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APRIL  1,  1922 


A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


GREAT  BRITAIN  S  CAMPAIGN  OF 
ECONOMY 

Several  months  ago  the  British 
Cabinet  received  much  commendation 
for  directing  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  Government  to  make  a  radical 
reduction  in  their  estimates.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  effort,  though  mildly  mer- 
itorious, did  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public  or  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  an  extra-Governmental 
commission  of  business  men  was 
requested  to  review  the  Government 
estimates,  and  to  recommend  further 
reductions.  This  Economy  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Eric  Geddes  is  Chairman, 
has,  after  some  delay,  rendered  its  first 
and  second  interim  reports.  They  have 
been  received  with  much  applause  by 
the  Conservatives,  and  with  consider- 
able criticism  by  the  Liberals  and  the 
Labor  Party.  Little  public  objection  is 
made  to  the  first  report,  which  points 
the  way  for  radical  reductions  of  the 
army  and  navy  estimates.  The  protests 
against  the  recommended  decreases  in 
the  appropriations  for  education  and 
welfare  work,  and  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  entire  Ministry  of  Labor,  are  more 
vigorous  and  are  likely  to  receive  a 
wider  hearing. 

Commenting  upon  these  two  reports, 
which  propose  to  cut  down  the  esti- 


mates by  seventy-five  million  pounds, 
the  Tory  Saturday  Review  believes  that 
the  Committee  has  justified  its  exist- 
ence: *For  the  first  time  in  our  admin- 
istrative history  it  has  presented  the 
man  in  the  street  with  a  critical  resume 
of  every  branch  of  the  administration 
of  his  country,  from  every  standpoint, 
and  in  language  which  he  can  under- 
stand.* The  reports  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Government  finance  as  the 
report  of  a  firm  of  expert  accountants 
stands  *to  the  reconstruction  of  an 
overcapitalized  company.'  The  find- 
ings reflect  on  both  the  Government 
and  Parliament.  *  Measures  for  which 
both  these  bodies  must  share  responsi- 
bility have  entailed  vast,  uncoordinat- 
ed, and  haphazard  expansion  of  the 
administrative  services.'  The  Com- 
mittee has  asked  two  questions  regard- 
ing every  department  and  bureau:  *Is 
it  indispensable?  If  so,  can  it  be  run 
efficiently  with  less  money?' 

The  Times  notes  several  striking 
examples  of  waste  in  Government  serv- 
ice. It  requires  upon  an  average  four 
men  to  operate  and  keep  in  condition 
one  vehicle  in  the  army  transport 
service;  there  is,  upon  an  average,  one 
cleaner  to  each  vehicle,  while  the  large 
London  omnibus  companies,  with  a 
much  heavier  service,  employ  one  man 
to  clean  five  vehicles. 
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Both  the  Saturday  Review  and  the 
Times  comment  upon  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Government  housing 
scheme.  The  average  cost  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
houses  already  erected  or  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  present  programme, 
is  put  at  £1100,  and  the  average  annual 
rental  of  these  houses  at  £16.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  estimated  that  the  tax- 
payers will  have  to  subsidize  each 
house  permanently  at  the  rate  of  £55 
per  annum. 

Two  proposals  relating  to  the  public 
schools  have  encountered  much  criti- 
cism. The  first  is  that  the  age  of  entry 
into  school  be  raised  to  six  years.  The 
Times  approves  this,  saying  that 
*  classes  for  children  of  three  are  little 
more  than  free  play-centres  for  the 
relief  of  mothers.'  Another  proposal  is 
that  the  classes  assigned  each  teacher 
shall  be  considerably  enlarged.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  teachers  con- 
tribute to  their  own  superannuation 
fund.  This  last  recommendation  is 
approved  by  many  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  already  the  rule  in  private  business 
firms,  where  it  works  no  special  hard- 
ship on  employees.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  report  is  to  call  a  halt  upon  en- 
larging expenditures  for  social  services, 
such  as  education,  housing,  health, 
labor,  and  old  age  pensions,  which  have 
been  expanding  very  rapidly.  It  is  here 
that  the  conflict  of  opinion  between 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  is  most 
apparent. 

The  moderately  conservative  Spec- 
tator  heads  its  principal  article  upon  the 
committee's  findings,  *The  Report,  the 
Whole  Report,  and  Nothing  but  the 
Report,'  and  regrets  that  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  have  the  power  to  put  its 
recommendations  into  immediate  effect. 
The  Nation  and  the  Athenceum,  on  the 
other  hand,  says:  *In  the  story  of  the 
Geddes  Report  political  comedy  must 
have  nearly  touched  bottom.  Having 


spent  several  hundred  millions  in  mak- 
ing the  world  a  more  dangerous  place 
than  the  Peace  had  left  it,  an  entirely 
unprincipled  Government  finds  itself 
confronted  with  a  deepening  trade  de- 
pression and  a  desperate  finance.' 
Therefore  the  Cabinet  has  experienced 
a  deathbed  repentance.  Efforts  were 
made  by  interested  *  services'  to  sup- 
press the  Report.  If  followed,  it  would 
cut  down  their  appropriations  and 
threaten  their  jobs.  This  journal  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  would 
do  well  to  economize  even  more  radi- 
cally than  here  recommended,  at  least 
in  certain  lines  —  especially  armies  and 
armaments.  However,  there  is  an 
*  absolutely  vital  distinction  between 
the  defensive  and  the  productive  serv- 
ices. The  social  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  public  health  has 
indeed  increased  as  much  as,  or  even 
more,  proportionately,  than  the  ex- 
penditure on  armaments.  But  it  is 
productive,  not  merely  of  knowledge, 
health,  and  comfort,  but  of  economic 
efficiency,  national  income,  and  there- 
fore public  revenue.  To  cut  down  these 
services,  except  where  definite  wastes 
of  administration  can  be  shown,  is, 
therefore,  unsound  national  finance  in 
the  most  literal  sense.' 

The  Outlook,  using  the  popular  slang 
of  the  moment  in  the  title  of  its  special 
article  on  the  Report,  *The  Axe  in 
Action,'  believes  that  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  the  Geddes  Committee  was 
wrong  from  the  beginning.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Report  is  an  admirable 
document.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  it 
is  a  report  and  no  more.  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  as  many  minds  over 
the  recommendations  as  there  are  de- 
partments in  the  administration.  The 
great  evil  is  the  independent  control 
exercised  by  department  chiefs  over  the 
funds  of  their  departments,  and  over 
drafting  the  estimates  for  the  appro- 
priations which  their  departments  are 
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to  receive.  Furthermore,  *  the  axe  has 
been  too  kind  to  the  labor  exchanges, 
—  which  should  be  abolished  at  once,  — 
and  not  quite  kind  enough  to  education.' 

* 

POST-CONFERENCE  COMMENT  IN 
JAPAN 

Mid-February  newspapers  from 
Japan  bring  contradictory  comment 
upon  the  results  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  as  seen  by  the  pressmen, 
parties,  and  politicians  of  the  Island 
Empire.  Nichi  Nichi,  the  widely  cir- 
culated organ  of  Japanese  intellectuals, 
assures  its  readers  that  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments  *will  contribute  in- 
calculably to  the  diminution  of  belli- 
cose feeling  and  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national good-will.'  However,  this 
journal  believes  that  Japan  failed  in  a 
degree  at  Washington,  and  observes: 
*Had  Japan  been  prepared  to  a  fairly 
satisfactory  extent,  she  would  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  so  many  con- 
cessions.' The  new  Four-Power  En- 
tente is  not  an  expansion  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.  *What  little  Japan 
has  gained  at  the  Conference  is  the 
establishment  of  a  good  understanding 
between  her  and  the  United  States.  If 
the  peace  of  the  Pacific  can  be  pre- 
served and  maintained  by  these  two 
countries,  their  friendliness  and  amity 
will  increase  in  the  future.' 

Chugai  Shogyo,  an  anti-militarist 
organ  of  the  commercial  classes,  be- 
lieves the  achievements  of  the  Confer- 
ence *  fairly  satisfactory.'  *  Fortunately 
smoothness  and  peace  characterized  its 
proceedings,  crowning  it  with  tolerable 
success.'  This  journal  characterizes  the 
American  proposals  as  *the  embodi- 
ment of  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice.' 
However,  when  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference are  scrutinized  more  in  detail, 
omissions  appear  that  are  to  be  regret- 
ted. It  was  unfortunate  that  no  defi- 
nite agreement  was  arrived  at  for  the 


limitation  of  auxiliary  naval  craft,  and 
this  paper  fears  that  competition  in  the 
construction  of  such  vessels  may  even- 
tually be  resumed.  The  Quadruple 
Treaty  deals  with  a  limited  number  of 
topics.  It  would  have  been  better  had 
it  been  more  comprehensive. 

Hochiy  perhaps  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated newspaper  in  Tokyo,  and  once 
the  personal  organ  of  Marquis  Okuma, 
considers  that  the  Conference  was  a 
failure  for  Japan,  but  a  great  success 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  concludes  its  criticism  with 
the  statement:  *  Japan  has  sustained 
such  a  loss  through  the  Conference, 
that  it  compares  with  the  loss  she  would 
have  sufi'ered  had  she  been  defeated  in 
her  desperate  war  with  Russia.' 

Yorodzuy  a  sensational  and  outspoken 
paper,  independent  in  politics,  calls 
upon  the  Government  to  reject  the 
Four-Power  Pact.  Among  other  things, 
this  journal  objects  to  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  by  which  the 
Powers  pledge  themselves  to  respect 
China's  neutrality  in  all  future  wars. 
It  makes  the  point  that  if  Japan  be- 
came involved  in  war  she  would  be  help- 
less without  coal,  iron,  and  other  raw 
materials  from  China,  which  that 
country's  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  might 
refuse  her. 

Yomiuri,  the  oldest  paper  in  Japan 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated, 
especially  in  homes,  believes  that  Great 
Britain  has  gained  most  from  the  Con- 
ference. She  has  succeeded  in  abrogat- 
ing a  burdensome  alliance  with  Japan 
without  giving  direct  off*ense  to  that 
country;  in  securing  the  good-will  of 
China  by  returning  Weihaiwei,  which 
is  no  longer  of  value  to  her;  and  in 
relieving  her  hard-pressed  Treasury  of 
serious  naval  burdens.  The  United 
States  comes  second  in  point  of  success, 
*  since  she  can  sleep  in  peace  with  a 
naval  power  superior  by  40  per  cent  to 
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that  of  Japan,  her  potential  enemy/ 
She  has  gained  the  good-will  and  grati- 
tude of  China  by  her  mediation  in  the 
Shantung  question.  France  ranks  third 
as  a  successful  country.  She  has  not 
gained  anything  positive  and  concrete, 
but  her  right  to  have  a  voice  in  Pacific 
questions  has  been  recognized.  China 
ranks  next  to  France  in  her  attain- 
ments, through  the  return  of  Shantung 
and  other  agreements  favorable  to  her 
interest.  *She  has  lost  nothing  and 
gained  a  great  deal.'  The  *most  miser- 
able' is  Japan.  A  breathing  space  in 
naval  competition  is  a  considerable 
boon  to  her.  But  that  is  all  she  has 
secured.  The  California  question  is 
left  unsolved;  the  pressure  of  foreign 
capital  upon  Japan  is  growing;  the 
clandestine  intrigues  of  foreign  mission- 
aries in  Korea  are  multiplying. 

However,  a  non-committal  or  hostile 
attitude  is  by  no  means  universal.  The 
radical  and  liberal  press  welcomes  the 
outcome  of  the  Conference.  Osaka  Mai- 
nichiy  a  journal  of  wide  influence  in  the 
great  southern  industrial  district,  re- 
gards the  Conference  as  *a  great  suc- 
cess.' The  Hague  Peace  Conferences 
before  the  war  did  not  get  beyond  mili- 
tary technicalities.  The  Washington 
meeting  *has  successfully  disposed  of 
fundamental  questions  of  international 
politics.'  The  agreement  to  limit  navies 
*is  a  milestone  on  the  road  toward  the 
ideal  of  mankind.'  Things  were  accom- 
plished at  Washington  that  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions had  proved  powerless  to  attain. 
China  and  Japan  should  both  be  grate- 
ful for  the  Shantung  settlement.  Tokyo 
Asahi  also  welcomes  the  solution  of  the 
Shantung  question  as  a  notable  and 
gratifying  achievement.  However,  this 
is  not  a  time  for  premature  optimism. 
China  does  not  trust  Japan  and  will 
continue  to  appeal  to  America  and 
England  for  support  in  a  multitude  of 
minor  —  though  irritating  —  disputes 


sure  to  arise  in  carrying  out  the  trans- 
fer of  Shantung  to  her  Government. 

Jiji  welcomes  the  naval  agreement, 
regarding  the  Conference  on  a  whole  as 
a  success.  It  advocates  the  immediate 
recall  of  Japanese  troops  from  Siberia, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  accomplish- 
ing no  good  there  and  *  are  in  more  than 
one  way  being  exposed  to  bad  influ- 
ence.' Osaka  Mainichi  says:  *The 
whole  nation  is  demanding  the  recall  of 
our  troops  from  the  bleak  North  as 
soon  as  possible.'  Japan  feels  gratified 
that  under  the  Quadruple  Treaty  the 
Aleutian  Islands  are  not  to  be  fortified, 
considering  that  this  means  *one  men- 
ace less  to  the  northern  part  of  Japan.' 

* 

CHINA  AND  THE  SHANTUNG  AGREEMENT 

According  to  the  Weekly  Review  of 
the  Far  East,  China  did  not  receive  the 
first  news  of  the  Shantung  agreement 
with  the  general  approbation  expected. 
Some  Chinese  regard  the  proposal  to 
issue  Treasury  notes  to  purchase  the 
railway  as  merely  an  indirect  method 
of  borrowing  from  Japan.  Though  the 
sale  of  the  notes  is  restricted  to  Chinese 
buyers,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
Japan  to  become  the  real  creditor 
through  dummy  purchasers.  In  other 
words,  the  Chinese  fear  their  own  politi- 
cians. The  Japanese  have  retained 
private  water-front  locations  and  other 
business  property  at  Tsingtau,  which 
give  them  special  advantages  there. 
This  journal,  which  is  not  friendly  to 
Japan,  observes,  however,  that  the 
settlement  with  all  its  faults  *is  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected,' 
and  that  *many  of  the  objections  .  .  . 
are  not  so  much  a  reflection  upon  the 
agreement  itself  as  upon  the  enervated 
and  devitalized  condition  of  Peking  and 
of  China  governmentally.' 

The  procedure  under  which  the  rail- 
way is  to  be  taken  over  is  in  substance 
as  follows :  — 
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(1)  The  Chinese  Government  to  issue 
Treasury  notes  with  a  currency  of 
fifteen  years,  redeemable  after  five 
years,  for  buying  back  the  Shantung 
railway; 

(2)  A  Chinese  director-general  of  the 
Shantung  railway  to  be  appointed 
immediately; 

(3)  Under  him  to  be  a  Japanese 
traffic  manager,  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  accountants; 

(4)  After  two  and  a  half  years  an 
assistant  Chinese  manager  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  acquaint  himself  thorough- 
ly with  the  working  of  the  railway,  so 
that  China  at  the  end  of  five  years 
can  take  over  completely  every  portion 
of  the  railroad  and  retire,  if  she  wishes, 
all  outstanding  Treasury  notes. 

Since  the  Government  is  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency,  it  was  at  first  proposed 
to  raise  this  money  by  popular  sub- 
scription. The  Prime  Minister  prom- 
ised to  secure  three  million  dollars,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  two  million 
dollars,  and  one  of  the  leading  generals, 
three  million  dollars.  At  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  Peking  the  total  pledges  toward 
this  patriotic  fund  were  reported  to 
exceed  ten  million  dollars. 

* 

THE  *  economist's*  REVIEW  OF  1921 

The  London  Economist  publishes  as  a 
supplement  to  its  issue  of  February  18 
a  *  Commercial  History  and  Review  of 
1921,'  from  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs :  — 

For  Great  Britain,  1921  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  years  of  depression  since  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  The  rapid  fall  in  prices, 
the  shrinkage  and,  in  very  many  cases,  the 
complete  disappearance  of  profit,  and  the 
unprecedented  contraction  of  production, 
were  accompanied  by  the  unemployment 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  the  industrial 
population,  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
by  a  drastic  reduction  in  wages  which,  in 
many  cases,  far  outran  the  fall  in  the  cost 


of  living.  Fortunately,  the  deplorable 
social  effects  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  so  drastic  a  decline 
in  earning  power  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  mitigated,  partly  by  the  individual  and 
corporate  savings  which  the  working  classes 
had  accumulated  during  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  boom,  but  still  more  by  the 
national  scheme  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, supplemented  by  local  relief  works, 
and  finally  outdoor  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians.  .  .  . 

In  January  and  February  (1921)  there 
was  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  would  improve  in  the 
spring,  and  several  public  forecasts  were 
made  that  trade  revival  would  commence 
by  April  or  May.  This  reading  of  the  situa- 
tion had,  however,  not  taken  sufficient  ac- 
count of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  post- 
war boom,  and  of  the  difficulty  there  would 
be  in  restoring  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  their  normal  position  in  the  world  circle 
of  trade.  The  low  level  to  which  production 
hdd  fallen  all  over  the  world,  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  production  and 
consumption,  —  as  evidenced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  unsalable  raw  materials  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  and  of  unused  man- 
ufacturing capacity  in  European  and 
American  industrial  centres,  —  were  factors 
masked  from  general  observation  by  the 
high  level  of  prices,  which  made  it  appear 
that  the  turnover  of  trade  was  greater  than 
ever  during  the  boom,  whereas,  in  fact,  it 
was  quite  subnormal.  .  .  . 

The  year  ended  on  a  more  hopeful  note. 
For  some  the  only  reason  for  this  optimism 
was  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to 
repeat  the  record  of  so  disastrous  a  year. 
But  there  were,  in  fact,  more  substantial 
grounds  for  encouragement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  congestion  of  stocks  all  over  the 
world  had  been  appreciably  relieved,  a 
typical  example  being  the  case  of  Australia, 
whose  trade  position  now  shows  a  substan- 
tial balance  of  exports.  Again,  in  spite  of 
many  disappointments,  there  have  been 
notable  improvements  in  the  political  sit- 
uation. The  Washington  Conference  has 
removed  —  for  the  present,  at  all  events  — 
the  overhanging  fear  of  trouble  in  the 
Pacific,  and  has  relieved  us  from  the  threat 
of  a  new  competition  in  Naval  Armaments. 
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The  Irish  settlement  has  rendered  highly 
improbable  the  necessity  for  this  country 
to  engage  in  a  further  long  period  of  guerilla 
warfare,  while  the  events  of  the  last  four 
months  of  1921  made  it  clear  to  the  most 
hardened  believer  in  an  enormous  indem- 
nity that  the  question  of  reparation  must 
be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  economic 
position  of  other  industrial  countries. 
Finally,  in  the  industries  of  Great  Britain 
the  lax  methods  of  the  war  and  of  the  post- 
war boom  have  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
managers  have  devoted  themselves,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  cost  sheet,  to  increas- 
ing productivity.  Wages  are  being  reduced, 
—  very  irregularly,  it  is  true,  —  but  it  is 
significant  that  in  two  of  our  most  impor- 
tant export  industries,  namely  coal  and 
steel,  rates  of  wages  are  now  definitely  fixed 
upon  the  basis  of  what  the  industry  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  this  is  greatly  assisting 
producers  in  meeting  the  prices  of  their 
foreign  competitors.  .  .  . 

ip 

Belgrade's  building  boom 

According  to  the  Belgrade  corre- 
spondent of  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung,  that 
city  and  the  other  larger  towns  of 
Yugoslavia  are  enjoying  an  unprece- 
dented building  boom.  Rents  are  ex- 
orbitantly high.  In  Belgrade  a  three- 
room  apartment  in  a  new  building  rents 
for  the  equivalent  of  fifty  to  sixty  dol- 
lars American  currency  a  month,  and 
the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  his  rent 
five  years  in  advance.  The  Govern- 
ment encourages  building  by  exempt- 
ing new  dwellings  and  tenement  houses 
from  taxes  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
years,  the  period  being  longest  for  labor- 
ers' cottages  and  shortest  for  buildings 
that  are  partly  used  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  Structures 
devoted  entirely  to  the  latter  object 
apparently  do  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Owners  are  assured 
full  freedom  in  fixing  rents. 

Ambitious  plans  are  entertained  of 
making  Belgrade,  if  not  the  metropolis, 
at  least  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 


important  cities  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. The  city  authorities  have  off'ered 
a  prize  of  half  a  million  dinar  —  or 
approximately  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  —  for  the  best  plan  for  the  new 
city,  the  design  to  include  twenty 
government  buildings,  eighteen  public 
schools,  an  opera  house,  a  museum,  a 
library,  university  buildings,  hospitals, 
churches,  parks,  athletic  fields,  a 
zoological  and  botanical  garden,  and 
four  monumental  bridges  across  the 
Danube  and  Save  Rivers.  The  plan 
must  also  embrace  the  projected  port 
improvements.  It  will  take  many  years 
to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  this;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  hopeful  portent, 
suggesting  that  the  constructive  in- 
stinct is  reasserting  itself  after  the 
recent  carnival  of  destruction  in  that 
region. 

MINOR  NOTES 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1908  in 
Turkey,  the  workingmen  in  the  larger 
towns  began  to  form  unions.  The  pro- 
moters of  these  new  organizations  were 
for  the  most  part  Bulgarians,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  Three  years  ago  a  Social- 
ist party  was  organized  under  a  Turkish 
leader.  This  party  is  said  to  have  17,- 
000  members  in  Constantinople,  and 
to  include  many  civil  servants,  railway 
and  tramway  employees,  and  seamen. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  so-called  Second 
or  Conservative  International  and  not 
of  the  Bolshevist  Third  International. 
The  Turkish  trade  unions  are  aflfiliated 
with  the  Amsterdam  Federation. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  were  tied  up 
at  Hongkong  last  month  by  a  strike 
of  the  Chinese  crews.  Approximately 
twenty  thousand  tons  were  American. 
Our  Shipping  Board  steamers  were  re- 
ported to  be  substituting  Filipinos  for 
their  striking  Chinese  crews. 
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[These  pen  portraits  of  distinguished  Englishmen,  which  we  print  without  change  of  form, 
are  a  Japanese-English  version  of  one  of  the  best  sellers  of  the  season  in  J apan.  Mr.  Tsurumi 
is  the  son-in-law  of  Baron  Goto.  His  book  is  entitled  in  J apanese,  Obei  Meishi  no  Insho, 
*  Impressions  of  Eminent  Persons  in  Europe  and  America,'  and  contains  Jifty-three  sketches, 
like  the  fifty-three  stages  on  the  Tokaido  highway.] 

From  the  Japan  Advertiser,  February  1,  5,  9 
(Tokyo  American  Daily) 


Marquis  Curzon  of  Kedleston 

Frock  coats  are  going  out  of  fashion 
in  Europe  and  America  nowadays,  and 
I  cannot  hear  the  name  of  Lord  Cur- 
zon without  recalling  the  large  frock 
coat  he  always  wears.  He  was  promoted 
from  Viscount  to  Earl  for  his  service  in 
India,  and  was  created  Marquis  for  his 
merits  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Observer  says  Lord  Curzon  walked 
up  the  steps  of  peerage  very  properly; 
he  is  called  *the  Marquis,'  as  Lord  Sal- 
isbury was  when  he  was  alive. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  ratification 
of  peace  when  we  met  Lord  Curzon  at 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  As  I 
came  into  his  room  to  interpret  for 
Baron  Goto,  Lord  Curzon,  instantly 
standing  up  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  Baron,  said,  *Is  this  Mr.  Tsurumi, 
your  son-in-law?'  turning  toward  me 
and  offering  his  hand.  *  How  sharp  this 
old  gentleman  is, '  I  thought  to  myself, 
*to  be  prepared  like  this  even  for  an 
interpreter!' 

*When  do  you  expect  to  be  Premier 
yourself.  Baron?'  was  asked  by  him 
soon  after  greeting.  What  a  prompt  and 
surprising  question!  But  that  became 
him  very  well,  as  a  son  of  a  rich  noble. 

*  I  have  been  in  the  Cabinet  for  three 
years,  and  have  been  troubled  and  wor- 
ried much.  I  agree  with  you  in  saying 


that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Premier  unless 
he  is  much  interested  in  politics.  Noth- 
ing is  more  troublesome  than  state 
affairs.'  He  spoke  again.  His  stout  fig- 
ure dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  frock 
coat,  and  his  dogged  and  square  face 
with  side  whiskers,  made  him  look  the 
veritable  son  of  English  aristocrats. 
Yet  now  he  handles  state  affairs  on  the 
same  level  with  Lloyd  George.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  we  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  this  statesman  peer 
with  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  so  highly 
spoken  of  for  his  refined  behavior. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil 

Who  will  be  Lloyd  George's  succes- 
sor? The  question  puzzles  the  British 
people.  They  don't  wish  to  give  power 
to  the  Laborites,  and  they  look  in  vain 
for  a  leader  among  the  Conservatives. 
Who  will  handle  state  affairs  when 
Lloyd  George  falls?  The  names  of  As- 
quith  and  Viscount  Grey  were  often 
mentioned  recently,  but  there  has  been 
one  more  candidate  —  Lord  Robert 
Cecil.  The  London  Daily  News  once  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  only  dangerous 
opponent  to  Lloyd  George  of  all  the  poli- 
ticians in  England.  His  influence  in  the 
House  is  such  that  both  his  friends  and 
enemies  listen  to  him.  At  present  he  is 
a  planet  of  the  anti-Government  party, 
but  who  can  predict  that  the  time  may 
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not  come  when  he  shall  have  the  trust 
of  all  English  people  on  his  shoulders? 
At  the  Albert  Hall,  about  a  week  before 
the  ratification  of  Peace,  and  several 
months  before  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  held  a 
great  demonstration.  The  most  attrac- 
tive speech  made  at  that  occasion  was 
that  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  With  his 
body  a  little  bent  forward,  and  his  bald 
head,  and  plain  morning  dress,  he  be- 
gan to  speak  very  quietly.  It  was  rather 
a  lecture  than  a  speech.  His  clear 
voice  pierced  every  corner  of  the  hall, 
but  I  could  not  but  feel  a  disappoint- 
ment that  his  speech  was  lacking  the 
vigor  and  brilliance  that  I  expected  to 
find  in  a  future  Premier.  But  when  a 
flag  with  the  words,  'Give  independ- 
ence to  Ireland,'  was  purposely  waved 
by  someone  to  disturb  him,  the  sleep- 
ing lion  in  his  heart  awoke.  *By  whom 
was  Ireland  represented?'  was  shouted. 
He  replied  with  his  voice  raised,  *  Ire- 
land has  been  represented  most  power- 
fully by  General  Smuts  of  South  Africa 
and  myself.'  Great  applause  followed. 
I  then  felt  the  power  of  his  character  for 
the  first  time.  When  he  mentioned  the 
names  of  Wilson  and  Venizelos,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  roof  would  be  raised  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience. 

A  week  later  Baron  Goto,  Mr.  Nagai, 
charge  d'affaires,  and  I  were  walking  up 
the  steps  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  house. 
We  found  him  waiting  for  us  in  a  small 
room.  He  wore  a  morning  coat  as  usual, 
and  the  bulky,  rather  awkward  watch 
guard  on  his  breast  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. We  talked  about  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Every  question  we  asked  was 
immediately  answered  sincerely  and 
frankly.  There  was  no  evasiveness  and 
the  most  favorable  impression  was 
created  by  hearing  him  speak. 

With  the  fluctuating  Lloyd  George 
on  one  side  and  the  declining  Laborites 


on  the  other,  what  does  he  dream  of 
when  he  looks  forward  to  the  future  of 
his  mother  country?  He  may  be  shock- 
ed at  the  thought  of  bearing  the  heav- 
iest burden  that  a  man  ever  had  on  his 
shoulders.  When  we  were  leaving. 
Baron  Goto  said  to  me,  *He  is  like  Gen- 
eral Nogi,  is  n't  he?'  and  I  thought  he 
was  quite  right. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Labor  M.P., 
replying  to  my  question,  said,  *Well, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  a  Conservative  and 
cannot  be  with  us,'  but  I  could  not  help 
complaining  of  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  Laborites.  On  another  occasion 
he  again  told  me  that  *Lord  Robert 
Cecil  is  too  religious  to  be  Premier,  as 
he  is  apt  to  disagree  with  others  on  re- 
ligious problems.'  Mr.  Ratcliff'e  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  once  said  of  him : 
*Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  a  true  aristocrat 
in  his  manners.  He  cannot  mix  with 
Labor  men.  And  he  has  little  human 
magnetism,  so  he  cannot  be  leader  of 
mass  movements.  I  think  the  successor 
of  Lloyd  George  will  perhaps  be  Win- 
ston Churchill.  When  the  Cecil  Cabi- 
net is  formed,  it  will  perhaps  prove 
that  the  English  politicians  have  re- 
fined their  manners.' 

G.  D.  H.  Cole 

*  I  have  read  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
social  revolution  in  Japan,'  said  Mr. 
Cole,  the  great  star  of  English  new 
thought.  He  continued,  *  Revolution 
may  be  unavoidable  for  us,  owing  to 
the  stubbornness  and  ignorance  of  the 
capitalists  of  England.  But  I  am  radi- 
cally against  revolutions  and  hope  every 
social  improvement  may  be  accom- 
plished peacefully.  As  the  French  Revo- 
lution has  shown  us,  the  complete 
destruction  of  a  social  system  by  revo- 
lution requires  at  least  half  a  century 
for  people  to  regain  their  old  stage  of 
civilization.  Therefore  I  always  hope 
that  the  social  reformation  may  be  ac- 
complished without  revolution.' 
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*  When  will  British  Labor  be  able  to 
form  a  cabinet?*  I  asked. 

*I  am  not  generally  in  touch  with 
political  affairs.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
far  off ;  it  will  take  some  time  for  Labor 
to  gain  a  majority  of  the  House.' 

*How  does  the  Labor  party  treat 
middle-class  and  university  men?' 

'  In  England  it  does  not  matter  if  one 
comes  from  the  bourgeoisie  or  if  he  is 
learned.  Such  things  are  neither  an  ob- 
stacle nor  convenience  for  engaging  in 
labor  movements.  One  has  only  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  subject.  I  am  not  a 
laborer  myself,  but  never  have  been 
rejected  by  laborers.  But  some  persons 
want  to  join  us  only  to  become  famous; 
against  these  men  laborers  must  guard 
themselves.'  I  had  heard  of  this  before, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  laborer  who 
speaks  ill  of  Mr.  Cole.  All  of  them  know 
that  he  works  for  them  sincerely. 

*  Do  you  think  guild  socialism  can  be 
applicable  to  China  and  India?'  I 
again  asked  and  continued,  *  China  has 
four  hundred  million  of  people  who  live 
on  a  copper  or  two  a  day.  Now,  suppos- 
ing that  these  men  all  asked  the  same 
wages  as  in  England,  what  a  change  the 
world  would  have !  This  is  a  great  prob- 
lem for  us  Japanese  who  are  neighbors 
to  China,  and  I  hope  to  have  your 
opinion.' 

*I  have  never  studied  the  matter  of 
China  and  know  nothing  about  the 
Chinese.  I  think  guild  socialism  may 
not  be  applicable  in  the  Orient.' 

*Then  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lion Russians  who  are  Europeans  can 
adopt  the  system?' 

*I  don't  think  they  can;  they  are 
semi-Oriental.' 

*Yes,  I  see,  but  then  the  sixty  mil- 
lion German  people  who  are  pure  Eu- 
ropeans may  have  the  system?' 

At  this  repeated  question  Mr.  Cole, 
rather  irritated,  replied  strongly,  *Not 
only  Germans  but  Frenchmen  may  be 
unable  to  adopt  guild  socialism.  I  stud- 


ied it  with  England  in  mind  always. 
Generally  a  social  system  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  temper  and  habits  of 
the  particular  people  concerned.  I 
think  Anglo-Saxons  the  only  people 
who  can  adopt  guild  socialism.' 

His  last  words  impressed  me  immense- 
ly and  I  could  see  that  Mr.  Cole  is  not 
a  mere  daydreamer.  The  place  of  our 
conversation  was  a  small  room  about 
twenty  by  ten  feet  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Labor  Investigation  Committee 
House,  next  door  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  Labor  Party.  In  this  room 
Mr.  Cole  works  with  nothing  more 
than  a  roughly  made  wooden  desk  and 
three  chairs.  Tall,  emaciated  and  pale, 
about  thirty-two  years  old,  —  surpris- 
ingly young  for  his  fame,  —  I  found 
nothing  of  a  flatterer.  He  answers  very 
bluntly  and  promptly.  But  none  the 
less  he  is  very  kind,  speaking  always 
kindly  and  attentively.  I  visited  this 
same  room  three  times  and  admired  his 
sincerity  and  courage.  He  was  awfully 
busy  and  would  ask  me  to  get  the  inter- 
view over  in  five  or  ten  minutes.  I  saw 
him  to  go  up  and  down  the  steps  hur- 
riedly, taking  two  steps  at  once  and 
telling  his  comrades  what  to  do. 

Lord  Northcliffe 

A  letter  came  from  Lord  Northcliffe's 
secretary  —  *  We  expect  you  to  dinner 
on  Thursday  next.'  It  was  awfully  hot 
in  London  and  most  Londoners  were 
at  the  seaside.  I  knew  English  people 
were  particular,  so  I  decided  to  take  a 
dress  coat,  though  I  felt  it  was  too  hot 
to  do  so.  The  train  stopped  at  Broad- 
stairs  Station,  built  of  dusky  brick. 
Usually  English  stations  gave  me  rather 
archaic  sensations  of  homelikeness.  In 
this  they  are  quite  different  from  Amer- 
ican depots,  where  we  find  everything 
is  made  and  done  scientifically.  When 
I  got  out  the  wicket  I  found  a  chauffeur, 
politely  inquiring,  *Are  you  a  guest  of 
Lord  Northcliffe,  sir?' 
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*Yes/  I  replied  simply.  Then  he 
opened  the  door  for  me  and  the  car 
started.  By  and  by  he  said  to  me,  look- 
ing round  from  his  seat,  that  Lord 
Northcliffe  was  at  his  mother's  house 
and  he  would  call  for  him  on  our  way. 
After  a  ride  of  about  five  minutes  along 
a  country  road  among  rich  men's  resi- 
dences, we  halted  before  a  house.  A 
middle-aged  gentleman  appeared  from 
inside  in  a  white  golf  suit  with  a  cap. 

*  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.' 
So  saying  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
me.  I  felt  the  warm  strength  of  his  grip. 
Lord  Northclifi'e  was  more  easy  and 
open  than  I  thought.  His  face  was  full 
of  freshness  and  youth. 

*  Where  did  you  learn  English?'  He 
asked  one  of  the  commonest  questions 
foreigners  ask  of  a  Japanese,  and  con- 
tinued, *  Well,  you  learned  in  Japan?  I 
thought  you  must  have  been  at  Oxford 
or  somewhere  like  that.'  His  manner 
of  speaking  was  immensely  free.  The 
car  had  been  running  uphill,  and  after 
crossing  a  spacious  field.  Lord  North- 
cliffe, pointing  to  a  lane  on  the  left  side, 
remarked:  *Look  at  that.  That  is  my 
golf  course.  I  am  just  thinking  to  let 
some  Japanese  play  the  game  for  them- 
selves in  the  ground.  It  is  very  good  for 
your  people  to  be  fond  of  sports.  For 
intimate  intercourse  with  foreigners 
nothing  is  better  than  outdoor  sports. 
There  are  few  Chinese  who  play  sports, 
while  you  have  many  experts  among 
your  fellow  countrymen.'  As  he  spoke 
the  car  reached  his  gate.  There  I 
followed  one  of  the  servants  and  walked 
up  the  stairs  to  a  small  room  where  I 
put  on  my  dress  clothes.  After  washing 
I  came  downstairs  again  and  waited  for 
the  host.  Presently  he  appeared  with 
another  guest  and  introduced  him  to 
me:  *This  is  Mr.  H  ,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Post.  But  I  advise  you  not  to  read 
his  paper,  because  it  is  very  poisonous. 
He  was  a  good  man  before  he  joined 
that  paper,'  he  said  amusingly. 


*  Is  that  your  revenge  on  me,  for  be- 
ing beaten  at  golf  this  morning  ? '  said  Mr. 

H  ,  and  laughed  heartily,  taking 

his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  Then,  turning 
toward  me,  he  remarked,  'Don't  you 
think  the  master  of  this  house  is  very 
mischievous?'  At  this  moment  dinner 
was  announced  and  we  went  into  the 

dining-room   together.    Mr.   H  , 

Lord  Northclifie  and  his  secretary,  and 
myself  sat  at  the  table,  but  I  felt  very 
awkward  to  find  everybody  except  my- 
self dressed  simply.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  annoying  things  for  a  Japanese 
abroad.  When  we  go  in  plain  clothes, 
they  appear  in  dress  coats,  and  if  we 
take  care  to  dress  plainly,  we  would  find 
them  dressed  formally.  After  some 
amusing  chat  over  golf  games,  I  re- 
marked, *The  visit  of  Wilson  caused 
very  much  enthusiasm  in  London,  I 
heard.' 

*  Yes,  as  much  as  that  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford,'  Lord  Northcliffe  said  indiffer- 
ently. 

*What  is  Mary  Pickford?'  I  asked. 

*Why,  do  you  not  know  her?'  He 
looked  at  me  with  round  eyes  in  an 
amazed  manner.  *Yet  you  stayed  in 
America  two  years?'  Then,  turning  to 
the  other  guests,  he  said :  *  Say,  this  gen- 
tleman was  too  busy  with  his  studies  in 
America  to  know  the  name  of  Mary 
Pickford,  after  two  years  there.' 

*  Perhaps  you  don't  like  to  see  mov- 
ies?' I  was  asked  unanimously. 

*  Yes,  I  like  them.  I  usually  spent  my 
leisure  in  seeing  them.' 

*Yet  you  do  not  know  the  name  of 
Mary  Pickford?' 

By  this  time  I  could  dimly  recall  the 
name  of  the  most  famous  star  in  Amer- 
ican films  at  that  time,  who  had  caused 
an  infinite  sensation  in  London. 

*Many  people  are  apt  to  miss  the 
most  noted  things  like  this.  The  Pears 
Soap  that  is  called  the  king  of  soaps  was 
once  treated  that  way.  .  .  .'  A  very 
funny  story  concerning  the  famous  soap 
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followed  from  the  Viscount.  After  we 
left  the  dining-room  our  interesting 
chat  went  on.  Now  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
get  autographs  from  eminent  persons 
whom  I  met  while  staying  abroad,  and 
this  time  I  wanted  to  ask  Lord  North- 
cliffe  for  the  favor.  Taking  out  a  small 
notebook  I  said,  *Will  you  kindly  put 
your  signature  in  this  book?' 

I  did  not  forget  to  express  my  desire 
(though  it  was  not  in  my  heart)  to  ask 
the  other  gentleman  to  do  the  same 
thing,  for  I  thought  it  might  be  impo- 
lite to  ask  the  Viscount  only. 

*No,  I  will  ask  this  gentleman  myself 
for  you  later,  and  this  time  I  will  sign 
my  name  only,'  said  Lord  Northcliffe, 
and  he  went  into  the  next  room  with  the 
book.  Presently  he  reappeared  and 
handing  the  copy  to  me,  remarked, 
*  You  have  met  Mr.  Wells,  have  n't  you 
you?' 

*Yes,  only  the  other  day,'  I  replied. 
I  had  carefully  closed  the  page  on 
which  Mr.  Wells  had  put  his  signature, 
for  fear  the  next  signatory  might  hap- 
pen to  dislike.  I  wondered  what  would 
come  out  of  his  lips. 

*  Well,  he  is  wonderful.  I  fancy  there 
is  no  writer  who  has  produced  greater 
work  than  Wells  since  Shakespeare,'  he 
said. 

*The  pen-print  of  a  very  small  lion 
beneath  that  of  our  universal  genius: 
Northcliffe,  Sep.  1920'  was  written  in 
the  page  just  under  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Wells.  Reading  this  I  thought  I 
could  feel  much  amiability  in  the  great 
man.  When  I  asked  him  the  reason  why 
England  is  so  great,  he  told :  *  It  is  the 
result  of  two  happy  events.  That  is  to 
say,  England  has  two  different  races, 
the  Scots  and  the  Irish,  which  form  an 
admirable  harmony.  The  Scots  are 
characteristically  accurate  and  diligent. 
You  will  find  in  London  that  many  of 
those  who  engage  in  professions  requir- 
ing strict  accuracy,  such  as  banking 
and  insurance  and  statistical  business, 


are  Scots.  This  forms  one  half  of  the 
successful  characteristic  of  English.' 

*  And  what  is  the  remaining  half,  the 
characteristic  of  the  Irish?' 

*  Audacity,'  was  his  laconic  answer, 
which  became  very  well  for  a  worshiper 
of  Napoleon. 

Sydney  Webb 

*Be  very  careful  in  handing  these 
letters  of  recommendation,'  Mrs.  Scott 
remarked.  *  When  you  see  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  don't  praise  him.  He  may  think 
a  Japanese  could  not  understand  his 
works.  Say  to  him,  "  I  don't  think  I  can 
admire  your  works,  but  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  you  can  publish  such  silly 
things,  if  you  please."  Then  he  would 
think  he  had  something  to  deal  with 
and  would  talk  with  you.  But  with  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  you  must  do  the  very  re- 
verse. Speak  good  things  only  to  him, 
as  though  to  give  him  sugar,  honey, 
and  saccharine.'  Her  warning  was  full 
of  her  usual  sprightliness  and  speed. 
Then  her  husband  said,  *  Ah,  I  think  of 
a  most  important  thing  to  tell  you. 
Webb  and  Shaw  are  the  best  of  friends, 
but  none  of  them  like  Wells,  so  don't 
let  them  know  that  I  gave  you  letters  to 
both  parties.' 

It  was  in  the  end  of  December  and  in 
snowing  New  York.  I  got  more  than 
a  dozen  of  recommendations  and  start- 
ed for  London  across  the  Atlantic.  I  re- 
ceived a  response  from  Mr.  Webb, 
which  ran :  *  I  expect  to  see  you  at  2 : 45 
P.M.  next  Wednesday  (January  21)  and 
enclose  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
probably  slipped  into  your  letter  by 
mistake.'  On  examining  it  I  found  I 
had  sent  a  letter  addressed  to  Wells.  I 
had  made  a  crude  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Mild 
weather  prevailed  in  London  in  the 
winter  of  1920.  On  January  21  I  stood 
before  the  house  of  Sydney  Webb  and 
rang  the  bell.  I  was  ushered  upstairs 
and  had  not  long  to  wait.  I  found  Mr. 
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Webb  to  be  rather  short  for  an  Enghsh- 
man,  and  not  so  harsh  or  forbidding  as 
I  had  imagined  from  his  picture.  After 
talking  about  things  Japanese  I  asked 
him:  *  Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  all 
private  property  under  socialism?' 

*  No,  not  quite.  For  instance,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  possessing  a  few  per- 
sonal things;  and  it  may  not  be  wrong 
to  leave  several  thousand  pounds  to 
one's  children.  As  for  labor  wages,  we 
shall  do  well  to  retain  different  grades. 
What  I  think  absurd  is  to  have  such 
great  differences  in  personal  incomes  as 
at  present.' 

*Then  how  will  diligence  be  reward- 
ed?' 

*That  is  nothing;  we  need  not  always 
reward  people  with  money.  We  can 
give  them  theatre  tickets,  for  example.' 
His  answers  are  very  simple. 

*Can  art  progress  as  well  under  so- 
cialism as  it  does  now?' 

'It  may  do  so  even  better.  Just 
think,  even  now  great  artists  seldom 
come  out  of  the  rich  classes.  And  sup- 
posing that  rich  aristocrats  supported 
artists,  the  men  assisted  may  feel 
troubled,  as  the  taste  of  the  rich  is  gen- 
erally vulgar.  They  would  never  im- 
prove, but  degenerate.' 

*Now  Japan  has  a  bad  reputation 
among  the  thinkers  of  Europe  and 
America.  But  I  think  she  has  some- 
thing good.  For  instance,  liberality  to- 
ward other  ways  of  thinking  is  better 
there  than  that  found  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  good  thought  conveyed  by  Buddhism. 
I  think  we  Japanese  have  a  good  deal 
of  tolerance.  I  find  Europeans  are 
severe  on  their  enemies;  they  are  very 
intolerant.' 

*Well,  it  may  be  so  in  some  degree. 
But  does  Japan  not  suppress  the  social- 
ists? Tolerance  means  to  acknowledge 
another's  good,  not  to  overlook  wicked- 
ness. Against  the  brutality  of  Germans 
we  could  allow  nothing  tolerant. ' 

When  I  met  Dr.  Beard  in  New  York, 


he  advised  me  to  see,  before  everything, 
the  members  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and 
I  had  looked  forward  with  delight.  It 
was  a  profound  pity  that  I  could  not 
see  Mrs.  Webb,  whom  some  want  to 
honor  even  more  than  Mr.  Webb.  It 
was  also  a  pity  that  our  conversation 
proved  to  be  a  dull  one.  My  visit  to 
Mr.  Webb  ended  thus.  Perhaps  I  need 
not  mention  the  greatness  of  his  work 
here,  as  it  is  well  known.  Dr.  Beard 
once  said,  replying  my  question,  that 
Mr.  Webb  and  those  men  of  the  Fabian 
Society  over  which  he  presides  are  the 
greatest  English  statesmen  since  Glad- 
stone. 

H.  G.  Wells 

With  a  thrilling  heart  I  went  up  in 
the  lift  to  the  apartment  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells.  I  found  the  great  writer  had  just 
come  in.  *  Good  morning,  come  in,'  he 
hailed  me.  He  looked  at  least  ten  years 
younger  than  his  age,  with  keen  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair.  His  well-marked 
eyebrows  and  unstrained  looks  gave  me 
a  pleasant  first  impression. 

*I  thank  you  for  giving  me  part  of 
your  time  just  before  leaving  for  Rus- 
sia,' I  began.  'Though  it  may  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  I  am  a  hero  worshiper, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
my  visit  to  England  was  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  personally,  as  I  have  long 
been  an  ardent  reader  of  your  works.* 
'  Thanks,'  he  replied. '  I  admire  Japan 
from  the  points  of  view  of  both  peace 
and  war.  Japan  did  not  fight  for  three 
hundred  years.  Finding,  however,  the 
necessity  of  taking  arms  in  self-defense, 
she  rose  and  showed  admirably  excellent 
talent.  Just  as  you  came  here  in  Euro- 
pean clothes,  Japan  defended  herself 
with  Western  armament  against  China 
and  Russia.  If  Japan  had  failed  to  do 
so,  she  would  have  had  the  fate  of 
India.' 

Cordial  words  flowed  from  his  lips 
and  the  courtesy  and  simplicity  form- 
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ing  the  groundwork  of  genius  seemed 
to  create  quietness  in  the  room.  I  did 
not  forget  to  present  my  autograph 
book. 

*  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write  some- 
thing besides  your  signature.' 

*With  pleasure,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  an  inspiration  at  once.'  Saying  this, 
he  smiled,  and  moving  round  wrote, 
*A11  educated  men  are  citizens  of  one 
state  —  the  Republic  of  Mankind, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Sept.  16,  1920,'  in  beauti- 
ful writing. 

*I  wonder,'  I  said,  *how  could  we  re- 
tain the  aristocracy,  which,  I  believe,  is 
indispensable  to  make  human  life  noble. 
In  this  respect  I  am  with  Matthew 
Arnold  and  I  want  to  hear  your 
valuable  opinions  on  this.' 

*Have  you  read  my  Research  Mag- 
nificent? 

*  No,  I  have  not,'  I  replied.  Then  Mr. 
Wells  wrote  the  title  of  the  book  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  turning  again  to  me 
said:  *  The  age  of  great  men  is  past.' 
These  words  impressed  me  very  deeply; 
I  repeated  it  in  my  mind.  He  contin- 
ued: — 

*  Generally  men  have  been  looking  on 
human  greatness  with  exaggerated  re- 
spect. Shakespeare  was  thought  to  pos- 
sess one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much 
brain  as  ordinary  men,  only  because  his 
literary  works  were  so  grand.  But  I 
think  people  are  mistaken  in  this.  The 
difference  of  human  ability  is  not  so 
great.  Shakespeare  may  have  had  per- 
haps a  50  per  cent  better  brain  than  the 
average.  The  idea  that  a  great  man  is 
necessary  to  lead  and  guide  the  world  is 
a  conception  found  only  among  unedu- 
cated people;  it  has  no  significance  to- 
day. As  history  shows,  the  ancient 
times  and  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
times  of  emperors,  great  statesmen,  and 
powerful  soldiers.  But  the  history  of 
modern  times  should  be  one  of  the 
people.' 

*Then  what  will  control  society?' 


*The  people  themselves.' 

*But  I  wonder  if  they  can  do  that, 
having  no  great  philosophy,  no  good 
religion.  Can  they  really  be  capable  of 
producing  a  great  civilization?  In  fact, 
I  have  been  disappointed  to  find  the 
mutual  enmity  of  belligerent  people  so 
extremely  strong  in  Europe.  I  think  the 
Orient  has  gone  a  step  further  than 
Europe  in  the  spirit  of  tolerance.' 

*You  are  right.  But  in  England  not 
everybody  hated  the  Germans.  In  Kent 
where  I  lived  people  used  to  go  to  give 
flowers  to  Germans,  and  it  was  found 
very  hard  to  put  down  this  custom. 
Now, '  he  went  on  speaking  with  a  grav- 
er look,  *I  believe  the  present  educa- 
tional system  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
In  the  first  place  history  is  taught  in  a 
mistaken  manner.  The  teaching  of  his- 
tory is  responsible  for  the  prevailing 
strong  enmity  between  nations  and 
races.  In  England  the  history  lesson 
commences  with  England,  and  they 
teach  children  that  England  is  the  best 
country  in  everything  in  the  world, 
causing  the  pupils  to  think  others  are 
their  inferiors.  Thus  they  become 
patriotic  in  a  wrong  sense,  which  in- 
evitably works  badly  and  in  many 
instances  gives  rise  to  national  enmity. 
I  want  to  change  this  system  and  begin 
with  the  history  of  the  universe.  For  in- 
stance I  would  teach  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  in  space;  that  of  living 
creatures  on  the  earth;  the  relation  of 
man  with  the  progress  of  animals;  and 
so  forth.  It  was  long  my  desire  to  have 
someone  write  a  history  on  this  basis. 
But  as  none  would  try  it,  so  I  had  to 
do  it  myself,  though  I  am  no  historian. 
While  preparing  for  the  book  I  made 
many  discoveries  of  false  ideas  hitherto 
taught  as  correct.  I  want  to  teach  chil- 
dren that  each  nation  has  its  own  mer- 
its, while  all  people  are  in  relation  with 
the  whole  universe;  Englishmen,  there- 
fore, ought  to  serve  mankind  in  the  way 
they  know  best.  By  this  method  I  think 
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we  could  make  children  conscious  that 
they  are  members  of  human  society, 
though  they  belong  to  different  nations. 
Feelings  of  exclusiveness  might  be  re- 
placed by  nobler  thinking.  This  is  the 
most  essential  need  in  the  social  prog- 
ress of  man.  Another  point  I  want  in 
the  way  of  education  is  the  teaching  of 
what  you  may  call  *  rules  of  conduct.' 
European  schools  have  been  very  in- 
different toward  this.  The  Bible  taught 
it  during  the  past  hundred  years.  But 
many  of  the  sayings  in  the  Holy  Book 
are  not  in  accordance  with  modern  life. 
While  the  Bible  advises  us  not  to  keep 
goats  and  sheep  in  the  same  place,  Eng- 
lishmen —  especially  Londoners  of  to- 
day—  have  neither  of  them.  There 
should  be  some  good  substitute  which 
would  teach  conduct  to  children.* 

*But  how  about  the  moral  enthu- 
siasm with  which  men  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  their  cause  during 
the  war?'  I  inquired,  having  some 
doubts  of  his  explanation. 

*  Well,  I  think  a  different  and  stronger 
ideal  will  take  place  of  the  nationality 
and  religion  of  the  past.  How  was  reli- 
gion taught?  They  applied  the  word 
"  love  "  to  it.  But  "  love  "  implies  a  feel- 
ing of  self,  —  I  will  love  you  and  you 
should  love  me,  —  and  I  don't  like  to 
use  this  word.  I  take  the  words  "sense 
of  service"  instead.  Every  human 
mind  wants  to  serve  others  in  some  way. 
This  is  the  groundwork  of  the  new  civ- 
ilization. By  extension  of  this  feeling 
they  can  have  a  new  kind  of  enthusiasm 
without  depending  on  old  one  —  Na- 
tion and  Religion.' 

*I  have  been  impressed  against  my 
expectations  to  find  social  thinkers  re- 
garding life  very  materially.  How  can 
they  build  up  a  new  civilization  with 
only  material  things?' 

*But  you  must  remember  that  the 
material  that  the  socialists  want  is  not 
the  material  itself,  but  the  opportunity 
or  freedom  that  it  can  afford.  Now  you 


are  in  London.  How  did  you  manage  to 
come  here?  By  money.  It  is  not  money, 
but  the  opportunity  and  freedom  that 
money  gives  that  I  value.  If  I  have  not 
the  money  I  could  not  leave  London 
now.  With  money  I  can  go  round  the 
world.  This  is  what  socialists  want. 
Then  what  do  they  want  this  freedom 
for?  The  creative  instinct  that  lies  .in 
the  heart  of  man.  Every  man  has  a 
keen  desire  to  create  something  in  this 
world.  This  is  the  most  acute  want  to 
man  and  leads  to  the  desire  for  freedom, 
and  again  it  turns  on  the  want  of  mate- 
rial things.  That  is  how  I  see  it.' 

J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P. 

Who  will  be  the  Premier  in  the  first 
Labor  Cabinet?  I  put  this  question  to 
several  persons.  Answers  varied.  But 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  unani- 
mously acknowledged  as  an  influential 
candidate.  In  the  early  part  of  October 
1920,  when  there  was  a  cloud  of  anxiety 
all  over  England  just  before  the  coal 
strike,  I  managed  to  see  Mr.  Thomas. 
Everybody  was  watching  him  with  ex- 
pectant eyes. 

*What  do  you  want  with  me?'  he 
asked,  in  a  voice  which  might  have 
reached  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
men.  I  found  a  broad-shouldered,  tall, 
and  strongly  built  man  with  piercing 
eyes.  Every  feature  suggested  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  of  the  hardest  labor  in 
the  past. 

*I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the 
labor  movement  in  England.'  My  ut- 
terance set  fire  to  a  long  speech  on 
political  economy  which  I  did  not  want 
to  hear  at  all.  He  began  gravely  to 
speak  as  if  I  were  a  public  meeting.  As 
I  had  come  to  see  his  personality  I  did 
not  care  for  this,  and  my  mind  went  off 
in  a  different  direction.  An  English 
friend  once  told  me  that  Thomas  has 
more  power  than  Lloyd  George  of  read- 
ing people's  mind.  And  another  friend 
told  the  following  story :  Once  when  he 
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presided  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
everyone  wondered  whether  he  would 
touch  the  question  of  nationalization  of 
industry  or  not.  My  friend  could  de- 
tect his  effort  to  read  the  people's  mind. 
He  approached  the  point  several  times, 
but  found  the  people  were  not  interested ; 
so  he  finished  the  speech  without  saying 
any  more  about  it.  My  friend  saw  his 
endeavor  to  measure  the  minds  of  the 
audience  and  thought  it  explained  his 
influence.  I  thought  of  these  things  as 
he  spoke  to  me  so  warmly.  When  he 
came  to  a  pause,  however,  I  took  ad- 
vantage and  suddenly  interrupted  him 
and  said:  *I  came  here  because  people 
say  that  you  will  be  the  first  Labor 
Premier.'  Hearing  this  he  smiled,  put 
off  his  mask  of  sternness  in  which  he 
was  making  a  big  speech  to  me,  and 
coming  round  the  table  he  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
'Lloyd  George  says  so,  eh?' 

'When  will  the  Cabinet  fall?' 

*It  is  already  on  the  way  to  ruin.' 

*  Which  is  the  question — coal  strike  ? ' 

'No,  Hireland.' 

'Hireland?'  I  asked. 

'Yes,  Hireland,  you  see.' 

I  saw  he  meant  Ireland  and  I  imag- 
ined the  delightful  happenings  when  a 
Premier  saying  'Hireland'  appears  in 
the  British  cabinet. 

'Can  you  go  together  with  the  party 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  a  Labor  cab- 
inet?' 

'No,  that  is  impossible.' 

'Will  the  coal  strike  really  come?' 

'No,  never.' 

'Did  you  settle?' 

'Yes,  we  pulled  strings  from  behind.' 

'I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  the  Railwaymen's  Association. 
Is  there  any  book  on  the  subject?' 

'I  wrote  one.  Here  is  a  copy  which 
you  may  have. ' 

A  pamphlet  entitled,  'From  Fireman 
to  Privy  Councilor,'  was  placed  before 
me. 
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'Give  me  your  picture,  if  you  please.' 

He  handed  me  a  printed  photograph, 
signing  his  name  to  it.  *  I  am  very  busy 
to-day.  I  am  going  to  Prague  this  eve- 
ning, being  invited  by  the  President.' 

'Ah,  is  that  so?  I  myself  have  been 
there  and  admired  the  perfect  order  of 
that  country.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the 
President  that  a  Japanese  traveler  wish- 
es the  future  prosperity  of  his  people?' 

'Certainly  I  will.'  His  sinewy  hand 
was  stretched  out. 

'  Good-bye.'  I  went  out  and  reflected 
the  experience  of  that  day,  wondering 
if  he  was  the  most  unusual  of  all  the 
Englishmen  I  had  met. 

Arthur  Henderson,  M.P. 

I  found  in  a  room  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  British  Labor  Party,  Mr. 
Middleton,  Under-Secretary.  He  is  a 
lean  and  gray  elderly  gentleman  about 
fifty.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  been  a 
worker  in  a  spinning  factory  in  Man- 
chester, but  he  might  have  been  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  a  busy  worker, 
and  I  felt  myself  as  if  in  an  American's 
room  when  I  talked  with  him. 

*Is  it  true  that  the  English  Laborites 
despise  educated  men  who  want  to 
assist  them?' 

*I  have  heard  that  very  often.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  the  facts,  putting  theories 
aside  for  the  present.  Who  do  you 
think  got  the  highest  vote  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  Southport  last  year? 
Sidney  Webb  was  the  highest.  He  is  not 
a  laborer.  But  his  constant  and  earnest 
efforts  have  impressed  all  the  members 
of  the  Labor  Party.' 

*I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  strong 
class  feeling  among  the  English  Labor- 
ites, though  they  speak  of  democracy, 
and  newcomers  can  never  raise  their 
heads  against  the  few  who  are  highly 
placed.' 

*Ah,  I  know  whom  do  you  mean.  It 
must  be  Mr.  Thomas,  head  of  the  Rail- 
waymen's Association.  He  receives  a 
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yearly  salary  of  £1500  and  an  automo- 
bile and  house,  but  this  is  not  against 
the  spirit  of  the  labor  movement.' 

*I  hear  !Ramsay  MacDonald  is  not  so 
highly  spoken  of  as  he  used  to  be.' 

*  Why,  yes,  I  was  reading  this  yester- 
day,' he  replied  and  took  out  a  book. 
*Just  read  this.  This  is  a  novel  about 
the  labor  movement.  There  are  two 
men  in  it,  one  is  very  poetical  and  the 
other  has  an  ardent  zeal  for  humanity. 
The  former  is  Keir  Hardie  and  the  lat- 
ter is  MacDonald.  Thus  we  don't  forget 
to  pay  our  hearty  respect  to  them  as 
benefactors  of  the  English  labor  move- 
ments.' 

*  Will  the  labor  movement  creep  into 
the  middle  class  —  schoolmasters  or 
business  clerks  in  future?' 

*  Undoubtedly.  The  most  interesting 
example  is  the  Actors'  Association  which 
has  been  formed  recently.  Look  at  this 
photograph.  This  is  the  one  taken 
when  I  attended  the  general  meeting  of 
our  association.  The  man  standing  here 
is  an  actor  who  came  to  join  us.' 

Three  days  before  my  departure  from 
London,  I  returned  to  that  room  and 
saw  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  going  to  a  club,  he  was  com- 
ing down  the  steps  when  I  saw  him.  I 
offered  him  my  card  and  said,  *I  want 
to  see  you  a  short  while,  sir.' 

*  Well,  come  this  way,  please.'  With 
this  he  led  me  into  the  room  which  Mr. 
Middleton  had  left.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  slightly  worn  out  after  his 
illness.  His  smile  and  handsome  look 
did  not  quite  suggest  a  statesman  who 
had  once  been  a  laborer  himself.  He 
spoke  and  acted  very  calmly. 

*  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  on  the 
railway  in  your  country? '  he  asked  me. 

*  Twenty-four,'  I  replied  plainly. 


*I  beg  pardon,'  he  ejaculated,  bend- 
ing his  body  slightly  forward  as  if  he 
doubted  his  own  ears.  I  wanted  almost 
to  laugh,  thinking  my  joke  had  too 
much  effect. 

*Well,  twenty-four  hours,  but  they 
work  every  other  day  and  have  a  whole 
day's  rest.  Those  who  are  on  trains  do 
not  this;  only  the  laborers  at  the  sta- 
tions do.  If  we  say  twenty-four  hours, 
it  does  not  mean  that  they  work  all  the 
time.  However,  many  are  now  on  the 
eight-hour  system,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
general  throughout  Japan  before  long.' 

*  Is  the  struggle  of  capitalists  and  la- 
borers in  your  country  as  hard  as  it  is 
in  England?' 

*  I  don't  know  how  it  is  at  present,  for 
I  have  been  long  abroad.  I  think  before 
the  war  it  was  not  so  severe  as  recently. 
Strikes  are  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
ber, though  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
before.' 

*Then  the  proletariat  of  your  coun- 
try have  all  the  rights?'  he  laughingly 
said,  and  I  thought  his  smile  had  a  good 
deal  of  significance. 

*I  am  going  now,  so  let's  go  out  to- 
gether.' Saying  this,  he  stood  up. 

*  Whose  residence,  do  you  know,  was 
this  house  formerly?'  again  he  said, 
looking  upstairs  with  a  curious  glance. 

*I  am  sure  I  don't  know.' 

*It  was  the  house  of  Winston  Chur- 
chill,' he  said,  'and  the  room  used  as 
my  study  was  his  library.  Fate  plays 
funny  tricks,  does  n't  it?' 

Winston  Churchill  is  the  strongest 
enemy  of  the  Laborites.  I  grasped  his 
hand  and  went  down  the  stone  steps  to 
return.  He  was  walking  toward  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  I  looked 
around  and  wondered  what  he  would 
have  become  five  years  since. 


THE  NEW  POPE 


BY  SENATOR  BENEDETTO  CIEMENI 


From  Neue  Freie  Presse,  February  12 
(Vienna  Liberal  Daily) 


Among  the  many  stories  that  pass 
about,  is  one  to  the  effect  that  when 
Cardinal  Gioacchino  Pecci  was  elected 
Pope,  in  1878,  he  wished  to  bless  the 
people  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  from  the 
outer  loggia  of  the  church,  but  was 
prevented  because  the  passage  to  the 
loggia  had  been  walled  up.  This 
legend  has  received  credence,  because 
Leo  XIII,  early  in  his  pontificate,  did 
desire  reconciliation  with  Italy.  He 
was  forced  to  relinquish  this  aspiration 
by  the  irreconcilables  in  the  Holy  Col- 
lege, and  by  France. 

This  morning,  however,  a  new  Pope, 
Pius  XI,  has  actually  blessed  the 
throng  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  from  the 
outer  loggia  —  for  the  first  time  since 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1846. 
The  incident  has  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  Roman  people, 
and,  indeed,  is  an  event  in  history.  It 
signifies  a  new  attitude  of  the  Vatican 
toward  the  Quirinal. 

When  the  Italian  forces  captured 
Rome,  September  20,  1870,  and  ter- 
minated the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
Pius  IX  considered  himself  a  prisoner 
of  the  usurping  government,  and  di- 
rected that  Papal  functions  outside 
the  Vatican  cease.  True  to  the  prison- 
er's role  he  thus  voluntarily  assumed, 
j  the  Pope  never  appeared  in  public,  not 
I  even  at  the  windows  of  his  palace  or 
within  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  His 
successor,  Leo  XIII,  who  was  obligated 
to  follow  the  same  precedent,  relaxed 
this  rule  by  appearing  at  important 
ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  to  which 
admission  was  only  by  ticket.  Such 


tickets  were  issued  exclusively  to  per- 
sons in  whom  the  Vatican  had  the  ut- 
most confidence.  Pius  X  and  Bene- 
dict XV  did  not  deviate  from  this 
practice.  Now,  on  the  morning  that  I 
pen  these  lines.  Pope  Pius  XI  has  ap- 
peared at  the  railing  of  the  central 
loggia  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  to  bless 
the  applauding  populace.  Simultane- 
ously a  strong  detachment  of  Italian 
soldiers  presented  arms,  thus  rendering 
the  Pope  the  sovereign  honors  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  the  Act  of  Guaranty. 

Therefore  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  revival  of  an  old  custom 
indicates  that  the  new  Pontiff  will  no 
longer  consider  himself  a  prisoner  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  He  thus  destroys  the 
myth  that  the  Pope  is  not  able  to  exer- 
cise freely  the  functions  of  his  exalted 
office  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  the  theory  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  is  no  longer  asserted  by 
Christ's  Vicar.  He  can  paraphrase 
the  words,  *God  gives,  and  God  takes 
away,'  to  read,  *God  gave  us  temporal 
power;  God  has  taken  it  away;  God's 
will  be  done.'  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Pope  blessed  the  multitude  from  the 
outer  loggia  entirely  upon  his  own  ini- 
tiative. We  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
the  Conclave  and  decided  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  as  yet  the 
consequences  of  this  great  innovation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Holy  See  is  tradition- 
ally opposed  to  sudden  and  radical 
changes,  we  must  assume  that  the 
present  move  was  made  after  long  and 
mature  reflection.  We  are  not  justified 
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in  concluding  from  this,  however,  that 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  will  occur 
immediately.  Superficial  observers  are 
very  confident  that  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion will  take  place  at  once;  but  there 
are  many  serious  obstacles  in  the  way. 
One  thing,  however,  we  can  count  on. 
The  Vatican  takes  no  steps  backward. 
It  will  not  resume  the  irreconcilable 
attitude  of  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII. 

Benedict  XV's  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Italian  Clerical  Party  may  be 
modified.  The  Cardinals  and  Italian 
Archbishops  were  not  pleased  with 
Benedict's  policy  there.  That  Pontiff 
strove  to  make  the  priests  politically 
independent  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  sub- 
ordinate them  solely  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Italian  People's  Party. 

Pius  XI  was  born  at  Desio,  near 
Milan,  in  1857.  His  parents  were  very 
humble  people.  His  brothers  became 
apprentices  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the 
only  one  of  them  still  living  is  a  silk 
merchant.  After  completing  his  pre- 
liminary studies  at  the  Arch-Episcopal 
Seminary  in  Milan,  the  future  Pope 
visited  Germany,  and  later  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  German  Switzerland. 
Here  he  sojourned  at  the  cloister  where 
Cardinal  Rompella  was  accustomed  to 
pass  his  summers,  after  the  veto  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  prevented  his 
election  to  the  Papacy.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  Pius  XI  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  and 
of  German  ways  and  customs.  After 
he  had  settled  at  Milan  he  was  elected 
*  Doctor'  of  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Federigo  Bor- 
romeo.  Later  he  became  Vice-Prefect, 
and  in  1906,  Prefect  of  this  institution. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  most  indus- 
trious member  of  the  Lombard  His- 
torical Society,  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  Italian  History  in  Turin,  and 
of  the  Historical  and  Civic  Archive 
Commission  of  Milan.    In  all  these 


capacities  he  labored  in  the  scientific 
field  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Liberals. 
Pius  X  summoned  him  to  Rome  in 
1912  to  become  assistant  to  Father 
Ehrle,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  Ratti  carried  on  these  new 
duties  while  retaining  his  post  as  a 
Prefect  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  in 
Milan,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
two  cities. 

While  working  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, he  won  the  special  favor  of 
Pope  Benedict  XV,  who  often  sought 
his  advice  in  troublesome  questions, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Holy  See  toward  the  belligerent 
powers.  Ratti  took  an  active  part  in 
drafting  the  famous  peace  proposals 
which  the  Pope  published  on  the  first  of 
August,  1917. 

When  the  Polish  Government  was 
established  the  following  year,  the 
Pope  sent  Ratti  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
faced  a  most  difficult  situation.  It  is 
highly  to  his  credit  that  he  remained 
bravely  at  his  post  as  nuncio  in  War- 
saw, when  the  Bolshevist  forces  had 
overrun  Poland  to  within  a  few  kilo- 
metres of  the  city,  and  after  the  civil 
authorities,  including  the  Cabinet,  had 
withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety.  At  the 
time  a  plebiscite  was  held  in  East 
Prussia,  which  Poland  was  so  eager  to 
annex,  the  Bishop  of  Posen  published 
an  episcopal  letter  exhorting  the  Ger- 
mans to  use  their  rights  at  the  ballot 
box.  The  Poles  were  so  angry  when  the 
vote  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Germans, 
that  they  attacked  not  only  the  Bishop, 
but  also  the  Apostolic  nuncio,  insisting 
that  he  had  inspired  the  former's  let- 
ter. They  claimed  the  latter  was 
pro-German. 

Poland  raised  such  a  clamor  that 
Benedict  XV  finally  recalled  Ratti. 
But  shortly  afterwards,  when  Cardinal 
Ferrari,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  died, 
in  June  1921,  that  dignity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  A  few  weeks  later 
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he  was  elevated  to  Cardinal.  The 
world  was  thus  informed  that  unjust 
charges  had  not  lessened  the  kindness 
and  esteem  which  the  Holy  Father 
felt  for  his  former  nuncio.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  the  new  Archbishop, 
following  ancient  custom,  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Milan  by  the  Ticino 
Gate,  and  passing  through  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  proceeded  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  he  delivered  his  first 
sermon.  His  theme  was  *Rome,  the 
Capital  of  the  Catholic  World.'  This 
striking  emphasis  of  Papal  Rome,  with- 
out allusion  to  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
Italy,  was  interpreted  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  hostility  to  the  Kingdom,  and 
was  widely  discussed  in  political  circles 
and  by  the  press.  We  should  remember 
in  this  connection,  however,  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  Milan  had  purposely 
absented  themselves  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's reception,  and  that  the  Mayor 
of  Milan,  a  Socialist,  had  written  a 


courteous  letter  refusing  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  the  ceremonies. 

Although  Pius  XI  has  spent  a  large 
share  of  his  life  in  libraries,  and  belongs 
to  many  historical  societies,  he  has  not 
written  any  important  books.  His 
only  works  are  a  few  historical  mono- 
graphs printed  in  the  Lombard  His- 
torical Archives.  He  devoted  much 
labor  to  the  publication  of  the  Liber 
Diurnus,  an  authoritative  code  of  pro- 
cedure for  Papal  ceremonies.  That 
task  was  finally  completed  by  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Ambrosian  Library. 
Pius  XI  is  not  an  eloquent  orator  or  a 
ready  debater,  but  he  is  well-versed 
in  the  classical  tongues  and  Hebrew, 
and  speaks  fluently  German,  English, 
and  French.  He  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
mountain  climber,  and  has  ascended 
Mount  Rosa  several  times  in  company 
with  his  friend,  Father  Grasselli.  On 
these  excursions  he  used  to  *  rough  it' 
like  an  ordinary  mountaineer. 


FROM  BRIAND  TO  POINCARE 


BY  YANN  M.  GOBLET 


From  Review  of  Reviews,  February-March 
(London  Liberal  Monthly) 


M.  Briand's  resignation  and  Poin- 
care's  appointment  made  a  great  stir  in 
the  French  Parliamentary  world.  Daily 
papers  at  home  and  abroad  indulged  in 
a  good  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject;  but 
in  France  at  large  there  was  neither  dis- 
approval nor  enthusiasm,  but  some- 
thing of  the  indifference  of  a  patient 
whose  physician  is  changed  by  his  fam- 
ily, and  who  knows  that  his  recovery 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  long- 
lasting  regime  and  the  action  of  nature. 


French  common  sense  realizes  that 
Poincare  will  be  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful much  to  the  same  extent  as  the  de- 
parting Premier  would  have  been. 

The  Cabinet  crisis  is  a  rather  unin- 
spiring tale  of  successful  lobbying  in 
Parliament,  and  perhaps  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Premier  in  his  own  Cabinet. 

Millerand's  message,  sent  to  the  Pre- 
mier during  the  Cannes  Conference, 
was  very  shortly  afterwards  published 
by  a  newspaper.  The  responsibility  for 
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the  leaking  out  of  this  secret  message  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  a  minister.  A  press 
campaign  had  been  extensively  organ- 
ized, describing  Briand  as  a  milksop 
statesman,  mesmerized  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  induced  by  him  to  let  every 
demand  for  the  indemnity  and  guaran- 
tees for  France  drop.  Politicians  anx- 
ious to  pick  up  a  portfolio  made  the 
most  of  the  so-called  *  anti-French '  ut- 
terances of  certain  English  newspapers, 
as  well  as  of  the  usual  attacks  against 
the  Premier  by  our  own  jingo  and  re- 
actionary press.  Then  Poincare  signed 
the  note  of  the  Senate  Committee  im- 
plying distrust  in  Briand's  policy  at 
Cannes. 

When  Briand  addressed  the  Chamber 
for  the  last  time,  he  had  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  Cabinet.  Had  a  division 
taken  place  in  Parliament,  a  vote  of 
confidence  would  have  been  cast  by 
a  substantial  —  though  decreasing  — 
majority.  But  the  Premier  objected  to 
a  discussion  which  would  have  kept  him 
two  or  three  days  in  Paris,  and  would 
have  hampered  his  further  action  at  the 
Conference.  His  resignation  was  the 
act  of  a  man  sick  of  political  intrigue, 
calumny,  and  betrayals,  wholly  con- 
scious of  being  surrounded  by  men 
waiting  for  the  most  auspicious  moment 
to  stab  him  in  the  back. 

Poincare*s  reappearance  as  the  man 
at  the  wheel  was  in  no  way  unexpected. 
He  had  prepared  the  way  himself  dur- 
ing the  last  months,  writing  in  reviews 
and  newspapers  on  international  affairs 
and  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee. 

His  former  service  as  President 
of  the  Republic  was  not  considered  a 
disqualification  for  Premiership.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  return  of  a 
former  Chief  of  the  State  to  active 
politics  had  never  had  to  be  discussed 
until  Loubet's  retirement,  as  the  pre- 
vious Presidents,  Grevy,  Carnot,  and 
Faure,  died  before  the  end  of  their 


terms.  Loubet  and  Fallieres  were  per- 
sonally longing  for  rest.  Then  came  the 
war. 

In  fact,  Poincare  is  the  first  French 
statesman  who  has  sought  for  another 
political  job  after  his  Presidency,  and 
there  is  now  a  marked  tendency  to  con- 
sider that  Presidency  is  not  necessarily 
the  end  of  a  political  career,  but  simply 
a  part  of  it. 

In  Poincare's  case,  politicians  were 
indifferent,  probably  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  popular  figure  in 
France.  But  now  that  Berthelot  has 
left  the  Foreign  Office,  the  ex-President 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  man  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  secret  his- 
tory of  international  relations  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  public  opinion 
credits  him  with  having  more  energy 
than  the  last  Premier. 

*He  may  be  a  match  for  foreign 
statesmen,'  says  the  man  in  the  street; 
and  since  he  was  never  a  socialist,  the 
present  Parliament  —  one  of  the  most 
reactionary  French  Assemblies  of  the 
last  forty  years  —  thinks  that  he  will 
prove  himself  an  obstacle  to  any  con- 
cession to  revolutionary  tendencies. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
new  Premier's  policy  will  be.  His 
numerous  writings,  since  he  left  the 
Elysee,  are  permeated  with  a  national- 
ist spirit;  but  nobody  looks  upon  these 
as  the  basis  of  an  oflacial  political  pro- 
gramme. There  is  even  a  tendency  — 
probably  exaggerated  —  to  suppose 
that  Poincare's  policy  will  be  the  same 
as  Briand's  and  that  stiff  formulas  will 
be  softened  by  practical  use. 

The  fact  that  seven  of  Briand's  min- 
isters are  in  the  present  Cabinet  is  not 
a  proof  of  the  continuation  of  his  policy, 
since  in  the  old  Cabinet  these  gentlemen 
were  often  at  loggerheads.  Poincare's 
message  to  Parliament  is  the  only  docu- 
ment on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

The  two  cardinal  points  of  that  mes- 
sage are  finance  and  diplomacy.  ^Both 
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subjects  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  De  Lasteyrie,  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance,  stated  not  long  ago  that 
*  French  State  finance  is,  for  the  time 
being,  a  problem  of  international  policy.' 
Relations  with  Germany  and  a  Franco- 
British  Entente  have  a  financial  and  a 
diplomatic  aspect;  the  first  means  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  and  the 
second  is  the  guaranty  for  a  lasting 
peace.  Reparations  and  security  for 
France  are  Poincare's  aims,  just  as  they 
are  France's  aim;  and  Lloyd  George,  in 
his  telegram  to  Poincare,  fully  agrees. 
But  there  is  still  the  vexed  question  of 
ways  and  means. 

Poincare  is  a  believer  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  its  compulsory  enforce- 
ment upon  Germany,  i.e.,  the  sanctions, 
the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  direct  control  of  the 
finance  of  the  Reich. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  no  longer  has 
faith  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
hates  military  occupation,  because  it 
means  heavy  taxation  and  long  military 
service  for  all.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  militarists,  nobody  in  France  cares 
a  jot  to  have  a  square  foot  of  German 
territory,  but  everybody  is  anxious  to 
cash  the  indemnity  and  believes  in  the 
control  of  German  budgets,  money 
issues,  and  exports. 

The  French  Exchequer  has  already 
paid  sixty  billions  of  francs  for  defenses 
recouvrables,  i.e.,  expenses  for  the  dev- 
astated area  and  pensions  which  are 
to  be  refunded  by  Germany,  according 
to  the  treaty;  we  pay  three  and  one  half 
billions  every  year  for  the  interest  on 
this  amount,  and  during  the  coming 
year,  it  will  increase.  Should  the  money 
not  be  reimbursed  by  Germany,  there 
would  be  no  escape  from  bankruptcy 
for  the  French  State. 

French  people  are  convinced  that 
Germany  can  pay  the  bill,  and  that  the 
poverty  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich 
is  mere  camouflage.   The  conclusion 


that  some  cool-headed  French  Repub- 
licans have  come  to  is  that  the  Allies 
must  strengthen  the  German  Demo- 
crats, who  could  then  enforce  taxes  on 
prosperous  industries,  and  would  hon- 
estly pay  the  installments  due  to 
France.  On  the  contrary,  the  jingoes 
think  that  Germany  would  pay  the  bill 
if  handed  to  her  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  M.  Poincare's 
message  were  taken  as  an  encourage- 
ment of  these  latter  views;  yet  it  is 
praised  as  such  by  the  same  men  who 
wrecked  M.  Briand's  Cabinet. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  ask  the  new 
Premier  —  as  they  asked  Briand  —  to 
be  energetic  and  clever  enough  to  make 
Germany  pay,  to  secure  France  against 
German  aggression  (for  everybody 
thinks  that  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  rife 
in  Germany)  without  increasing  the 
military  and  financial  burdens  of  the 
country. 

As  close  cooperation  with  the  Allies, 
first  of  all  with  Great  Britain,  is  the 
essential  condition  of  this  policy,  the 
paragraphs  in  Poincare's  message  relat- 
ing to  the  Entente  Cordiale  have  a 
special  interest  for  the  average  French- 
man. He  does  not  feel  that  the  League 
of  Nations  can  protect  France  for  many 
years  to  come;  he  does  not  know  enough 
geography  to  understand  the  political 
value  of  the  Petite  Entente,  and  laughs 
at  speeches  about  the  *  soeur  laiine.'  On 
the  contrary  he  looks  upon  Belgium 
and  England  as  his  natural  allies  in 
Europe. 

Poincare's  phrase,  'perfect  equality,' 
as  the  main  condition  of  any  Franco- 
British  pact,  is  the  very  expression  of 
popular  feeling.  French  people  hate 
their  friends  to  take  a  patronizing  atti- 
tude, and  are  inclined  to  fear  being  de- 
ceived by  other  people. 
^  Lloyd  George's  cleverness  makes 
them  feel  a  little  uneasy.  This  partly 
explains  their  disapproval  of  Premiers' 
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Conferences;  besides,  these  meetings 
strike  them  as  rather  amateurish.  They 
have  no  use  for  this  new  diplomacy, 
which  has  brought  nothing  but  disillu- 
sions to  France;  and  a  return  to  the 
old  methods  of  professional  diplomats 
would  seem  to  them  an  improvement. 
Just  as  they  like  to  keep  their  private 
affairs  secret,  so  they  dislike  the  public 
discussion  of  their  diplomatic  affairs; 
their  national  pride  is  hurt  by  Confer- 
ences where  scores  of  states  have  to 
give  an  opinion  and  to  cast  a  vote  on 
subjects  which,  to  their  mind,  should 
be  settled  by  the  two  or  three  nations 
directly  concerned. 

For  the  time  being,  France  wants 
private  diplomatic  conversations  with 
England;  she  considers  this  method  the 
only  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the  mis- 


understandings which  have  become 
more  and  more  frequent.  It  must  be 
clearly  stated  that  nothing  in  the  form 
of  protection  from  England  would  be 
accepted;  no  interdiction  to  build  sub- 
marines under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, nor  a  limitation  of  armaments, 
until  France  is  certain  that  Germany  is 
sincerely  peaceful;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  no  curtailment  of  the  indemnity 
and  reparations  to  be  paid  by  Germany. 

When  an  agreement  on  these  points 
has  been  reached,  everything  else  will 
easily  be  settled,  and  a  Franco-British 
pact  will  be  greeted  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. But  many  people  question  if 
Poincare  is  the  statesman  to  seal  the 
desired  pact  —  and  his  supporters  may 
be  more  fatal  to  his  efficiency  than  his 
adversaries. 


MISREPRESENTED  FRANCE 


BY  JEAN  LONGUET 


From  Review  of  Reviews,  February-March 
(London  Liberal  Monthly) 


Few  incidents  in  the  political  history 
of  France  or  of  Europe  have  been  more 
striking  than  the  disappearance  of  the 
Briand  Government,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Cannes  Conference.  There  is  but 
one  historical  precedent,  and  that  a  dis- 
tant one.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
broken  up,  in  mid-career,  by  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Not  until 
after  Waterloo  could  the  discussions  be 
resumed. 

I  do  not  think  that  French  imperial- 
ism must  meet  a  Waterloo  before  the 
Genoa  Conference  can  assemble.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  advent  to 


power  of  the  man  who  bears  as  heavy  a 
responsibility  as  any  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War;  who  contributed 
more  than  any  to  its  prolongation,  by 
blocking  all  the  efforts  made  in  1916 
and  1917  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter 
by  negotiations;  and  who,  since  the 
peace,  has  represented,  in  all  its  brutal- 
ity, what  I  have  called  in  the  Populaire 
the  policy  of  Shylock  —  is  of  grave  im- 
port for  the  world's  peace,  for  those  who 
wait,  with  ever-increasing  anxiety,  for  a 
reconciliation  of  the  peoples. 

France's  foreign  policy,  at  the  pres- 
ent hour,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
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out  an  appreciation  of  the  struggle 
which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has 
divided  the  forces  making  for  peace  and 
a  good  understanding  with  the  peoples 
of  other  countries  from  the  traditional 
militarists,  the  old  monarchist  parties, 
and  the  Chauvinists,  whose  strength 
lies  in  their  entrenchment  in  the  age- 
long traditions  of  France,  in  the  evil 
heritage  of  glory  and  imperialism  left 
by  Napoleon,  and,  to  go  yet  farther 
back,  by  Louis  XIV. 

Before  the  war  the  struggle  against 
militarism  at  home  was  dominated  by  a 
single  great  and  glorious  personality  — 
that  of  Jaures.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
support  of  the  proletarian  masses;  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  behind  him  the  paci- 
fist section  of  the  bourgeois  Radicals, 
whose  leader  was  the  famous  ex-Minis- 
ter,  Caillaux.  In  the  elections  of  May 
1914,  this  combination  had  gained 
striking  successes  over  the  Nationalists. 
At  this  time  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Chauvinist  Party  were  Poincare,  then 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  so- 
called  *  Federation  of  the  Lefts,'  led  by 
Millerand  —  now  President  —  and  Bar- 
thou,  now  Minister  for  War.  But  in  a 
Chamber  of  585  members  the  Socialists 
held  101  seats,  and  the  Radicals  180. 
Their  strength  was  shown  when  in  June, 
a  month  after  the  elections,  Poincare 
tried  to  force  on  the  new  Chamber  a 
Ribot  Ministry,  inspired  more  or  less 
by  the  programme  of  the  Federation  of 
the  Left;  on  the  very  day  of  its  forma- 
tion this  Ministry  was  overthrown  — 
a  thing  almost  unprecedented  in  par- 
liamentary annals  —  after  powerful 
speeches  by  the  Socialists,  Jaures  and 
Sembat. 

The  war  upset  all  this.  Poincare, 
occupying  the  central  strategic  position 
of  President  of  the  Republic,  hastened, 
by  the  end  of  August  1914,  to  use  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  country  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  a  Union  sacree,  and  set 
up  a  Coalition  Government  including 


men  who  had  been  rejected  by  universal 
suffrage  only  three  months  before. 

The  disappearance  of  Jaures,  tragi- 
cally assassinated  on  the  eve  of  the  war; 
the  sinister  conspiracy  against  Caillaux, 
whom  the  militarist  bourgeoisie  hound- 
ed down  as  the  man  who,  in  1911,  at 
the  time  of  Agadir,  maintained  peace, 
and  whom  the  plutocrats  detested  even 
more  bitterly  because  he  had  tried  to 
substitute  a  genuine  income  tax  for  our 
preposterous  system  of  taxation;  the 
formidable  Chauvinist  reaction  caused 
by  the  war  in  France  as  in  other  coun- 
tries —  all  these  causes  led  to  the  dis- 
graceful elections  of  1919. 

Their  influence  dominates  the  present 
political  situation  in  France  and  natu- 
rally the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Thanks  to  the  most  absurd  electoral 
system  in  the  world,  the  strangest  blend 
of  proportional  representation  and  the 
list  system,  France  has  been  saddled  with 
a  majority  of  the  so-called  *  National 
Bloc,*  a  remarkable  combination  of 
partisans  of  fallen  dynasties,  Royalists, 
Bonapartists,  Clericals,  Republicans  of 
the  plutocratic  *  Democratic  Alliance,' 
and  Radicals  turned  reactionary  under 
the  segis  of  patriotism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  National  Bloc  did  not  even 
represent  a  majority  of  the  French 
electorate  at  the  time  of  the  elections. 
Far  less  now.  Nevertheless,  there  it  is, 
and  there  it  may  stay,  legally,  until 
May  1924,  composing  the  most  reac- 
tionary Chamber  France  has  had  for  a 
hundred  years.  To  find  anything  com- 
parable, one  must  go  back  not  merely 
to  the  famous  Assemblee  du  jour  de  maU 
heur,  elected  after  the  defeat  of  1871, 
but  rather  to  the  egregious  Chambre 
introuvahle,  which,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  and  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, frightened  Louis  XVIII  himself 
by  its  react ionism. 

In  internal  policy  it  has  gone  to 
extreme  lengths  against  the  workers, 
showing  the  most  violent  hostility  to 
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such  measures  as  the  eight-hour  day, 
and,  while  amnestying  all  sorts  of  dubi- 
ous characters  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  ex-soldiers,  treating  with  the  most 
ruthless  severity  the  sailors  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  who,  in  1919,  refused  to  take 
part  in  a  war  against  Russia  which  had 
never  been  declared.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  National  Bloc  has  been  even  more 
clearly  and  sharply  reactionary.  The 
reproaches  made  against  France  abroad 
ought  to  be  leveled  against  this  major- 
ity, which  does  not  represent  the  major- 
ity of  the  country.  It  has  always 
desired,  and  still  seeks,  the  dismember- 
ment of  Germany  by  the  annexation  of 
the  Rhine  provinces,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  German  unity.  This  it  regards 
as  the  sole  guaranty  of  the  security  of 
France.  It  has  obstinately  fostered  the 
imperialism  of  the  Quai  D'Orsay's  sub- 
ject states,  and  more  especially  of 
Poland,  whose  reactionary  and  anti- 
Semite  policy  it  has  always  supported. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  National  Bloc 
is  represented  by  the  development  of 
a  monstrous  imperialism,  the  more 
monstrous  because,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  our  governors 
promised  us  that  *the  victory  of 
right  and  of  civilization'  would  be 
followed  by  general  disarmament.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  have  at  this 
moment  nearly  900,000  men  under 
arms  in  time  of  peace.  There  are  more 
than  100,000  occupying  the  Left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  The  same  number  are  in 
Morocco.  There  are  80,000  in  Syria. 
Thousands  of  French  soldiers  are  quar- 
tered in  Upper  Silesia,  in  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  in  Constantinople;  the  con- 
tingents in  our  colonies,  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  have  also  been  increased.  And 
all  the  time  the  Bloc  is  campaigning  for 
huge  indemnities  from  Germany.  Was 
not  its  election  platform  in  1919  the 
phrase,  pasted  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris, 
*The  Boche  shall  pay?' 

Ex-President  Poincare,  instead  of 


adopting  the  reserved  attitude  tradi- 
tionally assumed  by  Presidents  after 
they  retire  from  the  Elysee,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Shylock  policy, 
and  in  every  speech  and  every  article  in 
the  Temps  and  the  Matin  demanded 
his  pound  of  flesh. 

Briand's  policy  was  one  of  compro- 
mise and  opportunism.  Therefore  the 
National  Bloc,  in  its  extreme  national- 
ism, was  easily  played  upon  by  the  lit- 
tle group  of  devotees  of  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent, by  Clemenceau,  Tardieu,  and 
Mandel,  and  the  excited  speeches  of  the 
Ex- War  Minister  Andre  Lefevre,  who 
continually  claims,  without  evidence, 
that  Germany  was  preparing  a  new  war, 
to  bring  about  the  coup  which  has  just 
astonished  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fall  of  M. 
Briand  was  much  less  due  to  the  Cham- 
ber than  to  the  intervention  —  sudden 
and  to  a  large  extent  unconstitutional 
—  of  M.  Millerand,  who,  in  the  strang- 
est manner,  chose  to  express  his  *  alarm ' 
about  the  Cannes  Conference.  Hence 
there  has  been  produced,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  French  politics,  a  remarkable 
evolution.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  when 
the  gentlemen  of  the  National  Bloc, 
trying  to  take  the  bit  in  their  teeth, 
wanted  to  force  the  Government  to 
occupy  the  Ruhr,  the  President,  then 
representing  moderation  and  good  sense, 
declared  that  he  would  not  hesitate, 
rather  than  accept  such  an  act  of  folly, 
to  dissolve  the  Chamber  and  appeal  to 
the  country. 

A  dissolution  to-day  would  be  the 
best  solution,  since  the  present  Parlia- 
mentary majority  endangers  world 
peace  and  is  a  public  international  nui- 
sance. There  are,  however,  two  major 
difficulties  in  the  way.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  French  public  is  unused  to  the  idea 
of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  It  has 
only  once  been  resorted  to  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  at 
the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Marshal 
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MacMahon  against  the  Republican 
majority.  Ever  since  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  assault  on  popular  repre- 
sentation. 

The  other  difficulty  is  connected  with 
the  evil  nature  of  the  present  French 
electoral  system.  The  law  of  absolute 
majority,  which,  in  any  department, 
gives  all  the  seats  to  the  party  that  has 
secured  a  bare  majority,  might  over- 
throw the  National  Bloc,  which  is  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  But  this  result 
could  only  be  obtained  if  all  the  opposi- 
tion parties  set  up  common  Usts  —  if 
Radicals  and  Socialists,  including  Com- 


munists, joined  together  on  a  common 
programme  of  opposition  to  the  Bloc. 
Such  an  electoral  policy  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  Socialist  Party. 

In  any  event  President  Millerand, 
who  has  now  become,  for  reasons  hard 
to  see,  the  sponsor  of  the  Poincare 
Government,  certainly  will  not  demand 
a  dissolution.  We  must  wait  to  see 
what  that  Government  actually  does. 
French  Socialists,  of  whatever  section, 
have  always  denounced  '  Poincare-la- 
Guerre.'  They  have  not  forgotten  and 
will  not  forget  their  international  ideals 
and  responsibilities. 


THE  MAD  KAISER 


[An  anonymous  author  said  to  belong  to  very  high  circles  in  Germany  has  just  published  a 
sensational  book  entitled  Germany's  Tragedy.  One  chapter  contains  a  character  study  of  Wil- 
liam II,  from  which  we  quote  the  following.] 


From  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  February  10  and  11 
(Vienna  Conservative  Socialist  Daily) 


William  II  has  a  bad  inheritance. 
His  great  uncle,  Frederick  William 
IV,  died  with  a  clouded  mind.  William 
himself  has  had  an  ear  abscess,  the 
true  diagnosis  of  which  has  never  been 
made  public.  This  has  given  ground  to 
a  rumor  that  it  is  of  a  hereditary  leucor- 
rheal  character.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  his  private  physician  is  said 
to  have  informed  the  Director  of  the 
Gotha  Life  Insurance  Bank  that  this 
abscess  was  incurable  and  would  even- 
tually produce  a  mental  malady. 

This  was  an  euphemism,  for  the 
mental  malady  existed  before  WiUiam 
ascended  the  throne.  Kaiser  Frederick 
declared  that  his  son  was  virtually 
insane.  When  William  was  officially 


declared  capable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs,  in  1877,  his  father  remarked  to 
the  Rector  of  Berlin  University:  *Do 
you  congratulate  me,  you  a  psychia- 
trist?' On  the  same  occasion  he  said  to 
another  gentleman:  *Dear  Count,  don't 
congratulate  me,  for  he  will  never  be 
really  competent!'  A  number  of  un- 
published medical  reports  suggested  the 
advisability  of  having  this  estabhshed 
by  law.  But  the  German  people  lacked 
the  spunk  to  insist  that  the  sensible 
proposal  of  some  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  in  1908,  to  have 
the  Federal  Diet  declare  the  Kaiser 
incompetent,  be  carried  out. 

Only  two  physicians  were  bold 
enough  to  publish  their  true  opinion 
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of  the  ex-Kaiser's  condition,  and  they 
did  so  circumspectly.  Professor  Fried- 
lander  has  written:  — 

We  are  not  ready  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  or  not  William  II  is  mentally  ab- 
normal, as  Tesdorpf  and  Forel  have  inti- 
mated, without  submitting  their  reasons  in 
detail.  We  do  not  yet  possess  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  this.  However,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  William  II  is  an  abnormally  high- 
strung  person,  whose  volitional  impulses 
are  at  times  uncontrollable,  so  as  to  render 
him  irresponsible  for  his  acts. 

Any  person  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  Kaiser  must  have 
been  impressed  by  his  periods  of  hys- 
terically voluble  conversation.  He 
would  summon  an  expert  to  inquire 
about  some  matter,  start  talking  the 
moment  the  latter  appeared,  and  dis- 
miss him  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  utter  a  single  word.  The  Monarch's 
speeches  made  him  ridiculous  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  seriously  lowered  re- 
spect for  the  German  people.  In  these 
speeches  he  betrayed  decided  symp- 
toms of  megalomania  and  morbid 
mysticism.  His  self-exaltation  knew 
no  bounds.  A  person  who  ventured  to 
question  his  views  was  rewarded  for  his 
frankness  with  a  blunt  rebuke.  Only 
flatterers  got  his  ear.  When  Moltke 
refused  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Chief  of  General  Staff,  recognizing  that 
he  was  not  then  quaUfied  for  the  post, 
the  Kaiser  said  to  him :  *  You  can  man- 
age the  lighter  duties  in  times  of  peace, 
and  in  time  of  war  I  will  help  you.' 
Yet  the  Kaiser's  comprehension  of 
strategy  was  so  rudimentary  that  he 
reduced  every  competent  officer  to 
despair  in  the  war  games  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  which  he  always  conducted, 
and  which  he  was  supposed  invariably 
to  win.  After  an  evening  of  such  theo- 
retical manoeuvres,  a  high  General 
Staff  officer  wrote  in  his  diary:  *It 
was  appalling.  If  this  man  (the  Kaiser) 
leads  our  armies  in  the  next  war,  or 


interferes  in  any  way  with  their  opera- 
tions, we  shall  be  hopelessly  defeated.' 
During  grand  manoeuvres  the  Kaiser 
made  the  same  spectacle  of  himself. 
Waldersee  was  abruptly  dismissed  from 
the  Imperial  presence  because  he  ven- 
tured a  few  words  of  criticism.  The 
Kaiser's  conception  of  a  military  mas- 
terpiece was  to  figure  as  the  centre  of 
a  set  scene,  surrounded  by  a  gorgeously 
uniformed  staff,  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse,  directing  the  attack  of  a  division 
of  cavalry  in  an  absolutely  impossible 
situation.  For  him  the  army  was 
simply  a  plaything,  to  be  used  in 
parades,  manoeuvres,  and  similar  mili- 
tary spectacles. 

Germany's  military  leaders  were 
badly  worried,  but  ventured  no  criti- 
cisms. Even  Schlieffen  used  to  say, 
when  the  Kaiser  was  about  to  lead 
manoeuvres:  *  There  may  be  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Supreme  War 
Lord's  commanding  in  person.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must 
surely  win  if  he  does  command.'  The 
fact  that  the  Kaiser  commanded,  and 
always  commanded  badly,  so  that  a 
victory  invariably  had  to  be  contrived 
for  him  by  a  weird  combination  of 
impossibilities,  demoralized  the  staff 
personnel.  Schlieffen  once  said  to  the 
high  officer  whom  I  quoted  above : '  We 
must  let  him  have  his  soldier  games  and 
his  victories,  or  else  he  will  take  a  dis- 
like to  the  thing  and  lose  interest  in  the 
army.' 

William's  megalomania  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  feeling  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  military  machine. 
He  *  smashed  the  social  democracy'; 
he  wrote  beneath  a  picture  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Von 
Friedberg,  on  January  27,  1893:  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit;  he  felt  that  he  was 
the  predestined  prophet  and  champion 
of  Europe  against  the  Yellow  Peril; 
he  proclaimed  arrogantly  to  the  distant 
Templar  Congregation  in  Jerusalem. 
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on  November  1,  1908:  *If  one  of  you 
ever  needs  a  protector,  I  am  present; 
let  him  come  to  me,  no  matter  to  what 
confession  he  belongs.* 

He  proclaimed  himself  *the  friend 
of  three  hundred  million  Mohamme- 
dans'; and  in  October  1901,  he  threat- 
ened: *  Unless  we  secure  commercial 
treaties,  I  shall  smash  things  to  smither- 
eens.* At  his  instructions  a  monument 
was  erected  in  1899  at  the  place  where 
he  had  shot  a  fine  buck.  It  bore  this 
inscription:  *Here  his  Majesty,  Em- 
peror William  II,  shot  on  ...  a 
magnificent  stag.*  In  1903  he  gave  a 
still  more  conspicuous  exhibition  of 
this  kind  of  madness.  When  he  killed 
his  two  hundredth  stag  on  Grinmetz 
Heath,  he  commissioned  the  sculptor 
Borsdorf  to  erect  a  great  monument 
there  with  this  inscription:  *Our  Ex- 
alted Markgraf  and  Master,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II,  brought  down  at  this 
point  on  Grinmetz  Heath,  the  nine- 
teenth of  September,  1902,  his  two 
hundredth  noble  stag.* 

His  megalomania  embraced  his  an- 
cestors and  his  wife.  Helffrich,  in  his 
tendential  and  plausible  but  uncon- 
vincing three-volume  work,  The  World 
WaVy  calls  this  obsession  'an  infatua- 
tion for  military  traditions.*  William's 
efforts  to  exalt  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather  were  laughable.  He  called 
him  *  William  the  Great,'  referred  to 
him  as  'enveloped  in  legends,*  and 
compared  him  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  He  spoke  of  him  as  '  an  almost 
holy  figure,*  'a  tool  of  God,'  and  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  the  aid-de-camp  of 
the  deceased.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
mysticism  or  eagerness  to  wear  the 
gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  an  aid-de- 
camp inspired  the  last  metaphor. 
Queen  Louisa  was  described  in  his 
speeches  as  *a  goddess,*  'a  saint,*  'the 
inspirer  of  the  war  of  liberation,*  and 
'the  savior  of  Prussia.*  In  even  worst 
taste  were  his  references  to  his  wife,  to 


whom  he  applied  in  public  addresses 
the  expressions,  'model  of  every  virtue,* 
'ideal  German  mother,*  and  others  of 
the  same  kind.  The  whole  Hohenzol- 
lern  legend,  so  sedulously  cultivated  by 
the  Kaiser,  was  designed  to  serve  as  an 
Old  Testament,  whose  prophecies  were 
to  be  fulfilled  in  himself,  the  world's 
Imperial  Messiah.  He  considered  him- 
self the  'instrument  of  the  Master,* 
'a  tool  of  God ' ;  indeed,  he  even  tried  to 
compete  with  Mohammed,  anc!  with 
his  own  grandfather,  of  whom  he  said, 
on  February  15,  1903,  that  God  had 
'revealed  himself  in  him.  He  later 
made  the  same  modest  assumption 
regarding  his  own  person.  He  viewed 
his  own  jubilee  as  'a  grace  of  Heaven.* 
He  did  not  shrink  from  the  most  ab- 
surd blasphemies  on  such  occasions, 
and  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
his  megalomania  had  its  roots  in  a 
mystical  religious  mania.  He  was  sat- 
urated with  the  theory  of  divine  right. 
His  fancy  that  he  received  personal 
revelations  from  God  upset  his  reason. 
At  every  opportunity  he  laid  stress 
upon  a  relationship  with  the  Deity  that 
savored  of  a  partnership  between  equals. 
He  held  that  the  purpose  of  science  was 
to  honor  God.  He  discussed  this  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  March,  1900,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  he  intermingled,  in  a 
confused  harangue,  himself,  Goethe, 
Leibnitz,  and  his  personal  mysticism. 
He  considered  the  function  of  art  as 
essentially  loftier  than  that  of  science, 
for  she  was  to  serve  the  honor  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  whom  she  was  to  glorify 
in  a  thousand  mediocre  poems,  paint- 
ings, and  statues.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous expression  of  this  megalomania, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  Kaiser's 
utter  lack  of  artistic  taste  and  instinct, 
was  the  Siegesallee,  the  designing  of 
which  he  regarded  a  memorable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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I  fancy  that  Hermann  Lutz  hit 
the  truth  when  he  wrote:  *I  cannot 
escape  the  impression  that  William 
II  preached  his  theories  of  divine  right 
and  a  divine  mission,  during  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  after  Bismarck's  fall, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  adding  to 
his  personal  prestige.  I  am  further 
convinced,  however,  that  he  gradually 
became  obsessed  by  these  ideas,  so 
that  in  the  end  he  believed  unques- 
tioningly  and  sincerely  in  their  actu- 
ality.* 

William's  obscure  mysticism  grew 
with  the  passing  years.  His  sermons 
at  sea  were  indubitable  evidence  of  his 
mental  abnormality.  In  addressing  an 
audience  of  scholars  and  students,  on 
February  9,  1913,  he  described  the  rise 
of  Prussia  after  1806  as  *a  deed  of  God' 
and  as  *an  unprecedented  miracle.' 
William's  mad  mysticism  partly  ex- 
plains a  certain  exuberant  conceit, 
that  in  periods  of  great  excitement 
became  positively  repulsive.  In  1902, 
referring  to  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
press at  a  convention  of  the  Borrussa 
Corps,  he  said:  *  Never,  so  long  as  the 
history  of  our  German  universities  is 
written,  will  one  of  them  have  an  op- 
portunity to  record  an  equal  honor,' 
and  *all  the  young  members  of  the 
Corps  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
press rest  to-day  will  have  received  a 
consecration  for  their  whole  lives.' 
Such  exaggerated  expressions  violated 
every  canon  of  good  taste.  His  glori- 
fications of  the  Empress  involuntarily 
recall  Bismarck's  sarcastic  references 
to  the   'Holstein  dairymaid,  whose 
healthy  blood  may  reinvigorate  the 
corrupt  blood  of  the  Hohenzollerns.' 
This  simple  Holstein  princess  naturally 
was  sadly  unfitted  for  the  divine  pedes- 
tal to  which  her  mad  Caesar  tried  to 
exalt  her.   She  deserved  pity  rather 
than  deification. 

William's  tendency  to  lose  his  head 
accounts  for  many  of  his  impulsive 


and  unfortunate  expressions  and  ac- 
tions. For  instance,  there  was  his  be- 
stowing the  order  Pour  le  Merite  upon 
the  Russian  General  Stossel,  the  de- 
fender of  Port  Arthur.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  Stossel  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death  for 
dereliction  of  duty,  indolence,  and 
cowardice.  All  the  world  laughed  at 
William.  In  1904  he  characterized 
Count  Zeppelin  as  *a  crazy  South  Ger- 
man Graf,'  and  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, 1908,  he  lauded  him  as  'the 
greatest  German  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.' He  was  fond  of  taking  oaths  of 
loyalty  to  himself,  decorated  *  litis' 
with  the  Pour  le  Merite  order,  pre- 
sented marches  to  ships,  and  informed 
the  King  of  Spain  *that  the  German 
people  unite  in  daily  prayer  for  the 
young  ruler.'  At  the  Cathedral  of 
Drontheim  he  personally  sent  *  ardent 
prayers  to  Heaven  that  it  watch  over 
Your  Majesty  (King  Hakon  VII),  and 
that  Your  Majesty  may  succeed  in 
leading  the  Norwegian  people  into  a 
glorious  and  prosperous  future.'  He 
lavished  monuments  upon  foreign  na- 
tions that  did  not  want  them,  and  he 
was,  as  an  Englishman  aptly  said,  'the 
enfant  terrible  of  Europe.' 

Thus  an  idea  of  his  own  exagger- 
ated greatness  and  a  morbid  van- 
ity took  complete  possession  of  him. 
There  were  years  when  he  spent  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
days  traveling;  and  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  changed  his  uniforms,  of 
which  he  had  more  than  a  thousand, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  within 
twenty-four  hours.  During  the  darkest 
period  of  the  World  War,  when  every 
citizen  of  Germany  was  sacrificing  his 
all  for  his  country,  the  Kaiser  was  hav- 
ing heavy  golden  arm  bands  put  on 
his  tunics.  His  uniform  designs  and 
his  fashion  of  wearing  his  moustache 
became  common  jokes.  When  he  vis- 
ited the  front,  his  theatrical  manner  of- 
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fended  the  soldiers  instead  of  strength- 
ening their  loyalty.  In  spite  of  his 
infatuation  with  military  things,  he 
never  understood  military  science.  He 
could  not  have  been  a  Napoleon,  even 
had  he  possessed  military  talent.  When 
he  knelt  on  a  battle  field  covered  with 
dead  and  exclaimed,  with  tear-stained 
eyes :  *  My  God,  I  have  not  willed  this,* 
it  was  a  mere  theatrical  gesture.  He 
always  acted  as  if  he  were  on  the  stage. 
His  life  was  a  perpetual  pose.  His  pub- 
lic descriptions  of  the  great  war  as  a 
conflict  between  opposing  moral  and 
intellectual  codes,  proves  that  he  utter- 
ly failed  to  comprehend  the  philo- 
sophical background  of  that  conflict. 
Moral  and  intellectual  codes  played  a 
very  minor  part  in  that  great  greed- 
begotten  struggle. 

No  man  did  so  much  to  destroy  the 
prestige  of  monarchy  in  Germany  as 
this  unhappy  man,  who  belonged  in  a 
sanitarium  and  not  upon  the  throne. 
Unhappily,  his  acts  were  more  than 
the  ridiculous  antics  of  a  madman; 
they  were  the  deeds  of  a  crowned  ruler, 
spelling  ruin  to  the  German  people, 
who  did  not  have  the  resolution  and 
self-respect  to  put  this  royal  mischief- 
maker  where  he  could  do  no  harm. 

William  loved  to  pose  as  a  prince  of 
peace.  It  is  true  he  wished  peace,  so 
far  as  a  man  with  his  malady  con- 
sistently wishes  anything.  But  he 
was  also  captivated  with  the  idea  of 
playing  the  armored  knight,  who  says, 
*Let  there  be  peace,'  and  is  obeyed. 
This  attitude  was  irritating  and  chal- 
lenging. It  might  have  caused  war 
before  it  did,  had  England  not  hon- 
estly sought  peace  and  France  hon- 
estly feared  war. 

The  former  Kaiser's  naval  policy 
fell  increasingly  under  the  control  of 
the  pan-Germans.  It  was  the  acme  of 
folly  to  boast,  as  William  did,  of  the 
future  deeds  of  the  German  navy, 
even  before  he  had  a  navy.  When  he 


appointed  himself  Field  Marshal  in 
1900,  it  was  silly  for  him  to  say:  *The 
new  offensive  flank  which  I  have 
brought  to  the  support  of  the  army, 
in  the  powerful  navy  I  have  built, 
places  us  in  a  position  to  face  any 
peril,  to  defy  any  league  that  may  be 
formed  against  us.' 

Why  did  a  prince  of  peace  need  an 
offensive  flank?  Moreover,  the  World 
War  proved  that  there  were  leagues  too 
strong  for  the  German  army,  in  spite  of 
all  its  offensive  flanks  and  heroism. 
William  II  had  no  occasion  to  quote 
repeatedly,  in  relation  to  his  new  navy, 
a  remark  of  Frederick  William  I:  *If 
a  man  wants  to  settle  something  in 
this  world,  the  pen  will  not  do  it  for 
him  unless  backed  up  by  the  sword.' 
Above  all,  he  should  not  have  used  the 
boastful  language  that  startled  the 
world  in  1900:  *The  ocean  also  testifies 
that  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe, 
far  across  its  waters,  no  matter  of 
moment  shall  be  settled  henceforth 
without  Germany,  and  without  the 
German  Kaiser.'  He  ought  not  to  have 
said  to  the  Tsar,  when  they  exchanged 
courtesies  on  August  7,  1902:  *The 
Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Admiral  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  Eng- 
land naturally  let  the  German  Kaiser 
know  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
Lord  Fisher  was  the  Admiral  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  was  a  bitter  pill.  Last 
of  all,  he  ought  not  to  have  stigmatized 
pacificism  as  an  illness.  He  should  not 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  1905 : 
*  Powder  dry,  sword  unsheathed,  ob- 
jective in  view,  every  muscle  tense,  and 
the  blue  devils  banished  1  I  drink  to 
our  nation  in  arms!'  Such  instances 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  an  unctuous 
hypocrite,  a  reputation  dating  from 
the  unfortunate  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  Bismarck's  services,  im- 
mediately after  he  drove  Bismarck  out 
of  office. 
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William  II  was  much  too  timid,  es- 
pecially in  his  periods  of  depression, 
seriously  to  desire  war.  His  fits  of 
weeping  during  the  war,  and  the  ir- 
resolution he  invariably  manifested  in 
times  of  difficulty,  prove  this  beyond 
question.  But,  having  no  common 
sense,  he  doubtlessly  played  with  the 
fire.  He  himself  said  that  *he  threw 
down  the  gauge  of  battle  to  France  in 
Morocco.'  Count  Hoensbroech,  in  his 
book,  William's  Abdication  and  Flighty 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Kaiser 
was  a  physical  coward.  He  draws  that 
conclusion  from  his  by  no  means  val- 
iant attitude  during  the  first  days  of  the 
Revolution.  Secretary  von  Schon,  in 
his  book,  My  Experience,  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  Kaiser's  landing  at 
Tangier  which  contains  further  evi- 
dence of  his  timidity.  The  numerous 
trials  for  lese  majesty  during  his  reign 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  William's 
solicitude  for  his  personal  safety,  al- 
though they  are  to  be  explained  to 
some  extent  by  the  eagerness  of  pubUc 
prosecutors  to  make  a  name  for  them- 
selves. This  much  at  least  is  certain: 
William  II  never,  either  in  war  or  in 
peace,  gave  a  single  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal courage. 

The  ex-Kaiser's  conduct  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kruger  telegram,  in  1896, 
indicates  his  political  incompetence. 
It  did  not  help  the  Boers,  and  it  re- 
vealed to  England  the  real  spirit  ani- 
mating German  policy.  This  telegram 
was  the  result  of  an  outburst  of  anger 
on  William's  part,  because  the  London 
Standard,  a  Conservative  daily,  in  re- 
ferring to  a  speech  which  he  had  de- 
livered on  board  the  Worth,  on  August 
6,  recommended  that  hereafter  he  re- 
serve his  warlike  remarks  for  German 
territory  and  not  for  Enghsh  waters. 
William  and  his  equally  stupid  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  Freiherr  von 
Marshall,  thought  they  were  *  getting 
back'  at  England.  We  are  informed 


that  Von  Marshall  suggested  the  tele- 
gram, and  the  Kaiser  was  persuaded  to 
send  it. 

The  truth  is  that  we  were  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  a  world  war  at  that 
time.  For  it  occurred  to  another  genius 
in  the  Foreign  Office  that  it  would  be  a 
bright  idea  to  send  four  hundred  of  our 
colonial  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Boers,  and  to  demand  that  Portugal 
permit  them  to  travel  across  its  terri- 
tories from  Delagoa  Bay.  Marquis  de 
Soveral,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Lisbon  Foreign  Office,  bluntly  refused 
the  permission  thus  dictatorially  de- 
manded, and  thereby  spared  the  world, 
for  the  time  being,  a  fearful  war.  Lord 
Salisbury  said  in  1899 :  — 

The  Jameson  raid  was  certainly  a  foolish 
adventure.  It  was  foolish  because  it  was 
planned  on  false  assumptions  and  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  But  the  Kruger  tele- 
gram was  even  more  foolish,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  German  interests.  What 
the  German  Government  had  in  view,  when 
it  demanded  permission  from  Portugal  to 
send  a  few  hundred  soldiers  through  that 
country's  territories  to  the  Transvaal,  is  a 
complete  riddle  to  me.  What  could  that 
Government  accomplish  in  that  way.^^  It 
is  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  in  any  case, 
that  the  thing  failed,  on  account  of  Soveral's 
resolute  attitude.   The  moment  the  first 
German  soldier  trod  the  soil  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  war  would  have  been 
inevitable.   Had  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many begun  fighting,  it  would  have  brought 
about  a  general  European  war,  and  perhaps 
a  world  war.    Courcelles  (at  that  time 
French  ambassador  in  London)  informed 
me,  at  the  instance  of  his  Government,  that 
in  case  of  a  war  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, France  would  observe  an  attitude  of 
exceedingly  benevolent  neutrality  toward 
us,  and  would  probably  eventually  take  an 
active  part  in  the  conflict.  We  were  also 
notified  from  St.  Petersburg  that  in  case 
we  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Ger- 
many, we  should  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  Russia,  either  in  central  Asia  or  else- 
where. 
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In  spite  of  all  this,  when  England 
finally  became  involved  in  actual  hos- 
tilities with  Kriiger,  William  prepared 
for  Great  Britain,  without  any  invi- 
tation to  do  so,  a  plan  of  campaign 
against  the  very  Boers  to  whom  he  had 
proposed  to  send  four  hundred  colonial 
troops  as  a  reinforcement.  This  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  consistency  of 
German  foreign  policy,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  that  pohcy  right  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  War.  When 
Kriiger  made  his  trip  to  Europe  to 
secure  sympathy  from  European  Gov- 
ernments, he  was  not  even  received  at 
Berlin. 

Another  international  blunder  of 
first  magnitude,  that  did  immeasur- 
able harm  to  Germany,  was  committed 
by  the  Kaiser  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  to  China  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  uprising.  These  are  the  words 
he  addressed  to  the  departing  German 
soldiers  at  Bremerhaven,  on  July  27, 
1900:  — 

No  mercy  shall  be  shown!  No  prisoners 
shall  be  taken!  Let  every  one  who  falls  into 
your  hands  be  a  dead  man!  A  thousand 
years  ago  the  Huns  under  their  King  Attila 
won  a  reputation  that  is  still  handed  down 
in  legend  and  story;  let  the  name  of  Ger- 
many be  remembered  in  China  a  thousand 
years  hence  in  a  like  manner,  so  that  here- 
after a  Chinaman  will  never  venture  even 
to  look  with  enmity  at  a  German. 

And  the  German  nation  tolerated 
without  protest  these  disgraceful 
words,  this  outburst  of  a  depraved 
mentality  and  diseased  brain.  And 
Germans  hasten  to  forget  that  it  was 
their  Kaiser  who  riveted  the  abusive 
name  of  Huns  upon  his  own  army. 

The  pernicious  influence  which  Wil- 
ham  exercised  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  Germany  was  rendered  possible 
only  by  a  system  of  personal  govern- 
ment, that  attained  unprecedented 
development  during  his  reign.  He  did 
not  understand  the  German  people; 
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he  knew  only  the  nobihty,  the  army 
officials,  the  official  classes,  and  a  few 
scholars  and  artists.  And  of  the  latter, 
those  whom  he  favored  were  not  among 
the  truly  eminent.  This  brood  con- 
sisted of  such  people  as  that  distin- 
guished supervisor  who  said  in  a  pub- 
lic discourse  that,  compared  with  the 
brilliant  talents  of  the  Emperor,  the 
most  gifted  among  them  were  mere 
simpletons  —  a  statement  that  prob- 
ably applied  quite  well  to  the  gentle- 
man who  made  it. 

William  divided  the  common  people 
into  those  who  were  against  him  and 
those  who  were  for  him.  He  smiled 
benevolently  upon  the  latter  and  he 
'crushed'  the  former  —  but  only  figur- 
atively. 

His  defiant  attitude  toward  the 
Social  Democrats  was  what  might  be 
expected  of  a  man  who  believed  him- 
self their  divinely  appointed  ruler. 
At  first,  he  refused  to  take  the  Social- 
Democratic  movement  seriously.  In 
1890  he  said  to  one  of  his  ministers: 
*Just  leave  the  Social  Democrats  to 
me;  I'll  soon  settle  them.'  He  did  not 
know  what  the  Socialists  wanted.  He 
merely  felt  instinctively  that  their 
agitation  threatened  his  supremacy, 
and  he  confounded  his  supremacy  with 
the  national  welfare.  *To  my  mind 
every  Social  Democrat  is  an  enemy  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Fatherland.'  He 
addressed  these  words  to  some  striking 
miners,  adding  that  if  they  ofi'ered  the 
slightest  resistance  to  the  authorities, 
he  would  order  them  shot  down  en 
masse.  He  desired  children  to  be 
taught  in  school  *that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Social  Democrats  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  God's  commandments  and 
Christian  ethics,  but  it  is  impractical 
in  application,  and  its  results  will  be 
equally  ruinous  to  individuals  and  to 
the  community.'  He  really  thought 
that  if  the  Social  Democrats  acquired 
a  majority  in  Berlin  they  would  *  plun- 
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der  the  citizens/  In  1892,  when  oppo- 
sition was  offered  in  the  Reichstag  to 
his  miUtary  estimates,  he  said  in  his 
New  Year  proclamation  to  the  army 
commanders,  'I  will  crush  this  oppo- 
sition! '  And  in  1897,  when  addressing 
the  Brandenburg  Provincial  Assembly, 
he  said :  — 

Any  political  group  that  attempts  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  attack  religion,  and  that  does 
not  show  proper  respect  for  the  person  of  its 
exalted  Master,  is  a  pest  and  must  be  ex- 
terminated. 

He  repeatedly  admonished  army 
recruits  and  officers  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  the  enemy  at  home.  During  the 
war  he  remarked,  with  a  smile,  *  When 
the  Guard  appears,  democracy  van- 
ishes.* He  had  no  comprehension 
whatsoever  for  the  German  political 
idealism  of  1848.  At  the  dedication  of 
the  Kaiser  Alexander  Grenadier  Bar- 
racks on  March  28,  1901,  he  said:  — 

The  regiment's  duty  is  to  serve  as  a  body- 
guard, ever  ready  by  day  and  by  night  to 


stake  its  life,  if  necessary,  for  the  King  and 
his  House;  and  should  the  city  of  Berlin,  as 
it  once  did  in  1848,  presumptuously  and 
disobediently  rise  against  the  King,  then 
it  will  become  your  duty,  my  grenadiers,  to 
bring  these  presumptuous  and  disobedient 
people  to  reason  with  the  points  of  your 
bayonets. 

One  can  easily  imagine  what  impres- 
sion this  speech  made  upon  the  people 
of  Berlin.  William  II  drove  the  electors 
by  thousands  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  and  the  fact 
that  on  January  25,  1912  that  party 
returned  to  the  Reichstag  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  representatives  in- 
stead of  the  fifty-three  representatives 
in  the  previous  House,  was  due  largely 
to  these  oratorical  threats. 

This  pompous  puppet  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  assume  that  he  had  been 
designated  by  the  Almighty  to  lead  the 
German  people  into  an  era  of  unprece- 
dented glory.  A  man  who,  after  all 
this  experience,  still  believes  in  mon- 
archy, is  indeed  unteachable  and  in- 
curable. 
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From  Nuova  Antologia,  February  1 
(Literary  and  Political  Semi- Monthly) 


New  Orleans,  March  1. 
I  AM  reveling  in  warm  sunshine, 
semitropical  vegetation,  and  light 
spring  clothing.  It  is  delightful  to  sit  in 
a  cafe  and  sip  lemonade,  instead  of 
standing  at  a  bar,  with  your  foot  on  a 
rail,  tossing  down  cocktails;  and  to  see 
ladies  in  grand  decollete  at  Bellan- 
ger's,  the  fashionable  refreshment  place 


in  Canal  Street,  taking  ices  after  the 
theatre.  But  above  all,  I  delight  to 
mingle  with  the  gay  crowds  that  stroll 
through  the  parks  on  Sunday,  throng 
the  restaurants  of  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs of  a  late  afternoon,  and  pack  the 
theatres  and  places  of  refreshment 
every  evening  until  far  into  the  night. 
With  the  gloomy  Protestant  Sundays  of 
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the  North  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  have 
conceived  a  real  liking  for  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  here,  who  govern  the  con- 
sciences of  their  Catholic  flocks,  cer- 
tainly not  after  our  fashion,  but  with 
a  kindly  indulgence  that  encourages 
them  to  relax  in  mind  and  body  after 
the  week's  labor.  This  is  the  most  strik- 
ing Latin  trait  in  the  metropolis  of 
Louisiana.  Coming  directly  from  the 
foggy  cities  of  the  North,  New  Orleans 
with  its  sunlight,  its  festal  air,  its  all- 
pervading  cheeriness  and  gayety,  seems 
to  me  the  most  beautiful  city  I  have 
visited  since  I  landed  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  many  handsome 
buildings,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick;  the 
balconies  and  porches  are  adorned  with 
artistic  ironwork,  although  usually  of 
rather  heavy  design.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  are  furrowed  by  tracks 
over  which  street  cars,  decorated  with 
designs  popular  upon  coaches  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  pass  to  and  fro,  drawn 
by  a  single  mule.  The  city  is  well 
lighted,  as  are  also  the  great  and  richly 
stocked  stores  and  the  popular  confec- 
tionary shops  that  take  the  place  of 
our  cafes. 

Canal  Street,  the  principal  thorough- 
fare, need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  the  best  boulevards  of  Europe. 
Down  its  whole  length  extends  a  belt  of 
lawn,  adorned  with  beautiful  flower 
beds.  The  sidewalks  are  thronged  day 
and  night  with  happy  people  of  every 
color,  whom  it  does  one's  heart  good 
to  watch.  Jackson  Square,  filled  with 
orange  trees,  Japanese  medlars,  and 
other  trees  in  flower  and  fruit,  has  a 
statue  of  General  Jackson  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  designed 
by  one  of  their  fathers,  is  not  especial- 
ly meritorious  from  the  architectural 
standpoint.  The  college  adjoining  it  is 
in  the  Moorish  style.  There  is  also  a 
Moorish  building  constructed  entirely 
of  iron  which  occupies  an  entire  block. 
It  was  erected  by  an  Italian,  who  failed 


before  it  was  completed.  Just  now  it  is 
occupied  by  a  charity  bazaar  for  the 
benefit  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers.  The 
ladies  who  are  selling  goods  generally 
have  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  are  very 
graceful.  They  are  aided  by  former 
Confederate  officers,  among  whom  is 
General  Hood,  who  uses  crutches  on 
account  of  the  wounds  he  received 
when  commanding  in  Tennessee.  At 
this  fair  I  saw  a  buggy  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  sons  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
La  Ristori  recited  some  verses.  Since 
I  do  not  know  anyone  here,  I  escaped 
being  robbed.  The  St.  Charles  Hotel 
is  a  monumental  building,  and  a  great 
rendezvous  of  Southern  business  men. 
The  lobby  is  virtually  a  stock  exchange, 
where  revolver  shots  are  sometimes 
heard.  Dueling  is  still  common.  Men 
fight  with  the  sword,  with  double-bar- 
reled shotguns,  and  sometimes  with 
bowie  knives  —  usually  to  the  death. 
Three  or  four  days  ago  a  husband  chal- 
lenged a  man  who  had  offended  his 
wife.  They  fought  with  rifles,  firing  at 
the  same  instant,  and  both  falling  dead. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  repress  these 
bloody  encounters,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  Yankees,  who  are  more 
accustomed  to  settle  their  difliculties 
with  their  fists. 

Upon  the  advice  of  an  acquaintance 
I  have  put  up  at  the  quieter  Hotel  St. 
Louis.  Strolling  along  the  Mississippi 
levee  in  company  with  an  agreeable 
New  Orleans  man,  I  was  astonished  to 
see  the  amount  of  traffic  here.  Count- 
less river  boats  and  ocean  steamers 
were  moored  along  the  wharves.  Still 
my  companion  insisted  that  traffic  to- 
day is  only  a  pale  reflection  of  what  it 
was  before  the  war.  New  Orleans  is  the 
principal  transshipping  port  for  the 
great  products  of  the  South  —  cotton 
and  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
now  confined  to  upland  plantations, 
the  lower  country  being  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  sugar  cane.  This  is  due  to 
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an  insect  pest  which  thrives  in  the 
warm,  humid  cUmate  along  the  river, 
boring  its  way  into  the  cotton  bolls 
and  destroying  the  fibre.  The  city's 
most  serious  commercial  loss  is  that  of 
the  Kentucky  tobacco  trade.  In  the 
old  days  this  commodity  was  brought 
down  the  river  and  shipped  from  here 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  New 
Orleans  was  blockaded  during  the  war, 
the  crop  began  to  go  to  New  York  by 
rail.  Shippers  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  capitalists  of  that  city  for  large 
advances  of  money,  but  when  condi- 
tions return  to  normal  it  is  expected 
that  tobacco  will  again  be  shipped  by 
the  old  economical  river  route. 

Canal  Street  divides  the  city  into 
two  distinct  parts.  The  Americans  live 
on  the  west.  They  are  industrious,  busy 
traders,  intent  on  accumulating  for- 
tunes. They  have  already  recovered 
from  the  losses  of  the  war.  On  the  other 
side  live  the  Creoles,  of  French  descent, 
aristocratic  and  proud  of  their  great 
plantations,  which  were  formerly  culti- 
vated by  armies  of  slaves.  Their  for- 
tunes received  a  fearful  blow  when  the 
Negroes  were  emancipated,  and  their 
lands  were  left  untilled.  But  they  still 
own  the  soil,  and  prosperity  will  again 
smile  upon  them  when  labor  has  accus- 
tomed itself  to  its  new  status.  At  pres- 
ent the  competition  of  the  Americans 
is  formidable,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Creoles  to  maintain  their  old  unques- 
tioned social  supremacy.  As  soon  as  the 
North  had  won  the  war,  the  Negroes 
either  deserted  the  plantations  or  were 
carried  away  by  force.  However,  their 
dream  of  living  without  work  was  of 
short  duration,  and  they  are  now 
drifting  back  to  the  plantations  of  their 
own  accord. 

Zealous  reformers  from  the  North 
have  established  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau for  the  laudable  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  newly  emancipated  slaves 
and  regulating  their  relations  with  their 


former  masters.  The  Negroes  are  re- 
quired to  register  at  the  Bureau,  and 
planters  apply  to  it  for  whatever  la- 
borers they  need.  The  Bureau  supplies 
the  planter  with  Negro  hands,  collects 
their  wages  for  them,  and  sees  that  the 
contracts  made  with  them  are  carried 
out.  Its  other  functions  are  to  look 
after  the  Negroes  who  are  not  yet  em- 
ployed, and  to  provide  them  with  suffi- 
cient instruction  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  Theoretically, 
this  is  very  fine.  In  practice,  it  is  a 
failure.  Corrupt  Government  officials 
steal  the  Negroes'  wages,  leaving  their 
wards  to  get  along  the  best  they  can, 
compel  the  latter  to  work  for  them  with- 
out compensation,  and  accept  bribes 
from  their  former  masters.  The  result 
is  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau  throws  the  poor  Negroes 
into  a  panic.  There  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  this;  for  the  state  officials,  even 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  steal  openly 
and  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers.  At  least  this  is  the 
situation  as  described  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  at  the  club.  I  repeat  what 
is  told  me,  but  cannot  guarantee  that 
it  is  free  from  exaggeration. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  gentlemen 
who  give  me  such  information  admit 
that  some  people  who  came  from  the 
North  are  honest  idealists  deserving  of 
all  respect.  Such  men  are  establishing 
excellent  schools  for  the  colored  people 
and  conducting  evangelical  work  among 
them. 

I  received  more  precise  information, 
based  on  personal  experience,  from  Mr. 
Forstall,  a  prominent  banker,  who  re- 
ceived me  most  hospitably  at  his  mag- 
nificent residence.  Despite  his  seventy 
years,  Mr.  Forstall  is  an  active  and 
vigorous  man,  with  a  clearness  of  intel- 
lect and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  before  the 
war  and  at  the  present  time,  that  lend 
great  value  to  his  opinion.  Before  the 
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war  his  numerous  slaves  lived  under  a 
patriarchal  regime.  He  provided  most 
of  their  food  and  looked  after  their  wel- 
fare. They  constituted  a  great  family. 
When  the  Yankee  troops  came,  they 
drove  the  Negroes  from  the  plantations 
in  order  to  break  up  the  slave  system. 
In  former  days  he  had  an  immense 
capital  tied  up  in  slaves,  which  were 
always  a  precarious  investment.  It 
cost  very  large  sums  to  keep  them,  and 
they  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble. 
Now  he  pays  his  laborers  a  dollar  a  day 
in  store  orders,  with  which  they  are 
able  to  purchase  food  and  clothing  at 
his  plantation  store.  Accounts  are 
balanced  weekly.  He  does  not  think  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  by  a  Negro 
is  much  different  from  that  performed 
by  a  white.  Some  Negroes  spend  all 
they  earn  and  others  save  money,  but 
that  used  to  happen  when  they  were 
still  slaves.  Mr.  Forstall  urged  me  most 
hospitably  to  visit  his  plantation  and 
to  see  his  new  sugar  mill,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Louisiana. 

This  sober  opinion  of  Mr.  Forstall 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  passion- 
ate fury  of  the  young  men  I  meet  at 
the  club,  at  cafes,  and  at  social  gather- 
ings, who  burst  into  torrents  of  impetu- 
ous abuse  of  the  North  whenever  poli- 
tics are  mentioned. 

At  a  soiree  at  the  home  of  Madame 
Seguin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peychot,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
gentlemen  who  seemed  to  take  the 
presence  of  a  European  as  an  invitation 
to  pour  out  the  rebellious  resentment 
which  still  boils  in  their  Southern 
bosoms.  The  burden  of  their  story  was : 
*We  surrendered  in  good  faith;  we  ac- 
cepted the  terms  given  to  the  conquer- 
ed; we  do  not  intend  to  rebel  again.  In 
spite  of  the  humiliations  heaped  upon 
us,  there  has  not  been  the  shadow  of  a 
design  on  our  part  to  resume  the  war. 
We  have  no  means  of  doing  so.  Our 
arms  have  been  taken  from  us;  our 


country  has  been  ravaged;  slavery  has 
fallen  —  no  one  realizes  that  as  vividly 
as  we  do.  The  crisis  was  a  violent  one, 
but  now  that  the  amputation  has  been 
performed,  we  realize  its  benefit  and 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  free 
labor.  Now  we  need  peace.  We  need 
an  opportunity  to  restore  our  fortunes, 
to  reconstruct  our  country  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  the  whole  Union. 
But  our  good- will  is  flouted;  every  de- 
vice is  used  to  prevent  reconstruction. 
Odious  restrictions  oppress  our  com- 
merce. We  are  under  the  heel  of  gen- 
erals and  judges  with  indefinite  powers, 
superior  to  the  law,  who  without  pre- 
ferring any  charge,  without  giving  us 
a  trial,  can  take  away  our  property  and 
cast  us  into  prison. 

*  Whence  can  we  draw  courage  to  cul- 
tivate our  plantations,  when  the  mere 
caprice  of  a  soldier  may  take  our  prop- 
erty from  us  under  the  same  false 
pretext,  often  entirely  imaginary,  that 
we  have  committed  an  offense  against 
the  majesty  of  the  Union?  They  want 
an  infallible  guaranty  that  we  shall  not 
revolt  before  removing  this  intolerable 
incubus;  but  what  better  guaranty  is 
there  than  our  weakness  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery?  The  only  thing  that 
we  do  not  submit  to,  and  never  shall 
submit  to,  is  social  and  political  equal- 
ity with  the  blacks.  They  are  trying  to 
force  upon  us  four  million  voters  of  a 
lower  race.  In  some  localities  these 
constitute  an  overwhelming  majority. 
They  are  hostile  to  us.  They  elect  offi- 
cers, regardless  of  their  qualifications, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  us  in 
subjection.  Let  the  Yankees  come 
down  here  and  see  the  stupid,  ignorant 
race  that  they  want  to  make  our  equals 
in  ruling  the  common  destinies  of  the 
nation.  If  they  were  educated  men,  if 
they  were  worthy  of  American  citizen- 
ship, we  should  not  object  to  them; 
but  as  it  is,  we  should  be  lowering  our- 
selves to  place  ourselves  on  their  level. 
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And  because  we  will  not  consent,  the 
North  has  taken  away  our  right  to 
vote  and  is  trying  to  reduce  us  to  a 
territorial  status.  For  this  object  its 
agents  impose  on  us  laws  more  barbar- 
ous than  those  of  Russia  —  tyrannical 
laws.  The  legislature  of  the  state  holds 
its  session  and  enacts  legislation;  but 
General  Sheridan,  the  military  com- 
mander of  Louisiana,  can  suspend  the 
execution  of  any  act  of  the  legislature 
by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  whenever 
it  suits  his  pleasure.' 

The  complaints  of  these  gentlemen 
have  some  foundation.  The  Tribune, 
the  radical  newspaper  of  New  Orleans, 
is  raging  because  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress at  Washington  have  passed,  by  a 
heavy  majority  and  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  President,  a  bill  introduced 
by  Sherman,  which  I  have  myself  pe- 
rused. It  confers  upon  the  military 
commanders  of  the  former  rebellious 
states  the  right  to  impose  death  penal- 
ties and  to  sequestrate  the  property  of 
the  residents  of  those  states,  the  right 
to  nominate  and  to  remove  magistrates, 
the  right  to  appoint  committees  to 
draw  up  the  registration  lists  of  voters 
and  to  enroll  citizens  without  regard 
to  color.  The  elections  will  probably 
take  place  within  a  few  weeks.  There 
will  be  revolver  shooting  between  the 
blacks  and  whites,  and  lives  will  be 
sacrificed,  as  they  were  on  the  tragic 
thirtieth  of  last  July. 

New  Orleans,  March  3. 
I  arose  at  five  o'clock  this  morning  to 
visit  the  old  French  market.  I  saw  dis- 
played under  broad  shelters  great  heaps 
of  bananas,  oranges,  Italian  chestnuts, 
Japanese  persimmons,  pineapples,  coco- 
nuts, vegetables,  flowers,  meat,  and 
fish.  I  saw  some  families  of  Chaca  In- 
dians from  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  They  are  brownish,  indolent 
creatures  who  sell  vegetables,  a  kind 
of  green  powder  which  I  could  not 


identify,  and  baskets  of  their  own 
weaving.  Negro  cooks  were  passing  to 
and  fro  among  these  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, their  heads  wrapped  in  bright- 
colored  handkerchiefs,  adding  a  touch 
of  brilliant  coloring  to  the  scene. 

Then  I  took  a  street  car  without  a 
star  —  for  the  starred  cars  are  for 
Negroes  only  —  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
fourth  district.  The  route  lay  between 
cottages  and  pleasant  gardens,  where 
wealthy  American  residents  retire  to 
domestic  pleasures  after  their  fatiguing 
business  in  Carondelet  Street.  I  was 
just  in  time  for  an  appointment  with 
our  consul,  who  took  me  to  see  a  cock- 
fight. We  witnessed  three  matches. 
Two  of  the  contestants  were  killed.  A 
third  was  withdrawn,  fatally  injured. 
The  spectators  occupied  rising  tiers  of 
seats  surrounding  a  little  ring,  under  a 
broad  roof.  The  cocks  were  weighed, 
then  exhibited  to  the  public  by  their 
trainers.  As  soon  as  these  fighting 
birds  are  set  down  in  the  arena  they 
fly  at  each  other  and  are  cheered  on  by 
the  auditors  until  the  event  is  over. 
There  have  been  cases  where  a  dying 
cock  in  its  death  spasm  struck  his  spur 
into  the  heart  of  his  exulting  adversary 
and  killed  him  instantly.  These  fiery 
birds  fight  furiously,  but  at  the  same 
time  skillfully.  They  watch  each  other 
alertly;  they  thrust  and  parry;  they 
attack  their  rivals  with  their  beaks 
and  tear  each  other's  breast  and  throat 
with  their  spurs.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  rounds  the  trainers  stop  their 
bleeding  and  caress  them.  The  fight 
ends  when  one  of  the  champions  is 
killed  or  lies  with  his  feet  in  the  air. 
Behind  the  seats  a  roulette  game  was 
running  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators  during  the  interval  between 
the  matches.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  people  of  the  lower  class.  The 
English-speaking  residents  were  not 
there,  because  it  was  Sunday. 

After  leaving  the  Cockpit  we  took 
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the  railway  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  crossing  a  big  marsh  where  I 
saw  many  curious  aquatic  plants.  All 
kinds  of  odd  animals  thrive  in  these 
marshes:  huge  bullfrogs,  alligators,  —  I 
have  bought  some  of  the  skins,  —  and  a 
fish  they  call  the  grognardy  that  puts  its 
mouth  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
emits  a  grunt.  I  tasted  this  fish  at  a 
restaurant,  but  never  heard  one  grunt. 
On  the  opposite  bank  I  visited  the  home 
of  a  Mr.  Rocchi  di  Saronno,  situated  on 
a  wooded  bay.  This  gentleman  has 
made  a  fortune.  I  met  at  his  residence 
another  Italian,  who  is  painting  pic- 
tures here  —  a  certain  Campiglio  di 
Comabio.  Along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
they  gather  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of 
little  shells  with  which  they  macadam- 
ize the  streets  and  parkways;  for  there 
is  not  a  stone  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans.  The  larger  shells  are 
burned  for  lime.  Building  stones  and 
paving  stones  are  brought  by  water 
from  a  distance. 

We  wound  up  for  breakfast  at  Vic- 
tor's, one  of  the  numerous  French  res- 
taurants. It  shares  with  Moreau's,  the 
St.  Charles,  the  CosmopoHtan,  and 
the  Pilgrim,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  dining-place  in  the  town.  I  have 
eaten  there  a  very  delicious  Mississippi 
River  fish,  the  sheepshead,  and  the 
famous  pombaloty  which  is  rare  at  this 
season.  We  were  not  able  to  get  seats 
at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre  where  Faust 
was  given,  it  being  Sunday,  and  after 
hesitating  whether  to  try  a  farce  at  the 
Olympic  Musical  Hall,  Rip  Van  Winhle 
at  the  Variety,  or  Orpheus  in  Inferno^ 
which  was  given  in  German  at  the 
National  Theatre,  we  finally  settled  the 
matter  by  sitting  lazily  at  one  of  the 
tables  in  Bellanger's  and  watching  the 
pretty  girls  go  by. 

I  must  tell  a  good  joke  on  myself  in 
conclusion.  I  noticed  that  the  ladies 
and  girls  here  turned  their  faces  away 
the  moment  I  looked  at  them,  and  that 


on  the  street  car  they  would  turn  their 
backs  toward  me  with  an  expression  of 
disgust,  although  American  ladies  do 
not  generally  take  offense  at  being 
admired  and  scrutinized.  Finally  I 
learned  the  reason  for  this  from  an 
acquaintance,  some  of  whose  lady 
friends  inquired  of  him  if  I  were  not  a 
Federal  officer,  because  I  wore  a  dark 
blue  suit.  I  hastened  to  change  to 
clothes  of  a  different  color,  and  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  with  a  less  hostile 
attitude. 

New  Orleans,  March  5. 

The  fire  companies  are  the  most  pop- 
ular organizations  in  Louisiana.  They 
are  entirely  volunteer  affairs.  Gentle- 
men of  the  best  families  join  them  and 
render  active  service  for  several  years. 
Later  they  remain  on  the  rolls  as  hon- 
orary members.  Louisiana  boys  play 
fireman  the  way  our  boys  play  soldier. 
Some  people  insinuate  that  men  join 
the  fire  companies  to  escape  jury  serv- 
ice, paying  a  fine  when  they  do  not  go 
to  a  fire.  Yesterday,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  the  anniversary  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  service  was  observed  with 
great  ceremony. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  streets 
along  which  the  procession  was  to  pass 
were  thronged  with  people.  The  bal- 
conies were  filled  with  handsomely 
gowned  ladies.  The  column  formed  in 
Canal  Street,  and  the  procession  started 
at  eleven  a.m.  At  the  head  rode  the 
Grand  Marshal  and  his  aides  on  horse- 
back, in  civilian  clothes,  wearing  blue 
sashes.  Twenty-four  companies  fol- 
lowed, each  one  led  by  its  chief  on 
horseback  and  accompanied  by  flag- 
bearers  and  a  brass  band.  The  firemen 
drew  their  apparatus  by  a  long  rope. 
The  uniforms  were  simple  —  black 
trousers,  red  or  blue  shirts,  broad 
leather  belts,  black  leather  helmets, 
and  a  badge  with  the  number  and  mot- 
to of  the  company.  The  foremen  or 
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sergeants  wore  white  helmets.  The 
horses  were  of  the  best  Kentucky  breed. 
They  are  trained  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  pump  men,  who  make  great  pets  of 
them.  The  apparatus  was  a  marvel 
of  ingenuity,  strength,  and  lightness. 
During  the  parade  a  fire  was  signaled 
from  the  third  district.  The  column 
halted,  and  the  company  whose  duty  it 
was  to  put  out  the  fire  dashed  away. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  little  conflagra- 
tion was  extinguished,  the  company  re- 
turned and  took  its  place  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  procession  marched  on.  By 
three  o'clock  the  affair  was  over  and 
the  firemen,  leaving  their  apparatus  at 
their  stations,  had  a  grand  banquet, 
which  was  attended  by  delegations  from 
the  fire  companies  of  Mobile  and  other 
Southern  cities. 

To-day  being  Mardi  Gras,  the  streets 
are  thronged  with  maskers.  The  mas- 
querade ball  this  evening  is  a  notable 
society  event.  *The  Triumph  of  Epi- 
cure' is  to  be  represented  by  a  profes- 
sion of  colossal  viands,  skillfully  por- 
trayed by  the  maskers. 

I  mention  this  masquerade,  which 
has  nothing  particular  to  distinguish  it, 


because  of  what  lies  behind  it.  No  one 
knows  the  promoters.  They  call  them- 
selves the  *  Mystic  Crew,'  a  secret  soci- 
ety whose  existence  is  never  betrayed 
except  at  this  popular  festival  and  the 
grand  ball  which  follows.  Invitations 
to  the  latter  are  issued  by  the  Mystic 
Crew  without  other  signature,  and  are 
in  great  demand  among  ladies  of  the 
highest  circles.  In  the  same  way, 
twenty  gentlemen  are  requested  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  occasion  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  place,  where  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  is  provided.  I  believe 
the  organization  is  really  secret,  be- 
cause several  influential  gentlemen 
tried  without  success  to  secure  a  card 
of  admission  for  me  to  the  grand  ball. 
Every  gentleman  to  whom  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  protested  that  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  affair. 
To  tell  the  truth,  this  mania  for  secrecy 
seems  to  me  just  a  trifle  childish.  The 
not  altogether  unworthy  explanation 
is  that,  the  object  of  the  society  being 
charitable,  and  the  people  who  form 
it  being  men  of  wealth,  it  pleases 
members  to  distribute  their  bounty 
incognito. 
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BY  Y.  Y. 

From  the  New  Statesman,  February  18 
(Liberal  Labor  Weekly) 


There  is  much  to  be  said  for  flitting 
in  winter.  If  you  like  the  house  you  are 
leaving,  it  is  best  of  all  to  choose  a  week 
that  would  make  Paradise  itself  look 
dismal.  There  should  be  cold  without 
sunshine,  a  cold  wind  the  color  of  dirty 
water  —  a  wind  that  withers  and  be- 
numbs to  a  point  at  which  you  cease  to 
notice  or  to  care  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry. 
But  even  ordinary  wet  weather  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bad  weather  at  all.  The 
rain  makes  you  nervous  for  the  piano 
and  the  other  precious  things  that  are 
left  standing  on  the  road  till  the  men 
feel  strong  enough  to  hoist  them  into 
the  vans.  But  better  a  wet  piano  than 
a  sad  heart.  Luckily  the  longer  the 
piano  is  left  standing  in  the  rain,  the 
more  desperate  becomes  your  impa- 
tience to  leave  the  place  and  to  cast  off 
its  mud  from  your  boots  forever. 

Not  that  I  was  ever  the  sort  of  person 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  house  in  the  best  of 
circumstances.  I  like  places,  and  I  like 
people,  but  neither  the  outside  nor  the 
inside  of  any  house  matters  enough  to 
me  to  cause  me  an  ache  at  leaving.  I 
had  rather  have  a  house  with  a  view 
than  a  house  that  is  itself  a  view.  Mr. 
Lucas,  or  someone  else,  has  said  that  it 
is  not  the  house  in  which  one  lives,  but 
the  house  opposite  the  house  in  which 
one  lives,  that  matters. 

There  are,  I  admit,  houses  so  ugly,  so 
pretentiously  ugly,  that  I  should  be 
reluctant  to  live  in  them.  Some  of  them 
were  built  at  a  time  when  there  was 
rivalry  as  to  who  should  invent  a  brick 
of  the  most  repulsive  color,  and  one 
man  invented  a  brick  of  soapy  yellow 


and  another  invented  a  brick  of  contu- 
sion blue.  Every  time  you  look  at  the 
front  of  one  of  these  houses,  you  feel 
that  the  sun  has  gone  out.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  bring  the  cheerfulness 
of  life  into  their  long  and  dismal  faces, 
from  the  sharp-angled  attic  window 
down  to  the  bay  windows  below,  chill 
with  a  Miss  Murdstoneish  self-satisfac- 
tion. Were  house-fronts  designed  in 
imitation  of  tombstones,  you  could 
scarcely  get  a  more  depressing  effect. 

There  is  nothing  that  persuades  one 
more  strongly  that  civilization  has  come 
to  stay  than  the  fact  that  it  survived, 
not  only  the  war,  but  later  nineteenth- 
century  architecture.  Looking  at  one 
of  these  houses,  you  would  say  that  no 
family  that  entered  it,  with  however 
rosy  and  smiling  faces,  could  ever  come 
out  of  it  except  as  lean  and  hungry 
ghosts.  They  look  like  seminaries  for 
the  production  of  kill-joys.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  happy 
men,  women  and  children  have  lived  in 
them,  and  played  games  with  apples 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  on  Hallowe'en, 
and  graduated  summer  after  summer  at 
the  seaside  from  wooden  spades  to  iron 
spades  and  from  iron  spades  to  no  spades 
at  all.  Young  men  in  love  have  walked 
past  house-fronts  such  as  these  and 
reverenced  them  in  fear  and  trembling 
as  though  angels  were  watching  from 
the  windows.  There  may  be  men  so 
fastidious  in  their  architectural  tastes 
that,  having  fallen  in  love  and  discover- 
ing later  that  the  lady  dwelt  in  a  house 
built  of  whitish-yellow  brick,  they 
would  hurriedly  withdraw.  But  as  a 
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rule  love  laughs  at  architects,  and  at 
any  rate  no  unmarried  woman  is  held 
responsible  for  the  house  she  lives  in. 
She  may  glorify  yellow  brick:  yellow 
brick  cannot  dishonor  her. 

As  for  the  insides  of  houses,  anyone 
who  has  lived  much  in  lodgings  will,  as 
likely  as  not,  have  lost  that  keen  sense 
of  personal  possession  of  the  very  walls 
and  arrangement  of  a  room  that  is  felt 
by  many  people,  especially  by  women. 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  furniture, 
the  curtains,  the  walls,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  room,  but  I  enjoy  these  things 
as  a  spectator.  I  could  no  more  arrange 
a  room  either  neatly  or  beautifully  my- 
self than  I  could  play  the  mouth  organ. 
I  care  more  for  the  comfortableness  of  a 
chair  than  for  its  design,  and  I  should 
not  feel  acutely  miserable  even  if  colored 
Christmas  supplements  were  hanging 
in  frames  above  the  mantelpiece. 

While  I  lived  in  a  London  lodging- 
house,  I  asked  only  two  things  —  a 
lamp  that  would  not  smoke  and  a  basket 
armchair  that  would  not  turn  a  somer- 
sault when  you  sat  down  in  it.  My 
landlady  had  two  lamps.  When  I  com- 
plained that  one  of  them  smoked,  she 
brought  the  other.  When  I  complained 
that  the  second  one  smoked,  too,  she 
brought  back  the  first  with  a  trium- 
phant, beaming  *  There  you  are,  sir!' 
that  made  a  fresh  complaint  impossible 
for  at  least  forty-eight  hours.  Month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  those  two 
foul  and  reeking  lamps  marched  in  pro- 
cession up  and  down  the  stairs,  each  of 
them  always  ready  to  take  the  other's 
place  at  a  moment's  notice. 

You  who  have  never  lived  in  lodgings 
may  wonder  that  I  did  not  indict  both 
of  the  lamps  at  once  and  so  get  rid  of 
them  at  a  blow.  But  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  to  say  to  your  landlady, '  This 
lamp  smokes,'  from  saying  'All  your 
lamps  smoke.'  This  last  verges  on  in- 
sult and  would  seem  like  a  criticism  of 
her  as  a  landlady.  If  you  want  to  live 


happily  in  lodgings,  it  is  essential  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  should  be  no 
criticism  of  the  landlady  by  you,  and 
that,  on  the  other,  there  should  be  no 
criticism  of  you  by  the  landlady.  There 
are  generally  faults  on  both  sides,  and 
the  less  said  of  them  the  better.  Hence, 
though  the  oil  lamps  smoked,  and  not 
only  smoked  but  were  wet  with  spilt  oil 
so  that  they  left  rings  and  daubs  of  oil 
on  the  tablecloth,  on  the  books,  on  the 
papers,  —  whatever  they  were  set  down 
on,  —  I  endured  it  like  a  philosopher. 
You  could  not  touch  one  of  those  lamps 
without  becoming  odorous  of  low-flash- 
point oil.  When  the  lamp  began  to 
smoke  as  well  and  the  smuts  to  fall  on 
your  manuscript,  it  was  at  times  irritat- 
ing. But  youth  is  greatly  enduring,  and 
a  man  who  is  not  a  Sybarite  can  live  in 
the  room  with  a  smelling  lamp  well 
enough. 

As  for  the  chair,  that  was  a  different 
matter.  It  was  a  dark-brown  basket- 
work  chair,  and  it  leaned  over  a  little 
sideways  and  a  little  backways,  like  a 
tree  that  has  been  out  in  many  storms. 
It  was  probably  nearing  the  end  of  its 
life  by  the  time  I  got  to  know  it.  It  was 
bowed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  needed 
only  a  touch  for  it  to  topple  over.  If 
anyone,  sitting  down  in  it,  leaned  back, 
this  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  out- 
side the  base,  and  over  both  sitter  and 
chair  would  go,  heels  in  air  and  crash- 
ing into  the  washstand.  By  sitting  very 
carefully  and  remembering  the  inse- 
curity of  your  position,  you  could  read 
a  book  in  the  chair  in  tolerable  comfort. 
But  it  did  not  do  to  get  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed. If  you  ventured  to  forget  your- 
self when  reading  Othello,  it  was  on  the 
cards  that,  just  as  the  excitement 
reached  its  height,  at  the  words  *And 
smote  him  thus,' you  would  find  yourself 
before  you  could  wink  rolling  under  the 
washstand  or  into  the  fireplace. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  chair  so  tricky  as 
almost  to  be  wicked.  To  ask  a  visitor 
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to  sit  down  in  it  was  like  offering  an 
unsuspecting  person  a  mount  on  a 
savage  horse.  And  yet,  when  visitors 
called,  one  always  automatically  offered 
them  the  most  comfortable-looking 
chair  in  the  room.  The  habit  of  cour- 
tesy, when  once  acquired,  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of.  Again  and  again 
I  remembered  too  late.  I  began  to  know 
most  of  my  friends  by  the  soles  of  their 
boots.  Never  can  there  have  been  a  horse 
that  flung  so  many  human  beings.  In  the 
end,  the  thing  became  almost  absurd. 

Luckily,  the  chair  was  taken  away  as 
the  result  of  an  accident.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  rather  Bohemian  in  his 
ways,  called  on  me  one  night  to  borrow 
money  or  on  some  equally  honourable 
quest.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  London 
at  the  time,  and  on  hearing  this  he  de- 
cided to  make  the  best  of  things  and 
persuaded  the  landlord  to  let  him  bor- 
row my  room  for  the  night.  The  land- 
lord weakly  admitted  him,  as  he  looked 
tired  and  had  clearly  been  drinking  far 
too  much  bottled  stout.  On  his  going 
upstairs  and  into  my  room,  the  specta- 
cle of  a  cosy  basket-work  armchair  must 
have  been  a  refreshment  to  exhausted 
eyes.  The  visitor  seems  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  it  wholeheartedly.  But  he 
did  not  throw  himself  into  the  chair 
more  wholeheartedly  than  the  chair 
threw  him  out  again.  On  gathering  him- 
self and  the  chair  up  from  the  floor,  he 
naturally  felt  that  anyone  who  did  not 
know  him  very  well  might  be  led  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  been  drinking,  and, 
believing  that  the  chair  was  an  ordinary 
chair  that  only  needed  to  be  sat  down 
in  by  a  sober  man,  he  resolved  to  prove 
that  he  was  sober  by  once  more  sitting 
down  in  it.  He  sat  down  heavily,  deter- 
minedly. The  chair  threw  him  again 
with  all  the  greater  violence.  He  set  it 
upright  again  and,  approaching  it  cir- 
cumspectly, sat  down  with  cautious 


slowness.  It  felt  all  right,  and  he  leaned 
back  with  a  smile  of  relief,  and  as  he 
leaned  the  chair  reared  and  sent  him 
flying  into  the  washstand  again. 

Meanwhile,  my  landlord  sat  on  the 
stairs,  trembling  with  apprehension,  a 
candle  by  his  side,  ready  to  run  for  the 
fire  brigade  if  the  lamp  should  be 
knocked  over.  Aladywholodgedonthe 
same  floor  declared  the  next  morning 
that  an  awful  fight  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  night  in  the  next  room.  She 
said  it  had  gone  on  for  hours,  and  want- 
ed to  know  if  anyone  had  been  killed; 
she  had  been  too  terrified  to  cry  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  no 
fight,  unless  you  can  describe  the  at- 
tempt of  a  tipsy  art-student  to  sit  down 
in  an  armchair  as  a  fight.  Apparently 
the  chair  won,  but  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory. The  landlord  and  landlady,  hav- 
ing passed  a  night  of  terror  and  wakeful- 
ness, agreed  that  as  a  piece  of  furniture 
the  chair  had  seen  its  best  days,  and 
brought  me  in  its  place  a  spring-bot- 
tomed chair  which,  though  perfectly 
safe,  was  a  little  more  up-and-downish 
in  the  surface  than  I  care  for,  on  account 
of  its  having  some  of  the  springs  broken 
and  some  not.  Still,  the  experience  was 
a  useful  one  in  making  one  easily  con- 
tented ever  afterwards  in  the  matter  of 
furniture.  I  do  not  ask  if  a  chair  is 
Louis  Quatorze  or  Chippendale.  I  ask 
only  whether  it  is  possible  to  sit  in  it 
without  pain  or  peril. 

Still,  I  understand  the  feelings  of 
those  who,  having  made  a  house  or  a 
room  beautiful,  suffer  at  the  spectacle  of 
all  this  grace  (that  is  almost  a  piece  of 
their  own  personalities)  being  torn  down 
and  destroyed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  reconstruction.  For  no  new  house 
can  exactly  reproduce  the  conditions  of 
the  old.  The  new  room  may  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  old,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  old  is  gone  like  a  flower. 
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[A  second  article  on  Albania,  also  by  General  Salle,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.] 

From  La  Revue  Bleue,  December  3 
(Nationalist  Literary  and  Political  Semi-Monthly) 


Albania  forms  a  part  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
but  it  is  totally  different  from  the  other 
countries  of  that  region  —  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  Serbia,  Montenegro.  The 
southern  portion  embraces  a  portion 
of  the  Epirus,  often  called  Northern 
Epirus,  the  region  of  Argyrokastro, 
while  Southern  Epirus,  the  region  of 
Janina,  has  been  a  part  of  Greece  since 
1913.  To  the  east  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
Albania  is  made  up  of  bare  and  rocky 
shores  alternating  with  marshy  plains, 
from  Santi-Quaranta  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bojana,  not  far  from  Scutari.  To- 
ward the  east  and  north  the  high  moun- 
tains are  pierced  only  by  occasional  bad 
roads,  which  scarcely  merit  the  name; 
and  of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
ancient  Via  Egnatia,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Roman  dominion  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  led  from  Durazzo  on  the 
Adriatic  to  Constantinople,  by  way 
of  Elbassan,  Monastir,  Salonica,  and 
Cavalla,  thus  linking  together  the  east 
and  the  west.  Only  to  the  south  has 
Albania  an  artificial  frontier,  for  here 
nature  has  not  drawn  a  sharply  marked 
natural  boundary  between  her  and 
Greece. 

This  is  why  Albania,  from  the  ethnic 
point  of  view,  is  like  an  island  lost  amid 
neighboring  regions  peopled  with  men 
of  other  races,  Slavic,  Greek  —  or, 
rather,  like  a  peninsula  fastened  to  the 
continent  only  by  the  Epirus,  like  an 
isthmus.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
Albanian  race  has  been  able  to  preserve 
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its  peculiar  characteristics;  Latin, 
Greek,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  races  have 
been  able  to  touch  them  lightly,  but 
they  have  never  left  a  deep  mark. 
Religion  itself  has  scarcely  been  an 
instrument  for  penetration.  In  Albania 
there  are  as  many  Christians  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  as  there  are  Mussul- 
mans, without  counting  the  Mirdites,  a 
people  living  in  the  north  of  Albania, 
who  are  Roman  Catholics;  but  the 
Albanian,  whether  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  or  of  Mahomet,  is  an  Albanian 
before  everything  else  —  a  free  man 
who  does  not  recognize  any  law  save 
that  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Albanian  is  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Pelasgians,  a  branch  of  whom 
found  their  way  into  Greece  without 
maintaining  any  connection  with  the 
tree  of  their  origin.  His  history  is  as 
old  as  that  of  his  mountains.  He  differs 
from  the  other  Balkan  races  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  manners.  He 
calls  himself  a  Skipetar,  or  *  king  of  the 
mountains.'  To  be  a  true  Skipetar  is  to 
be  a  free  man,  who  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  his  neighbors,  accepts  no  law, 
knows  nothing  but  arms,  and,  if  one 
attempts  to  overthrow  his  independ- 
ence, swiftly  retires  to  the  impenetrable 
retreat  of  his  mountains. 

Only  in  the  south,  in  Epirus,  where 
no  natural  frontier  exists,  has  his  char- 
acter been  modified  under  the  Greek 
influence.  The  Epirote  of  Argyrokas- 
tron  or  Delvino  is  a  brother  of  the 
Epirote  of  Arta  and  of  Janina;  and  like 
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the  latter  he  is  beginning  to  trade,  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  civilization.  Every- 
where else  the  Albanian  race  presents 
a  single  irreducible  block,  as  difficult 
to  get  a  hand  on  as  the  very  rocks 
among  which  lies  its  home,  and  proud 
as  the  eagle  with  bristling  plumage  with 
which  Scanderbeg,  the  hero  of  the  war 
of  independence  against  the  Turks, 
decorated  the  flag  of  the  Skipetar. 
According  to  tradition,  this  eagle  is  the 
emblem  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
who  conquered  Rome. 

In  a  land  like  Albania,  enclosed  like  a 
veritable  fortress,  where  only  a  few 
postern  gates  open  upon  the  world  out- 
side, numerous  legends  spring  up,  and 
the  manners,  garb,  and  local  customs 
are  preserved,  if  not  completely  pure 
from  all  foreign  touch,  at  least  more 
nearly  intact  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  was  not  until 
the  recent  war  that  our  soldiers,  swarm- 
ing in  every  sense  across  the  soil  of 
Albania  and  climbing  its  mountains, 
came  to  know  this  strange  country  and 
to  penetrate  at  least  superficially  the 
character  of  its  dwellers. 

The  family  festivals  of  the  Albanians 
might  be  called  name  days,  for  they 
celebrate  the  memories  of  those  saints 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  whose  names 
the  men  of  the  family  chance  to  bear. 
There  is  no  fete  when  the  name  is 
not  that  of  a  religious  figure:  Achille, 
Sophocle,  Alexandre,  Leonidas,  Napo- 
leon are  common  names,  but  they  give 
no  reason  for  these  family  celebrations. 
As  for  the  women,  they  seldom  bear  the 
names  of  saints,  but  are  frequently 
given  Greek  names:  Isnimie,  Kalliroe, 
and  so  forth.  The  festival,  aside  from 
the  feasts  and  drinking  bouts  common 
to  all  joyful  occasions,  consists  in  visits 
paid  to  relatives  and  friends  of  the  men 
of  the  family,  which  are  immediately 
repaid.  The  women  also  pay  visits,  but 
at  another  hour  of  the  day,  and  one  can 


see  here  the  care  commonly  taken 
among  Oriental  people,  even  those  that 
are  not  Mussulman,  to  bring  men  and 
women  into  each  other's  society  as  little 
as  possible.  During  the  visits  the  guests 
are  offered  rakki,  confections,  and  Turk- 
ish coff'ee,  always  followed  by  the  inev- 
itable glass  of  fresh  water.  A  visit  to 
the  church,  together  with  an  off'ering, 
is  equally  essential  to  a  name-day  feast. 
The  religious  service  was  announced 
by  the  bell  of  the  church  up  to  the  very 
day  when  the  Allies  made  their  way 
into  Albania;  but  during  the  occupation 
it  was  heralded  by  the  tarabat,  an  ordi- 
nary wooden  plank,  hung  in  the  bell 
tower,  on  which  the  priest  beat  vigor- 
ously to  call  the  faithful  to  service,  and 
the  peals  of  the  bell  were  then  reserved 
to  announce  the  approach  of  hostile 
aircraft.  When  the  bell  rang  out  every- 
one took  shelter  from  bombardment, 
or  at  least  went  into  the  house. 

When  a  child  is  born,  cakes,  made  out 
of  a  mixture  of  flour,  water,  and  olive 
oil,  are  fried  in  the  mother's  household 
and  are  sent  around  to  the  homes  of 
relatives  and  friends.  Some  hours  after- 
wards, the  midwife  goes  to  announce 
the  birth  of  a  boy  or  girl  to  the  nearest 
relatives,  who  give  her  a  mujde,  that  is 
to  say,  a  tip.  The  women  relatives  and 
friends  visit  the  new  mother  in  the  three 
days  following  the  birth  of  her  child, 
to  bring  her  confections  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  On  the  third  day  after  the  birth, 
the  head  of  the  family  gives  a  banquet, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  mother  re- 
ceives from  her  relatives  cakes  and 
various  meats  with  symbolical  signifi- 
cance. No  one  in  the  family  has  the 
right  to  touch  these  until  the  mother 
herself  has  tasted  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  closest  relatives  off'er  to 
her  clothing  intended  for  her  newborn 
baby. 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  on 
the  third  night  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  fairies,  Clotho,  Lachesis, 
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Atropos,  —  the  three  Parcae  of  the 
ancients,  —  come  to  the  mother's  house 
and  bring  there  the  skein  of  fate.  The 
first  spins  the  thread,  the  second  meas- 
ures it  off  on  the  spinning  wheel,  and 
the  third  cuts  the  thread  with  her  scis- 
sors; and  thus  the  three  Parcae  weave 
the  destiny  of  the  newly-born  in  the 
symbolic  form  of  a  skein. 

In  primitive  times  the  Albanian  of 
the  mountains,  like  the  man  of  the 
plains  and  villages,  wore  a  dress  of 
cloth,  with  red  lace  and  black  embroid- 
ery. Rich  men  and  chiefs  wore  a  robe 
of  black  lace  and  gold  embroidery,  and 
these  robes  were  called  doloma.  Above 
the  robe  the  Albanian  carried  a  cape 
called  aflokey  a  black  or  white  robe  with 
broad,  long  sleeves  which  floated  out 
like  wings  and  had  a  legendary  origin. 
According  to  tradition,  Pyrrhus,  King 
of  Epirus,  was  an  Albanian  by  birth, 
and  his  name  was  derived  from  the  old 
Albanian  word  dro  or  biro,  which  means 
*  brave  fellow.'  To  those  who  asked  him 
how  he  was  able  to  conquer  the  Ro- 
mans, he  replied  that  the  wings  of  his 
eaglets  had  given  him  the  victory, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  triumph 
he  added  to  the  Albanian  cloak,  which 
hitherto  had  no  sleeves,  these  wings 
fastened  to  the  shoulders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Albanian 
cloak  merely  hangs  down  from  the 
shoulders  and  does  not  cover  the  arms; 
it  is  a  mere  ornament.  Later,  under- 
neath the  robe,  the  Albanian  wore  loose 
white  breeches  with  black  embroidery, 
or  black  breeches  with  red  embroidery. 
Still  later  the  robe  was  replaced  by  a 
short  shirt,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 
large  girdle  and  lengthened  by  a  large 
band  of  white  cloth  wound  around  the 
body  and  forming  a  skirt  with  innu- 
merable folds.  The  headdress  was  a  lit- 
tle bonnet  of  white  cloth,  later  replaced 
by  a  white  fez.  The  shoes  consisted  of  a 
bit  of  goatskin,  fastened  with  thongs. 
The  goatskia  afterwards  became  a  san- 


dal with  a  little  tuft  fastened  on  it,  gen- 
erally red  in  color,  which  waved  as  the 
owner  walked.  To-day  the  cloth  wrap- 
ped about  the  body  is  hardly  ever  worn, 
except  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  on  popular  feast  days. 
Only  the  white  fez,  the  cloak  with  the 
wings,  the  breeches,  —  often  replaced 
by  a  long  flowing  cloth  which  comes 
down  to  the  feet,  —  and  the  tufted 
sandal,  distinguish  the  true  Albanian. 

As  for  Albanian  women,  they  still 
wear  robes  like  those  which  the  men 
wore  in  other  times,  black  robes  with 
red  embroidery,  or  red  with  black  em- 
broidery, but  with  the  one  difference, 
that  they  wear  neither  breeches  nor 
body-cloths.  The  robes  are  of  velvet 
for  the  rich,  and  of  coarse  lace  for  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes.  Above  the 
robe  they  wear  the  floke  or  black  cloak, 
but  without  wings.  They  have  no 
stockings,  but  socks  of  coarse  lace,  and 
on  the  head  a  bonnet  of  black  cloth 
which  is  embroidered  with  designs,  or  a 
strip  of  gold  for  young  girls. 

The  older  Christians  often  wear  a 
kind  of  white  cloth  bound  about  their 
hair.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume —  that  of  men  as  well  as  of  wom- 
en —  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  funda- 
mental colors  of  a  costume  and  the 
embroideries  are  always  the  same. 
They  are  black  with  red  embroidery,  or 
red  with  black  embroidery.  The  white 
color  has  appeared  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  and  only  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  men.  All  the  fabrics  for  their 
clothing  are  woven  in  the  country  itself. 

In  the  very  centre  of  Albania  towers 
a  great  mountain,  reaching  a  height  of 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  and  cov- 
ered with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  which  the  Albanians  call 
Tomor.  A  belief  widely  spread  among 
the  Albanians  has  it  that  Tomor  holds 
in  its  flanks  the  tomb  of  Jupiter,  — 
although  no  one  can  quite  establish  the 
exact  place  of  the  tomb,  —  and  at.  cei;- 
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tain  times  of  the  year  Jupiter  bran- 
dishes his  thunderbolts  and  makes  the 
mountain  resound  with  his  impreca- 
tions. The  oath.  Per  Baba  Tomor  (By 
Father  Tomor),  is  customary  among 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  alike;  and 
Baba  Tomor,  the  holy  mountain  of  the 
Albanians,  is  as  much  honored  in  their 
country  as  was  Olympus,  dwelling-place 
of  the  king  of  the  gods,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

One  of  the  numerous  Mussulman 
sects,  known  as  the  Bectachlis,  counts 
numerous  adherents  in  Albania.  The 
Bectachlis  are  connected  with  the 
Tekkes  monasteries,  which  are  frequent 
in  the  country  and  are  inhabited  by 
dervishes  living  under  the  authority  of 
a  number  of  babas,  or  fathers  superior. 
The  Bectachlis*  ranks  are  filled  largely 
from  rich  Mohammedans  who  have  the 


rank  of  bey,  a  title  of  nobility  similar 
to  that  of  count  or  baron.  They  believe 
in  metempsychosis,  profess  the  highest 
respect  and  devotion  for  the  babas,  fear 
their  maledictions,  and  seek  their  bene- 
dictions. With  this  purpose  in  mind, 
many  Bectachlis  present  the  Tekkes 
with  fields,  mines,  animals,  even  sums 
of  money,  so  almost  all  these  monas- 
teries are  rich  and  own  numerous  lands 
and  freeholds. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  Bectach- 
lis celebrate  the  birth  of  Ali,  the  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  whom 
they  reverence  even  more  than  Ma- 
homet himself.  They  have  a  Ramadan 
(month  of  fasting)  of  their  own,  during 
which  they  observe  a  strict  fast  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
abstain  from  taking  any  drink.  This 
fast  lasts  for  twelve  days. 
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BY  BELA  DELAZS 

From  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  January  17,  18,  19 
(Vienna  Conservative  Socialist  Daily) 


Liu  Chang  is  a  little  city.  In  this 
city  there  lived  once  upon  a  time  a  poor 
man  by  the  name  of  Wan-Hu-Chen. 
His  parents  had  left  him  a  comfortable 
fortune  and  his  relatives  were  people  of 
means.  Wan-Hu-Chen  had  no  love  for 
honest  labor:  he  would  not  enter  com- 
merce to  ship  his  wares  upon  the  junks 
with  the  dragon  sails;  he  took  no  inter- 
est in  silk  weaving.  All  he  was  inter- 
ested in  was  studying  books,  and  it  was 
his  ambition  to  pass  the  state  examina- 
tion and  become  a  government  official. 
But  Wan-Hu-Chen  was  stupid,  and  did 


not  succeed  in  attaining  even  the  pass 
mark  that  entitled  him  to  the  lowest 
chin  or  rank.  So  he  grew  poorer  and 
poorer,  until  his  relatives  disowned 
him.  Indeed,  they  used  to  make  merry 
about  him.  This  much  we  should  know 
in  the  beginning  about  Wan-Hu- 
Chen. 

Li  Fan  was  the  daughter  of  the  city 
governor,  and  her  lily  cheeks  inspired 
ardent  passion  in  the  heart  of  Wan-Hu- 
Chen.  However,  Li  Fan  merely  laughed 
at  him.  One  day  the  city  governor  inter- 
cepted a  letter  to  his  daughter  from 
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Wan-Hu-Chen.  It  was  in  verse  and 
read  thus:  — 

Oh,  my  Love,  how  far  thou  art, 
Farther  than  my  chamber  from  the  moon! 
Yet  thy  pale  image  dances  in  my  heart. 
As  the  white  moonhght  dances  in  my  room. 

Thereupon  the  city  governor  ordered 
the  poor,  stupid,  lazy  suitor  thrown  out 
of  his  palace. 

After  this  humiliating  disgrace  Wan- 
Hu-Chen  avoided  the  society  of  men 
and  wandered  apart  in  the  lonely  path- 
ways of  the  vicinity  with  downcast 
eyes.  But  every  evening  he  would  sit, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  by  the  light  of  a 
dim  little  lamp,  in  front  of  his  white 
rice  paper  and  his  brown  ink  saucer;  for 
Wan-Hu-Chen  was  writing  a  book. 
That  is  why  he  had  the  white  rice  paper 
and  the  brown  ink  saucer  in  front  of 
him.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
heroes  of  former  days,  and  the  famous 
adventures  they  often  had  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  with  foxes,  with  the 
souls  of  flowers,  and  with  various  birds. 
He  recorded  these  legends  faithfully 
and  accurately,  never  alloying  them 
with  his  own  inventions.  However, 
after  the  sight  of  the  lily  cheeks  of  Li 
Fan  was  denied  him,  an  unconquerable 
longing  overmastered  him,  so  that  he 
began  to  weave  into  his  story  the  his- 
tory of  a  fair  maiden  named  Li  Fan; 
and  he  wrote  this  with  his  fine-haired 
brush  upon  the  white  rice  paper.  In- 
deed, the  Li  Fan  of  his  story  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  true  Li  Fan  of 
Liu  Chang,  and  was  not  merely  the 
governor's  daughter,  but  the  daughter 
of  a  mighty  mandarin,  with  a  hundred 
tiremaidens  waiting  upon  her.  She 
dwelt  far  away  in  the  Valley  of  the 
White  Apple  Blossoms.  She  did  not 
laugh  at  her  suitor  or  drive  him  from 
her  with  cruel  jests,  but  sat  pale  and 
expectant  at  her  window,  gazing  to- 
ward the  north,  where  stood  the  castle 
of  Prince  Wang.  And  she  spoke  these 
words:  — 


Oh,  my  Love,  how  far  thou  art. 
Farther  than  my  chamber  from  the  moon! 
Yet  thy  pale  image  dances  in  my  heart. 
As  the  white  moonlight  dances  in  my  room. 

In  the  story  it  was  Li  Fan  who  spoke 
these  words,  and  Wan-Hu-Chen's  heart 
contracted  with  pain,  so  deeply  did  he 
pity  her  when  he  wrote  them.  *  Surely 
she  must  suffer,'  he  said.  *  Surely  she 
always  must  suffer'  —  and  he  hardened 
his  heart. 

One  evening  the  oil  in  Wan-Hu- 
Chen's  lamp  was  exhausted  and  he 
could  not  write  any  more.  So  he  stuck 
his  brush  in  a  crack  of  the  table  top 
next  to  the  ink  saucer,  with  its  wet 
tip  upward  so  that  it  might  not  blot 
his  rice  paper.  Then  he  stared,  with 
a  heart  bursting  with  longing,  at  the 
white  light  which  the  great  full  moon 
poured  into  his  dark  and  humble 
chamber.  He  watched  her  dip  her 
silver  fingers  into  the  red  wine  he  used 
as  ink,  and  brush  them  lightly  over  the 
paper  where  he  had  just  written  with 
loving  care  Li  Fan's  beautiful  name. 
Tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  himself:  *0h,  how  near  thou 
art  to  me,  fair,  unhappy  Li  Fan!  Thou 
hast  flowed  from  the  point  of  my  fine- 
haired  brush,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
White  Apple  Blossoms  lies  on  my  spot- 
less rice  paper;  and  yet  how  lonely  I 
am  here,  sitting  in  my  dark  chamber. 
Would  you  come  to  me  if  I  begged  you? 
Could  you  hear  me  if  I  called  to  you? 
Li  Fan!  — Oh,  Li  Fan!' 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words 
when  Wan-Hu-Chen  observed  that  the 
fine  hairs  of  the  brush  thrust  into  the 
crack  next  to  his  ink  saucer  began  to 
curl  and  then  to  spread  out  like  the 
fronds  of  a  little  palm  tree.  The  tiny 
tree  began  to  bud,  and  diminutive 
black  leaves  thrust  themselves  out 
from  the  trunk.  The  moonlight  shone 
brightly  on  its  dark  crown,  so  that  the 
treelet  cast  a  quivering  shadow  on  the 
table.   Then  from  the  very  topmost 
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frond  of  the  little  tree  a  tiny  black  leaf 
fell,  circling  into  the  wine,  and  swam 
upon  the  surface.  As  soon  as  it  became 
damp  the  edges  curled  upwards,  con- 
verting it  into  a  little  black  skiff. 
Watching  intently,  Wan-Hu-Chen  saw 
a  tiny  graceful  maiden  sitting  in  the 
skiff,  which  moved  across  the  wine  in 
his  direction.  He  laid  his  finger  on  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  and  Li  Fan  stepped 
out  of  the  boat. 

*I  am  here,  sir,'  she  said,  in  a  scarcely 
audible,  tinkling,  silvery  voice.  *  I  come 
from  the  Valley  of  the  White  Apple 
Blossoms  because  you  summon  me.' 

*0h,  sweet,  beautiful  Li  Fan,'  replied 
Wan-Hu-Chen  happily.  *How  long, 
how  long  have  I  waited  here  in  loneli- 
ness for  you!  Look  at  me!  Why  do  you 
turn  your  pale  face  away?  Why  do  you 
always  look  toward  the  north?' 

*  Far  to  the  north  is  the  castle  of  my 
beloved  Prince  Wang.' 

*But  look  at  me,  sweet  Li  Fan.  I 
have  written  you  for  myself,  because  I 
love  you  and  am  so  lonely.' 

But,  stretching  her  arms  out  toward 
the  north,  Li  Fan  said :  — 

Oh,  my  Love,  how  far  thou  art. 

Farther  than  my  chamber  from  the  moon! 

*But  surely  I  myself  wrote  those 
lines,'  said  Wan-Hu-Chen,  impatiently. 
*  I  have  only  imagined  Prince  Wang,  be- 
cause I  surely  could  not  become  a  char- 
acter in  my  own  story.  Pity  me,  look 
at  me  only  once!' 

*Yet  thy  pale  image  dances  in  my 
heart,'  continued  tiny  Li  Fan. 

*You  are  heartless,  Li  Fan.  Listen. 
Prince  Wang  is  rich  and  happy.  I 
am  poor  and  deserted.  In  spite  of 
that,  you  pour  the  abundance  of  your 
love  into  that  overflowing  sea,  rather 
than  lift  the  cup  to  my  thirsting  lips. 
After  all,  you  were  both  born  from 
my  writing  brush  —  you  and  your 
prince.' 

'It  is  not  my  fault,'  interrupted  Li 
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Fan  sadly.  *  That  is  the  way  that  I  was 
born  from  your  writing  brush.' 

Thereupon  Wan-Hu-Chen  lost  his 
temper.  *Go  back,  then,  to  the  book! 
You  will  soon  see  what  happens.' 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words 
when  Li  Fan  vanished.  The  little  black 
palm  tree  shut  up  again  into  a  pointed 
writing  brush.  And  the  next  day  Wan- 
Hu-Chen  wrote  a  new  chapter  in  his 
book.  He  entitled  it:  *The  Awful 
Death  of  Prince  Wang.'  In  that  chap- 
ter he  let  wicked  bandits  kill  Prince 
Wang  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

That  evening  Wan-Hu-Chen  wished 
to  summon  Li  Fan  again,  but  pity 
made  him  dumb.  He  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  looking  poor  Li  Fan  in 
the  face.  Scarcely  had  he  retired  when 
the  spirit  of  Prince  Wang  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  seating  himself  by  the 
edge  of  Wan-Hu-Chen 's  bamboo  sleep- 
ing bench.  Speaking  with  profound 
melancholy,  he  said:  *You  have  killed 
me,  Wan-Hu-Chen.  But  what  pains 
me  is  only  the  fate  of  Li  Fan,  who 
lingers  with  a  desolate  heart  in  the 
Valley  of  the  White  Apple  Blossoms. 
Help  her,  for  her  load  is  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.'  The  spirit  said  no  more,  and 
vanished. 

The  next  morning  Wan-Hu-Chen 
seated  himself  in  front  of  his  rice  paper, 
but  did  not  touch  his  brush.  What 
could  he  do?  Should  he  create  another 
rival?  He  spent  the  day  in  a  torment  of 
indecision,  and  that  evening  he  dared 
not  summon  Li  Fan  again,  because  he 
was  ashamed.  Hardly  had  he  fallen 
asleep,  however,  when  the  spirit  of 
Prince  Wang  again  appeared,  still  sad- 
der than  the  previous  night.  He  said: 
*I  beg  you,  dear  Wan-Hu-Chen,  to  com- 
fort my  lonely  Li  Fan,  since  you  have 
killed  me.  Call  her  to  yourself  and  love 
her;  for  life  without  love  is  intolerable 
to  a  heart  that  has  been  bereft.'  Speak- 
ing thus,  he  vanished. 

Thereupon  Wan-Hu-Chen  suddenly 
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awoke.  The  moonlight  was  dancing  in 
his  chamber,  and  the  moon's  silvery 
fingers  played  upon  the  white  rice 
paper.  Wan-Hu-Chen  arose,  and  sat 
down  before  his  table.  He  put  his  writ- 
ing brush  in  the  crack  next  to  the  ink 
saucer,  and  with  a  timid  and  embar- 
rassed voice  called  Li  Fan  by  name. 
The  fine  hairs  of  the  brush  began  to 
curl  and  unfold;  the  tiny  black  tree 
burst  into  foliage;  and  when  its  quiver- 
ing little  crown  of  ebony  cast  a  flicker- 
ing shadow  on  the  table  top,  a  diminu- 
tive black  leaf  fell  from  it  into  the  ink 
saucer.  The  edges  curled  up,  a  little 
boat  swam  on  the  wine  with  which  the 
poet  wrote,  and  brought  Li  Fan  to  him. 
Wan-Hu-Chen  laid  his  finger  by  the 
edge  of  the  ink  saucer,  and  Li  Fan 
stepped  out.  Her  white,  tear-stained 
face  glimmered  through  her  mourning 
veil.  She  murmured:  *You  summoned 
me.  I  come  from  the  Valley  of  the 
White  Apple  Blossoms,  where  I  live 
forlorn  and  bereft  as  in  a  desert.' 

*  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  dear  Li 
Fan,'  stammered  Wan-Hu-Chen.  Li 
Fan  sprang  lightly  from  his  hand  to  the 
floor  below,  and  began  to  grow.  Soon 
a  marvelously  beautiful,  slender  girl 
stood  before  Wan-Hu-Chen;  her  hair 
and  eyes  were  black  as  polished  jet,  and 
her  fresh,  fair  skin  was  as  white  as  spot- 
less rice  paper.  Wan-Hu-Chen  gazed 
at  her  in  rapture. 

*0h,  glorious  Li  Fan,'  he  said,  *will 
you  ever  forgive  my  cruelty?' 

Li  Fan  did  not  reply  to  his  question, 
but  extended  her  arms  toward  him, 
murmuring  in  a  half- whisper :  — 

Yet  thy  pale  image  dances  in  my  heart. 
As  the  white  moonlight  dances  in  my  room. 

*0h,  Li  Fan,  could  you  but  look  into 
my  heart,'  continued  Wan-Hu-Chen, 
*you^would  understand  my  actions.' 

Li  Fan  smiled,  and  her  pearly  teeth 
glittered  in  the  moonlight.  'Those  are 
not  the  words  for  a  lover  to  address  to 


his  betrothed.  Indeed,  your  relatives 
were  right,  Wan-Hu-Chen,  when  they 
called  you  stupid.' 

Stammering  with  happiness,  Wan- 
Hu-Chen  exclaimed:  *Then,  Li  Fan, 
you  will  be  my  bride!' 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Wan- 
Hu-Chen  sat  at  his  table  with  the 
happy  smile  of  the  benevolent  and  rich, 
and  described  on  his  white  rice  paper 
the  gifts  that  he  would  lavish  upon  Li 
Fan  —  costly  embroidered-silk  bro- 
cades, and  artfully  wrought  jewels  un- 
der whose  priceless  gems  the  loveliest 
scents  were  concealed.  Every  evening 
he  would  summon  Li  Fan  to  him,  and 
every  day  he  would  lavish  gifts  upon 
her  as  he  wrote.  He  described  on  his 
rice  paper  a  marvelous  lake  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  White  Apple  Blossoms,  and 
on  the  border  of  that  lake  a  castle  of 
shining  jade.  In  the  castle  Li  Fan  lived, 
to  be  awakened  every  morning  by  the 
sweet  piping  of  ebony  flutes;  during  her 
slumbers  they  played  lullabys.  A 
golden  boat  carried  her  across  the  lake 
toward  the  full  moon.  He  wrote  pas- 
sionate love  songs  for  her,  which 
evoked  responsive  ardor  in  her  breast 
—  songs  which  she  recalled  when  her 
tiny  boat  swam  across  the  ink  saucer 
evenings.  Occasionally  she  would  warn 
him:  'Do  not  devote  your  thoughts  so 
utterly  to  me.  The  fire  of  your  love  will 
burn  you  up,  dear  Wan-Hu-Chen,  and 
your  youth  will  vanish.' 

Little  did  Wan-Hu-Chen  heed  such 
warnings.  When  they  sat  together  on 
bamboo  bench,  and  the  moon  threw 
their  happy  united  shadow  on  the  floor, 
they  talked  of  the  Vafley  of  the  White 
Apple  Blossoms,  where  all  was  fair  and 
peaceful,  where  no  storms  ever  raged, 
where  autumn  never  came,  where  old 
age  never  entered,  and  where  death 
had  no  power.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
White  Apple  Blossoms  the  springtime 
of  eternal  youth  was  sheltered  from  the 
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storm  and  stress  and  changes  of  the 
world  by  the  immortal  walls  of  the 
poet's  imagination. 

So  months  passed,  and  in  time  a  son 
was  born  to  them.  When  Li  Fan,  sail- 
ing across  the  red  wine  of  the  ink 
saucer,  brought  the  tiny  newcomer  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  Wan-Hu-Chen 
observed  that  the  little  leafy  skiff  sank 
deeper  than  usual,  and  perceived  that 
it  carried  a  heavier  burden. 

When  Li  Fan  stepped  forth  her  first 
words  were:  *0  Wan-Hu-Chen,  for 
your  rich  gifts  I  bring  you  at  last  a 
return.  Here  is  our  son.  Observe  care- 
fully him  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  us.' 

*  But  that  is  Prince  Wang ! '  exclaimed 
Wan-Hu-Chen.  *Now  I  can  be  com- 
pletely happy.  You  have  at  last  given 
me  back  soul-peace  without  alloy.' 

The  hair  and  the  eyes  of  the  child 
were  as  black  as  shining  jet,  and  his 
skin  as  white  as  spotless  rice  paper.  He 
remained  with  his  father;  but  the 
mother  visited  them  every  night. 

So  years  passed  in  quiet  domestic 
happiness.  Prince  Wang  soon  began  to 
remember  his  former  incarnation,  but 
he  forgave  Wan-Hu-Chen.  He  was  an 
extraordinarily  gifted  boy.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  knew  all  his 
father's  books  by  heart,  and  Wan-Hu- 
Chen  experienced  a  pang  of  melancholy 
envy,  when  he  perceived  that  the  lad 
would  pass  the  state  examinations  bril- 
liantly —  the  examinations  in  which  he 
himself  had  failed.  Then  other  cares 
began  to  weigh  upon  Wan-Hu-Chen. 
He  observed  that  he  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing old;  his  hair  began  to  whiten,  his 
forehead  to  wrinkle.  Li  Fan  used  to 
chide  him,  saying:  *  Don't  you  see?  I 
told  you  not  to  love  me  so  much.  Your 
fair  youth  is  fading.' 

*It  is  not  love  that  brings  age  to  me 
with  hurrying  feet,  dear  Li  Fan,'  re- 
plied Wan-Hu-Chen,  shaking  his  head. 
*It  is  the  common  fate  of  man.'  In 


truth  his  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  did 
not  cause  him  so  much  pain  as  it  did 
to  see  that  Li  Fan  remained  as  young 
as  ever,  and  that  his  aging  seemed  to 
separate  him  from  her.  It  was  as 
though  a  black  ship  was  bearing  him 
slowly  away  from  a  beautiful  shore. 
However,  nothing  changed  in  the  book. 
No  days  had  passed  in  that,  and  Li  Fan 
was  as  young  as  when  he  first  beheld 
her. 

Wan-Hu-Chen  had  one  other  source 
of  care.  At  length  the  last  of  his  money 
was  spent.  The  walls  of  his  humble 
cabin  were  full  of  cracks;  the  windows 
were  broken,  the  water  came  in,  and 
the  winds  blew  through.  Old  Wan-Hu- 
Chen  would  sit  upon  his  bamboo 
bench,  with  his  knees  drawn  high,  and 
was  ashamed  when  Li  Fan  came  to  him 
clothed  in  embroidered  silk  and  wearing 
artfully  wrought  jewels  worthy  of  an 
empress.  For  in  the  book  nothing  had 
changed.  Li  Fan's  castle  of  shining 
jade  was  as  new  as  ever.  The  heart  of 
Wan-Hu-Chen  was  heavy,  and  he 
pondered  much  upon  this.  At  last  the 
day  came  when  he  had  not  even  enough 
food  to  give  to  his  son.  Prince  Wang. 
That  he  could  not  endure.  He  took  the 
twelve-year-old  boy  by  the  hand  and 
went  with  him  into  the  city,  hoping  to 
place  him  in  the  care  of  some  rich  rela- 
tives. But  he  knocked  in  vain  at  the 
carved  doors  of  their  proud  mansions. 
His  relatives  drove  him  forth,  and  made 
sport  of  his  dirty,  ragged  clothing.  So 
Wan-Hu-Chen,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
turned  homeward,  leading  his  son.  On 
their  way  they  passed  the  house  of  the 
city  governor.  A  refined,  aristocratic 
old  lady  in  mourning  was  just  stepping 
out  of  the  door. 

When  she  saw  them  she  asked  Wan- 
Hu-Chen:  *To  whom  does  that  mar- 
velously  beautiful  boy  belong?' 

*To  me.  In  his  former  life  I  killed 
him,  and  now  he  is  killing  me;  for  I  can 
give  him  nothing  to  eat.' 
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Thereupon  the  lady  said:  *Let  me 
have  him.  In  my  house  he  shall  be 
cared  for  and  well  taught.' 

So  Wan-Hu-Chen  bade  farewell  to 
his  son,  Prince  Wang,  and  slowly 
dragged  his  way  homeward.  Cold  rain 
was  falling.  He  shivered,  and  was 
spattered  with  street  mud.  When  he 
reached  his  cabin  he  turned  around  on 
the  threshold  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
world.  *  Everything  I  have  is  falling  in 
ruins.  Am  I  to  fall  in  ruins  like  my 
house?'  Then  he  sat  down  before  his 
white  rice  paper,  and  called  Li  Fan. 

*Why  do  you  weep?'  asked  the  radi- 
ant, lily-cheeked  woman,  and  stroked 
his  white  hair. 

Wan-Hu-Chen  poured  forth  all  his 
sorrow.  Li  Fan  listened,  and  regarded 
him,  looking  quietly  into  his  eyes.  At 
length,  she  asked :  — 

*Do  you  not  wish  to  go  with  me  to 
the  Valley  of  the  White  Apple  Blos- 
soms? My  shining  jade  castle  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  is  waiting  for  you. 
The  melody  of  the  ebony  flutes  has  not 
died  away,  the  moon  has  not  sunk  be- 
neath the  distant  waters,  and  not  a 
petal  has  fallen  from  the  apple  trees; 
no  storms  rage  there,  neither  does  the 
autumn  come,  nor  old  age,  nor  has 
death  there  any  power.    There  the 


eternal  springtime  of  youth  reigns, 
sheltered  by  the  immortal  walls  of 
poesy.* 

*Can  I,  too,  go  thither,  Li  Fan?' 

*  Write  yourself  in  your  book,  as  you 
have  written  me  and  Prince  Wang.' 

And  thus  it  happened. 

The  next  day  little  Prince  Wang 
sought  his  father  to  bring  him  the 
wonderful  news  that  he  had  learned  in 
the  palace  of  the  governor  —  that  Li 
Fan,  the  governor's  daughter,  had  died 
thirteen  years  before,  just  when  Wan- 
Hu-Chen  began  to  write  his  book. 
Later  she  had  appeared  to  her  mother 
in  a  dream,  and  had  said:  *Do  not 
weep  for  me,  for  I  am  living  happily 
in  the  Valley  of  the  White  Apple 
Blossoms.' 

This  is  the  tale  that  little  Prince 
Wang  wished  to  tell  to  his  father.  But 
he  could  find  him  nowhere  in  the  house. 
He  observed,  however,  that  a  new 
chapter  had  been  written  in  the  book, 
and  the  title  was :  *  The  Coming  of  Wan- 
Hu-Chen  into  the  Valley  of  the  White 
Apple  Blossoms.' 

Little  Prince  Wang  took  his  father's 
book  home  with  him  and  preserved  it 
with  the  utmost  care  and  reverence. 
And  in  the  course  of  time  he  became  a 
mighty  mandarin. 


VOICES  FROM  THINGS  GROWING 


BY  THOMAS  HARDY 

[London  Mercury] 

These  flowers  are  I,  poor  Fanny  Hurd, 

Sir  or  Madam, 
A  little  girl  here  sepultured. 
Once  I  flit-fluttered  like  a  bird 
Above  the  bents,  as  now  I  wave 
In  daisy  shapes  above  my  grave. 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

I  am  one  Bachelor  Bowring,  *  Gent,' 

Sir  or  Madam; 
In  shingled  oak  my  bones  were  pent; 
Hence  more  than  a  hundred  years  I  spent 
In  my  growth  of  change  from  a  coffin-thrall 
To  a  dancer  in  green  as  leaves  on  a  wall, 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

I,  these  berries  of  juice  and  gloss. 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Am  clean  forgotten  as  Thomas  Voss; 
Thin-urned,  I  have  burrowed  away  from  the  moss 
That  covers  my  sod,  and  have  entered  this  yew. 
And  turned  to  clusters  ruddy  of  view, 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

The  Lady  Gertrude,  proud,  high-bred, 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Am  I  —  this  laurel  that  shades  your  head; 
Into  its  veins  I  have  stilly  sped, 
And  made  them  of  me;  and  my  leaves  now  shine. 
As  did  my  satins  superfine. 

All  day  cheerily. 

All  night  eerily. 

I,  who  as  innocent  withwind  climb, 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Am  one  Bet  Greensleeves,  in  olden  time 
Kissed  by  men  from  many  a  clime. 
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Beneath  sun,  stars,  in  blaze,  in  breeze. 
As  now  by  glowworms  and  by  bees, 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

I 'm  old  Squire  Audeley  Grey,  who  grew. 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Aweary  of  life,  and  in  scorn  withdrew; 
Till  anon  I  clambered  up  anew 
As  ivy-green,  when  my  ache  was  stayed, 
And  in  that  attire  I  have  long  time  gayed 

All  day  cheerily. 

All  night  eerily. 

And  so  they  breathe,  these  growths,  to  each 

Sir  or  Madam 
Who  lingers  there,  and  their  lively  speech 
Affords  an  interpreter  much  to  teach, 
As  their  murmurous  accents  seem  to  come 
Thence  hither  around  in  a  radiant  hum. 

All  day  cheerily. 

All  night  eerily. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 

BY  J.  M.  HONE 

From  the  London  Mercury,  February 
(Literary  Monthly) 


Opinion  in  regard  to  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  curiously  divided. 
There  are  some  —  perhaps  only  a  few, 
but  they  are  persons  of  consideration 
—  who  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that 
he  stands  out  in  the  present  age,  for 
his  verse  alone,  as  a  supreme  master. 
Others,  among  them  many  who  do  not 
care  overmuch  for  Mr.  Hardy's  work 
as  a  novelist,  frankly  condemn  the  poet, 
with  copious  quotations;  it  is  certainly 
true  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  qualified  more 
than  once  for  inclusion  in  an  anthology 
of  the  Hundred  Worst  Poems  by  fa- 


mous writers.  There  is  a  third  class  of 
readers,  those  who  scarcely  think  of 
Mr.  Hardy  as  a  poet  at  all.  For  them 
Mr.  Hardy's  fame  rests  wholly  on  his 
prose;  his  rhyming  they  take  for  the 
amusement  of  a  leisured  old  age;  they 
observe  that  he  had  already  reached  his 
seventieth  year  when  he  published  *The 
Dynasts,'  and  that  since  then  no  work 
of  fiction  has  come  from  his  pen.  But 
this  view,  after  all,  cannot  be  seriously 
sustained.  A  work,  so  portentous  in 
plan,  so  elaborate  in  execution  as  Mr. 
Hardy's  Napoleonic  drama,  cannot 
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possibly  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  make  a  general  estimate  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  power.  Moreover,  the 
dates  attached  to  Mr.  Hardy's  collected 
lyrics  and  narrative  pieces,  as  published 
a  short  time  ago  in  a  volume  of  five 
hundred  closely  printed  pages,  show 
that  he  has  been  writing  verse  for  forty 
years  or  more,  through  a  large  part  of 
the  Victorian  era. 

Beautiful  things  —  beautiful  in  their 
own  mode :  a  mode  which  any  era  might 
appreciate  —  will  be  found  in  numbers 
throughout  the  Collected  Poems;  but 
they  are  not  always  the  things  which 
thorough-going  Hardyites  quote  with 
particular  approval.  We  think,  cer- 
tainly, of  Mr.  Hardy  not  only  as  being 
the  greatest  living  English  novelist  but 
as  being  a  distinguished  poet;  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  mistakes  and 
lapses  in  his  poetry  are  interesting,  and 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  study  of  his 
work.  That  a  man  who  has  written  so 
much  that  is  good  should  also  have 
printed  such  a  deal  that  is  bad  is  one 
of  the  main  points  in  his  subject  with 
which  the  essayist  must  deal ;  another  is 
Mr.  Hardy's  philosophy,  for  no  other 
English  poet  of  Mr.  Hardy's  lifetime 
and  rank  has  made  so  determined  an 
attempt  to  present  a  consistent  attitude 
toward  the  world.  In  a  study  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  work  in  verse,  description  of 
his  positive  achievement  as  a  lyric  poet 
must  be  the  most  important  and  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  one's  task;  but 
it  needs  to  be  preceded  by  some  com- 
ment on  his  so  frequently  obtrusive 
philosophical  ideas,  and  by  allusions, 
with  chapter  and  verse,  to  the  bad  work 
which  he  has  —  so  astonishingly!  —  let 
see  the  light.  To  render  his  ideas  Mr. 
Hardy  has  written  many  poems  of  al- 
most purely  metaphysical  content;  he 
has  also  composed  for  the  same  end  a 
number  of  versified  anecdotes,  those 
cynical  storiettes,  which  ofi'er  in  my 
opinion  tempting  sport  to  the  irrever- 


ent commentator,  and  have  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  deceived  even  the  elect. 
For  these  he  has  found  general  head- 
ings: *  Satires  of  Circumstances,'  *  Life's 
Little  Ironies,'  and  so  forth;  and  it  has 
been  urged  that  here  Mr.  Hardy  reveals 
himself  as  a  master  of  candid  realism 
who  should  rouse  us  from  our  habits  of 
evasion,  our  comfortable  self-satisfac- 
tions, and  anything  that  may  be  left  to 
us  of  the  Victorian  spirit.  Three  in- 
stances may  be  taken:  the  poems  with 
the  titles  *  Ah,  Are  You  Digging  on  My 
Grave? '  '  By  Her  Aunt's  Grave,'  *  Royal 
Sponsors.'  They  are  curious  rather 
than  remarkable,  curious  in  that  Mr. 
Hardy  should  have  imagined  that  he  or 
anyone  else  could  have  brought  the 
thing  off,  that  his  themes  were  suited 
to  artistic  treatment,  above  all  to  artis- 
tic treatment  in  rhyme.  The  plots  of 
his  stories  are  certainly  horrid  —  but  of 
what  a  platitudinous  order  are  the 
truths  which  they  purport  to  exhibit! 
In  a  poem  with  the  title  *  Ah,  Are  You 
Digging  on  My  Grave?'  a  dead  woman 
hears  the  stirring  of  earth  on  her  grave ; 
it  is  not  her  lover  planting  flowers  there, 
or  her  kin,  or  even  her  enemy  that  visit 
her  —  by  all  these  she  is  forgotten; 
only  her  dog  remembers.  The  dog 
speaks  and  shatters  her  last  illusion :  — 

Mistress,  I  dug  upon  your  grave 

To  bury  a  bone,  in  case 
I  should  be  hungry  near  this  spot 
When  passing  by  on  my  daily  trot. 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  quite  forgot 

It  was  your  resting-place. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  fond  of  'poetizing 
among  tombs,'  as  Nietzsche  said  of 
Dante.    .    .  . 

One  is  certainly  far  from  saying  that 
all  or  even  most  of  Mr.  Hardy's  tales 
in  verse  are  mere  romantic  servant- 
girlism,  au  rebours.  They  do  often  — 
sometimes  by  grotesque  means,  as  in 
such  pieces  as  *A  Honeymoon  at  the 
Inn'  and  *The  Pedestrian'  —  produce 
an  effect  of  horror  at  the  piteousness  of 
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life;  and  it  is  the  piteousness  of  life 
assuredly  that  Mr.  Hardy  wishes  to 
describe  in  these  queer  pieces. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  been,  like  the  per- 
sonage in  his  poem,  *The  Pedestrian/  a 
*  student  of  Schopenhauer,  Kant,  and 
Hegel,'  and  his  metaphysical  tastes  are 
constantly  in  evidence.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  poems  of  one  sort  and  another 
he  is  putting  before  himself  the  problem 
of  existence  with  a  directness  which  is 
not  at  all  in  the  fashion  to-day,  and 
mark  him  off,  I  think,  as  an  *  eminent 
Victorian,'  typically  preoccupied  with 
the  pretensions  of  ascendant  science, 
and  those  mechanical  and  materialist 
accounts  of  the  universe  which  were 
such  a  source  of  worry  to  Arnold  and 
Tennyson  and  their  contemporaries. 
When  Marguerite  put  the  bald  enquiry 
to  Faust,  'Do  you  believe  in  God?' 
Faust  was  taken  aback  and  had  to  em- 
ploy all  the  resources  of  his  eloquence  in 
order  to  show  his  interlocutor  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  an  irrelevance;  and 
public  opinion  in  the  Victorian  Age  was 
as  naive  as  Marguerite  as  regards  its 
asking  leading  questions  of  the  poets. 
None  of  them  responded  more  promptly 
than  Mr.  Hardy  —  how  curiously  this 
passage  from  the  introduction  to  *The 
Dynasts'  reads  to-day,  and  must  have 
read  when  it  first  appeared,  so  late  as 
1907!  One  forms  a  mental  picture  of 
Mr.  Hardy  proceeding  to  Canossa  on 
behalf  of  poetry,  there  to  acknowledge 
the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Joseph  MacCabe 
or  some  other  Pope  of  Rationalism. 

The  wide  prevalence  of  the  Monistic 
Theory  .  .  .  forbade  the  introduction  of 
Divine  Personages  from  any  ancient  myth- 
ology as  ready-made  sources  or  channels  of 
causation,  even  in  verse.  And  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  masculine  pronoun  in  allusion 
to  the  First  or  Fundamental  Energy  seemed 
a  necessary  and  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  long  abandonment  by  thinkers  of 
the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the 
same. 


It  sounds  rather  queer  to  us,  and  yet 
had  this  Preface  appeared  some  thirty 
years  earlier,  —  when  it  would  really 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  con- 
temporary preoccupations,  —  might  it 
not  have  seemed  to  have  the  character 
of  a  significant  literary  manifesto? 
Other  poets  then  were  *  carrying  on '  in 
various  stages  of  *  honest  doubt ' ;  some 
had  reverted  to  an  affectation  of  a  more 
or  less  hollow  Paganism.  Mr.  Hardy, 
being  unable  to  doubt  *  honestly,'  had 
to  ask  himself  what  was  to  become  not 
only  of  ideal  morality  and  religion  but 
also  of  poetry,  now  that  (as  he  believed) 
the  geologists  and  biologists  had  finally 
disposed  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality. The  Pagan  sense  of  things 
did  not  seduce  him;  it  had  been  dis- 
credited for  a  modern  not  less  than 
Christianity,  not  only  as  an  account  of 
facts,  but  also  in  respect  of  its  figura- 
tive value.  Nevertheless  (he  argued),  a 
poetic  faith  might  still  be  possible;  and 
so  in  the  Preface  to  *The  Dynasts'  we 
find  him  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
figures  in  the  chorus  of  the  drama  might 
be  plausible  enough  to  create  *  poetic 
faith,'  that  is,  *  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief.'  He  turned  for  inspiration  to 
Schopenhauer's  World  as  Will  and 
Representation  (the  ideas  of  which  he 
had  already  put  into  verse  in  some 
shorter  pieces) :  a  natural  movement  on 
his  part,  since  Schopenhauer  was  the 
representative  pessimist  of  the  epoch, 
and  to  Mr.  Hardy  pessimism  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  supernatural  Christianity.  The 
Schopenhauerian  myths  were  to  provide 
the  required  poetic  faith,  to  give  the 
artist  a  legitimate  means  of  deceiving 
his  audience  and  inducing  it  to  suspend 
willingly  its  disbelief  in  all  except  that 
which  could  be  touched  and  seen. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  *The 
Dynasts'  is  a  success  from  this  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Hardy  lacks  the  particular 
magician's  wand  which  might  give  im- 
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aginative  significance  to  a  metaphysical 
theory.  This  is  not  to  say  that  *The 
Dynasts '  fails  to  exhibit  the  quality  of 
being  interesting  —  a  quality  which  in- 
deed belongs  to  all  Mr.  Hardy*s  verse 
(even  the  worst  of  it).  The  story  is  al- 
ways alive,  and  there  is  often  in  the 
writing  a  gusto  equal  to  Byron,  that 
earlier  pessimist. 

The  length  of  the  play,  its  peculiar 
form,  and  what  seems  at  first  sight  an 
overweight  of  philosophical  jargon, 
have  alarmed  many  readers,  but  *The 
Dynasts'  is,  in  fact,  good  reading 
throughout.  Omit  the  philosophy  and 
you  have  still  a  spirited  drama,  and  an 
adequate,  if  not  an  original,  presenta- 
tion of  Napoleonic  personages  and 
scenes.  And  if,  as  I  would  suggest,  the 
treatment  of  a  metaphysical  concep- 
tion engages  Mr.  Hardy's  mind  only, 
not  his  heart,  he  is,  when  mixing  with 
the  traditions,  memories,  and  localities 
of  English  story,  working  on  a  material 
which  he  really  loves.  But  as  for  be- 
lieving in  the  spirits  and  phantom  In- 
telligences who  offer  comment  on  what 
is  toward  —  well,  simply  one  does  n't. 
Schopenhauer's  Will  does  not,  fortu- 
nately perhaps,  appear  in  person  in 
*The  Dynasts,'  but  is  under  the  alias 
It,  the  subject  of  much  enlightening 
characterization  from  the  Spirits  of 
Irony,  of  Pity,  and  of  the  Years.  This 
Will  is  the  originating  principle  of  all 
things,  which  works  *  eternal  artistries ' 
in  circumstance,  an  aimless  activity  of 
which  individuals  are  the  phenomena. 
The  dark  gravity  of  these  ideas  is 
scarcely  reflected  in  Mr.  Hardy's  meas- 
ures; and,  indeed,  the  observations  of 
the  Superterrestrial  Intelligences  in  the 
play  often  recall,  by  their  rhythms, 
something  from  the  book  of  the  words 
in  a  light  opera :  — 

The  Spanish  people,  handled  in  such  sort. 

As  chattels  of  a  court. 
Dream  dreams  of  England  —  messengers  are  sent 

In  faith  that  England's  hand 


Will  stouten  them  to  stand 
And  crown  a  cause  which,  hold  they,  bond  and 
free 

Must  advocate  enthusiastically. 

Among  the  Spirits,  those  of  Pity  alone 
are  capable  of  moral  pain  and  pleasure, 
of  hope  and  fear;  it  is  the  Pities  to  whom 
Mr.  Hardy  allows  the  last  word:  the 
chorus  of  the  After-scene:  — 

But  —  a  stirring  fills  the  air. 
Like  to  sounds  of  joyance  there. 

That  the  rages 

Of  the  ages 

Shall  be  cancelled  and  deliverance  offered  from 

the  darts  that  were. 
Consciousness  the  will  informing  till  it  fashions 

all  things  fair. 

Mr.  Hardy  refuses  the  consolation 
which  the  Frankfort  sage  offered  to  the 
faithful.  He  is  a  bad  Schopenhauerian 
—  as  one  would  say,  a  *bad  Catholic' 
It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  when 
he  tries  to  put  into  verse  the  metaphys- 
ics of  The  World  as  Will  —  in  poems 
Hke  *The  Blow,'  *The  Convergence  of 
the  Twain '  (his  well-known  lines  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic),  *New  Year's 
Eve,'  *The  Unborn'  —  he  fails  to  rise 
to  power  and  beauty.  Nor  is  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  idea  always  beyond  criticism. 
In  *New  Year's  Eve,'  God  or  the  Im- 
manent Will  is  represented  as  having 
just  *spun  out'  another  twelve  months. 
An  *  ephemeral  creature '  inquires :  — 

What  reason  made  you  call 
From  formless  void  this  earth  we  tread? 

Mr.  Hardy's  God  is  not  the  God  of  cer- 
tain deists  —  a  God  who  stands  outside 
the  circle  of  our  events.  He  is  attached 
to  our  events,  which  he  weaves  in  his 
*unweeting'  way.  But  apparently  he 
has  lapses  into  comparative  intelligence; 
for,  although  he  wrought  without  guess- 
ing that  an  account  might  be  required 
of  him,  nevertheless  he  finds  it 

Strange  that  ephemeral  creatures,  who 

By  my  own  ordering  are. 
Should  see  the  shortness  of  my  view. 
Use  ethic  tests  I  never  knew 

Or  made  provision  for. 
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After  saying  so  much,  he  'sank  to  rap- 
ture' once  more  —  and  he  did  wisely; 
otherwise  the  aggrieved  interlocutor 
might  have  charged  him  with  having 
at  least  wit  enough  to  know  that  he  was 
witless.  But  indeed,  Mr.  Hardy's 
pessimism  is  a  piling-on  of  the  agony; 
he  is  anxious,  you  often  feel,  to  have  it 
both  ways.  He  will  publish  a  poem  on 
some  anniversary,  describing  first  the 
charm  of  old  Christmas  or  New  Years 
Eves,  then  the  poverty  of  modern  emo- 
tions at  those  festivals.  But  if  his 
metaphysical  pessimism  were  really 
genuine,  should  not  one  Christmas  be 
much  the  same  to  Mr.  Hardy  as  any 
other?  Sometimes  the  *  cheerfulness 
breaks  through,'  and  then  it  is  charm- 
ing —  it  is  a  characteristically  English 
cheerfulness,  a  melancholy  cheerfulness 
of  the  man  who  takes  his  pleasures  sad- 
ly. In  the  poem  *I  Travel  as  a  Phan- 
tom Now '  Mr.  Hardy  describes  how  it 
happens :  — 

I  travel  as  a  phantom  now. 
For  people  do  not  wish  to  see. 
In  flesh  and  blood,  so  bare  a  bough 
As  nature  makes  of  me. 

And  thus  I  visit  bodiless 
Strange  gloomy  households  oft  at  odds. 
And  wonder  if  man's  consciousness 
Was  a  mistake  of  God's. 

And  next  I  meet  you;  and  I  pause. 
And  think  that  if  mistake  it  were 
As  some  have  said  —  Oh,  then  it  was 
One  that  I  well  can  bear! 

A  somewhat  similar  mood  finds  ex- 
pression in  a  beautiful  poem  called  *The 
Oxen,'  which  is  notable  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  simple  technique  at  its 
finest.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  past,  an 
unsophisticated  Christmas  Eve  of  long 
ago :  the  country  people  are  seated  in  a 
flock,  and  when  midnight  comes  an 
elder  says  of  the  distant  oxen,  *Now 
they  are  all  on  their  knees.'  It  occurs 
to  none  to  doubt :  — 


So  fair  a  fancy  few  would  weave 

In  these  years!  Yet,  I  feel. 
If  someone  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 

*  Come;  see  the  oxen  kneel 
In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 

Our  childhood  used  to  know,' 
I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom. 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  series  called 
Poems  (1912-13),  under  the  heading 
*  Satires  of  Circumstance,'  the  *  Poems 
of  War  and  Patriotism,'  and  many 
things  in  the  section  entitled  '  Moments 
of  Vision,'  and  then  to  reflect  that  Mr. 
Hardy  is  even  still  chiefly  known  (as 
far  as  his  poetry  is  concerned)  as  a  cynic 
and  ironist,  or  the  expounder  of  a  defi- 
nite theory  of  Philosophical  pessimism. 
These  poems  represent  unquestionably 
Mr.  Hardy's  high-water  mark  as  a 
lyricist,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  made 
out  of  tender  memories,  and  quite  un- 
philosophical  human  regrets :  the  sorrow 
but  inevitability  of  change  is  his  theme. 
Mr.  George  Moore,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  passionate  arguments  about  the 
incompatibility  of  Catholic  philosophy 
and  literature,  asserts  that  *the  length 
of  the  sleep  out  of  which  we  came  and 
the  still  greater  length  of  the  sleep 
which  will  very  soon  fall  upon  us'  are 
the  springs  from  which  all  poetry  flows : 
a  surprisingly  exclusive  definition,  sure- 
ly, but  Mr.  Hardy's  case  reminds  one  of 
it  —  for  his  best  poetry  has  no  other 
sources  than  these.  *  All 's  past  amend, 
unchangeable,'  he  says  in  *The  Going'; 
and  in  *  Your  Last  Drive '  he  asks :  — 

Dear  ghost,  in  the  past  did  you  ever  find 
The  thought,  'What  profit,'  move  me  much? 

He  will  continue  his  pious  observ- 
ances :  — 

Yet  abides  the  fact,  indeed,  the  same  — 
You  are  past  love,  praise,  indifference,  blame. 

The  *  Phantom  Horsewoman'  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
reminiscent  poems :  — 
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Queer  are  the  ways  of  a  man  I  know: 

He  comes  and  stands 

In  a  careworn  craze, 

And  looks  at  the  sands 

And  the  seaward  haze 

With  moveless  hands 

And  face  and  gaze. 

Then  turns  to  go  — 
And  what  does  he  see  when  he  gazes  so? 

A  ghost-girl-rider.  And  though,  toil-tried. 

He  withers  daily. 

Time  touches  her  not. 

But  she  still  rides  gayly 

In  his  rapt  thought 

On  that  shagged  and  shaly 

Atlantic  spot. 

And  as  when  first  eyed 
Draws  rein  and  sings  to  the  swing  of  the  tide. 

There  is  no  crying  out  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  lyrics,  which  are  all  in  the 
same  even  mood  of  melancholy,  — 
made  from  colloquial  West-Country 
speech,  with  a  vocabulary  that  is  cu- 
riously plain  and  yet  never  common,  — 
which  have  hardly  a  metaphor  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  them,  which  con- 
tain now  and  then  a  poetic  cliche  and 
yet  are  so  singularly  free  from  conven- 
tional diction.  You  do  not  go  to  them 
to  learn  the  beauty  of  resignation  — 
search  in  them  for  the  moral  wisdom  of 
a  Marcus  Aurelius  and  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed; but  they  are  almost  perfect 
as  the  self-expression  of  a  poet  for 
whom  memory  has  become  the  whole 
of  reality. 

If  Mr.  Hardy  has  an  absolute  anti- 
type among  modern  English  poets,  it  is 
certainly  Coventry  Patmore,  with  his 
insolent  scorn  of  opinion  and  high  elo- 
quence. Both  have  written  love  poetry; 
and  Mr.  Hardy's  is,  in  comparison  with 
Patmore's,  like  the  awkward  address  of 
a  country  boy:  — 


You  were  she  who  abode 
By  those  red-veined  rocks  far  West, 
You  were  the  swan-necked  one  who  rode 
Along  the  beetling  Beeny  crest. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  the  harshly 
tender  beauty  of  passages  like  that  may 
please  as  much  as  the  esoteric  grandeur 
of  Patmore's  praise  of  woman. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  a  sentimental  poet  at 
his  best.  The  adjective  has  been  much 
abused  in  literary  criticism;  but  I  think 
it  properly  applies  to  many  of  the  love- 
lier of  Mr.  Hardy's  lyrics.  The  Bible  is 
the  least  sentimental  of  books.  Dante, 
*  poetizing  among  the  tombs,'  follows 
out  a  practical  purpose;  the  practical  is 
what  tends  to  an  efficiency  of  some  sort, 
which  may  be  spiritual  as  well  as  ma- 
terial. But  Mr.  Hardy  cultivates  old 
recollection  for  its  own  sake;  he  is  the 
atheist  in  church,  —  most  sentimental 
of  figures,  —  the  unbelieving  lover  who 
never  idealizes  love  as  something  be- 
yond itself,  and  who  yet  never  forgets. 
And  to  condemn  the  sentimental  would 
be  to  condemn  a  great  deal  that  is 
beautiful  in  poetry,  especially  in  Eng- 
lish poetry.  There  is  a  sentimental 
poetry  that  is  light  and  only  half-sin- 
cere, like  Thomas  Moore's;  but  there  is 
also  a  sentimental  poetry  that  is  poign- 
ant, even  passionate.  Mr.  Hardy  is, 
indeed,  a  very  English  poet  —  here 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  in 
recent  years  have  brought  him  into  his 
own;  he  has  profited  possibly  by  the 
reaction  against  the  *  Celtic'  cult,  so- 
called.  His  melancholy  is  peculiarly 
English;  and  in  the  love  of  country 
which  he  has  expressed  on  occasions 
there  is  something  wholly  natural,  with 
roots  in  the  soil,  and  which  is  free  of  all 
suspicion  of  contact  with  current  liter- 
ary and  political  affectations. 
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A  FAIRY  SONG 

[Westminster  Gazette] 

O  LITTLE  Elves  and  Fairies, 
Come,  ride  your  bumblebees 
And  swing  upon  the  cobwebs 
That  hang  between  the  trees. 

O  little  Elves  and  Fairies, 
Come,  toll  the  blue  harebells 
And  pipe  among  the  rushes 
And  dance  upon  the  fells. 

O  little  Elves  and  Fairies, 
Come,  shake  the  quaking  grass 
And  chase  the  golden  butterflies 
That  hover  o'er  the  pass. 

O  little  Elves  and  Fairies, 
Come,  paint  the  golden  west 
And  draw  the  dewy  veil  of  night, 
And  so  —  Good  night,  and  rest. 

IRIS 

BY  R.  A.  FINN 
[Bookman] 

She  stepped  adown  the  winter  street 

As  silently  as  Time, 
About  whose  unreturning  feet 

Is  quietness  sublime. 

She  seemed  as  kindly  as  the  year. 

As  joyous  as  the  day, 
My  love  leaped  out  to  follow  her 

As  silently  as  they. 

IN  MEMORY 


THE  STAG 

BY  R.  N.  D.  WILSON 

[The  Nation  and  the  Athenceum] 

Oh,  not  in  indolence 
Or  listless  dream  is  beauty  born, 
But  with  a  sudden  violence 
Out  of  the  heart  't  is  torn. 
Where  winds  are  loud  in  the  sky, 
And  crests  fling  white  from  the  deep. 
There,  beauty  hurrying  by 
Flashes. 

A  stag,  on  the  steep 
High  hills  where  the  light  first  shone 
Into  its  eager  eyes. 
So  bounds  across  the  dawn. 
Startled,  in  bleak  surprise. 
To  hide  his  haughty  head. 
Where  inaccessible 
The  rocks  that  none  dare  tread 
Baffle  the  passionate  will. 

OF  FROSTY  NIGHTS 

BY  WILFRID  THORLEY 
[Saturday  Review] 

When  nights  are  clear  with  moon  and 
stars. 

And  frost  is  on  the  window  bars. 
And  makes  a  salty  sparkle  on 
The  rain-washed  window  sill  of  stone, 
It  seems  as  though  a  powder  spills 
Out  from  a  hundred  heavenly  mills. 
Over  the  window  panes  and  bars. 
The  silver-shining  grist  of  stars. 

APPLE  TREES 


BY  M.  HUGHES 
[Chapbook] 

In  the  hearts  of  those  I  love 
Let  my  headstone  be. 
Place  no  granite  monument 
Gravely  over  me. 
If  I  am  forgotten,  then 
Let  me  lie  unknown; 
I  care  not  for  curious  eyes 
Gazing  at  a  stone. 
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BY  DAVID  CECIL 

[Spectator] 

Along  the  roads  of  Germany 
Are  flocks  of  apple  trees. 
Comely  and  soldierly  they  stand 
In  gay,  green  companies. 

And  in  the  early  freshness 
Their  trunks  are  gray  with  dew. 
And  little  apples  faintly  sway 
Against  the  morning  blue. 
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In  a  small  yard  behind  a  modern  hat 
factory  in  Athens,  a  large  marble  block 
was  excavated  not  long  ago.  Once  it 
was  free  of  the  soil,  the  marble  proved 
to  be  a  rectangular  statue-base,  with  a 
socket  cut  in  the  upper  surface  to  re- 
;  ceive  the  statue  and  with  reliefs  carved 
on  three  sides,  which  —  except  for  one 
slightly  damaged  corner  —  are  in  ab- 
solutely perfect  condition.  So  well  has 
the  marble  been  preserved,  that  the 
background  of  two  out  of  three  of  the 
reliefs  is  still  colored  a  brilliant  red.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  an- 
cient Greek  statuary  was  colored,  but 
it  is  not  often  that  the  color  has  sur- 
vived the  centuries  which  have  all  too 
often  been  only  too  harsh  to  the  stone 
itself. 

I  The  three  reliefs  represent  subjects 
taken  from  the  daily  life  of  Athenian 
young  men,  in  a  style  suggesting  that 
of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  The  relief  on 
the  left  represents  two  teams  playing 
ball.  There  are  three  in  each  team  and 
the  two  groups  face  each  other.  The 
three  on  the  left  have  just  received  the 
ball  and  are  advancing  as  though  to 
throw  it,  while  the  other  three  are  step- 
ping back  preparatory  to  catching  it. 
The  composition  possesses  an  elegance 
and  delicacy  most  unusual  in  archaic 
sculpture.  The  relief  on  the  front  face 
shows  two  young  men  wrestling.  Be- 
hind each  stands  a  friend,  the  one  on 
the  left  encouraging  the  champion,  the 
one  on  the  right  holding  a  measuring 
pole  as  if  to  see  fair  play.  Four  figures 
appear  in  the  relief  on  the  right  side. 
Two  youths  are  seated  in  chairs  and 
facing  each  other.  One,  on  the  left, 
holds  a  dog  which  is  straining  on  a 
leash  to  reach  a  cat  or  lynx  which  the 
other  youth  holds,  also  on  a  leash.  Be- 


hind the  seated  youth  another  stands 
watching. 

Archaeologists  regard  this  find  as  one 
of  the  most  important  for  many  years. 
The  figures  are  cut  in  extremely  low 
relief,  but  with  a  delicacy  unusual  in 
archaic  Greek  art,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Attic  school.  The  muscles  are  treat- 
ed with  great  care,  and  the  variety  of 
attitude  and  composition  is  amazing. 

The  sculpture  is  cut  from  Pentelic 
marble  and  is  clearly  Attic,  belonging 
to  the  Sixth  Century,  and  more  closely 
related  to  the  vase-painting  of  this 
period  than  any  other  contemporary 
sculpture.  It  was  found  built  into  the 
city  wall  which,  on  its  western  side, 
still  can  be  traced  running  down  the 
hill  of  Philopappos.  Part  of  the  way 
the  foundations  are  visible  on  the  sur- 
face, but  mostly  they  are  built  over.  In 
the  yard  behind  the  hat  factory  a  large 
portion  of  the  wall  emerges,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  sculpture  was  discovered. 
The  situation  in  which  it  was  found 
suggests  that  it  was  one  of  the  monu- 
ments which,  according  to  Thucydides, 
was  used  by  Themistocles  in  building 
the  walls  of  Athens  in  478  b.c,  when 
so  much  haste  was  necessary  that  every 
kind  of  material,  including  old  monu- 
ments, was  used.  It  appears  to  have 
stood  at  the  old  gate  through  which 
the  road  went  to  the  Piraeus.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
archseologists  to  find  that  monuments 
of  genuine  merit  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Athens,  and  the  present  discovery 
leads  to  the  hope  that  other  sculptures 
may  be  dug  up  from  this  part  of  the 
wall. 

At  Beisan,  or  Beth-shean,  in  Central 
Palestine,  excavators  are  endeavoring 
to  lay  bare  the  ruins  of  at  least  eleven 
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successive  cities.  Beth-shean  may  be 
the  oldest  city  site  and  the  scene  of 
more  battles  than  any  other  place  in 
the  world.  No  ruler  in  Palestine  could 
consider  his  hold  on  the  land  secure  so 
long  as  this  stronghold,  one  of  the  most 
important  strategic  points  in  the  land, 
remained  in  hostile  hands.  It  is  located 
just  south  of  the  spot  where  the  rail- 
way coming  from  Haifa  turns  sharply 
north  toward  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

All  that  remains  of  the  old  citadel  is 
a  large  mound  of  earth,  rising  steeply 
for  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  valley  and  covering 
the  ruins  of  at  least  eleven  successive 
cities,  built,  if  we  reckon  from  the  sur- 
face down,  by  the  Turks,  the  Crusad- 
ers, Arabs,  Romans,  Greeks,  Babylo- 
nians, Assyrians,  Israelites,  Egyptians, 
Amorites,  and  prehistoric  man.  The 
first  permanent  city  was  probably 
founded  here  by  a  band  of  nomads  from 
Mesopotamia  some  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Relics  of  the  days  of  Joshua,  Solo- 
mon, and  other  heroes  of  the  Bible, 
may  be  unearthed  here.  It  was  at 
Beth-shean  that  Joshua  was  checked 
while  leading  the  Chosen  People  into 
the  Promised  Land,  because  the  Israel- 
ites lacked  the  chariots  that  were  em- 
ployed strategically  very  much  as 
tanks  in  modern  warfare.  The  excava- 
tors hope  to  find  one  of  these  chariots 
among  the  ruins.  It  was  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ashtaroth  that  the  Philistines 
brought  the  headless  body  of  Saul,  the 
first  King  of  Israel,  who  took  his  own 
life  on  Gilboa  close  by.  Beth-shean  was 
finally  conquered  by  King  Solomon, 
who  erected  Jewish  Synagogues  in 
place  of  the  pagan  temples. 

Beth-shean  was  also  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  adorned  it  with  painted 
temples  and  palaces  in  Egyptian  style 
and  colossal  statues.  The  excavators 
have  already  come  upon  a  large  gran- 
ite block  from  Egypt,  bearing  a  royal 


inscription.  This  has  not  yet  been  de- 
ciphered. A  year  or  more  will  probably 
elapse  before  the  ancient  city  has  given 
up  its  secrets. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  BROKEN  HILL  SKULL 

Further  study  of  the  prehistoric 
skull  found  some  time  ago  at  the  Bro- 
ken Hill  Mine  in  Northern  Rhodesia, 
leads  English  anthropologists  to  doubt 
whether  it  represents  a  human  type  of 
such  great  antiquity  as  was  at  first 
believed. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Fallaize,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
points  out  in  Discovery  that  there  are 
ordinarily  four  ways  of  determining  the 
evidence  of  human  remains.  Geologi- 
cal evidence  may  enable  the  discoverer 
to  date  the  fossil  with  exactness.  If 
the  remains  of  animals,  already  known 
to  palaeontology,  are  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  human  remains,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  determine  to  what 
geological  epoch  they  may  be  referred. 
Thus  bones  found  together  with  those 
of  the  mammoth  or  the  cave  bear 
could  be  easily  placed.  Sometimes 
archaeological  evidence  exists:  that  is, 
the  human  remains  are  found  with 
grave  furniture,  pottery,  or  other  man- 
ufactured articles  known  to  belong  to 
a  certain  period.  Finally,  the  nature 
of  the  fossils  themselves  sometimes 
yields  a  clue. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  South  Africa,  however,  does  not 
enable  us  to  place  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  strata  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Mine,  especially  in  relation  to  the  geol- 
ogy of  Europe.  Although  tons  of 
bones  of  other  animals  were  found  in 
the  cave,  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
those  of  comparatively  *  recent*  ani- 
mals and  do  not  include  extinct  types 
of  very  great  antiquity.  Moreover, 
the  summit  of  the  Kopje  that  origin- 
ally covered  the  site  before  mining 
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operations  began,  showed  at  its  highest 
point  a  slight  depression,  as  though  at 
some  time  there  had  been  a  subsidence 
of  the  earth  there.  In  the  cave  and 
immediately  over  the  place  from  which 
the  skull  came,  was  a  fissure  which 
may  at  some  time  have  communicated 
with  the  surface.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  bones  of  animals  may  have 
come  from  the  outside;  and  this  makes 
difficult  the  establishment  of  the  period 
to  which  the  skull  belongs.  There  is 
practically  no  archaeological  evidence 
except  for  a  single  round  stone,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  natives  to-day  for 
crushing  grain.  For  lack  of  other  evi- 
dence, it  is  therefore  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  the  anatomical  character  of 
the  skull  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  British  anthropologists  that  the 
remains  are  those  of  a  type  of  man  in 
some  respects  unlike  anything  we  have 
known  hitherto  —  a  point  that  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  considering 
the  various  modifications  that  scientific 
opinion  is  now  undergoing;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  previously 
unknown  human  or  sub-human  crea- 
ture may  have  lived  at  a  fairly  recent 
date,  geologically  speaking. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Mennell,  a  British  geolo- 
gist, writes  from  Bulawayo  to  the 
London  Times  describing  investiga- 
tions which  he  made  at  the  Broken 
Hill  Mine  some  time  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  skull.  He  says:  — 

The  cavern  contained  at  its  mouth  a  de- 
posit of  the  'kitchen-midden'  type,  contain- 
ing numerous  small  stone  implements,  most- 
ly made  of  quartz  —  a  stone,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  foreign  to  the  locality.  The 
main  mass  of  the  deposit,  which  in  places 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  bones  and  stone 
implements,  with  scarcely  any  other  debris, 
has  no  signs  of  any  real  stratification,  and 
must  have  accumulated  almost,  if  not  quite, 
continuously.  The  bones  may  have  been 
thrown  into  this  as  a  convenient  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them  after  the  flesh  was  eaten 


off,  or  may  perhaps  have  rolled  in  accident- 
ally during  the  movements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, including  such  small  carnivora,  and 
so  forth,  as  may  have  entered  during  the 
nighttime  in  search  of  food. 

Mr.  Mennell  suggests  that  we  may 
have  here  a  case  of  the  persistence  of 
primitive  man  upon  the  earth  in  a  pe- 
riod far  more  recent  than  anthropolo- 
gists have  hitherto  been  willing  to 
admit.  The  implements  in  the  deposit 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  were  dis- 
tinctly of  the  Bushman  type  which  are 
found  all  over  South  Africa;  and  the 
Bushman  himself,  as  is  well  known, 
persisted  in  outlying  places  down  to  the 
present  day.  None  of  the  large  imple- 
ments of  Palaeolithic  type  that  have 
been  found  in  other  localities  of  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  have  been  dis- 
covered near  the  Broken  Hill  Mine. 
From  this  Mr.  Mennell  concludes :  — 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  positive  evidence 
goes  at  present,  there  appears  to  be  no  justi- 
fication for  assigning  any  such  remote  an- 
tiquity to  the  Broken  Hill  skull  as  that  of 
the  Pliocene  period.  It  may  represent  the 
local  persistence  of  an  ancient  race  long 
after  its  relatives  had  become  extinct  else- 
where, no  very  remarkable  fact  when  we 
consider  the  analogous  cases  of  the  Bush- 
man and  Hottentot.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  it  is  not  extremely  an- 
cient, but  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
probable  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  primitive 
types  of  man  who  wielded  the  Palaeolithic 
stone  implements  with  which  geologists  and 
archaeologists  are  so  familiar  in  the  London 
and  Paris  basins. 

Mr.  Fallaize  practically  echoes  this 
conclusion  when  he  writes :  — 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that,  so  far 
as  the  investigation  has  gone,  there  is  little 
evidence  which  would  assist  in  giving  a  date 
to  these  remains,  while  the  well-preserved 
character  and  comparative  freshness  of 
the  bones  yet  remains  to  be  explained.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of 
human  types,  is  negligible,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  primitive  form  of 
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man  might  not  have  survived  there  into 
comparatively  recent  times. 

Professor  A.  Smith  Woodward,  in  a 
lecture  at  London  University,  also 
comments  on  the  freshness  of  the 
Rhodesian  skull.  When  the  crystals  of 
lead  and  zinc  had  been  removed,  it 
appeared  almost  like  fresh  bone.  A 
cast  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  has 
since  been  made,  and  Professor  Elliot 
Smith  is  now  preparing  a  report  on  the 
brain.  It  is  probably  a  significant  fact 
that  the  brain  of  the  Rhodesian  man 
had  not  quite  reached  that  of  modern 
man,  for  the  higher  brain  areas,  which 
in  civilized  man  are  the  last  to  appear, 
were  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
Rhodesian  man,  as  the  cast  of  the 
interior  of  his  skull  shows. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  comment- 
ing on  Mr.  Mennell's  communication, 
Professor  Woodward  says :  — 

The  more  I  study  the  skull,  the  less  rela- 
tionship I  perceive  between  this  and  the 
skull  of  European  Neanderthal  man.  Rho- 
desian man  probably  represents  a  much 
later  race,  a  survivor  of  many  which  must 
have  lived  at  the  southern  limits  of  the  Old 
World,  when  the  ancestors  |of  the  Austra- 
lians and  Tasmanians  became  stranded  on 
the  remote  lands  which  they  have  occupied 
during  historic  times. 

* 

JOHN  DRINKWATER  ON  THE  POETRY  OF 
EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

In  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  in  London,  Mr.  John 
Drinkwater,  whom  the  society  has 
chosen  for  its  Professor  of  Poetry, 
ranks  Mr.  Edwin  Arhngton  Robinson 
among  the  six  greatest  poets  writing 
to-day,  and  complains  of  the  fact  that 


he  is  almost  unknown  in  England.  A 
few  months  ago,  a  critic  in  The  Nation 
and  the  Athenceum  dismissed  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's work  in  two  or  three  lines,  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  duller  than 
Wordsworth  at  his  very  dullest.  Such 
an  opinion  Mr.  Drinkwater  character- 
izes as  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  false  in 
modern  English  criticism. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  describes  two  kinds 
of  magic  in  poetry:  that  of  perception 
and  that  of  suggestion,  and  says  that 
Mr.  Robinson's  poetry  is  beautiful  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  first.  It  has  an 
exquisite  clarity  and  a  sense  of  tragic 
pity.  Some  of  his  passages  remind  us 
of  the  supreme  close  to  *  Samson 
Agonistes,'  and  although  Mr.  Robinson 
is  capable  of  an  ironic  touch,  his  poetry 
contains  no  cynicism. 

THE  bargain-hunter's  SOLILOQUY 

The  merriest  amateur  versifiers  of 
England  are  those  that  contribute  to 
the  columns  of  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette, although  for  the  most  part  they 
are  retiring  souls  who  coyly  conceal 
themselves  behind  pseudonyms,  as 
does  *Oisin,'  who  thus  hymns  the  bar- 
gain-counter's thrills  and  perils :  — 

A  fool  there  was  and  a  fool  there  is. 

And  ever  a  fool  there'll  be. 
And  the  only  sting  of  the  thing  is  this  — 

That  twice  in  the  year  it's  me. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year  so  cool  and  clear, 

So  thoroughly  well  aware 
That  a  Bargain-Hunt  is  the  sorriest  stunt: 

Why  then  am  I  always  there? 

Strange  lusts  are  loosed  by  the  word  Reduced; 

When  the  clarion  sounds  To  Clear 
On  the  phrenetic  First,  why,  it's  Go  or  Burst; 

And  that's  why  you  went,  my  dear. 
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THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 

According  to  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  full  programme  and  purpose  of  the 
Genoa  Conference  may  be  summed  up 
in  six  points:  to  soften  the  distinction 
between  the  Allies  and  their  enemies 
and  virtually  abolish  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil; to  substitute  something  resembling 
a  European  concert  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  has  failed,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  *  because  it  was  atro- 
phied on  its  German-Russian  side  and 
stultified  on  its  Franco-British-Italian 
side';  to  consult  with  Germany,  not  as 
to  '  her  views  on  the  indemnity,  which 
would  be  as  worthless  as  any  debtor's 
views  on  his  own  debt,'  but  regarding 
the  bigger  problem  of  European  trade 
and  revival;  to  consult  with  Russia, 
first  insisting  that  Russia  recognize  her 
debts  before  she  is  recognized  politi- 
cally, since '  the  payment  of  debts  is  the 
foundation  of  business  security '  (some- 
thing that  Europe  should  bear  in  mind 
in  connection  with  its  obligations  to 
the  United  States) ;  to  conclude  a  mili- 
tary pact  that  will  guarantee  France 
against  unprovoked  attack  by  Ger- 
many; to  cooperate  with  the  Little 
Entente,  which  has  built  up  business 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  *the  very  pattern 
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of  what  it  is  hoped  Genoa  will  do  for 
Europe  as  a  whole.' 

Karl  Radek  publishes  a  long  article 
in  Die  Rote  Fahne,  the  Communist 
daily  of  Berlin,  upon  Russia  and  the 
Genoa  Conference.  He  is  rather  jubi- 
lant because  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
invited  to  send  representatives,  con- 
sidering this  —  quite  truly,  for  that 
matter  —  official  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Europe  cannot  recover  with- 
out Russia.  More  important,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  second  fact  that  the 
invitation  implied  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  *  bourgeois  govern- 
ments' of  Western  Europe  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  the  only  author- 
ity representing  de  facto  the  Russian 
people.  He  foresees  that  many  diffi- 
cult problems  will  present  themselves 
as  soon  as  diplomatic  or  quasi-diplo- 
matic relations  between  Russia  and  the 
Entente  are  resumed.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  in  his  eyes,  are  do- 
mestic questions  for  Russia  herself.  Is 
it  possible  for  private  capital  to  be  em- 
ployed fruitfully  in  the  territories  of 
the  Soviet  Government  while  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  labor  and  industry 
continues?  He  concludes:  — 

Capitalism  understands  how  to  adapt  it- 
self to  circumstances.  It  will  be  forced  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Russia  and  will  conform  to  them 
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as  soon  as  it  is  convinced  that  the  poHtical 
institutions  of  the  country  cannot  be 
changed,  and  that  nevertheless  a  profit  can 
be  gained  working  under  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  economic  policy  and 
regulations  adopted  by  Soviet  Russia  are 
not  inflexible.  Neither  pure  capitalism  nor 
pure  communism  will  prevail  in  Russia. 
There  can  be  no  pure  capitalism  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Government  exists.  There  can 
be  no  pure  communism  until  the  working 
classes  have  won  a  victory  throughout  the 
world,  and  so  long  as  the  communist  system 
of  production  fails  to  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage for  the  agricultural  classes. 

France  is  clearly  puzzled  as  to  how 
she  shall  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki  at 
Genoa.  A  hasty  resumption  of  political 
relations  with  Russia  would  presum- 
ably prejudice  the  collection  of  the 
enormous  sum  due  to  France  and 
French  investors  from  that  country. 
These  claims  amount  to  about  five 
billion  dollars,  or  43  per  cent  of  Rus- 
sia's debts  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
the  French  hardly  dare  let  a  favorable 
opportunity  pass  for  making  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  present  rulers  at 
Moscow.  Otherwise  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  likely  to  se- 
cure an  incontestable  supremacy  in 
Russia,  which  they  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  share  with  other  nations  later. 
Temps  is  still  very  suspicious  of  Bol- 
shevist intrigue,  and  insists  that  all  the 
Allies  must  deal  with  Russia  simul- 
taneously. Gustave  Herve,  writing  to 
Victoire,  believes  that  this  is  the  happy 
moment  to  turn  the  Bolsheviki  out  of 
power.  However,  Victoirey  which  is 
close  to  Bourtzeff  and  other  Russian 
emigrants,  has  on  previous  occasions 
made  similar  predictions  that  have  not 
come  true.  Another  group  of  Russian 
emigrants,  though  of  course  hostile  to 
the  Bolsheviki,  would  welcome  a  re- 
sumption of  relations  between  France 
and  Russia.  Former  Premier  Painleve 
publicly  advocates  friendly  relations 
with  Russia,  appealing  to  her  long 


comradeship  in  arms  with  France  as 
an  argument  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Germany  is  amusingly  annoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  which  recalls 
unpleasantly  to  Berlin  the  former  mili- 
tary alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Berliner  Tageblatt  expresses  frank 
alarm  at  the  possibilities  which  the  new 
course  at  Paris  suggests. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  j 
Westminster  Gazette  reports  that  he  has  i 
received  information  from  reliable 
sources  to  the  effect  that  Poland  pro-  ; 
poses  to  bring  Petlura  before  the  Genoa 
Conference,  to  present  the  claim  that 
the  Bolsheviki  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Ukraine.  This  may  compel  a 
declaration  upon  this  point  from  the 
Little  Entente,  and  create  a  situation 
—  especially  if  the  French  support  the 
claim  —  that  will  logically  lead  to  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  Russia.  If 
such  a  scheme  is  being  hatched,  it  is 
probably  not  by  responsible  French 
statesmen. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Outlook  gives  the  following  enter- 
taining account  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Premiers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  met  at  Boulogne  to  make 
a  preliminary  arrangement  for  the 
Conference  at  Genoa: —  ' 

The  Boulogne  Interview  was  the  most 
curious  of  the  long  series  since  the  Armistice. 
M.  Poincare  has  written  much  about  the 
'cinema  method'  of  diplomacy,  and  took  a 
fair  share  in  the  onslaught  on  M.  Briand 
in  January  for  his  famous  golf  match  at 
Cannes;  and  he  determined  to  be  a  Savo- 
narola to  the  Supreme  Council.  He  swore 
that  there  would  be  no  Jazz  Band,  no  Palace 
Hotel,  no  golf,  no  cinema  operators,  when 
he  met  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  was  not 
very  happy  in  his  first  essay  at  diplomatic 
Puritanism.  He  chose  the  somewhat  artless 
method  of  announcing  that  he  would  meet 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  great  secrecy  at  some 
place  not  mentioned,  but  between  Boulogne 
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and  Calais.  The  sensation-mongers  and  the 
star-reporters  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the 
news.  Fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  the  an- 
nouncement was  intended  to  discourage 
journalists. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  went  on  in 
the  homely  sous-prefecture  at  Boulogne. 
The  Sous-Prefet  let  this  fact  leak  out,  and 
the  next  day,  terrified  at  his  indiscretion, 
made  matters  worse  by  flatly  denying  that 
any  such  preparations  were  under  way. 
Dangling  a  piece  of  meat  in  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  healthy  dog  is  not  the  best  way  to 
avoid  attracting  its  attention.  The  dogs  of 
the  Paris  press  made  ready.  Instead  of  one 
bored  cinema  operator  to  take  pictures  of 
what  could  not  be  first-class  copy,  five  or 
six  made  their  machines  ready  and  booked 
places  on  the  Boulogne  train.  Serious  dip- 
lomatic correspondents  were  passed  over, 
and  smart  young  men  with  sharp  eyes  — 
skilled  trackers  of  men  and  adventurers 
—  were  hurriedly  mobilized. 

So  the  train  on  which  M.  Poincar6  went 
to  Boulogne  was  packed,  not  with  the  staid, 
bored  crowd  of  the  usual  *  circus,'  but  with 
the  star-reporters  intent  on  a  good  story 
about  a  *  deserted  villa'  on  a  lonely  road. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  station  there  was  a 
hurried  exodus  to  numerous  high-powered 
racing  cars,  standing  ready  outside,  and  M. 
Poincare  had  to  push  his  way  through  a  mob. 
He  did  not  seem  pleased.  I  saw  one  car  on 
top  of  which  a  cinema  machine  was  mounted 
with  a  great  company's  most  daring  stunt- 
man  in  charge.  M.  Poincare's  party  got  into 
their  car,  and  there  was  a  prodigious  back- 
firing in  the  cars  of  the  sleuths.  They 
tracked  him  to  the  sous-prefecture,  and  ten 
minutes  later  pursued  him  when  he  went  for 
a  spin,  and  finally  followed  him  back  to  the 
sous-prefecture. 

The  ex-President  seemed  to  feel  the  ridic- 
ulous side  of  this  keenly.  But  even  worse 
was  the  way  in  which  his  great  confrere  from 
England  was  treated,  owing  to  M.  Poin- 
care's official  insistence  on  a  quiet  meeting. 
Mr.  LloydfGeorge  landed  ungreeted  at 
Calais,  and  seemed  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
iiad  not  been  invited  to  lunch  at  Boulogne. 
He  had  to  content  himself  with  a  cheerless 
aieal  in  the  station  waiting-room.  After 
iie  meeting  at  Boulogne,  M.  Poincar6 
lashed  down  the  stairs  into  his  car  and  to 


the  station  to  catch  his  train,  leaving  his 
guest  to  make  his  way  to  the  boat  as  best  he 
might. 

The  French,  who  as  a  nation  are  still 
punctilious  about  hospitality,  comment  on 
this  as  an  unheard-of  rudeness.  Even  the 
Intransigeant,  which  does  not  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  reproaches  M.  Poincare 
bitterly  for  his  boorishness:  *If  this  is  the 
restoration  of  the  old  diplomacy  .  .  .  ' 
A  visiting  Prime  Minister  expects  to  be 
lunched  on  these  occasions,  and  to  be  lunch- 
ed well.  Nor  does  it  make  him  any  easier  to 
deal  with,  when  it  comes  to  business,  if  he 
has  been  compelled  to  eat  in  —  of  all  hor- 
rible places  —  a  railway-station  waiting- 
room! 

A  PALESTINE  CONSTITUTION 

The  provisional  draft  of  Palestine's 
ne^vf  constitution  provides  for  a  legis- 
lative body  of  twenty-five  members, 
ten  of  whom  shall  be  officials  and  fif- 
teen non-officials.  Twelve  of  the  latter 
shall  be  elected  and  three  appointed. 
One  of  the  nominated  members  must 
be  a  Mussulman,  one  a  Christian,  and 
one  a  Jew.  English,  Arabic,  and  He- 
brew are  to  be  the  official  languages. 
British  public  opinion  is  divided  upon 
the  Cabinet's  Palestine  policy.  The 
Liberals  and  Coalitionists  upon  the 
whole  stand  behind  the  Balfour  prom- 
ise to  establish  a  National  Home  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  The  argument  in 
support  of  this  has  nowhere  been  better 
stated  than  in  Balfour's  Albert  Hall 
speech,  from  which  an  Arab  critic 
quotes  in  an  article  we  print  this  week. 
Old-fashioned  Conservatives  and  Arab 
sympathizers  in  Great  Britain,  of 
whom  there  are  not  a  few,  are  encour- 
aging opposition  to  this  policy.  The 
Westminster  Gazette  complains  that  the 
British  military  leaders  in  Asia  favor 
the  Arab  at  every  opportunity,  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  nullify  the  efi'orts 
of  the  officials  who  are  trying  to  carry 
out  the  Government's  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  journal :  — 
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The  Catholic  Church,  the  EngHsh  Church, 
the  military,  the  Morning  Posty  and  Sir 
WilUam  Joynson-Hicks  are  all  together  — 
for  democracy  and  against  the  wretched 
race  that  crucified  our  Lord.  At  last  they 
have  got  a  deputation  to  this  country  to 
speak,  write,  and  interview  for  the  down- 
trodden Arab  democracy.  Their  terms  are 
simple  and  effective  —  cancel  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  the  Government's  pledges 
to  the  Jews,  or  we  will  make  trouble  for  you 
in  Palestine,  and  join  the  Moslems  of  India, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  in  'abhorring* 
British  rule. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  with  his  press, 
favors  the  Arabs,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  London  to  plead  their 
case  a  message  from  him  was  read 
urging  that  all  immigration  and  im- 
portation of  arms  into  Palestine  be 
stopped  immediately. 

Mr.  Churchill,  replying  to  an  Arab 
delegation  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  assured  the  Arabs 
that  their  interests  would  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded.  In  substance 
his  statement  was :  — 

The  non-Jewish  population  are  entitled 
to  claim  from  Great  Britain  not  only  as- 
surances, but  adequate  safeguards,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Home  for  the 
Jews  shall  not  be  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prejudice  their  rights.  Under  the 
Mandate  the  Zionist  organization  is  recog- 
nized as  a  public  body  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  cooperating  with  the  Palestine 
Administration  in  whatever  may  affect  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Home.  But  the 
Government  is  ready  to  provide  that  no  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  in  Palestine,  either  on  the 
advice  of  the  Zionist  organization  or  other- 
wise, except  through  the  constitutional 
channels  to  be  prescribed. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  local  govern- 
ment shall  control  immigration  —  the 
British  Government  acting  as  arbiter 
in  case  irreconcilable  differences  of 
opinion  arise  regarding  this,  or  any 
other  matter,  in  Palestine  itself. 


A  CRUMBLING  IDOL 

Professor  Hans  DELBRtJcK,  histo- 
rian and  former  editor  of  the  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiichery  and  a  not  unsym- 
pathetic follower  of  Treitschke  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  that  journal,  is  about 
to  publish  a  book  in  which  he  severe- 
ly criticizes  General  Ludendorff".  He 
prefaces  this  work  with  the  motto: 
*In  order  that  true  religion  may  pre- 
vail, the  idols  must  first  be  destroyed.* 
In  his  scathing  attack  he  says :  — 

Tirpitz  caused  the  war  by  a  naval  policy 
which  prevented  naval  agreements  and  by 
building  Dreadnoughts,  which  increased 
Great  Britain's  suspicions.  Two  great  men, 
Bismarck  and  Moltke,  built  the  German 
Empire.  Two  others,  Ludendorff  and  Tir- 
pitz, destroyed  it. 

The  savageness  of  Professor  Del- 
briick's  attack  is  suggested  by  his 
characterization  of  Ludendorff*  as  *  ig- 
norant, a  liar,  and  a  madman.'  He 
describes  him  as  a  superficial  theo- 
retician, whose  very  lack  of  under- 
standing tempted  him  to  trespass 
upon  fields  of  politics,  economics,  and 
social  problems,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  He  lacked  sportsmanship, 
as  was  indicated  by  his  hurried  resig- 
nation after  the  German  collapse. 
*  Lloyd  George  had  a  clearer  strategic 
insight  then  Ludendorff*,  who  behaved 
like  a  military  cadet  gone  mad.' 

This  distinguished  historian  thus 
appraises  the  German  Kaiser:  — 

Far  superior  to  his  grandfather  in  in- 
stinct, intelligence,  and  horizon,  he  never- 
theless lacked  the  strength  which  the  latter 
derived  from  his  very  limitations.  He  did 
not  venture  to  fight  out  the  deepest  con- 
flicts, but  deceived  himself  with  illusions 
and  mystical  fantasies  when  decisions  were 
necessary  which  caused  him  pain,  or  shirked 
them  because  their  weight  would  have 
crushed  him.  Thus  the  German  Empire 
and  the  great  House  of  Hohenzollem  col- 
lapsed, not  because  the  last  representative 
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of  this  stock  was  too  despotic  or  too  abso- 
lutistic,  but  because,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
spite all  accesses  of  despotism,  he  was  at 
bottom  a  weak  character  who  had  not  [the 
power  to  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  dragon 
of  Public  Opinion  and  put  his  mutinous 
general  into  the  chains  of  discipline. 

This  volume,  which  is  to  bear  the 
title,  Ludendorffs  Selbstportraity  con- 
tains many  citations  of  hitherto  un- 
published documents,  bearing  out  the 
author's  charges  against  Ludendorff  of 
incompetency,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
sumption. In  his  opinion  Ludendorff 
was  *an  eminent  soldier'  but  not  a 
great  general. 

A  NEW  PHASE  OF  AFRICAN  RECRUITING 

The  conscription  of  Black  troops  for 
the  French  army  is  criticized  by  French 
Colonials,  who  object  that  it  is  strip- 
ping the  African  territories  of  sadly 
needed  labor  and  causing  economic 
evils  that  more  than  counterbalance 
the  military  benefit  France  may  re- 
ceive from  these  forces.  Maurice  Del- 
fosse  has  contributed  two  articles  to 
La  Depeche  Colonials  opposing  the 
present  poHcy.  He  argues  that  France 
should  cease  recruiting  among  the 
native  populations  of  her  colonies  for 
service  in  Europe  and  elsewhere;  col- 
ored troops  should  be  employed  only 
for  the  defense  of  their  native  country. 
He  asserts  that  labor  is  constantly  be- 
coming scarcer  in  tropical  territories 
under  the  French  flag.  Whole  villages 
and  tribes  have  vanished.  This  is  a  big 
question  in  which,  of  course,  there  are 
Dther  factors  besides  the  enlistments. 
However,  drafting  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion men  every  year  from  the  already 
depleted  ranks  of  the  natives  accel- 
erates depopulation.  The  argument 
;hat  these  soldiers  return  home  after 
heir  period  of  service  is  over  is  not 
k^alid.  Approximately  one  third  of  the 
Senegal  troops  remain  in  Europe  or 


elsewhere  after  demobilization.  Of 
the  250,000  recruited  annually,  85,000 
never  come  back.  The  percentage  of 
physical  defectives  among  the  natives 
is  in  any  case  very  large,  much  larger 
than  among  White  populations  in 
Europe.  Consequently  the  draft  upon 
the  vigor  of  the  native  tribes,  caused  by 
taking  away  a  fixed  number  of  recruits 
annually  from  the  smaller  proportion 
of  men  of  good  physique,  is  more  seri- 
ous than  it  would  be  for  an  equal  popu- 
lation in  Europe. 

♦ 

erzberger's  assassins 

Strange  stories  are  current  in  Ger- 
many regarding  the  reception  given  in 
Budapest  to  Schulz  and  Tillessen,  the 
young  bravoes  who  assassinated  Erz- 
berger.  They  are  reported  to  have 
arrived  at  Budapest  last  October  and 
to  have  been  entertained  in  the  Sorhaz- 
Utcza,  a  sumptuous  club  patronized 
by  members  of  the  Hungarian  *Wide 
Awakes'  and  the  Move^  two  intensely 
reactionary  societies.  Two  months 
later  the  men  were  recognized  by  Ger- 
man agents.  However,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated efforts  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
the  extradition  of  the  murderers.  Im- 
portant documents  in  the  case  have 
mysteriously  disappeared,  spirited 
away  by  *  powerful  hands.'  The  two 
men  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
money,  having  spent  several  hundred 
thousand  crowns  upon  expensive  cloth- 
ing and  furs.  They  frequent  the  most 
fashionable  restaurants.  The  police 
deprived  them  of  their  firearms  for  a 
period,  since  it  is  technically  illegal  to 
carry  such  weapons  in  Hungary,  but 
these  were  restored  by  the  chief  of 
police.  One  of  the  assassins  has  been 
in  telegraphic  communication  with 
prominent  men  in  Munich,  where  a 
meeting  between  representatives  of 
the  reactionary  group  in  Bavaria  and 
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the  Hungarian  'Wide  Awakes'  was 
recently  broken  up  by  the  police.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  efforts  to 
extradite  the  assassins  have  been  made 
by  the  Government  of  Baden,  where 
the  murder  occurred,  and  not  by  the 
Government  of  Bavaria.  However, 
so  far  these  nominal  fugitives  from 
justice  have  not  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed, although  a  reward,  said  to 
total  nearly  a  million  Hungarian 
crowns,  has  been  set  upon  their  heads. 

* 

BRITISH  BY-ELECTIONS 

Two  important  by-elections  in  Great 
Britain  resulted  in  remarkable  vic- 
tories for  the  Labor  candidates  that 
have  required  a  deal  of  ingenious  ex- 
planation to  make  them  palatable  to 
other  parties.  The  Spectator  says  that 
the  Clayton  and  Camberwell  results 
*were  votes  of  censure  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  votes  of  confidence  in 
Labor.'  The  Geddes  proposal  to  raise 
the  school  age  from  five  years  to  six 
was  regarded  as  an  imposition  upon 
the  workingman's  household.  Unem- 
ployment also  had  a  bearing  on  the 
result.  In  Clayton  the  Labor  Party 
nearly  doubled,  and  in  Camberwell 
it  more  than  doubled,  its  previous 
vote,  in  both  cases  defeating  candidates 
who  at  the  previous  election  received 
heavy  majorities. 

The  Nation  says:  *It  is  not  dis- 
puted that  the  Liberal  vote  was  piled 
on  the  Labor  men.'  The  Outlook,  which 
is  inclined  to  survey  political  life  in 
Great  Britain  with  ironical  aloofness, 
observes  that  'explanations  of  elec- 
toral phenomena  are  never  very  con- 
vincing, simply  because  their  main 
object  is  not  the  ascertainment  of 
truth.'  The  suggestion  that  Liberal 
candidates  would  have  fared  better 
than  Conservatives  is  scouted,  as  the 
distinction  between  these  shades  of 
opinion  among  supporters  of  the  pres- 


ent Government  'is  not  so  violently 
apparent  as  to  affect  the  average  urban 
voter.'  Neither  is  the  large  Labor  vote 
due  to  the  country's  fascination  with 
the  policy  of  Arthur  Henderson.  'La- 
bor has  lost  heavily  in  reputation  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.' 

The  results  of  a  by-election  and  a 
general  election  may  be  very  different 
in  the  same  districts.  'The  citizen  at 
a  general  election  goes  to  the  polling- 
booth  with  a  considerable  sense  of 
responsibility.  ...  A  by-election  af- 
fords a  safe,  easy,  and  generally  ef- 
fective way  of  cautioning  a  govern- 
ment.' In  a  word,  the  British  press  is 
inclined  to  agree  that  the  results  at  the 
polls  reflect  anti-Lloyd-George  rather 
than  pro-Labor  sentiment. 

* 

MINOR  NOTES 

The  recent  railway  strike  in  Ger- 
many calls  to  our  attention  the  remark- 
able leveling  of  incomes  in  the  railway 
service  of  that  country  since  the  revolu- 
tion. For  a  time  the  wages  or  salaries 
of  common  laborers,  skilled  mechanics, 
lower  officials,  subordinate  general 
officials,  and  administrative  officers  of 
high  rank,  were  in  the  ratio  of  100  to 
108,  113,  151,  and  215  respectively. 
That  is,  the  highest  officers  received 
only  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  lowest-paid  unskilled  laborer.  Since 
special  allowances  were  made  for  chil- 
dren, the  latter  often  earned  nearly  as 
much  as  a  division  superintendent  or 
general  manager.  This  drove  the  more 
intelligent  and  able  men  out  of  the 
service,  and  led  to  a  readjustment.  ^ 
This,  however,  was  not  the  direct  cause  ^ 
of  the  strike,  which  was  fought  out  on 
other  issues:  the  absolute  wage-scale, 
the  length  of  the  working  day,  and  the 
right  of  government  employees  to  or- 
ganize and  to  stop  work  to  enforce  their 
demands. 


FRANCE  AND  GENOA 


BY  L.  DUMONT-WILDEN 


From  La  Revue  Bleue,  February  18 
(Nationalist  Literary  and  Political  Bi-Monthlt) 


A  Genoa  Conference  has  become  in- 
evitable, both  because  we  agreed  at 
Cannes  that  it  should  be  held,  and  be- 
cause if  we  admit  the  dogma  of  Eu- 
rope's economic  solidarity,  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  discussing  with 
other  European  nations  remedies  for 
her  present  ills. 

The  Allied  Powers,  sitting  as  judges 
and  passing  sentence  upon  a  nation 
that  had  committed  a  great  crime,  im- 
posed a  penal  treaty  upon  Germany  at 
Versailles.  England  and  America  ap- 
proved the  sentence  when  they  signed 
the  treaty.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions took  alarm  at  the  consequence  of 
their  act,  and  particularly  at  the  pres- 
tige it  gave  France,  the  victim  and  the 
champion  of  universal  justice.  So 
America  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
signed  by  her  President,  and  England, 
after  half-heartedly  supporting  it,  com- 
pletely reversed  herself,  and  of  late  has 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  Germany 
in  her  effort  to  escape  its  penalties. 
She  thereby  strengthens  our  ancient 
enemies  in  their  stand  that  the  treaty 

i  cannot  be  executed.  Thus  little  by  little 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  de- 
lays and  reductions  claimed  by  Berlin 

i  have  become  almost  inevitable. 

Beyond  question,  Germany  has 
courted  her  present  financial  embar- 
rassment and  therefore  is  not  entitled 
to  indulgence.  Nevertheless  we  face  an 
actual  situation,  and  the  Reparations 
Commission  has  been  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  Germany  cannot  pay  the  next 
installment  upon  the  indemnity.  So 
Wilson's  original  notion,  which  he  sur- 


rendered with  much  misgivings,  and 
which  Lloyd  George  did  not  endorse 
until  British  financial  magnates  brought 
their  influence  to  bear  on  him  to  make 
him  see  things  in  a  different  light  late  in 
1920,  —  the  notion  of  a  peace  of  mutu- 
al compromise  and  reconcilation,  —  is 
gaining  ground,  and  France,  with  her 
million  and  a  half  of  dead  and  her  ten 
ruined  departments,  bows  under  a 
heavier  burden  of  victory  than  ever. 
This  is  the  most  conspicuous  result  of 
the  long  series  of  conferences  into  which 
we  have  been  enticed,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  enforcing  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  adjusting  it  to  economic 
facts. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  French  peo- 
ple contemplate  another  Conference  at 
Genoa  without  enthusiasm.  Poincare's 
elevation  to  the  premiership,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred,  is  notice  to  Europe  and 
America  that  the  period  of  concessions 
is  ended.  Can  Poincare  recover  our  lost 
ground?  At  all  events,  he  will  not  yield 
another  step. 

Therefore,  when  the  plenipotentiaries 
meet  at  Genoa,  they  will  confront  each 
other  with  their  minds  invincibly  made 
up  on  the  question  of  Reparations. 
France  has  consented  to  attend,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  that  no  modifi- 
cation of  existing  treaties  shall  be 
attempted.  Germany  has  hoped,  and 
doubtless  still  hopes,  that  she  will  se- 
cure further  reductions  and  concessions 
under  the  guise  of  putting  into  effect 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  Cannes. 
But  the  stand  taken  by  Poincare  and 
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his  temperament  should  dissipate  this 
hope.  Germany  has  placed  the  most 
subtle,  the  most  conciliating,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  European  of  her 
living  statesmen,  Walter  Rathenau,  at 
the  head  of  her  Foreign  Office.  But  this 
will  avail  her  nothing;  she  will  not  bend 
a  particle  the  firm  determination  of  our 
Premier.  France  will  withdraw  from 
the  Conference  rather  than  yield  to  one 
of  those  majorities  so  easy  to  drum 
up  among  nations  that  have  sufi'ered 
nothing  from  the  war  and  want  to  for- 
get it. 

But  Reparations  seem  to  have  retired 
to  the  background  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hope  to  lead  the  Conference  at 
Genoa.  They  are  saying  now :  *  After  all 
it  is  only  an  economic  conference.  If  we 
are  to  restore  the  health  of  Europe  we 
must  reestablish  normal  relations  not 
only  with  Germany,  but  also  with  Rus- 
sia.' Consequently  they  have  invited 
to  this  great  Congress  of  civilized  na- 
tions a  government  that  they  have 
always  considered,  and  still  consider, 
without  the  pale  of  civilized  mankind 
—  a  government  that  constantly  denies 
in  practice  every  principle  of  modern 
social  and  cultural  comity.  To  be  sure, 
gossip  has  it  that  Lenin  is  putting  a 
good  deal  of  water  into  his  Communist 
wine,  and  that  the  inflexible  principles 
of  the  Bolsheviki  are  becoming  singu- 
larly pliable.  We  hear  that  private 
trade  is  now  permitted  in  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  that  Mos- 
cow at  last  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  terms  with  Occidental  capi- 
tal. But  so  far  we  have  only  indefinite 
and  inadequate  information  regarding 
this  alleged  volte-face.  Under  penalty 
of  treason  to  themselves,  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  forced  to  use  the  abominable 
Cheka  and  to  look  upon  every  bourgeois 
government  as  an  enemy. 

So  far  as  we  can  unravel  the  private 
thought  of  Lenin,  that  apostle  of  ultra- 
orthodox  Communism  regards  a  bour- 


geois, no  matter  to  what  country  he  be- 
longs, about  as  certain  feudal  barons 
in  the  eleventh  century  regarded  a  Jew : 
as  a  machine  to  amass  wealth  and  to 
be  plundered  to  one 's  taste  as  soon  as  it 
has  performed  its  functions.  Bourgeois 
institutions,  both  private  and  pubhc, 
are  outside  the  law  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  doctrinaires  at  Moscow  and  en- 
titled to  no  rights. 

We  naturally  ask,  under  these  con- 
ditions, how  we  can  have  commercial 
relations  of  any  sort  with  that  unhappy 
country.  The  Soviet  authorities  have 
notified  us  that  they  will  not  tolerate, 
either  at  Genoa  or  elsewhere,  interfer- 
ence with  the  internal  afiairs  of  Russia. 
Now  the  Russian  Constitution  does  not 
recognize  private  property.  It  would 
seem  obvious,  consequently,  that  for- 
eigners who  engage  in  business  there 
will  have  no  guaranty  of  protection;  un- 
less, to  be  sure,  it  be  under  capitulations 
such  as  we  have  in  certain  Oriental 
countries:  that  is,  unless  the  Soviet 
Government  permits  a  foreigner  pro- 
tection under  the  laws  of  his  native  land 
instead  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
he  resides. 

What  courts  of  law  exist,  in  any  case, 
to  whom  strangers  may  appeal  to  en- 
force their  rights?  Are  there  to  be  mix- 
ed tribunals?  Will  the  consuls  of  each 
country  serve  on  them?  Then  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether,  in  a  country 
where  law  and  order  are  purely  arbi- 
trary, we  might  not  be  compelled  to 
recur  to  threats,  or  even  to  force,  to  se- 
cure the  execution  of  a  court's  decrees? 

Consequently  the  coming  Conference  | 
faces  enormous  difficulties.  In  addition, 
a  thousand  minor  embarrassments  will 
present  themselves.  It  will  not  be 
pleasant  to  receive  on  an  equal  footing 
men  whom  all  civifized  nations  have 
solemnly  outlawed,  and  whose  half- 
recognition  will  constitute  a  triumph 
for  a  cause  they  represent.  Was  it  not 
an  odd  idea  to  select  Genoa,  which  has 
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always  been  a  hotbed  of  revolutionary 
agitation  in  Italy,  as  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
ference to  which  we  have  invited  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  publish  frankly  their 
intention  of  appealing  to  their  partisans 
in  Western  Europe? 

Therefore  most  of  the  nations  who 
looked  forward  at  first  with  some  grati- 
fication to  the  proposal  of  a  Conference 
at  Genoa,  are  becoming  worried.  Not 
only  Poland,  but  Yugoslavia,  and  even 
Czechoslovakia,  are  asking  with  uneasi- 
ness what  the  outcome  will  be.  These 
new  Governments  fear,  with  sufficient 


reason,  anything  that  threatens  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  existing  treaties.  France 
will  certainly  find  abundant  backing 
among  them. 

When  we  study  the  Russian  question 
we  are  as  much  balked  as  when  we  face 
the  question  of  Reparations.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Genoa  Conference,  no 
matter  how  promising  it  seemed  at  first, 
is  not  likely  to  reach  positive  results. 
Either  it  will  resolve  itself  into  a  harm- 
less academic  debating  club,  or  we  shall 
have  a  confusion  of  tongues  that  will 
recall  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


AS  A  GERMAN  SEES  GENOA 


*   *  * 


From  Europiiische  Staata-und-Wirtschafts-Zeitung,  February  1 
(Berlin  Economic  Bi-Monthlt) 


During  the  critical  days  of  the 
Washington  and  Cannes  Conferences, 
and  the  still  more  critical  days  that  en- 
sued, the  growing  tension  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  widely  discussed 
in  the  public  press.  We  have  been  hear- 
ing over  again  all  about  the  Rhine 
Country,  Poland,  Tangier,  Angora, 
Reparations,  battleships,  and  sanctions. 
Light  was  thrown  into  every  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  relations  between  these  two 
strongest  powers  of  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, the  searchers  did  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  that  subject.  This  is  partly 
because  we  still  have  too  much  secret 
diplomacy.  Obscure  dealings  between 
nations  were  not  postponed  until  Poin- 
care  resumed  office.  One  tiny  ray  of 
light  was  thrown  into  their  dark  recess- 
es by  Wickham  Steed's  January  article 
in  the  TimeSy  describing  the  miscalcula- 
tions France  made  regarding  the  Wash- 


ington Conference.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  our  failure  to  sound  the 
depths  of  Anglo-French  diplomacy,  es- 
pecially our  tendency  to  overlook  the 
economic  interests  which  underlie  the 
political  debates  that  reach  the  public 
ear.  Economic  factors  escape  immedi- 
ate attention  because  they  do  not  con- 
template immediate  results,  but  distant 
eventualities.  Yet  these  must  be  scruti- 
nized closely  before  we  can  get  at  the 
root  of  things. 

Most  people  consider  it  an  axiom, 
that  the  French  are  animated  solely  by 
nationalist  imperialism,  and  that  they 
regard  economic  questions  in  general, 
and  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  in 
particular,  subordinate  matters  relative- 
ly unimportant  for  themselves.  This  at- 
titude, however,  does  not  explain  ade- 
quately or  correctly  their  indifi*erence 
toward  the  Genoa  Conference.  They 
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are  really  utterly  indifferent  to  that 
meeting.  Their  apathy  is  not  primarily 
official;  even  Poincare  has  stated  that 
France  will  participate,  although  he 
gave  his  consent  with  obvious  reluc- 
tance. The  Conference  occupies  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  his  programme,  and 
he  has  consented  to  attend  it  merely  to 
be  able  to  break  it  up  should  anyone 
presume  to  raise  the  Reparations  ques- 
tion. No  better  device  could  be  con- 
ceived to  minimize  an  issue  that  the 
British  Premier  emphasized,  both  at 
Cannes  and  in  his  first  public  speech 
after  his  return,  as  the  corner  stone  of 
British  policy  and  of  world  policy. 

Poincare's  disinclination  to  discuss 
Reparations  arises  from  obvious  politi- 
cal motives.  In  the  same  way  that  he 
opposes  the  continuance  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  wishes  to  arrange  things  in 
the  secrecy  of  his  private  office,  so  he 
opposes  broadening  the  tribunal  to 
which  European  questions  are  to  be 
referred,  or  any  consideration  of  the 
European  crisis  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  general  world  interests.  In  his  eyes 
there  is  no  European  distress,  no  Euro- 
pean problem.  For  him  —  as  his  first 
political  delivery  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  made  clear,  to  the  general  ir- 
ritation of  other  countries  —  there  is 
but  a  single  problem :  protecting  France 
from  any  change  in  the  situation  that 
might  prevent  her  from  drawing  the 
maximum  selfish  profit  from  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  London  Declara- 
tion, and  prove  an  obstacle  to  her  im- 
posing new  sanctions  and  making  new 
annexations  along  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
Ruhr. 

It  is  a  naive  error  to  imagine  that  the 
French  are  such  children,  such  incom- 
petents in  economic  questions  as  some 
of  our  German  chauvinists  represent 
them.  They  display  great  energy  in 
forwarding  their  business  interests. 
The  only  question  is  whether  their  exag- 
gerated national  egoism  may  not  defeat 


their  purposes.  In  any  case  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  realize  that  economic 
motives  lie  behind  the  antagonism 
which  France  exhibits  toward  England's 
commercial  policy,  of  first  reconstruct- 
ing Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
thereby  restoring  England's  favorable 
trade  balances.  The  debates  at  Genoa 
will  make  this  perfectly  clear;  for  it  will 
be  impossible  merely  to  skirt  round  this 
question  gingerly,  like  a  cat  around  a 
bowl  of  hot  soup. 

Frenchmen  are  not  interested  in  re- 
construction. They  anticipate  no  ad- 
vantage from  Germany's  recovery,  and 
they  do  not  welcome  Lloyd  George's 
admonition  that  if  France  is  to  obtain 
indemnities  Germany  must  be  made 
capable  of  paying  them.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  paid;  else  they  would  have 
accepted  the  forty-two  billions  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Keynes  instead  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  billions  as- 
signed by  London.  What  France  really 
wants  is  a  Germany  unable  to  pay, 
against  whom  she  can  proceed  by  seiz- 
ing pledges,  guaranties,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  control. 

Furthermore,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  pretend  to  suffer,  as  things  go 
at  present  the  French  are  not  faring 
badly.  They  are  not  interested  in  re- 
viving England's  industry  and  foreign 
commerce;  they  are  not  interested  in 
raising  the  price  of  German  coal  to  the 
world-market  level.  France  has  profited 
by  the  embarrassment  of  English 
manufacturers,  and  by  the  underpriced 
coal  she  has  obtained  from  Germany, 
to  rebuild  her  own  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. She  is  working  at  this  with 
redoubled  energy  since  acquiring  Lor- 
raine and  the  Saar  Valley.  She  is  de- 
termined, now  that  she  has  ample  sup- 
plies of  ore  and  the  prospect  of  ample 
supplies  of  coal,  —  hence  her  eagerness 
for  the  Ruhr,  —  to  make  herself  the 
great  iron  and  steel  producing  country 
of  Europe.  A  few  years  ago  her  manu- 
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factures  were  half  those  of  England. 
She  now  proposes  to  surpass  that  coun- 
try and  to  take  second  rank  after  the 
United  States.  In  this  connection  she 
aspires  to  become  a  great  exporter  of 
manufactures.  The  ^paralysis  of  in- 
dustries abroad  has  given  her  exports 
—  backed  as  they  are  by  the  aid  of  the 
Government  —  unwonted  opportuni- 
ties to  win  new  markets.  Compared 
with  the  pre-war  period,  her  foreign 
shipments  have  not  declined,  and  her 
adverse  trade  balance  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  of  England  and  her  other 
competitors.  Therefore  the  economic 
imperialists  of  France  have  felt  very 
comfortable  over  the  depression  else- 
where, and  especially  in  Great  Britain. 
This  determines  the  attitude  of  France. 
She  disregards  the  danger  of  eco- 
nomic isolation  which  such  a  policy 
may  bring  about,  in  the  belief  that  this 
can  be  endured  quite  as  well  as  her 
present  political  isolation. 

England  comprehends  these  motives 
clearly.  In  fact,  Wickham  Steed  dis- 
cusses them  frankly  in  the  article  we 
have  mentioned.  He  fancies  that  public 
opinion  in  France  does  not  share  the  fal- 
lacies of  her  present  Government,  and 
that  a  change  of  attitude  is  bound  to 
come.  He  asks  his  people  to  be  patient. 
But  patient  until  the  end  of  1923,  when 
another  French  election  will  occur?  In 
that  case,  Lloyd  George  will  not  return 
victorious  from  Genoa  to  face  the  new 
electoral  campaign  in  England  that 
now  seems  inevitable.  He  will  be  forced 
to  submit  to  a  second  affront  like  the 
one  he  lately  received  at  Cannes.  That 
will  be  still  another  reason  why  he  can- 
not let  France  sabotage  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference. The  United  States  has  given 
Europe  clearly  to  understand  that,  un- 
less Europe's  governments  can  agree 
on  some  workable  economic  basis,  the 
Americans  will  give  them  no  further 
help.  Consequently  some  understand- 
ing between  Paris  and  London  is  es- 


sential, before  American  capital  can  be 
called  on  to  assist  in  rebuilding  Europe. 

That  capital  is  indispensable;  conse- 
quently we  can  hardly  expect  Lloyd 
George  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
pussyfoot  policy  that  he  has  hitherto 
pursued.  So  far  he  has  contented  him- 
self with  painting  to  the  Poincare  Cabi- 
net the  *  blessings  of  a  real  peace,'  and 
to  impress  upon  its  members  that  their 
Government  must  do  its  share  to  bring 
about  such  a  peace.  But  he  must  be 
more  specific.  Possibly  he  will  receive 
some  aid  from  Washington,  where  the 
recent  submarine  episode  has  chilled 
sympathy  for  the  French. 

But  the  Americans  possess  the  only 
instrument  of  compulsion.  They  have 
not  yet  collected  a  cent  of  interest  upon 
the  billions  owed  them  by  France.  If 
they  take  a  firm  stand  in  the  matter, 
M.  Poincare  will  have  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  sitting  down  to  a  businesslike 
talk  with  Germany  and  the  Bolsheviki. 
That  will  be  unpleasant,  for  Soviet 
Russia  shows  no  disposition  to  side  with 
France  in  her  economic  policy  against 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles contains  a  famous  Paragraph  116. 
Into  that  section  were  smuggled  many 
things  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associat- 
ed Powers  paid  little  attention  at  the 
time.  France  hoped  that  this  provision, 
which  reserved  for  Russia  the  right  to 
demand  indemnities  from  Germany, 
would  enable  Paris  to  do  business  with 
some  later  Russian  government  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Berlin.  Germany  would 
thus  be  saddled  with  another  creditor 
for  several  billions.  That  would  be  a 
fine  way  to  finish  Germany  completely 
and  to  defeat  England's  plan  of  recon- 
struction. But  this  fine  scheme  failed. 
Moscow,  engaged  with  a  tremendous 
reconstruction  problem  at  home,  is 
merely  astounded  that  she  should  be 
considered  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the 
trap,  and  she  has  bluntly  refused.  The 
Russians  are  perfectly  aware  that  they 
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must  have  aid  from  Germany  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  that  proposed  in 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  if  they  are  to 
restore  their  own  prosperity.  So  the 
English  programme  makes  far  greater 
appeal  to  the  Kremlin  than  that  pro- 
posed by  France  —  which  seeks  merely 
the  political  and  private  profit  of  a 
single  nation. 

We  need  not  be  too  pessimistic  over 
the  probable  outcome  of  the  Conference. 


At  present  writing  England  seems  to  be 
quite  aware  that  a  French  move  to  ruin 
the  Conference  will  be  a  declaration  of 
economic  war  against  herself.  And  nine 
tenths  of  English  political  policy  is  just 
now  economic  policy.  French  imperial- 
ism is  to  the  English  mind  monumen- 
tally naive;  but  France  is  surely 
shrewd  enough  not  to  commit  the  folly 
of  uniting  the  economic  interest  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  against  herself. 


PALESTINE  AND  ZIONISM 


BY  JACQUES  CALMY 


From  U  Europe  Nouvelle,  February  18 
(French  Liberal  Foreign- Affairs  Weekly) 


Zionists  are  rejoicing  just  now  over  a 
political  attainment  that  gratifies  them, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  they 
know  await  them  and  for  which  they 
began  to  provide  long  before  these 
actually  appeared.  It  is  an  error  to 
represent  Zionism  as  a  scheme  devised 
to  forward  England's  political  designs 
in  Western  Asia.  Zionism  is  first  and 
foremost  a  Jewish  conception.  It  owes 
its  birth  to  the  century-old  longing  of 
that  scattered  race  for  a  home  of  its 
own.  It  springs  from  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  Israelite  soul. 

Before  the  war,  when  Germany 
seemed  to  be  encouraging  Zionism  and 
many  influential  Zionists  were  Ger- 
mans, enemies  of  the  movement  pre- 
tended that  it  was  a  scheme  to  advance 
German  interests.  One  might  as  well 
have  said  that  it  was  inspired  by  the 
Turks,  because  Abdul  Hamid  at  one 
time  took  considerable  interest  in  it. 
The  truth  is,  Zionism  has  always  been 
at  heart  a  Jewish  aspiration. 


This  point  once  settled,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  Power  most  actively 
and  outspokenly  friendly  to  Zionism  is 
Great  Britain.  The  reasons  for  this 
would  make  a  long  story.  The  British 
Government  was  the  first  to  announce 
publicly  that  it  would  help  rebuild  a 
National  Home  for  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. That  was  the  keynote  of  Balfour 's 
Declaration  of  November  2,  1917.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  Great  Britain 
was  given  the  Mandate  over  Palestine 
at  the  San  Remo  Conference.  She  ap- 
pointed Sir  Herbert  Samuel  her  High 
Commissioner  to  put  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration into  efi'ect.  The  hopes  of  the 
Zionists  to-day  are  founded  on  British 
control  of  Palestine. 

Consequently  Zionists  are  more  in- 
terested in  British  policies  than  in  the 
policies  of  any  other  government. 
Notwithstanding  inevitable  difficulties, 
such  as  opposition  from  certain  groups 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  Arabs  are 
immensely  popular,  and  the  Arab  agita- 
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tion  in  Palestine,  where  native  is  being 
excited  against  Jew  by  interested  prop- 
agandists, the  policy  of  the  London 
Government  has  been  straightforward 
and  consistent.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  since  the  only  excuse  which 
that  Government  has  for  remaining  in 
Palestine  is  to  create  there  a  National 
Home  for  the  Jews.  Last  November, 
Mr.  Balfour  reaffirmed  his  original 
declaration  at  Washington.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing stated  the  following  day  that  the 
American  Government  cordially  sup- 
ported the  aspirations  of  the  Zionists; 
and  M.  Briand  declared  officially  that 
France  sympathized  with  that  move- 
ment and  would  lend  her  influence  to 
its  success.  The  French  Government  is 
awake  to  the  importance  of  an  orderly, 
prosperous  Palestine  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  French  Syria.  Italy 
and  Japan  have  likewise  expressed  their 
benevolent  attitude.  Therefore  the 
attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  toward 
Zionism  is  pretty  well  determined. 

The  relations  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  in  Palestine  have  been  a  matter  of 
preoccupation  for  Zionists.  So  far,  no 
way  has  been  discovered  to  render 
those  relations  friendly.  Arabs  and 
Jews  have  not  been  able  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  amicable  and  fruitful  way 
that  all  Zionists  and  far-sighted  Arabs 
desire.  This  is  something  that  will  take 
time.  Although  they  are  of  common 
origin,  branches  of  the  same  Semitic 
race,  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  have  in 
the  course  of  time  developed  marked 
differences.  The  Arabs  have  clung  to 
their  native  land  and  its  traditions;  the 
Jews  have  wandered  to  the  remotest 
limits  of  the  earth.  Something  more 
than  reciprocal  good-will  is  necessary 
to  induce  people  of  such  different  types 
to  mingle  socially  and  to  work  together 
politically.  That  will  not  come  until 
they  have  dwelt  together  long  enough 
to  become  acquainted  and  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Hitherto  the  meet- 


ings and  negotiations  that  have  occurred 
between  representatives  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs,  although  inspired  on 
both  sides  by  the  utmost  good-will, 
have  not  materially  improved  the  situ- 
ation. However,  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  their  home,  and  the  enforced  intima- 
cy between  the  two  races  that  results, 
together  with  the  material  prosperity 
and  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
that  will  surely  follow,  promise  to 
bring  about,  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
better  understanding.  This  is  why 
Zionists  count  upon  hard  work  —  that 
is,  developing  the  country  until  it  can 
support  its  immigrants  —  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  contact  of  Jews  and  Arabs. 

A  two-fold  economic  task  faces  Zion- 
ism: to  encourage  the  immigration  of 
young,  vigorous  Zionist  pioneers  of 
both  sexes  —  willing  and  able  to  stand 
hardships  and  to  work  hard  —  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  these  in- 
dustrious pioneers  to  earn  a  living. 
Not  an  easy  problem!  The  insecurity 
that  has  followed  the  war  and  the  up- 
boiling  of  nationalism  in  all  Islamic 
countries,  still  prevails  in  Palestine. 
Its  people  are  still  distressed  by  the 
losses  of  the  war.  Land  is  expensive  and 
a  large  capital  is  necessary  to  purchase 
and  develop  a  farm.  In  spite  of  these 
unfavorable  conditions,  however,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  immigrants  have  mi- 
grated to  Palestine  since  the  British 
took  control  and  have  found  employ- 
ment, either  upon  farms,  or  else  upon 
public  works  designed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  and  to  render  possi- 
ble new  industries.  In  fact,  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  develop- 
ing the  country's  natural  resources  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  volume  of 
immigration.  Palestine  may  not  be  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey  described  in  the 
Holy  Writ,  but  neither  is  it  the  land  of 
sterility  and  desolation  portrayed  in 
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modern  legend.  It  is  a  country  rich  in 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
possibilities.  Its  farms,  vineyards, 
dairy  pastures,  mines,  water  powers, 
and  the  construction  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  for  these  enterprises,  prom- 
ise eventually  to  support  a  large  and 
well-to-do  population.  These  are  the 
objects  to  which  the  Palestine  Recon- 
struction Fund  of  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  million  dollars,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  among  the  Jews  in  other  coun- 
tries during  the  next  five  years,  will  be 
devoted.  This  money  will  be  spent  ex- 
clusively on  the  public  account.  Mean- 
while many  private  enterprises  have 
been  started,  and  inquiries  are  being  re- 
ceived from  Jewish  investors  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  desire  to  place  their 
capital  in  promising  undertakings  in 
Palestine. 

Nevertheless,  the  Zionists  have  not 
forgotten  that  even  their  constructive 
labors  must  be  directed  ultimately 
toward  higher  ideals  than  purely  ma- 
terial progress.  Their  final  purpose  is 
to  build  up  a  society  in  which  the  He- 
brew spirit  will  experience  a  great  re- 
vival, while  still  remaining  faithful  to 
its  ancient  traditions.  This  idealism  dis- 
turbs certain  publicists,  who  are  haunt- 
ed by  the  spectre  of  a  Jewish  peril.  They 
fear  that  Jerusalem  may  become  the 
centre  from  which  orders  will  be  issued 
to  international  Judaism,  and  where 


intrigues  will  be  hatched  to  control  the 
world.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Zionists  hope  to  set  up  in  Palestine  a 
capital  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  they 
wish  it  to  be  a  spiritual  and  not  a  po- 
litical capital.  Zionists  have  no  am- 
bition to  make  Jerusalem  the  switch- 
board through  which  political  orders 
shall  be  dispatched  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munities scattered  all  over  the  globe. 
That  would  be  likely  to  produce  the 
most  discordant  and  chaotic  riot  of  con- 
flicting interests  possible  to  imagine. 
The  political  opinions  of  a  Jew  in  Paris 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
the  political  opinions  of  a  Jew  in  Berlin. 
But  a  Jewish  National  Home,  founded 
in  the  ancestral  habitat  of  the  race,  may 
recreate  a  Jewish  spiritual  life,  ac- 
commodated to  the  civilization  of  the 
present  age,  that  will  profit  all  man- 
kind. 

A  person  may  think  what  he  will  of 
these  aspirations;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  Zionism  is  animated  mainly  by 
disinterested  idealism  and  a  humani- 
tarian impulse.  The  first  public  act 
which  Mr.  Weizmann  performed  upon 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  city 
was  liberated  by  the  Allies,  was  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  a  Hebrew  University 
on  Mt.  Scopus;  and  one  of  the  first  en- 
dowments which  a  Jew  gave  to  this 
university  was  to  found  a  research 
laboratory  for  fighting  cancer. 


THE  ARAB  CASE  IN  PALESTINE 


BY  SHIBLY  JAMAL 
Secretary,  Palestine  Arab  Delegation 

From  the  National  Review,  March 
(London  Tory  Monthly) 


The  Balfour  Declaration  is  the  father 
of  the  post-war  manifestations  of  Zion- 
ism. Without  it  the  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  would  have  re- 
mained an  ideal  of  the  Jew.  With  it 
the  whole  Nationalist  force  inherent  in 
Judaism  has  sprung  to  life  and  renewed 
energy.  Take  away  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration and  its  promise  of  help  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  whole 
Jewish  Nationalist  agitation  with  Pales- 
tine as  its  objective  becomes  lifeless. 

Such,  at  least,  are  the  impressions 
one  gets  from  reading  Jewish  literature 
on  Zionism;  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  its  various  ratifications  and  accept- 
ances by  various  Powers  and  confer- 
ences are  the  only  strong  arguments  put 
forward  in  support  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Home  claim.  No  doubt  other 
claims  are  produced,  as  for  example  the 
historical,  the  economic,  the  religious. 
But  these  are  only  mentioned  en  pas- 
sant; they  happen  to  be  useful,  though 
their  slenderness  is  fully  recognized. 
The  Balfour  Declaration  is  the  one 
dominant  argument,  and  to  it  Zionists 
cling  with  marvelous  tenacity. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  Declaration 
and  find  out  its  subterranean  meaning. 
It  runs  as  follows:  — 

His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
National  Home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  this  object,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  com- 
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munities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  po- 
htical  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other 
country. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Declaration  consists  of  two 
pledges:  the  first  to  the  Jews  and  the 
second  to  the  Arabs. 

In  the  second  place,  I  can  show  that 
these  two  pledges,  if  faithfully  carried 
out  to  their  fullest  meaning  and  limits, 
must  interminably  clash  with  one  an- 
other, producing  nothing  but  ruin  in 
their  wake.  For,  in  fact,  what  has  been 
promised  is  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish National  Home  on  the  top  of  what 
already  exists,  namely  an  Arab  Nation- 
al Home,  and  the  wise  people  who  are 
responsible  for  these  mutually  con- 
tradictory ideas  believe  that  both  can 
be  realized.  The  Arabs  of  Palestine 
cannot  at  all  see  how  their  civil  (includ- 
ing, of  course,  political)  and  religious 
rights  can  be  safeguarded  when  the 
British  Government  promises  (as  she 
does  in  Article  2  of  the  Draft  Mandate 
for  Palestine)  to  '  place  the  country  un- 
der such  political,  administrative,  and 
economic  conditions  as  will  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home.' 

The  Jews  themselves  have  seen  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  achievement; 
and  Dr.  Eder,  Chairman  of  the  Zionist 
Commission  in  Jerusalem,  gave  expres- 
sion to  this  when  he  declared  before  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Jaffa 
riots  of  last  May  that  *  there  can  only 
be  one  National  Home  in  Palestine 
and  that  a  Jewish  one,  and  no  equality 
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in  the  partnership  between  Jews  and 
Arabs,  but  a  Jewish  predominance  as 
soon  as  the  numbers  of  that  race  are 
sufficiently  increased.' 

The  Arabs  declare  it  impossible,  the 
Jews  declare  it  impossible,  and  yet  the 
British  Government  holds  that  it  can  be 
done.  No  doubt  it  can  be  done,  but  not 
before  one  race  has  been  subjected  to 
the  other;  but  the  question  is,  *  Which 
race  is  to  go  under?' 

It  is  rather  significant  that  in  all  their 
arguments  the  Jews  never  mention  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
under  which  Great  Britain  holds  her 
Mandate  for  Palestine,  which  in  its 
turn  gives  effect  to  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion. 

Now  Article  22  of  this  Covenant 
states  that 

to  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a 
consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to 
be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  which 
formerly  governed  them  .  .  .  there  shall  be 
applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  [the  italics  are  mine]  of  such 
peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 

We  should  like  to  ask  who  are  meant 
by  *such  peoples.*  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  those  peoples  who  *as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to 
be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  formerly  governed  them,'  or  in 
the  words  of  paragraph  4  of  this  same 
article, 

those  communities  which,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  when  their  existence 
as  independent  nations  can  be  provisionally 
recognized,  subject  to  the  rendering  of 
administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
to  stand  alone. 

The  Arab  contention,  therefore,  is 
that  England  undertook  the  Mandate 
for  Palestine  in  order  to  secure  Arab 
*  well-being  and  development,'  and  not 
in  order  to  create  a  National  Home  for 
the  Jewish  people;  that  is,  if  words 


carry  any  meaning  at  all,  and  if  under- 
takings are  not  to  be  treated  as  mere 
*  scraps  of  paper.' 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  note  the  un- 
bounded arrogance  of  a  certain  extrem- 
ist section  of  the  Jewish  press  in  this 
connection.  In  its  issue  of  January  thir- 
teenth the  Jewish  Chronicle  writes :  — 

The  San  Remo  Treaty  not  only  adopted 
and  confirmed  Mr.  Balfour's  Declaration, 
but  became  the  basis  of  the  Mandate  which, 
although  at  present  unconfirmed  formally 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  forms  the  only 
basis  of  England's  position  in  Palestine.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  futile  for  Great  Britain 
to  think  of  altering  the  terms  under  which 
she  is  acting  as  Mandatory,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  mere  declaration  on  her  part  (as- 
suming she  wished  to  make  it)  would  en- 
title her  to  remain  as  she  is  in  Palestine,  but 
on  the  understanding  of  any  new  terms 
which  she  might  set  forth. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  this  is  an 
altogether  new  aspect  of  the  case.  Ac- 
cording to  this  paper,  England 's  raison 
d'etre  in  Palestine  is  her  acceptance  of 
creating  a  Jewish  National  Home,  and 
the  negative  conclusion  naturally  would 
be  that,  if  she  did  not  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  undertook  this  Man- 
date, her  position  in  Palestine  loses  its 
*only  basis'  and  consequently  becomes 
untenable.  If  we  understand  the  Jews 
aright.  Great  Britain  must  meet  with 
untold  hardships,  not  from  the  Arabs 
who  are  true  to  her,  but  from  the  Jews 
who  have  already  assumed  the  threat- 
ening attitude. 

In  this  connection  we  would  inquire 
whether  British  politicians  realize  what 
they  are  up  against  in  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  and  whether  they  fully 
gauge  the  force  of  the  threat  couched  in 
the  above  quotation. 

From  a  simple  statement  made  more 
out  of  sympathy  for  poor  persecuted 
Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  in  the  hands  of  clever 
Zionists,  is  assuming  proportions  which 
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promise  trouble  ahead.  Already  in  the 
field  of  economics  this  is  becoming  quite 
apparent.  The  origin  of  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  cargo  landed  in  Palestine 
during  six  months  has  been  traced  to 
either  Germany  or  Austria  through 
Hamburg  and  Trieste,  and  practically 
all  the  importers  were  Jews.  German 
and  Yiddish  are  the  tongues  spoken  by 
the  majority  of  the  newcomers.  Pales- 
tine is  being  overrun  by  Jewish  com- 
mercial travelers  representing  Central 
European  firms,  and  as  a  market  for 
British  goods  the  country  is  practically 
lost. 

It  is  indeed  a  puzzle  to  me  to  think 
that  the  British  Government  should 
have  made  a  pledge  to  German  and 
Russian  Jews  —  her  two  deadliest  ene- 
mies—  and  thus  have  committed  the 
whole  British  nation  to  a  line  of  policy 
in  Palestine  which  might,  if  persisted 
in,  alienate  from  her  some  of  her  best 
friends  and  customers  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  view  of  this  development  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  British  Government  to  put 
matters  right  at  once  in  unequivocal 
terms. 

Has  Great  Britain  accepted  the 
Mandate  for  Palestine  simply  in  order 
to  create  a  National  Home  for  the  Jew- 
ish people,  or  has  she  not?  The  Arabs 
are  eager  to  know,  the  British  nation 
ought  to  know,  and  the  whole  world 
should  know. 

Writing  to  the  Times  on  December 
nineteenth  last.  Sir  Graham  Bower  asks 
whether  *the  Balfour  Declaration  was 
made  in  exchange  for  value  received.' 
He  contends  that 

on  the  face  of  it,  it  cannot  claim  to  rank  as  a 
contract.  If  it  does,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  for  what  valuable  consideration 
the  honor  and  the  interests  of  England 
were  committed  to  the  keeping  and  control 
of  a  cosmopolitan  committee  of  Zionist 
Jews.  Briefly  put,  the  question  is  whether 
the  Balfour  Declaration  is  or  is  not  a  con- 


tract. If  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  contract, 
then,  as  all  contracts  are  bilateral,  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
consideration  received. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
the  Arabs  have  *  delivered  the  goods,* 
and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  what  they 
have  been  promised.  *  The  Arab  forces,* 
declared  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Septem- 
ber 1919,  *have  redeemed  the  pledges 
given  to  Great  Britain,  and  we  should 
redeem  our  pledges.' 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  July  1921 
said :  — 

In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Arabs 
against  the  Turks  we,  in  common  with  our 
Allies,  made  during  the  war  another  series 
of  promises  to  the  Arabs  of  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Arab  nation,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  restoration  of  Arab  influence 
and  authority  in  the  conquered  provinces. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Jews  to  cry 
out  that  Palestine  is  excluded  from  this 
pact,  since  its  people  did  not  revolt  en 
masse  against  the  Turks.  To  start  with, 
England's  promise  is  based  on  the  'sup- 
port '  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Turks. 
Now,  no  one  can  deny  that  in  the  case 
of  Palestine  this  'support'  was  liber- 
ally given.  When  Palestine  was  invad- 
ed, the  troops  under  Allenby  discovered 
that  they  had  entered  a  friendly  coun- 
try, that  the  inhabitants  were  actively 
sympathetic  and  ready  to  render  every 
assistance.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  the  facilities  to  the  British 
Army  which  this  friendly  attitude  pro- 
vided. It  spared  thousands  of  lives 
and  saved  millions  of  money.  General 
Liman  von  Sanders,  once  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  German-Turkish  forces 
in  the  East,  writing  to  Headquarters  at 
Berlin,  said :  — 

I  have  come  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
found  everything  against  us.  The  country 
has  been  poisoned  and  its  inhabitants  have 
turned  their  backs  on  us.  We  are  living 
amongst  enemies;  consequently  all  our  ef- 
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forts  are  in  vain.  We  are  between  two  foes 
—  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the 
enemy  we  are  fighting. 

I  think  this  unasked-for  testimony 
from  a  German  General  should  convince 
every  unbeliever  of  the  useful  role 
played  by  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  in  the 
Great  War. 

But  though  the  Arabs  of  Palestine 
did  not  openly  revolt,  their  men  joined 
the  forces  of  Feisal  and  fought  under  his 
banner.  As  soon  as  Jerusalem  and  its 
suburbs  fell,  hundreds  of  Palestinians 
enlisted,  were  clothed  and  armed  by 
the  British  Army,  and  sent  to  the  front. 
Members  of  the  Palestine  Arab  Delega- 
tion were  instrumental  in  effecting  these 
enlistments,  a  record  of  which  may  to 
this  day  be  found  in  the  military  ar- 
chives of  the  Palestine  Administration. 

The  promises  to  which  Mr.  Churchill 
refers  above  are  made  to  the  Arabs  in 
the  *  conquered  provinces,'  and  surely 
Palestine  is  one  of  these. 

From  whatever  angle  it  is  viewed, 
one  is  bound  to  admit  —  unless  one  is 
obstinate  and  simply  will  not  admit  — 
that  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  have  *  de- 
livered the  goods,'  and  are  entitled  to 
primary  consideration. 

Now  let  us  for  one  moment  look  at 
the  facts  of  Palestine,  and  judge  from 
these  whether  the  Balfour  Declaration 
has  done  them  justice. 

The  population  of  that  country  to- 
day is  nearly  800,000,  of  whom  some 
60,000  are  Jews,  the  rest  being  Moslem 
and  Christian  Arabs.  The  Jews  thus 
compose  one  twelfthpf  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. Those  Jews  who  have  come  in 
since  the  Armistice  are  not  really  Pales- 
tinian subjects;  but  even  if  we  were  to 
reckon  them  as  such  (anticipating  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  will  in  future 
acquire  the  nationality  of  the  country) 
the  proportion  of  Jews  to  Arabs  would 
not  be  materially  affected.  Now,  with 
these  figures  before  us,  where  is  the 
sense  and  the  justice  of  giving  one 


tenth  of  the  population  priority  over 
the  remaining  bulk?  By  what  law  of 
arithmetic  or  nature  is  this  done,  one 
would  like  to  know.  We  are  not  left 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  method  adopted. 
Speaking  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  year, 
Mr.  Balfour  said :  — 

The  critics  of  this  movement  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  phrase,  —  but  it  is 
more  than  a  phrase,  —  behind  the  principle 
of  self-determination  [I  am  glad  Mr.  Bal- 
four admits  that  self-determination  is  a 
principle]  and  say  that  if  you  apply  that 
principle  logically  and  honestly,  it  is  to  the 
majority  of  the  existing  population  that  the 
future  destinies  of  Palestine  should  be  com- 
mitted. There  is  a  technical  ingenuity  in 
that  plea,  and  on  technical  grounds  I  neither 
can  nor  desire  to  provide  the  answer.  But 
looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world, 
upon  the  history  more  particularly  of  all 
the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  I 
say  that  the  case  of  Jewry  in  all  countries 
is  absolutely  exceptional,  falls  outside  all 
the  ordinary  rules  and  maxims,  cannot  be 
contained  in  a  formula  or  explained  in  a 
sentence.  The  deep  underlying  principle  of 
self-determination  really  points  to  a  Zionist 
policy,  however  little  in  its  strict  technical 
interpretation  it  may  seem  to  favor  it.  I 
am  convinced  that  none  but  pedants  or 
people  who  are  prejudiced  by  religious  or 
racial  bigotry  would  deny  for  one  instant 
that  the  case  of  the  Jews  is  absolutely  ex- 
ceptional and  must  be  treated  by  exception- 
al methods. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  should  the  question  of  Zion- 
ism *fall  outside  all  the  ordinary  rules 
and  maxims '  ?  Is  it  not  that  Christians 
are  obsessed  with  religious  bigotry  for 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  people 
whose  national  history  it  mairily  is? 
Is  it  not  because  Christians  all  along 
the  ages  have  been  wrongly  taught  to 
regard  Jewish  history  as  equal  in  its 
spiritual  teaching  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament?  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
deny  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  and  the  heights  to  which  they 
attained  in  their  spiritual  conceptions. 
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I  admit  their  lofty  ideal,  their  Oriental 
beauty  of  language,  and  their  unpar- 
alleled imagery  of  phraseology.  The 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Book  of 
Job  have  never  been  equalled  by  any- 
thing that  mankind  has  ever  written, 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  national 
aspirations  of  Jewish  patriarchs  and 
prophets  bind  us  through  all  ages,  and 
should  shape  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
nations  in  the  present  day. 

The  mission  of  the  Jew  is  a  spiritual 
mission,  and,  if  it  is  still  to  benefit 
humanity,  should  not  attempt  to  go 
beyond  that  sphere.  Judaism,  like 
Christianity  and  Islam,  is  a  religion 
open  to  all  men,  and  should  not  be 
restricted  to  one  race  or  people.  Once 
it  does  this,  it  loses  its  effectiveness  as 
a  religion  and  consequently  its  hold  on 
the  spiritual  mind  of  mankind. 

In  striving  to  be  recognized  as  a  na- 
tion, Jews  lay  themselves  open  to  all 
sorts  of  difficulty  and  complications. 
They  have  been  scattered  so  long,  and 
have  adopted  such  varying  nationali- 
ties, that  the  task  of  coordinating  them 
into  one  nation  and  one  land  is  a  su- 
perhuman work  which  can  never  be 
achieved. 

Writing  in  the  Ha-Meliz,  a  Hebrew 
paper,  a  Jewish  critic  says:  — 

By  no  possible  means  can  we  succeed  in 
arousing  a  strong  national  sentiment  among 
our  people,  because  ever  since  we  became 
a  nation  the  sentiment  of  nationality  has 
been  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  people,  and 
the  individual  Jew  seeks  rather  his  own  good 
and  his  private  advantage;  and  it  is  vain  for 
us  to  fight  against  the  spirit  and  natural 
character  of  the  people,  for  nothing  avails 
against  national  character. 

Neither  on  the  platform  of  religion 
can  this  consummation  be  achieved  by 
Zionists,  and  that  is  why  in  their  inner 
circles  they  declare  that  their  move- 
ment is  wholly  political  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion. 

But  in  order  to  get  at  the  masses  and 


acquire  the  necessary  funds  to  attain 
their  end,  they  have  found  it  profitable 
and  *  paying'  to  arouse  the  religious 
prejudices  of  their  coreligionaries. 
More  than  this,  they  try  to  act  on  the 
religious  sentiment  of  Christians,  know- 
ing full  well  that  90  per  cent  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  believe  in  the  literal 
representation  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  much-misinterpreted  proph- 
ecies contained  therein. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  a  speaker  on 
Zionism  before  a  Christian  audience 
who  did  not  spend  the  first  half  of  his 
time  working  up  the  religious  side  of  his 
hearers,  because  he  knows  full  well  that 
once  that  side  of  their  nature  is  cap- 
tured, the  rest  is  easy.  But  Christians 
should  shake  from  them  the  shackles  of 
Old  Testament  conceptions,  at  least 
those  portions  of  it  that  are  purely 
national  and  historical,  and  should  hold 
only  to  those  portions  that  deal  with 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  world  as  re- 
flected in  the  Jewish  people.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  mission  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, and  the  dispensation  of  which  it 
is  the  expression. 

The  leading  thought  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament is  the  fact  of  Christ,  the  Messiah. 
This  personality  the  Jews  have  rejected, 
and  by  so  doing  have  severed  them- 
selves from  the  Christian  world.  Until 
they  believe  in  the  fact  of  Christ,  there 
is  no  religious  communion  between 
them  and  the  followers  of  this  Person- 
ality. And  since  they  have  not  believed 
in  the  fact  of  Christ,  which  their  own 
Book  has  foreshadowed,  they  have  put 
a  wrong  interpretation  on  all  the  teach- 
ing for  which  that  Book  stands,  and 
consequently  all  their  other  interpre- 
tations of  that  Book  are  wrong  and 
misleading. 

Zionists  have  all  along  claimed  that 
their  advent  into  Palestine  would  bring 
in  its  train  untold  blessings,  not  only  to 
the  Arabs  of  that  country,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  let  them 
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not  force  the  issue  on  political  grounds. 
Let  them  be  satisfied  with  showing  that 
what  they  claim  is  true.  No  one  would 
be  more  ready  and  willing  to  recognize 
these  blessings  than  the  Arabs. 

So  far,  however,  nothing  but  unrest 
and  trouble  have  resulted  from  their 
invasion.  In  their  eagerness  to  over- 
whelm the  Arabs  with  numbers  they 
have  sent  thousands  of  undesirables  to 
Palestine,  hundreds  of  whom  are  soaked 
with  communistic  ideas,  and  the  out- 
come has  been  disaster.  They  have 
shown  no  spirit  of  friendliness  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  desire  to 
live.  They  have  been  clannish  and  sel- 
fish, and  have  consequently  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  high  as  well  as  of 
the  low.  The  immoral  practices  of  some 
of  these  young  men  and  women  are  a 
crying  insult  to  the  high  sense  of  de- 
cency of  the  Moslem  Arab.  Prostitu- 
tion has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
mixed  bathing  and  free  love  as  prac- 
tised by  these  immigrants  is  an  aspect 
of  life  much  resented  by  the  indigenous 
population. 

Before  the  war  the  Jew,  who  had  no 
political  ambitions  but  was  only  too 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  Palestine 
and  earn  his  bread  peacefully,  was 
never  molested  by  the  Arab.  Conse- 
quently he  lived  and  prospered,  estab- 
lished colonies  and  performed  his  share 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration he  has  become  arrogant  and 
ambitious  and  no  longer  satisfied  with 
pre-war  conditions. 

At  first  he  asked  for  a  *  National 
Home'  to  provide  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  the  Ghetto;  from  this  he  has 
jumped  to  pohtical  preference  over  the 
Arab,  and  ultimately  he  hopes  to  turn 
•Palestine  into  a  *  Jewish  State.*  He  now 
has  the  temerity  to  say  to  England, 
*You  have  undertaken  the  Mandate 
for  Palestine  simply  and  purely  in 
order  to  provide  a  National  Home  for 


me  and  crush  these  Arabs  who  have  no 
right  to  live  there;  if  you  cannot  or  will 
not  do  this,  then  you  had  better  go, 
as  your  raison  d'etre  has  disappeared.' 
This  is  what  the  threat  really  comes  to. 
The  trouble  is  the  Jew  is  ambitious  and 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  little.  If  you 
give  him  an  inch  he  will  want  a  yard. 
But  England  has  other  interests  to  con- 
sider besides  those  of  the  Jew. 

The  Arab  is  in  Palestine  and  forms 
the  overwhelming  majority.  He  was 
England's  Ally  in  the  Great  War,  and 
fought  and  suffered  with  her.  She  has 
pledged  her  word  to  him  on  various 
occasions,  promising  him  self-govern- 
ment under  her  tutelage  and  ultimately 
complete  independence.  This  she  is 
bound  to  do  if  her  word  is  not  to  be 
broken.  He  is  her  first  charge,  and  she 
cannot  afford  to  throw  him  over.  What 
promise  she  made  to  the  Jew  must  rank 
second.  If  the  Jew  can  be  accommo- 
dated without  any  harm  to  the  Arab,  so 
much  the  better;  but  the  Arab  asks  for 
guarantees  that  nothing  shall  now  be 
done  which  shall  prejudice  his  future. 
If  he  gets  these  guarantees,  all  is  well; 
but  he  can  never  recognize  a  policy 
that  deprives  him  of  these  guarantees. 
And  the  chief  guarantee  he  asks  for  is 
that  his  local  national  government  shall 
control  immigration;  that  he,  knowing 
the  country  and  its  capacity  for  holding 
new  inhabitants,  shall  say  how  many  he 
can  yearly  admit;  that  he,  knowing  the 
temperament  of  his  people,  shall  say 
what  conditions  a  new  immigrant  shall 
fulfill  before  he  is  admitted;  that  he, 
knowing  the  mentality  of  his  race,  shall 
be  able  to  keep  out  of  his  land  those 
who  hold  *red'  ideas  and  bring  with 
them  nothing  but  mischief;  in  fine,  that 
he  should  have  the  power  to  admit  no 
one  into  Palestine  who  might  be  a  drag 
and  a  bane. 

This  is  what  the  Arab  of  Palestine 
asks,  and  who  can  say  he  is  wrong  or 
unfair?  It  is  a  calumny  on  the  Arab 
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to  say  that  he  does  not  want  England 
in  Palestine,  as  mischief-mongers  often 
insinuate.  The  Arab  recognizes  the 
value  of  having  a  great  nation  like  the 
British  by  his  side  to  teach  him  self- 
government  and  to  help  him  to  stand 
on  his  feet.  He  is  grateful  to  England 
for  volunteering  to  do  him  this  great 


service,  and  he  loves  the  British  for 
this.  But  Britain  is  one  thing  and  Zion- 
ist political  domination  is  quite  another. 
All  he  asks  of  Britain  is  to  stand  by  his 
side  as  she  stood  by  the  side  of  Hussein 
and  Feisal,  and  to  be  true  and  just  to 
him  as  she  has  been  to  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Hedjaz. 
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BY  H.  K.  TONG 


From  the  Review  of  the  Far  East,  February  11 
(Shanghai  English-Speaking  Anti-Japanese  Weekly) 


Politics  and  the  doings  of  those 
*  higher  up*  have  become  wearisome 
to  the  progressive  Chinese  journalist. 
To-day  he  is  turning  his  attention  to 
the  social  conditions  of  the  masses. 
Descriptions  of  the  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  hardships  imposed  on 
young  folks  in  respect  to  marriage,  and 
kindred  subjects,  are  common  in  news- 
papers edited  by  young  Chinese  with 
modern  ideas.  The  tendency  of  Chi- 
nese journalism  is  toward  publishing 
news  of  human  interest. 

Hitherto  the  Chinese  newspaper  has 
been  a  portrayer  of  scheming  politi- 
cians and  barbarian  militarists,  and  a 
recorder  of  their  intrigues  and  counter- 
intrigues.  Consequently  news  of  human 
interest  and  information  about  the 
common  people  were  neglected.  Most 
newspaper  owners  had  an  axe  to  grind. 
They  hoped  to  break  into  politics  or  to 
obtain  some  sinecure  or  subsidy  from 
those  in  power.  They  would  gain 
nothing  financially  by  printing  news  of 
human  interest.  Several  papers  tried 
to  be  independent  and  succeeded  for  a 


time.  Then  came  tempters  with  shin- 
ing silver  and  rolls  of  banknotes  to 
corrupt  them.  These  tempters  never 
yet  met  with  failure,  at  least  in  North 
China. 

At  last  the  reading  public,  after 
being  fooled  for  nearly  ten  years,  com- 
menced to  realize  that  it  was  not  re- 
ceiving fair  treatment.  This  discovery 
was  followed  by  a  falling-ofF  of  sub- 
scribers to  politically  subsidized  pa- 
pers. So  several  progressive  and  inde- 
pendent dailies  have  recently  been 
founded,  whose  avowed  object  is  to 
supply  truthful  news,  especially  about 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  common 
people.  The  Shen  Pao  of  Peking,  the 
Hsin  She  Hui  Pao  of  Tientsin,  and  the 
Shang  Pao  of  Shanghai  (the  Shanghai 
Journal  of  Commerce)  represent  this 
tendency. 

The  Shen  Pao  is  a  pioneer  in  the  new 
movement.  It  is  the  most  popular 
morning  paper  in  Peking.  A  cursory 
glance  at  its  contents  shows  that  little 
space  is  assigned  to  political  news, 
while  several  pages  are  devoted  to  so- 
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cial  matters.  Evidently  its  editors 
are  students  of  human  nature.  The 
people  are  tired  even  of  General  Wu 
Pei-fu's  campaign  against  Prime  Min- 
ister Liang  Shih-yi  and  General  Chang 
Tso-ling's  counter-plot,  interesting  as 
these  might  be  if  not  recorded  in  tire- 
some detail.  Accordingly  they  welcome 
from  the  Shen  Pao  news  attractively 
written,  portraying  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  and  the  miserable. 

Picking  up  any  issue  of  the  Shen 
Pao  at  random,  a  casual  reader  always 
finds  some  item  of  true  human  inter- 
est. Take  the  issue  of  January  25  as 
an  illustration.  The  story  first  at- 
tracting the  attention  tells  of  the  re- 
fusal of  a  young  girl,  well  educated,  to 
marry  an  aged  but  rich  military  man 
in  Hunan,  and  her  escape  from  home 
to  pursue  a  higher  education  at  the 
High  Normal  College  for  Women  in 
Peking,  her  sole  capital  being  ten  dol- 
lars, with  which  she  intends  to  con- 
tinue her  studies,  since  she  has  been 
disowned  by  her  father.  The  name  of 
the  girl  and  other  details  are  given.  It 
is  a  real  story.  Another  news  story  is 
about  the  young  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College  near 
Peking,  who  was  crushed  to  death  by 
a  mule  cart  when  trying  to  drive  it  at 
a  high  speed  to  show  his  skill.  The 
first  person  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
accident  was  his  British  sister-in-law. 

The  third  story  in  this  issue  is  an 
account  of  various  amusement  places 
during  the  New  Year  festival.  Side  by 
side  with  this  is  printed  an  account  of 
Peking  customs  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  the  giving  of  gifts,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  New  Year  calls.  Other 
items  relate  to  municipal  reforms  in 
Chungking,  the  strike  of  seamen  in 
Hongkong,  and  of  members  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  in  Peking.  A  year 
ago,  such  news  would  not  have  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers.  In  the 
future  any  paper  which  does  not  give 


it  cannot  survive.  Thus  news  of  social 
and  human  interest  is  gradually  dis- 
placing political  news,  which  interests 
only  those  who  are  immersed  in  poli- 
tics. The  growth  of  this  new  type  of 
newspapers  and  journalists  indicates 
the  mental  progress  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  waning  power  of  poli- 
ticians and  militarists. 

The  popularity  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  Shanghai  is  largely  due 
to  its  supplying  the  kind  of  news  people 
want,  and  to  its  taking  an  attitude  in 
politics  agreeing  with  the  views  of  the 
people.  The  Journal  is  said  to  have  a 
smaller  circulation  than  some  of  the 
older  papers  in  that  city,  but  its  influ- 
ence is  greater  on  account  of  its  being 
in  accord  with  public  opinion.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  Hsin  She  Hui 
Pao  of  Tientsin,  which  also  tries  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  news  and 
to  represent  the  political  views  of  its 
readers. 

All  three  newspapers  strive  to  serve 
the  people.  Therein  lies  their  success 
and  their  popularity.  It  has  never 
before  happened  in  China  that,  through 
the  medium  of  a  mere  newspaper,  a 
father  who  is  an  ultra-conservative  and 
a  daughter  who  is  an  ultra-progressive 
have  been  reconciled.  The  Hsin  She 
Hui  PaOy  under  the  editorship  of  Ma 
Ch'ien-li,  a  graduate  of  Nankai  Uni- 
versity who  distinguished  himself  dur- 
ing the  last  boycott  of  Japanese  goods, 
has  brought  about  the  reconciliation 
of  the  daughter  and  the  father.  While 
the  arrangement  for  the  resumption 
of  their  former  relationship  was  under 
consideration,  his  paper  kept  the  pub- 
lic daily  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations. 

This  story  ran  in  the  Hsin  She  Hui 
Pao  for  several  weeks  and  was  con- 
sidered a  great  journalistic  feat.  The 
journal's  interested  readers  filled  its 
columns  with  letters  discussing  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case.  The  ira- 
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partial  views  of  the  readers  doubtless 
influenced  the  father  to  reconsider  his 
stand,  and  to  give  his  daughter  the 
education  she  sought.  The  story  as 
unfolded  in  the  columns  of  the  Hsin 
She  Hui  Pao  day  after  day  can  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  — 

Miss  Chow  Chin-tseng,  daughter  of 
Chow  Chin,  a  well-known  conservative 
scholar,  received  a  good  education  at 
home,  in  both  Chinese  and  English. 
She  wanted  to  attend  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  and  to  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  her  brother.  Her 
brother  is  now  a  student  at  the  Peking 
Union  University.  Her  parents  flatly 
refused  to  let  her  have  a  higher  edu- 
cation elsewhere.  The  girl  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  father's  home.  On  De- 
cember 30  she  published  in  the  Hsin 
She  Hui  Pao  a  statement  giving  the 
reasons  for  her  action.  Let  the  girl 
tell  her  own  story,  in  her  own  words :  — 

*In  view  of  the  national  chaos  and 
social  disorder,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
modern  Chinese  girl  to  have  the  best 
possible  education,  in  order  to  face  the 
problems  of  modern  life  properly 
equipped.  My  education  has  been 
rather  limited,  and  my  desire  to  pur- 
sue further  studies  is  above  the  boiling 
point.  Several  times  I  have  asked  my 
father  to  grant  my  wish.  Unfortu- 
nately my  parents  are  so  conservative 
that  they  decline  to  consider  my  re- 
quest favorably.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  cannot  but  leave  my 
dear  ones,  in  order  to  realize  my  am- 
bitious aim.  From  December  3,  1921, 
I  sever  all  my  connection  with  my 
family.' 

The  foregoing  statement  attracted 
much  public  attention.  Many  letters 
were  sent  to  the  paper  by  readers,  in 
which  their  views  on  the  case  were 
frankly  given.  Mr.  Chow  Chin  finally 
repented  of  his  severity  in  dealing  with 
his  daughter  and  decided  to  reconsider 
his  attitude.    The  following  terms, 


providing  for  the  return  of  his  daughter 
to  his  home  and  granting  her  wish  for 
higher  education,  were  finally  arranged 
through  the  mediation  of  Ma  Ch'ien-li, 
editor  of  the  Hsin  She  Hui  Pao:  — 

(1)  The  parents  promise  to  support 
her  and  her  sister  in  school. 

(2)  In  case  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  go  to  a  boarding-school,  the  parents 
off*er  no  objection. 

(3)  The  daughters  are  allowed  to 
select  their  courses  of  study. 

(4)  The  daughters  are  allowed  to 
buy  and  read  at  discretion  any  decent 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

(5)  The  daughters  shall  have  free- 
dom to  correspond  with  their  girl 
friends.  They  shall,  however,  report 
their  movements  to  their  parents. 

(6)  If  the  girls  desire  to  go  abroad 
for  education,  their  parents  will  pay 
their  expenses. 

(7)  The  parents  shall  not  betroth 
the  daughters  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  They  shall  be  mar- 
ried only  by  mutual  consent  of  parents 
and  daughters. 

(8)  The  girls  are  only  required  to 
report  to  the  parents  the  place  where 
they  live  during  their  absence  from 
home. 

(9)  The  above  arrangements  be- 
come efl'ective  on  and  from  the  day  on 
which  the  guarantor  (editor  of  the 
paper)  has  published  them. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  future  Chi- 
nese papers  will  not  be  as  dry  as  they 
used  to  be.  A  new  era  of  Chinese 
journalism  is  thus  dawning.  More 
people  will  read  newspapers  that  print 
news  of  human  interest,  and  a  larger 
circulation  will  follow.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  students'  pa- 
pers, the  oldest  and  best  papers  in 
China  cannot  boast  of  a  circulation 
larger  than  60,000,  whereas  in  Japan 
the  Osaka  Asahi  prints  nearly  700,000 
copies  a  day.  Giving  interesting  news 
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will  increase  circulation,  as  these 
papers  will  reach  a  class  of  people  who 
are  not  interested  in  politics. 

Even  leaving  aside  the  progressive 
papers  which  have  struck  a  new  path, 
the  general  standard  of  Chinese  jour- 
nalism has  risen  somewhat  of  late. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Bank 
of  China  and  of  the  Bank  of  Communi- 
cations last  winter  put  it  to  a  test. 
The  seriousness  of  the  crisis  was  com- 
monly understood.  Almost  all  the 
newspapers  in  Peking  offered  volun- 
tarily to  accept  the  notes  of  these  two 


banks  at  par,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
refused  to  take  them,  and  they  con- 
ducted a  vigorous  campaign  to  stop 
the  run.  Chang  Chiangau,  Vice-Gov- 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  China,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  writer  after  the  panic, 
stated  that  the  support  given  by  the 
Chinese  press  to  the  two  banks  marked 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Chinese, 
and  was  a  hopeful  promise  that  the 
people  would  act  in  unison  when  they 
were  confronted  with  other  problems  of 
national  magnitude  and  of  common 
interest. 
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From  La  Revue  Bleue,  December  3  and  17 
(Nationalist  Literary  and  Political  Semi-Monthly) 


It  is  said  that  the  founder  of  Koritsa 
was  Ilias  Bey  Mirahor,  a  great  retainer 
of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  son  of 
a  poor  priest  from  the  village  of  Penar- 
iti.  According  to  old  legends  the  Sultan 
Murad,  father  of  Mahomet,  the  con- 
queror of  Constantinople,  was  traveling 
through  Albania  when  he  met  the  boy, 
who  was  watching  his  father's  flock 
near  Penariti.  At  the  same  time  he  saw 
an  immense  eagle  flying  high  in  the  air 
above  the  head  of  the  child  and  cover- 
ing him  with  the  shadow  of  his  great 
wings.  In  this  incident  the  Sultan  saw 
a  sign  of  divine  grace.  He  had  the  vil- 
lage priest,  the  boy's  father,  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  bade  him  send 
his  son,  when  he  was  a  few  years  older, 
to  Adrianople,  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

There  Ilias  Bey  Mirahor  was  brought 
up  among  the  sons  of  the  principal 


chiefs  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Sultan  himself,  one  of  whose 
chief  retainers  he  later  became;  and  at 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  splendid  deeds  of 
arms.  In  recognition  of  his  services  the 
new  Sultan,  in  the  course  of  a  journey, 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a  gift  all  the  land 
around  which  he  could  ride  on  a  mule 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  Ilias  mounted  the  swiftest  beast 
he  had  and  commenced  his  circuit,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  forget  the  plain  of 
Koritsa,  whose  mountains  he  knew 
well. 

In  the  middle  of  the  plain  there  was 
a  wood  of  white-pear  trees,  and  in  the 
wood  a  few  huts  and  cabins  grouped  in 
the  centre  of  the  trees.  A  kind  of  mar- 
ket was  held  there  one  day  each  week, 
to  which  the  people  of  the  country 
round  came  to  sell  their  beans  and  other 
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garden  truck.  Little  by  little  houses  re- 
placed the  huts,  people  came,  and  the 
hamlet  became  a  village,  then  a  town, 
finally  a  city.  The  cluster  of  houses 
took  the  name  of  Koritsa,  or  Korteha, 
derived  from  the  word  goritsay  which  in 
the  language  of  the  country  means 
*  white  pear.'  Such  is  the  legend,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  land,  of 
the  city  of  Koritsa. 

The  Beys  of  Pojani,  a  village  not  far 
from  Koritsa,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Malik,  —  among  them  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  was  Pasha  or  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
from  1806  to  1849,  —  have  played  too 
important  a  role,  not  merely  in  the 
history  of  Albania,  but  in  the  history  of 
the  whole  Near  East,  not  to  merit 
special  attention  here.  The  people  of 
Pojani,  endowed  to  a  supreme  degree 
with  the  qualities  of  the  Albanian  race, 
were  of  highly  developed  intelligence, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  the  Turks, 
who  then  dominated  Albania,  and  also 
braver  and  bolder  than  the  Turks; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  clever 
and  politic  enough  to  win  the  esteem 
and  friendly  interest  of  the  Sultans  of 
Constantinople  by  the  services  that 
they  rendered.  Several  of  them  in  re- 
turn for  their  services  had  been  en- 
nobled and  bore  the  title  of  Bey.  The 
services  which  they  had  rendered  con- 
sisted mainly  in  raising  bands,  at  the 
head  of  which  they  took  their  stand, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Crescent,  when 
the  Turks  declared  war  on  their  neigh- 
bors. They  received  from  the  Sultan 
money,  rations,  and  munitions,  and  in 
return  they  led  into  the  field  mer- 
cenaries raised  and  equipped  by  them- 
selves, like  the  feudal  lords  of  mediaeval 
France.  Especially  in  1801,  after  the 
retreat  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French 
I  troops,  who  had  conquered  and  occu- 
I  pied  Egypt  at  that  time,  they  had  to 
give  battle,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan, 
against  the  Mamelukes  (an  Arabic 
word  meaning  *  slave'),  that  terrible 


militia  conquered  by  Bonaparte,  but 
which  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  troops  had  seized  the  power  in 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Beys  of  Pojani,  among  whom 
were  Tahir  Pasha  and  Hassan  Pasha, 
raised  troops  and  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Mamelukes,  driving 
them  into  the  provinces  far  distant 
from  Cairo,  and  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Suit  an  took  possession  of  power  in 
Egypt.  They  substituted  themselves 
for  the  Mamelukes,  and  in  the  end  the 
Sultan  gained  nothing  at  all;  for  he  was 
no  more  master  in  Egypt  under  the  new 
regime  than  in  the  time  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  celebrated 
Mehemet  Ali  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
the  Near  East.  Born  in  Pojani,  Mehe- 
met Ali  was  distinguished  among  the 
Beys  for  his  courage,  his  valor,  and  his 
boldness,  and  also  for  his  diplomatic 
skill  and  finesse.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  to  take  refuge,  after  a  family  quar- 
rel, at  Cavilla,  on  the  coast  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  it  was  from  there  that 
he  set  out  for  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  Albanians,  in  order  to  join  his 
fellow  countrymen,  the  Beys  of  Pojani, 
who  then  held  the  power. 

A  story  of  this  journey  is  still  told  in 
Albania.  While  he  was  on  the  way  to 
Smyrna  his  money  ran  low,  but  in 
spite  of  this  he  entered  a  small  inn  and 
sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  band.  After 
dinner  his  companions  withdrew  on 
various  pretexts,  one  after  another, 
leaving  him  to  pay  the  bill.  Mehemet 
Ali  called  the  innkeeper,  and  said  to 
him:  *I  have  no  money  to  give  you, 
but  here  are  a  pair  of  pistols  (they  were 
family  possessions,  old  and  silver- 
mounted);  keep  them  and  give  them 
back  to  me  when  I  shall  have  paid  for 
my  dinner  and  that  of  my  companions.' 
*Keep  your  pistols,  Agha'  (Agha  is  a 
title  of  nobility  lower  than  that  of  Bey), 
replied  the  innkeeper,  *for  you  have 
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more  need  of  them  than  I;  and  as  for 
the  money  that  you  owe  me,  pay  when 
Allah  gives  you  some.'  Very  much 
touched  by  this  generous  treatment, 
Mehemet  Ali  took  his  pistols,  thanked 
his  host  with  all  the  forms  of  Albanian 
politeness,  and  continued  his  journey  to 
Egypt.  Some  years  after,  when  he  had 
come  into  power,  he  met  on  the  streets 
of  Cairo  his  creditor,  the  old  innkeeper 
of  Smyrna,  who  had  had  such  confi- 
dence in  Mehemet's  star.  He  recog- 
nized him,  greeted  him,  and  sent  him 
away  overwhelmed  with  riches  and 
presents. 

This  is  one  of  many  stories  that  are 
told  in  Albania  of  Mehemet  Ali.  This 
hero,  often  recalled  in  the  popular  songs 
of  these  mountaineers,  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Albania  —  on  a  level  with 
Scanderbeg,  the  hero  of  the  war  for 
Albanian  independence  against  the 
Turkish  invaders  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; on  a  level,  too,  with  Ali  of  Tebe- 
len.  Pasha  of  Janina,  celebrated  for  his 
power  and  also  for  his  cruelty,  or  with 
Markos  Bozzaris  and  Coundouriotis, 
the  two  heroes  of  the  war  of  Greek  in- 
dependence. And  we  may  note  in  pass- 
ing that  Francesco  Crispi,  the  Italian 
statesman,  was  also  a  descendant  of  an 
Albanian  emigrant  to  Italy. 

But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Mehe- 
met Ali.  This  great  Albanian,  as  soon 
as  he  reached  .Egypt,  entered  into 
political  relations  with  the  Beys  of 
Pojani,  who  had  been  masters  of  Egypt 
since  the  retreat  of  the  French  and  the 
fall  of  the  Mamelukes.  He  became 
their  colleague,  shared  his  authority 
with  them,  and  took  part  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  lands;  but  the  wily  Al- 
banian wanted  to  be  the  only  master, 
and  this  is  how  he  managed  it.  By 
praising  their  courage  and  stirring  up 
their  vanity,  as  well  as  their  thirst  for 
conquest,  he  persuaded  the  Beys  that 
the  Island  of  Crete  would  be  a  rich  prey 
for  their  courage  and  military  skill. 


They  set  forth  from  Alexandria  at  the 
head  of  their  troops;  but  scarcely  had 
they  started  when,  suspecting  what 
might  happen  and  having  certain 
doubts  of  the  results  of  the  expedition, 
they  tried  to  come  back  into  the  port 
with  their  fleet.  Mehemet  Ali  informed 
them  that  the  cannon  which  bristled  all 
around  the  harbor  were  turned  upon 
them  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  their 
project  to  return  he  would  sink  their 
fleet  without  mercy.  Seeing  that  they 
were  not  the  stronger  party,  the  Beys 
did  not  dare  insist  and  sailed  away  to- 
ward Crete,  leaving  Mehemet  Ali  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Their  guileful 
colleague  was  not  slow  in  getting  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  in  Egypt  un- 
der the  suzerainty,  nominal  rather  than 
actual,  of  the  Sultan.  In  1806  he  was 
named  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  remained 
so  until  his  death  in  1849.  But  he  was 
not  a  truly  absolute  master  until  1811, 
after  the  extermination  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, who,  although  banished  to  the 
distant  provinces  of  Egypt,  never  stop- 
ped stirring  up  revolts,  in  order  to  have 
done  with  these  turbulent  soldiers. 
Mehemet  Ali  brought  them  close  to 
himself  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
them  to  the  favored  position  they  had 
occupied  in  earlier  times,  and  on  the 
first  of  March,  1811,  after  having  in- 
vited them  all  to  a  banquet,  he  had 
them  massacred  in  cold  blood,  to  the 
very  last  man.  After  this  time  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious 
projects,  and  his  history  is  that  of  the 
wars  of  Egypt  against  the  Sultans  of 
Constantinople. 

Mehemet  Ali,  after  having  declared 
himself  master  of  all  the  lands  of  Egypt, 
organized  an  army  of  the  European 
sort  with  the  aid  of  French  officers  — 
among  others,  Colonel  Selve,  a  soldier 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  who  took 
the  name  of  Soliman  Pasha.  He  also 
created  a  navy  in  which  numerous 
French  and  English  officers  took  service. 
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Thus,  provided  with  a  fleet  and  a  power- 
ful army,  Mehemet  AU,  on  a  flimsy  pre- 
text, invaded  Syria  in  1831,  conquered 
it,  routed  the  armies  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  if  the 
Russians  had  not  intervened  would  have 
taken  possession  of  Constantinople. 

The  Peace  of  Kutaya  in  1833  gave 
Syria  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and 
established  the  basis  of  a  great  Egyp- 
tian empire.  But  the  Great  Powers  were 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  Dardanelles.  They  united  their 
forces  with  those  of  the  Sultan  by  the 
Treaty  of  London  (1840),  and  after  a 
naval  bombardment  of  Beirut  and  Saint- 
Jean-d'Acre,  compelled  the  Egyptians 
to  give  up  Syria.  Reduced  to  his  own 
forces  alone,  Mehemet  Ali  was  com- 
pelled to  submit.  From  all  his  conquests 
he  kept  nothing  except  Egypt,  the  vice- 
royalty  of  which  was  guaranteed  him 
by  the  Sultan  in  1841.  He  died  in 
1849,  and  his  descendants  still  reign  in 
Egypt  under  the  more  or  less  disguised 
Protectorate  of  England.  Such  was  the 
marvelous  history  of  this  great  Alba- 
nian, who,  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  will 
certainly  take  his  place  in  legend,  like 
Alexander,  King  of  Macedonia  and 
Epirus,  who  was  also  of  Albanian  origin. 

Not  far  from  Koritsa,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  that  separate  Albania 
from  Macedonia,  lie  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress,  at  whose  base  are  still  grouped 
a  few  wretched  houses,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  huts.  This  is  the  village  of  Plassa. 
There  Siman,  the  bandit  chief  and  Bey 
of  Plassa,  once  set  up  his  dominion,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  famous  Ali  of 
Tebelen,  Pasha  of  Janina,  —  that  is,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
—  he  exercised  power  over  all  of  what  is 
now  Koritsa.  The  fortress  of  Plassa 
stood  upon  the  only  road  along  which 
trade  could  be  conducted  between 
Koritsa  and  Macedonia.  From  this 
stronghold  Siman  fell  upon  travelers 


and  held  them  for  ransom.  If  they 
showed  the  least  resistance  their  bodies 
were  soon  swinging  from  the  wall  of  the 
fortress.  So  well  was  his  power  es- 
tablished, that  no  one  could  pass  before 
Plassa  without  descending  from  his 
mount,  as  a  sign  of  vassalage,  and  pay- 
ing one  tenth  of  what  he  possessed, 
either  in  silver  or  in  presents.  Poor 
people  did  not  pay  anything;  but  they 
had  to  render  homage  to  the  Bey  by 
prostrating  themselves  before  his  dwell- 
ing. Do  we  not  find  in  this  story  a 
reproduction  of  certain  customs  of  our 
great  feudal  lords  of  the  Middle  Ages? 

Chaine  and  his  nephew,  Caio,  were 
not  Beys,  but  ordinary  brigands,  who 
only  thirty  years  ago  terrorized  the 
region  of  Opari,  among  the  mountains 
between  Berat  and  Koritsa.  After 
having  made  game  of  the  efi*orts  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  suppress  them, 
they  set  themselves  up  as  veritable 
sovereigns  in  the  country.  All  the  cara- 
vans passing  between  Berat  and  Korit- 
sa had  to  pay  tribute.  There  was  a 
tarifi"  on  each  horse  and  each  mule.  In 
return  for  their  tribute  they  were  guar- 
anteed protection  against  the  other 
bandits  who  infested  the  region  and 
with  whom  they  were  always  fighting. 

After  Chaine  died  —  violently,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  for  not  many  Alba- 
nians die  a  natural  death  and  very  few 
reach  advanced  age  —  his  nephew, 
Caio,  succeeded  him  in  the  family 
business  of  brigandage.  The  business 
prospered  in  spite  of  the  rival  bands 
and  in  spite  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 
The  country  was  conscientiously  regu- 
lated. Nevertheless,  Caio  lived  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Turks,  who  might 
send  a  military  expedition  any  day  to 
demand  an  accounting  for  his  numerous 
misdeeds.  Desiring  to  seek  an  amnesty, 
he  bethought  him  of  this  stratagem. 
One  day  the  Russian  Consul  to  Mon- 
astir,  on  his  way  to  Koritsa,  set  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Monastery  of  Saint- 
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Naoum,  a  place  regarded  as  holy  by  the 
Orthodox  Church,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Okrida.  Caio  lay  in  ambush  on  the 
road  with  his  whole  band,  and  stopped 
the  carriage.  He  approached  the  con- 
sul respectfully  and  besought  him  with 
a  firm  voice  to  intervene  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  so  that  a  full  and  complete 
amnesty  should  be  granted  to  him. 
The  Russian  Consul  —  whether  he  was 
naturally  good-natured  or  whether  he 
was  moved  to  indulgence  by  the  sight 
of  the  yataghans  and  the  rifles  of  the 
bandits  who  surrounded  him  —  prom- 
ised everything  that  they  asked  of  him. 
The  extraordinary  thing  was  that  he 
kept  his  word,  and  interceded  with  the 
Sultan  successfully,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  it  was  announced  that  Caio 
had  received  an  amnesty. 

As  a  general  thing  the  Albanian  brig- 
ands, whether  they  are  Christians  or 
Mussulmans,  do  not  take  either  church- 
es, monasteries,  or  Tekkes  (Turkish 
monasteries)  for  ransom.  They  respect 
them  and  frequently  offer  them  a  part 
of  their  booty.  It  is  said  that  Salih 
Bukta,  a  chief  of  Mussulman  comitadjis^ 
while  he  was  pillaging  and  burning  the 
city  of  Moschopole,  in  1916,  —  the  seat 
of  the  Bishop  in  the  region  of  Koritsa, 
—  went  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
icon  of  the  monastery  of  San  Prodrome, 
some  hundred  metres  from  the  city, 
assured  the  priest  of  his  protection,  and 
presented  him  with  some  gifts  taken 
from  the  booty  which  he  had  just 
seized  from  the  churches  inside  the  city 
itself.  We  must  not  forget  to  say  that 
the  priest  accepted  and  unscrupulously 
kept  these  offerings. 

The  Christian  bandits,  on  the  other 
hand,  respected  the  Tekkes,  or  Mussul- 
man monasteries  of  Melcau,  not  far 
from  there,  as  well  as  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  inhabited  by  the  servants 
of  the  Tekkes,  who  cultivate  the  land 
like  the  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  bandits  picked  out  the  richest 


travelers  among  those  they  stopped, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  mountains. 
Some  days  afterwards  they  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  traveler's  family,  demanding 
a  ransom,  —  a  sum  of  money  varying 
from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  the 
fortune  that  the  prisoner  was  known  to 
have,  —  with  the  threat  to  kill  him  if 
the  family  did  not  comply  within  the 
specified  time.  After  the  period  was  up 
they  sent  an  ear  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  threat  to  cut  off  the  other  ear  and 
finally  to  chop  off  his  head  if  a  ransom 
was  not  sent  on  such  and  such  a  day. 
The  family,  knowing  that  the  threat 
was  not  a  bluff,  usually  complied. 

Generally  the  brigands  spent  the 
night  in  the  mountain  caverns,  and  in 
the  daytime  were  constantly  on  the 
move,  changing  their  position  in  order 
to  escape  the  troops  sent  to  pursue 
them  by  the  authorities  of  the  country 
and  other  bands  of  brigands  who  were 
always  fighting  with  them.  They  made 
their  prisoners  go  with  them,  their  eyes 
blindfolded,  so  that  they  could  not  find 
out  the  bandits*  retreats  and  betray 
them  in  case  of  an  escape.  Except  for 
that,  however,  moved  by  their  own  in- 
terest, they  treated  them  without  any 
cruelty  and  fed  them  with  meat  roasted 
on  the  spit,  a  great  luxury  in  that 
country. 

Another  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
bandits  never  carried  off  women,  but 
manifested  the  greatest  respect  for 
them.  If  by  some  accident  a  woman 
did  fall  into  their  hands,  she  could  be 
sure  that  her  person  would  be  held 
sacred.  There  used  to  be  a  belief  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  brig- 
ands that  if  one  of  their  number  failed 
in  respect  for  women  the  whole  band 
would  be  accursed  and  exterminated. 
This  respect  for  womanhood,  together 
with  other  customs  of  these  highway- 
men, recalls  closely  the  robbers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  grossly  brutal  thieves, 
but  also,  if  we  consider  another  side  of 
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their  character,  chivalrous  and  in  gen- 
eral respectful  to  women. 

Since  1912  —  that  is,  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Balkan  War  —  and  es- 
pecially since  1915,  the  brigands  have 
assembled  in  comitadjis,  and  their 
bands  never  cease  to  wage  guerrilla 
war,  usually  under  the  technical  name 
of  patriots  and  defenders  of  Albanian 
independence.  Most  of  these  meddle- 
some Albanian  nationalists,  who  de- 
mand the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  and 
who  rebel  against  the  surrender  of  the 
least  particle  of  territory  to  the  profit  of 
the  foreign  powers,  Italy,  Greece,  or 
Serbia,  are  simply  former  brigands, 
whose  field  of  action  has  changed  a 
little.  They  no  longer  truss  up  travel- 
ers, and  no  longer  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  pillage  the  lowlands  and 
the  city.  Since  1915  they  have  found 
it  more  profitable  to  enroll  under  the 
flag  of  the  armies  that  have  been  oper- 
ating in  Albania.  Some  have  joined  the 
Italians,  others  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Austrians,  but  all  have  been  well  paid 
and  well  fed. 

When  you  question  them  they  pre- 
tend they  are  fighting  for  the  holy 
cause  of  Albanian  independence;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  but 
mercenaries,  selling  their  swords  to  the 
man  who  pays  best.  The  Greeks  and 
Serbs  have  not  many  Albanian  comi- 
tadjis in  their  pay;  first,  because  they 
have  not  much  to  give  them,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  are 
especially  despised  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  country. 


If  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Alba- 
nians revolted  against  any  attempt  at 
foreign  domination,  even  disguised  un- 
der the  form  of  a  Mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  a  Protectorate,  if 
their  armed  bands  began,  not  without 
success,  hostilities  against  their  neigh- 
bors and  in  particular  against  the  Ital- 
ians, we  must  see  in  this  springing  to 
arms  the  outburst  of  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence which  has  always  been 
fundamental  in  the  Albanian  race.  It 
is  for  the  Great  Powers,  which  consti- 
tute the  Areopagus  of  peace,  to  find  a 
formula,  a  modus  vivendi,  guaranteeing 
to  the  Albanians  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rights  as  a  nation.  If  they  do  not, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  agitation 
against  Greek,  Italian,  and  Serbian 
ambitions,  manifested  in  many  quar- 
ters, —  and  which  a  few  months  ago 
showed  itself  in  the  assassination  of  Es- 
sad  Pasha,  the  former  minister  of  the 
Prince  of  Wied,  who  fell  under  the  shots 
of  an  Albanian  nationalist,  —  may 
spread  through  the  whole  country  and 
may  revive  again  the  era  of  discord, 
the  brigandage,  the  comitadjis,  which 
the  presence  of  the  Allied  troops 
momentarily  suppressed.  There  is  here 
a  question  of  justice  as  well  as  a  ques- 
tion of  force. 

So  long  as  the  Supreme  Council 
does  not  give  Albania  fair  treatment 
and  does  not  assign  her  natural  fron- 
tiers to  her,  the  land  will  be  a  prey  to 
troubles,  the  repercussions  of  which  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  whole  Balkan 
Peninsula, 
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[  The  recent  death  of  Vladimir  GalaJdionovich  Korolenko,  one  of  the  greatest  Russian  story- 
tellers and  descriptive  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  served  as  the  occasion  for  numerous 
reviews  in  continental  publications,  not  only  of  his  life,  hut  also  of  the  literary  period  in  which 
he  was  conspicuous.] 

From  Die  Wage,  February  4,  11 
(Vienna  Pacifist  Weekly) 


A  LIFE  rich  in  benevolence,  love,  and 
creative  power  and  accomplishment 
has  closed ;  a  great  man  and  a  wise  poet, 
one  of  the  few  whose  death  leaves  us 
with  a  sense  of  enduring  loneliness,  has 
passed  away.  Vladimir  Galaktionovich 
Korolenko  was  born  on  June  15,  1853 
—  but  dates,  companions,  and  his 
voluntary  and  involuntary  places  of 
residence  signify  little  in  the  biography 
of  a  man  like  this.  They  are  hardly 
more  than  superfluous  ballast.  We  re- 
member him  for  his  tireless  toil  in  be- 
half of  the  better  things  in  life,  for  his 
long  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  welfare 
and  the  happiness  of  his  people  and  of 
all  his  fellow  men,  for  his  marvelous 
literary  art,  and  for  the  immortal 
characters  he  has  left  us  in  his  writings. 
We  remember  him  also  for  his  hum- 
drum labors  as  a  journalist,  where  his 
pen  was  ever  ready  to  challenge  in- 
justice and  violence.  Up  to  the  last,  he 
attacked  as  passionately  every  evil  and 
wrongdoing  that  came  to  his  attention 
as  though  that  evil  and  wrongdoing 
were  the  last  remaining  imperfection  in 
an  otherwise  perfect  world. 

When  we  describe  Korolenko  as  a 
man,  we  at  the  same  time  describe  him 
as  an  artist;  for  his  art  was  only  a  re- 
finement and  idealization  of  his  living, 
and  his  daily  life  was  but  the  blossom- 
ing of  his  art  in  action. 

Any  person  who  studies  Korolenko 's 
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writings  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  intellectual  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  were  produced, 
readily  understands  his  literary  quali- 
ties. To  universalize  him,  to  set  him 
apart  from  his  age,  is  to  misinterpret  his 
work.  Consequently  it  is  all-important 
to  keep  clearly  before  us  the  spirit  of 
Korolenko 's  time  and  to  study  him  in 
the  light  of  that  time.  Otherwise  we 
shall  not  give  him  his  proper  position 
in  the  evolution  of  Russian  art  and 
thought. 

When  his  first  books  appeared,  in  the 
seventies,  Russia  stood  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  epoch.  It  was  an  epoch  of 
great  reforms,  apparently  inspired  by 
a  liberal  spirit.  The  serfs  had  been 
emancipated.  The  spirit  of  nihilism 
seemed  to  be  ebbing.  Negation  of  art 
and  aesthetics  and  one-sided  interest  in 
natural  science  had  outlived  their  day. 
The  mouthing  heroes  of  Turgenev's 
Fathers  and  SonSy  who,  to  some  extent 
against  the  will  of  the  author,  symbolize 
the  epoch  of  the  seventies,  were  losing 
popularity.  The  theory  that  realism 
must  in  the  end  destroy  aesthetics,  and 
that  the  latter 's  canons  were  a  per- 
nicious influence  in  art,  literature,  and 
life,  and  particularly  in  the  relations 
between  men  and  women,  had  lost  its 
hold  on  the  public  mind.  When  we 
review  the  course  of  the  nation's 
thought  during  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
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discarding  what  is  merely  eccentric  and 
abnormal,  we  discover  that  this  had 
been  a  period  of  protest  against  the 
rapture  of  idealism  to  which  the  Rus- 
sian nation  had  surrendered  itself  for 
the  twenty  years  preceding.  It  was  a 
period  of  protest  against  aesthetic  pleas- 
ures, albeit  they  might  satisfy  the 
noblest  needs  of  our  culture  and  even 
be  the  logical  reward  of  earnest,  useful, 
social,  and  intellectual  toil.  This  period 
was  an  inevitable  reaction  against  the 
exaggerated  idealism  and  naive  en- 
thusiasm of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Deeds  were  now  to  be  substituted  for 
words. 

The  gulf  that  divided  Russian  intel- 
lectuals from  the  people  —  and  at  this 
time  the  people  meant  exclusively  the 
peasants,  who  either  as  serfs  or  free 
laborers  supported  the  intellectuals  — 
absorbed  national  thought.  The  great 
problem  of  the  educated  classes  was  to 
bridge  this  gulf.  Between  1850  and 
1870  they  were  intensely  occupied  with 
this  problem.  It  was  a  period  of  ex- 
periment, which  later,  in  Korolenko's 
time,  began  to  reach  results.  This  gulf 
between  the  upper  social  classes  and  the 
people  must  be  bridged,  for  the  bariuy 
or  master,  was  separated  from  the 
muzhik,  or  peasant,  by  more  than 
social  and  economic  differences.  The 
two  were  utterly  variant  types,  that 
could  not  understand  each  other  and 
were  unable  to  find  a  meeting-place  for 
common  action.  This  gulf  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  long  as  the  intellectuals 
did  not  become  simpler  and  more 
natural  and  so  long  as  the  peasants  pos- 
sessed no  education  or  higher  interests. 

Another  and  more  insuperable  bar- 
rier, perhaps,  separated  these  two 
sections  of  the  people,  even  after  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs.  This  was  the 
moral  wrong  inherent  in  the  century- 
old  exploitation  of  the  weaker  class  by 
the  stronger. 

About  this  time  a  new  division  ap- 
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peared  in  Russian  society,  between  the 
purely  materialistic  exploiting  masters 
of  the  old  type  and  what  was  to  become 
for  a  time  the  most  important  class  in 
the  nation,  the  enlightened  nobility. 
The  latter  began,  as  a  distinguished 
pubUcist  of  the  forties  put  it,  to  *  confess 
their  sins.*  They  perceived  the  in- 
justice of  their  privileges.  They  ac- 
knowledged the  hereditary  sins  of 
their  class  and  saw  the  necessity  of 
doing  penance  for  them.  This  senti- 
ment expressed  itself  in  the  literature 
of  the  period  —  in  all  Turgenev 's 
novels  and  in  the  writing  of  Alexander 
Herzen  and  Chernyshevskii.  Such 
men  stood  horrified  at  the  revelation  of 
the  age-old  injustice  upon  which  Rus- 
sian society  was  founded,  and  repudi- 
ated their  class  and  its  privileges.  They 
threw  overboard  all  ancient  forms  and 
traditions.  They  revolted  against  the 
prejudices  and  conventions  of  their 
social  group  and  sought  to  found  a  new 
group,  that  of  the  *  confessing  nobility.  * 
Isolated  instances  of  this  spirit  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  forties.  It  did 
not  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
thought  of  the  nation  until  thirty  years 
later. 

Thereupon  something  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world  occurred.  A 
whole  social  group  exiled  itself  from  its 
native  soil,  demanded  the  abolition  of 
its  privileges,  and  renounced  its  class 
principles,  advantages,  and  prejudices. 
It  may  be  argued,  as  some  Russian 
historians  argue,  that  this  movement 
was  due  primarily  to  economic  and 
social  motives  —  that  it  was  merely  the 
logical  effect  of  a  material  necessity. 
But  that  is  to  undervalue  other  social 
forces.  Ethical  impulses,  the  pangs  of 
an  aroused  conscience,  contempt  for 
their  own  class  traditions,  hatred  for  a 
decadent  social  system  —  psychological 
motives  of  this  kind  were  a  powerful 
driving  force.  A  feeling  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  Russia's  unj\ist  SQQial 
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system,  that  had  never  before  existed, 
or  at  least  found  expression,  now  al- 
most monopolized  public  thought. 
What,  back  in  the  forties,  was  a  vague 
intuition  of  the  privileged  classes,  had 
become  before  1870  their  dominant 
sentiment. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  this  sentiment 
to  express  itself  in  action.  Naturally 
there  were  isolated  instances  where 
mutual  advances  and  understandings 
took  place  between  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes. 
But  as  a  historical  movement  the  day 
for  mere  individual  contact  had  ceased, 
and  the  day  for  a  comprehensive  cultur- 
al and  psychological  alliance  between 
peasants  and  intellectuals  had  dawned. 
This  had  become  a  historical  neces- 
sity. Narodnitschestvo  —  which  may  be 
roughly  translated  'merging  into  the 
people'  —  was  an  easily  understand- 
able phenomenon  of  this  epoch. 

However,  the  nobles  were  not  the 
only  ones  called  to  penance.  Though 
other  elements  in  the  upper  class  had 
not  committed  the  same  actual  crimes 
against  the  people,  they  had  failed  to 
defend  the  common  people  and  had 
sided  with  their  enemies.  This  group 
was  the  intellectuals.  Consequently 
a  new  party  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
It  was  not  a  distinct  class  or  group  of 
uniform  composition,  but  a  gathering 
together  of  men  of  different  ranks  and 
caUings.  They  formed  the  so-called 
rasnitschinzyy  a  word  that  signifies  a 
union  of  diverse  elements.  Their  im- 
pulses and  motives,  their  eagerness  to 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  con- 
fessing nobles;  and  the  Russian  intelli- 
gentsia of  this  period  were  already  re- 
cruited from  people  of  every  rank,  in- 
heritance, and  tradition. 

Two  famous  books  appeared  early  in 
the  seventies,  at  the  very  dawn  of  the 
new  social  movement.  They  not  only 
portrayed  the  condition  of  Russian 


society  at  that  date,  but  contributed 
powerfully  to  promote  the  evolutionary 
processes  then  occurring  in  that  society. 
They  are  Lavrod's  Historical  Letters 
and  Michailovskii 's  What  is  Progress? 
Lavrod  laid  stress  upon  the  idea  of 
atonement  for  past  injustice  to  the 
common  people  and  endeavored  to 
make  this  harmonize  with  the  theory  of 
enlightened  selfishness  so  popular  at 
that  time.  He  urged  getting  closer  to 
the  common  man  and  to  the  realities  of 
productive  toil.  He  said :  — 

The  comforts  of  life  that  I  enjoy,  the 
ideas  that  I  have  received  from  others  or 
have  had  the  leisure  to  think  out  for  my- 
self, have  been  bought  with  the  blood,  suf- 
fering, and  labor  of  millions  of  my  fellow 
men.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  undo  the 
past,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  others 
my  own  opportunities  and  attainments 
have  been  bought.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
cut  myself  off  from  the  past,  for  that  past 
forms  my  ideals  and  controls  my  actions. 
.  .  .  We  must  remedy  wrong  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. We  should  devote  our  whole  life  to 
that  purpose.  We  must  destroy  evil  by 
sacrificing  ourselves.  I  assume  the  debt  of 
unrequited  blood  and  toil  with  which  my 
own  advantages  were  bought,  and  employ 
those  advantages  solely  to  remedy  past  and 
present  evil  so  far  as  possible  and  to  prevent 
future  evil.  If  I  am  a  harmoniously  de- 
veloped and  educated  man,  it  is  my  duty  to 
devote  my  life  to  this  object,  and  it  is  an 
easy  duty,  for  its  fulfillment  affords  the 
highest  pleasure.  In  laboring  to  obtain  the 
most  just  social  order  possible,  I  increase 
my  own  satisfaction  and  simultaneously  do 
all  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
great  majority. 

This  theory  of  atonement  for  social 
guilt  was  taught  by  others.  Michail- 
ovskii writes :  — 

We  learn  that  all-comprehensive  sym- 
pathy with  our  fellow  men  is  the  fruit  of 
centuries  of  suffering  by  the  masses.  We 
are  guiltless  of  that  suffering.  We  incur  no 
stain  from  having  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
midst  of  that  suffering  —  any  more  than 
does  a  bright  and  fragrant  blossom  carry  a 
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stain  because  it  has  concentrated  in  itself 
all  that  is  best  and  finest  in  the  entire  plant. 
But  though  this  comparison  with  the  blos- 
som may  be  true  of  our  past,  it  will  not  be 
true  of  our  future.  We  have  reached  the 
stage  of  enlightenment,  and  know  that  we 
are  the  debtors  of  the  common  people. 
That  may  not  be  inscribed  in  the  oflficial 
records  of  the  nation  —  indeed  it  probably 
is  not,  as  yet,  so  inscribed;  but  we  acknowl- 
edge that  truth  and  govern  our  conduct  by 
it,  even  though  it  may  be  unconsciously. 
Still  for  a  citizen  of  the  world,  for  a  man  who 
has  tasted  the  fruit  of  universal  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  there  is  nothing  so  delight- 
ful as  political  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience, 
liberty  of  the  spoken  and  the  printed  word. 
Nor  dare  we  doubt  that  we  all  crave,  in 
addition  to  these  free  rights,  the  special 
advantages  that  make  us  the  brilliant,  fra- 
grant blossom.  But  we  renounce  these  priv- 
ileges and  this  liberty.  They  would  be  a 
curse  to  us  were  they  to  prevent  our  atoning 
for  injustice,  and  were  they  to  tempt  us  to 
multiply  that  injustice.  We  refrain  from 
extending  our  privileges  and  enlarging  our 
liberty,  if  these  are  to  be  attained  only  by 
placing  a  still  heavier  yoke  upon  the  people, 
and  sinning  still  more  deeply  against  them. 

But  how  are  we  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people  whom  we  have  oppressed? 
How  are  we  to  clear  the  way  to  an 
understanding  with  them?  Where  shall 
we  discover  a  path  by  which  the  masses 
may  attain  free  development?  What 
shall  be  our  practical  programme  for 
helping  the  masses?  If  we  believe 
that  the  upper  social  classes  to  which 
we  belong  are  of  their  own  momentum 
rushing  headlong  to  destruction,  surely 
there  are  other  forces  at  work,  though 
they  may  be  hidden,  that  will  eventu- 
ally substitute  something  better  in  our 
place.  It  is  among  the  common  people 
that  we  find  the  greatest  wealth  of 
mind,  culture,  morality,  faith,  and 
physical  health.  Such  were  the  premises 
and  conclusions  that  impressed  them- 
selves upon  every  intellectual  who  ap- 
preciated the  injustice  of  his  position 
and  detected  the  future  potentialities 


of  the  common  people.  A  sense  of  that 
obligation  was  expressed  in  such  words 
as  these:  — 

We  must  go  out  among  the  common  peo- 
ple to  teach  them,  to  learn  from  them,  to 
know  them,  to  endure  with  them,  and  as 
part  of  them,  their  privations  and  hard- 
ships. We  must  become  one  with  them.  We 
must  win  their  confidence.  We  must  show 
them  how  dreadful  their  situation  is.  We 
must  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of 
striving  for  the  best  and  most  just  social 
organization  conceivable.  We  must  make 
them  see  these  things  so  clearly  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  fight  for  them,  that  their 
latent  revolutionary  passion  may  burst 
forth  into  flame,  that  they  may  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  revolt  against 
our  ancient  evils. 

These  were  generalities,  but  they 
formed  the  basis  of  a  course  of  conduct. 
This  policy  was  combined  with  such 
profound  love  for  the  common  people 
that  the  inevitable  disillusionment 
which  came  later  was  a  stunning  moral 
shock.  In  attributing  to  the  common 
people  the  qualities  these  writers  did, 
they  idealized  the  peasants  with  a 
trusting  aff*ection  that  made  them  seem 
the  best  and  the  sturdiest  stock  of  the 
nation.  The  intellectual  classes  took 
this  course  instinctively,  and  it  ap- 
peared for  a  time,  during  the  seventies, 
that  it  might  guide  them  to  their  goal, 
that  they  were  winning  the  people,  and 
would  be  able  to  help  them  and  alle- 
viate their  sufi'ering. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
*  merging  with  the  masses'  was  im- 
possible. A  new  question  presented  it- 
self. Were  the  peasantry  capable  of 
comprehending  the  ideals  and  efi'orts  of 
the  intellectuals,  of  accepting  and  ap- 
preciating their  sacrifices  and  teachings  ? 
Was  the  conception  of  the  common 
people  which  these  idealists  taught  a 
true  one?  Was  the  Russian  peasant 
really  Dostoevskii 's  Marei,  and  did  he 
truly   possess   all   the   qualities  so 
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generously  attributed  to  him?  Logi- 
cally there  followed  upon  this  query  a 
new  thought,  that  of  reviewing  the 
whole  theory  of  an  oppressed  common 
people,  to  whom  the  present  generation 
must  atone  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
That  assumption  must  be  reviewed  and 
tested  objectively,  conscientiously,  and 
with  a  profound  sense  of  duty. 

As  important  a  Russian  as  Usspenskii 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  ques- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  deepest 
searchers  of  the  native  Russian  soul 
and  perhaps  the  most  eminent  writer 
of  his  generation.  Korolenko  occupied 
himself  with  the  same  problem.  He 
drew  his  characters  and  images  from 
the  life  immediately  about  him.  He 
discovered  new  types  of  Russians.  He 
applied  his  knowledge  in  action  and 
taught  the  world,  as  Dostoevskii  later 
taught  it  in  another  sphere,  that  price- 
less treasures  might  slumber  in  the  soul 
of  a  miserable,  dirty,  neglected  peasant 
or  vagabond.  Korolenko  was  preemi- 
nently the  discoverer,  the  searcher,  the 
prospector,  who  uncovered  new  mines 
of  wealth,  new  possibilities,  new  and 
vital  phases  of  Russian  life.  The  path 
of  the  intellectual  classes  in  their  at- 
tempt to  win  and  to  understand  the 
common  people  was  a  path  of  sorrows 
and  tragedy,  where  stages  were  marked 
by  countless  defeats  and  crises  of  de- 
spair. It  was  a  path  that  demanded 
of  every  man  who  trod  it  not  only 
strength,  sacrifice,  and  utter  self-devo- 
tion, but  also  equanimity,  intensity 
of  will,  the  utmost  concentration  of 
purpose. 

Korolenko  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
obligation  to  devote  one 's  life  to  social 
betterment  was  a  vivid  thing  for  every 
intelligent  Russian.  As  a  member  of 
his  nation's  intellectual  circles  he  was 
bidden  by  the  spirit  of  his  time  to  de- 
vote himself  to  this  task.  But  it  de- 
manded more  than  that.  To  labor  suc- 
cessfully for  the  regeneration  of  the 


Russian  people  he  must  unsparingly 
puncture  illusions,  face  resolutely 
countless  temporary  defeats,  and  keep 
alive  an  unshakable  belief  in  a  fairer 
future  for  mankind  powerful  enough  to 
shine  brightly  in  the  darkest  moments 
of  despair. 

While  still  a  student,  Korolenko 
dreamed  and  longed  for  some  unusual 
experience,  for  some  unusual  career,  to 
which  he  might  be  irresistibly  called. 
*I  thirsted  to  accomplish  something 
uncommon,  to  make  all  men,  including 
myself,  happy.  Yes,  to  promote  happi- 
ness. *  When  a  man  is  conscious  of  such 
a  compelling  impulse,  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  but  his  personal  in- 
stinct for  action  and  faith  in  the  need 
for  action,  forces  him  to  exert  himself  in 
some  definite  direction.  In  this  respect, 
Korolenko  resembles  another  great  Rus- 
sian, Lev  Tolstoi,  who  felt  compelled  to 
speak,  compelled  to  tell  his  fellow  men 
what  he  felt  and  thought  —  things  that 
seemed  no  longer  to  belong  to  him  alone, 
but  to  be  the  common  property  of  his 
race. 

This  feeling  persisted  to  the  end  in 
Korolenko,  and  was  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration.  In  one  of  his  last  stories, 
*  Nothing  Terrible,*  we  read:  *  Human 
happiness,  kindly  human  happiness, 
contains  something  that  heals  and 
soothes  the  soul  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  it  were  the  first  duty  of  men 
to  be  happy,  in  order  that  they  may 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  good  luck — ' 
The  sentence  breaks  ofi"  without  a  com- 
plete ending,  but  his  meaning  is  easily 
understood;  the  wish  to  be  happy  is 
aroused  in  spite  of  all  the  injustice  and 
sorrow  that  surround  us  —  aye,  per- 
haps it  is  stronger  on  account  of  them. 
The  vicissitudes  of  Korolenko 's  merci- 
lessly tormented  life,  his  constant 
alternation  between  illusion  and  actual- 
ity, or  what  he  called  paradoxes,  merely 
steeled  and  tempered  his  faith  in  the 
coming  happiness  of  mankind. 
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Word  and  action  were  in  Korolenko 
an  inseparable  unity,  a  perfect  chord. 
It  follows  that  they  both  harmonized  in 
this  faith.  He  sought  to  make  men 
happy,  or  at  least  to  point  out  the  way 
by  which  they  might  avoid  unhappi- 
ness,  by  which  he  understood  suffering, 
injustice,  and  violence.  But  it  took  a 
rigid  course  of  discipline  to  prepare  him 
for  this  mission;  he  must  relentlessly 
renounce  romance.  When  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  stories  in  1879, 
Episodes  from  the  Life  of  a  Researcher ^ 
he  took  the  following  verse  by  Nekra- 
sov  for  his  motto: — 

Two  paths  lie 
Into  the  bright  world 
For  the  free  heart. 
Ask  thy  proud  strength. 
Ask  thy  free  will, 
Which  thou  shalt  choose. 

The  stories  of  the  first  period  of 
Korolenko 's  Uterary  activity  afford  an 
excellent  insight  into  the  controlling 
psychological  forces  that  shaped  his 
fiction.  On  one  side  smiled  his  mild, 
tender,  *fair  souls,'  fantasy  and  her 
world;  on  the  other  side  scowled  stern 
realities,  social  injustice,  for  which  man 
must  be  called  to  account.  His  tempera- 
ment retained  something  of  the  im- 
pressions of  his  childhood,  and  here  we 
might  draw  an  interesting  comparison 
between  him  and  Gogol. 

His  gentle,  peaceful  spirit  ever  reflect- 
ed memories  of  languid,  reposeful  nature 
in  his  native  Volhynia;  but  contempo- 
rary literature  and  the  influence  of  the 
writers  and  publicists  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  committed  him  to  defi- 
nite measures  of  reform.  How  did 
these  two  personalities  accommodate 
themselves  to  each  other?  Which  ac- 
quired the  ascendency?  After  ail,  it 
was  not  so  difficult  to  harmonize  them. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  his  famous 
work.  The  History  of  My  Contempora- 
ries, a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  half 
biography,  half  imagination,  but  taken 


altogether  a  true  *  Life  of  a  Soul. '  From 
these  two  sources,  his  natural  tempera- 
ment and  childhood  surroundings  and 
his  strenuous  political  environment  in 
later  life,  we  derive  a  self- consistent 
portrait :  the  dreamy  boy  with  his  vivid 
imagination  was  the  victim  of  mystical 
terrors  and  from  early  youth  inclined  to 
crises  of  religious  exaltation;  he  bound 
himself  by  something  like  an  oath :  *  To 
believe  the  things  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  he  believed ' ;  and  the  very  core,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  religious  faith  was  his 
faith  in  kindly  human  happiness.  By 
temperament  he  was  unquestionably  a 
romanticist;  but  —  and  here  we  come 
to  the  second  element  in  his  make-up  — 
he  was  acutely  sensitive  to  any  dis- 
turbance of  his  dreams  and  illusions, 
and  always  conscious  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  they  had  another  aspect. 

Once  he  was  gazing  at  an  old  broken 
flight  of  steps,  with  their  fallen  stucco, 
mouldering  beams,  and  grass-covered 
stone.  It  was  his  first  concrete  experi- 
ence with  the  concealed  ugliness  that 
lurks  behind  so  much  beauty.  *  Beneath 
our  smooth,  prettily  painted  new  steps, 
leading  to  the  house,  lay  that  damp, 
rotten  ruin.*  This  theme,  the  alterna- 
tion of  illusion  and  ugjy  reality,  is  woven 
into  the  whole  fabric  of  his  History  of 
My  Contemporaries i  and  of  numerous 
other  stories,  such  as,  *  Nights,*  *In 
Bad  Company, '  and  *  Paradoxes.  * 

These  illusions  and  actualities  signi- 
fied nothing  else  than  romance  and 
realism,  between  which  he  was  con- 
stantly forced  to  choose.  He  early 
sought  some  device  that  might  lighten 
this  constantly  recurring  choice.  His 
native  optimism,  which  kept  alive  his 
faith  in  goodness,  helped  him  in  these 
decisions.  He  once  described  his  lyric 
impressions  as  a  game  played  by  two 
boys,  who  built  their  own  imaginary 
world  and  lived  in  a  land  of  illusion. 
Their  fancy  transformed  every  object 
and  gave  it  a  fairy  form  and  coloring. 
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*  I  still  remember  the  disastrous  collision 
of  our  illusions  with  humdrum  reality. 
.  .  .  One  form  after  another,  one  im- 
pression after  another,  painted  itself  in 
brilliant  colors  on  my  soul.  I  experi- 
enced many  things  that  remained  un- 
known even  to  children  of  older  years. 
Something  unfamiliar  welled  up  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  my  soul  and  re- 
fused to  be  silenced.  It  remained 
mysterious,  tempting,  seductive.' 

What  was  this  unknown  thing  that 
welled  up  in  his  soul?  It  was  not  only 
knowledge  of  actual  life,  but  a  percep- 
tion that  he  must  choose  reality  —  that 
he  must  renounce  romance  and  devote 
himself  solely  to  realism.  It  was  a 
great  trial  for  Korolenko,  this  denial  of 
his  beautiful,  gentle,  innocent,  youthful 
soul.  A  third  possibility  presented  it- 
self —  to  reconcile  these  opposing  in- 
fluences, to  unite  them  in  a  larger  unity. 
In  his  wonderful  story,  *From  Both 
Sides,'  Korolenko  describes  this  en- 
deavor and  conceives  a  somewhat  re- 
markable *  two-sided'  philosophy.  He 
prides  himself  upon  it,  for  it  entitles 
him  to  continue  his  pursuit  of  human 
happiness.  To  be  sure,  this  philosophy 
of  reconciliation  between  opposites  is 
neither  clear  nor  convincing,  but  it 
interests  the  reader  for  its  psychological 
significance.  Two  natures  are  struggling 
for  mastery  within  him,  two  distinct 
complexes  of  feelings  and  opinions. 
Their  conflict  causes  repeated  crises  in 
his  intellectual  and  moral  life,  but 
these  are  met  and  conquered.  After 
illness  comes  recovery.  He  is  healed. 
He  has  discovered  the  secret  of  guiding 
his  life  toward  happiness  —  perhaps 
not  so  much  discovered,  as  thought  out 
or  invented.  The  meaning  of  things  re- 
veals itself  mainly,  perhaps,  in  the  very 
alternation  of  illusion  and  actuality. 
Their  successive  ascendancies  are  ever- 
renewed  fountains  of  strength.  There- 
upon he  addresses  himself  hopefully  to 
a  course  of  action.  The  character  of 


that  course,  its  object,  its  premises,  we 
know  already.  Korolenko 's  assump- 
tion was  that  he  was  not  working  for 
the  welfare  of  a  single  class,  not  even  the 
peasants.  He  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  all  mankind,  not  of  any  class  or  rank, 
and  fighting  these  battles  with  love  and 
sympathy  for  all  humanity  in  his  heart. 
He  is  spoken  of  to-day  as  a  *  veteran  of 
the  revolution.'  He  might  more  truly 
be  called  *the  good  friend  of  all  the 
world. ' 

He  often  deserted  his  solitary  path  to 
plunge  into  the  very  thick  and  fullness 
of  life 's  battle.  A  new  evangel,  a  revela- 
tion, a  call  to  active  love,  sounds  through 
all  the  melody  of  his  work.  It  speaks  in 
every  line  of  Korolenko 's  *  Our  Father, ' 
his  holiest  prayer  of  love,  kindness,  and 
brotherhood.  Who  knows  whether  the 
physically  blind  but  spiritually  seeing 
musician  there  described  is  not  to  some 
extent  Korolenko  himself?  Who  knows 
how  far  the  poem  is  symbolical?  In  his 
historical  tale  of  Flora,  Agrippa,  and 
Menaches,  the  son  of  Judah,  we  read, 
in  the  episode  of  the  angel  of  *Kjiow 
Nothing'  and  the  *  Great  Mourning,' 
what  Hamaliot  thought  of  war  —  that 
is,  of  hatred  —  and  how  he  stared  with 
tear-stained  eyes  toward  Heaven.  The 
Blue  Heaven  told  him  of  the  eternal  law 
of  peace,  but  his  heart  yearned  for 
eternal  peace  on  earth.  Thereupon  it 
seemed  as  though  the  mild  breath  of  the 
dawn  grew  softer,  and  his  soul  became 
tranquil.  He  forgot  the  Romans,  his 
fallen  brothers,  his  father  killed  in  war, 
all  the  innocent  blood  that  had  flown; 
he  forgot  that  possibly  death  and  dan- 
ger, hatred  and  ruin  awaited  him.  He 
breathed  a  deep  breath,  and  said:  *Men 
must  be  brothers,  for  God's  world  is 
beautiful.  .  .  .  Heroic  deeds  must  be 
performed,  but  they  are  only  to  defend 
one's  life,  never  in  wanton  violence 
alone;  for  universal  love  drowns  the 
shrill  cries  of  hatred. ' 

This  is  conclusive.  His  firm  faith  in 
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the  power  of  love,  in  the  possible  recon- 
ciliation of  all  men  with  their  fellows,  in 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's  world, 
endures  unshaken.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
very  being.  His  love  of  humanity  is  a 
bond  that  unites  in  him  the  romanticist 
and  the  realist.  All  that  remained  was 
to  strengthen  this  bond  so  that  it  could 
never  be  rent  asunder.  In  his  story, 
'The  Shadows,'  which  he  called  a 
fantasy,  he  makes  Socrates  say  to  the 
Athenians:  *I  am  your  spur,  that  will 
prick  your  conscience  painfully  lest 
you  fall  asleep.  Sleep  not,  sleep  not. 
Be  constantly  alert.  Be  vigilant  in  the 
search  of  truth,  people  of  Athens. ' 

Korolenko  fought  against  every  in- 
justice, falsehood,  and  oppression.  He 
became  within  a  few  decades  the  great 
*spur'  of  Russia,  from  whose  eyes 
nothing  remained  concealed.  During 
his  exile  in  Siberia,  whither  he  was 
banished  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  loyalty,  and  subsequently,  after  1885, 
at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  seeing  justice  done  in  the  courts, 
and  to  his  labors  we  owe  many  just 
decisions  by  the  judges.  His  untiring 
toil  in  behalf  of  his  people  is  too  long  a 
story  to  tell  here.  I  need  only  refer  to 
what  he  did  during  the  famine  years 
of  1891  and  1892  —  he  and  Tolstoi. 
His  faith  in  happiness  clung  to  him 


through  all  these  trials.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  *  man  is  like  a  bird  in  the  air 
—  created  to  enjoy. '  Oddly  enough, 
he  places  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  a 
cripple  who  has  lost  both  hands. 

Korolenko 's  writings  can  be  divided 
into  three  groups :  purely  literary  works, 
including  his  semi-autobiography,  Truth 
and  Fiction;  works  that  are  essentially 
ethnographical  essays  in  a  literary  form; 
and  finally  newspaper  articles.  The 
latter,  however,  cannot  be  classed 
strictly  with  ordinary  press-writing. 
These  articles  are  really  reports  ren- 
dered of  his  social  welfare  work.  His 
Uterary  reminiscences  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  together  with  his  literary- 
historical  essays  upon  Tolstoi,  Usspen- 
skii,  Garshin,  Chernyshevskii,  and 
many  others.  These  are  searching  char- 
acter studies  of  famous  Russian  poets 
and  thinkers.  Korolenko 's  writings 
are  a  great  store  of  materials  upon  the 
religious  and  moral  problems  of  the 
Russian  people.  Their  theme  is  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  common  people. 
To  him  may  well  be  applied  the 
words  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Socrates :  — 

Roll  back,  dank  mists,  I  go  my  way  — 
The  way  that  leads  to  Him  for  whom  my  whole 
life  was  a  quest! 

I  go. 
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BY  GERTRUDE  ROBINSON 


From  the  Beacon,  January 
(Chkistian-Liberal  Monthly) 


The  Spirits  of  the  Flood  are  a  little 
shy  of  their  old  haunts  now,  but  there 
is  one  spot  in  Aldburgh  which  they 
have  not  left.  Some  way  from  the  pres- 
ent village  is  a  wild,  rough  piece  of 
common  land.  It  lies  low  behind  the 
river  bank,  and  is  covered  with  coarse 
poor  pasture.  Across  it  is  a  path  of 
stones,  very  old,  and  evidently  made  to 
serve  as  a  pathway  when  the  floods 
were  out.  The  pathway  leads  straight 
up  to  another  arrangement  of  stones  in 
the  midst  of  the  common,  forming 
what  looks  like  the  foundation  of  a 
church.  And  that  is  what  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  village  story. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  seems  all  the 
lands  of  xA.ldburgh  that  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Royal  Manors  belonged 
to  the  Monks  of  Tewkesbury.  But 
Tewkesbury  had  neglected  to  build  a 
church,  and  a  church  of  their  own  the 
folk  of  Aldburgh  determined  to  have; 
therefore  a  great  muster  of  the  villag- 
ers was  held  to  petition  the  Abbot  of 
Tewkesbury  for  land  whereon  to  build  it. 

The  land  was  granted,  a  wide  piece  of 
rough  pasturage,  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  village,  which  then  spread  itself  out 
away  along  the  river  bank  from  the 
town  of  the  Littels  to  where  the  ancient 
ferry  crossed  to  Beachley.  Many  valu- 
able lands  lay  thereabouts,  and  the 
well-to-do  yeomen  who  held  them 
Uved  in  houses  strongly  built  against 
the  flood  and  carefully  moated  against 
the  wild  men  who  were  wont  to  make 
sudden  raids  upon  them,  tide  and 
weather  being  favorable,  from  the  other 
side  of  Severn. 


So,  the  Lord  Abbot  having  given 
the  land,  these  men  gave  of  their  sub- 
stance and  the  first  fruits  of  the  har- 
vests of  their  land,  and  the  fishermen 
gave  of  the  harvest  of  the  sea,  and  the 
masons  gave  of  their  work,  and  crafts- 
men from  Bristowe  came  to  aid  with 
their  cunning  workmanship,  and  all 
things  were  put  in  train  to  build  a  right- 
fair  Church  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  weal  of  the  folk  of  Aldburgh.  Now 
it  chanced  that  in  the  hamlet  was  a 
certain  Richard  Marlowe,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  School  of  Tewkesbury 
and  was  a  cunning  carver  in  wood.  To 
him  was  committed  the  overseeing  of 
the  wood-carvers. 

He  was  a  goodly  youth,  and  devout, 
and  it  was  his  purpose  some  day  to  be- 
come a  monk.  But  not  yet;  he  was  the 
only  guardian  and  stay  of  his  little  half- 
sister,  their  parents  being  dead.  Mean- 
time, he  was  a  master-craftsman,  and 
his  work  was  known  far  and  wide. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  when  the 
work  of  the  new  Church  was  put  in 
hand.  The  winter  storms  were  over, 
and  there  was  good  hope  of  fair  weather; 
and  for  a  time  the  work  went  on  apace. 
But  misfortunes  seemed  to  follow  it 
from  the  beginning.  When  the  founda- 
tions were  being  dug,  the  workmen,  who 
had  left  the  work  at  night  cleanly  and 
solidly  done,  would  return  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  that  the  earth  had  fallen  in, 
the  stones  were  loosened,  and  first  one 
piece,  then  another  had  to  be  done 
again. 

When  the  summer  was  well  advanced 
and  the  walls  had  begun  to  rise,  there 
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came  such  gales  as  had  not  been  known 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  they  rose  with 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  and  they  shrieked 
and  howled  like  angry  and  malignant 
spirits  hungry  for  their  prey. 

One  night  Richard  Marlowe  could 
not  sleep  for  the  uproar.  He  got  up 
and  looked  out.  From  his  cottage, 
whenever  the  scurrying  clouds  let  the 
light  of  a  rising  moon  peep  through,  he 
could  see  the  white  walls  of  the  Church. 
Great  black  shapes  raced  across  the 
heavens;  the  waves  of  the  river  beat 
upon  the  bank  as  though  determined  to 
destroy  it.  Restless  and  anxious,  Rich- 
ard left  his  cottage  and  walked  toward 
the  Church. 

There  it  stood,  its  half-built  walls 
rising  straight  and  fair  on  the  common, 
which  was  like  a  magic  circle  in  the 
midst  of  oak  woods,  standing  close 
round  it  on  all  sides.  How  threateningly 
the  oak  trees  bent  toward  those  de- 
fenseless newborn  walls,  as  though  they 
longed  to  destroy  them!  And  the  black 
clouds,  how  low  they  hovered,  like 
dark  spirits,  their  very  wings  brushing 
the  walls  as  they  swept  along! 

Richard  stood  like  one  under  some 
evil  spell.  Nearer  and  nearer  moved 
the  trees,  lower  and  lower  hovered  the 
clouds,  while  in  and  out  and  over  the 
walls  leapt  little  flying  shadows  like 
imps  whose  ragged  garments  fluttered 
and  flew  around  them.  Then  a  cloud, 
enormous,  majestic,  with  the  shape  of 
a  great  eagle  and  the  face  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  seemed  to  swoop  over  the  Church, 
followed  by  a  battalion  of  strange 
shapes,  fearful,  fantastic,  some  like 
great  bats,  some  half  bird  half  fish, 
but  all  with  human  features,  full  of 
evil  and  hate.  Could  they  be  only 
clouds? 

As  they  flew,  a  great  gust  (was  it  a 
gust  '  or  was  it  the  downward  sweep  of 
their  wings '  ?)  caught  the  walls  and  tore 
them  down.  As  the  great  stones  were 


hurled  about  like  leaves  in  the  autumn 
breeze,  a  howl  of  derisive  laughter 
echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  place. 
The  trees  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
the  little  shadows  flitted  in  and  out 
among  them  and  joined  hands  with 
them. 

But  to  Richard  Marlowe  they  seemed 
no  longer  trees  or  shadows.  Tall, 
gigantic  shapes  were  there,  their  dark- 
green  robes  blown  about  in  the  wind, 
their  gnarled  and  aged  limbs  twisted 
into  fantastic  dancing  steps.  Joining 
hand  in  hand  with  them  were  young 
maidens  in  light-green  garments  like 
young  larches  in  the  spring,  or  glisten- 
ing in  silver  robes  like  the  lady  birches. 
Round  and  round  the  fallen  walls  they 
circled  in  a  mad  dance  of  triumph  and 
joy,  and  in  and  out  among  them  and 
through  them  in  a  dance  of  their  own 
darted  the  shadows.  Like  nymphs 
fresh  from  the  salt  sea  they  were, 
clothed  in  rose-crystal  or  turquoise- 
bkie,  or  gleaming  like  the  fresh-caught 
salmon,  or  again  all  opalescent  like  the 
great  mud-banks  of  Severn,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  them  as  the  water  leaves 
them  on  its  way  back  to  the  Ocean. 
Like  the  little  wavelets  tumbling  on  the 
shore,  they  floated  in  and  out  among 
the  others,  and  as  they  danced  they 
tossed  the  salt  water  from  their  hair 
and  garments  and  sang  a  strange  and 
mystic  song;  but  Richard  Marlowe 
could  hear  no  words.  Round  and  round 
they  circled  in  mazes  more  intricate, 
and  their  voice  rose  higher  till  they 
reached  a  very  ecstasy  of  triumph. 

Richard  saw  them  quite  clearly  in 
the  light  of  the  moon  —  phantoms 
gnarled  with  age,  others  supple  with 
youth;  but  he  could  move  neither 
hand  nor  foot.  As  they  passed  him  in 
the  dance,  he  thought  they  were  con- 
scious of  his  presence.  He  felt  their 
hatred  and  triumph;  once  he  thought 
he  felt  a  touch  of  pity  as  a  tall,  slender, 
green-clad  larch  maiden  passed  him 
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by.  He  lost  consciousness  of  time  — 
whether  the  whirling  dance  went  on 
for  an  hour  or  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
know.  Gradually  the  choric  song  died 
down,  the  dance  ceased.  The  trees 
stood  in  their  circle  round  the  green. 
The  clouds  floated  over  the  walls  and 
the  shadows  flitted  in  and  out,  but  more 
slowly  and  quietly.  They  were  but 
shadows  and  clouds  after  all.  The  gale 
died  down  and  all  became  still  as  the 
clouds  gathered  over  the  moon  in 
heavy  banks.  The  first  drops  of  a 
heavy  downfall  of  rain  were  beginning 
as  Richard  made  his  way  home. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  masons 
lamented  over  the  damage  that  their 
work  had  suffered  in  the  gale,  Richard 
said  nothing. 

*I  wit  well,'  he  said  to  himself,  *that 
't  was  an  ill  dream.'  So  he  put  the 
remembrance  of  the  dream  from  him, 
and  worked  hard  at  his  carving  and 
planing  while  the  masons  rebuilt  the 
fallen  walls. 

But  Richard's  sleep  went  from  him 
and  he  often  wandered  forth  at  night 
to  the  Church  Green.  And  each  night 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  in 
the  presence  of  things  of  no  mortal 
race,  and  each  morning  as  he  thought 
thereon  and  reasoned  with  himself  he 
thought  himself  a  fool  and  a  dreamer. 
But  scarce  a  week  passed  without  some 
set-back  to  the  building  of  the  Church. 
A  fair  pillar  would  be  found  broken, 
the  tracing  of  a  capital  would  be  de- 
faced, a  window-arch  would  fall  out  of 
line.  Still  the  work  went  on  through 
the  winter  and  summer;  and  by  the 
next  autumn  the  Church  was  nearly 
ready  for  roofing.  The  work  of  Richard 
and  his  wood-carvers  was  almost 
finished,  and  the  great  screen  was  ready 
to  be  set  up. 

It  was  St.  Michael's  Eve  —  a  still, 
fair  night  with  no  wind  and  a  moon 
riding  high  and  full  in  the  heavens  — 
when  Richard  looked  out  to  where  the 


Church  arose  fair  and  white  in  the 
mystical  clear  light  before  he  went  to 
bed  and  sleep.  But  in  the  night  he 
awakened  suddenly,  with  a  sense  of 
some  need  for  awakening.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  lay  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened. Then  he  realized  that  the  wind 
was  raging  in  wild  gusts,  shriek  upon 
shriek.  There  were  no  clouds  over  the 
moon,  no  signs  of  a  storm  as  he  looked 
out;  only  that  unearthly  wind  full  of 
rage  and  malice.  His  mind  turned  to 
the  Church  Green,  and  almost  in- 
voluntarily his  steps  followed.  As  he 
stood  there,  just  inside  the  circle  of 
trees,  the  whole  place  was  bright  with 
the  mellow  brightness  of  the  harvest 
moon.  Each  delicate  arch,  each  beauti- 
ful piece  of  carving,  stood  out  clear  and 
distinct. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  Church  that 
Richard  looked.  At  the  further  side  of 
the  Green,  under  an  ancient  oak  tree,  so 
old  that  it  might  have  seen  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  stood  a  man  of  ma- 
jestic mien,  whose  long  white  beard 
reached  the  edge  of  his  white  robe  —  a 
man  whom  the  years  had  robbed  of  all 
save  the  shadowy  semblance  of  a  man. 
His  head  was  crowned  with  mistletoe 
and  in  his  hand  he  had  a  sharp  sickle. 
All  round  him  stood  the  same  company 
that  had  whirled  madly  round  the 
Church  on  the  night  of  the  great  gale, 
but  now  they  were  silent.  Before  the 
old  man  stood  a  rude  earth  altar;  he 
spread  out  his  hands  over  it,  the  palms 
raised  in  supplication.  And  the  whole 
company  raised  their  voices  in  a  strange, 
wild  cry. 

That  cry  Richard  recognized.  He 
had  taken  it  for  the  shriek  of  the  rising 
wind.  Was  that  a  cloud  that  passed 
over  the  moon?  No,  she  still  sailed 
serene  and  beautiful  in  the  heavens. 
But  lo!  over  that  strange  company 
hovered  a  strange,  dark  shape.  Was  it  a 
bat  or  a  great  finned  fish,  or  was  it  a 
strange  human  form  clad  in  garments 
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like  in  hue  to  the  Severn  mud,  glimmer- 
ing and  gleaming  as  the  salt  water 
streams  off  it,  when  the  tide  goes  out? 
Was  it  from  his  garments  and  his  silver 
hair  that  those  drops  were  falling,  on 
which  the  rays  of  the  moon  played  till 
the  Church  was  surrounded  by  a  veil 
of  rare  and  delicate  color,  like  a  rain- 
bow etherealized? 

So  beautiful  was  the  sight  that  Rich- 
ard's artist  soul  was  wrapt  in  wonder. 
But  as  he  gazed  the  spell  was  broken. 
Another  gust  of  wind  arose,  this  time 
like  a  cry  of  triumph.  The  aged  man 
with  unerring  aim  threw  the  silvery 
sickle  into  the  unfinished  Church. 
Richard  saw  it  glance  through  the  air 
like  summer  lightning.  He  darted  for- 
ward with  the  half-formed  idea  of  pro- 
tecting the  child  of  his  heart  from  that 
terrible  old  man,  when  suddenly  he 
found  himself  powerless.  Silently,  in- 
exorably that  strange  concourse  pressed 
upon  him  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 
Breathless,  suffocated,  he  struggled, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Around  him  were 
strange  shapes;  he  felt  hard  hands  like 
wood  holding  him  down,  he  was  being 
lashed  by  three  branches,  he  was  being 
dragged  down  in  the  soft,  warm  river 
mud.  He  ceased  to  struggle,  he  lay  still, 
sinking  down  and  down  into  uncon- 
sciousness till  he  knew  no  more. 

With  the  turn  of  the  tide  that  Mich- 
aelmas, came  a  change  in  the  weather. 
A  strong  wind  from  the  southwest  set 
in  with  heavy  rains,  blowing  the  waves 
in  great  masses  up  the  Severn.  The 
great  Atlantic  breakers,  having  dashed 
with  unavailing  fury  on  the  rocks  which 
guard  the  lands  of  England  from  them, 
laughed  with  glee  as  they  rode  up  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  Severn.  And  the  old 
River  Spirit  welcomed  them  and  led 
them  on  and  on  in  a  mad  race  over  his 
black  rocks,  past  the  cliffs  of  Aust  and 
Sedbury,  leaping  across  the  hermit's 
island,  right  to  where  the  lowlands  of 


Aldburgh  lay  defenseless  before  them. 
Then  they  lifted  themselves  with  shrieks 
of  unholy  mirth,  and  threw  themselves 
foaming  with  joy  on  those  rich  green 
lands.  On  and  on  they  came,  dancing 
over  the  banks,  which  raised  their 
puny  strength  against  them,  dashing 
down  into  fruitful  field  and  well-stored 
barns,  driving  the  people  to  take  refuge 
on  the  high  lands  to  which  the  river  had 
never  been  known  to  rise.  Right  in 
their  way  stood  the  fair  white  walls  of 
the  half-finished  Church  of  Aldburgh. 
On  and  on  they  came,  dashing  no  long- 
er, but  spreading,  softly  now  and 
silently,  with  a  deadly  force  that  men 
could  not  resist.  The  white  walls  stood, 
but  the  flood  poured  in  through  the 
doorways  and  windows,  claiming  for  its 
own  fair  carving  and  white  stone,  and 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  place  forever. 

When  the  sport  of  the  waters  was 
over  and  Severn  withdrew  his  forces, 
the  masons  and  craftsmen  came  and 
looked  with  sorrow  and  despair  on  the 
wreck  of  what  had  been  a  thing  of 
beauty.  And  loud  was  the  talk  and 
bitter  the  complaints  at  the  ill  fate 
that  had  befallen  them. 

Among  them  came  Richard  Marlowe, 
but  he  said  little.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
a  silent  man  since  that  St.  Michael's 
Day,  when  they  had  found  him  un- 
conscious in  the  wood,  crushed  beneath 
the  fallen  branches  of  a  great  oak, 
which  would  have  doubtless  killed  him 
in  its  fall,  had  it  not  been  that  a  larch 
had  bent  over  him  and  taken  off  part  of 
the  weight  from  his  body.  As  it  was, 
his  broken  leg  had  taken  long  to  heal, 
and  it  was  not  till  Christmas  that  he 
could  get  down  to  the  Church. 

By  that  time  the  flood  had  retired, 
but  the  Church  was  spoiled.  Richard 
looked  round  about  in  silence,  but  as 
soon  as  his  broken  limb  would  allow  him, 
nay  before  he  ought  to  have  put  it  to  such 
a  task,  he  journeyed  to  Tewkesbury. 

There  he  was  long  closeted  with  the 
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Abbot,  and  after  a  few  days'  needful 
rest  he  returned  to  Aldburgh  with  two 
grave  and  learned  monks.  With  them 
and  the  master  mason  he  went  down  to 
the  Church  Green,  and  there  unfolded 
a  tale  which  much  astounded  the  mason, 
but  made  him  consent  to  the  plan  which 
the  two  monks  declared  to  be  the  will  of 
the  Abbot. 

So  that  night  a  cart  was  yoked  to  two 
milch  kine  and  they  were  sent  to 
wander  forth  where  they  would.  They 


went  on,  leaving  the  river  banks  until 
they  came  to  a  hill  that  looked  over 
Severn,  high  beyond  the  reach  of  floods. 
There  they  stopped,  and  there  the 
monks  declared  the  Church  should  be 
built.  The  stones  were  taken  away 
from  the  deserted  place  which  the 
spirits  had  claimed  for  their  own.  Only 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  were 
left.  And  the  folk  of  the  village  called 
that  place  *  Shadow's  Green,'  and  so  it 
is  called  to  this  day. 


PROOFS  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL 


BY  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY 


[The  fvll  title  of  the  book  by  the  distinguished  French  astronomer,  Camille  Flammarion, 
here  reviewed  by  the  editor  of  the  Spectator,  appears  in  our  book  notices.] 


From  the  Spectator.  February  18,  25 

(CONSEKVATIVE  WeEKLY) 


M.  Flammaeion's  book,  though  by 
no  means  an  epoch-making  work,  is  full 
of  sincerity  and  feeling.  What  is  even 
more  important  in  view  of  its  subject, 
it  is  inspired  with  an  intense  desire  to 
approach  its  great  theme  in  the  scien- 
tific spirit  —  that  is,  to  rest  upon  reason 
and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  proof. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  certain  weak- 
nesses in  argument,  it  affords  a  useful 
opportunity  for  discussing  some  of  the 
great  issues  with  which  it  is  concerned. 
Its  touch  of  mysticism  is  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  not  repellent  but  attractive.  The 
book  is  a  counter-attack,  and  a  very 
successful  one,  upon  the  pure  material- 
ists. It  begins,  indeed,  with  some  very 
effective  general  chapters  which  are 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  argu- 


ments of  those  who  believe,  or  think 
themselves  compelled  to  believe,  that 
thought,  consciousness,  and  all  we  call 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  are  really  the 
motiveless  phenomena  of  unconscious 
automatism.  According  to  them  the 
brain  secretes  thoughts,  and  so  voli- 
tional acts,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile. 
The  machine,  in  a  word,  runs  by  itself 
till  it  runs  down. 

To  make  use  of  another  analogy,  of 
which  I  must  admit  myself  fond,  the 
materialists  in  effect  contend  that  a 
human  being  is  not  a  piano  with  an 
individual  player,  but  a  musical  box 
which  somebody,  or  more  probably 
nobody,  wound  up.  It  is  true  that  it 
plays  tunes  and  can  vary  them,  but  this 
is  only  accident.  The  tunes  are  no  more 
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a  matter  of  will  than  the  wind  in  the 
pines,  the  ripple  of  the  stream,  or  the 
thunder  of  the  sea.  To  me  it  seems 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  tunes  show  intention,  purpose,  and 
volition,  and  are  only  explicable  if  we 
presume  a  player.  Sometimes  the  airs 
are  bad,  sometimes  good.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  music  is  jangled  and  out  of 
tune,  or  is  mere  noise.  But  why  should 
we  assume,  because  nothing  but  hid- 
eous rattlings  can  be  got  out  of  the 
piano,  as  in  the  case  of  madness,  that 
there  is  no  player,  or  when  the  tunes 
suddenly  stop  and  no  more  sound  can 
be  got  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  death, 
that  there  never  was  a  player? 

Is  it  not  as  reasonable,  or  rather  more 
reasonable,  to  assume,  as  we  do  in  real 
life,  that  the  reason  we  can  get  no 
sound,  or  only  get  noise  out  of  the 
piano,  is  that  the  instrument  has  brok- 
en down  from  age  or  injury  and  is  no 
longer  capable  of  responding  to  the 
player's  touch?  Why  assume  that  the 
player  dies  when  his  instrument  dies? 
The  brain,  no  doubt,  is  a  material  thing. 
It  is  the  piano,  and  the  tunes  appear  to 
be  produced  by  it,  but  in  reality  they 
are  the  work  of  the  player. 

Though  he  does  not  use  this  analogy, 
that  is  roughly  M.  Flammarion's  argu- 
ment. But  he  goes  further  and  argues 
that,  apart  from  his  contentions  aimed 
to  cut  away  the  buttresses  of  material- 
ism, there  is  something  in  us  which  can 
be  subjected  to  scientific  analysis  and 
scientific  proof,  but  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, non-material.  To  return  to  my 
metaphor  once  more,  the  soul  uses  the 
brain  as  the  piano-player  uses  the  piano, 
as  long  as  the  brain  is  capable  of  being 
played  upon.  But  the  soul  is  not  a  part 
of  the  brain  or  irrevocably  tied  to  it. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  soul  may 
manifest  itself  as  a  conscious  entity 
when  the  brain,  as  the  autopsy  shows, 
has  become  a  mere  purulent  jelly. 
Thought,  consciousness,  and  will  are 


facts  which  point  to  a  player.  It  is  true 
that  they  do  not  aff'ord  us  absolute 
proof  that  the  destruction  of  the  instru- 
ment does  not  involve  the  death  of  the 
player;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
destruction  of  the  body  and  the  morti- 
fication of  the  brain  do  not  prove  that 
the  power  which  once  set  the  brain  in 
motion  cannot  find  a  new  instrument 
on  which  to  operate. 

Here  is  one  of  M.  Flammarion's 
statements  of  the  different  facets  of  his 
view :  — 

It  is  important,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  this  discussion,  for  us  not  to  be  easily 
satisfied  with  words.  What  is  matter?  Ac- 
cording to  general  opinion,  it  is  what  is 
perceived  by  our  senses,  what  can  be  seen, 
touched,  weighed.  Very  well!  The  follow- 
ing pages  are  to  prove  that  there  is  in  man 
something  besides  what  can  be  seen, 
touched,  and  weighed;  that  there  exists  in 
the  human  being  an  element  independent 
of  the  material  senses,  a  personal  mental 
principle,  which  thinks,  wills,  acts,  which 
manifests  itself  at  a  distance,  which  sees 
without  eyes,  hears  without  ears,  discovers 
the  future  before  it  exists,  and  reveals  un- 
known facts.  To  suppose  that  this  psychic 
element  —  invisible,  intangible,  and  im- 
ponderable —  is  an  essential  faculty  of  the 
brain,  is  to  make  a  declaration  without 
proof;  and  it  is  a  self -contradictory  form  of 
reasoning,  as  if  one  said  that  salt  could  pro- 
duce sugar  or  that  fish  could  become  in- 
habitants of  terra  firma.  What  we  wish  to 
show  here  is  that  actual  observation  itself, 
the  observation  of  the  facts  of  experience, 
prove  that  the  human  being  is  not  only  a 
material  body  endowed  with  various  es- 
sential faculties,  but  also  a  psychic  body 
endowed  with  different  faculties  from  those 
of  the  animal  organism.  And  by  'actual 
observation'  we  mean  that  we  shall  use  no 
other  method  than  that  of  Littre,  Taine,  Le 
Dantec,  and  other  professors  of  materialism, 
and  that  we  shall  repudiate  the  grotesque 
doctrines  of  oral  arguments,  mere  wander- 
ings from  the  subject.  How  was  it  possible 
that  eminent  thinkers,  such  as  Comte, 
Littre,  Berthelot,  were  able  to  imagine  that 
reality  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  our  sense 
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impressions,  which  are  so  limited  and  so  im- 
perfect? A  fish  might  well  believe  that 
nothing  existed  outside  of  water;  a  dog 
which  made  a  classification  of  canine  sense 
impressions  would  classify  them  according 
to  odor  and  not  according  to  sight,  as  a  man 
would  do;  a  carrier-pigeon  would  be  es- 
pecially aware  of  the  sense  of  direction,  an 
ant  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  his  antennae,  etc. 
The  spirit  overrules  the  body;  the  atoms  do 
not  govern,  they  are  governed.  The  same 
reasoning  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  uni- 
verse, to  the  worlds  that  gravitate  in  space, 
to  vegetables  and  animals.  The  leaf  of  the 
tree  is  formed,  an  egg  that  hatches  is  formed. 
This  formation,  itself,  is  of  the  intellect  in  its 
nature. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  proofs,  yet 
another  passage  may  be  cited  to  show 
what  M.  Flammarion  is  about  —  that 
is,  what  he  sets  forth  to  prove.  The 
passage  might  be  headed,  indeed,  with 
Cromwell's  words,  *The  mind  is  the 
man,'  an  expression  which,  by  the  way, 
in  all  probability  Cromwell  was  quoting 
from  somebody  else,  though  from  whom 
does  not  appear.  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  the  Spectator  can  say  who  was  the 
first  person  —  probably  a  Greek  —  to 
use  this  admirable,  if  somewhat  obvi- 
ous, aphorism. 

If  we  analyze  the  human  body  and  its 
natural  functions,  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize that,  despite  all  the  charms  it  can  offer 
to  our  senses,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  when  we 
consider  only  its  substance,  a  rather  vulgar 
object.  Its  true  nobility  lies  in  its  spirit,  its 
feeling,  its  intelligence,  in  its  veneration  for 
art  and  science;  and  the  value  of  a  man 
does  not  lie  in  his  body,  so  short-lived,  so 
changeable,  so  frail,  but  in  his  soul,  which 
reveals  itself,  even  in  this  life,  as  blessed 
with  the  faculty  of  enduring  eternally. 
Moreover,  this  body  is  not  an  inert  mass,  an 
automaton;  it  is  a  living  organism.  But 
the  construction  of  a  being,  a  man,  an  ani- 
mal, or  a  plant,  is  the  witness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  constructive  force,  of  a  mind  in 
nature,  of  an  intellectual  principle  that 
governs  the  atoms  and  is  not  of  them.  If 
there  were  only  material  molecules,  devoid 


of  direction,  the  world  would  not  go  on, 
some  sort  of  chaos  would  have  existed  in- 
definitely, without  mathematical  laws,  and 
the  cosmos  would  not  have  been  ruled  by 
order. 

In  connection  with  this  passage  I 
must  deal  with  one  other  point  in  the 
anti-materialist  controversy.  Some 
modern  thinkers  say  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  too  rigid  a  division 
between  matter  and  spirit.  It  is  prob- 
able, they  contend,  that  each  has  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  other.  In  a  word, 
matter  is  not  purely  dead,  and  spirit 
is  not  purely  immaterial.  M.  Flam- 
marion, curiously  enough,  comes  near 
this  in  the  following  passage :  — 

We  have  finally  reached  the  point  of  ad- 
mitting the  unity  of  force  and  the  unity  of 
substance.  Everything  is  dynamism.  Cos- 
mic dynamism  rules  the  worlds.  Newton 
gave  it  the  name  of  attraction.  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  insufficient.  If  there  were 
nothing  but  attraction  in  the  universe,  the 
stars  would  form  only  one  mass,  for  it  would 
have  brought  them  together  long  ago,  in  the 
beginning  of  time;  there  is  something  else  — 
there  is  movement.  Vital  dynamism  governs 
all  beings :  in  man,  as  he  has  evolved,  psychic 
dynamism  is  constantly  associated  with 
vital  dynamism.  At  bottom  all  these 
dynamisms  are  one :  it  is  the  spirit  in  nature, 
deaf  and  blind  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in 
the  immaterial  world,  and  even  in  the  in- 
stinct of  animals,  unconscious  in  the 
majority  of  human  works,  conscious  in  a 
small  number.  In  Uranie  (1888),  I  wrote: 
*What  we  call  matter  vanishes  just  as 
scientific  analysis  believes  it  is  about  to 
grasp  it.  We  find  force  is  the  dynamic  ele- 
ment, the  mainstay  of  the  universe,  and  the 
essential  principle  behind  all  forms.  The 
human  being  has  the  soul  as  its  essential 
principle.  The  universe  is  an  intelligent 
principle  that  we  can  not  understand.*  In  Les 
forces  naturelles  inconnues  (1906),  I  wrote: 
'Psychic  manifestations  confirm  what  we 
have  learned  elsewhere,  that  the  purely 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  universe  is 
insufficient,  and  that  there  is  something  else 
in  the  universe  than  this  pretended  matter. 
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It  is  not  matter  which  governs  the  world: 
it  is  a  'psychic  and  dynamic  element."  Since 
the  time  when  these  lines  were  written,  the 
progress  of  psychic  observations  has  super- 
abundantly confirmed  them.  A  mental 
power  rules  silently  and  all-powerfuUy  over 
the  instincts  of  insects,  assuring  their 
existence  and  their  perpetuation,  as  it  rules 
over  the  birth  of  a  bird  and  the  evolution  of 
the  superior  animals,  including  man  himself. 
It  is  this  sort  of  dynamism  which  leads  the 
caterpillar  to  become  a  formless  pulp  in  the 
chrysalis,  and  afterward  a  butterfly.  It  is 
this  that  from  the  organism  of  certain  media 
brings  forth  a  substance  which  changes  into 
organs  that  are  real,  though  they  live  for 
but  a  short  space  —  a  dynamism  instan- 
taneously creating  transitory  materializa- 
tions. Let  us  assert  it:  the  universe  is  dy- 
namic. An  invisible  thinking  force  governs 
worlds  and  atoms.  Matter  obeys.  The 
analysis  of  things  reveals,  everywhere,  the 
action  of  an  invisible  spirit.  This  universal 
spirit  is  in  everything,  governing  each  atom, 
each  molecule,  though  they  themselves  are 
impalpable,  imponderable,  infinitely  small, 
invisible,  and  constitute  by  their  dynamic 
aggregation  visible  things  and  living  crea- 
tures; and  this  spirit  is  indestructible  and 
eternal.  Materialism  is  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine, incomplete  and  insufficient,  which 
explains  nothing  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 
To  admit  only  matter  endowed  with  certain 
essential  qualities,  is  an  hypothesis  that  does 
not  bear  analysis.  The  positivists  are  mis- 
taken; there  exist  'positive'  proofs  that  the 
hypothesis  of  matter  dominating  and  gov- 
erning everything  through  its  essential 
qualities  is  beside  the  truth.  They  have  not 
divined  the  dynamic  intelligence  which 
animates  living  creatures  and  even  things. 

M.  Flammarion  thus  concludes  that 
materialism  is  *only  a  theory  of  the 
appearance  of  things,  is  only  the  outer 
surface  of  things  that  have  not  been 
analyzed.*  It  is,  he  continues,  'through 
the  experimental  method  itself  that  we 
are  going  to  prove  the  weakness  of 
materialism.' 

As  I  have  hinted  before,  M.  Flam- 
marion, when  he  comes  to  marshaling 
his  evidence,  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 


when  he  is  dealing  with  the  abstract 
side  of  the  problem.  That,  perhaps,  was 
to  be  expected  from  an  astronomer.  A 
man  accustomed  to  deal  with  things  so 
great  and  so  magnificent  as  the  starry 
heavens  might  well  find  it  tiresome  to 
play  the  lawyer's  part  in  analyzing 
minutely  proofs  resting  on  human  evi- 
dence. By  this  I  mean  that  he  does  not 
always  seem  to  give  their  due  weight  to 
such  considerations  as  the  unconscious 
misrepresentations  of  facts  or,  again, 
to  the  distinction  between  pure  obser- 
vation and  that  which  looks  like  obser- 
vation, but  is  a  theorizing  from  beliefs. 

Close  students  of  recent  psychologi- 
cal investigation  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  notice  a  curious  point.  In  the  reports 
of  our  own  Psychical  Research  Society, 
or  of  the  leading  investigators  in  Amer- 
ica or  on  the  Continent,  the  best  authen- 
ticated and  most  striking  psychical 
recitals  are  often  those  which  involve 
predictions  as  to  the  future.  That  in 
itself  is  an  astonishing  fact.  Appear- 
ances at  the  hour  of  death,  hauntings, 
thought  transference,  are  in  a  sense 
comparatively  plain  saiUng.  They 
would  not,  if  proved  absolutely,  knock 
over  all  our  preconceived  notions,  either 
spiritual  or  material.  If,  however,  the 
future  can  be  predicted,  the  future  must 
exist  already.  But  if  it  exists  already, 
what  becomes  of  free  will,  which,  after 
all,  and  in  spite  of  Professor  Einstein 
and  his  views  of  space  and  time,  is 
apparently  one  of  the  chief  realities  of 
existence?  At  this  moment  I  am  free  to 
write  the  next  sentence,  or  not  to  write 
it.  But  if  the  future  is  a  river  already 
in  being,  a  river  which  at  the  moment 
when  it  passes  me  in  its  endless  progres- 
sion is  the  present,  and  the  moment 
after,  or  indeed  at  the  moment  of  pas- 
sage, becomes  the  past  —  I  have  no 
choice. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  expo- 
sition of  the  fact  with  which  I  am  deal- 
ing is  conclusive.  I  merely  say  that  it 
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is  strange  and  requires  explanation. 
M.  Flammarion  has  an  explanation, 
and  a  very  ingenious  one,  to  offer  which 
he  holds  reconciles  prevision  and  free 
will.  But  that  is  not  my  immediate 
subject.  For  the  moment  I  merely 
want  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence 
for  occurrences  which  involve  a  com- 
plete reconsideration  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  future,  and  to  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  these  alleged  facts  have 
apparently  good  evidence  to  support 
them.  M.  Flammarion's  book  is  full  of 
stories,  held  by  him  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated, which  seem  to  show  that  the 
scenes  of  our  existence  are  already  set 
in  the  revolving  stage  of  Futurity,  and 
that  they  will  be  inevitably  disclosed 
in  their  turn.  Take  the  following  dream 
of  a  war  incident  which  afterwards 
happened : — 

Paris,  September  9,  1919. 

As  I  promised  you,  I  am  sending  you, 
imder  this  cover,  accompanied  by  two  testi- 
monials, the  account  of  the  premonitory 
dream  which  you  showed  a  desire  to  pub- 
lish. I  am  very  happy  to  send  you  this 
exact  observation  and  beg  you  to  accept, 
and  so  forth. 

In  1911  I  dreamed  I  was  in  a  new  coun- 
tryside, in  a  land  that  I  felt  was  unknown 
to  me.  On  a  little  eminence,  the  gentle 
slopes  of  which  were  covered  with  fresh 
meadows,  I  saw  a  large  building  of  mediaeval 
appearance,  half  small  countryseat,  half 
fortified  farm.  High  walls,  weathered  by 
storms,  surrounded  the  buildings  with  their 
unbroken  girdle.  Four  massive  towers,  not 
very  high,  flanked  the  corners.  Before  the 
principal  part  and  through  the  meadow  there 
ran  a  pretty  brook,  with  clear,  babbling 
waters.  Men  —  soldiers  —  were  fetching 
water  from  it.  Others  were  lighting  fires 
not  far  from  stacks  of  guns  ranged  along  the 
walls.  These  men  were  clad  in  a  curious 
pale-blue  uniform  which  I  did  not  know, 
and  wore  a  helmet  which  seemed  to  me  of  a 
strange  shape. 

I  saw  myself  clad  in  the  uniform  of  an 
officer  and  giving  the  orders  of  the  camp. 
By  one  of  those  odd  phenomena  which 


many  persons  have  experienced,  I  thought, 
while  attending  to  these  affairs:  'What  an 
absurd  situation!  Why  am  I  here  and  in 
this  costume?*  As  this  dream  had  left  me, 
on  my  awakening,  with  a  very  clear  and 
precise  impression,  I  did  not  cease  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  absence  of  those  incoherent 
or  ridiculous  details  which  people  our  sleep, 
and  by  this  appearance  of  harmony  and 
logic  in  the  absurd;  for  absurd  it  seemed  to 
me,  this  situation  as  officer  in  an  unknown 
army.  During  the  day  I  spoke  to  those 
about  me  of  this  dream  and  of  the  blue 
soldiers  which  animated  it.  Then  I  thought 
no  more  of  it. 

But  the  war,  which  overthrew  so  many 
existences,  made  me,  after  a  series  of  in- 
carnations, a  lieutenant  of  infantry.  My 
regiment  happened  to  be  resting  close  to 
the  Front  in  the  Aube.  I  was  taking  for- 
ward my  recruits  of  the  class  of  1919.  The 
battalion  had  been  marching  since  early 
morning.  The  heat  which  faded  the  tender 
green  of  the  tall  rye  made  itself  keenly  felt 
by  my  poor  young  greenhorns.  The  cloud  of 
dust  raised  on  the  road  by  the  thousands  of 
weary  feet  did  not  permit  me  to  see  where 
we  were.  I  had  received  the  order  to  camp 
under  the  walls  of  'the  chateau,'  which  was, 
the  quartermaster  told  me,  two  hundred 
metres  to  the  right.  After  having  given  my 
orders  to  the  chiefs  of  section,  I  went  to  join 
the  major.  A  few  minutes  later  I  rejoined 
my  company  around  the  poplar  walk  which 
hid  the  chateau  from  me. 

The  countryside  which  appeared  after  I 
had  passed  the  last  intervening  tree,  struck 
me  immediately.  It  was  the  same  gently 
sloping  meadow,  all  gay  with  the  flowers 
which  June  scatters  everywhere;  the  walls, 
the  towers  —  all  was  exactly  like  that  which 
I  had  seen  seven  years  before  in  my  dream. 
All  it  lacked  were  the  pretty,  noisy  brook 
and  the  monumental  gateway. 

As  I  was  noting  this  difference  between 
the  dream  and  the  reality,  an  adjutant  came 
to  ask  me  where  the  troop  should  go  to  get 
water.  *To  the  brook,'  I  answered,  laugh- 
ing. The  non-commissioned  officer  looked 
at  me  in  astonishment.  I  added:  'Yes,  if  it 
is  n't  on  this  side  it  must  surely  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building.  Come  with  me.' 

When  we  had  rounded  the  tower  at  the 
north  comer  I  saw,  without  astonishment. 
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the  gay  brook  running  over  the  mossy  stones, 
and,  toward  the  middle  of  the  wall,  the 
large  gateway  just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  my 
dream  with  its  pillars  of  old  brick.  The  two 
leading  sections  had  already  solved  the 
problem  of  water.  Stacks  of  guns  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  in  the  shadow  of  which 
many  of  my  men  were  already  enjoying 
deeply  desired  rest.  The  tableau  thus  form- 
ed was  that  of  the  dream  of  1911.  Nothing 
sensational  took  place  in  this  spot;  there- 
fore this  dream  consisted  of  nothing  but  a 
startling  view  into  the  future,  showing  me, 
notably,  my  future  situation  as  an  officer, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  suspect  in  1911. 

A.  Saurel. 

We  wish  that  M.  Flammarion  had 
printed  the  testimonials,  which  we 
presume  prove  that  M.  Saurel  did  com- 
municate his  dream  in  1911  to  certain 
friends,  and  that  this  communication 
contained  the  essential  points  as  to  the 
uniform.  All  depends  upon  this.  As- 
suming, however,  that  M.  Flammarion 
obtained  the  assurances  required  to 
exclude  the  chose  deja  vue  explanation, 
the  dream  story  is  distinctly  important. 
This  dream  might  have  been  disposed 
of  as  an  impressive  war  dream  into 
which,  later  on,  M.  Saurel  read  a  real 
war  experience,  but  for  one  very  im- 
portant fact.  He  thought  the  dream 
ridiculous  because  of  the  curious  pale- 
blue  uniform  and  the  strange-shaped 
helmet.  That  is  a  startling  fact.  Every- 
one always  imagined  that  the  French 
Army  would  fight  in  its  peace  clothes, 
and  no  one  dreamt  of  the  helmet  till  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Allied  Armies,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  in  trench  warfare 
almost  all  the  wounds  were  head 
wounds.  Therefore  M.  Saurel  in  1911 
was  not  in  a  position  to  guess  that  if 
war  came  the  French  Army  would  wear 
light  blue  and  fight  in  helmets.  M. 
SaureFs  own  comment  is  also  note- 
worthy. There  was  nothing  sensational 
about  the  war  incident.  He  was  not 
wounded.  It  was  simply  a  little  bit  of 
the  film  of  the  future  —  that  is,  of  1917 
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or  of  1918  —  which  somehow  got  run 
into  the  1911  film,  owing  apparently  to 
no  better  cause  than  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  cosmic  operator.  By 
this  I  mean  that  there  was  no  warning 
involved  of  the  kind  on  which  Words- 
worth lays  such  great  stress  in  his 
curious  poem,  *  Presentiments '  —  a 
poem,  by  the  way,  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  It  af- 
fords conclusive  proof  of  how  mystical 
an  element  there  was  in  Wordsworth's 
nature.  It  is  not  a  good  poem  —  far 
from  it  —  nor  is  the  philosophy  very 
stimulating  or  illuminating,  but  it  is  a 
striking  registration  of  one  of  the  poet's 
intuitive  beliefs.  Wordsworth  held  that 
under  certain  circumstances  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  future  might  be  vouchsafed 
to  men,  just  as  he  believed  that 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  Cometh  from  afar. 

If  space  would  allow  I  would  quote 
several  more  examples  of  disclosures  of 
the  future  as  remarkable  as  that  which 
I  have  given.  I  must  leave  them  to  be 
discovered  by  the  readers  of  the  book 
before  me. 

Another  very  important  portion  of 
the  evidence  which  M.  Flammarion 
marshals,  and  a  part  which  is  to  some 
extent  original,  is  that  devoted  to  what 
he  calls  *  mental  vision '  as  distinguished 
from  thought-transference.  By  mental 
vision  he  means  a  vision  which  men 
may  have  of  things  going  on  at  the 
moment  at  a  great  distance  —  a  vision 
which  is  not  seen  through  the  eyes, 
though  it  is  registered  in  the  brain 
exactly  in  the  way  that  the  reports  of 
the  eyes  are  registered.  These  mental 
pictures  take  place  at  such  distances 
that  no  hypersensitiveness  of  vision  will 
suffice  to  explain  them.  Again,  they 
cannot  be  explained  by  telepathy  — 
that  last  and  curiously  immaterial 
refuge  of  the  materialist.  In  mental 
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visions  men  see  things  which  no  one 
else  can  see,  and  yet  the  scenes  they  be- 
hold turn  out  to  be  as  accurate  as  re- 
ports of  the  plainest  ocular  visions. 

I  cannot  here  analyze  M.  Fiamma- 
rion's  attempt  to  reconcile  visions  of 
futurity  with  free  will,  but  I  will,  by 
way  of  a  postscript  to  my  account  of 
his  book,  give  a  very  interesting  pas- 
sage which  shows  something  of  his  line 
of  argument  and,  incidentally,  illus- 
trates how  strangely  Goethe  argued 
in  the  region  of  Philosophy:  — 

Evidently  there  is  general  belief  in  an  in- 
compatibility, an  undertermined  contradic- 
tion between  free  will  and  prescience,  be- 
cause we  confound  *  Divine  Prescience '  with 
necessity.  That  is  an  error.  In  the  conver- 
sations of  Goethe  with  Eckermann,  we  may 
read,  under  the  date  of  October  13, 1825 :  — 

'What  do  we  know,  and  with  all  our  in- 
telligence where  do  we  stand  to-day?  Man 
is  not  born  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world,  but  to  seek  to  understand  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  and  to  keep,  thereafter,  well 
within  limits  of  that  which  he  is  able  to  con- 
ceive. His  faculties  are  not  capable  of 
measuring  the  universe,  and  to  wish  to  ap- 
proach the  totality  of  things  with  the  in- 
telligence, when  it  has  so  restricted  a  point 
of  view,  is  labor  lost.  The  intelligence  of 
man  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Divinity  are 
two  very  different  things.  As  soon  as  we 
grant  liberty  to  man,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
omniscience  of  God;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  knows  what  I  shall  do,  I  am  not 
free  to  do  anything  but  what  he  knows.  I 
cite  this  dilemma  only  as  an  example  of  the 
little  we  know,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not 
good  to  touch  upon  divine  secrets.  Also, 
among  the  highest  truths  we  ought  to  ex- 
press only  those  which  serve  the  good  of  the 
world.  The  others  we  ought  to  keep  to  our- 
selves, but  like  the  gentle  rays  of  a  hidden 
sun  they  may  spread  and  they  will  spread 
their  light  on  what  we  do.' 

Goethe  did  not  dare  go  further.  Why? 
Let  us  find  out.  Events  and  happenings 
generally  influence  us  more  than  we  be- 
lieve. Let  each  one  analyze  attentively  the 
acts  of  his  life  and  he  will  readily  recognize 
this.  Our  free  will  finds  play  only  in  a  very 


restricted  compass  of  activity.  'Man  pro- 
poses and  God  disposes,'  goes  an  old  saying. 
This  is  not  entirely  exact.  God,  or  Destiny, 
—  Faturriy  as  the  Latins  called  it,  —  leaves 
us  a  little  liberty.  The  proverb  that  is  the 
opposite  of  the  preceding  one  —  each  prov- 
erb has  its  opposite  —  puts  it  this  way : 
'Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.' 
Yes,  man  proposes  and  events  dispose;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  builders  of  our  own 
destiny. 

In  short,  truth  does  not  exist  in  the  meta- 
physics of  the  philosophers  who  expatiate 
upon  the  fatality  of  destiny,  but  in  the  com- 
mon and  practical  good  sense  which  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  universal  adage  of  six  words 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  My  explanation 
is  essentially  careful  to  remain  in  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  positive  facts  of  ob- 
servation, without  having  recourse  to  any 
hypothesis. 

When  we  are  told  that  our  feeling  of  free 
will  is  an  illusion,  that  is  an  hypothesis.  I 
am  sitting  down  at  my  desk,  and  I  ask  my- 
self what  I  shall  do.  I  ponder;  I  reason;  I 
decide  on  this  or  that.  I  am  assured  that  I 
am  the  dupe  of  circumstances  external  to 
my  will.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
if  I  had  no  reason,  I  should  let  events  occur 
as  they  might,  and  that  liberty  consists 
precisely  in  the  choice  of  what  seems  pref- 
erable to  me.  It  is  not  absolute,  no  matter 
how  much  we  might  wish  it  to  be  —  it  is 
relative;  we  are  constantly  upset  in  our 
plans;  there  are  even  some  days  when  noth- 
ing goes  right.  It  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  is 
our  incontestable  sensation,  and  we  have 
not  the  right  to  suppress  it  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute an  hypothesis  for  it.  It  is  as  evi- 
dent as  the  day.  It  is  an  appearance,  they 
may  say.  Yes,  an  appearance  like  the  sun, 
like  a  landscape,  like  a  tree,  like  an  armchair, 
like  a  house,  —  things  which  we  know 
through  the  impressions  they  make  upon 
us,  —  but  this  appearance  is  confounded 
with  the  reality.  There  is  in  it  a  fact  of  daily 
observation,  constant,  legitimate,  irrefut- 
able. 

Oh,  assuredly  we  are  often  very  passive 
and  form  no  radical  determination.  And  the 
objection  is  offered  that,  when  we  debate 
within  ourselves  and  make  up  our  minds 
after  ripe  reflection,  it  is  always  in  accord- 
ance with  a  predominating  motive,  so  that 
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our  pretended  liberty  is  like  a  pair  of  scales, 
one  pan  of  which  will  sink  according  to  the 
weight  placed  in  it.  Beyond  a  doubt,  we 
ourselves  make  up  our  minds,  when  we  rea- 
son coldly,  weighing  the  pros  and  cons, 
to  that  which  seems  preferable  to  us.  But 
it  is  precisely  in  that  that  our  reason  acts, 
and  no  sophistry  can  suppress  this  convic- 
tion in  us.  We  even  feel  that  in  the  opposite 
case  we  should  be  unreasonable;  and  when, 
at  times,  we  are  led  to  act  against  our  judg- 
ment, we  feel  we  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
forced  to  it.  As  for  free  will,  is  not  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  which  Juvenal  put  in 
the  mouth  of  an  imperious  woman,  the  best 
argument?  *Sic  volo;  sic  juheo;  sit  pro 
ratione  voluntas.'  *I  wish  it,  I  order  it;  my 
will  is  my  only  reason.' 

The  passage  ends  with  an  excellent 
aphorism.  *  Absolute  free  will?  No  — 
relative  free  will.'  To  this  question  of 
free  will,  the  future,  the  past  and  the 
present,  I  shall  hope  to  return  on  a 
future  occasion. 

All  I  will  add  now  is  an  expression  of 
my  hope  that  my  readers  will  study  for 


themselves  M.  Flammarion's  book. 
Once  more  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  book  is  a  complete 
book  or  an  epoch-making  work.  Even 
a  non-expert,  for  such  I  must  confess 
myself,  can  see  many  weak  points  in 
its  author's  dialectical  harness.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  very  sincere  book  and 
a  very  stimulating  and  interesting  one, 
and  therefore  deserves  full  and  careful 
criticism.  To  dismiss  it  because  of  the 
failings  I  have  glanced  at  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  ap- 
proached the  book  as  a  plain  man  and 
not  as  a  metaphysician.  If  philosophy 
is  to  be  worth  anything,  and  not  to 
degenerate  into  a  jargon,  it  must  be 
understandable  to  the  plain  man,  and 
not  be  a  tongue-twisted  oracle,  intelli- 
gible only  to  some  priestly  hierarchy. 
To  declare  that  any  portion  of  human 
knowledge  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  a 
semi-sacerdotal  caste  is  to  sterilize  a 
portion  of  the  field  of  Science. 
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From  Discovery,  March 
(British  Scientific  Monthly) 


To  most  persons  the  word  History 
will  call  up  the  idea  of  a  textbook,  short- 
er or  longer,  a  necessary  evil  for  those 
who  have  not  the  needful  time  to  read 
at  first  hand  in  the  actual  authors.  To 
those  who  look  further  it  will  mean 
standard  texts  and  various  readings; 
to  very  few  will  it  mean  the  actual 
manuscripts  from  which  the  material 
has  been  drawn.  There  the  chain  seem- 
ed to  end,  and,  down  to  two  or  three 
generations  ago,  it  was  said  that  noth- 
ing could  be  known  except  what  was 
recorded  by  the  authors  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Gradually  the  mist  has  lifted.  In 
place  of  relying  only  on  the  fragmentary 
accounts  of  what  a  few  writers  thought 
worth  record,  we  have  now  a  wide  view 
over  the  details  of  those  ages  of  liter- 
ature; beyond  that,  whole  languages 
and  national  annals  have  been  read 
that  were  but  vaguely  surmised  before; 
yet  further,  the  scope  of  history  is  now 
extended  to  times  vastly  more  remote, 
and  which  can  only  be  reached  by  en- 
tirely new  methods  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  traditional  materials.  The 
history  which  was  read  a  century  ago, 
and  looked  on  as  the  limit  of  human 
knowledge,  we  see  to  be  but  a  fragmen- 
tary outline  of  only  a  hundredth  of  the 
the  period  of  man  now  before  our  view. 

Within  the  age  of  classical  authors 
the  manuscript  material  has  been 
greatly  amplified  by  the  multitude  of 
inscriptions,  the  dedications,  the  de- 


crees, the  tombstones,  which  give 
first-hand  contemporary  statements. 
More  detail  comes  from  the  great  mass 
of  Greek  papyri,  extending  from  about 
300  B.C.  to  700  A.D.,  which  gives  the 
fundamental  detail  of  daily  life,  of  so- 
cial organization,  and  of  the  carrying-on 
of  society.  The  written  record  is  but 
one  side  of  this  amplification;  in  the 
camps,  the  towns,  the  cemeteries,  we 
find  full  evidence  of  the  ways  of  life, 
and  the  intimate  personal  feeling  of 
style  and  design,  which  means  so  much. 
Artistic  character  needs  learning,  just 
as  a  language  has  to  be  learned  before 
it  can  be  read;  but  it  is  as  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  of  the  power  of  reconstituting 
personality,  as  any  works  of  literature. 
A  Pompeian  fresco  carries  as  much  in- 
timacy of  feeling  as  an  ode  of  Horace; 
a  portrait  by  Holbein  makes  us  know  a 
character  as  much  as  a  page  of  Erasmus 
or  More. 

Beyond  the  homelands  of  the  Greek 
world,  wide  countries  and  long  lines  of 
rulers  which  lay  almost  outside  of  lit- 
erature are  now  added  to  our  general 
survey.  We  could  never  have  under- 
stood the  Greek  permeation  of  the 
East  without  the  coinage  of  India  and 
Baktria,  nor  have  realized  the  familiar 
presence  of  Indians  in  the  West  with- 
out the  Indian  portraits  modeled  in 
Memphis.  The  coins  of  the  Naba- 
thseans,  required  by  those  busy  trad- 
ers, show  us  the  importance  of  feminine 
consorts  among  the  early  Semites,  be- 
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fore  the  blight  of  Islam.  In  the  Crimea, 
in  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Britain,  we  find 
the  active  Grseco-indigenous  civiliza- 
tion of  lines  of  rulers  and  city-states, 
before  they  went  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  Rome.  Little  or  nothing 
was  known  of  all  this  from  the  tattered 
remains  of  authors  who  were  too  well 
satisfied  at  home  to  look  abroad. 

To  the  classical  writer  there  were 
various  Eastern  civilizations  going  back 
into  a  fabulous  past,  and  Belus  or 
Semiramis  or  Sesostris  served  as  figure- 
heads in  wondrous  tales.  Two  chroni- 
clers —  Manetho  in  Egypt,  Berosus  in 
Babylon  —  gathered  an  outline  of  the 
history  from  the  records  of  those  lands, 
and  what  has  been  preserved  to  us  by 
chroniclers  is  a  more  valuable  skeleton 
plan  for  placing  in  order  what  else  we 
may  recover.  It  is,  however,  the  direct 
information  from  the  contemporary 
records  that  we  now  rely  upon.  Within 
the  last  hundred  years  the  writings  and 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Su- 
maria,  and  Elam  have  been  read  and 
translated;  and  recently  various  out- 
lines of  neighboring  tongues  have  also 
been  partly  understood.  From  this 
mass  of  documents  we  can  largely  re- 
constitute the  long  ages  of  the  changes 
of  civilization  and  the  movements  of 
peoples. 

At  the  present  day  we  have  tangibly 
before  us  the  contemporary  objects  of 
half  of  the  kings  who  are  stated  to  have 
ruled  in  Egypt,  counting  in  even  the 
most  ephemeral;  or,  reckoning  by  the 
length  of  time,  we  have  objects  of 
reigns  that  cover  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  5000  years  of  that 
history  down  to  Alexander.  When  we 
look  at  the  vast  dust-heaps  of  ancient 
cities,  and  think  what  chance  there  can 
be  of  finding  anything  of  a  king  who 
reigned  for  a  year  or  two  many  thousand 
years  ago,  the  recovery  of  half  the  names 
is  more  than  we  could  expect.  The  gen- 
eral view  that  we  get  is  one  of  incessant 


turmoil  and  change.  The  great  and 
brilliant  ages  were  each  of  only  two  or 
three  centuries'  duration,  and  were  sep- 
arated by  long  ages  of  decay  and  of 
reconstitution.  Mankind  has  been  like 
a  beautiful  tree,  which  is  mere  bare 
sticks  for  half  its  time,  and  only  flowers 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  whole  year.  From 
classical  times  we  only  know  of  one 
flowering,  and  another  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  winter  between ; 
now  we  can  trace  eight  or  nine  flower- 
ings and  winters,  and  begin  to  get  a 
true  perspective  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  works. 

How  is  this  history  discovered?  The 
foundation  is  formed  by  the  lists  of 
kings;  none  of  these  are  complete,  but 
they  supplement  one  another.  In 
Egypt  there  is  the  list  of  the  temple  of 
Abydos,  complete  from  the  IsttoVIIIth 
dynasties,  and  in  the  Xllth  and 
XVIIIth;  there  is  the  broken-up  papy- 
rus list  at  Turin  giving  much  of  the 
Xlllth  and  XlVth  dynasties,  besides 
earlier  portions;  there  is  the  summary 
of  Manetho,  which,  for  the  obscure 
periods,  only  gives  totals.  For  more  de- 
tail, there  are  a  few  fragments  of  the 
yearly  annals,  kept  from  the  beginning 
of  the  kingdom,  which  show  the  utmost 
precision  to  a  single  day;  there  are 
various  private  monuments  of  officials 
who  lived  through  several  reigns,  and 
recorded  their  services  under  each. 
For  the  events  within  a  single  reign 
there  are  many  triumphal  inscriptions, 
notices  of  progress  of  royal  expeditions, 
and  the  many  small  objects  commem- 
orative of  events,  such  as  erecting  great 
obelisks,  or  conquering  Qedesh,  or  es- 
tablishing hunting  on  horseback,  when 
a  larger  breed  was  introduced  to  re- 
place the  small  chariot  horse. 

I  write  this  encamped  inside  a  great 
fortress  built  7000  years  ago,  dated  by 
the  clay  sealings  left  behind  with  the 
king's  name;  and  I  watch  hour  by  hour 
the  clearance  of  a  royal  tomb  still  older, 
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anxiously  looking  for  some  object  with 
a  name  to  fix  the  reign.  The  skeletons 
of  the  royal  servants  lie  before  my  tent, 
to  be  measured  and  compared  with 
others,  so  that  differences  of  race  may 
be  sought  for.  The  pottery  found  with 
them  is  all  compared  with  types  from 
other  tombs  that  are  dated,  so  that  the 
period  of  the  making  may  be  fixed  to 
within  a  generation  or  two.  The  great 
flint  knife,  the  gaming-pieces,  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  court  carver,  the  ivory  label 
of  a  necklace,  all  tell  their  own  tale  of 
date,  and  show  the  state  of  civilization. 
Yet  this  touches  a  time  which  was  long- 
er before  Moses  than  we  are  after  him. 
Evidence  does  not  consist  only  in  large 
monuments  and  long  inscriptions.  A 
single  handful  of  little  things  will  carry 
much  meaning;  a  few  badges  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Vlth  dynasty  and  soon 
after  have  patterns  which  are  from 
Mesopotamia  and  northern  Syria, 
while  a  cylinder  seal  shows  a  Syrian 
king  of  Egypt  with  the  same  name  as 
in  a  list  of  kings  of  the  Vlllth  dynasty. 
Here  is  a  Syrian  rule  of  Egypt,  with  its 
own  art  brought  in,  and  mixing  also 
with  Egyptian  motives  of  design.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  small  points  of 
custom  and  belief  of  ancient  Egypt  are 
identical  in  Central  Africa  now.  All 
this  is  the  material  of  history. 

The  term  *  prehistoric '  implies  but  a 
narrow  view  of  historia.  If  a  connected 
account  of  any  period  can  be  written, 
from  whatever  material,  that  account  is 
history.  If  one  finds  in  a  house  a  dead 
body,  a  revolver,  a  strange  hat,  and  a 
lot  of  finger-marks,  no  one  doubts  that 
the  history  of  a  crime  may  be  written 
from  such  material,  without  a  word  of 
evidence  in  writing  to  help  it.  The  ma- 
terial evidence  is  proof  enough  for  writ- 
ing history,  whether  of  our  own  day  or 
of  past  ages.  That  the  material  may  be 
incomplete,  and  not  conclusive  in 
every  detail,  is  equally  true  of  nearly  all 
documentary  history.  In  Egypt,  what 


is  usually  called  the  pre-historic  age, 
before  written  documents,  has  been  re- 
duced to  historic  order  more  closely 
than  in  other  lands.  The  means  for 
doing  this  are  more  complete  in  detail 
and  quantity  than  what  is  recorded 
elsewhere.  A  thousand  graves,  each 
containing  five  or  more  varieties  of 
pottery,  provided  the  requisite  basis. 
When  all  this  material  was  reviewed,  it 
was  seen  that  there  was  one  kind  of  pot 
which  changed  greatly,  and  the  forms 
of  which  could  be  placed  in  relative  or- 
der, from  a  globular  pot  with  wavy 
handles  at  the  sides,  to  a  plain  cylinder 
slightly  enlarging  above  and  below, 
which  was  linked  to  the  earliest  age  of 
writing. 

Here  was  a  first  step  to  historic  order, 
but  it  was  only  related  to  about  half  of 
the  material,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
long  age  outside  of  this  series.  The  rest 
of  the  graves  were  therefore  put  in  the 
order  of  their  resemblance  of  types  to 
those  found  with  the  above  series;  those 
with  four  types  like  those  with  the 
series,  then  three,  next  two,  or  one,  or 
none.  It  was  then  noticed  that  another 
kind  of  pottery,  with  white  painting, 
had  exactly  the  inverse  relation;  the 
fewer  types  like  the  series,  the  more 
frequent  types  like  the  painted  pottery. 
This  placed  the  age  of  the  painted  pot- 
tery as  the  earliest,  then  a  period  with 
less  and  less  resemblance  to  that  age 
and  increasing  resemblances  to  the 
globular  pottery,  leading  to  the  series 
of  changes  from  globular  to  cylindrical 
forms.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  pottery 
before  written  history  was  put  roughly 
into  order.  i 

Each  form  being  numbered,  the  next  \ 
step  was  to  write  on  a  slip  of  card  the 
numbers  found  in  one  grave.  On  put- 
ting these  slips  in  the  probable  order  of 
the  pottery,  the  extent  of  range  of  each 
number  was  looked  for,  and  the  earliest 
and  latest  examples  were  brought  near- 
er together,  if  they  did  not  spread  other 
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types  farther  apart.  In  short,  the  aim 
was  to  find  the  order  which  should  give 
the  most  compact  extent  for  each  type, 
as  this  was  the  more  probable  condi- 
tion. The  thousand  graves,  as  thus  re- 
stored to  probable  order,  were  divided 
into  fifty  equal  sections,  which  were 
numbered,  and  the  range  of  each  pot- 
type  was  stated,  such  as  35-38,  or  44-46. 
These  numbers  only  show  the  order  of 
age,  and  not  an  equal  scale  of  time; 
hence  they  are  called  sequence  dates ,  and 
all  the  products  of  the  ages  before 
writing  are  dated  now  as  s.d.  40,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  number  in  the 
scale.  This  is  as  definite  as  dates  B.C. 
or  A.D.,  but  the  unit  is  much  longer, 
perhaps  a  generation  rather  than  a 
year. 

History,  as  meaning  a  definite  order 
of  events,  can  now  be  carried  back  in 
the  unwritten  ages  through  two  whole 
cycles  of  civilization,  covering  prob- 
ably two  or  three  thousand  years.  The 
first  cycle  was  derived  from  Algeria,  or 
the  West.  It  rose  to  widespread  unity 
over  the  whole  land  and  showed  more 
artistic  work  than  the  second  age,  but 
less  use  of  fine  and  hard  stones.  All 
through  it  there  was  a  slight  infiltra- 
tion of  an  entirely  difi'erent  pottery. 
This  suddenly  came  into  full  use  in  the 
second  civilization,  which  entered  from 
the  East  and  excelled  in  mechanical 
work.  To  this  second  age  belongs  the 
series  of  pots  from  globular  to  cylin- 
drical named  above.  Traces  of  a  new 
people  were  gradually  appearing,  and 
after  the  decadence  of  this  age  there 
burst  in  the  full  civilization  of  a  short 
and  vigorous  people,  which  seems  to 
have  come  from  Elam,  bringing  en- 
tirely new  ideas,  and  starting  the  course 
of  written  history. 

A  similar  study  of  other  lands  would 
lead  to  more  definite  and  historical  re- 
lations in  the  age  before  writing.  For 
instance,  in  Britain  a  sequence  of  de- 
velopment  in  the  Bronze-Age  pottery 


points  to  the  earlier  immigrants  arriv- 
ing in  Yorkshire  and  Dorset  rather  than 
at  the  narrows  of  the  Channel.  This 
implies  that  they  were  a  seafaring  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  Continental  culture 
was  stronger  in  Kent  and  could  resist 
invasion;  also  that  the  invaders  were 
not  in  occupation  of  the  Calais-Bou- 
logne coast. 

In  many  minds  the  question  will 
arise,  *  What  is  the  use  of  tracing  these 
remote  changes?  How  can  they  have 
any  bearing  on  our  present  ideas  in  a 
vastly  difi'erent  state  of  society?'  Let 
us  look  at  the  matter  from  its  purely 
material  side,  ignoring  the  question  of 
the  higher  values  of  mental  training 
and  outlook.  The  material  aim  of  his- 
tory is  to  know  the  biology  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  distinguish  cause  and  eff*ect. 
We  have  to  separate  and  realize  what 
are  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
ideal  elements  in  the  rise  and  in  the 
fall  of  civilization.  Where  we  had  only 
one  cycle  before  us  in  history,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  settle  between 
cause  and  efi'ect.  When  we  have  eight 
or  nine  cycles  before  us,  and  can  com- 
pare the  details  in  several  of  them,  it 
becomes  clearer  how  various  move- 
ments are  connected.  Was  Diocletian's 
edict  of  prices  the  cause,  or  the  concom- 
itant, or  the  result,  of  the  decay  of  the 
Empire?  To  judge  of  this,  we  must 
observe  what  there  is  in  common  in  the 
times  of  Khammurabi,  Diocletian,  and 
in  more  recent  experiences,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  regulation  of  prices. 
Khammurabi's  law  was  evidently  a 
compromising  of  two  difi'erent  systems, 
the  city  and  the  pastoral  life.  Diocle- 
tian's law  was  at  the  junction  of  free 
outstanding  peoples  reacting  on  Roman 
life,  influenced  also  by  the  degradation 
of  currency.  Our  experience  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  where  city  life  became 
centralized  and  could  not  provide  its 
own  food,  so  that  the  separate  country 
life  interacted  on  it  irregularly.  Our 
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recent  war  experience  is  where  the  free 
flow  of  trade  was  interrupted,  and  for- 
eign supplies  were  intermittent  and  not 
subject  to  free  supply  and  demand, 
thus  giving  back  to  the  interaction  of 
two  separate  systems,  external  and  in- 
ternal. Such  seems  to  be  the  cause  of 
price-regulation;  but  it  can  only  be  a 
very  brief  phase,  just  so  long  as  supply 
is  automatic,  for  it  quickly  destroys 
supply  and  suppresses  demand. 

Another  question  to  be  answered: 
Are  we  to  regard  the  infiltration  of  a 
people  into  another  country  as  prepara- 
tory to  general  invasion?  The  fall  of 
the  first  prehistoric  civilization  was 
long  preceded  by  the  infiltration  of  the 
second  people.  A  similar  change  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  the  second  people;  also 
the  Syrian  break-up  of  the  Vlth  dynas- 
ty, the  Hyksos  invasion,  the  Greek  oc- 
cupation, and  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Egypt,  the  Germanic  conquest  of  Rome, 
the  Saxon  settlement  of  England,  and 
the  Danish  occupation  of  England  cul- 
minating in  the  Normans.  A  migration- 
conquest  (in  contrast  to  a  political 
conquest)  appears  to  be  usually  pre- 


ceded by  centuries  of  individual  entry 
and  settlement.  Let  us  beware  of  sys- 
tematic infiltration  by  other  nations. 

Comparative  history  is  necessary  for 
us  to  realize  that  no  civilization  is  influ- 
enced by  an  inferior,  but  only  by  a 
civilization  which  is  equal  or  superior 
in  some  respect.  We  see,  in  the  past, 
Elam  strongly  dominating  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  in  Egypt;  Syria  permeating 
Egypt  in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty;  Perso- 
Roman  work  modifying  China  in  the 
Han  period;  China  dominating  Japa- 
nese life;  Gothic  art  ruling  even  in  the 
Forum  of  Rome  under  Theodoric; 
Japan  influencing  European  work  now. 
In  each  case  there  are  qualities  in  the 
new  influence  which  are  superior  to  — 
or  lacking  in  —  the  existing  system. 

As  in  organic  life  we  realize  more  and 
more  how  essential  it  is  to  study  the 
life-cycle  of  each  organism,  if  we  would 
understand  its  real  conditions,  so  in  the 
biology  of  civilizations  we  must  study 
their  life-cycle  of  birth,  growth,  and 
decay,  if  we  would  know  the  cause  of 
changes  and  the  meaning  of  the  present 
world  around  us.  This  is  history. 


OUR  ENGLISH  COUNTRYSIDE 

BY  AN  ENGLISH  LABORER 

[A  series  of  nature  sketches,  the  first  two  of  which  we  reprint,  are  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  from  the  pen  of  a  farm  laborer  and  forester  whose  opportunities  for  education,  since 
he  left  school  at  the  age  of  eight,  have  been  limited  to  the  woods  and  fields.  His  wife,  who 
f&rtunately  is  an  excellent  penwoman,  has  aided  him  in  the  transcription  of  his  rough  notes, 
which  remain  here  cw  he  wrote  them,  except  for  the  very  slightest  editorial  touches  from  the  friend 
to  whom  he  first  showed  them.] 

From  the  Saturday  Review,  February  18  and  25 
(English  Tory  Weekly) 


Introductory 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  reader  to  know  how  and  why  I 
have  studied  Nature,  her  ways  and 
her  children.  As  I  mention  later  on, 
the  United  States  of  America  being  my 
birthplace,  the  reader  may  think  I  am 
an  American.  But  that  is  not  so;  my 
ancestors  have  for  generations  lived, 
and  some  of  them  have  farmed  their 
own  land,  on  the  borders  of  two  Mid- 
land counties.  One  of  my  kinsmen  who 
lived  and  died  in  that  quiet  spot  was 
noted  for  his  great  strength.  Even  as 
far  south  as  Sussex  I  have  been  told  of 
these  feats.  Other  of  my  kinsmen  have 
been  foresters,  so  perhaps  it  was  only 
natural  that  I  should  follow  that  occu- 
pation. At  one  time  I  worked  nine 
months  of  the  twelve  by  myself  at  the 
different  kinds  of  estate  work  that 
come  under  the  heading  of  forestry. 
During  the  years  I  have  studied  this 
class  of  work  I  have  found  out  many 
things  connected  with  birds,  animals, 
insects,  and  reptiles.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  write  of  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  during  my  working  and  leisure 
hours,  until  recently  a  friend,  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word,  by  a 
deal  of  persuasion  induced  me  to  write 
of  my  experiences. 


I  have  withheld  my  name  from  pub- 
lication for  certain  reasons  best  known 
to  myself.  Not  that  I  fear  being  chal- 
lenged about  what  I  have  written,  as 
every  incident  is  true  —  just  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard.  I  have  learned 
at  least  two  things  by  this  study  — 
patience  and  the  art  of  keeping  still. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  watched 
a  fox  to  his  lair  on  a  grassy  bank  and 
then  crawled  up  and  looked  at  him 
curled  up  asleep,  and  come  away  with- 
out disturbing  him,  and  have  lain 
among  heather  with  seven  little  rab- 
bits playing  and  scampering  over  my 
legs,  you  know  that  I  have  the  above- 
mentioned  arts.  It  was  with  no  thought 
of  recording  my  experiences  that  I  did 
these,  and  many  other  things,  but 
something  that  is  beyond  me  to  tell. 

I  like  to  think  of  God  in  the  music 
of  the  winds  among  the  trees,  in  the 
delicate  blossom  of  the  sweet  wild  rose, 
and  in  all  other  creations  of  His  hands; 
this  is  then  the  only  explanation  I 
can  give  as  to  how  I  became  a  lover  of 
Nature. 

I  have,  I  think,  admitted  to  all  the 
faults  (if  they  can  be  so  called)  that 
wild  creatures  are  credited  with,  and 
I  have  also  tried  to  show  the  amount 
of  good  they  do,  in  as  explicit  a  manner 
as  possible.  I  would  ask  the  readers 
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who  like  to  see  Latin  and  French  quo- 
tations, and  a  scientific  work  on  Nat- 
ural History,  to  remember  that  I  am 
not  a  university  scholar,  but,  just  as  I 
hope  to  be  until  the  finish,  a  forester. 

1.  At  Daybreak 

We  are  beside  a  large  pond  on  a 
July  morning,  just  as  the  first  gray 
light  of  dawn  appears  in  the  east.  The 
water-fowl  are  astir,  but  we  only  get 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  one,  as  the 
cold  mist  which  has  rested  over  the 
water  throughout  a  night  of  semi- 
twilight  rises  for  a  few  feet  and  then 
descends  again.  A  pale  yellow  light 
succeeds  the  gray;  then  comes  the  rose- 
tinted  flush  of  morn,  to  be  followed  by 
the  rising  sun.  As  its  life-giving  beams 
turn  the  gray  sheet  of  water  into  liquid 
gold,  the  water-fowls  splash  and  flutter 
over  their  morning  bath  and  the  cold 
mists  rise  and  float  away. 

A  couple  of  herons  fly  over  our  hid- 
ing-place and  settle  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  make  a  splendid  study  of  still 
life.  Water  voles  squeak  and  scamper 
along  their  runs  at  our  feet;  and  the 
coots,  moorhens,  wild  duck,  and  dab- 
chicks  that  are  feeding  among  the 
weeds  and  aquatic  plants  make  a  per- 
fect picture  of  *  water-fowl  at  home,' 
framed  in  a  border  of  dark-green  sedges 
and  reeds. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are 
nights  of  absolute  silence;  not  even  the 
hum  of  a  moth's  wing  or  the  drone  of  a 
beetle  falls  on  the  ear.  Even  the  night- 
jar forgets  for  a  time  to  reel  out  his 
spinning-wheel  song;  all  around  is  at 
perfect  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Nature  that  will  ever  remain  half 
unexplained,  wh}'  the  nights  should  be 
so.  But  no  matter  what  the  night  has 
been  like,  there  is  a  change  at  dawn; 
we  can  feel  it  without  seeing  it;  but  it 
is  subtle  and  undefinable:  Nature  has 
no  hard  or  fast  lines.  Books  have  been 
written  by  men  who  have  watched  wild 


creatures  in  secluded  spots  like  this, 
when  they  are  alone.  An  author, 
whose  descriptions  I  know  from  my 
own  observations  to  be  absolute  truth, 
has  been  severely  and  adversely  criti- 
cized by  persons  who  have  never  seen 
wild  life,  as  having  exaggerated. 

We  leave  the  beautiful  spot,  with  its 
hosts  of  wild  life,  very  reluctantly  and 
turn  homewards.  On  our  way  thither 
we  pass  a  lonely  farm  homestead,  and 
it  is  beyond  me  to  say  when  it  and  its 
surroundings  are  seen  at  their  best.  I 
have  seen  them  at  practically  all  hours 

—  under  the  soft  light  of  a  full  moon, 
and  when  the  setting  sun  throws  his 
red  and  gold  beams  athwart  the  yellow 
cornfields,  and  as  now,  in  the  pale 
light  of  early  morn.  Not  much  life  is 
stirring  as  we  reach  it,  but  we  linger 
for  a  time  at  the  gate  close  to  the  foot- 
path. From  here  is  a  good  view  of  the 
yard  and  buildings.  Presently  spar- 
rows flutter  out  from  the  eaves  and  fly 
to  the  cornfields,  which  are  fast  ripen- 
ing under  an  almost  tropical  sun  day 
after  day.  One  of  the  cats  comes  out 
of  the  barn  with  a  half-grown  rat  in  her 
mouth.  Two  kittens  run  out  from  the 
space  under  the  mounting-block  as 
they  see  her  approaching. 

The  yard  is  littered  with  straw;  one 
or  two  heaps  under  an  open  shed  look 
as  if  one  of  the  farm  hands  had  shaken 
some  of  it  up.  The  loud  *  snores'  com- 
ing from  that  direction  tell  us  what  is 
under  them.  This  habit  of  *  hovering,' 
that  is  to  say,  burrowing  under  straw 
or  a  like  material,  is  hereditary  in  pigs 

—  transmitted  by  their  wild  progeni-  \ 
tors.  In  districts  where  these  animals  ' 
are  turned  out  to  feed  on  acorns  and 
beech  nuts,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  when  rambling  about. 
They  are  then  very  savage,  and  it  is 
best  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Their 
'hovers'  are  then  made  of  twigs,  dead 
leaves,  and  dry  grass.  All  domestic  crea- 
tures at  times  show  traits  of  wildness. 
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On  the  margin  of  the  duck-pond  a 
dozen  fine  *  Aylesburys '  are  asleep,  and 
from  different  directions  several  roost- 
ers are  crowing.  Geese,  turkeys,  and 
guinea-fowl  are  here,  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  disturb  them,  as  they  will  make 
noise  enough  to  be  heard  a  mile  off  in 
the  hush  of  early  morn.  The  cows  are 
all  lying  down  in  the  grass:  'Munch, 
munch,  munch'  can  be  heard  as  they 
chew  their  cud  peacefully.  An  owl 
quarters  the  last  bit  of  his  beat,  and 
then  flies  through  the  pitch-hole  at  the 
end  of  the  barn  to  his  roosting-place 
on  a  beam.  These  birds  are  protected 
here,  and  woe  to  any  of  the  farm  hands 
if  they  are  known  to  molest  them.  The 
gamekeeper  too  —  an  exception  I  own 
—  protects  them  here  and  everywhere 
on  his  beat.  The  cart  horses  come  up  to 
the  gate  where  we  are  standing.  The 
carter  will  soon  be  here,  so  it  is  time  for 
us  to  be  moving.  To  reach  home  we 
pass  through  a  belt  of  firs,  and  as  we 
enter  them  the  last  mists  float  away 
over  the  tree-tops  in  the  warm  air. 
Wild  life  is  here  at  every  turn,  but  we 
cannot  stay,  for  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  distant  cottage  chimney  into 
the  clear  blue  sky  tells  us  another  day 
of  toil  is  at  hand. 

II.  By  the  Side  of  the  River  Avon 

I The  river  Avon  has  perhaps  been 
more  immortalized  in  popular  poetry 
than  any  other  river  in  these  isles.  All 
my  early  life  was  spent  in  close  vicin- 
ity to  it;  and  the  beauties  of  Nature 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  those  lovely 
stretches  of  the  river  are  too  deeply 
engraved  on  my  memory  for  time  to 
efface.  There  you  can  wander  for 
hours  amid  such  richness  of  vegetation 
that  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the 
Tropics.  It  is  an  aspect  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  fertility  perhaps  seldom, 
if  ever,  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

On  the  banks,  and  even  on  the  water, 
flowers  of  many  varied  hues  bloom  to 


perfection.  The  tall,  brown,  feathery 
bloom  of  the  reed  nods  beside  the 
brown  reed-mace,  and  is  shaken  by 
every  breeze  that  makes  a  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  yellow 
iris  towers  above  the  white  and  golden 
water  lilies,  whose  leaves,  touching 
each  other,  make  a  hiding-place  for 
many  a  fish.  The  rich  purple  flowering 
willow,  or  rosebay,  mixes  with  the 
exquisite  blue  forget-me-not;  and  the 
odor  of  brookmint  fills  the  air.  Along 
the  banks  are  silvery  willows  which 
cast  their  shadows  on  the  stream,  and 
opening  their  small  yellow  blooms  in 
early  Spring,  nourish  various  insect 
tribes,  when  scarce  another  flower 
offers  them  food. 

Beautiful  as  they  are  in  that  early 
time,  there  is  a  period  when  they  are 
more  so,  and  that  is  when  the  bloom 
has  ripened  and  the  soft  downy  clusters 
are  floating  far  and  wide  on  the  gentle 
breezes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  wander  here  at  early 
morn,  or  when  the  twilight  shadows 
are  spreading  over  the  landscape,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  water  gis  it 
winds  among  the  reeds  and  sedges, 
and  seems  to  be  Nature's  appointed 
accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds. 

The  familiar  dark-blue  form  of  the 
swallow  skims  so  near  to  you  that  you 
can  hear  the  snap  of  his  beak  as  he 
catches  a  fly;  and  over  the  water  the 
sand  martin  flies  among  the  gnats. 
The  sunshine  glitters  on  the  stream, 
and  every  dewdrop  sparkles  like  a 
diamond.  There  seems  a  sacred  silence 
on  the  surrounding  country  broken 
only  by  the  music  of  Nature,  which  is 
never  silent.  This  is  the  haunt  of  many 
creatures  of  the  wild;  and  here  may  be 
heard,  at  practically  any  hour  in  the 
season  of  the  year  he  is  resident  with 
us,  the  song  of  the  sedge  warbler, 
even  when  the  moon  and  stars  are 
shining.    You  may  perhaps  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  this  annual  visitor  as  he 
sits  for  a  moment  on  the  hawthorn 
bush  covered  with  pink  and  white 
blossoms;  but  he  is  more  often  heard 
than  seen,  as  the  sedges  and  flowering 
rushes  —  his  favorite  haunts  —  keep 
him  out  of  sight.  This  bird  visits  our 
isles  in  April,  and  will  remain  even 
until  October;  he  is,  with  his  companion 
the  reed  warbler,  the  earliest  migratory 
songster  of  the  riverside. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  nest  of  the 
reed  warbler,  which  is  composed  of 
long  grasses  wound  round  three  or 
four  reeds  which  act  as  a  support,  and 
is  lined  with  the  soft  down  of  the  wil- 
low and  wooL  If  you  look  at  the  flood 
mark  on  that  old  beech  tree  at  the 
bend  of  the  river  you  will  see  the  nest 
is  placed  at  such  a  height  in  the  reeds 
as  to  be  in  perfect  safety.  Many  times, 
when  a  boy,  I  swam  out  to  the  reeds  to 
see  their  nests,  but  I  could  never  be 
tempted  to  take  one;  and  even  if  I  had, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cut 
the  reeds,  so  firmly  is  it  bound  to  them. 

On  the  top  of  one  of  the  pollard  wil- 
lows that  grow  on  the  bank,  under  a 
bower  of  brambles  and  mountain  ash, 


—  undoubtedly  carried  there  and  drop- 
ped by  some  bird,  —  a  wild  duck 
makes  its  nest. 

In  a  hole  in  the  bank  a  kingfisher  has 
for  a  number  of  years  had  its  nest, 
despite  the  fact  that  I  once  removed 
the  turf  to  look  at  it,  but  before  re- 
placing it  I  put  some  strips  of  board 
across  so  that  it  was  in  no  way  dis- 
turbed. 

You  can  see  and  hear  the  snipe 
drumming  to  his  mate  as  she  sits  on 
her  nest;  and  if  we  walk  here  in  winter, 
his  *  scape,  scape,  skeep'  will  be  heard 
as  we  startle  him  from  the  little  ditches 
that  here  and  there  intersect  these 
broad  meadowlands  by  the  riverside. 

If  you  part  the  grasses  on  the  bank, 
you  will  find  a  little  run  leading  to  the 
hole  of  the  water  vole,  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  alarm  him,  as  he  sits  feeding,  he 
drops  with  a  loud  plop  into  the  water, 
which  acts  as  a  warning  to  other  crea- 
tures of  the  riverside.  The  otter,  too, 
has  his  home  here,  but  of  him  I  must 
write  some  other  time.  At  spots  like 
these  it  is  delightsome  to  feel  alone 
with  Nature,  and,  it  may  be,  through 
Nature,  with  Nature's  Designer. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


POETS,   PAINTERS,  PUDDINGS 

BY  RICHARD  HUGHES 
[Spectator] 

Poets,  painters,  and  puddings  —  these 
three 

Make  up  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Poets  make  faces 

And  splendid  grimaces : 

They  twit  you,  and  spit  you 

On  words,  then  admit  you 

To  heaven  or  hell 

By  the  tales  that  they  tell. 

Painters  are  gay 
As  young  rabbits  in  May : 
They  buy  jolly  mugs, 
Bowls,  pictures,  and  jugs: 
The  things  round  their  necks 
Have  big  spots,  or  else  checks. 
For  they  like  something  red 
As  a  frame  for  the  head: 
Or  in  dolorous  wise 
They  will  glower  their  eyes 
And  curse  you,  with  oaths 
That  tear  holes  in  your  clothes. 
(With  nothing  to  mend  them 
You  *d  best  not  offend  them!) 

Puddings  should  be 

Full  of  currants,  for  me: 

Mixed  in  a  pail. 

Tied  in  the  tail 

Of  a  worn-out  shirt: 

So  hot  that  they  hurt. 

So  huge  that  they  last 

From  the  dim-distant  past 

Until  crack  o'  doom 

Lifts  the  roof  off  the  room. 

Poets,  painters,  and  puddings  —  these 
three 

Crown  the  day  as  it  crowned  should  be. 


THE  BIRCH 

BY  HUMBERT  WOLFE 
[Beacon] 

Ann,  my  daughter,  finds  a  church 
In  the  heart  of  every  birch. 
And  the  net  of  silver  doth 
Serve  her  for  an  altar  cloth. 

There  no  doubt  are  golden  trees 

In  the  lost  Hesperides, 

Where  the  great  sun,  when  he  dapples 

Leaves  with  gold,  finds  golden  apples. 

And  young  love,  as  Shakespeare  knows. 
Still  is  climbing  after  those, 
While  beneath  the  little  grasses 
Burn  and  wither  as  love  passes. 

But  the  birch  is  always  cool 
And  her  leaves  as  beautiful. 
Though  wild  love  has  never  yet 
Stormed  her  silver  parapet. 

Gold  is  mortal,  gold  will  crumble; 
Love  and  golden  apples  tumble; 
But  a  child's  heart  lends  her  tree 
Silver  immortality. 


A  MEMORY 

BY  L.  A.  G.  STRONG 
[Spectaior] 

When  I  was  as  high  as  that, 
I  saw  a  poet  in  his  hat. 
I  think  the  poet  must  have  smiled 
At  such  a  solemn,  gazing  child. 

Now  was  n't  it  a  funny  thing 
To  get  a  sight  of  J.  M.  Synge, 
And  notice  nothing  but  his  hat? 
But  life  is  often  queer  like  that. 
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THE  MOOR  DOUBLE-KEYBOARD  PIANO 

A  RECITAL  on  the  new  double-key- 
board piano  invented  by  the  EngUsh 
musician,  Emmanuel  Moor,  was  given 
not  long  ago  in  ^olian  Hall,  London. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  public  demon- 
strations of  what  the  new  instrument 
can  do.  The  artist  was  Miss  Winifred 
Christie,  and  the  critic  of  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  in  reviewing  her  play- 
ing, says  that  some  of  the  effects 
*  sounded  rather  thick  and  heavy, 
whereas  others  were  exceedingly  rich 
and  beautiful.'  This  critic,  who  seems 
very  friendly  to  the  new  invention, 
says,  *  It  was  all  a  question  of  the  right 
and  wrong  use  of  an  instrument  which 
is  in  itself  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  an 
epoch-making  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  art.* 

In  the  last  number  of  Music  and  Let- 
ters, a  British  musical  quarterly,  there 
is  a  long  article  on  the  new  piano  by 
Dr.  Donald  Tovey.  Dr.  Tovey  thus 
describes  the  inventor  of  the  new 
piano :  — 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Moor  is  a  prolific  com- 
poser, whose  work  always  shows  three 
qualities,  however  wide  the  range  he  has 
covered,  or  whatever  the  contrast  between 
one  work  and  another.  It  is  always  emi- 
nently noble  in  style;  eminently  sensitive  as 
to  quality  or  tone  and  suitability  for  the 
instruments  used;  and  eminently  in  the 
character  of  an  extemporization. 

If  any  composer  could  wish  to  invent  an 
instrument,  he  must  be  a  typical  improvvi- 
satore;  and  if  his  invention  is  to  be  artisti- 
cally desirable,  his  taste  must  be  of  singular 
purity.  Such  an  inventor  is  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Moor.  There  is  nothing  improvised  about 
his  Duplex-Coupler  pianoforte.  The  very 
impatience  which  makes  him  brush  aside 
as  pedantries  the  conservative  accuracies 
of  the  musical  historian  has  made  him 
grimly  concentrated  in  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  his  new  instrument.  Before 


this  instrument  was  actually  produced,  Mr. 
Moor  had  written  pamphlets  describing  it 
and  other  inventions  of  the  future.  In 
these  he  vigorously  expresses  his  discontent 
with  existing  instruments,  and  he  explicitly 
challenges  instrument  makers  to  take  up 
what  he  very  reasonably  tells  them  is  their 
problem,  that  of  executing  the  ideas  which 
he  puts  before  them.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  these  preliminary  pamphlets  convey  a 
quite  wrong  impression  of  the  work  that  he 
has  done.  The  aristocratic,  improvisatorial 
character  that  may  be  ascribed  to  his  com- 
positions by  enthusiastic  or  cold  criticism 
finds  no  counterpart  in  the  work  he  has 
himself  done  in  his  Duplex-Coupler  piano- 
forte. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  to  imagine  that  he  has  merely  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  inventing  the  great  idea 
of  the  instrument,  and  has  left  to  others  the 
humble  task  of  overcoming  the  immense 
technical  and  mechanical  difficulties  of 
carrying  it  out.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
asserted  that  Mr.  Moor  has  done  the  solid 
scientific  and  practical  work  in  every  par- 
ticular of  his  invention,  and  this  assertion 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fullest 
recognition  of  the  skill,  the  individual 
ingenuity,  and  the  far-seeing  enterprise  of 
the  eminent  pianoforte  makers,  Messrs. 
Schmitt-Flohr,  of  Berne,  who  have  realized 
his  conception. 

Dr.  Tovey,  who  has  himself  learned 
to  use  the  new  instrument,  thus  de- 
scribes it:  — 

The  simple  facts  are,  first,  that  the  upper 
keyboard  is  throughout  an  octave  higher 
than  the  lower,  and  secondly,  that  the  new 
pedal  couples  the  notes  of  the  upper  key- 
board to  those  of  the  lower,  so  that  when 
this  pedal  is  down,  everything  played  on  the 
lower  keyboard  is  doubled  in  octaves.  This 
coupling  takes  place  without  affecting  the 
keys  of  the  upper  manual.  There  are  only 
one  set  of  hammers  and  one  set  of  strings. 
I  was  unable  to  detect  any  inconvenience  in 
the  action  on  either  manual  with  or  without 
the  coupler.  There  is  absolutely  no  loss  to 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  pianoforte; 
and  even  if  the  new  resources  had  been  full 
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of  imperfections  and  inequalities,  they 
would  still  be  all  pure  gain  as  far  as  they 
went.  The  one  imperfection  that  is  notice- 
able in  this  first  specimen  of  the  instrument 
has  already  been  removed  by  Mr.  Moor, 
who  has  invented  an  ingenious  double  es- 
capement which  will  be  applied  to  future 
specimens.  Without  this  double  escapement 
any  note  that  is  already  being  held  down  on 
one  manual  or  with  the  coupler  cannot 
sound  again  until  you  have  let  it  go.  The 
double  escapement  will  remove  the  last 
hindrance  to  the  perfect  independence  of 
the  two  keyboards. 

ALBION  WRESTLES  WITH   *THE  AMERI- 
ICAN  language' 

The  Englishman  endeavoring  to 
cope  with  the  darker  mysteries  of 
American  slang  is  ever  an  entertaining 
spectacle,  but  when  anyone  so  staid  as 
a  book-reviewer  of  the  highly  conserva- 
tive Saturday  Review  seeks  to  wield  the 
foreign  idiom,  the  hilarity  of  the  enter- 
tainment becomes  a  little  painful.  This 
is  a  paragraph  from  a  recent  review  of 
an  American  novel  —  which  in  common 
charity  shall  be  nameless  here :  — 

Of  the  subject  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  treats  of  the  adventures  of  a  young 
smart-Aleck  from  New  York  City  who, 
having  gotten  bunged  up  some  in  an  auto 
smash  on  Broadway,  same  time  as  the  bulls 
were  after  him  for  running  contraband, 
skipped  out  to  a  lonesome  little  burg  in 
Indiana,  where  he  started  in  putting  across 
a  lot  of  dope  to  the  Hoosier  simps  about 
being  a  wounded  doughboy,  with  a  stack 
of  medals.  And  he  was  getting  away  with 
it  good,  when  one  of  these  hayseeds  sus- 
picioned  something,  and  flagged  Pinker- 
ton's  guys  to  take  a  hand;  as  well  as  putting 
his  best  girl  wise,  so  she  tied  a  can  to  him 
and  gave  him  a  swift  kick.  Then  he  al- 
lowed it  was  time  to  beat  it,  but  before  he 
got  started  the  brother  of  another  kid  who 
bad  fallen  for  him  pulled  the  rough  stuff 
on  him,  and  he  sure  got  it  where  the  chicken 
?ot  the  axe.  We  trust  that  we  have  now 
nade  the  general  idea  of  the  book  as  clear  as 
)ur  acquaintance  with  the  language  permits. 


The  whole  paragraph  is  reminiscent 
of  the  truly  dreadful  things  that  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  taught 
nice  old  French  ladies  to  say,  under  the 
impression  —  though  not  on  the  part 
of  the  guileful  doughboy  —  that  they 
were  talking  English. 

* 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  WRATH  OF  MR. 
GEOFFREY  DEARMER 

The  vein  of  mysticism  that  so  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Geoff'rey  Dearmer  does  not  by  any 
means  preclude  his  writing  vigorous 
and  indignant  verse  upon  occasion.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Dearmer  is  often  a  pamphlet- 
eer in  verse,  and  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent contributors  to  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton's militant  Catholic  weekly,  the 
New  Witness.  Often  catching  the  gen- 
uine lyric  note  in  his  religious  poems, 
he  is  also  quite  capable  of  a  flippant 
little  ditty  like  the  following,  which 
appears  in  the  Westminster  Gazette:  — 

AMBROSE  ALWAYSRIGHT 

I  murdered  Ambrose  Alwaysright, 
By  request,  on  Monday  night. 
Ambrose  was  a  male  monstrosity, 
Simply  oozing  with  pomposity. 
He  was  very  avaricious. 
Mean,  unmanly,  and  malicious. 
He  used  everyone.  He  used 
All  the  people  he  abused. 

He  would  dine  with  A  on  Sunday 

And  abuse  the  man  on  Monday. 

In  a  grillroom  he  would  grumble. 

You  would  pay  and  he  would  fumble. 

Decency  he  would  resent 

And  dismiss  as  'sentiment.' 

So  I  killed  him.  When  committed 

I  was  instantly  acquitted. 

When  acquitting  me,  the  judge 

Did  not  hesitate  or  budge. 

'Smith,'  he  said,  'how  good  your  nerve  is; 

You  've  performed  a  public  service. 

Come  and  dine  to-night;  another 

Alwaysright  (the  dead  man's  brother) 

Will  be  there,  at  eight  o'clock  — ' 

I  nodded  as  I  left  the  dock. 

Few  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
this  summary  disposal  of  the  objection- 
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able  Mr.  Alwaysright.  Mr.  Dearmer 
may  even  yet  be  overwhelmed  with  in- 
vitations to  dinner  in  the  United  States. 

* 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  AS  A  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CANDIDATE 

The  West  Edinburgh  Labor  Party 
not  long  ago  suggested  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  that  they  would  like  to  have  him 
for  their  candidate  for  Parliament  at 
the  next  election.  Mr.  Shaw  promptly 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  *I  shall 
stand,  not  for  Parliament,  but  for  tell- 
ing Parliament  what  I  think  of  it,  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  who  elect  it.'  As 
Mr.  Shaw  hastened  to  explain  to  the 
Labor  leaders,  this,  although  *a  useful 
and  necessary  occupation,'  is  *not  one 
that  wins  votes.'  He  reassured  the 
political  leaders  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  statement  that  *they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me  at  the  forthcoming 
general  election.' 

Mr.  Shaw  then  proceeded  to  find 
fault  with  the  present  organization  of 
Parliament  in  the  following  terms :  — 

If  the  Labor  Party,  or  any  other  party, 
will  guarantee  me  an  unopposed  election 
and  a  salary  of  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  with  a  handsome  pension,  I  may  at 
least  consider  the  proposition  that  I  should 
narrow  my  audience  from  civilized  mankind 
to  the  handful  of  bewildered  commercial 
gentlemen  at  Westminster  who  are  now 
earnestly  ruining  Europe  as  the  stupidest 
way  of  ruining  their  own  country;  but  my 
answer  would  probably  be  the  same  —  it 
would  be  easier  and  pleasanter  to  drown 
myself. 

* 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  ENGLAND 

British  publishers  announce  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  new  books  for  early 
publication.  Messrs.  Constable  have 
just  issued  a  book  called  The  Jews,  by 
Hilaire  Belloc,  which  will  deal  with  the 


problems  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Messrs.  Heinemann, 
who  are  bringing  out  an  English 
edition  of  Emery  Holloway's  Uncol- 
lected Poetry  and  Prose  of  Walt  Whit- 
many  are  also  including  in  their  spring 
list  an  anthology  of  little-known  minor 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  This  is  the  work  of 
I.  A.  Williams,  who  contributes  bio- 
graphical notes  from  time  to  time  to 
the  London  Mercury,  and  will  be  en- 
titled Byways  Round  Helicon.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Squire,  editor  of  the  Mercury, 
will  contribute  the  preface. 

Mrs.  Watts-Dunton's  Recollections 
of  Swinburne,  which  was  to  have  been 
published  last  fall  and  has  been  held 
over,  will  be  published  almost  iimnedi- 
ately.  The  book  will  describe  the  rela- 
tionship of  Swinburne  and  Watts- 
Dunton,  and  their  methods  of  work. 
Hints  that  have  leaked  out  from  the 
publisher's  office  indicate  that  Mrs. 
Watts-Dunton  will  probably  differ 
from  some  of  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse's  article  on  Swinburne 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Mr.  Herbert  Sidebotham  is  at  work 
on  an  official  biography  of  Lord  Fisher, 
so  long  the  one  most  prominent 
figure  in  British  naval  circles.  This 
book  will,  however,  not  be  ready  for 
publication  until  next  year. 

♦ 
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EUROPE  S  DIVIDED  SOCIALISTS 

The  war  rent  asunder  the  Interna- 
tional-Socialist organization  of  Europe, 
and  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  added 
another  rift  to  its  disjointed  structure. 
The  result  was  three  new  groups  of 
Socialist  and  Labor  Parties,  each  calling 
itself  an  International.  The  Third  Inter- 
national of  Moscow  stands  farthest  to 
the  Left,  and  preaches  violent  revolu- 
tion and  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty. It  includes  the  dominant  Com- 
munist Party  in  Russia,  and  similar 

i  organizations  in  most  European  coun- 
tries and  Great  Britain.  The  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  Socialist  Parties 
have  professed  allegiance  to  this  Inter- 
national.   The  Communists  are  the 

1  weakest  Socialist  Party,  however,  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain. 
In  the  latter  country  the  official  Com- 
munist Party  numbers  about  10,000. 
The  organized  Communists  in  Italy 
number  70,000;  in  Norway  97,000;  in 
France  130,000;  in  Czechoslovakia 
360,000,  and  in  Germany  the  same  num- 
ber. However,  there  is  probably  less 
solidarity  in  this  organization  than  in 
either  of  the  other  Internationals. 

The  Vienna,  or  *  Two-and-a-half  ,* 
International  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Socialist  groups.  It  receives  its  princi- 
^  pal  support  —  numerically,  at  least  — 
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from  the  German  Independent-Social- 
ist Party,  which  broke  off  from  the 
regular  Socialist  Party  in  1916,  because 
it  would  no  longer  support  the  war.  It 
enrolls  many  distinguished  men  in  its 
ranks.  The  Austrian  Socialist-Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  English  Independent- 
Labor  Party,  the  Swiss  Socialist  Party, 
those  French  Socialists  who  refused  to 
go  over  to  the  Moscow  International, 
and  a  number  of  other  Socialists  and 
Labor  Parties  in  the  smaller  European 
countries  and  South  America,  belong  to 
this  group. 

The  Second  International  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  pre-war  Interna- 
tional, and  includes  the  so-called  Con- 
servative-Socialist Party  of  Europe  and 
the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  of 
Great  Britain.  In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  isolated  parties  that  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  these  groups. 

Recently  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  bring  together  these  three 
antagonistic  Internationals.  Early  in 
February  a  conference  was  held  at 
Paris  with  that  object  in  view,  but  its 
purpose  was  defeated  by  the  railway 
strike  in  Germany,  which  prevented 
delegates  from  that  country  attending. 
Late  in  February  what  was  virtually  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence occurred  at  Frankfort.  It  was 
attended  by  delegates  of  the  two  more 
by  ihe  Living  Age  Co. 
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conservative  Internationals,  though 
Moscow  intimated  its  willingness  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  fusion  of  all 
three  groups.  Simultaneously  a  so- 
called  'Five  Country ' Labor  and  Social- 
ist Conference  was  also  held  at  Frank- 
fort. The  delegates  came  from  Belgium, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
This  Conference,  which  devoted  itself 
mainly  to  a  discussion  of  Reparations, 
adopted  a  resolution  affirming  the  obli- 
gation of  Germany  to  restore  the  dev- 
astated districts  of  France,  but  de- 
claring that  the  inclusion  of  pension  and 
similar  charges  in  the  Reparations  ac- 
count against  Germany  violated  the 
pledge  which  the  Entente  and  America 
gave  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
mistice, and  that  these  burdens  should 
be  borne  jointly  by  all  the  five  belliger- 
ent Powers. 

Probably  the  Socialist  Parties  of 
Europe  are  still  a  long  way  from  agree- 
ment or  from  combining  in  a  single 
organization;  but  the  drift  is  now  toward 
something  more  nearly  approaching 
solidarity  than  has  existed  since  1914. 


PUZZLING  RUSSIA 

Although  many  barriers  to  inter- 
course between  Russia  and  the  Western 
world  have  been  removed,  the  former 
country  remains  almost  as  difficult  to 
elucidate  and  as  dangerous  a  subject  for 
generalization  as  it  ever  was.  While 
millions  are  starving  along  the  Volga,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  Moscow  Isvestiya 
of  February  4,  great  areas  of  Russia  not 
remote  from  that  district  are  malting 
and  distilling  their  surplus  grain  and 
indulging  in  bucolic  bacchanalia  after  a 
long  period  of  abstinence.  To  quote 
from  this  article,  written  by  a  Bolshevist 
author :  — 

Peasant  villages  are  being  drowned  in 
home-distilled  vodka.  In  the  district  of 
Bezhetska  whole  countrysides  are  engaged 
in  brewing  beer  and  distilling  spirits.  Cabin 


stoves  are  used  to  make  home-brew  instead 
of  cabbage  soup.  Vodka  is  even  being  ship-  J 
ped  to  the  cities,  disguised  as  milk,  and  sold 
in  cafes  and  hotels.  In  the  province  of 
Akmolinsk  there  is  not  a  peasant  hut  where 
the  table  is  not  loaded  with  home-distilled 
spirits  and  home-brewed  beer.  In  the 
province  of  Volgoda  peasants  take  turns  at 
the  stills  and  drink  not  only  at  meals  but 
direct  from  the  distilling-cans.  Apparatus 
passes  from  neighbor  to  neighbor.  One 
province  has  become  practically  a  huge 
distillery.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Rybinsk,  where  on  a  single  feast-day  the 
militia  seized  eight  barrels  of  home-brew 
and  nine  stills.  Conditions  are  similar  in 
the  provinces  of  Chernigov,  Gomel,  and 
Tver. 

Young  people  are  becoming  drunkards 
and  there  has  been  a  revival  of  fighting  and 
murdering.  .  .  .  The  peasants  praise  all 
this  and  call  it  a  fine  thing.  .  .  .  Comrades 
who  went  down  to  Bezhetska  say  that  at  a 
recent  festival  there  was  drinking  for  three 
days.  .  .  .  The  village  Soviet,  the  Cantonal 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  militia  all 
drink.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poods  of  grain  are  used  to  distill  vodka. 
One  canton  is  reported  by  a  party  comrade 
to  be  using  as  much  as  fifteen  thousand 
poods  of  grain  for  this  purpose.  Along  the 
Volga  people  have  become  brutes  and  are 
eating  the  bodies  of  their  dead  children,  while 
in  the  central  provinces  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  priceless  in  these  days,  are 
being  used  for  this  disgusting  debauchery. 

With  all  the  brutality  and  barbarism 
that  were  its  superficial  phenomena,  and 
despite  its  exaltation  of  materialism  and 
its  denial  of  any  faith  that  transcends 
the  things  of  this  world,  Russian  Com- 
munism had  a  moral  aspect.  Future  his 
torians  may  draw  interesting  parallels 
between  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Communist  Revolution  in 
Russia.  Now  that  their  faith  is  falsified 
by  events,  the  idealists  and  enthusiasts 
of  the  movement  are  suffering  pitiful 
disillusionment.  Occasional  letters  and 
contributions  to  the  Bolshevist  papers 
vividly  describe  this  revulsion. 

A  young  Communist,  who  for  four 
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years  had  made  every  sacrifice  for  the 
cause,  fighting  at  the  Front,  sufi'ering 
privation,  surviving  illness  with  cour- 
age unshaken,  writes  that  he  has  lost 
faith  in  the  nearness  of  the  bright  future 
of  his  earlier  hopes,  and  that  *  the  night- 
mare of  disillusionment'  has  seized  his 
soul.  He  adds:  *  Disillusionment  is  a 
terrible  thing.  It  corrodes  even  a  well 
man,  and  me  particularly  because  of 
my  physical  illness.'  He  mentions  a 
brother  who  fought  for  two  years  in  the 
Red  Army  and  recently  committed  sui- 
cide, just  when  life  seemed  to  promise 
him  better  things;  and  adds:  *I  begin  to 

think  that  L  shot  himself  because 

of  this  nightmare  of  disillusionment.' 

The  reopening  of  shops,  and  espe- 
cially of  comparatively  luxurious  places 
of  private  entertainment  in  Moscow, 
has  produced  the  same  bitterness  of 
soul  in  such  people  that  sincere  Round- 
heads probably  experienced  at  witness- 
ing the  Court  revels  of  Charles  II  after 
the  Restoration.  A  writer  in  the  Bol- 
shevist press  observes :  — 

The  real  cannibals  are  not  those  un- 
fortunate ones  who,  driven  mad  by  hunger, 
are  gnawing  the  corpses  of  their  children 
along  the  Volga;  the  real  cannibals  are 
those  in  Moscow  who,  in  luxurious  restau- 
rants, with  goblets  of  champagne,  congratu- 
late each  other  on  the  New  Year,  on  the 
new  profit,  on  the  new  robberies,  on  the 
new  demoralization. 

Less  emotional,  naturally,  are  the 
reports  of  Western  witnesses.  W.  N. 
Ewer,  writing  to  the  radical  Daily  Her- 
ald from  Moscow,  says  that  the  reports 
current  abroad,  to  the  efi*ect  that  the 
shops  in  that  city  are  'packed  with 
luxuries  of  every  kind'  and  that  high 
life  has  been  resumed  on  something  ap- 
proaching the  old  scale,  are  not  correct. 
Some  shops  are  open,  and  a  few  are 
brilliantly  lighted.  Luxury  goods  are 
displayed,  but  they  are  remnants  of 
what  has  been  concealed  during  the 
past  four  years.  Speaking  of  the  Cafe 


Empire,  reputed  to  be  the  centre  of 
new  fashionable  life  in  the  Soviet  capi- 
tal, this  correspondent  says :  — 

There  was  the  big  cafe,  as  it  was  before 
the  Revolution,  only  somewhat  shabby; 
there  were  the  waiters  in  evening  dress, 
also  a  little  shabby;  and  there  was  the 
orchestra  playing,  significantly  enough, 
tunes  five  and  ten  years  old.  But  that  was 
all.  For  between  two  and  three  dollars  in 
American  currency  —  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  rubles  in  the  money  of 
the  country  —  one  could  obtain  a  plain 
meal.  Most  of  the  customers  were  sipping 
tea  or  drinking  a  very  light  beer,  which  is 
the  only  alcoholic  drink  now  permitted. 

This  correspondent  remarks  that  the 
rumors  of  extravagant  living  among  the 
commissars  are  untrue,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  goes.  *I  saw  Maksim  Litvi- 
nofi*  at  supper  in  his  office  —  it  was 
black  bread,  cheese,  and  tea.' 

According  to  other  informants,  pri- 
vate industries  and  competitive  trade 
have  revived  to  a  point  where  advertise- 
ments have  begun  to  appear  in  Mos- 
cow papers.  The  New  State  Bank  is 
beseiged  with  demands  for  loans  by  pri- 
vate enterprises  and  cooperative  socie- 
ties, at  rates  ranging  from  8  per  cent  to 
12  per  cent  per  month.  The  coopera- 
tives have  been  partially  liberated  from 
the  paralyzing  Government  control 
which  was  exercised  over  them  for  the 
past  few  years. 

Salt  is  so  scarce  and  the  demand  for 
it  so  keen  that  it  has  become  one  of  the 
favorite  articles  of  theft.  Well  toward 
one  fifth  of  the  quantity  shipped  is 
stolen  in  course  of  transportation.  Hugo 
Stinnes  is  reported  to  have  bought  from 
the  Soviet  Government  the  Metropole, 
in  Moscow,  and  the  Astoria,  in  Petro- 
grad,  the  two  finest  hotels  in  Russia. 

The  Morning  Post,  which  is  consist- 
ently alarmist  with  regard  to  Russia, 
reports  that  Trotzky  has  recently  per- 
suaded the  Soviet  Executive  to  vote 
sixteen  million  rubles  in  gold,  or  eight 
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million  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  army 
supplies  abroad,  and  that  this  money 
has  been  transmitted  to  London  for  that 
purpose.  Paul  Scheffer,  the  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  Berliner  Tage- 
hlatU  who  recently  had  a  talk  with  Trotz- 
ky,  reports  that  the  Russian  War  Com- 
missar personally  assured  him  that  the 
property,  profits,  and  personal  security 
of  foreigners  doing  business  in  Russia 
would  be  guaranteed.  The  only  thing 
that  might  cause  the  confiscation  of 
their  property  would  be  a  successful 
and  world-wide  Communist  revolution. 
That  was  the  only  reservation  in  Rus- 
sia's guaranty  to  aliens  doing  business 
within  her  territories. 

* 

AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS  IN  ARGENTINA 

A  LEADING  Argentine  economist,  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Bunge,  has  estimated 
that  the  live  stock  of  Argentina  was 
worth  before  the  war  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  pesos,  or  a  very  important 
fraction  of  the  entire  national  wealth. 
The  price  of  cattle  has  fallen  50  per 
cent  within  a  year.  In  November  1920 
a  fat  steer  was  worth  at  the  Buenos 
Aires  stockyards  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  To- 
day it  is  worth  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars. Naturally  banks  are  not  loaning 
money  to  ranchers  and  farmers  under 
these  conditions.  The  farmers  are  not 
buying  from  the  merchants,  and  retail 
trade  has  shrunk  sadly  from  what  it  was 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

Approximately  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail in  other  rural  industries.  Several 
agricultural  congresses  have  been  held 
to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  situation. 
Many  ranchers  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  them  money  directly  to 
tide  over  their  present  embarrassment; 
others  urge  a  legal  minimum  price  for 
exported  live  stock  and  live-stock  prod- 
ucts; and  still  a  third  party  advocates 


large  Government  loans  to  European 
consumers,  to  enable  the  latter  to  make 
liberal  purchases  of  Argentine  products. 
The  first  proposal,  for  a  Government 
loan,  has  assumed  concrete  form  in  a 
plan  to  have  the  National  Bank  advance 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  paper  pesos  — 
equivalent  to  somewhat  less  than  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  in  United  States 
currency  —  against  live  stock,  wool, 
grain,  and  farm  mortgages  as  security. 
The  loans  would  be  repayable  in  equal 
quarterly  installments  during  the  next 
five  years. 

Most  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the 
Argentine  are  natives  of  that  country, 
while  the  railways  and  packing-houses 
are  controlled  by  English  and  United 
States  capital.  This  condition  adds  an 
element  of  political  hostility  to  the  de- 
mand that  a  minimum  export-price  be 
placed  upon  live  stock  and  packing- 
house products  exported.  The  export 
trade  is  well  organized.  The  producers 
have  hitherto  been  unorganized,  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  themselves. 
Last  July  graziers  were  receiving  for 
their  wool  rather  less  than  one  half 
what  it  cost  to  put  it  on  the  market; 
simultaneously,  however,  exporters 
were  obtaining  for  the  same  wool  nearly 
three  times  what  they  paid  for  it,  or  30 
per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production. 
Among  the  suggestions  relating  to  the 
extension  of  credit  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
encourage  consumers  to  purchase  in  the 
Argentine  market,  is  one  to  loan  Ger- 
many two  hundred  million  dollars  gold 
and  Belgium  fifty  million  dollars  gold 
for  this  purpose. 

CURRENT  POLITICS  IN  GERMANY 

A  Berlin  correspondent  contributes 
to  V Europe  Nouvelle  an  article  upon  the 
present  status  of  political  parties  in 
Germany,  indicating  that  political 
groups  in  that  country  are  gravitating 
around  either  Hugo  Stinnes  or  Walter 
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Rathenau  as  their  centre.  These  two 
industrialists  have  become  protagonists 
of  antagonistic  schools  of  political  and 
business  thought.  Stinnes  stands  for 
industrial  Junkerism.  He  is  backed  by 
the  old  monarchistic  and  reactionary 
parties,  and  by  imperialistic  business 
interests  in  general.  Rathenau  —  who 
champions  a  policy  of  international 
reconciliation,  the  subordination  of  in- 
dustry to  society  instead  of  society  to 
industry,  and  political  liberalism  —  is 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  promising 
leader  of  the  Centrist  and  Democratic 
parties  and  the  Conservative-Social  De- 
mocracy. If  this  interpretation  of  Ger- 
man politics  is  correct,  Rathenau*s  re- 
cent appointment  as  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  victory  of  the  Wirth  Cabinet  in 
the  Reichstag  are  pretty  definite  proofs 
that  liberalism  still  has  the  upper  hand 
in  Germany.  But  it  is  fighting  a  power- 
ful antagonist.  French  political  writers 
show  growing  recognition  of  the  desir- 
ability, in  the  interest  of  France  and 
the  Entente,  of  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  liberal  movement  beyond  the 
Rhine. 

* 

LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  AMERICAN  NE- 
GRO TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE 

L'Opinion  publishes,  without  further 
comment  than  to  characterize  it  as  *  a 
very  touching  document,'  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  French  people 
by  Norval  P.  Barksdale,ayoung  colored 
man  of  Kansas  City: — 

People  of  France,  pause  a  moment  to 
hear  the  words  of  a  young  man  —  an 
American  by  birth,  a  Negro  by  race,  but  a 
Frenchman  by  choice.  For,  if  I  may  borrow 
the  words  of  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  *If  giving 
one's  heart  to  a  country  and  consecrating  to 
it  the  best  of  one's  thoughts  and  deeds 
entitles  a  man  to  belong  to  that  country, 
perhaps  I  am  not  utterly  unworthy  to  bear 
the  glorious  name  of  Frenchman.' 

But  how  am  I  to  write  in  French  —  I  who 
can  scarcely  read  your  language.^  I  do  not 


know,  myself.  However,  I  shall  try;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  the  colored  peoples  are  to 
find  their  salvation  in  French  civilization 
rather  than  in  German  kultur  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  kultur  of  the  Germans,  the  English, 
and  the  Americans. 

French  civilization  produced  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Rene 
Maran,  and  a  host  of  other  French  writers 
and  scholars  who  had  colored  blood  in  their 
veins.  Among  the  Teutonic  nations  men  of 
colored  blood,  no  matter  how  gifted  and 
cultivated,  encounter  nothing  but  obstacles 
and  discouragements.  Just  now  we  have 
here  a  talented  Negro  comedian,  —  Charles 
Gilpin,  —  who  received  lately  a  letter 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  ventured 
into  any  Southern  state.  I  greet  the  Negro 
of  France.  He  knows  true  liberty;  he  knows 
what  it  is  to  live.  He  is  what  they  call  *a 
man.'  Teutonic  culture  makes  the  Negroes 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  under 
its  banners  mere  servile  underlings.  In  order 
to  divest  myself  of  the  ideas  of  Germanic 
culture,  I  am  studying  French,  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  read  books  and  reviews  in  that 
language.  I  aspire  to  divest  myself  of  Ger- 
manic sentiments  and  to  acquire  the  senti- 
ments of  the  French. 

People  of  France,  for  centuries  you  have 
been  the  aid  and  support  of  oppressed  na- 
tions. We  people  here,  watching  through 
the  night  of  Teutonic  barbarism,  await  the 
dawn  of  justice.  Sombre  and  black,  indeed, 
is  the  night  that  envelops  us  now;  but  we 
see  the  first  blush  of  dawn  in  the  distant 
East.  That  dawn  —  the  justice  and  free- 
dom from  prejudice  with  which  France 
treats  the  colored  races  —  gives  us  hope. 

Recently  I  have  read  in  French  magazines 
articles  by  L.  Bertrand,  A.  Albert-Petit, 
U.  Forbin,  J.  Boulanger,  and  others  — 
articles  full  of  the  spirit  and  intellect  of 
France  that  give  our  people  hope  and  com- 
fort. I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  France  is  almost  the  only  great  Euro- 
pean nation  that  does  not  cherish  unjust 
prejudices  against  the  Blacks  —  at  least  to 
a  great  extent. 

For  this  we  love  you.  We  shall  never  for- 
get that  in  your  land  we  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  truth  that  your  national  motto 
—  '  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity ! '  —  is  not 
a  mere  trio  of  empty  words.  They  express 
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the  true  sentiment  of  the  French  nation. 
That,  my  French  friends,  is  why  your 
colonial  subjects  are  contented  and  do  not 
revolt  against  your  rule;  that  is  why  we 
Black  men  elsewhere  honor  you  and  why  we 
are  ready  to  flock  to  your  banner  if  you  ever 
have  need  of  us.  Do  not  abandon  us  and 
you  will  never  regret  it. 

GERMAN  SUBMARINE  LOSSES 

A  German  official  document  has 
been  published  giving  the  number  of 
submarines  lost  by  that  government 
during  the  war.  The  total  was  199, 
including  boats  sunk,  interned,  and 
captured.  Of  the  total,  31  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  68  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  English  Channel,  and  43 
were  sunk  at  other  points  around  the 
British  coast.  Two  were  lost  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  the  barrage  protecting 
the  British  high-sea  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow, 
9  repose  in  Irish  waters,  and  7  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  Farther  afield  there  were  17 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  4  in  the 
Black  Sea,  2  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  2  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  3  in  the  Baltic. 

Of  the  199  submarines  that  Germany 
lost  during  the  war,  178  were  sunk,  car- 
rying down  370  oflicers  and  about  5000 
members  of  their  crews. 

The  same  document  gives  the  losses 
of  naval  Zeppelins,  of  which  30  were  de- 
stroyed, with  36  officers  and  600  men. 
Eight  were  brought  down  in  England, 
5  in  France,  and  5  in  neutral  countries ; 
3  were  destroyed  in  their  hangars  in 
Germany,  and  1  was  lost  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  latter  was  a  member  of  a 
squadron  of  ten  Zeppelins  that  made  an 
attack  on  England  in  October  1917. 
This  squadron  was  dispersed  by  a  heavy 
storm,  and  one  Zeppelin  was  driven  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  was 
observed  in  distress  twenty-four  hours 
later  from  a  signal  station  on  the  lie  de 
Levant.  Torpedo  boats  sent  in  pursuit 
never  discovered  it. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
French  information  service  knew  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  German  subma- 
rines lost.  To  the  199  here  reported 
should  be  added  6  Austrian  boats.  The 
largest  number  destroyed  during  any 
one  month  was  17,  in  May  1918. 

MINOR  NOTES 

Germany's  new  tax-law,  which  is 
expected  nearly  to  double  the  revenues 
of  the  Republic,  increasing  them  to  one 
hundred  billion  marks  as  compared 
with  fifty-five  billion  marks  last  year, 
provides  for  a  tax  of  40  per  cent  on 
coal,  a  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent  applying 
to  all  commodities,  and  a  forced  loan,  to 
bear  no  interest  for  the  first  three  years, 
of  a  billion  gold  marks.  The  profits  tax 
will  be  dropped  and  the  tax  upon  sugar 
lowered. 

French  trade  returns  indicate  a 
steady  improvement  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  that  country.  The  adverse 
trade-balance  has  been  reduced  from 
twenty-three  billion  francs  to  two  bil- 
lion francs.  The  latest  returns  for  the 
income  tax  give  the  figures  for  1920  — • 
on  income  declared  for  1919.  This 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty-five  billion 
francs  of  taxable  income  only,  exclusive 
of  exemptions  which  represent  a  very 
large  but  undetermined  sum,  since 
salaries  and  wages  up  to  six  thousand 
francs  pay  no  tax,  and  the  profits  from 
agriculture  and  the  earnings  of  labor 
practically  escape. 

President  Ebert  of  the  German 
Republic,  who  started  working-life  as  a 
saddler  and  was  prominent  in  the  sad- 
dlers' union,  has  just  been  expelled 
from  that  organization  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
approval of  his  official  attitude  toward 
the  unions  in  his  present  office. 


WHITHER  TENDS  CIVILIZATION? 


A  FRENCH  OPINION 


BY  JACQUES  BAINVILLE 


[The  author,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  diplomatic  toriters  of  France,  is  a  Monarchist,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  L' Action  Frangaise,  and  editor  of  La  Revue  Universelle.] 


From  La  Revue  Universelle,  March  1 
(Paris  Political  and  Literary  Semi-Monthlt) 


If  you  were  asked  what  abstract 
C'erm  had  been  used  the  oftenest  since 
^he  war,  what  would  be  your  answer? 
^iaw?  Justice?  Democracy?  Doubtless 
one  of  these;  unless,  perhaps,  it  were 
civilization.  We  are  fairly  well  agreed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  are  difficult  of  precise 
definition. 

What  is  civilization?  We  all  fancy 
we  know.  But  it  is  easy  to  discover 
that  the  best  dictionaries  do  not  know. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  that  defines 
the  word  precisely  and  unambiguously. 

The  ancient  world,  whose  heritage 
we  still  enjoy,  had  no  word  to  express 
what  we  mean  by  civilization.  Give  it 
to  a  student  to  translate  into  Latin  and 
he  will  be  at  a  loss.  I  put  this  question 
to  one  of  our  best  Latin  scholars.  He 
suggested  humanitas,  which  is  limited, 
however,  to  intellectual  culture,  good 
education,  good  manners,  and  polite- 
ness. There  was  also  the  word  cultuSy 
which  means  education  and  manners. 
That  is  not  sufficient.  In  searching  the 
classics  I  find  Cicero  expressing  approx- 
imately what  we  mean  by  civilization, 
as  contrasted  with  barbarism,  by  the 
phrase :  cultus  humanus  civilisquey  which 
means  refined  and  disciplined  man- 
ners. We  can  quote  abundant  evidence 
for  the  statement  that  neither  Rome 
nor  the  Eighteenth  Century  knew  what 
civilization  meant. 


Pardon  all  this  pedantry.  But  the 
life  of  words  reflects  the  life  of  thought. 
The  word  *  civilization,'  which  our  fore- 
fathers did  so  well  without,  —  possibly 
because  they  possessed  the  thing  itself, 
—  has  become  current  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  world  of  ideas.  Scientific  discover- 
ies, industrial  development,  commer- 
cial expansion,  and  material  well-being 
begot  in  the  last  generation  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  idea  of  indefinite  progress,  which 
dawned  upon  the  world  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  accepted  by  mankind  as  heralding 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  an  era  of 
absolute  civilization. 

Fourier,  a  great  Utopian  almost  for- 
gotten to-day,  was  the  first  to  identify 
civilization  and  the  modern  age.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  no  doubts.  He 
invented  the  theory  that  the  British 
public  debt  could  be  paid  within  six 
months  with  eggs  —  a  weird  idea,  but 
no  more  fanciful  than  that  of  those 
politicians  and  business  men  of  to-day 
who  propose  to  reconstruct  Europe 
with  the  help  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

So  civilization  means  the  stage  of 
development  and  progress  that  Euro- 
pean nations  reached  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  That  is  the  general 
understanding  of  the  term.  It  includes 
both  material  and  moral  progress  as 
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inseparable  from  each  other.  Civiliza- 
tion was,  in  other  words,  a  label  with 
which  we  tagged,  for  convenience' 
sake,  the  modern  Western  world. 

It  would  have  astounded  our  grand- 
fathers to  be  told  that  eventually  Euro- 
pean civilization  would  divide  against 
itself  and  that  we  should  have  a  conflict 
between  Western  civilization  and  Ger- 
manic culture.  During  the  war  the 
word  assumed  a  new  meaning.  It  was 
conceived  as  the  antithesis  of  barba- 
rism. That  was  at  the  time  when  the 
English  never  referred  to  the  Germans 
otherwise  than  as  Huns.  Now  we  are 
inviting  these  Huns  to  help  rebuild 
Europe,  which  they  are  principally 
responsible  for  having  ruined. 

A  brilliant  Russian  remarked,  while 
the  war  was  still  in  progress :  *  We  Rus- 
sians do  not  quite  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  war  of  civilizations. 
Most  of  our  civilization  came  from 
Germany.'  He  was  talking  of  industrial 
civilization.  Long  before  that,  another 
Russian,  Hertzen,  said:  *In  our  coun- 
try everything  is  German:  the  watch- 
makers, the  pharmacists,  the  trained 
nurses,  and  the  empresses.'  Germany 
certainly  did  stand  for  the  highest 
degree  of  what  she  proudly  called 
*  organization,'  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
mechanical  idea  applied  to  the  political 
and  moral  world. 

Kultur  was,  without  doubt,  a  mon- 
strous parody  of  civilization,  but,  none 
the  less,  it  had  the  resemblance  required 
in  a  parody.  When  we  see  what  civiliza- 
tion became  in  German  hands,  we  may 
well  ask  what  democracy  will  become 
under  the  same  tutelage. 

In  any  case,  Germany  abused  the 
formidable  resources  civilization  gave 
her  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  her  benefac- 
tor. This  predestined  her  to  defeat. 
One  of  our  academicians,  an  invincible 
optimist,  said  during  the  war:  'I  con- 
sider the  Germans  clever  engineers  and 
incomparable  technicians,  who  have 


built  an  immense  machine,  the  very 
sight  of  which  inspires  admiration  and 
fear.  I  ask  what  that  machine  is  for, 
and  am  told  it  is  to  fly  to  the  moon. 
Whereupon  I  simply  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders and  wait  for  the  end.'  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  fly  to  the  moon.  But  if 
they  had  knocked  a  big  fragment  off 
our  satellite  and  caused  it  to  fall  upon 
the  earth,  they  would  not  have  pro- 
duced much  more  damage  than  they 
did.  In  the  month  of  August,  1914,  a 
stupid  exaggeration  of  one  aspect  of 
what  we  call  civilization  imperiled  all 
civilization. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  civi- 
lized world  was  proudest  and  most  con- 
fident in  itself,  when  unending  progress 
and  improvement  had  become  a  sort 
of  dogma,  a  few  philosophers  began  to 
doubt  and  question.  They  said  that 
other  civilizations  had  disappeared, 
that  their  ruins  cumbered  the  earth, 
and  that  our  age  had  laboriously  built 
upon  those  ruins.  But  would  our  civi- 
lization, erected  on  an  immeasurably 
broader  and  deeper  foundation,  be  at 
the  mercy  of  such  tragedies  as  over- 
threw the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world?  We  were  told  that  symbolical 
records  on  the  Great  Pyramid  proved 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun, 
something  we  discovered  but  recently. 
But  we  would  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  in  those  times  science 
was  a  secret  confined  to  a  small  group 
of  men,  who  might  easily  be  destroyed. 
We  said  that  this  could  not  happen 
again,  because  science  was  now  the 
common  property  of  all. 

But  though  the  nineteenth  century 
had  its  pessimists  and  foretellers  of  evil, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  eccentric 
and  fantastic  men.  They  imagined  a 
rapid  and  brutal  drama.  They  had  a 
romantic  vision  of  a  world  overrun  by 
barbarian  hordes.  They  forgot  that 
the  agony  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
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long  drawn  out,  with  protracted  inter- 
vals of  repose. 

Meanwhile  our  most  illustrious  and 
authoritative  thinkers  preserved  un- 
shaken confidence.  Condorcet  pos- 
sessed this  faith.  A  philosopher  who 
made  the  mistake  of  entering  politics, 
he  was  forced  during  the  Revolution  to 
hide  himself  to  escape  the  guillotine. 
He  was  arrested  one  day  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris,  at  a  little  inn  where 
he  had  incurred  suspicion  of  being  an 
aristocrat  because  he  did  not  know  how 
many  eggs  it  took  to  make  an  omelet. 
He  poisoned  himself  in  prison.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  Terrorists  were 
on  his  trail,  Condorcet  wrote  his  Tab- 
leau historique  des  progres  de  Vesprit 
humain.  What  possibility  did  he  con- 
ceive of  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  intellect?  Only  one — terrestrial 
or  cosmic  cataclysm.  Like  the  Gaelic 
warrior  of  legend,  Condorcet  feared 
only  that  the  heavens  might  fall. 

Renan  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In 
his  mind  progress  was  a  tower  of  steel 
that  rises  constantly  higher  and  higher. 
It  was  impossible  to  predict  what  height 
it  might  reach  in  one  hundred  years, 
one  thousand  years,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years;  Renan*s  only  fear  was  that 
science  might  end  by  making  life  so 
easy  that  mankind,  having  nothing 
more  to  do,  would  lose  the  faculty  of 
physical  and  mental  labor.  He  asked  if 
science  might  not  finally  destroy  itself. 
A  character  in  his  Philosophical  Dia- 
logues says:  *I  sometimes  think  of  the 
world  in  the  distant  future  as  a  planet 
tenanted  by  idiots,  warming  themselves 
in  sordid  leisure  in  the  sun,  and  having 
no  incentive  except  to  provide  for  their 
material  wants.'  In  a  word,  Renan 
feared  that  when  want  ceased,  labor 
would  cease.  He  would  be  much  com- 
forted to  see  the  world  to-day.  He  would 
perceive  that  men  are  still  far  from  the 
time  when  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  warm  themselves  in  the  sun. 


Such  speculations  on  indefinite  prog- 
ress were  like  calculations  to  show  how 
much  a  certain  sum  of  money  loaned 
at  compound  interest  will  amount  to  at 
a  future  date.  Everyone  knows  that  a 
cent  invested  at  compound  interest  the 
first  year  of  the  Christian  era  would  now 
amount  to  a  mass  of  gold  larger  than 
our  planet  itself.  The  thing  is  irrefut- 
able on  paper,  but  the  hypothesis  is 
absurd.  It  is  corrected  by  the  fact  that 
capital  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  times  in  the  course  of  nine- 
teen centuries. 

Before  the  Revolution  a  French 
philanthropist  invented  a  marvelous 
scheme  for  aiding  his  fellow  men.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  invest  a 
small  sum  immediately.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  years  the  surplus  income  would 
provide  for  several  families;  at  the  end 
of  one  hundred  years  it  would  enable 
the  trustees  to  build  a  model  city. 
Subsequently  the  fund  would  multiply 
still  faster,  until  shortly  it  would  be 
possible  to  rebuild  every  unsanitary 
dwelling  and  execute  gigantic  public 
works,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
centuries  convert  the  earth  into  an 
immense  garden. 

That  philanthropist  materialized  the 
idea  of  indefinite  progress.  He  be- 
queathed an  estate  yielding  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  revenue,  with  in- 
structions to  use  it  according  to  his 
scheme.  The  property  did  increase  for 
several  years.  Then  came  the  Revolu- 
tion, assignats,  and  bankruptcy.  The 
administrator  of  the  estate  begged  the 
Directory  to  make  an  exception  of  the 
income  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
the  capital  value  of  the  bequest,  so  that 
the  wonderful  experiment  might  not  be 
interrupted.  But  no  one  listened  to  him. 

This  incident,  which  is  a  historical 
fact,  illustrates  how  the  world  repudi- 
ates the  indefinite,  and  refuses  to  toler- 
ate the  absurdity  of  unlimited  increase. 
Nothing   goes  on   growing  forever 
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Nothing  goes  on  decreasing  forever. 
Fluctuation  is  the  law  of  history.  The 
ancients  had  a  saying  that  everything 
has  its  limits.  Business  men  know  that. 
Prices  on  the  stock  exchange  do  not  go 
up  indefinitely.  The  art  of  business  is 
to  sell  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

But  we  could  not  realize  that  way  on 
the  easy  and  agreeable  life  that  we  led 
before  1914,  when  we  had  practically 
no  currency  question,  no  housing  ques- 
tion, no  clothing  question,  no  food 
question.  At  that  time,  like  Condorcet, 
we  never  needed  to  know  how  many 
eggs  it  took  to  make  an  omelet.  Who 
would  have  imagined  ten  years  ago 
that  the  very  necessaries  of  life  would 
have  become  so  scarce  that  we  should 
be  seriously  concerned  lest  we  might 
not  have  enough  to  keep  alive?  We 
want  to  believe  to-day,  in  response  to 
what  has  become  a  habit  of  mind,  that 
progress  is  continuous  and  inevitable. 
But  the  possibility  of  regression  has 
begun  to  haunt  us,  as  it  haunted  the 
men  who  witnessed  the  decadence  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Let  us  open  a  history  of  France,  one 
of  those  histories  designed  to  enlighten 
the  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury upon  the  incomparable  advantages 
he  enjoyed  over  the  Frenchman  of  an 
earlier  period.  Take  Michelet's  history, 
with  its  horror  stories  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  I  find  that  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  a  mysterious  epidemic 
swept  over  the  country,  carrying  off 
children  and  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  sparing  the  aged,  thus  *  striking  at 
the  vigor  and  the  hope  of  coming  gen- 
erations.' We  recognize  here  all  the 
symptoms  of  what  we  now  call  the 
Spanish  grippe.  Michelet  then  stig- 
matizes as  an  abomination  a  certain  tax 
imposed  by  King  Philip  VI,  in  an  effort 
to  fill  his  empty  treasury :  — 

In  1343  the  war  forced  Philip  of  Valois  to 
demand  of  the  States  General  the  right  to 
collect  four  deniers  per  livre  on  all  sales  of 


merchandise.  It  was  not  only  a  tax  —  it 
was  an  intolerable  vexation,  a  war  against 
trade.  The  tax  collectors  camped  in  the 
market  places,  spied  upon  purchasers  and 
sellers,  thrust  their  hands  into  every  man's 
pocket,  demanded  their  share  of  the  coppers 
paid  for  a  bunch  of  salad.  That  law  was 
identical  with  the  Spanish  alcabala  that 
killed  the  industry  of  Spain. 

Michelet  was  quite  right;  but  we 
have  this  sales  tax  back  again  to-day. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such 
examples.  Ah,  how  fragile  civilization 
is !  We  might  apply  to  it  the  remark  of 
a  distinguished  physician  regarding 
health:  *  Health  is  a  transient  state, 
that  gives  no  guaranty  of  its  contin- 
uance.' Civilization  is  as  precarious  as 
health.  It  is  a  delicate  flower.  It  de- 
pends on  a  nice  balancing  of  conditions. 
Disturb  any  one  of  those  conditions, 
and  it  withers  and  dies. 

Russia  affords  a  dramatic  example  of 
this.  Recently  a  Bolshevist  Commissar, 
Ossinskii,  observed  that  the  output  of 
pig  iron  in  Soviet  Russia  had  fallen  to 
the  point  where  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  ruler  who  intro- 
duced European  civilization  to  that 
country.  That  statistical  trifle  is  big 
with  meaning.  Of  course,  the  output  of 
pig  iron  is  no  measure  of  moral  civiliza- 
tion. But  it  is  essential  to  a  civilization 
based  upon  industry.  What  does  the 
decline  of  furnace  output  in  Russia 
mean?  It  means  that  railways  cannot 
be  kept  up,  that  transportation  stag- 
nates, that  ideas  as  well  as  wares  cease 
to  circulate,  that  the  very  conditions 
upon  which  modern  progress  rests  are 
destroyed,  that  regions  where  a  crop 
failure  occurs  are  condemned  to  famine 
—  that  people  are  thrown  upon  them- 
selves, isolated  in  small  communities, 
and  drift  back  toward  barbarism. 
What  we  hear  of  the  present  living  con- 
ditions in  the  Russian  country  districts, 
of  distress,  epidemics,  brigandage,  and 
even  cannibalism,  confirms  all  this. 
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The  disorganization  of  one  or  two  essen- 
tial branches  of  Russian  industry,  due, 
in  turn,  to  political  disorganization,  is 
enough  to  produce  an  appalling  moral 
and  material  setback.  As  I  said  above, 
civilization  is  an  organic  whole.  You 
cannot  destroy  one  of  its  organs  with- 
out killing  the  whole  body. 

But  the  Russia  whose  industries  have 
retrograded  to  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great  is  much  unhap- 
pier  and  more  miserable  than  the  Rus- 
sia of  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  lady 
who  lost  most  of  her  property  in  a  cele- 
brated failure,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
said  to  me:  *It  is  terrible.  What  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  me?  I  have  only  sixty 
thousand  francs  a  year  left!'  The  na- 
tions of  Europe,  now  impoverished  by 
war  and  revolution,  are  like  that  lady. 
They  have  formed  luxurious  habits. 
They  have  acquired  new  needs.  They 
have  built  up  a  very  complicated,  deli- 
cate, and  expensive  establishment.  An 
income  that  two  hundred  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  adequate 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  poverty.  In  some  of  our  great 
cities,  like  Vienna,  universities  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
courses.  Even  in  France  we  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  starvation  of  our 
research  institutes,  that  imperils  not 
only  the  progress  of  science  but  even  its 
transmission  to  posterity. 

We  are  too  prone  to  forget  or  over- 
look the  harsh  truth  that  civilization 
must  have  material  resources  in  order 
to  develop,  or  even  to  survive.  It  does 
not  hang  in  the  air;  it  cannot  exist  in 
the  realm  of  ideas  alone.  It  requires 
public  security  and  easy  conditions  of 
life;  and  these  in  turn  depend  on  organ- 
ized government  and  healthy  finances. 
In  other  words,  civilization  is  a  plant 
that  requires  careful  cultivation.  It  is 
a  hothouse  flower.  It  will  thrive  only 
where  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions  are  peculiarly  favorable. 


That  is  why  Auguste  Comte  laid  such 
stress  upon  *the  tremendous  question 
of  public  order.'  That  is  why  he  took 
for  his  motto:  *  Order  and  progress.' 
Progress  is  inconceivable  where  an- 
archy and  disorder  prevail. 

The  war  has  produced  results  that 
no  one  foresaw,  least  of  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Civilization  has  tried 
madly  to  kill  itself.  Not  only  has  it 
created  engines  of  destruction  and  a 
mentality  of  destruction  more  danger- 
ous than  ever  before  conceived,  but  it 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  governments 
power  greater  than  any  government, 
ancient  or  modern,  hitherto  possessed. 
In  order  that  states  endowed  with  these 
powers  and  resources  may  hurl  them- 
selves even  more  impetuously  at  each 
other,  electricity,  like  an  evil  spirit, 
has  virtually  eliminated  the  barriers  of 
time  and  space. 

Among  Elbert  Sorel's  Essais  d'his- 
toire  et  de  critique  there  is  a  celebrated 
essay  upon  *  Diplomacy  and  Progress.' 
I  quote  from  this  the  following  perti- 
nent passage:  — 

Imagine  a  Richelieu,  a  Bismarck,  a  Louis 
XIV,  a  Frederick  the  Great,  each  seated  in 
his  office  with  a  long-distance  telephone  at 
his  elbow,  discussing  in  a  hasty  dialogue 
the  century-old  conflicts  of  dynasties  and 
nations.  Side  by  side  with  the  telephone 
that  connects  each  man  with  his  adversaries 
is  another  that  connects  him  with  his  subor- 
dinates. A  terse  sentence  issued  between 
two  replies,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  bar- 
racks don  campaign  equipment;  locomo- 
tives get  up  steam.  The  long-distance 
dialogue  becomes  more  animated,  and 
troops  begin  to  march  toward  the  frontier. 
Human  passions  sm-ge  along  the  wires  with 
the  electric  current  that  carries  them.  In  an 
instant,  almost,  war  is  declared,  and  whole 
generations  are  hurled  into  a  carnival  of 
slaughter  without  knowing  why. 

Those  lines  were  written  in  1883,  but 
were  they  not  a  prophecy  of  what  hap- 
pened in  1914?  They  are  a  brilliant 
example  of  how  the  study  of  history 
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gives  a  prophetic  insight  to  intelligent 
and  observing  minds.  One  thing  was 
not  predicted :  the  long  duration  of  the 
war,  and  consequently  the  destruction 
it  wrought.  Economists  and  financiers 
had  asserted  the  very  contrary.  They 
insisted  that  European  wars  would  be 
short,  because  governments  could  not 
raise  money  to  prosecute  them  longer. 
Funds  would  run  out  before  recruits. 
Economists  did  not  dream  of  the  im- 
mense credit  that  modern  governments 
possess,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  force  their  paper  promises-to-pay 
into  circulation.  Not  that  this  falla- 
cious font  of  riches  was  a  novelty. 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  voyager  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  relates  that 
Genghis  Khan  used  this  device:  *  Little 
cards  bearing  the  seal  of  the  great  em- 
peror.' Very  easy  that!  Genghis  Khan, 
however,  had  not  invented  the  scheme, 
for  Marco  Polo  relates  that  still  earlier 
a  Chinese  sage  had  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  paper  currency.  This  ancient 
economist  wrote :  — 

In  olden  times  the  emperors  of  China 
began  to  issue  paper  money.  One  of  the 
great  ministers  secured  a  vast  revenue  by 
this  scheme;  but  it  soon  came  about  that 
for  ten  thousand  bills  you  could  scarcely 
buy  a  bowl  of  rice.  The  people  were  in 
misery  and  the  government  was  ruined. 

Historians  have  condemned  the  kings 
of  France  for  debasing  the  currency. 
But  if  their  coins  were  lighter,  they 
were  at  least  of  metal.  We  might  well 
be  glad  to  have  them  to-day. 

Besides,  a  great  difference  exists  be- 
tween modern  currency  inflation  and 
the  old  inflation  in  China,  or  even  in 
France  in  the  days  of  the  assignats.  In 
1914  governments  enjoyed  such  credit 
that  they  were  able  to  issue  untold 
quantities  of  banknotes  and  for  a  long 
period,  before  it  took  ten  thousand  to 
buy  a  bowl  of  rice.  Public  confidence 
helped  them  create  hundreds  of  billions 
in  fictitious  wealth,  at  the  very  mo- 


ment they  were  destroying  hundreds  of 
billions  of  real  wealth.  The  marvelous 
financial  mechanism  of  our  time,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  our  civilization,  has  done 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  thing  to 
ruin  that  civilization;  because  it  has 
destroyed,  behind  the  veil  of  an  illu- 
sion, a  great  part  of  the  wealth  on 
which  civilization  was  based. 

We  have  learned  at  length  that  what 
we  used  to  call  accursed  capital  ought 
really  to  be  called  divine  capital.  With- 
out it  there  can  be  none  of  that  dis- 
interested study  to  which  we  owe  our 
discoveries  and  our  inventions.  When 
a  medical  education  becomes  too  costly, 
where  shall  we  find  physicians?  If 
every  physician  must  devote  his  entire 
time  to  his  practice,  who  will  conduct 
the  patient  laboratory  researches  to 
which  the  profession  owes  its  progress? 
Step  by  step  with  the  wasting-away  of 
capital  has  gone  the  impoverishment 
of  the  middle  classes,  that  are  the  most 
solid  support  of  civilization.  From 
them  come  most  of  our  men  of  talent 
and  genius.  Roman  civilization  fell 
when  the  middle  classes  of  the  cities 
fell.  Learning,  culture,  and  all  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life  took  shelter  for  cen- 
turies in  monasteries,  because  in  those 
days  of  universal  pauperism  the  only 
men  who  could  devote  themselves  to 
the  labors  of  the  intellect  —  to  labors 
that  did  not  bring  an  immediate  mate- 
rial reward  —  were  men  who  had 
neither  wives  nor  children,  men  who 
were  liberated  from  the  sordid  cares  of 
material  existence  because  they  had 
abjured  the  things  of  this  world. 

Our  century  has  taught  us  that, 
while  civilization  cannot  exist  without 
stable  wealth,  neither  can  it  exist  with- 
out stable  government.  War  has  pro- 
duced tremendous  changes  in  Europe. 
The  map  of  Europe  has  reverted  to  its 
aspect  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  resto- 
ration of  Poland  and  of  Bohemia  — 
that  we  barbarously  call  Czechoslo- 
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vakia  —  is  progress  backward.  But 
the  European  mind  as  well  as  European 
political  geography  has  been  shattered 
by  the  present  revolution.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  monarchs, 
courts,  and  aristocracies  formerly  pre- 
served a  certain  community  of  ideas, 
language,  and  manners,  harking  back 
to  the  days  when  Frederick  the  Great 
spoke  French.  In  their  place  have  ap- 
peared nationalist  democracies  that 
have  no  eye  for  aught  beyond  their 
boundaries,  and  that  make  of  Europe  a 
Tower  of  Babel.  Our  Western  world 
has  ceased  to  be  governed  by  men  who 
had  an  English  nurse  and  a  French 
tutor.  Need  we  be  surprised  then  to 
learn  that  the  common  European  mind 
has  vanished,  and  that  insuperable  bar- 
riers are  growing  up  between  nations? 
We  can  scarcely  ask  that  muzhiks  be 
educated  as  princes. 

A  superficial  glance  at  the  Europe  of 
to-day  and  at  the  Europe  before  the 
war  —  or  even  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago  —  forces  us  to  recognize  that 
material  civilization  has  declined  as 
much  as  moral  civilization.  Railways 
are  becoming  archaeological  curiosities 
in  Russia.  And  an  archseologist  would 
discover  many  other  surprises  there. 
In  former  times  there  were  displayed  in 
the  KremHn  the  cannon  that  the  Rus- 
sians captured  in  1812  from  the  Grand 
Army.  The  inscription  carved  on  the 
wall  above  these  trophies  was  in  the 
language  of  the  enemy,  —  the  universal 
language,  —  French.  Possibly  it  still 
remains.  But  the  Bolshevist  mottoes 
are  in  Russian.  To-day  our  ears  are 
dinned  with  *  Proletarians  of  all  coun- 
tries unite.'  But  that  battle  cry  sounds 
in  a  thousand  tongues,  and  no  shouter 
understands  his  neighbor. 

Few  and  far  between  were  the  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  who  foresaw 
the  possibility  that  our  civilization 
would  collapse,  and  above  all,  that 
it  would  collapse  as  promptly  as  it  has. 


In  1863  Sainte-Beuve  asked  what  might 
be  the  condition  and  the  thoughts  of 
men  a  century  hence,  and  he  was  torn 
between  hope  and  fear.  But  there  was 
one  man  of  that  day  who  was  frankly  a 
pessimist  and  who  did  not  fear  to  pro- 
claim calamities  to  come.  That  was 
Heinrich  Heine,  who  eventually  lost 
faith  in  both  the  French  Revolution 
and  in  Germany,  who  counseled  the 
French  to  beware  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Prussia,  and  who  painted  the  future 
—  our  present  day  —  in  the  darkest 
colors.  He  was  a  true  prophet  in  Israel. 
He  never  would  have  fancied  that  we 
could  restore  what  we  have  destroyed 
by  a  formula  or  by  waving  a  magic 
wand.  He  never  would  have  fondly 
imagined  that  we  could  cure  Europe  in 
eight  days  by  a  Genoa  Congress.  He 
said:  *I  advise  our  grandchildren  to 
come  into  the  world  with  thick  hides  on 
their  backs.'  That  is  a  figure  of  speech 
to  be  taken  literally,  for  we  must  have 
thick-hided  men  to  survive  the  bufi*et- 
ing  of  fortune  to-day. 

Do  I  mean  that  we  must  despair  of 
Europe  and  of  civilization?  Men  should 
never  despair.  History  unrolls  before 
our  eyes  a  succession  of  declines  and  re- 
coveries. What  she  does  not  display  to 
us  in  the  past  is  a  civilization  so  sure  of 
itself,  so  proud  of  its  progress,  that  has 
been  so  suddenly  smashed  by  the  in- 
competence of  its  leaders.  What  a  les- 
son in  modesty  to  the  human  race!  I 
have  one  fear.  It  is  that  the  lesson  may 
be  lost  on  our  quack  reconstructors, 
who  are  as  conceited  and  as  incompe- 
tent as  the  destroyers  of  yesterday.  At 
the  very  best,  it  will  take  years  and 
years  for  Europe  to  get  back  to  where 
she  was  comparatively  a  few  months 
ago.  And  she  never  will  recover  that 
lost  ground  unless  she  is  constantly 
alert  to  ward  ofi*  an  invasion  of  anarchy 
from  the  East. 

Among  the  men  now  appealing  to  the 
ear  of  the  public  we  can  distinguish  two 
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kinds.  There  are  men  who  constantly 
reiterate  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
without  change  —  things  that  are  no 
longer  pertinent  or  true.  Such  men 
keep  talking  of  inevitable  and  indefi- 
nite progress  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened since  1914.  There  are  other  men 
who  study  and  note  and  comprehend 
causes  and  effects,  and  who  inquire 
whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
assume  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
decadence  instead  of  a  period  of 
progress. 

It  is  well  to  ponder  upon  this  possi- 
bility. It  may  teach  us  to  value  at  their 
true  worth  the  things  we  are  likely  to 
lose  and  inspire  us  to  new  efforts  to 
preserve  them.  Pessimism  discourages 
some  men  and  stimulates  others.  His- 
tory viewed  under  one  aspect  is  a 
school  of  skepticism;  under  another,  a 
school  of  inspiration. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  I 
sought  a  literal  definition  of  civilization 
and  failed  to  find  it.  Let  me  conclude 
by  giving  a  philosophical  definition.  I 
owe  it  to  Charles  Maurras,  who  has 
described  civilization  as  *a  social  state 
where  the  individual  who  comes  into 
the  world  finds  incomparably  more 
there  than  he  brings  with  him.'  In 
other  words,  civilization  is  first  of  all 
capital.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  capi- 
tal passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
another.  For  knowledge,  ideas,  tech- 
nical skill,  and  morality  constitute 


capital  as  much  as  do  material  things. 
Capital  and  tradition  —  tradition  is 
passing  on  —  are  two  words  insepara- 
ble from  the  idea  of  civilization.  Let 
either  of  these  be  destroyed  and  civi- 
lization is  in  danger.  Any  vast  proc- 
ess of  destruction,  any  revolt  of  the 
individual  against  wholesome  restraint, 
any  brutal  break  with  the  past,  is 
equally  a  blow  to  civilization.  That  is 
the  lesson  that  the  war  should  teach  us. 
It  also  points  to  a  remedy.  The  day  for 
vaunting  our  progress  has  passed.  The 
future  should  be  dedicated  to  the  hum- 
ble shrines  of  labor,  discipline,  and 
patience.  We  have  other  things  to 
rebuild  besides  our  private  fortunes, 
ravaged  fields,  ruined  buildings,  and 
mutilated  monuments.  Humility  — 
that  is  the  lesson  the  European  catas- 
trophe teaches. 

We  still  see  men  called  statesmen 
who  imagine  all  that  is  necessary  to 
restore  Europe  is  to  form  a  corporation 
with  twenty  million  pounds  sterling 
capital!  There  is  no  more  crushing 
proof  of  the  decadence  of  human  wit 
than  that  no  Swift  or  Voltaire  has  risen 
to  laugh  these  solemn  follies  from  the 
public  stage.  We  need  a  restored  pub- 
lic mind  as  much  as  a  restored  balance 
of  trade.  When  we  awaken  some  morn- 
ing to  discover  that  we  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  Candide  and  of  Gulliver,  then 
we  may  say  that  civilization  has  at  last 
recovered. 
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From  Neue  Freie  Presse,  February  16 
(Vienna  Nationalist-Liberal  Daily) 


Socrates 

Hellas  had  her  age  of  enlightenment 
two  thousand  years  before  Europe  — 
the  age  of  the  Sophists. 

This  era  of  enhghtenment  in  Greece 
was  Hke  the  corresponding  era  later  in 
Europe,  a  rationalist  reaction  against 
religion,  authority,  and  tradition.  The 
substance  of  its  teaching  was  skepti- 
cism in  intellectual  things  and  egoism 
in  material  things.  It  culminated  in 
Protagoras,  who  taught  the  relativity 
of  all  spiritual  and  sensuous  values. 

First  the  educated  people,  then  the 
common  people,  drifted  away  from  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Olympic  gods. 
This  era  of  enlightenment  led  to  mate- 
rialism, and  materialism  led  to  demoral- 
ization and  decadence.  Greek  culture 
stood  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss. 

Then  a  man  appeared  who  halt- 
ed universal  disintegration.  It  was 
Socrates. 

He  subjugated  the  chaos  of  values  by 
coining  new  values;  he  substituted  for 
immorality  a  new  morality,  for  skepti- 
cism a  new  truth,  for  materialism  a  new 
idealism. 

Hellas  followed  him.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle developed  the  metaphysical  side 
of  his  doctrine.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  per- 
fected the  ethical  side.  A  Socratic  doc- 
trine accommodated  to  the  age  replaced 
the  outUved  Homeric  religion.  The 
Sophists  were  defeated;  Greek  culture 
instead  of  dying  revived,  invigorated  by 
a  new  religion  that  informed  and  vital- 
ized the  perfect  blossom  of  Hellenism. 


Thus  Socrates  was  the  savior  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Goethe 

Protagoras  was  the  negative  pole  of 
the  Sophist  doctrine;  Socrates  was  the 
positive  pole. 

The  negative  pole  of  Europe's  era  of 
enlightenment  was  Voltaire;  the  posi- 
tive was  Goethe. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  earlier  in- 
stance, a  creative  mind  opposed  itself 
to  a  critical  mind ;  a  religious  mind  to  a 
skeptical  mind.  A  rational  enlighten- 
ment superseded  an  irrational  en- 
lightenment. 

Socrates  and  Goethe  gave  new  faiths 
to  their  irreligious  ages.  They  discover- 
ed in  their  own  evolved  humanity  new 
sources  of  values.  They  did  not  turn 
back  to  the  myths  and  superstitions  of 
their  fathers;  and  yet  they  were  at 
heart  closer  to  the  dying  popular  reli- 
gion than  to  the  irreligion  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Socrates  substituted  monotheism  for 
Homeric  polytheism.  Goethe  substitut- 
ed pantheism  for  Christian  monothe- 
ism. Each  steered  the  bark  of  his  doc- 
trine between  the  Scylla  of  superstition 
and  the  Charybdis  of  unbounded  incre- 
dulity toward  purer  forms  of  faith. 

Goethe  was  religious  without  being  a 
Christian;  he  believed  in  standards  and 
values  without  being  a  moralist.  Thus 
he  became  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion, 
the  teacher  of  a  new  ethics.  This  reli- 
gion was  pantheistic;  these  ethics  were 
aesthetic. 
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Nietzsche 

As  Plato  developed  the  Socratic  re- 
ligion, so  did  Nietzsche  develop  the 
Goethe  religion. 

Goethe  is  the  classicist  of  the  religion 
of  the  future;  Nietzsche  is  its  romanti- 
cist. Goethe's  personality  was  harmoni- 
ous; Nietzsche's  personality  was  heroic. 
Goethe  was  healthy;  Nietzsche  was 
morbid. 

Nietzsche's  discordance  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  received  the  inheritance, 
not  only  of  Goethe,  but  also  of  Voltaire; 
for  he  simultaneously  fought  both  the 
era  of  enlightenment  and  Christianity. 
This  double  war  gave  him  the  double 
character  of  a  messenger  of  rational  en- 
lightenment opposing  religion  and  an 
intuitive  prophet  opposing  irreligion. 

Nietzsche's  religious  mission  failed 
because  of  this  discord.  He  went  to  ex- 
tremes in  his  contests  with  an  invigor- 
ated Christianity  (Wagner),  like  most 
men  of  revolutionary  temperament. 
From  an  anti-Christian  he  became  an 
anti-moralist.  Instead  of  recognizing 
and  reverencing  the  heavenly  beauty  of 
love  as  the  exaltation  of  individual  be- 
ing, the  way  Goethe  did,  he  was  blind 
to  its  value  and  beauty.  In  his  exclu- 
sive worship  of  power,  that  culminated 
in  the  glorification  of  cruelty,  his  ethics 
became  unbalanced  and  impossible  of 
practical  application.  His  great  con- 
temporary, Guyau,  avoided  this  error. 
The  latter's  ethics,  which  culminated  in 
love,  were  more  superficial  but  more 
harmonious  and  fruitful  than  Nietz- 
sche's brilliant  fragment. 

In  spite  of  this  cardinal  defect  of  color 
bhndness  to  the  worth  of  love,  Nietz- 
sche is  preeminently  the  author  of  the 
post-Christian  doctrine  of  values;  for 
he  displaced  the  axis  of  the  old  system 
of  values.  The  poles  of  that  system  were 
pleasure  and  pain.  He  substituted  for 
them  evolution  and  degeneration.  He 
directed  the  ethical  glance  of  mankind. 


hitherto  absorbed  in  the  contemporary 
world,  to  the  world  of  to-morrow.  He 
was  the  first  to  draw  logical  ethical 
conclusions  from  the  conquests  of  mod- 
ern natural  science.  He  sanctified  the 
body  above  the  soul,  the  will  above  the 
understanding.  He  drew  his  concep- 
tions of  ultimate  value  from  the  inex- 
haustible wells  of  beauty. 

In  his  eyes  the  crown  of  creation  was 
not  the  saint,  but  the  hero;  not  the 
merciful,  but  the  brave;  not  the  tender- 
hearted, but  the  great-hearted;  not  the 
good,  but  the  noble.  He  substituted  for 
ethical  ideals  aesthetic  ideals.  Thus  he 
became  the  Copernicus  of  philosophy; 
the  Columbus  of  ethics. 

Goethe  and  Nietzsche  coined  new 
values  and  new  symbols  for  Europe's 
new  conception  of  life.  They  were  the 
leaders  of  Europe's  great  spiritual  rev- 
olution, compared  with  which  political 
revolutions  shrink  to  mere  food-riots. 
This  was  a  revolution  comparable  only 
with  the  rise  and  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity; for  it  anchored  the  drifting 
European  mind  again  in  nature  and  the 
cosmos,  and  thereby  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  religion  of  the  future,  for  the  re- 
vision of  our  standards  of  values,  for 
the  salvation  and  renaissance  of  civili- 
zation. 

Northland  and  Hellas 

After  centuries  of  submission  to  Bud- 
dhism, India  eventually  returned  to  her 
original  religion.  Europe  is  passing 
through  the  same  experience.  After 
more  than  a  millennium  of  submission 
to  ahen  Christian  values,  she  is  return- 
ing to  the  worship  of  her  forefathers. 
Like  Buddhism  in  India,  Christianity  is 
destined  to  be  but  an  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe. 

The  legitimate  heirs  of  the  two  origi- 
nal religions  of  Europe  are  reascending 
the  throne  from  which  the  Christian 
usurpers  have  descended :  the  hero  wor- 
ship of  Europe's  physical  forefathers  — 
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the  Germans;  the  beauty  worship  of 
Europe's  intellectual  forefathers  —  the 
Greeks. 

The  myths  of  Edda  and  Odysseus  re- 
main buried ;  but  the  ideals  of  Edda  and 
Odysseus  have  been  resurrected.  The 
metamorphosis  of  Paganism  affected 
only  its  form,  not  its  essence. 

The  heroic  ideal  of  the  Germans,  that 
has  maintained  itself  in  defiance  of 
Christianity  in  the  ideals  of  chivalry, 
found  its  modern  prophet  in  Nietzsche. 
The  aesthetic  ideal  of  the  Greeks,  that 
celebrated  its  resurrection  in  the  Re- 
naissance, evolved  in  Goethe  into  the 
future  religion  of  Europe.  Here  North- 
land and  Hellas  —  Faust  and  Helen  — 
celebrated  their  marriage,  and  their 
son,  Euphorion,  is  the  ideal  of  heroic 
beauty. 

Christianity's  birth  in  Europe  was 
announced  by  tempests;  its  decline  is 
heralded  by  tempests.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  chaotic  age  between  Attila  and 
Charles  the  Great  belongs  neither  to 
the  ancient  nor  to  the  mediaeval  world, 
so  the  period  since  Luther  belongs 
neither  to  the  Middle  Ages  nor  to  the 
new  era.  The  chaos  that  envelops  us 
is  the  death  agony  of  Christianity  and 
the  birth  throes  of  a  new  age. 

During  the  black  night  of  our  univer- 
sal skepticism  the  spiritual  compass  of 
Europe,  now  that  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain of  Oriental  Christianity  has  been 
removed  by  Science,  is  swinging  back  to 
the  true  North  and  South  —  pointing 
to  the  German  and  the  Hellenic  poles, 
to  the  heroic  and  aesthetic  centres  of 
attraction. 

Christianity  owes  its  spread  to  the 
cultural  disintegration  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  accepted  by  the  young 
German  tribes,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Roman  civilization.  The  conversion  of 
those  tribes  produced  one  of  the  most 
momentous  paradoxes  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  Northern  temperament 
was  better  fitted  to  receive  the  heroic 


religion  of  Mithras  or  of  Mohammed 
than  the  meek  and  self-denying  teach- 
ing of  Christ. 

This  paradox  expressed  itself  during 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  discord  between 
the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  the  ideals  of 
the  Church;  it  is  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  inherent  falseness  of  modern  Euro- 
pean civilization,  whose  words  and  acts, 
whose  ideals  and  interests,  are  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  each  other.  A  muti- 
lated Paganism  survives,  with  a  bad 
conscience,  behind  the  Christian  mask. 
The  moment  has  come  to  throw  aside 
that  mask,  and  to  profess  ourselves, 
honestly  and  with  a  clear  conscience, 
believers  in  the  enlightened  Paganism 
of  the  future. 

Europe's  awakening  from  Christi- 
anity and  skepticism  to  a  recognition  of 
the  religion  of  heroic  beauty  is  merely 
being  true  to  herself,  is  a  return  to  her 
own  ideals,  is  a  spiritual  emancipation 
from  an  alien  and  Oriental  overlord. 

Prophets 

We  can  already  discern  in  outline  the 
heroic-aesthetic,  Nordic-Hellenic,  Dio- 
nysian-Apollonian  religion  of  Nietzsche 
and  Goethe. 

It  is  revealing  itself  under  diff*erent 
names  and  forms  in  every  land  of 
Europe.  It  has  gradually  unsettled  the 
materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  that  this  has  already  lost  status  and 
become  the  doctrine  of  the  half-educat- 
ed. The  modern  poetry  and  art  of 
Europe  are  full  of  the  new  teachings. 

The  priests  and  prophets  of  the  hero- 
ic and  aesthetic  faith  of  the  future  are 
the  artists.  True  art  is  not  only  aesthet- 
ic —  it  is  also  heroic.  In  this  new  reli- 
gion, art  for  the  first  time  is  accorded 
the  position  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
Christianity  used  art  as  a  dispensable 
ornament;  the  age  of  enlightenment  did 
not  comprehend  her  meaning;  the  reli- 
gion of  the  future  sets  her  at  the  very 
centre  of  its  temple. 
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For  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  give 
men  images  and  symbols  of  harmony 
and  strength  —  to  lead  men  out  of  the 
ugly  and  the  commonplace  into  a  future 
realm  of  heroic  beauty.  The  religious 
mission  of  art  in  the  new  era  will  be 
political  and  pedagogical,  in  the  loftiest 
meaning  of  those  words.  Its  function 
will  be  not  to  please  and  to  entertain, 
but  to  mould  mankind  in  a  new  image. 

We  cannot  name  here  all  the  heralds 
of  Europe's  coming  religion;  for  with  a 
few  exceptions  every  European  poet 
proclaims  this  faith,  even  those  who, 
like  Novalis,  Peladan,  and  Claudel, 
cling  outwardly  to  the  beautiful  ideals 
and  forms  of  Christianity.  The  place 
of  such  men  is  like  that  of  the  Stoics 
of  the  late  Roman  period,  who  in  spite 
of  their  professed  Paganism  were  the 
forerunners  of  Christian  moralists. 

Some  conscious  champions  of  the 
new  religious  age  stress  its  heroic  as- 
pects, others  stress  its  aesthetic  element. 

In  Germany,  Goethe  and  Nietzsche, 
and  above  all  Holderlin,  Hebbel,  and 
George  and  Thomas  Mann,  have  pro- 
claimed both  the  aesthetic  and  the 
heroic  ideal;  in  England,  Oscar  Wilde 
was  the  prophet  of  beauty,  and  Carlyle 
the  prophet  of  heroism;  in  Austria,  Al- 
tenberg  discovered  the  eternal  law  of 
beauty  in  everyday  life;  in  France,  the 
philosopher  Guyau  conceived  a  theory 
of  man's  relation  to  the  universe,  based 
on  beauty;  in  Italy,  D'Annunzio  com- 
bines the  beauty  worship  of  Wilde  with 
the  hero  worship  of  Nietzsche,  and  re- 
vives the  ideals  of  his  great  country- 
man, Giordano  Bruno,  the  earliest 
pioneer  and  prophet  of  Europe's  coming 
religion. 

This  coming  religion  will  incorporate 
with  the  Paganism  of  the  North  and 
the  South  all  the  beauty  which  Chris- 
tianity has  bestowed  upon  Europe. 
Christianity  will  disappear;  but  it  will 
leave  its  inheritance  to  enrich  its  spiri- 
tual successors.  Its  bequest  to  the  reli- 


gion of  beauty  and  heroism  will  be  the 
idea  of  love,  an  idea  that  will  survive 
the  source  of  its  origin. 

Thus  all  the  streams  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  no  matter  how  far  apart 
the  fonts  from  which  they  spring,  will 
meet  in  a  single  ocean. 

World  Concept 

The  coming  world  concept  will  be 
harmonious  and  dynamic.  In  place  of 
the  outgrown  duahsm  of  body  and  soul 
we  shall  have  a  new  dualism  of  power 
and  form. 

We  conceive  the  world  as  a  complex 
of  forces  that  obey  mathematical  laws; 
or  else  we  conceive  it  as  an  all-embrac- 
ing life,  obeying  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Our  inner  consciousness  conceives  as 
life  what  our  outer  consciousness  per- 
ceives as  force.  The  vitaUst  and  the 
dynamic  concepts  of  the  world  diflfer 
from  each  other  only  in  point  of  view. 

The  Copernican  world  no  longer  re- 
volves around  pleasure  and  pain,  good 
and  evil;  humanity  is  no  longer  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  merely  a 
blossom  on  the  earth  tree  in  the  forest 
of  the  stars.  Important  as  pain  and 
pleasure,  good  and  evil,  may  seem  from 
the  human  standpoint,  they  are  negligi- 
ble when  valued  from  the  cosmic  stand- 
point. 

World  and  nature  stand  outside  of 
good  and  evil,  but  not  outside  of  law; 
they  are  not  moral,  but  beautiful.  Their 
law  is  harmony,  which  rules  all  things 
from  the  electron  to  the  Milky  Way. 
It  also  governs  men.  The  inconsisten- 
cies involved  in  an  ethical  conception  of 
the  Deity  have  led  us,  first  into  a  sys- 
tem of  sophistical  paradoxes,  then  into 
atheism.  The  aesthetic  conception  of 
God  leads  us  out  of  this  labyrinth  and 
preserves  for  us  both  God  and  ultimate 
values.  Ethics  is  rooted  in  human 
society,  aesthetics  in  divine  nature. 

Beauty  as  a  principle  of  life  produces 
a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  values 
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than  ethics;  since  beauty  embraces 
ethical  values,  it  abolishes  the  dualism 
in  values,  that  contradiction  between 
virtue  and  beauty  that  has  sown  dis- 
sension within  the  European  soul  and 
made  that  soul  untrue  to  itself. 

SUPERETHICS 

Christian  ethics  does  not  derive  its 
values  from  the  Aristotelian  concept  of 
the  world;  but  it  does  not  contradict 
that  concept.  Similarly  our  future  doc- 
trine of  ultimate  values,  or  superethics, 
will  not  be  derived  from  the  modern 
world  concept,  although  it  will  never 
contradict  that  concept. 

Superethical  values  will  have  their 
source  in  the  aesthetic  demands  of 
human  instinct. 

In  ethics  the  individual  obeys  a 
standard  set  by  society;  in  superethics 
he  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  cosmos, 
which  his  aesthetic  instinct  will  reveal 
to  him. 

Nature  has  but  one  categorical  im- 
perative—  the  imperative  of  beauty. 
She  bids  the  flowers  to  bloom,  the  trees 
to  grow,  the  animals  to  reproduce  —  all 
beings  to  be  beautiful,  strong,  perfect. 
It  is  the  supreme  duty  of  every  living 
thing  to  attain  its  specific  beauty. 

Superethics  bids  man  not  to  choose 
the  agreeable  nor  the  easy,  but  the 
fruitful.  It  enjoins  him  to  obey  ideals 
instead  of  interests.  In  this  command  to 
seek  beauty  valiantly,  the  heroic  ideal 
fuses  with  the  aesthetic,  every  heroic  act 
becomes  beautiful,  and  every  act  of 


sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  beauty  becomes 
heroic. 

A  man's  value  depends  on  the  per- 
fection of  his  body,  character,  and 
mind.  In  a  complete  and  final  world 
there  will  be  no  sin  and  no  merit;  but 
there  will  be  defects  and  excellencies, 
for  there  will  be  a  gradation  of  values. 
An  inferior  person  is  guiltless  of  his  de- 
fects, but  he  is  none  the  less  inferior;  a 
superior  person  acquires  no  moral  merit 
by  virtue  of  his  gifts,  but  he  is  none  the 
less  superior.  A  perfect  rose  is  fairer 
than  a  rose  deformed;  a  diamond  is 
more  beautiful  than  coal. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  or  a  precious  gem  is  an  end  in 
itself,  so  human  beauty  is  its  own  re- 
ward. 

What  is  beauty?  Maximum  vitality 
and  harmony. 

What  gives  pleasure?  Maximum 
vitality  and  harmony. 

What  is  of  ultimate  value?  Maxi- 
mum vitality  and  harmony. 

Maximum  vitality  expresses  itself  in 
power  and  wisdom,  in  love  and  fruit- 
fulness,  in  growth  and  activity,  in  free- 
dom and  courage.  Harmony  expresses 
itself  physically  as  health,  mentally  as 
wisdom,  morally  as  nobility  —  in  inner 
harmony  with  one's  self,  in  loving  har- 
mony with  one's  fellow  men,  in  religious 
harmony  with  the  All. 

The  ultimate  end  of  all  superethics  is 
beauty;  its  way  of  attainment,  cour- 
age. Beauty  and  courage  are  the  end 
and  the  path  to  Europe's  salvation. 
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BY  VICTOR  MOGENS 

[The  following  article  is  by  a  Norwegian  editor.] 

From  Deutsche  Politik,  January  15 
(German  Nationalist  Weekly) 


Two  notable  facts  at  the  Washington 
Conference  were  the  submarine  con- 
troversy between  France  and  England 
and  the  silence  observed  as  to  freedom 
of  the  seas.  England  opposes  both. 
This  may  seem  a  contradiction,  for  the 
submarine  threatens  freedom  of  the 
seas.  A  government  opposing  the  sub- 
marine might  therefore  be  expected  to 
champion  the  latter.  But  this  does  not 
hold  true. 

International  law  provides  certain 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  war  on  land. 
Private  property  is  inviolable.  When 
an  enemy  invades  a  country  he  has  no 
right  to  seize  the  property  of  its  peace- 
ful citizens  without  compensation. 
Although  that  rule  of  warfare  on  land 
has  been  observed  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  make  it  cover  war  upon  the  waters. 
Every  attempt  to  secure  protection 
for  private  property  on  the  sea  has  been 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  Great 
Britain. 

Many  governments  have  protested 
violently  against  the  assertion  of  a 
right  to  despoil  private  owners  in  time 
of  war  of  their  property  afloat.  Prussia, 
and  later  Germany,  made  several 
efforts  to  secure  a  modification  of  this 
practice.  The  United  States  has  done 
the  same,  declaring  plainly  that  'pillag- 
ing is  contrary  to  modern  international 
law.'  But  England  has  steadily  as- 
serted her  'right'  to  seize  the  goods 
of  enemy  subjects  wherever  they  are 
found  upon  the  ocean. 
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Other  countries  have  tried  to  regu- 
late the  rules  of  naval  warfare  by  sep- 
arate conventions.  As  early  as  1785 
Prussia  and  the  United  States  con- 
cluded a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  safety 
of  private  vessels  and  cargoes,  even 
though  they  might  be  contraband. 
Following  Prussia's  war  with  Denmark 
and  with  Austria,  these  governments 
returned  their  captures  at  sea  to  the 
owners.  After  the  war  of  1870  and  1871 
Prussia  proposed  the  same  thing  to 
France;  but  that  country  rejected  the 
profl'er.  After  the  World  War  the  vic- 
torious nations  divided  among  them- 
selves the  Norwegian  vessels  captured 
legally  by  Germany  while  they  were 
engaged  —  under  compulsion  —  in 
transporting  goods  to  England. 

The  first  step  toward  a  better  sea- 
law  was  the  Paris  Declaration  of  1856. 
England  agreed  on  this  occasion  to 
abolish  privateering.  Henceforth  only 
governments  enjoyed  the  right  to  cap- 
ture the  private  property  of  enemy 
subjects  at  sea.  On  the  same  occasion 
England  conceded  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband,  enemy  cargoes 
under  neutral  flags  and  neutral  cargoes 
under  enemy  flags  should  be  free  from 
seizure.  Unhappily  neither  this  agree- 
ment nor  any  later  understanding  de- 
fined contraband;  so  England  virtually 
disregarded  the  agreement  during  th 
World  War,  by  including  among  con 
traband  goods  practically  every  thin 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  London  Declaration  of  19 
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was  intended  to  supplement  and  to 
define  more  clearly  the  rules  regarding 
contraband  in  the  Paris  Declaration. 
But  the  later  agreement  had  not  been 
ratified  when  the  war  broke  out.  On 
August  6,  1914,  the  United  States 
asked  all  belligerents  to  recognize  this 
Declaration  as  binding.  On  August  19 
Germany  gave  her  consent.  England 
replied  with  certain  reservations  and 
amendments;  but  in  practice  she  re- 
fused to  obey  either  the  Paris  or  the 
London  Declarations  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  nearly  a  century  before, 
seizing  as  prizes  all  enemy  goods,  even 
though  under  neutral  flags  and  non- 
contraband. 

Germany's  answer  to  England's 
violation  of  these  recognized  princi- 
ples of  naval  warfare  was  the  sub- 
marine. Unwise  as  it  was,  —  for  the 
submarines  injured  us  neutrals,  and 
Germany  herself,  more  than  they  did 
the  enemy,  —  this  measure  taught 
England  that  submarines  were  the 
most  dangerous  weapon  assailing  her 
supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  only  weapon 
with  which  an  otherwise  weaker  enemy 
might  successfully  defy  her  fleet  and 
endanger  her  communications.  That 
is  why  she  waged  a  bitter  campaign 
against  submarines  at  Washington, 
even  though  it  was  her  friend  and  ally, 
France,  that  sought  to  use  them. 

No  criticism  can  be  made  of  this 
opposition;  but  the  arguments  brought 
forward  to  support  it  were  neither  con- 
vincing nor  plausible.  Naturally  the 
noblest  motives  were  asserted,  and 
submarines  were  condemned  in  the 
name  of  humanity;  Balfour  called 
them  *  instruments  of  illegal  warfare.' 
Yet  if  you  appeal  to  such  arguments  as 
these,  they  are  just  as  effective  against 
England's  conduct  in  using  her  fleet  to 
starve  sixty  million  German  non-com- 
batants. In  that  case,  also,  every  ves- 
sel in  the  British  navy  was  engaged  in 
'illegal  warfare.' 


Let  us  now  return  to  the  notable 
fact  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was 
not  discussed  at  Washington.  No 
principles  of  law  were  laid  down  there 
that  were  designed  to  protect  private 
property  at  sea  the  way  such  property 
is  now  protected  on  land. 

In  this  respect  the  Washington  Con- 
ference differs  from  the  last  great  Dis- 
armament Conference,  held  at  The 
Hague  in  1907.  During  the  war  much 
capital  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many's opposition  to  disarmament 
defeated  the  purpose  of  The  Hague 
meeting.  That  claim,  however,  is  not 
true.  The  failure  of  the  Conference  was 
due  primarily  to  England's  refusal  to 
allow  the  question  of  private  property 
at  sea  to  come  before  the  Conference. 
At  the  previous  Hague  Conference,  in 
1899,  the  United  States  presented  such 
a  proposal,  with  the  support  of  Holland 
and  Germany.  England  demanded 
that  it  be  not  discussed,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  a  question  that  properly 
should  come  before  that  meeting.  When 
President  von  Martens  suggested  that 
the  Conference  adopt  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  bringing  this  topic  before  a 
later  Conference,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  voted  against  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  motion  was  carried. 

At  the  second  Hague  Conference 
Germany  brought  up  the  American 
proposal  again,  but  England  defeated 
it.  Germany's  argument  was  as  follows : 
So  long  as  England  with  her  superior 
fleet  is  able  to  seize  German  private 
property  in  time  of  war,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  defend  that  property  and  our 
maritime  trade  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity; therefore  we  must  have  a  strong 
navy.  But  if  England  will  give  up  the 
right  of  seizure,  we  will  immediately 
discuss  reducing  armaments,  not  only 
on  the  sea  but  also  on  land.  England 
refused  this  rational  proposal  for  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
was  supported  in  her  stand  by  Russia 
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and  France.  The  second  Hague  Con- 
ference failed  because  England  in- 
sisted on  her  right  to  seize  private 
property  at  sea.  We  saw  during  the 
late  war  how  important  this  was  for 
England,  and  we  saw  also  what  it 
would  have  meant  for  Germany  had 
freedom  of  the  sea  been  enforced  by 
international  law. 

The  only  practical  accomplishment 
of  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  so 
far  as  naval  law  was  concerned,  was 
the  adoption  of  an  international  agree- 
ment regarding  prizes  captured  at  sea. 
That  agreement  was  rejected  by  the 
British  Upper  House.  England  is  true 
to  her  traditions.  She  knows  where  her 
real  power  lies:  in  supremacy  at  sea. 
She  knows  that  the  moment  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  accepted  her  power  will 
begin  to  wane. 

The  last  attempt  to  assert  the  right 
to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  occurred  in 
1918,  just  before  the  Peace  Conference. 
Wilson  included  this  among  his  Four- 
teen Points,  the  second  of  which  read : 
'Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon 
the  sea  outside  the  territorial  waters, 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the 
seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  international  action  for  the  en- 
forcement of  international  covenants.' 
Wilson's  idea  was  to  have  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  guaranteed  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  to  empower  the  League  to 
outlaw  a  nation  at  sea  in  case  that 
nation  refused  to  obey  the  League. 
Freedom  of  the  seas  was  also  among 
the  five  main  demands  of  the  American 
Peace  Delegation. 

This  was  the  only  one  of  the  Four- 
teen Points  that  England  formally 
declared  she  could  not  accept.  The 
situation  was  rather  embarrassing. 
Wilson  extricated  himself  from  it 
rather  lamely,  by  saying  that  he  had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  when  we  had 
a  League  of  Nations  explicit  recognition 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  would  be  un- 


necessary, for  all  armies  and  navies 
would  be  in  the  service  of  the  League. 
Since  he  did  not  wish  any  superfluous 
point  to  be  brought  up,  he  preferred 
to  eliminate  this  one. 

So  England  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  adoption  of  this  principle;  but,  as 
had  always  occurred  previously,  her 
victory  cost  the  world  an  enormous 
sum.  America  declared  that  since 
freedom  of  the  seas  was  not  assured  she 
must  build  a  huge  navy.  She  added 
later:  Unless  a  radical  programme  of 
naval  disarmament  is  adopted  at  Ver- 
sailles, we  shall  have  to  build  a  navy 
powerful  enough  to  insure  us  against 
the  possibility  that  our  commerce 
may  be  interfered  with  by  England's 
insistence  upon  the  right  to  seize  pri- 
vate property  at  sea.  Secretary-of-the- 
Navy  Daniels  presented  a  programme 
calling  for  twenty-six  battleships  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  other  vessels, 
to  be  completed  within  three  years. 
He  asserted  that  such  a  programme 
would  strengthen  President  Wilson's 
hands.  When  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Committee  asked  him  whether  the 
Secretary  believed  it  would  be  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  advantage  for  Wil- 
son to  be  able  to  say  that  America 
would  build  a  huge  navy  if  England 
did  not  consent  to  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  Daniels  replied:  *It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  unless  the  building 
of  war  vessels  is  terminated  by  a  gen- 
eral agreement  at  Versailles,  the  United 
States  must  devote  all  her  energy, 
men,  and  resources  to  creating  a  navy 
incontestably  stronger  than  any  other 
navy  in  the  world.'  He  added,  in  reply 
to  further  questions,  that  this  policy 
was  endorsed  by  President  Wilson. 

The  Versailles  Conference,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  not  a  Conference 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  —  ex- 
cept in  case  of  Germany.  When  the 
mighty  statesmen  of  the  Big  Four 
departed  their  several  ways,  they  had 
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blessed  the  world  with  a  new  era  of 
war  preparation.  England's  refusal  to 
guarantee  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea  forced  the  Great  Pow- 
ers to  make  new  sacrifices  for  their 
security,  so  great  that  they  threw  all 
former  sacrifices  in  the  shade.  America 
made  good  her  threat;  she  did  not  arm 
for  imperialistic  objects,  but  for  the 
safety  of  her  merchant  marine.  Amer- 
ica's naval  competition  with  England 
forced  Japan  to  follow. 

This  new  competition  by  America 
brought  England  to  a  pause.  She 
could  not  carry  indefinitely  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  that  competition  with 
America  involved.  Her  rulers  foresaw 
the  day  when  their  country  would  no 
longer  be  equal  to  two  or  three  other 
powers  upon  the  sea,  but  would  fall  to 
second  rank.  Perhaps  by  that  time 
freedom  of  the  seas  would  be  enforced. 
These  gloomy  prospects  made  England 
ready  to  accept  America's  invitation 
to  a  Disarmament  Conference.  She 
could  reap  nothing  but  profit  from  such 
a  meeting.  It  enabled  her  to  retain  her 
position  as  the  leading  naval  power  at 
much  less  cost  than  previously. 

Now  England  is  trying  to  outlaw  the 
submarine,  the  only  weapon  that 
threatens  her  absolute  supremacy  at 
sea.  Meanwhile  France  insists  upon 
having  a  powerful  submarine  fleet  — 
a  project  that  Great  Britain  considers 
directed  against  herself. 

Why  does  not  France  insist  upon 
freedom  of  the  seas?  Because  it  would 
be  humiliating  to  copy  Germany.  For 
more  than  a  century  Germany  cham- 
pioned this  ideal  and  made  sacrifices 
to  attain  it.  France  knows  that  Eng- 
land would  reply:  'Did  Clemenceau 
help  Lloyd  George  in  1918  to  persuade 
Wilson  to  drop  this  demand,  merely 
that  she  might  renew  it  herself  in  Wash- 
ington in  1922?'  France  is  enjoined  by 


her  past  from  such  a  course;  and  the 
Republican  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington does  not  see  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  one  of  Wilson's  Points. 

During  the  war,  naturally  France 
had  to  support  England's  stand  on  the 
submarines,  because  they  were  being 
used  by  Germany.  But  the  real  opinion 
of  French  naval  authorities  was  very 
different,  as  we  have  recently  learned 
from  the  Castex  controversy. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  Washington  Conference  to  adopt 
regulations  looking  toward  a  more 
humane  method  of  conducting  subma- 
rine warfare  than  the  Germans  used; 
but  such  regulations  are  worthless 
scraps  of  paper  so  long  as  the  strongest 
naval  power  maintains  the  right  to 
seize  private  property  at  sea.  The 
next  time  a  Power  fighting  England 
sees  its  ports  blockaded,  the  property 
of  its  subjects  captured  and  confis- 
cated, neutrals  terrorized,  and  its 
home  population  threatened  by  block- 
ade and  famine,  that  Power  will  resort 
to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  as 
its  only  recourse.  A  country  in  that 
situation  will  be  forced  to  regard  the 
Washington  regulations  as  mere  scraps 
of  paper;  and  the  threat  to  treat  the 
crews  of  captured  submarines  as  pirates 
will  count  for  nothing  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  volunteer  for  that  perilous 
service.  The  Washington  agreements 
will  be  a  futile  threat  and  mere  incite- 
ments to  savagery. 

Consequently  the  submarine  cannot 
be  suppressed  nor  regulated  until  free- 
dom of  the  seas  is  recognized  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  law  by  every  great  Power,  until 
private  property  at  sea  is  just  as  sacred 
in  war  time  as  private  property  on  land, 
and  until  it  is  made  impossible  for  one 
government  to  enforce  a  blockade  that 
brings  starvation  to  the  non-combatant 
population  of  an  enemy  country. 


ARMY  SYNDICALISM  IN  SPAIN 


BY  A  SPANISH  CORRESPONDENT 


From  The  Nation  and  The  AthencBum,  February  25 
(Literary  and  Political  Weekly) 


So  little  is  known  outside  Spain  itself 
of  the  true  causes  of  that  internal  un- 
rest which  has  recently  resulted  in  the 
latest  Ministerial  crisis,  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  events  which  preceded 
the  present  crisis  may  be  of  interest 
even  to  the  general  public.  The  more 
so  as  this  crisis  is  but  an  acute  incident 
in  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  by  a  mili- 
tary caste,  such  as  may  occur  almost 
any  day  in  many  other  countries  —  the 
culminating  point  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Civil  Power  and  the  Army  which 
has  been  going  on  for  four  years. 

In  June  1917,  officers  of  all  arms 
formed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
military  authorities,  juntas  or  'syndi- 
cates' whose  object  was  to  intervene  in 
the  administration  and  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  Army.  At  their  inaugura- 
tion these  'juntas  of  defense,'  as  they 
were  called,  were  in  reality  a  protest 
against  the  system  of  favoritism  and 
nepotism  which  was  practised  in  the 
distribution  of  advancements  and  re- 
wards. The  movement  was,  indeed, 
one  of  revolt  against  those  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Army  and  a  certain 
personage  of  exalted  rank,  who  were 
accused  of  governing  the  great  military 
community  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner. 

These  juntas  linked  together  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  grade  of  mili- 
tary rank  from  lieutenant  to  colonel. 
The  more  enterprising  members  en- 
deavored to  represent  this  movement  to 
the  nation  as  one  of  regeneration,  likely 
lo  spread  from  the  restricted  sphere  of 
the  Army  to  other  circles  of  national  life. 
This  attempt  to  gain  public  s^Tnpathy 
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failed,  however,  owing  to  the  innate  dis- 
trust with  which  the  Spanish  people 
habitually  regard  their  military.  The 
activities  of  the  juntas  aroused  feeling  in 
the  people  beyond  a  passive  curiosity. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  the  outset  the 
juntas  met  with  much  hostility  from 
those  in  command  of  the  Army,  and 
from  the  highly  placed  personage.  They 
were  an  infringement  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  changed  a  state  of  affairs 
which  had  up  till  then  buttressed  the 
monarchy  fairly  well.  But  the  new 
movement  was  so  unanimous  and  so 
firmly  established  that  finally  the  saga- 
cious opportunism  which  is  such  a 
marked  characteristic  of  a  certain  exalt- 
ed person  prompted  an  attitude  of  tol- 
erance towards  the  strong,  and  won  the 
battle  for  the  juntas  in  the  hope  of  en- 
couraging an  attitude  of  personal  and 
unconditional  devotion. 

The  inertia  of  the  Government,  which 
imagined  that  this  movement  was  noth- 
ing but  an  internal  dispute  of  the  Army, 
manoeuvred  partly  by  a  few  public  men 
working  in  their  own  interests,  assisted 
considerably  in  the  triumph  of  the  jun- 
tas. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
present  Minister  of  War,  Senor  Cierva, 
now  the  chief  enemy  of  the  juntas,  was 
originally  one  of  their  most  ardent  sup- 
porters, and  owned  his  previous  tenure 
of  this  position  to  them.  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  allow  the  continuation  of  a 
secret  organization  such  as  the  juntas 
were,  the  Government  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  legalizing  them  by 
Royal  Decree,  and  altering  their  name 
from  J untas  de  Defensa  (League  of  De- 
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fense)  to  Juntas  Informativas  (Advisory 
League).  Thus  confirmed,  the  juntas 
took  on  themselves  the  task  of  reorgan- 
izing the  Army. 

Unfortunately  the  activities  of  the 
juntas  were  not  limited  to  military  mat- 
ters. The  Spanish  people,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  development  with  great  sus- 
picion, saw  without  surprise  that,  far 
from  aiding  in  the  promised  regenera- 
tion of  public  life,  the  juntas  had  become 
an  arm  in  the  hands  of  the  most  reac- 
tionary elements  in  the  country.  No 
sooner  did  the  political  weathercock  be- 
gin to  veer  towards  Liberalism  than  the 
secret  influence  of  the  juntas  caused  the 
four  Cabinets  preceding  the  present 
one  to  be  swept  from  power. 

'  Let  those  govern  who  will  not  permit 
others  to  govern'  was  the  cry  uttered 
by  Senor  Maura,  in  a  moment  of  frank- 
ness. But  the  party  of  the  juntas,  per- 
haps knowing  their  own  limitations, 
perhaps  restrained  by  those  who  did 
not  dare  openly  to  defy  public  opinion, 
refused  to  accept  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  power,  and  preferred  the  less 
dangerous  task  of  governing  through 
back-stairs  influence.  And  so  the  juntas, 
whose  original  programme  included 
steps  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
and  the  curbing  of  the  political  anarchy 
which  is  engulfing  Spain,  have  yet  tol- 
erated and  encouraged  three  years  of 
suspension  of  constitutional  rights,  the 
fierce  repression  of  Syndicalism  in  Cata- 
lonia, the  persecution  of  the  Andalusian 
Labor  movement,  and  the  de  facto 
swamping  of  all  spheres  of  Civil  Power. 

As  a  crowning  incident  we  have  the 
disaster  of  Melilla,  revealing  the  crimi- 
nal incompetence  of  the  military  au- 
thorities, and  the  opposition  of  the  jun- 
tas to  the  public  demand  for  an  open 
examination  of  facts,  while  secretly 
working  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the 
High  Command  and  a  certain  high 
personage  suspected  of  a  desire  to  con- 
centrate the  direction  of  military  afl'airs 


in  his  own  hands.  The  General  Staff* 
declared  that  it  had  not  been  consulted 
for  some  considerable  time  on  the  cam- 
paign in  Morocco,  and  its  chief  osten- 
tatiously resigned. 

A  military  judge  was  then  sent  to 
Melilla  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case;  the  juntas  replied  with  grave 
charges  against  the  Minister  of  War  — 
charges  which  have  not  been  made 
public  —  and  (so  it  is  said)  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
There  followed,  after  a  few  days,  the 
Ministerial  crisis  which,  in  the  foreign 
press,  has  been  called  'mysterious'  and 
'inexplicable.'  Yet,  for  those  acquainted 
with  the  undercurrents  of  Spanish  poli- 
tics, it  is  neither.  Once  again,  this  time 
more  acutely  than  ever,  the  Civil  Power 
and  militarism  struggling  to  subdue  it 
have  come  to  grips. 

It  is  well  known  already  in  Spain  that 
even  in  the  juntas  themselves  there  are 
certain  disagreements,  and  the  Govern- 
ment seized  what  was  considered  an  op- 
portune moment  to  declare  war  on  the 
organization.  No  other  Government 
could  do  this  better  and  with  greater 
chances  of  success.  The  Cabinet  pre- 
sided over  by  Senor  Maura  is  a  coalition 
one,  representing  all  parties,  with  two 
exceptions,  and  having  an  enormous 
majority  in  Parliament.  Thus  the  mo- 
ment seemed  propitious  to  break  the 
power  of  the  juntas,  and  Senor  Cierva 
carefully  prepared  the  Royal  Decree 
modifying  their  power  so  as  practically 
to  dissolve  the  whole  organization. 

All  was  ready,  and  depended  only  on 
the  attitude  which  the  King  would 
adopt.  It  was  rumored  that  this  time, 
in  view  of  the  strong  current  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  internal  dissensions 
of  these  bodies,  the  King  would  incline 
to  the  Civil  Power,  although  till  then  he 
had  considered  the  juntas  one  of  the 
strongest  props  of  the  present  regime. 
But  on  the  Decree  being  presented  by 
Senor  Cierva,  the  King  refused  to  sign 
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it.  Without  losing  a  moment,  Senor 
Maura  sent  in  the  resignation  of  the 
entire  Cabinet,  publishing  at  the  same 
time  a  most  memorable  note.  For  the 
first  time  in  modern  Spanish  history  we 
saw  a  Monarchist  and  even  Nationalist 
Government  resigning  because  —  so 
ran  the  declaration  —  the  King  refused 
to  accept  a  measure  deemed  necessary 
by  the  entire  Government. 

Senor  Maura's  note  came  as  a  clap 
of  thunder.  It  announced  the  triumph 
of  militarism  and  the  death  of  Civil 
Power.  What  cabinet  could  be  formed 
to  replace  the  fallen  one?  Not  a  respon- 
sible politician  would  care  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
obvious  that  the  nation  would  not  toler- 
ate a  military  cabinet. 

This  trend  of  public  opinion  became 
insistent,  and  in  Madrid  manifestations 
and  scenes  of  disorder  occurred  in  the 
streets.  Senor  Sanchez  Guerza,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who 
was  named  as  a  possible  successor  to 
Senor  Maura,  was  hooted  by  Radicals 
and  Monarchists  together.  Crowds 
paraded  the  streets,  crying,  *  Down  with 
the  juntas!'  All  politicians  called  in  by 
the  King  for  advice  offered  but  one 
solution  —  the  ratification  of  Senor 
Maura's  powers  and  the  submission  of 
the  juntas;  the  alternative  meant  some- 
thing very  near  to  revolution  or  civil 
war  in  the  immediate  future. 

What  actually  solved  the  situation  is 
unknown.  Whether  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  between  the  King  and  the 


juntas  can  only  be  vaguely  surmised. 
The  facts  are  that  Sefior  Maura  was  re- 
called and  the  Decree  signed. 

Such  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  history 
of  the  most  serious  crisis  of  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  XIII.  It  is  impossible  to  remain 
blind  to  the  light  shed  by  it  on  the  com- 
plete disintegration  of  Spanish  political 
life,  or  to  deny  that  these  recent  events 
will  be  but  the  forerunners  of  far  graver 
troubles.  The  paradox  presented  by 
the  sight  of  Monarchists  of  the  Left 
wing  timidly  pleading  for  the  juntas 
and  Senor  Cierva  —  the  most  reac- 
tionary and  dictatorial  of  men,  hero  of 
the  Bloody  Week  of  Barcelona,  hated 
by  all  Socialists  and  to-day  supported 
by  the  Radicals  —  is  an  added  proof  of 
the  chaos  of  Spanish  political  life. 

For  the  moment,  amidst  this  scene  of 
what  El  So/ of  Madrid  terms  *  Balkan- 
ism'  (as  understood  in  pre-war  days), 
Spanish  militarism  has  apparently  been 
muzzled.  But  the  public  is  far  from 
satisfied,  suspecting,  as  it  does,  compro- 
mises, dishonest  as  they  are  hidden,  and 
giving  only  an  appearance  of  safety; 
while  the  juntas  remain  in  reality  the 
Black  Hand  which  guides  the  troubled 
destinies  of  the  country.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  the 
less  likely  to  remain  stable,  when  we 
remember  the  fundamental  anti-mili- 
tarism of  the  Spanish  people,  and  their 
lack  of  esteem  for  a  class  at  whose  door 
they  lay  almost  all  the  blame  for  the 
calamities  which  have  fallen  on  Spain 
for  the  last  two  centuries. 


IL  PULCINELLA 


BY  CECIL  ROBERTS 


Prom  To-Day,  March 
(LiTEEARY  Quarterly) 


We  were  tired  when  we  reached 
Stresa  in  the  crimson  flush  of  the  Au- 
gust evening.  The  blue  of  Lago  di 
Maggiore  had  taken  on  a  darker  tone, 
and  there  was  night  on  the  slopes  of 
snow-crowned  Monte  Leone,  which 
looked  down  from  ice-bound  fields  to 
the  summer  luxuriance  of  the  Borro- 
mean  Islands. 

We  had  just  returned  from  the  ascent 
of  Monte  Mottarone,  one  of  those  com- 
fortable mountains  which  reward  one 
not  only  with  a  grand  expanse  of  fa- 
mous ranges,  but  also  with  a  feeling 
of  achievement.  Dinner  by  the  lake 
shore  at  Stresa,  in  the  Italian  twilight, 
with  the  soft  lapping  of  lake  water  and 
the  distant  guitar  of  an  itinerant  mu- 
sician, seemed  a  fitting  close  to  such  a 
day  of  wonders. 

With  gratitude,  therefore,  we  found 
a  small  hotel  garden,  the  music  suffi- 
ciently distant,  the  menu  attractive  — 
perfect  that  night,  I  remember;  and 
the  wine  —  but  whenever  did  Asti  fail 
to  grace  the  board?  And  on  this  eve- 
ning the  waiter  also  suited  the  mise-en- 
scene.  He  had  the  black  curly  hair  of  a 
faun,  with  horns  hidden  somewhere, 
and  there  was  almost  what  might  be 
called  a  sylvan  grace  to  his  lithe  young 
body.  He  seemed  the  familiar  of  things 
that  lived  in  woods  and  mountain 
recesses.   Anything  might  have  hap- 
pened with  him  there.  He  filled  the 
little  lanterned  garden  with  an  air  of 
incredible  romance.    Once,  when  he 
stood  peering  over  into  the  darkness 
down  where  the  half-dozen  boats  fretted 


on  the  marge,  we  hardly  drew  breath; 
now  might  old  Triton  blow  his  wreath- 
ed horn,  and  the  whole  of  us  suffer  a 
lake-change  into  something  — 

There!  What  was  it?  My  companion 
looked  up.  He  had  heard  it  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound  along  the 
plane-tree-sheltered  promenade,  where 
a  dozen  semi-naked  children,  belonging 
to  the  boatmen,  scampered  in  the  dusk. 
It  was  a  familiar  though  unfamiliar 
sound,  remotely  connected  with  child- 
hood. It  permeated  the  purple  atmos- 
phere and  that  strange  pantomime 
scenery  of  blue  waters,  crimson  moun- 
tains, and  rose-flushed  islands  with  a 
plaintive  invitation. 

A  moment  later  we  saw  the  cause. 
Preceded  by  a  rabble  of  lovely  Italian 
children,  —  being  sunbrown  they  never 
look  dirty,  —  under  the  arch  of  the 
plantains  marched  a  tiny  boy  of  some 
six  years.  He  was  dressed  in  faded  red 
tights,  that  hung  loosely  on  his  thin 
little  legs.  His  face  was  painted  white, 
which  made  his  smile  ghastly  in  the 
twilight,  and  as  he  walked  he  tapped 
on  a  small  drum  slung  across  his  thigh. 
Behind  him,  thus  heralded,  walked 
his  lord  and  master,  as  great  a  con- 
trast as  human  nature  can  present. 
He  was  a  powerfully  built  Italian, 
dressed  as  Pantaloon.  His  massive  face 
peered  over  an  enormous  ruffle,  and 
the  strength  of  his  physique  could  not 
be  hidden  by  the  voluminous  color- 
patched  trousers  that  ballooned  from 
his  ankles  to  his  thighs.  To  heighten 
the  contrast,  he  played  gravely  on  a 
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long  trombone.  After  them  came  a 
following  of  urchins  shouting  and  cry- 
ing shrilly  with  excitement. 

Suddenly,  just  as  we  became  aware 
of  it  and  had  turned  in  our  seats,  the 
procession  stopped.  A  stillness  fell 
over  the  crowd  while  the  Italian  played 
a  long  trombone  solo  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  They  were  strolling  musi- 
cians—  perhaps  acrobats.  But  no! 
for,  the  solo  finished.  Pantaloon  began 
a  long  speech. 

Distance  and  dialect  defeated  us. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  appeal  for  money? 
Repeatedly  we  heard  the  word  *  Trat- 
toria.' Experience,  a  continuous  thirst, 
and  a  taste  for  Chianti,  had  taught  us 
the  meaning  of  'trattoria.'  These  were 
the  players,  or  some  of  them,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  performance  at  an  inn. 

The  speech  ended,  there  was  a  pro- 
found bow,  born,  we  felt,  of  centuries 
of  tradition.  The  little  boy  beat  the 
drum,  the  trombone  again  sounded,  the 
procession  moved  off  into  the  darkness. 

'My  friend,'  I  said,  'we  have  heard 
the  veritable  Prologue  to  /  Pagliacci  — 
Good  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  moment 
I  pray  you;  I  am  the  Prologue.'  But 
my  friend  was  too  excited  to  answer. 
The  dinner  was  spoiled;  the  ice-cooled 
Asti  could  not  hold  him.  We  must  see 
the  players. 

Hastily  departing,  we  tried  to  catch 
up  the  procession,  but  darkness  and  a 
strange  village  of  villainous-looking 
streets  defeated  us.  Our  only  clue 
would  be  the  noise  of  a  drum  sounded 
in  a  trattoria.  Twice  we  traversed  the 
town,  peered  in  at  every  trattoria 
doorway  —  upon  strange  scenes  where 
dark  men  ate  garlic  and  curly-headed 
children  rolled  on  the  floor  amid  hens, 
dogs,  and  cats.  Then  luck  rewarded  us. 

A  small  gathering  at  the  entrance  to 
a  long  passage  attracted  our  attention. 
From  the  far  end  came  a  babel  of 
voices,  children's  mostly,  amid  a  blaze 
of  colored  lanterns.  We  entered,  trav- 


ersed the  long  corridor,  and  emerged 
on  a  scene  that  was  not  of  this  century. 

It  was  an  inn  yard,  roofed  in  from 
the  velvet  night  with  a  great  vine  that 
clambered  along  the  trellis  work  over- 
head. The  thickness  of  the  vine  was 
such  that  no  starshine  penetrated, 
while  amid  it  hung  a  few  shaded  electric 
lights  (from  a  water-power  source), 
which  shone  upon  bunches  of  lovely 
green  grapes.  The  inn  windows  opened 
on  to  one  side  of  this  yard,  their  green 
shutters  thrown  back;  in  the  open 
spaces  were  silhouettes  of  men,  bare- 
throated  and  black-hatted,  drinking 
red  wine. 

The  inn  yard  itself  was  crowded 
with  small  cross  benches,  just,  perhaps, 
as  in  the  pit  of  an  Elizabethan  theatre. 
On  these  benches  sat  about  a  hundred 
small  Italian  children,  all  chattering 
excitedly.  I  found  myself  wishing  that 
I  had  the  artist's  gift  of  hasty  portrai- 
ture. The  children  of  Italy  are  the 
stuff  of  which  great  masterpieces  are 
made;  here  were  the  infants  of  a  hun- 
dred famous  Madonnas.  They  sat  there, 
half-naked,  lovely-limbed,  bronzed, 
with  heads  of  black  flowing  curls, 
dark  lustrous  eyes,  red  lips,  and  even 
white  teeth.  Their  intense  excite- 
ment heralded  something  wonder- 
ful and  unusual,  and  the  excitement 
passed  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
seated  behind,  drinking  wine  at  small 
tables. 

No,  these  were  not  the  players,  but 
something  as  venerable  —  the  origin 
of  many  players,  perhaps.  This  was 
'II  Pulcinella,'  the  real  traditional  II 
Pulcinella  from  which  was  descended 
our  own  poor  English  travesty  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  the  emasculated  ver- 
sion which  had  found  its  way  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to 
remain  here  for  the  delight  of  genera- 
tions of  children  and  elders.  But  just 
as  we  in  England  may  not  know  the 
flavor  of  the  peach  plucked  ripe  from 
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overhead,  so  may  we  not  know  the  real 
Punch  and  Judy.  We  had  stepped  sud- 
denly out  of  the  night  into  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

The  front  of  the  Punch  and  Judy 
show  was  hand-painted,  its  drop  scene 
being  of  a  futuristic  design,  for  all  its 
age.  On  the  tiny  platform  where  the 
drama  was  to  be  enacted,  burned  two 
ancient  brass  oil  lamps.  They  must 
have  lighted  these  festivities  for  many 
generations. 

Quietly  we  made  our  way  to  an  ob- 
scure corner,  conscious  of  being  a  very 
modern  note  in  the  whole  scale  of  color 
and  romance.  Humbly  we  sat  in  the 
shadow  and  asked  for  a  flask  of  wine. 
At  that  moment  a  bell  tinkled  behind 
the  curtain,  and  the  voice  we  had 
heard  under  the  plantains  began  a  long 
chant  while  the  audience  listened  in- 
tently. It  was  probably  the  Prologue, 
—  in  rhyme,  maybe,  —  the  same  Pro- 
logue recited  by  long  dead  generations  of 
showmen,  inheritors  of  a  great  tradition. 

The  chant  ended,  the  curtain  rose, 
revealing  a  hand-painted  background 
of  a  street  down  which  Dante  might 
have  walked.  Then  up  came  Punch, 
to  be  hailed  with  shrieks  of  joy  by  those 
children.  Through  one  hour  we  sat 
entranced.  Not  a  word  of  that  care- 
fully enunciated  dialogue  could  we  fol- 
low —  the  wit,  the  drollery  all  passed 
by  us;  but  we  watched  it  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  those  enthralled  children,  their 
faces  puckered  with  laughter  or  wrin- 
kled with  commiseration. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  ten  chimed 
from  the  campanile,  but  somehow  we 
felt  this  could  not  be  the  end.  From 
his  obscurity  the  showman  came  out, 
still  in  motley,  and  taking  a  guitar, 
his  face  illumined  by  the  oil  flares,  he 
sang  to  us  a  ballad.  It  was  very  tender, 
and  there  were  tears  in  the  dark,  long- 
lashed  eyes  of  the  maidens.  This  ended, 
with  ceremonious  bows  he  toured  the 
audience,  hat  in  hand,  reaping  a  gen- 


erous harvest,  with  many  *Gracias.' 
Then  he  disappeared,  the  bell  tinkled, 
the  chatter  was  suddenly  stifled,  and 
the  drama  proceeded. 

It  was  the  full,  unexpurgated  story 
of  Punch  and  Judy.  Maybe  it  had 
many  current  and  local  allusions;  we 
knew  not,  but  there  were  many  char- 
acters unknown  to  our  English  version. 
The  stage  was  crowded  with  a  succes- 
sion of  puppets  cleverly  manipulated. 
There  was  the  peasant  and  the  king, 
the  priest  and  the  ugly  daughter,  the 
stammerer  and  the  soldier,  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge.  There  were  tremendous 
duels  with  staffs,  such  fast,  furious 
duels  and  beatings  that  the  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  and  cried,  'Brava! 
Brava!'  and  the  children  on  the  edge 
clambered  up  the  vine  trellis  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  agitated  spectators. 

Eleven  struck;  again  the  curtain  fell. 
This  time  we  had  no  ballad,  but  the 
pale  little  boy  in  red  tights  came  forth. 
A  short  speech  announced  his  tricks. 
He  was  a  jongleur;  and,  held  aloft  in 
the  hands  of  the  brawny  Italian,  the 
thin  little  fellow,  fearfully  we  thought, 
performed  his  contortions  and  smiled 
feebly  at  the  applause.  We  were  not 
unhappy  when  this  was  over  and  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  final  act,  more 
breathless,  with  Punch  extricating 
himself  from  ceaseless  complications. 
It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve  when  the 
curtain  fell  finally,  and  not  a  tired  face 
showed  in  that  appreciative  audience. 

Leaving  the  inn  and  the  chattering 
crowd,  we  passed  down  the  narrow 
street,  under  the  high,  shuttered  win- 
dows and  flowery  balconies,  and 
emerged  on  the  lake  front.  The  prom- 
enade was  silent  and  deserted  and  we 
looked  upon  a  scene  of  incredible 
beauty.  The  moonlight  fell  on  the  dark 
water,  the  dim  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  distant  Borromean  Islands 
terraced  with  lights,  and  the  lake  shore 
fringed  with  white  villas. 
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On  our  way  back  to  Baverno  the 
grass  was  jeweled  with  glowworms,  the 
trees  faintly  stirred  in  the  hot  air,  and 
the  wind  sang  in  the  tall  cypress,  stand- 
ing, like  a  Noah's- Ark  tree,  the  black  sen- 
tinel of  a  garden  or  harbor  walk.  Across 
the  lake  Pallanza  glittered,  but  not  so 
brightly  as  the  clear  stars  overhead. 

As  we  walked  in  the  night  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  incessant  chirp  of 
the  grasshopper,  we  reflected  that  the 
drama  we  had  seen  was  a  part  of  this 


land  of  beauty  and  romance,  a  cher- 
ished heirloom,  faithfully  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  of  these 
childlike  people. 

It  was  the  drama  immortal.  Three 
hundred  years  hence  children  bright 
and  beautiful  as  these  would  laugh  and 
cry  at  Punch  and  Judy;  long  after  we 
had  gone  to  the  Silence.  For  Punch  and 
J udy  were  not  human  products,  as  we  — 
so  mortal.  We  were  really  the  show; 
the  puppets  had  achieved  immortality. 


HOW  THE  BOILER  WAS  BROUGHT 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PRODUCTION 


BY  N.  FAL'KOVSKII 


From  Moscow  Isvestiya,  January  10 
(Soviet  Official  Daily) 


The  factory  was  idle.  Buildings  a 
thousand  feet  long  stood  gloomy,  life- 
less, with  rows  of  dark  windows  looking 
down  upon  the  yard,  which  was  whit- 
ened with  piles  of  birch  cord-wood. 
The  machines  were  silent;  no  longer  did 
their  cheerful  clang  and  whir  radiate 
from  the  depths  of  the  buildings  into 
the  surrounding  fields  and  forests.  The 
slender  smokestacks  no  longer  compet- 
ed with  each  other  in  throwing  out  the 
dark,  undulating  curls  of  smoke  with 
which  the  wind  so  loved  to  play.  Every- 
thing was  dead;  the  unsleeping  water- 
pump  alone  disturbed  the  stillness  with 
its  sighs. 

Autumn  came.  The  birch  and  poplar 
woods  took  on  a  more  and  more  golden 
hue.  The  field  work  was  nearing  an 
end,  but  the  factory  stood  idle.  The 
workers,  maddened  with  doing  nothing, 


were  quarreling  among  themselves  over 
nothing,  were  often  drunk  from  home- 
brew; they  brawled,  and  at  brief  inter- 
vals between  card  games  they  abused 
everything  and  everybody. 

The  old  men  sneered  maliciously: 
*Eh!  The  bosses,  you  did  n't  like  them! 
"We  '11  get  along  by  ourselves!"  you 
said.  Well,  you  see  now,  do  you  get 
along?  And  what  a  fine  life  it  was  be- 
fore —  there  was  enough  bread,  enough 
of  everything.  You  got,  say,  three 
rubles  —  you  could  buy  the  whole 
market  out,  and  could  besides  drop  into 
the  saloon  or  beer-house.  Well,  what 's 
the  use  of  talking!  Now  you  have  tried 
it  without  bosses,  and  still  stupidity 
has  not  been  driven  out  of  you.' 

The  factory  was  not  working.  Dur- 
ing the  hydraulic  tests  the  main  steam- 
generating  boiler  had  exploded.  The 
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second  boiler  was  at  the  end  of  its  days. 
The  third  boiler  was  used  mainly  for  the 
water  pump  and  it  could  not  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

The  machines  were  standing  motion- 
less. Hundreds  of  people  were  doing 
nothing.  All  repairs  had  been  made, 
and  the  master  mechanics  were  making 
with  their  own  hands  pails,  pans,  and 
other  trifles.  There  were  collected 
enough  fuel,  raw  material,  and  lubricat- 
ing oils,  but  the  steel  plates  for  another 
boiler  were  lacking.  There  was  no- 
where to  get  them  and  nowhere  to  get 
another  suitable  boiler. 

At  last  one  was  found.  New,  of  fine 
proportions,  a  steam-generating  Bab- 
cock  stood  in  perfect  order  in  a  neigh- 
boring factory  closed  forever.  It  hid  it- 
self like  a  ripe  strawberry  from  careless 
eyes;  but  the  new  and  energetic  chair- 
man of  the  District  Soviet  of  People's 
Economy  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
made  a  trip  of  inspection  through  his 
district;  and  as  a  result  the  mechanics 
are  already  at  work  detaching  the  drum. 

Two  shifts  of  mechanics  are  working, 
not  sparing  their  energy  and  not  count- 
ing the  time:  they  start  on  piece 
work,  but  the  joy  of  their  home  folks  in 
getting  the  boiler  acts  as  their  main  in- 
spiration. See  how  fine  it  is,  how  clean, 
not  even  a  touch  of  rust,  no  traces  of  a 
leak,  strongly  built,  the  plates  in  order. 
Though  it  is  not  large  in  size,  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  mechanics  it  will  be  more 
powerful  than  were  the  two  old  ones 
together. 

*Egorka,  don't  yawn!  Cut  straight- 
er!  Eh,  eh!  how  tightly  bolted!  As  if 
welded  together!  .  .  .  Machine  work. 
The  masters  were  Englishmen.  .  .  .  ' 

Clang,  clang,  clang,  clang.  .  .  .  The 
bodies  strain,  the  muscles  swell.  They 
are  scarcely  able  to  straighten  their 
fingers  in  the  intervals.  There  is  not 
even  time  to  do  this.  .  .  .  Clang,  clang, 
clang,  clang.  .  .  .  The  head  of  a  bolt 
flies  with  force  into  a  corner.  Two 
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hundred  and  eight  bolts  on  two  saddles, 
and  how  much  energy  one  bolt  calls  for! 
Even  to  get  the  bolt  itself  out  is  quite  a 
task. 

*Stop,  Zakhar  Petrovich!  We  did 
n't  start  right.  We  have  to  cut  ofi"  the 
heads  from  the  inside.  Cutting  from 
this  side  it 's  hard  to  get  the  bolt  out. 
Eh!  no  place  to  swing!  Pipes  in  the 
way  everywhere.' 

They  both  crawl  into  the  boiler.  It  is 
cold  there  and  their  shirts  are  wet  with 
perspiration.  It 's  hard  to  breathe;  not 
much  room  to  swing,  either.  They  are 
crouching;  no  place  to  straighten  up. 
Though  their  ears  are  filled  with  cotton, 
still  their  heads  are  ringing  with  the 
noise. 

Nichevo!  They  must  hurry.  The 
children  are  home  waiting.  Bang, 
bang;  bang,  bang;  bang,  bang. 

At  last  the  boiler  is  free.  The  at- 
tached parts  are  lashed  to  it,  and  made 
ready  for  the  journey.  Slowly  the  chains 
are  straightening  out,  growing  taut, 
and  slowly  the  boiler  is  rising,  higher 
and  higher.  Crash!  A  sharp,  short, 
powerful  blow.  The  rear  end  has  fallen 
back  upon  the  saddle.  The  hook  of  the 
chain  has  broken. 

*See,  Zakhar  Petrovich!  See  what 
good  iron  the  chain  is  made  of!  It 
glitters  with  sparks,  but  here  it  is  dark.' 

*The  Lord  saved  us.  God  pity  us  if  it 
had  broken  above  us!' 

The  sailor,  Nikifor  Ivanovich,  re- 
turned from  the  fleet,  is  a  skeptic  and 
atheist:  *It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
God.  The  hook  was  simply  weak;  but  I 
have  another  in  reserve.   It  will  hold.' 

From  the  watchman  of  the  factory 
they  secure  additional  tackle.  The  rein- 
forced tackle  is  applied  once  more. 
Again  the  chain  straightens.  The  heavy 
drum  goes  up  like  a  balloon  and  hangs 
beneath  the  ceiling. 

'Turn  it,  turn  it!  Go  on!' 

Two  men  easily  give  the  desired  direc- 
tion to  the  tremendous  weight.  In  a 
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couple  of  hours  the  drum  is  on  rollers 
ready  to  be  moved  out.  Now  the  bat- 
teries have  their  turn.  Between  the 
smoke  pipes  are  put  rollers  to  prevent 
any  bending.  These  are  supported  on 
three  frames  on  hewed-log  runners. 

Slowly  the  immense  affair  moves 
toward  the  door,  but  it  cannot  pass 
through.  The  rear  part  of  the  saddle  is 
too  large.  To  break  the  wall  is  danger- 
ous, for  over  the  door  are  windows  and 
over  these  are  ventilators.  What  is  to 
be  done?  Nichevo!  This  has  been  fore- 
seen. The  carpenters  are  already  busy; 
the  lintel  is  already  propped  up  on 
horses.  The  sides  of  the  doorframe 
have  been  taken  out  and  the  rest  of  the 
boiler  is  outside.  Here  there  is  waiting 
for  it  a  large  truck  with  iron  wheels. 

The  whole  arteF  has  arrived  to  re- 
move the  desired  guest.  Soon  it  is  put 
on  the  truck,  balanced,  bolted  to  it, 
lashed  with  ropes.  Breast-collars  are 
attached  in  order  to  help  the  animals, 
and  supports  are  fastened  to  the  boiler 
to  keep  it  balanced  while  in  motion;  the 
whole  affair  is  once  more  looked  over. 
To-morrow  on  the  road  —  home ! 

In  the  early  morning  three  pairs  of 
steers  and  two  pairs  of  horses  are 
hitched  to  the  truck.  The  drivers  get  in 
line.  'With  God's  help!  Let  us  pray.' 
Silant'ich,  who,  though  old,  is  lively 
and  energetic,  begins  the  boisterous 
duhinushka}  They  bare  their  heads 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  *Ei, 
dubinushka,  oho!  Once,  now  it  goes  by 
itself!'  The  others  join  in.  'Once, 
once!  Tsobejsob!  Tsohejsoh!  On,  on! 
A,  a,  a-a-a-!  It  goes,  goes,  goes!  Oh, 
yes,  it  goes!  Oh,  yes!'  Tremblingly 

^  An  artel  is  an  organization  of  laborers  some- 
thing like  our  crew  or  gang,  which  makes  con- 
tracts for  jobs,  has  its  own  elected  foreman,  and 
is  paid  by  the  job,  i.e.,  gets  the  contractor's 
profits  in  addition  to  the  usual  wages.  Artel  is  a 
Tartar  word  meaning  '  friendship.'  This  form  of 
labor  organization  is  prevalent  in  Russia  in  every 
gainful  occupation. 

2 '  A  Big  Stick  '  —  a  workers'  song. 


and  unwillingly  the  boiler  begins  to 
move. 

Only  to  reach  the  pike,  to  get  out  to 
it !  Well,  there  is  the  first  trouble  — 
the  gate  is  too  low.  They  turn  around 
it,  but  the  rear  wheels  sink  into  the 
ground  up  to  the  axle.  'To  the  levers, 
planks  under  the  wheels,  ahead!' 
sounds  the  command.  Dubinushka, 
shouts,  sighs,  curses,  profanity  —  all 
blend  into  a  mighty  roar.  The  rope 
cuts  into  the  hands,  the  friction  raises 
blood  blisters,  the  wheels  are  cracking, 
the  planks  are  bending,  the  horses  are 
pulling  to  the  side,  the  steers  are  stub- 
bornly straining,  and  the  boiler  moves, 
to  sink  again  at  the  first  moment's  halt. 

But  things  are  different  on  the  pike. 
The  animals  are  able  to  pull  it  unaided. 
The  horses  begin  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  slow  pace.  The  men  begin 
to  smoke,  now  that  they  are  free  to  do 
so.  Behind  them  is  a  long  train  of 
wagons  with  provisions  for  the  men 
and  feed  for  the  animals,  with  clothes 
and  tools,  extra  traces,  and  so  forth. 

'It 's  going!  But  a  mulla  crossed  the 
road ! '  (It  was  a  backwoods  place  and 
the  people  were  superstitious.)  A 
mulla  —  he  is  the  same  as  a  priest  — 
some  mishap  might  occur! 

There  are  new  worries  ahead  of  them 
—  two  bridges,  one  new  and  strong,  the 
other  unsafe.  A  mechanic  orders  planks 
put  under  the  wheels  as  a  safeguard. 
The  first  bridge  is  passed  safely;  the 
second  begins  to  crack  and  rumble  as 
if  protesting  against  this  overpowering 
weight  in  its  old  age.  But  nichevo! 
the  front  wheels  are  already  on  the 
ground.  Suddenly  the  rear  wheels, 
jumping  off  the  planks,  fall  upon  the 
bridge  with  a  crash.  The  whole  bridge 
creaks  and  begins  to  shake.  Two  beams 
break;  but  the  artel  is  ready  and  does 
not  lose  its  head.  The  members  hasten 
to  help  their  future  breadwinner  off 
upon  the  earth. 

They  curse  the  mulla.  The  carpen- 
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ters  remain  to  repair  the  bridge. 
Everything  moves  ahead.  They  are 
glad  the  danger  is  over.  But  their  joy 
is  premature.  The  iron  axle  bends. 
What  to  do  now?  They  move  on  — 
perhaps  it  will  hold.  They  go  five 
versts.  But  things  grow  worse  and 
worse  —  the  axle  bends  so  much  that 
the  wheels  begin  to  scrape  the  wagon 
frame.  It  is  lunch  time.  They  unhar- 
ness the  horses  and  steers  and  begin  to 
fry  potatoes  and  boil  soup. 

But  Silant'ich  has  no  appetite,  for  he 
does  n't  know  what  to  do  —  there  can 
be  no  thought  of  going  back  to  the 
factory,  it  is  too  far  now;  the  village 
blacksmith  is  not  able  to  make  the 
repairs.  The  mechanics  hold  a  consul- 
tation; they  are  heard,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  to  turn  the  axle  and  let  the 
weight  straighten  it. 

'  Nichevo,  comrades !  Let  us  spit  upon 
the  mulla!  We  will  reach  our  destina- 
tion.' 

And  they  have  raised  the  rear  of  the 
truck,  turned  the  axle,  and  started 
their  journey  anew.  Things  go  nicely 
—  would  that  they  would  continue  so. 
The  artel  is  cheerful.  The  horses  and 
steers  pull  in  concert.  Only  when  going 
uphill  or  after  having  stopped  do  they 
need  to  be  helped.  The  old  sinner 
Silant'ich  is  satisfied  —  he  starts  the 
songs  with  such  liveliness  that  the  men 
grow  enthusiastic.  (The  songs  hit 
everyone  —  the  gentlefolks,  the  author- 
ities, even  the  factory  women.)  They 
laugh  aloud,  playful  like  a  herd  of  colts, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  also  pull  like 
good  horses. 

There,  beyond  the  railway,  on  the 
village  road  it  will  be  harder.  Neverthe- 
less they  begin  to  calculate  the  time  of 
their  reaching  home.  They  are  moving 
quite  rapidly,  when  suddenly  someone 
notices  something  wrong  at  the  back 
of  the  truck.  Alas,  several  spokes  are 
broken  at  the  rim,  which  is  bending. 
They  can  go  no  farther.  A  stop  is  made. 


Seemingly  the  mulla  was  in  the  clutches 
of  hiccups  that  day;  poor  thing,  he 
might  really  become  ill. 

The  wheel  is  taken  home  by  Silant'- 
ich; they  also  ask  him  to  bring  more 
bread,  as  the  supply  is  getting  low.  The 
stop  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  far  from  inhabited  places.  They 
leave  the  boiler  where  it  is  (who  could 
take  it?)  and  go  to  the  nearest  village. 
The  peasants  meet  them  in  a  rather  un- 
friendly way,  refusing  to  let  them  into 
their  huts.  What  else  can  the  peasants 
do?  There  are  in  the  artel  perhaps 
seventy  men  and  twenty  beasts  of 
burden;  there  is  little  feed  and  no 
money. 

So  the  majority  have  to  sleep,  some 
in  the  barns,  some  under  wagons,  and 
some  in  the  open.  The  night  is  rainy, 
windy,  and  cold.  But  what  can  they 
do?  Their  clothes  are  poor;  their  slip- 
pers are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
the  rags  wound  around  their  legs  are 
wet  through.  They  again  ask  to  be  let 
into  the  huts.  Some  are  let  in,  not  all. 
Toward  morning  a  number  are  feverish. 
They  get  up  early,  eat  what  they  have, 
—  potatoes,  —  warm  themselves  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  feverish  feeling  dis- 
appears. The  old  rascal  Seniushkin 
(nicknamed  'Mousie')  makes  a  clever 
move;  squinting  his  watery,  mouselike 
eyes  he  begins  to  beg :  '  Comrades,  I  do 
not  feel  well;  let  me  go  home.  For  what 
help  can  I  be  to  you?' 

*Stop  that.  We  all  are  sick.  When 
the  artel  elder  returns,  ask  him.  He 
might  let  you  go;  and  should  you  die, 
we  will  bring  you  home  on  the  boiler, 
just  like  a  general  on  a  gun.' 

The  critical  time  comes;  the  bread  is 
gone,  no  more  potatoes,  and  what 
money  can  toilers  have?  There  is 
nothing  to  do.  They  have  to  go  *to 
shoot'  about  the  village.  They  feel 
ashamed  and  sorry,  but  how  can  they 
help  it?  To  go  home?  Would  the  artel 
allow  this?  Somehow  they  satisfy  their 
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hunger,  and  Seniushkin  even  returns 
with  a  sackful  —  he  is  a  master  at 
shedding  *mousie'  tears. 

Only  on  the  fourth  day  does  Silant'- 
ich  return.  He  brings  the  repaired 
wheel,  an  iron  bar  for  the  support  of  the 
rear  axle,  bread  and  money  for  the 
folks.  He  was  told  at  the  factory  that 
the  boiler  was  not  taken  down  cor- 
rectly; it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  up- 
rights and  to  bring  the  batteries  sep- 
arately. The  load  would  have  been 
easier,  but  who  could  do  the  welding 
again,  as  the  mechanic  had  said?  But 
what  *s  the  use  of  talking  about  this? 
Everybody  gets  to  work.  Hurry  up, 
hurry  up! 

They  reach  the  railway,  and  —  a 
stoppage  again.  The  load  cannot  be 
moved  over  the  railway  track  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities,  and, 
still  worse,  the  boiler  cannot  pass  under 
the  telegraph  wires.  Silant'ich  runs  to 
and  fro,  but  he  cannot  do  anything. 
They  have  to  leave  the  boiler  and  go 
home.  No  little  cursing  and  profanity 
is  let  loose  at  the  expense  of  the  factory 
authorities.  They,  the  devils,  busy 
themselves  with  tea-drinking  and 
sugar-sucking,  and  drive  us  naked  into 
the  cold  and  rain  without  proper  provi- 
sions! They  don't  deserve  anything! 
They  take  joy-rides  behind  a  team,  in- 
stead of  inspecting  and  doing  something 
in  regard  to  the  telegraph  wires. 

The  engineers  are  called,  but  there  is 
no  help  from  them.  A  mechanic  leaves 
and  is  absent  several  days.  He  ar- 
ranges everything  and  the  people  are 
sent  again  to  the  boiler.  Now  the  fac- 
tory mechanic  has  to  be  with  the  artel 
all  the  time. 

The  telegraph  wires  are  raised  and 
the  boiler  crosses  the  track  easily.  But 
it  rains  the  whole  day.  The  people  at 
the  factory  will  long  remember  this 
road  and  tell  their  children  about  it. 
For  is  it  easy  to  haul  the  boiler  on  a  bad 
road  in  the  autumn  mire?  It's  slip- 


pery, the  wheels  sink,  one  can  hardly 
get  it  uphill  or  let  it  downhill.  One  has 
to  repair  bridges  and  cover  road  ditches. 
The  people  are  hungry  and  in  scanty 
clothing.  Oh,  how  hard  it  is!  But  what 
can  be  done?  Everyone  has  to  help  to 
his  utmost.  They  clench  their  teeth 
and  grasp  the  ropes,  the  levers,  put 
on  the  breast  collars  —  and  forward! 
NichevOy  it  will  be  done!  The  boiler 
has  to  be  brought  home.  We  '11  do  it! 

See,  the  mechanic  is  scolding: 
*  Loafers,  you  don't  want  to  work!'  The 
people  feel  offended:  'How 's  that,  we 
don't  want  to  work?  Is  it  easy  in  mud, 
in  cold  here,  without  eating  and  drink- 
ing? Do  you  need  the  boiler?  Do  not 
the  children  and  womenfolks  wait  for 
us?'  The  people  feel  insulted.  They 
become  agitated,  noisy,  and  abusive. 
But  what 's  the  use  of  hammering  the 
teeth  with  the  tongue  —  the  boiler  has 
to  be  brought  home! 

At  last  home  is  reached!  The  day  is 
dry  and  the  sun  warming.  All  pipes  and 
saddles  are  decorated  with  evergreen. 
The  whole  factory  comes  to  meet  it. 
.  .  .  For  a  moment  the  difficulties  of 
the  bad  road  are  forgotten.  Everybody 
feels  easy  and  gladness  is  tickling  the 
heart.  The  steers  stop.  The  manager 
stands  by.  The  leader  sets  the  tune, 
'  We  honor  the  engineer  — '  The  latter 
smiles,  as  if  saying,  *  Sing  —  well,  why 
not  sing?  You  have  toiled  enough. 
Ei,  dubinushka,  oho!  Once,  it  goes  by 
itself  —  ' 

They  arrive.  There  is  no  end  of  talk 
and  questions.  But  they  cannot  pay 
much  attention  to  these.  They  rush  to 
embrace  their  children,  to  eat  porridge, 
into  the  bathhouse  (the  committee 
has  not  forgotten  them),  and  finally 
to  rest,  for  their  bodies  are  creaking  and 
aching. 

The  next  day  the  people  are  as  busy 
as  ants.  The  old  boiler  is  thrown  out 
and  a  new  foundation  is  laid,  on  which 
the  new  boiler  is  placed.  But  there  are 
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no  boiler-makers  for  the  bolting  work. 
The  blacksmiths  have  to  do  it.  But 
the  connections  for  the  steam  pipes  are 
missing.  Where  to  get  them?  Nichevo, 
there  is  a  moulder  and  there  are  also 
casters.  The  missing  parts  are  made 
new.  Everything  is  done  by  themselves, 
and  with  what  care !  One  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  of  pressure  is  applied,  and 
not  a  drop  from  bolts  or  saddles.  The 
womenfolk  carry  heaps  of  clay  and 
bricks  and  the  masons  perform  their 
part.  The  mechanics  painstakingly  go 
over  everything  in  detail.  Everything 
is  ready.  Only  to  heat  it.  The  fire  is 
made,  at  first  a  slow  one;  this  is  gradu- 
ally increased.  After  a  few  days  no 
draft  appears.  The  firemen  are  laugh- 
ing: *  Engineers,  eh!  There  is  your 
boiler.  When  you  close  it  there  is  only 
a  little  draft,  but  when  you  open  it,  no 
draft  at  all  to  speak  of.  A  housewife 
has  more  draft  in  her  kitchen  stove.' 

The  mechanic  comes;  he  looks  the 
boiler  over  and  says:  *Heat  it  more;  the 
draft  will  come.' 

*  From  where?  Heat  it  yourself!' 

But  in  front  of  the  factory  office  there 
is  a  great  rush.  The  people  from  all 
near-by  villages  come  to  register  for 
work.  All  will  be  taken,  for  the  factory 
will  start  in  full  blast. 

After  a  week  of  heating,  the  draft 
really  appears  —  and  what  a  draft ! 
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On  opening  the  furnace  a  little,  the 
burning  logs  in  it  begin  to  dance.  On 
Monday  the  factory  will  start  work. 
It  is  time.  Winter  is  at  hand.  The 
firemen  are  agitated;  it  seems  to  be 
easy  to  raise  steam,  but  how  about 
lowering  it?  They  have  to  work  with 
the  boiler  for  years  to  come. 

Monday  comes.  The  smokestacks 
are  beflagged.  A  melodic  whistle  of 
three  notes  cuts  the  dreaming  morn- 
ing air  and  is  carried  into  the  distance 
over  the  fields,  streams,  and  forests  — 
a  glad  call  to  work.  From  the  sur- 
rounding villages  the  girls  and  boys 
are  coming  with  a  quickened  gait  to 
work. 

Another  cheerful  trill  —  the  sleeping 
kingdom  has  come  to  life.  Out  of  the 
windows  of  the  boiler-room  rushes  a 
mighty,  furious  roar  of  machines;  the 
shuttles  are  knocking,  trying  to  outrun 
each  other;  the  cross-spools  are  crack- 
ing like  machine  guns;  the  revolutions 
of  the  shaft  transmission  give  out  a 
slightly  slapping  noise;  one  hardly 
hears  the  rustling  of  the  belts;  and  in 
the  distant  carpentry-shops  the  circular 
saws  are  screaming  in  falsetto. 

In  this  wonderful  harmonious  con- 
cert of  machines  is  born  and  flourishes 
the  best  hymn  of  all  —  the  hymn  of 
toil,  the  hymn  of  victorious  struggle, 
the  hymn  to  titanic  creator-man. 
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BY  EMIL  LEDNER 
Caruso's  European  Manager 

[The  author  was  in  a  degree  the  discoverer  of  Caruso,  and  for  twenty  years  his  intimate  friend 
and  confidential  adviser.] 

From  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  February  16,  18,  25 
(Liberal  Daily) 


In  1903  Heinrich  Conried,  manager 
of  the  German  theatre  in  Irving  Place, 
was  appointed  president  and  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  newcomer  in  the 
opera  field  and  somewhat  timid  lest  he 
make  some  artistic  or  business  blunder. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  studied  care- 
fully the  commitments  left  him  by  his 
predecessor,  and  discovered  a  contract 
with  an  unknown  tenor,  Enrico  Caru- 
so, who  was  to  be  paid  what  seemed  to 
Conried  a  very  high  sum  for  appearing 
forty  times  during  the  season  of  twenty 
weeks.  Conried  communicated  with 
me,  asking  that  I  take  up  with  Caruso, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  coming  appear- 
ance at  Prague  as  *a  member  of  an 
Italian  Opera  Company,'  the  question 
of  cutting  down  the  number  of  appear- 
ances in  this  contract. 

I  was  overloaded  with  work,  when 
this  thankless  mission  was  suddenly  re- 
called to  my  attention  by  seeing  in  the 
papers  accounts  of  the  great  success 
won  by  *an  Italian  tenor  named  Caru- 
so' in  Prague,  A  few  days  later  it  was 
announced  that  the  manager  of  the 
West  Theatre  in  Berlin  had  engaged 
Caruso  for  two  appearances.  This 
saved  me  a  trip  to  Prague.  About  the 
same  time  tickets  for  Caruso's  passage 
to  New  York  on  the  North-German- 
Lloyd  reached  me.  Using  the  latter  as 
an  excuse,  I  called  upon  Caruso  at  the 
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Westminster  Hotel  immediately  after 
his  first  appearance  in  Berlin. 

I  don't  propose  either  here  or  later  to 
describe  at  length  Caruso's  success  as 
an  artist.  That  would  be  a  mere  repeti- 
tion. A  person  who  heard  him  once  will 
never  forget  him.  I  will  merely  pause 
to  remark  that  Berlin  was  the  cradle  of 
his  fame.  Berlin  discovered  him.  After 
his  first  appearance  in  that  city,  the 
unknown  *  tenor  Caruso '  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  day. 

When  I  called  to  discuss  the  sug- 
gested change  in  his  contract,  the  im- 
pression of  his  Rigoletto  success  was 
fresh  in  my  mind.  Apparently  he  did 
not  yet  realize  fully  the  sensation  he 
had  produced.  When  I  referred  to  the 
matter  of  the  contract,  he  did  not  seem 
surprised.  'Director  Conried  fears  that 
I  will  not  prove  a  drawing-card  for 
forty  consecutive  appearances.'  Paus- 
ing a  moment,  he  resumed:  'If  I  really 
do  not  produce  a  good  enough  impres- 
sion to  sing  forty  times,  I  shall  leave, 
whether  I  have  a  contract  or  not;  and 
if  I  make  a  complete  failure,  I  shall 
leave  after  my  first  appearance.'  That 
was  the  total  result  of  my  first  visit. 
The  cable  I  had  already  dispatched  to 
New  York  produced  no  effect.  Appar- 
ently people  there  had  not  learned  of 
Caruso's  great  success  at  the  West 
Theatre.  My  instructions  were  not 
changed. 
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The  next  day  I  called  on  Caruso 
again.  He  was  more  at  ease,  more  cor- 
dial, and  our  conversation  gradually 
became  very  intimate  and  agreeable. 
But  he  skillfully  evaded  the  main  issue. 
Finally,  we  agreed  that  before  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York  he 
would  take  the  whole  matter  up  with 
Conried.  If  he  made  any  concessions 
beforehand,  he  must  be  assured  some 
equivalent  in  case  he  achieved  a  great 
success.  That  was  the  best  I  could  do. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  best  I  wished  to  do. 
I  was  completely  overpowered  by  that 
Rigoletlo  evening.  I  knew  instinctively 
what  his  future  was  to  be,  and  my 
fruitless  mission  violated  my  own  con- 
victions. I  was  very  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  thing  without  offending  either 
party. 

These  two  interviews  began  a  long 
and  intimate  friendship  that  survived 
the  unavoidable  differences  of  opinion 
that  arise  in  all  business  negotiations, 
and  continued  undisturbed  up  to  Caru- 
so's death.  I  never  learned  whether  his 
contract  was  modified  before  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York.  I  did  learn, 
however,  by  a  cable  from  Conried  the 
day  after  his  first  appearance  in  that 
city,  that  the  original  contract  had  been 
cancelled  and  a  new  one  concluded,  run- 
ning for  several  years;  and  that  this 
agreement  gave  Caruso  the  privilege  to 
sing  in  public  and  private  concerts,  some- 
thing that  almost  invariably  remains 
at  the  discretion  of  the  manager.  .  .  . 

After  Caruso's  repeated  successes  in 
New  York  became  known  in  Europe, 
arrangements  were  made  for  him  to 
appear  periodically  at  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg. Our  agreement  provided  that  he 
was  to  fill  European  engagements  ar- 
ranged by  me  for  two  months  each  year, 
and  it  soon  became  impossible  to  give 
dates  to  all  the  managers  who  requested 
them.  Each  season  'Caruso  evenings' 
were  a  society  event.  Ladies  ordered 
special  'Caruso  toilettes'  for  the  occa- 


sion, and  there  was  wild  speculation 
in  tickets  for  the  evenings  when  he 
appeared.  This  continued  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

It  was  not  until  August  1914  that  I 
cancelled,  under  a  war  clause,  the  con- 
tract I  had  made  with  Caruso  the  pre- 
vious spring.  The  way  we  regarded  the 
war  at  that  time  is  illustrated  by  the 
communications  that  reached  me  in 
this  connection. 

Count  von  Hiilsen  wrote:  'I  shall 
be  happy  to  resume  negotiations  next 
year  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  hope  that  I  may  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  great  artist 
again.'  The  director  of  the  Court  Opera 
in  Vienna  telegraphed :  '  After  much  re- 
flection, I  share  your  view  —  that,  most 
unhappily,  apparently  insuperable  ob- 
stacles prevent  our  keeping  this  engage- 
ment the  present  year;  but  I  beg  you 
to  give  me  a  few  days  to  think  it  over.' 
A  little  later  he  wrote:  'Next  season  I 
shall  console  Caruso's  Vienna  admirers 
for  their  sacrifice  this  year.'  The  City 
Theatre  in  Hamburg  telegraphed : '  Can- 
cellation agreed  to.  Hope  for  engage- 
ment in  1915  under  happier  circum- 
stances. Beg  you  to  keep  the  matter 
out  of  the  newspapers.' 

Although  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
cancel  my  contracts  with  German  man- 
agers in  1914,  it  was  not  such  smooth 
sailing  with  Caruso.  For  several  years 
the  great  tenor  had  made  an  exclusive 
contract  with  me  for  all  Europe.  His 
contracts  with  other  managers  were 
signed  by  me  personally,  and  I  was 
personally  obligated  in  the  matter  of 
his  appearances.  By  the  end  of  August, 
1914,  it  seemed  impossible  even  to  con- 
template starting  on  the  season  that 
was  to  begin  the  following  month.  I 
was  compelled  to  free  myself  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  of  my  responsibilities. 
Caruso  thought  otherwise.  He  recog- 
nized, it  is  true,  that  my  action  was 
right  in  principle;  but  as  a  sharp  busi- 
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ness  man,  keenly  alive  to  his  personal 
advantage,  he  interpreted  the  war 
paragraphs  quite  differently  from  the 
way  I  did.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
written  at  his  villa  'Bello  Guardo,' 
filling  ten  closely  written  pages. 

He  felt  called  upon  to  inform  me  *in 
all  friendship  and  good  faith '  that  Sec- 
tion 5  of  our  contract  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  did  not  contain 
the  word  *war,'  but  only  Apolitical 
events.'  He  doubted  that  the  operas  in 
question  would  close,  and  *a  cancella- 
tion is  justified  only  in  case  the  theatres 
close;  and  if  the  theatres  do  close,  then 
I  am  entitled  to  one  thousand  marks 
for  every  appearance  for  which  I  was 
engaged.'  For  this  reason  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  insist  that 
these  contracts  with  me  be  fulfilled  so 
far  as  he  personally  was  concerned;  for 
though  we  both  suffered  material  loss, 
the  greater  share  of  that  loss  fell  upon 
him. 

Furthermore,  although  he  had  sung 
in  German  and  French  operas  for  nearly 
ten  years,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  contracts  customary  with  German 
managements.  Certainly  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  contract.  Therefore,  he 
added:  *  Since  you  have  doubtless  re- 
ceived large  advances  from  the  direc- 
tors this  year,  as  in  previous  years,'  — 
such  advances  were  never  paid  in  Ger- 
many, —  *  and  you  cannot  be  compelled 
to  return  them,  I  lay  claim  to  these 
advances,  for  they  were  given  you 
merely  as  security  for  my  entire  hono- 
rarium. If  the  directors  refuse  to  pay 
my  entire  honorarium,  you  must  at 
least  pay  me  these  advances.' 

It  is  customary  abroad  for  great 
artists  to  be  advanced,  as  guaranties 
under  their  contracts,  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  sums  they  are  to  receive. 
These  advances  become  the  property  of 
the  artist  immediately  and  are  recover- 
able only  jn  special  emergencies.  Caru- 


so had  made  the  payment  of  advances 
upon  his  honorarium  a  condition  in  his 
contracts  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  and  with  myself.  If  I  had 
ever  told  him  that  I  did  not  demand  ad- 
vance payments  from  theatres  of  the 
class  at  which  he  was  appearing  in 
Europe,  he  either  would  not  have  be- 
lieved me  or  would  have  considered  me 
a  careless  and  negligent  manager.  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  him,  even 
when  I  produced  documentary  evi- 
dence, that  I  had  not  received  such 
advances  in  the  present  instance. 

Finally,  late  in  November  1914,  he 
wrote  that  he  would  waive  his  *  justifi- 
able claims,  in  order  not  to  mar  our 
friendship,  or  to  embarrass  me  in  con- 
nection with  my  existing  contracts; 
although  neither  the  war  nor  force 
majeure  really  estopped  his  claims  for 
material  compensation.'  He  hoped 
that  both  of  us  might  recoup  our  heavy 
losses  the  following  year. 

I  have  remarked  that  Caruso  was  a 
shrewd  business  man,  who  knew  how  to 
look  out  for  himself.  But  he  could  be 
generous.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great 
for  his  art,  his  ambition,  and  his  fame. 
He  was  ready  to  sacrifice  a  very  large 
sum  that  he  was  to  receive  for  a  tour  of 
twenty  appearances,  in  order  to  sing 
Boito's  Nero  a  few  nights  in  Milan.  Let 
me  quote  from  our  correspondence  in 
this  connection,  for  this  certainly  was 
an  unusual  incident  in  operatic  history. 

On  April  4,  1912,  Caruso  wrote  to  me 
from  New  York:  — 

I  have  been  invited  by  Senator  Maestro 
Arrigo  Boito  to  create  the  principal  char- 
acter in  his  Nero,  which  is  to  be  presented 
at  the  Scala  in  Milan  on  Verdi's  Centenary. 
I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  refuse  such  an 
honorable  offer,  although  my  consent  —  or 
your  consent  —  means  a  very  heavy  finan- 
cial loss.  In  view  of  our  excellent  friendly 
and  cordial  relations,  I  beg  you  urgently  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  associate  myself 
with  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  events  of 
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the  age,  something  that  has  been  awaited 
with  intense  eagerness  for  thirty  years.  I 
do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  will 
refuse  me  this  opportunity;  and  I  have  al- 
ready telegraphed  Boito  —  and  the  people 
at  Milan  and  the  whole  Italian  press  know 
—  that  my  appearance  in  Nero  depends 
entirely  on  your  consent. 

Naturally  I  was  compelled  to  agree 
under  these  circumstances.  I  did  not 
do  so  willingly,  but  was  somewhat  con- 
soled by  feeling  that  a  work  that  had 
been  under  preparation  for  thirty  years 
would  probably  not  be  ready  for  pres- 
entation at  the  appointed  time.  I  was 
right  in  this  conjecture,  for  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1912,  Caruso  wrote  me  from 
New  York :  — 

I  have  received  from  Maestro  Boito  the 
following  letter :  '  I  am  writing  you  a  month 
before  the  date  set.  I  am  compelled  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  finishing 
my  work  in  time  to  be  presented  at  the  Verdi 
Centenary.  My  grief  and  concern  is  the 
greater  because  I  am  losing  the  opportunity 
that  good  fortune  and  fame  seem  to  have 
placed  in  my  grasp  —  of  having  you  as  the 
interpreter  of  my  work.  I  am  deeply 
grieved,  but  at  the  same  time  profoundly 
grateful  for  your  readiness,  and  that  of  your 
Berlin  friend,  to  meet  my  wishes.' 

Caruso  actually  drew  but  a  trifling 
amount  against  the  sums  paid  him  for 
his  European  seasons.  They  were  de- 
posited each  year  with  the  German 
Bank  in  Berlin.  Naturally  this  sum  be- 
came very  large.  On  September  26, 
1915, 1  received  a  letter  from  him  from 
Milan  in  which  he  asked  me  to  send  to 
his  attorney,  Ceola,  of  Milan,  —  with 
whom  we  were  both  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Zurich,  —  one  hundred  thousand  marks 
on  his  account.  Meanwhile  Germany 
had  issued  special  regulations  for  re- 
mittances going  abroad.  We  were  not 
yet  at  war  with  Italy,  however,  and 
there  was  no  excuse  for  not  making  the 
remittance.  But  I  took  every  precau- 


tion. I  addressed  myself  to  Count  von 
Hulsen,  asking  his  advice,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  with  the 
military  commander  of  Berlin,  General 
von  Kessel.  A  few  days  later  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  General  thought 
there  was  no  legal  reason  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  request;  so  the  one 
hundred  thousand  marks  were  trans- 
ferred. 

In  this  connection  Count  von  Hulsen 
mentioned  current  rumors  that  Caruso 
had  been  quoted  on  several  occasions, 
in  our  own  and  in  foreign  newspapers, 
as  hostile  to  Germany;  and  that  he  had 
sung  at  a  concert  at  Monte  Carlo  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 
Count  von  Hulsen  wished  to  have  this 
matter  cleared  up  in  the  interest  of 
future  relations  with  Caruso,  saying 
that  the  Kaiser  was  so  deeply  interested 
that  he  had  taken  the  matter  up  with 
him  a  short  time  before,  expressing  his 
astonishment  that  an  artist  who  had 
been  shown  such  remarkable  honors 
in  Germany  should  exhibit  such  enmity 
to  the  country. 

I  was  able  to  explain  immediately 
the  Monte  Carlo  incident.  A  contract, 
in  force  since  1911,  obligated  Caruso  to 
sing  on  three  occasions  for  Director 
Giinsbourg  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  ful- 
fillment of  this  engagement  had  been 
postponed  for  three  seasons.  Finally, 
in  1914,  Giinsbourg  demanded  that 
Caruso  fill  his  contract;  and  if  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  the  French  Red  Cross, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  singer 
himself. 

All  the  charges  against  Caruso  dur- 
ing those  feverish  days  —  charges  that 
did  not  spare  me  personally  —  were 
baseless  and  unjust.  I  never  knew  the 
author  of  a  forged  letter,  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  Caruso,  that  was  pub- 
hshed  in  1915.  The  truth  is  that  Caruso 
kept  the  word  which  he  gave  me  in 
1914:  *So  long  as  the  war  continues,  I 
shall  not  sing  in  any  of  the  belligerent 
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countries.'  After  1914  he  did  not  sing 
anywhere  in  Europe  except  the  three 
evenings  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  could  not 
possibly  know  at  that  time  that  Amer- 
ica would  eventually  enter  the  war. 

\  Caruso  was  born  in  Naples  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1873.  His  parents  were  poor 
and  he  grew  up  in  exceedingly  humble 
circumstances.  He  attended  primary 
classes  in  the  public  schools,  and  when 
a  very  young  lad  was  often  asked  to 
serve  as  'priest's  boy,'  to  quote  the 
words  he  used  to  me.  Later  he  was 
choir  boy  at  several  churches.  When 
about  fourteen  years  old  he  was  ap- 
prenticed in  a  mechanic's  shop,  where 
he  learned  the  metal-workers'  trade. 
Finally  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Trapani,  at  which  town  one  of  his 
young  companions,  also  interested  in 
music,  secured  him  a  place  as  chorus 
singer  in  an  Italian  troupe.  He  spent 
several  years  on  little  local  Italian  cir- 
cuits in  this  humble  role,  becoming 
familiar  with  all  the  misery  and  priva- 
tions that  the  members  of  third-rate 
barn-storming  companies  suffer  in  that 
country.  One  orchestra  leader  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  opera-singing, 
and  another  taught  him  to  sing  topical 
songs  on  the  stage. 

At  Livorno  the  woman  who  made  his 
fortune  entered  his  life  —  the  woman 
to  whom  he  owed  all  that  he  became, 
and  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  he 
ever  truly  loved.  The  same  woman 
was  later  to  cause  the  bitterest  sorrow 
of  his  life. 

Ada  Giachetti  was  a  little,  mediocre 
Italian  opera-singer;  but,  probably  un- 
consciously, she  was  a  remarkably 
competent  teacher.  Under  her  instruc- 
tion and  wise  guidance  Caruso  evolved 
from  a  chorus  singer  into  a  true  opera- 
singer.  She  studied  his  parts  with  him, 
trained  his  voice,  gave  him  dramatic 
instruction,  and  a  few  years  later  se- 
cured for  him  his  first  engagement  as 


primo  tenore.  Permanent  opera-com- 
panies, such  as  we  have  in  Germany, 
did  not  at  that  time  exist  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  do  not  exist  even  to-day,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Scala  at 
Milan.  Even  the  theatres  in  such  cities 
as  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Florence,  were 
enga'^v.d  by  touring  companies.  Gia- 
chetti managed  to  interest  Milan 
agents  in  Caruso,  and  through  their  aid 
found  him  engagements  with  touring 
opera-troupes,  whose  circuits  covered 
several  countries.  This  eventually 
brought  him  to  Prague,  where  his  true 
career  began. 

Ada  Giachetti!  Caruso's  great  for- 
tune and  misfortune!  A  little,  chubby 
—  yes,  fat  —  Italian  woman.  During 
their  alliance  from  1897  to  1907  four 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom 
two  survive.  I  learned  to  know  the 
charming  little  fellows  intimately  in 
London.  Caruso  loved  them  passion- 
ately. 

A  violent  rupture  took  place  in  the 
relations  of  Carugio  and  Giachetti  in 
1908,  resulting  four  years  later  in  a 
sensational  trial  at  Milan.  Caruso  had 
left  Giachetti  and  the  two  children  at 
his  home,  Bello  Guardo,  during  his  sea- 
son in  New  York.  He  learned  during 
his  absence  that  she  had  become  in- 
fatuated with  her  chauffeur,  Romati; 
and  thereupon  he  rid  himself  of  her  in 
what  we  must  admit  was  rather  a 
brutal  way. 

Giachetti  toured  at  home  for  a  time 
with  an  Italian  opera-company  and 
later  visited  America.  At  New  York 
she  pursued  Caruso  without  persuading 
him  to  take  her  back.  There  were  some 
violent  scenes  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Hotel.  Finally  she  accused  him,  in 
Corriere  delta  Sera^  of  ruining  her  pros- 
pects of  an  engagement  in  America  by 
intercepting  her  letters  and  bribing 
intermediaries.  She  charged  him  with 
stealing  her  jewels  and  destroying  her 
reputation.  Caruso  brought  a  suit  for 
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libel,  and  the  trial  occurred  in  Milan 
late  in  October  1912.  We  had  to  cancel 
two  of  Caruso's  appearances  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  House  to  permit  him  to 
attend  in  person. 

At  the  opening  session,  on  October 
25,  a  violently  partisan  audience  packed 
the  courtroom.  Many  persons  of  emi- 
nence —  professors,  artists,  and  musi- 
cians —  occupied  reserved  seats.  Caru- 
so was  present,  sitting  between  his 
attorneys.  The  presiding  officers  read 
an  affidavit  by  Giachetti,  applying  to 
Caruso  unrepeatable  epithets.  Her 
mildest  expression  was  'shameless  ten- 
or.' She  reasserted  her  charge  that 
Caruso  had  intercepted  her  letters, 
giving  as  testimony  a  post  card  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  a  certain  friend.  She 
also  charged  Caruso  with  stealing 
jewels  of  great  value  from  her,  and  this 
charge  was  repeated  in  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Corriere  delta  Sera,  which 
was  read  before  the  court.  Three  of  her 
letters  to  Caruso  were  also  presented  in 
evidence. 

This  led  to  the  whole  scandal  of 
Giachetti's  relations  with  the  chauffeur 
being  aired  in  the  court.  The  chauffeur 
described  a  quarrel  during  which  Caru- 
so beat  Giachetti  and  choked  her,  fol- 
lowed by  a  financial  settlement  in  which 
Caruso  promised  to  pay  Giachetti  five 
hundred  lire  a  month. 

Caruso's  testimony  was  interrupted 
at  points  by  his  own  emotions.  When 
asked  regarding  the  alleged  theft  of 
jewels,  Caruso  answered :  '  When  I  saw 
that  all  was  over  between  us  and  con- 
vinced myself  that  she  had  deserted  me 
for  her  chauffeur,  I  gathered  together 
all  our  property,  among  which  were 
these  jewels.  I  had  not  given  them  to 
her,  for  a  person  makes  gifts  only  out- 
side his  own  household  and  not  to  the 
mother  of  his  children.  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  theft  to  take  these  things,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  go  to  that 
chauffeur.' 


The  trial  ended  with  Giachetti's  con- 
viction for  criminal  libel,  and  her  sen- 
tence to  one  year's  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  lire. 

This  ended  Caruso's  relations  with 
Giachetti.  But  she  never  left  his 
thoughts  and  memories.  After  that 
episode  in  his  life,  the  day  before 
Pagliacci  or  La  Boheme  were  to  be 
presented  was  invariably  a  frightful 
one  for  Caruso,  for  myself,  and  for 
everyone  associated  with  him.  During 
and  after  the  presentation  of  either  of 
these  operas,  he  would  have  fits  of 
violent  weeping,  followed  by  a  fever 
that  lasted  several  hours.  He  saw  in 
Nedda  the  living,  and  in  Mimi  the 
dead  Giachetti.  This  feverish  emotion 
never  left  him  and  often  became  almost 
unendurable.  Finally  he  had  to  stop 
giving  Pagliacci  for  a  whole  season. 

The  year  after  the  trial  Caruso  be- 
gan to  complain  of  headaches,  while  at 
Munich  and  Hamburg.  They  devel- 
oped into  a  severe  brain-fever  after  he 
reached  Berlin.  This  illness  almost 
wrecked  for  the  time  being  the  consti- 
tution of  a  man  who  ordinarily  radiated 
health.  I  never  supposed  it  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  suffer  so  intensely  and 
yet  perform  his  duty,  the  way  Caruso 
did  at  that  time. .  For  weeks  he  would 
be  subject  to  periods  of  intense  pain 
almost  every  day.  The  three  physi- 
cians who  attended  him  in  these  crises 
were  able  to  give  him  no  relief.  I  often 
saw  Caruso,  in  these  moments  of  tor- 
ture, press  his  head  against  the  brass 
rods  of  his  bed  and  beat  his  forehead 
with  his  fists.  I  cannot  comprehend 
to-day  how  he  mustered  up  the  resolu- 
tion and  iron  energy  to  fill  his  three 
engagements  in  Berlin  —  to  slip  out  of 
the  Hotel  Bristol  in  his  dressing-gown, 
in  the  very  worst  of  one  of  these  crises, 
take  his  automobile  to  the  opera  house, 
and  then  sing  Aida  or  Carmen! 

We  often  hear  Berlin  audiences  spo- 
ken of  as  exacting  and  heartless.  No 
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public  in  the  world  could  have  been 
more  sympathetic  and  generous  than 
were  our  Berlin  opera-goers  toward 
the  visibly  sick  artist.  Caruso  ap- 
peared each  of  the  three  evenings 
of  his  engagement,  singing  unusually 
well  and  acting  with  powerful  effect; 
but  it  was  not  Caruso.  In  each 
case  I  begged  him  the  day  before  he 
appeared,  and  even  that  day  itself,  not 
to  attempt  it.  But  my  persuasion  had 
no  effect  upon  his  invincible  will.  *If  I 
do  not  appear,  I  shall  make  hundreds 
of  enemies.  Many  of  the  tickets  have 
been  bought  from  speculators.  Every 
man  who  gets  back  only  half  what  he 
paid  at  the  box  office  will  feel  that  I  am 
responsible.  I  do  not  want  men  to  talk 
about  my  illness.*  You  could  not  move 
him  from  that  position.  I  never  thought 
it  possible  that  a  human  organism 
could  survive  such  quantities  of  aspirin, 
pyramidon,  and  similar  drugs  as  he 
swallowed. 

Although  he  seldom  spoke  of  Gia- 
chetti  after  that,  and  although,  as  I  am 
informed,  he  subsequently  married 
happily,  the  wound  inflicted  by  her 
betrayal  did  not  heal  for  years. 
Perhaps  it  never  healed. 

In  judging  Caruso  one  must  distin- 
guish the  artist  from  the  man.  As  an 
artist  he  was  a  wonderful  example  of 
persistent,  indefatigable  industry,  more 
exacting  of  himself  than  the  most 
vigilant  of  his  critics,  never  satisfied 
with  his  own  work;  and  every  moment 
of  his  artistic  life  was  devoted  to  tire- 
less, endless,  self-imposed  labor.  He 
spent  several  hours  every  morning  — 
beginning  on  rehearsal  days  at  9  a.m. 
—  practising  his  parts  with  an  accom- 
panist. He  would  go  over  arias  that  did 
not  exactly  suit  him  time  after  time,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  parts 
that  required  rehearsal.  He  used  his 
vacations  memorizing  and  perfecting 
himself  in  the  new  parts  he  was  to  give 


the  following  winter  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

I  learned  to  appreciate  deeply  the 
seriousness  of  his  artistic  standards 
and  ideals  during  his  rehearsals  in 
Germany.  He  was  never  irritable, 
never  superficial,  but  always  con- 
scientious. He  possessed  none  of  the 
temperamental  eccentricities  we  as- 
sociate with  operatic  stars.  He  would 
patiently  rehearse,  over  and  over  again, 
parts  that  he  had  sung  in  public 
and  rehearsed  times  beyond  number. 
On  several  occasions  big  ensemble 
scenes  in  which  he  did  not  appear  would 
require  repetition;  he  never  objected, 
although  these  sometimes  added  an 
hour  to  the  period  he  must  wait.  He 
never  made  the  slightest  protest  against 
the  programme  of  his  manager,  and 
this  is  something  that  only  a  profes- 
sional manager  can  fully  appreciate. 
He  did  whatever  he  was  asked,  without 
a  word  of  dissent. 

I  should  add  that  he  expressed  great 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  seriousness 
and  thoroughness  that  he  found  upon 
the  German  stage.  These  qualities  al- 
ways appealed  to  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty.  For  example,  when 
Le  petit  Blech  would  turn  around  on 
his  piano  stool  and  say,  with  a  sigh, 
*We  shall  have  to  rehearse  the  whole 
act  over,'  Caruso  would  snort  joyously 
and  shout:  *  Le  roi  le  dit,*  and  cheer- 
fully go  through  the  whole  thing  again. 

Caruso  never  relaxed  his  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  improve  his  singing.  I 
recall  a  little  incident  illustrating  this, 
that  caused  me  a  moment  of  puzzled 
bewilderment  at  the  time.  We  were  at 
Hamburg.  One  afternoon  he  came  into 
my  room  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
to  a  Jewish  synagogue.  I  thought  I  had 
misunderstood  him  and  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment.  *  Where?'  I  asked. 
He  answered,  humorously  assuming  the 
air  of  a  pedagogue,  *To  the  synagogue 
of  the  Israelites.   This  is  Friday  eve- 
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ning.'  I  hardly  believed  my  ears,  but 
naturally  made  no  objection.  I  know 
Hamburg  fairly  well,  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
find  a  synagogue.  The  hotel  porter 
gave  instructions  to  the  cabman,  who 
took  us  to  one  —  in  Grindelallee,  if  I 
remember  correctly.  We  spent  an 
hour  there. 

At  supper  that  evening  Caruso  ex- 
plained his  request.  He  said:  'I  have 
discovered  that  the  Jewish  chanters 
employ  a  peculiar  method  of  intonation 
and  vocalization  in  their  service.  They 
are  unexcelled  in  the  art  of  shifting  the 
melody,  of  picking  up  a  new  key,  of 
modulating  their  ritual  chant,  and  of 
overcoming  vocal  difficulties  that  may 
occur  in  the  words  rather  than  in  the 


melody  itself.  For  this  reason  I  visit 
Jewish  synagogues  whenever  I  have  the 
opportunity.' 

During  the  following  season  we  spent 
every  Friday  that  we  did  not  have 
representations  or  rehearsals,  in  a 
synagogue.  I  recall  our  attending  Jew- 
ish services  in  Praterstrasse,  Vienna,  in 
Oranienburger  and  Liitzowstrasse,  Ber- 
lin, in  the  main  synagogues  at  Frank- 
fort and  Paris,  and  in  the  magnificent 
one  at  Budapest.  Caruso  never  let  a 
sound  escape.  He  would  prick  up  his 
ears  at  every  solo  by  the  principal 
chanter.  Then  we  would  go  home  and 
practise  for  half  an  hour,  imitating 
what  he  considered  the  marvelously 
skillful  and  unlabored  canon-singing 
and  transitions  of  the  Jewish  service. 
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BY  H.  W.  NEVINSON 


From  The  Nation  and  the  AthencBum,  March  4 
(Liberal  Pqlitical  and  Literary  Weekly) 


In  mist  and  driving  snow  the  towers 
of  New  York  fade  from  view.  The 
great  ship  glides  down  the  river.  Al- 
ready the  dark,  broad  seas  gloom  before 
her.  Good-bye,  most  beautiful  of  mod- 
ern cities!  Good-bye  to  glimmering 
spires  and  lighted  bastions,  dreamlike 
as  the  castles  and  cathedrals  of  a 
romantic  vision!  Good-bye  to  thin 
films  of  white  steam  that  issue  from 
central  furnaces  and  flit  in  dissolv- 
ing wreaths  around  those  precipitous 
heights!  Good-bye  to  heaven-piled 
offices,  so  clean,  so  warm,  where  lovely 
stenographers,  with  silk  stockings  and 


powdered  faces,  sit  leisurely  at  work  or 
converse  in  charming  ease! 

Good-bye,  New  York!  I  am  going 
home.  I  am  going  to  an  ancient  city  of 
mean  and  mouldering  streets;  of  igno- 
ble coverts  for  mankind,  extended 
monotonously  over  many  miles;  of 
grimy  smoke  clinging  closer  than  a 
blanket;  of  smudgy  typists  who  know 
little  of  silk  or  powder,  and  less  of 
leisure  and  charming  ease.  Good-bye, 
New  York!  I  am  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  beautiful  *  apartments* 
and  *  homes'!  Good-bye  to  windows 
looking  far  over  the  city  as  from  a 
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mountain  peak!  Good-bye  to  central 
heating  and  radiators,  fit  symbols  of 
the  hearts  they  warm!  Good-bye  to 
frequent  and  well-appointed  bath- 
rooms, glory  of  the  plumber's  art! 
Good-bye  to  suburban  gardens  running 
into  each  other  without  hedge  or  fence 
to  separate  friend  from  friend  or  enemy 
from  enemy !  Good-bye  to  shady  veran- 
das where  rocking-chairs  stand  ranged 
in  rows,  ready  for  reading  the  volumi- 
nous Sunday  papers  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  I 

Good-bye,  America!  I  am  going 
home.  I  am  going  to  a  land  where 
every  man's  house  is  his  prison;  a  land 
of  open  fires  and  chilly  rooms  and 
frozen  water-pipes,  of  washing-stands 
and  slop-pails,  and  one  bath  per  house- 
hold at  the  most;  a  land  of  fences  and 
hedges  and  walls,  where  people  sit 
aloof,  and  see  no  reason  to  make  them- 
selves seasick  by  rocking  upon  shore. 
Good-bye,  America!  I  am  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  the  copious  meals  — 
the  early  grapefruit,  the  'cereals,'  the 
eggs  broken  in  a  glass!  Good-bye  to 
oysters,  large  and  small,  to  celery  and 
olives  beside  the  soup,  to  *sea  food,'  to 
sublimated  viands,  to  bleeding  duck, 
to  the  salad  course,  to  the  'individual 
pie '  or  the  thick  wedge  of  apple  pie,  to 
the  invariable  slab  of  ice  cream,  to  the 
coffee,  also  bland  with  cream,  to  the 
home-brewed  alcohol!  I  am  going  to 
the  land  of  joints  and  roots  and  solid 
pudding;  the  land  of  ham-and-eggs  and 
violent  tea;  the  land  where  oysters  are 
good  for  suicides  alone,  and  where 
cream  is  seldom  seen;  the  jand  where 
mustard  grows  and  whiskey  flows. 
Good-bye,  America!  I  am  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  the  long  stream  of 
motors  —  '  limousines '  or  '  flivvers ' ! 
Good-bye  to  the  signal  lights  upon 
Fifth  Avenue,  gold,  crimson,  and  green; 
the  sudden  halt  when  the  green  light 
shines,  as  though  at  the  magic  word  an 
enchanted  princess  had  fallen  asleep; 


the  hurried  rush  for  the  leisurely  lunch 
at  noon;  the  deliberate  appearance  of 
hustle  and  bustle  in  business;  the  Jews, 
innumerable  as  the  Red  Sea  sand! 
Good-bye  to  outside  staircases  for  es- 
cape from  fire!  Good-bye  to  scrappy 
suburbs  littered  with  rubbish  of  old 
boards,  tin  pails,  empty  cans,  and 
boots!  Good-bye  to  standardized  vil- 
lages and  small  towns,  alike  in  litter,  in 
ropes  of  electric  wires  along  the  streets, 
in  clanking  'trolleys,'  in  chapels,  stores, 
railway  stations.  Main  Streets,  and 
isolated  wooden  houses  flung  at  random 
over  the  country! 

Good-bye  to  miles  of  advertisements 
imploring  me  in  ten-foot  letters  to  eat 
somebody's  codfish  ('No  Bones!'),  or 
smoke  somebody's  cigarettes  ('They 
Satisfy!'),  or  sleep  with  innocence  in 
the  'Faultless  Nightgown'!  Good-bye 
to  the  long  trains  where  one  smokes  in  a 
lavatory,  and  sleeps  at  night  upon  a 
shelf  screened  with  heavy  green  cur- 
tains and  heated  with  stifling  air;  while 
over  your  head  or  under  your  back  the 
baby  yells  and  the  mother  tosses  moan- 
ing, until  at  last  you  reach  your  '  stop- 
ping-off"  place,'  and  a  semi-Negro 
sweeps  you  down  with  a  little  broom,  as 
in  a  supreme  rite  of  worship !  Good-bye 
to  the  house  that  is  labeled  'One  Hun- 
dred Years  Old,'  for  the  amazement  of 
mortality!  Good-bye  to  thin  woods, 
and  fields  enclosed  with  casual  pales,  old 
hoops,  and  lengths  of  wire !  I  am  going 
to  the  land  of  a  policeman's  finger, 
where  the  horse  and  the  bicycle  still 
drag  out  a  lingering  life;  a  land  of  per- 
sistent and  silent  toil;  a  land  of  old  vil- 
lages and  towns  as  little  like  each  other 
as  one  woman  is  like  the  next;  a  land 
where  trains  are  short,  and  one  seldom 
sleeps  in  them,  for  in  any  direction 
within  a  day  they  will  reach  a  sea;  a 
land  of  vast  and  ancient  trees,  of  houses 
time-honored  three  centuries  ago,  of 
cathedrals  that  have  been  growing 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  of  village 
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churches  built  while  people  believed  in 
God.  Good-bye,  America!  I  am  going 
home. 

Good-bye  to  the  land  of  a  new  lan- 
guage in  growth,  of  split  infinitives  and 
crossbred  words  —  the  land  where  a 
dinner-jacket  is  a  *  Tuxedo,'  a  spittoon 
a  *  cuspidor';  where  your  opinion  is 
called  your  *  reaction,'  and  where 
*vamp,'  instead  of  meaning  an  impro- 
vised accompaniment  to  a  song,  means 
a  dangerous  female!  Good-bye  to  the 
land  where  grotesque  exaggeration  is 
called  humor,  and  people  gape  in  be- 
wilderment at  irony,  as  a  bullock  gapes 
at  a  dog  straying  in  his  field !  Good-bye 
to  the  land  where  strangers  say,  'Glad 
to  meet  you,  sir,'  and  really  seem  glad; 
where  children  whine  their  little  desires, 
and  never  grow  much  older;  where  men 
keep  their  trousers  up  with  belts  that 
run  through  loops,  and  women  have  to 
bathe  in  stockings.  I  am  going  to  a  land 
of  ancient  speech,  where  we  still  say 
'record'  and  'concord'  for  'recud'  and 
'concud';  where  'necessarily'  and 
'extraordinarily'  must  be  taken  at  one 
rush,  as  hedge-ditch-and-rail  in  the 
hunting-field;  where  we  do  not  'com- 
mute' or  'check'  or  'page,'  but  'take  a 
season'  and  'register'  and  'send  a  boy 
round ' ;  where  we  never  say  we  are  glad 
to  meet  a  stranger,  and  seldom  are; 
where  humor  is  understatement,  and 
irony  is  our  habitual  resource  in  danger 
or  distress;  where  children  are  told  they 
are  meant  to  be  seen  and  not  heard; 
where  it  is  'bad  form'  to  express  emo- 
tion, and  suspenders  are  a  strictly 
feminine  article  of  attire.  Good-bye, 
America!  I  am  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  the  multitudinous  pa- 
pers, indefinite  of  opinion,  crammed 
with  insignificant  news,  and  asking  you 
to  continue  a  first-page  article  on  page 
23,  column  51  Good-bye  to  the  weary 


platitude,  accepted  as  wisdom's  latest 
revelation !  Good-bye  to  the  docile  audi- 
ences that  lap  rhetoric  for  sustenance! 
Good-bye  to  politicians  contending 
for  aims  more  practical  than  princi- 
ples! Good-bye  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  distinguishable  only  by 
mutual  hatred!  Good-bye  to  the  land 
where  Liberals  are  thought  dangerous 
and  Radicals  show  red  —  where  Mr. 
Gompers  is  called  a  Socialist,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  would  seem  advanced!  Aland 
too  large  for  concentrated  indignation; 
a  land  where  wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  British  profiteers  dwells,  dresses, 
gorges,  and  luxuriates,  emulated  and 
unashamed!  I  am  going  to  a  land  of 
politics  violently  divergent;  a  land 
where  even  Coalitions  cannot  coalesce 
— where  meetings  break  up  in  turbu- 
lent disorder,  and  no  platitude  avails  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast;  a  land  fierce 
for  personal  freedom,  and  indignant 
with  rage  for  justice;  a  land  where 
wealth  is  taxed  out  of  sight,  or  for  very 
shame  strives  to  disguise  its  luxury; 
a  land  where  an  ancient  order  is  passing 
away,  and  leaders  whom  you  call  ex- 
treme are  hailed  by  Lord  Chancellors 
as  the  very  fortifications  of  security. 
Good-bye,  America!  I  am  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  prose  chopped  up  to 
look  like  verse!  Good-bye  to  the  indis- 
criminating  appetite  which  gulps  lec- 
tures as  opiates,  and  'printed  matter' 
as  literature!  Good-bye  to  the  wizards 
and  witches  who  ask  to  psychoanalyze 
my  complexes,  inhibitions,  and  silly 
dreams!  Good-bye  to  the  exuberant 
religious  or  fantastic  beliefs  by  which 
unsatisfied  mankind  still  strives  des- 
perately to  penetrate  beyond  the  flam- 
ing bulwarks  of  the  world!  Good-bye, 
Americans!  I  am  going  to  a  land  very 
much  like  yours.  I  am  going  to  your 
spiritual  home. 


MY  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

BY  C.-A.  LOOSLI 

From  La  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse,  J anuary 
(Swiss  Political  and  Literary  Monthly) 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  a  young  man  who  seemed  to 
take  an  immense  interest  in  my  per- 
sonal welfare.  When  he  first  presented 
himself  at  the  door,  I  sent  word  that  I 
regretted  I  could  not  receive  him,  since 
I  was  at  work  on  an  article  which  had  to 
be  finished  that  very  day ;  but  the  young 
man  was  extremely  insistent  and  he 
made  a  good  deal  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
called  at  my  house  four  times  in  the  past 
two  days  without  once  finding  me  in. 
He  explained  that  he  came  on  busi- 
ness of  the  highest  importance  —  the 
very  highest  importance  —  and  that  he 
would  n't  take  a  minute  —  no  more 
than  a  minute,  not  a  second  more,  he 
assured  me! 

My  wife  confirmed  his  first  statement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  man  had 
asked  for  me  the  night  before,  and  the 
night  before  that,  but  she  had  forgotten 
to  tell  me  about  it.  What  did  he  want? 
She  did  n*t  know.  When  she  asked  him, 
he  replied  politely  but  firmly  that  his 
business  was  with  the  great  writer  him- 
self. 

*Mein  Gott!'  said  I.  'If  this  gentle- 
man promises  to  make  it  short  and  will 
honestly  go  in  ten  minutes,  bring  him 
in.  But  only  ten  minutes  —  not  a  sec- 
ond more!  Tell  him  that.  You  under- 
stand? I  simply  have  to  finish  this 
manuscript  and  get  it  into  the  mail  to- 
day. I  Ve  promised  it,  and  I  have  n't 
a  minute  to  lose.' 

So  the  young  man  came  in.  He  wore 
an  elegant  gray  vest  —  a  veritable  con- 
fection of  a  vest  —  and  a  stiff  collar  of 
the  latest  model,  so  high  that  I  thought 
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for  a  moment  my  visitor  had  recently 
broken  his  neck  and  still  had  to  keep  it 
in  a  plaster  cast.  Besides  this,  he  wore 
shoes  of  canary  yellow,  socks  of  elegiac 
green,  and  he  carried  an  imposing  bag 
of  Havana  leather  with  bright  nickel 
mountings.  A  glance  at  his  hands 
showed  me  half-a-dozen  rings  orna- 
mented with  enormous  imitation  jewels. 
In  his  face  I  observed  the  normal  num- 
ber of  eyes,  to  which  sparkling  glasses 
gave  an  appearance  of  life,  two  ears, 
only  one  nose,  quite  destitute  of  char- 
acter, and  a  single  mouth,  faintly 
shadowed  by  a  little  moustache  a  Van- 
glaise.  One  vest  pocket  permitted  a  pair 
of  gray  kid  gloves  —  which  I  could 
hardly  imagine  going  over  all  those 
rings  —  to  put  in  a  coquettish  appear- 
ance. 

As  he  came  in,  the  young  man  made 
a  bow  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
member  of  the  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian Union  just  after  his  first  dancing- 
lesson.  Then  he  put  his  bag  down  on 
the  table  and  came  over  to  me  with  the 
outstretched  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

*  Charmed  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance!' he  cried.    *My  name  is  Mayer, 

Jules  Mayer,  from  A  .  Glad  to  see 

you  looking  so  well  and  feeling  so  well 
—  at  least,  I  hope  you  are !  I ' ve  been 
very  anxious  to  see  you.  In  fact,  I 've 
been  here  a  number  of  times  already 
without  having  the  luck  to  find  you  in, 
for  you  were  always  out.  But  I  could 
n't  leave  without  at  least  coming  to  pay 
my  respects.  I  have  enjoyed  all  your 
books  so  much,  and  I  hope  to  read  your 
new  one  as  soon  as  it  comes  out.  I 
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travel  so  much,  you  see;  and  when 
there 's  nobody  to  talk  to,  a  fellow  has 
to  kill  the  time  somehow.  The  papers 
simply  bore  me.  They  can't  give  a  cul- 
tivated man  anything  but  a  moment's 
distraction;  while  a  good  book,  read  in 
a  railway  car,  often  becomes  my  friend 
for  life  —  especially  those  that  have  so 
much  to  laugh  at  in  them  as  yours  have ! 
No  matter  what  your  business,  you 
can't  work  too  hard  to  cultivate  your 
mind;  and  when  I  read  an  interesting 
book,  one  that  has  got  me  all  stirred  up, 
I  just  can't  stop  till  I 've  met  the  author 
face  to  face,  to  shake  hands  with  him 
and  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  and 
advanced  intellectuality  his  book  has 
brought  me. 

*  I 'm  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  But  you  go  out  a  good  deal ;  and 
if  you  consider  the  growing  complexity 
of  transportation,  you  might  say  that 
even  the  healthiest  man  is  constantly 
in  danger,  whether  from  the  contagious 
diseases  or  the  accidents  that  await  a 
man  at  every  street  corner  to-day  — 
things  nobody  can  avoid,  no  matter 
how  prudent  he  is.  I  saw  some  chil- 
dren playing  around  the  house  —  yours, 
I  suppose?  You  must  have  a  wife,  too, 
and  that  black  dog  I  saw  —  an  Airedale 
terrier,  I  should  say  —  is  yours,  is  n't 
he? 

*  Well,  it 's  a  duty  of  honor  and  con- 
science for  everyone,  especially  the  head 
of  a  numerous  family  like  yours,  to  look 
out  for  accidents  of  every  kind  by  the 
convenient  and  inexpensive  method  of 
insurance  —  especially  when  a  man 
wears  sport  clothes  as  you  do,  from 
which  one  need  n't  be  very  clever  to  in- 
fer that  you  ride  the  bicycle  or  motor, 
or  that  in  your  leisure  moments  you  are 
an  Alpine  climber,  or  perhaps  an  avia- 
tor. The  premiums  are  absurdly  low. 
Suppose  you  insure  yourself  against  ac- 
cidents for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  in  case  of  death  or  total  dis- 
ability. That  would  cost  you  only  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  miserable  francs  a 
year. 

*  Ridiculous,  is  n't  it?  And  besides, 
the  company  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  —  and  which,  by  the  way, 
surpasses  all  its  competitors  in  the  speed 
with  which  it  pays  its  claims  (we  never 
get  mixed  up  in  lawsuits)  and  in  its 
highly  favorable  terms  to  its  clients  — 
the  company,  as  I  was  saying,  will  pay 
you  twenty  francs  a  day  whenever  you 
get  laid  up  by  an  accident — a  very  pret- 
ty little  sum  —  and  what 's  more,  they 
will  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  too.  I  won't 
insult  your  intelligence  and  your  well- 
known  business  judgment  by  doubting 
that  you  see  the  advantage  of  my 
offer  and  want  to  take  advantage  of  it; 
so  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a 
policy  —  drawn  along  the  lines  I 've 
explained  —  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
security,  your  profit,  and  that  of  your 
family  in  case  of  accidents,  which  are 
always  possible,  though  God  preserve  us 
from  them! 

*Even  the  priest  of  the  village  down 
here  —  though  he  is  less  exposed  to  the 
risks  of  accident  than  you  are,  in  the 
nature  of  his  business  —  has  taken  out 
a  policy  this  very  morning,  which  is 
certainly  very  much  to  his  advantage. 
For  if  the  old  boy  only  has  the  luck  to 
have  a  little  accident  every  year  or  so, 
his  insurance  will  give  him  a  very  neat 
little  additional  income;  and  that  is  not 
to  be  despised  when  you  consider  how 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  paid  nowa- 
days.' 

While  his  mouth  was  working  away 
at  this  rate,  with  never  a  chance  for  me 
to  interrupt  by  word  or  gesture,  my 
visitor's  hands  were  by  no  means  idle, 
and  had  covered  my  big  table  with 
prospectuses  and  graphic  tables  in 
many  colors,  all  drawn  from  the  un- 
plumbed  depths  of  the  leather  bag. 
Everything  was  beginning  to  dance  in 
front  of  my  eyes  and  inside  my  head. 
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When  the  young  man  departed  at  last, 
after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  he  left  me  quite  exhausted, 
but  insured  against  accidents  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  thousand  francs.  They 
put  me  to  bed.  I  had  three  weeks  of 
high  fever;  and  it  was  only  thanks  to 
the  devoted  care  of  my  wife  that  I  grew 
little  by  little  into  a  normal  man  again, 
and  was  at  last  rid  of  the  imminent  pros- 
pect of  a  lifetime  in  a  hospital  for  ner- 
vous wrecks. 

I  still  felt  a  little  weak  in  the  head 
and  limbs,  so  that  when  I  took  my  first 
walk  alone  I  caught  my  foot  just  as  I 
was  coming  home  after  a  long  visit  to 
my  favorite  cafe.  I  struck  a  stone  a  lit- 
tle to  the  right  of  the  road,  one  that  I 
had  never  noticed,  although  the  light  of 
a  street  lamp  of  at  least  five  candle 
power  fell  full  on  it.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  hurt  my  foot  badly,  and 
bethinking  me  of  my  accident  insurance 
on  which  the  first  premium  had  been 
paid  during  my  illness,  I  hastened  to 
take  all  the  steps  that  the  instructions 
printed  on  the  back  of  my  policy  de- 
clared were  absolutely  essential. 

I  went  to  my  doctor,  who  examin- 
ed me  and  made  a  statement  under 
oath  before  the  village  notary.  He  also 
prescribed  compresses  for  my  foot  and 
cold  water  for  my  head.  The  notary, 
on  his  part,  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
insurance  company  all  the  necessary 
documents  —  to  wit,  my  birth  certifi- 
cate, a  legal  copy  of  my  family  record, 
a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the 
police,  a  legal  form  attesting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  claimant  and  the  holder  of 
the  policy,  together  with  the  vaccina- 
tion certificate  of  my  dear  old  grand- 
mother, who  died  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1881.  Whereupon  I  was  requested 
to  give  the  company  an  exact  account 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  acci- 
dent took  place.  I  complied,  for  during 
the  interval  the  cold-water  compresses 
on  my  head  had  taken  efi*ect;  although 


those  on  my  foot  continued  to  require 
irrigation  with  eau  de  Goulard  as  before, 
according  to  the  doctor's  orders.  After 
a  fortnight  I  was  completely  cured  and 
announced  my  recovery  to  the  company 
with  medical  certificates  and  documents 
from  the  notary  to  support  my  state- 
ments, begging  them  to  send  me  a 
check  for  the  doctor's  and  notary's  bills 
by  return  mail,  together  with  the  money 
for  the  injury  itself.  I  had  been  in  bed 
for  ten  days,  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  two  hundred  francs,  which  I  needed 
to  pay  a  couple  of  bills. 

But  instead  of  the  money,  I  received 
a  visit  from  the  insurance  company's  in- 
spector, who  explained  that  he  could 
not  grant  my  request,  because  in  this 
case  I  had  been  to  blame  for  the  acci- 
dent myself.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
and  showed  it.  The  inspector,  who  was 
not  at  all  surprised,  explained.  It  seem- 
ed that  I  need  not  have  gone  out  of  the 
house  in  the  first  place,  —  the  true 
cause  of  the  accident,  —  for  there  was 
no  real  reason  for  my  going  to  the  cafe 
at  all. 

In  the  second  place,  my  stay  in  the 
cafe  had  been  altogether  too  long,  some- 
thing my  legs  could  not  stand,  when 
I  should  have  been  exercising  them 
with  constant  walking.  In  the  third 
place,  I  had  not  kept  on  the  right  side- 
walk, the  shortest  and  least  dangerous, 
but,  according  to  my  own  admission, 
had  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  park, 
where  the  stone  was  situated  which  had 
proved  such  a  stumbling-block  and 
which  could  not  be  considered  part  of 
the  public  thoroughfare  by  any  means. 
Out  of  the  pure  goodness  of  its  heart, 
however,  and  just  to  keep  up  its  tradi- 
tion of  quick  settlements,  the  company 
would  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  but  not  a 
centime  more.  When  I  protested,  he 
added  that,  as  the  very  limit  in  the  way 
of  concessions,  the  company  would  pay 
me  fifty  francs  —  quite  an  exceptional 
thing  to  do  —  without  considering  the 
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merits  of  the  case,  but  only  out  of  pure 
goodness.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  in  a 
very  good  humor  that  morning,  so  that 
the  inspector  left  my  home  in  haste. 

My  mind  was  made  up.  I  had  been 
cheated  out  of  my  most  sacred  rights, 
both  under  the  law  and  under  the  insur- 
ance policy,  and  I  brought  a  suit  against 
the  company.  I  entrusted  my  case  to 
the  experienced  hands  of  my  old  school 
friend,  the  advocate  Lammergeier,  who 
I  knew  was  so  wanting  in  both  deli- 
cacy and  intelligence  that  I  had  perfect 
confidence  in  his  skill  as  a  lawyer. 

The  suit  was  entered  and  the  trial 
took  place.  The  hearing  afforded  me 
the  keenest  aesthetic  pleasure.  My  law- 
yer described  the  insurance  company  as 
a  band  of  unscrupulous  bandits,  which 
in  the  interests  of  public  safety  ought  to 
have  been  dissolved  long  ago,  and  whose 
members  would  ornament  any  peniten- 
tiary. The  company's  lawyer  retorted 
that  M.  Lammergeier's  client  was  a  no- 
torious drunkard,  a  skilled  dissembler, 
a  fugitive  from  justice  who  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  long  ago,  if  our  hu- 
manitarian sensibilities  in  judicial  mat- 
ters had  not  abolished  the  gallows  —  a 
means  as  expeditious  as  it  was  advan- 
tageous for  relieving  society  of  its  more 
hardened  criminals!  To  which  my  law- 
yer replied  that  the  insurance  company 
represented  by  his  distinguished  col- 
league, M.  Ploetscher,  was  a  nameless 
organization  for  the  perpetration  of  vil- 
lainy and  human  perversity,  on  which 
public  vengeance  and  the  full  rigor  of 
the  law  were  soon  to  fall.  But  in  his 
reply  M.  Ploetscher  avowed  that  in  his 
long  career  as  a  lawyer  and  in  the  whole 
history  of  criminal  law  he  had  never  yet 
encountered  an  individual  occupying  a 
lower  moral  plane  than  the  client  — 
myself,  if  you  please!  —  of  his  honor- 
able opponent,  and  in  the  name  of 
divine  and  human  justice  he  demanded 
a  finding  with  costs  against  the  asser- 
tions of  that  abject  creature  whom  he 


might  with  perfect  justice  character- 
ize as  the  quintessence  of  crime  and 
depravity. 

After  messieurs  the  advocates  had 
thus  displayed  their  wit  and  exhausted 
their  picturesque  vocabularies,  the 
court  decreed  —  at  the  end  of  three 
years  at  least  —  that  the  insurance 
company  must  immediately  pay  me  the 
two  hundred  francs  demanded,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent  from  the  time 
when  the  suit  began. 

I  was  enormously  delighted  with  this 
sentence,  which  I  celebrated  in  company 
with  my  lawyer,  and  I  began  to  have 
some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  man- 
kind; but  that  evening  I  went  home 
feeling  rather  jolly  and  displayed  my 
high  spirits  so  vivaciously  that  my  wife 
thought  it  necessary  to  temper  my  exu- 
berance with  a  pailful  of  cold  water, 
which  induced  me  to  go  to  bed  at  once. 

The  next  day  I  got  my  lawyer's  bill 
for  his  fees  and  expenses  on  my  behalf. 
It  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.  The  court  had  awarded  me  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  francs  and  ten 
centimes.  Not  only  was  there  not  a  red 
cent  of  my  payment  left  to  me,  but  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  lawyer 
eighteen  francs  and  ninety  centimes 
more  than  the  company  paid  me. 

And  on  the  basis  of  Article  X  of  the 
insurance  policy  I  was  removed  from 
the  list  of  persons  insured  against  ac- 
cident. Why?  I  did  n't  find  out  until 
much  later.  The  company  reserved  the 
right  to  drop  anyone  who  had  paid  his 
premiums  punctually  for  several  years 
but  still  represented  too  big  a  risk  for  it. 
Now  by  *too  big  a  risk'  the  company 
meant  a  lost  lawsuit. 

That  is  why  I  am  no  longer  insured 
against  accidents.  Strictly  between 
ourselves,  I  may  add  that  it  does  n't 
worry  me  much.  I  think  I  could  stand 
an  accident  or  two  quite  well,  but  not 
an  insurance  policy,  with  its  trail  of  in- 
spectors, formalities,  trials, and  lawyers. 
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From  the  London  Mercury,  March 
(LiTEBARY  Monthly) 


All  that  is  now  generally  known  of 
Moore  is  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  a 
friend  of  Byron,  and  the  favorite  poet 
of  our  grandparents;  and  all  that  is 
generally  remembered  of  his  poetry  is 
a  considerable  number  of  quotations, 
chiefly  the  first  lines  of  songs :  — 

I  never  loved  a  young  gazelle. 
The  minstrel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone. 
The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls. 
'T  is  the  last  rose  of  summer. 

But  the  contrast  between  the  ob- 
livion to  which  his  works  have  now 
been  relegated  and  the  reputation 
which  they  originally  attained  is  in 
itself  likely  to  excite  a  certain  curiosity 
about  their  author.  For  both  as  man 
and  poet  his  position  was  prodigious. 
Everywhere  he  went  he  was  feted,  he  was 
crowned  with  laurel  at  dinner  parties, 
and  in  Ireland  he  was  treated  like  a 
king  making  a  triumphal  progress. 
His  poems,  rapturously  received  in 
England,  were  soon  translated  into  all 
European  and  several  Oriental  lan- 
guages:— 

I  'm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung 
(Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man?) 

By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  tongue. 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan. 

Lalla  Roohhy  translated  into  German 
by  Fouque,  the  author  of  Undine, 
was  made  into  a  play  and  acted  at  a 
Berlin  fete  by  Royalty:  *the  most 
splendid  and  tasteful  thing  that  I  have 
ever  seen,'  said  Chateaubriand.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  always  slept 
with  a  copy  of  the  poem  under  his 
pillow;  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia, 
wherever  she  went,  always  carried  two 
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copies  of  it  with  her,  magnificently 
bound  and  studded  with  precious 
stones. 

Nor  was  his  fame  based  only  on  the 
doubtful  excellence  of  Royal  taste. 
Macaulay  considered  his  prose  among 
the  best  of  the  time;  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  *  Begum  of  literature,'  as  Moore 
called  her,  was  always  proclaiming  her 
passion  for  his  poetry;  Stendhal,  who 
never  met  him,  wrote  to  him  that  he 
had  read  Lalla  Rookh  five  times,  and 
sent  him  copies  of  his  own  works;  Lan- 
dor  thought  he  had  written  a  greater 
number  of  beautiful  lyric  poems  than 
any  one  man  that  ever  existed;  Shelley 
seems  genuinely  to  have  thought  him 
a  greater  poet  than  himself;  and  Byron, 
besides  writing  the  famous  dedication 
to  The  Corsaify  in  which  he  calls  him 
the  poet  of  all  circles  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  protested  that  *some  of 
Moore's  last  Erin  sparkles  were  worth 
all  the  epics  ever  composed.'  Byron 
did  not  care  for  epic  perhaps. 

The  Lake  School  took  little  notice 
of  Moore;  but  Coleridge  complained 
after  reading  Lalla  Rookh  that  there 
were  not  three  lines  together  without 
some  adulteration  of  English,  and 
Lamb,  with  less  hostile  intentions  per- 
haps, but  more  deadly  aim,  compared 
his  verse  to  *very  rich  plum  cake  — 
very  nice,  but  too  much  of  it  at  a  time 
makes  one  sick.' 

The  son  of  John  Moore,  a  grocer  in  a 
small  way  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
of  his  wife  (nee  Anastasia  Codd), 
Thomas  Moore  was  born  in  1779,  in  a 
room  over  the  shop,  'with  a  rose  in  his 
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mouth  and  a  nightingale  warbling  at 
his  bedside/  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
patriot  and  a  Catholic,  received  a  good 
education,  and  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  where  he  was  a  friend 
of  Emmet,  and  was  nearly  involved  in 
the  political  troubles  of  '98. 

In  1799  he  came  to  London  with  a 
letter  to  Lord  Moira  and  a  verse  trans- 
lation of  Anacreon.  He  made  an  instant 
social  success,  and  won  the  patronage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  was 
afterwards  so  bitterly  to  attack.  A 
year  later  The  Poetical  Works  of  the 
Late  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  appeared  and 
won  an  immediate  and  great  success, 
partly  de  scandale.  They  were  con- 
sidered excessively  licentious;  they 
hardly  seem  so  now.  These  lines  may 
be  taken  as  typical:  — 

Who  now  will  court  thy  wild  delights, 
Thy  honey  kiss,  and  turtle  bites? 

The  book  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  young  Byron;  it  was  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ments in  England,  and  written  avowed- 
ly in  imitation  of  seventeenth-century 
poets.  The  author,  however,  was  no 
Sedley  or  Rochester;  it  soon  became 
known  that  he  was  Moore.  It  is  a  lack 
of  taste  rather  than  of  morals  which 
afflicts  the  young  poet. 

In  1803  he  went  to  Bermuda  to  oc- 
cupy a  Government  post  obtained  for 
him  by  Lord  Moira;  but  it  proved  un- 
profitable, and  after  only  three  months 
in  the  island  he  came  back  to  England 
with  no  prospects  but  those  afi'orded 
by  his  literary  gifts.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  provoked  a  duel  with  Jeffrey, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who  had 
attacked  him  as  the  licentious  author 
of  Little's  Poems.  The  meeting,  which 
took  place  at  Chalk  Farm,  was  cut 
short  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
Bow-Street  Runners.  One  of  the  pistols 
was  found  to  be  unloaded,  and  the  poet 
and  the  editor  became  friends  for  life. 


A  few  years  later  Byron  lampooned 
the  rather  ridiculous  circumstances  of 
this  duel  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  and  Moore  challenged  him 
in  turn.  But  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  satisfy  both  parties,  and 
Moore  showed  his  talent  for  turning 
everything  to  profit  by  converting 
Byron,  as  he  had  converted  Jeffrey, 
into  one  of  his  most  valued  friends. 

At  first  Moore  satirized  both  politi- 
cal parties;  but  a  patriotic  Irishman 
could  hardly  be  a  Tory,  and  he  soon 
joined  the  Whigs.  And  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  remained  a  familiar  of  the 
great  Whig  houses,  counting  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Holland  among 
his  intimates,  and  leaving  Lord  John 
Russell  as  his  literary  executor  and  bi- 
ographer. In  1811  he  married  a  sensible 
woman  of  origin  at  least  as  modest  as  his 
own,  who  bore  him  four  children,  and  to 
whom  he  always  remained  sincerely 
attached.  The  fashionable  world 
made  her  uncomfortable,  while  it  kept 
him  happy.  She  was  content,  therefore, 
only  occasionally  to  accompany  him 
into  it,  and  he,  for  her  sake,  took  a  cot- 
tage in  the  country  at  Sloperton,  and 
worked  there  for  many  months  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  spent  idly  in 
London. 

His  marriage  was  followed  by  an 
uneventful  life,  broken  only  by  a  long 
visit  to  Italy  and  a  stay  of  three  years 
in  France,  and  punctuated  by  the 
appearance  of  his  various  works,  the 
Irish  Melodies,  Lalla  Rookh  (in  1817), 
The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  The  Twopenny 
Postbag,  and  other  satires,  and  a 
crowd  of  miscellaneous  poems.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote 
chiefly  prose,  beginning  with  reviews 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  continu- 
ing with  the  Lives  of  Sheridan  and 
Byron  and  a  series  of  controversial 
books  relating  to  Ireland.  At  last  his 
mind  began  to  fail,  and  he  died,  *not 
quite  as  imbecile  as  Southey,'  in  1852. 
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'Even  the  day  before  he  died  he  war- 
bled/ 

His  life  was  admittedly  a  happy  one, 
his  only  complaint  being  of  a  lack  of 
money,  though  he  received  nearly 
£5000  for  his  Life  of  Byron,  and  over 
£20,000  for  his  verse  (three  thousand 
guineas  for  Lalla  Rookh  alone) ;  and  he 
was  always  receiving  handsome  offers 
from  editors  of  annuals,  which  he  al- 
ways refused  as  beneath  his  dignity. 
He  had,  however,  to  keep,  besides  his 
wife  and  children,  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  mother- 
in-law;  moreover,  he  was  naturally 
generous,  and  even  extravagant.  A  de- 
voted father  and  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, he  liked  women  to  be  beautiful 
and  foolish,  nothing  more;  but  he  was 
a  persevering  frequenter  of  feminine 
society. 

He  wept  with  contrition  for  the 
'Little'  volume,  afterwards;  but  even 
in  these  and  his  other  erotic  and  Anac- 
reontic verses  there  is  a  certain  can- 
dor to  show  that  this  was  not  so  much 
a  goat-legged  satyr  as  a  playful  and 
ingenuous  Cupid.  He  seems  eminently 
suited  to  an  agreeably  trivial  world, 
where  ringleted  young  ladies,  fair  tox- 
ophilites  by  day,  romantically  per- 
formed in  the  evening  upon  the  harp 
and  the  guitar  —  a  world  in  which  the 
newly  founded  Athenaeum  Club  and 
Fops*  Alley  at  the  Opera  were  the 
places  of  recreation,  and  of  which  to 
travel  in  a  railway  train  and  to  be 
*  photogenized '  with  the  wonderful  in- 
vention of  Monsieur  Daguerre  were 
the  sensational  adventures.  A  happy, 
careless,  comical  fellow,  as  he  calls 
himself,  he  might,  it  seems,  be  left 
contentedly  singing  in  a  trio,  as  on  one 
occasion  he  did, '  Go  where  Glory  waits 
thee!'  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
the  Princess  Victoria,  his  future  Sov- 
ereign. 

Of  his  literary  quality  it  is  less  easy 
to  speak  sympathetically.  He  was  a 


musician  before  he  was  a  poet.  *  Music 
issuing  out  of  Light  is  as  good  an  idea 
as  we  can  have  of  Heaven,'  he  says; 
and  again,  *My  passion  for  music  was 
in  reality  the  source  of  my  poetic  tal- 
ent, since  it  was  merely  the  effort  to 
translate  into  words  the  different  feel- 
ings and  passions  which  melody  seemed 
to  me  to  express.'  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
judge  the  words  of  his  songs  apart  from 
their  music;  they  were  not  intended  for 
such  a  test,  and,  in  fact,  have  little 
pretension  to  be  literature. 

Moore  was  a  composer  as  well  as  a 
poet,  and  his  ear  was  keener  for  the 
melody  of  music  than  for  that  of  verse, 
though  he  would  have  been  surprised, 
no  doubt,  if  he  had  been  told  that  his 
liquid  or  tripping  anapaests  were  lack- 
ing in  subtlety  or  harmony.  He  had  of 
fluency  and  erudition  too  much,  of 
taste  and  ear  too  little. 

At  the  time  his  light  satiric  verse 
was  effective,  but  little  of  it  has  re- 
tained any  life.  It  suffers,  like  so  much 
similar  work,  from  the  depressing  dis- 
cretion of  many  asterisks,  from  the 
oblivion  which  has  swallowed  most  of 
those  against  whom  it  was  directed, 
and  from  a  lack  of  that  wide  appli- 
cability which  characterizes  all  satire 
that  lasts.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
few  lines  still  emerge,  like  these  on  the 
engaging  subject  of  the  Regent:  — 

Methought  the  Prince,  in  whisker'd  state. 
Before  me  at  his  breakfast  sate; 
On  one  side  lay  unread  petitions, 
On  t'  other,  hints  from  five  physicians  — 
Here  tradesmen's  bills,  official  papers. 
Notes  from  My  Lady,  drams  for  vapors  — 
There  plans  of  saddles,  tea,  and  toast. 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post. 

Moore's  method  of  producing  poet- 
ry was  beautifully  businesslike.  He 
scoured  libraries  for  historical  works 
and  books  of  travel,  read  them  indus- 
triously through,  and  so  amassed  a  rich 
supply  of  interesting  facts;  with  their 
help  he  proceeded  to  write  his  verses. 
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But  if  businesslike,  he  was  honest;  and 
he  gave  at  the  foot  of  each  page  his 
authority  for  every  epithet  and  the 
source  of  every  detail  of  local  color. 
Perhaps  this  was  advisable,  because 
his  phrases  did  not,  without  elucida- 
tion, always  afford  a  vivid  or  intelligi- 
ble picture.  At  any  rate,  the  back- 
shop  is  thus  open  to  us,  and  we  can 
watch  the  process  by  which  his  dainties 
are  concocted.  Here  are  six  notes  from 
the  foot  of  a  page  of  Lalla  Rookh:  — 

1.  C'est  d'ou  vient  le  bois  d'aloes,  que  les 
Arabes  appellent  Cud  Comari,  et  celui  du 
sandal,  qui  s'y  trouve  en  grande  quantite. 
—  D'Herbelot. 

2.  Thousands  of  variegated  loories  visit 
the  coral-trees.  —  Barrow. 

3.  In  Mecca  there  are  quantities  of  blue 
pigeons,  which  none  will  affright  or  abuse, 
much  less  kill.  —  Pitt's  Account  of  the 
Mohametans. 

4.  The  Pagoda  Thrush  is  esteemed  among 
the  first  choristers  of  India.  It  sits  perched 
upon  the  sacred  Pagodas,  and  from  thence 
delivers  its  melodious  song.  —  Pennant's 
Hindostan. 

5.  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  at  the  nut- 
meg-season come  in  flight  from  the  Southern 
isles  to  India,  and  *the  strength  of  the  Nut- 
meg,' says  Ta vernier,  *so  intoxicates  them 
that  they  fall  dead-drunk  to  the  earth.' 

6.  That  Bird  which  liveth  in  Arabia  and 
buildeth  its  nest  with  cinnamon.  —  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors. 

Here  are  the  lines  based  upon  these 
notes : — 

.  .  .  lightly  latticed  in 
With  odortferous  woods  of  COMORIN 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen; 
Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea: 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindostan,  whose  sacred  warblings  gush 
At  evening  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top; 
Those  golden  birds  that  in  the  spice-time  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  the  summer 
flood. 

And  those  that  under  ARABY'S  soft  sun 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon. 


This  is  better  than  most  of  Moore, 
and  *very  rich  plum  cake,'  to  be  sure; 
but  not  much  is  left  if  you  remove  the 
borrowed  plums.  On  the  whole,  he  is 
preferable  when  he  is  being  *  horrid.' 
In  this  vein  he  has  passages  that  have  a 
certain  power,  like  the  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  Demon  of  the 
Plague,  when  *The  very  vultures  turn 
away.  And  sicken  at  so  foul  a  prey.' 

As  one  reads  the  celebrated  Irish 
Melodies,  one  begins  to  wonder,  was 
there  even  anything  particularly  Irish 
about  his  work,  beyond  an  occasional 
use  of  local  legend?  Irish  poetry  does 
possess  a  distinctive  quality.  The 
Irish,  when  speaking  English,  do  not 
make  the  great  difference  which  the 
English  do  between  stressed  and  un- 
stressed syllables;  in  fact,  they  dwell 
almost  equally  upon  each  syllable. 
Their  poetry,  in  consequence,  like 
French  poetry,  is  syllabic;  whereas 
English  verse  is  governed  by  stress. 

The  characteristic  rhythm  which  re- 
sults, and  which  distinguishes  Irish 
poetry  in  English  from  ordinary  Eng- 
lish verse,  is  noticeable  in  the  poems 
and  translations  of  Mangan,  Callanan, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson;  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  young  contemporary 
poets,  like  Padriac  Pearse  and  Thomas 
Macdonagh;  and  best  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  in  the  poems  of  Yeats  and 
of  Edward  Thomas,  who,  though  a 
Welshman,  wrote  in  this  Irish  rhythm. 
These  poems  (such  as  *The  Lake  Isle  of 
Innisfree'  and  *Had  I  the  Heavens' 
Embroidered  Cloths')  must  be  spoken 
almost  as  if  they  were  prose,  with  no 
hurrying  over  some  syllables  and  no 
pausing  upon  others  to  reduce  the 
lines  to  the  ordinary  movements  of 
English  metre.  A  few  of  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies,  it  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover, are  written  in  this  distinctive 
Irish  rhythm.  The  best  example  is 
the  poem  of  which  this  is  the  first 
stanza: — 
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At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping, 
I  fly 

To  the  lone  vale  we  lov'd,  when  life  shone  warm 
in  thine  eye; 
And  I  think  that,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the 

regions  of  air 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt 
come  to  me  there. 
And  tell  me  our  love  is  remember'd  ev'n  in  the 
sky. 

Another  is  *The  Irish  Peasant  to  his 
Mistress'  (the  Church):  — 

Thy  rival  was  honor'd,  whilst  thou  wert  wrong'd 
and  scorn'd. 

Thy  crown  was  of  briers,  while  gold  her  brows 
adorn'd; 

She  woo'd  me  to  temples,  while  thou  layest  hid 
in  caves. 

Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine,  alas! 
were  slaves; 

Yet  cold  in  the  earth,  at  thy  feet,  I  would  rather 
be. 

Than  wed  what  I  love  not,  or  turn  one  thought 
from  thee. 

The  prosody  of  these  poems  immedi- 
ately commands  attention,  and  even 
lends  a  certain  charm  to  the  phrasing, 
which,  in  itself,  is  no  richer  or  less  con- 
ventional than  that  of  his  other  poems; 
and,  apart  from  anonymous  street 
songs  and  country  ballads,  these 
poems  seem  the  first  in  English  to  pos- 
sess this  peculiar  movement.  That 
they  do  possess  it  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  delicacy  and  originality  of 
Moore's  taste,  or  they  would  not  be 
isolated,  as  they  are,  in  a  mass  of  com- 
monplace work;  it  is  rather  due  to  the 
care  with  which  he  followed  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  music  to  which  he  was  writ- 
ing —  traditional  Irish  music  which 
moved  in  a  rhythm  natural  to  Irish 
speech. 

Though  taste  is  always  changing, 
each  age  thinks  that  its  own  taste  is 
best  and  that  it  can,  by  following  it, 
produce  definitive  criticism.  In  the 
case  of  Moore  the  qualities  which 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  age  seem  now 
utterly  valueless;  and,  ironically,  the 
only  thing  that  he  did  originate,  and 


that  we  can  find  in  his  verse  to  ad- 
mire, escaped  the  notice  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Moore  was  aware  that  his  poetry 
was  not  in  the  first  flight  of  subUmity; 
he  maintained  that  he  fell  short  of  his 
own  possibilities,  and  gave  an  excuse 
hardly  creditable  to  his  character :  — 

Oh!  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers. 
Where  Pleasure  lies,  carelessly  smiling  at 
Fame; 

He  was  born  for  much  more,  and  in  happier  hours 
His  soul  might  have  burn'd  with  a  holier 
flame. 

But  alas  for  his  country!  —  her  pride  has  gone  by. 
And  that  spirit  is  broken,  which  never  would 
bend; 

0  'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh. 
For  't  is  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to 
defend. 

Of  this  treason  he  was  always  guilty; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  discover  how  far 
he  avoided  this  dangerous  defense,  and 
whether  he  was  fair  to  himself  in  mak- 
ing this  excuse  —  in  fact,  whether  the 
faults  of  his  poetry  can  be  attributed 
to  a  flaw  in  his  character.  Moore  had 
come  to  England  in  1800,  a  member  of 
a  despised  and  brutally  oppressed 
people,  whose  last  liberties  had  just 
been  destroyed;  and  the  sufi*erings  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  atrocious  hap- 
penings of  '98  were  fresh  in  his  memory. 
His  struggle  for  a  livelihood  and  his 
voyage  to  Bermuda  no  doubt  blunted 
these  recollections  and  drove  them 
from  their  commanding  place  in  his 
brain. 

When  he  returned  to  England  there 
was  an  obvious  opening  for  a  poet  to 
harp  upon  the  sorrows  of  Ireland.  A 
literary  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  small  nations  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  contemporary  Romantic  Move- 
ment. Moore,  with  typical  flair,  per- 
ceived this  opening  and  took  it.  But 
he  had,  unconsciously,  to  make  a 
choice.  Was  he  to  be  the  fearless  and 
passionate  champion  which  Ireland 
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needed,  who  should  excite  all  Irish- 
men to  action,  or  was  he  to  be  a  boudoir 
patriot,  moving  English  Whig  ladies 
to  ineffective  tears? 

It  may  now  seem  that  he  only  al- 
lowed his  patriotic  feelings  to  escape 
in  a  sentimental  form,  which  rendered 
them  not  only  inoffensive,  but  popular 
and  lucrative.  His  book  of  Irish  Melo- 
dieSy  for  all  its  sadness,  was,  in  his  own 
words,  *not  meant  to  appeal  to  the 
passions  of  angry  and  ignorant  multi- 
tudes; it  looks  much  higher  for  its 
readers  —  it  is  found  upon  the  piano- 
fortes of  the  rich  and  educated.'  The 
strange  thing,  however,  is  that  he  was 
actually  considered  the  champion  of 
oppressed  nationalities  throughout 
Europe.  The  Irish  worshiped  him,  and 
Shelley,  who  scorned  all  compromise, 
was  able  to  speak  of  him  coming  from 
Ireland  as 

The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong; 
And  Love  taught  Grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his 
tongue. 

The  national  aspirations  of  the  Melo- 
dies found  a  world-wide  audience;  and 
while  Russian  and  Prussian  princes 
were  innocently  delighting  in  the  Orien- 
tal picturesqueness  oiLalla  Rookhy  their 
Polish  subjects  brought  a  rebellious 
ardor  to  the  detection  of  its  political 
allusions.  Still,  Moore's  frequentation 
of  a  world  so  much  above  his  breeding 
exposed  him  to  easy  criticism.  He  took 
a  naive  and  almost  engaging  pleasure 
in  the  brilliance  of  his  reputation  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  friends.  He  saw 
himself  as  *an  Irishman  and  Catholic 
prospering  among  the  grandees  of 
England  without  the  surrender  of  one 
honest  or  Irish  principle,'  and  this 
picture  of  a  patriotism  that  managed 
to  be  both  pure  and  prosperous  always 
enchanted  him. 

He  certainly  lived  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  Englishmen  of  great 
power  and  position,  which  might  argue 
a  suspicious  pliancy  of  character.  But 


it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hol- 
land House  circle,  informed  as  it  still 
was  with  the  generous  spirit  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  did  not  easily  take  offense, 
and  could  understand  that  Englishmen 
were  not  the  only  people  with  a  right 
to  be  patriotic.  Again,  he  refused  the 
patronage  of  a  Government  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  an  age  when 
it  was  unfashionable  to  refuse  anything; 
but  he  accepted  as  favors  from  the 
Whigs  (beside  the  unlucky  Bermuda 
place)  a  barrack-mastership  for  his 
father,  and  later  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year  for  himself.  No  one  thought  him 
grasping  —  in  fact,  he  was  always 
being  complimented  upon  his  manly 
independence.  But  the  frequency  with 
which  Moore  and  his  friends  apply  the 
word  *  manly '  to  his  conduct  is  such  in 
itself  as  to  rouse  our  suspicions. 

In  any  case,  as  he  grew  older,  in- 
creasing signs  of  uneasiness  are  per- 
ceptible in  him.  He  began  to  take  up 
a  more  decided  line  in  the  defense  of 
his  country,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
he  became  better  acquainted  with  her 
case.  His  knowledge  of  Ireland  had 
been  confined  to  Dublin;  but  in  1823 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  this  year  marked  a  turning-point 
in  his  attitude  and  work.  He  admitted 
publicly  his  desire  to  see  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  *  even  with  separation  as  its 
too  certain  consequence,  so  hopeless 
appears  the  fate  of  Ireland  under  Eng- 
lish government.' 

In  1824  he  published  The  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Rocky  an  attack  upon  various 
abuses  of  the  English  dominion.  This 
was  brave;  and  —  what  was  braver  — 
he  wrote  a  laudatory  memoir  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who,  in  his  zeal 
for  Irish  liberty,  had  tried  to  induce  the 
French,  a  people  then  at  war  with 
England,  to  make  a  landing  in  Ireland; 
who  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Casement, 
who  only  escaped  a  like  end  by  dying 
in  prison.  This  book  appeared  in  1831. 
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In  1833  he  brought  out  The  Travels 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Religion y  which  he  wrote  to  show  that 
CathoUcism  was  the  original  and  only 
logical  form  of  Christianity.  Moore 
was  a  Liberal  first  and  a  Catholic  after- 
wards ;  or,  rather,  a  Catholic  because  a 
Liberal,  his  religion  being  a  part  of  his 
patriotism.  Though  always  a  Theist, 
he  had  given  up  the  practice  of  his 
religion  from  his  University  days,  had 
sometimes  spoken  of  it  with  great  bit- 
terness, and  had  brought  up  his  chil- 
dren as  Protestants.  This  work  of 
religious  polemic,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  as  one  more  expression  of 
his  increasing  sympathy  with  Irish 
national  aspirations;  and  yet  another 
was  a  rashly-undertaken  History  of 
Irelandy  which  occupied  and  depressed 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

But  in  spite  of  this  assertion  of  his 
principles  in  the  later  part  of  his  career, 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied.  At 
those  depressing  moments  which  bring 
to  all  men  the  bitter  consciousness  of 
wasted  lives  and  betrayed  ideals,  he 
apparently  admitted  to  himself  that 
his  friend  Emmet  had  taken  the  better 
part.  *A  wet,  gloomy  day,'  he  writes 
in  his  diary  —  *my  spirits  of  the  same 
hue.  Often  do  I  wish  I  had  a  good 
cause  to  die  in.* 

A  man  can  only  be  fairly  judged  by 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  beliefs,  and  had 
Moore  accepted  English  rule  in  Ireland 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  blame  him. 
But  he  never  accepted  it.  In  all  things 
he  followed  the  world  too  much.  He 
had  always  retained  —  half  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  and  almost  in  spite 
of  himself — the  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  youth.  But  for  years  his  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion  weakened  his 
public  allegiance  to  them.  It  seems 
psychologically  certain  that  the  same 
pliability  and  oversensitiveness  to  pub- 
he  feeling  also  injured  any  taste  or 
talent  he  naturally  had  for  the  writing 


of  poetry.  When  his  original  political 
principles  began  to  reassert  themselves, 
he  ceased  to  write  poetry.  He  may 
have  been  conscious  that  it  was  too  late 
to  start  a  better  manner.  At  least,  these 
words  appear  in  his  Life  of  Byron:  — 

However  delightful,  therefore,  may  be 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  tamed  and 
domesticated  in  society  taking  docilely 
upon  himself  the  yoke  of  social  ties,  and 
enlightening  without  disturbing  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,  we  must,  nevertheless, 
in  the  midst  of  our  admiration  admit  that 
it  is  not  thus  smoothly  and  amiably  im- 
mortality has  ever  been  struggled  for  or 
won. 

Moore  had  by  instinct  the  gift  of 
gauging  the  literary  market  with  the 
shrewdness  of  an  Irish  tradesman;  to 
this  he  added  a  quite  English  capacity 
for  not  letting  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  was  doing.  Such  a  com- 
bination must  always  bring  success  and 
popularity,  but  can  never  ensure  their 
permanence.  He  was,  with  Scott,  the 
most  successful  expounder  of  the  lit- 
erary fashions  of  the  day;  but  a  pliable 
talent  like  his,  which  would  have  adapt- 
ed itself  to  any  age,  would  have  been 
better  able,  in  the  preceding  age,  to 
carry  gracefully  its  natural  mediocrity. 
His  position  would  have  been  more 
secure  as  a  rival  of  Shenstone  than  as  a 
contemporary  of  Shelley. 

The  picture  imposes  itself  of  the 
jaunty  little  Irishman,  an  Abbe  per- 
haps, and  domiciled  in  France  under 
the  patronage  of  noble  friends,  —  they 
would  always  be  noble  as  well  as  friend- 
ly, —  delighting  the  Marquis  with  his 
sentimental  chansons,  the  Marquise 
with  his  pointed  pasquinades,  the 
Cardinal  with  his  eloquent  defense  of  a 
Church  in  which  he  did  not  believe, 
and  posterity  with  a  career  completely 
characteristic  of  the  age.  In  the  Age 
of  Good  Taste  his  taste  would  have 
been  better. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  ONE 

BY  EISDELL  E.  TUCKER 
[Bookman] 

O  LITTLE  gods  of  wilderness, 

Be  good  to  one  who  sees 
The  fingers  of  the  wind  caress 

The  ruffled  locks  of  trees; 
Bend  all  the  wilding  wood  to  her 

To  blossom  to  her  hand; 
0  little  gods,  be  good  to  her, 

Whose  love  you  understand. 

O  wilderness,  take  heart  again. 

And  welcome  one  who  hears 
The  gentle  harper  in  the  rain 

Harp  with  a  sound  of  tears; 
Bid  sunlight  fall  like  wine  on  her. 

And  rainbow  arcs  entice 
The  colored  webs  to  shine  on  her 

From  looms  of  Paradise. 


TWO  PLAYERS 

BY  SIEGFRIED  SASSOON 
[To-Day] 

I  — 

Fumbling  a  few  dim  smouldering  chords 

that  die  — 
Broken  prelude,  groping  to  find  its 

lonely  night 
Of  nothingness  beyond  love's  wounded 

evening  sky. 
Blurred  afterword  of  passion  stumbling 

darkly  by. 

And  you  — 

Lost  in  a  fool  serenade  of  romance, 

memorizing  — 
Then  out  of  the  past,  my  dream  of  the 

past  that  we  knew. 
With  a  foot-light  air  of  mirth  and 

mockery  rising. 


JACK  AT  SEA 

[The  Nation  and  the  Athencsum] 

Sailor  Jack  has  gone  to  sleep; 
Sucking  mouth  and  staring  eye 
Round  his  bed  go  stealing  by; 
Pale  fronds  wave  their  tracery. 

Sailor  Jack  his  wage  has  got; 
Blowzy  Meg  and  hungry  Sal 
Wait  his  roaring  carnival; 
Dim  and  silent  is  his  hall. 

Sailor  Jack  has  ta'en  his  leave; 
Eight  bells  ring  above  his  ear, 
Through  the  shrouds  the  wind  pipes 
clear; 

Oath  nor  chanty  can  he  hear. 

Sailor  Jack  comes  home  no  more; 
Plunging  bows  and  crested  sea. 
Anchor  dropped  and  harboring  lee, 
Live  not  in  his  memory. 


THE  GLIMPSE 

BY  KATHERINE  MOHER 
[Remembering] 

A  SUDDEN  sunshine  through  the  trees, 

A  gleam  upon  the  grass, 
A  mystic  whisper  in  the  breeze  — 

And  God  Himself  doth  pass. 

A  sudden  stillness,  and  we  hear 

Songs  on  the  silent  air. 
Celestial  cadence  keen  and  clear  — 

And  God  Himself  is  there. 

And  Time's  long  verges  fade  away. 
We  know  nor  sound  nor  sight. 

For  rapt  beyond  this  breathing  day 
We  touch  the  infinite. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THEATRICAL  ART  AT  AMSTERDAM 


The  International  Theatre  Exhibi- 
tion, which  closed  in  Amsterdam  some 
time  ago  and  has  reopened  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  in  London, 
may  one  day  bulk  large  in  the  history 
of  theatrical  art  and  has  an  obvious 
present  significance  as  a  meeting-point 
for  the  varying  tendencies  in  the  stage- 
craft of  our  own  day.  The  exhibition 
was  organized  by  the  Dutch  stage- 
designer,  H.  Th.  Wijdeveld,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  Dutch  artist. 
Frits  Lensvelt;  both  of  whom  had  the 
constant  encouragement  of  Gordon 
Craig,  who  with  Adolf  Appia  may 
properly  lay  claim  to  fathering  most  of 
the  numerous  modern  schools  of  stage 
decoration. 

Nine  rooms  in  the  Municipal  Museum 
were  given  up  to  the  Dutch  association, 
*Art  for  the  People,'  which  stood  spon- 
sor for  the  exhibition.  Into  these  nine 
rooms  a  total  of  a  thousand  exhibits 
were  packed:  masks,  models,  settings, 
photographs,  costume-drawings,  exhib- 
its of  experimental  lighting,  new  and 
old  ideas  in  any  of  the  hundred  and  one 
departments  of  the  modern  theatre  — 
all,  that  is,  except  that  of  the  actor,  who 
somehow  tends  to  be  dropped  overboard 
when  the  ultra-modernist  stage-mana- 
ger gets  his  hands  on  the  tiller.  Pro- 
ducers, directors,  and  designers  from 
most  of  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries were  well  represented  —  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Austria;  but  the  very  heart  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  given  over  to  the  two  pioneers 
of  the  new  stage  art,  Craig  and  Appia. 

The  nine  rooms,  as  Mr.  Craig  de- 
scribes them  in  the  Times,  were  made 
over  into  *a  dream  palace  of  yellow 
rooms,  purple  rooms,  gray  rooms,  black 
and  red  rooms,'  where  the  exhibits  glow- 
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ed  on  the  walls,  or  were  placed  on 
special  stands,  or  displayed,  adroitly 
withdrawn  from  the  spectator,  in 
niches.  The  exhibit  of  Craig  and  Appia 
was  in  the  first  room.  Craig  exhibited 
mostly  old  work  —  woodcuts  of  char- 
acters, three  scene  models,  and  scene 
designs,  as  well  as  illuminated  models  to 
illustrate  his  ideas  of  lighting.  Appia's 
contribution  consisted  mainly  of  pic- 
tures of  various  stage-sets. 

The  English  exhibits,  owing  to  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  gentleman  having 
them  in  charge,  were  hurriedly  gather- 
ed together  by  others,  arranged,  and 
sent  to  Holland  all  within  the  short 
space  of  a  single  week.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  short  notice,  a  number  of  prom- 
inent British  designers  made  displays. 
The  late  Claude  Lovat  Eraser,  whose 
last  trumph  was  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
was  represented  by  some  drawing-room 
designs  which  united  the  demands  of 
the  realists  and  the  expressionists  and 
were  declared  by  Hermon  Ould,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  English  Theatre-Craft, 
*at  once  delightful  as  color-schemes  and 
as  drawing-rooms.' 

The  settings  exhibited  by  Russian 
and  Swedish  designers  are  remarkable 
for  their  vivid  yellows  and  reds,  with 
gleaming  white  as  the  only  approach 
to  relief  from  the  prevailing  intensity. 
Among  the  Dutch  exhibitors  was  Wij- 
develd himself,  who  showed  his  great 
model  for  the  new  Amsterdam  theatre, 
settings  from  Hamlet,  and  a  superbly 
beautiful  *  Decoration  for  a  Play  of  the 
Middle  Ages.'  This  is  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  the  cathedrals  in  which  Euro- 
pean drama  had  its  origin.  Mysterious 
fluted  pillars,  each  with  a  graven  cross, 
rise  solemnly  on  every  hand,  with 
other  shadowy  flu  tings  appearing  be- 
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hind  them,  while  the  entrances  are 
through  arched  openings  in  plane  walls, 
rising  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
pillars,  on  either  side. 

Frits  Lensvelt  showed  a  Twelfth 
Night  set  which  has  been  praised  for  its 
pure  line,  poise,  and  the  refinement  with 
which  the  artist  has  employed  color. 
Equally  successful  was  a  classic  set- 
ting for  Oedipus  Rex,  in  which  two 
pillars  rise  strongly  before  a  central 
door,  opening  out  over  a  flight  of  steps 
—  almost  the.  sort  of  thing  found  in 
an  Athenian  theatre,  but  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  stage. 

Dr.  J.  R.  B.  de  Roos  was  less  success- 
ful with  his  employment  of  color  in  flat, 
uncurving  stripes,  but  did  show  two 
beautiful  settings  —  one  for  Debussy's 
opera,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and  the 
other  for  Ravel's  La  Mere  VOye;  while 
Herman  Klopper  displayed  a  scheme 
for  The  Yellow  Jacket,  consisting  chiefly 
of  suggestively  designed  screens  with 
an  attractive  back-cloth. 

The  eff'ect  of  Germany's  economic 
woes  upon  her  theatrical  art  was  as 
noticeable  in  this  exhibition  as  it  has 
been  in  her  theatres.  German  producers 
have  so  little  money  to  work  with  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
sets  to  the  barely  essential  minimum  — 
a  state  of  afi'airs  which  has  had  the 
laudable  eff'ect  of  putting  the  designer 
in  his  place  and  bringing  the  playwright 
back  to  his  own.  Without  exception  the 
German  displays  showed  the  eff'ect s 
both  of  the  present  tendency  toward 
simplicity  and  of  the  *  expressionistic ' 
ideas  which  distinguish  all  the  German 
arts  to-day. 

F.  X.  von  Scherl  showed  two  models 
of  Georg  Kaiser's  Gas.  One  consists 
solely  of  a  plain-yellow  interior  with  a 
rectangular  structure  of  red  cubes  in 
the  centre;  there  is  nothing  more.  The 
other  is  a  black  interior  with  jagged 
spikes  in  bright  red  rising  in  the  fore- 


ground. Other  drawings,  by  Gudurian, 
for  Walter  Hasenclever's  Der  Sohn, 
Wedekind's  Der  Konig,  and  Knut  Ham- 
sun's Game  of  Life,  show  much  the 
same  characteristics. 

All  these  are  modern  plays  of  revolt 
and  disillusion;  but  the  newest  German 
method  is  also  being  applied  to  the 
plays  and  operas  of  the  days  before  the 
war.  Ludwig  Sievert  showed  a  design 
of  this  type  for  Act  II,  Scene  3  of  Parsi- 
fal. A  heath  rises  from  the  foreground, 
with  a  single  distorted  and  blasted  tree 
on  its  crest  —  all  this  in  silhouette 
against  a  wild,  gray  sky.  'Never  can 
desolation  have  been  more  convincingly 
presented  on  the  stage,'  says  Mr.  Ould, 
even  while  he  warns  Sievert  and  his 
disciples  that  *they  must  beware  of 
a  fatal  tendency  to  coarseness.  The 
bludgeoning  method  is  not  suitable  to 
all  plays.' 

As  before  the  war,  Shakespeare  still 
receives  the  closest  attention  of  the 
German  designers.  Emil  Pirchan  has 
previously  shown  a  characteristic  set- 
ting for  Richard  III,  with  a  flight  of 
blood-red  stairs  in  the  background 
sweeping  up  and  up  and  up  indefinitely, 
to  symbolize  Richard's  bloody  path  to 
the  throne  and  to  strike  a  keynote  for 
the  action  of  the  play.  At  Amsterdam 
he  showed  a  design  for  the  last  act  of 
Othello,  as  produced  by  Leopold  Jessner 
at  the  BerHn  State  Theatre.  In  this 
Desdemona's  canopied  couch  stands  on 
a  slightly  elevated  platform,  the  faint 
light  bringing  it  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  pitchy  blackness.  Julius  Hay 
also  showed  a  setting  for  Othello,  a  little 
reminiscent  of  Pirchan 's  Richard  III 
design  —  in  this  case  black  steps  swing- 
ing up  to  a  gold  dais,  while  the  entrances 
are  masked  by  flat  screens  in  various 
colors. 

The  veteran  German  regisseur  Rein- 
hardt  was  represented  by  a  number  of 
designs,  as  were  also  Stern  and  Roshus 
Gliese;  while  in  an  adjoining  room  the 
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Viennese  exhibits  were  hung,  among 
them  a  boldly  romantic  design  by 
Strnad  for  a  theatre  to  hold  3500  people 
and  some  costumes  by  Wimmer.  Of 
this  part  of  the  exhibit  Gordon  Craig 
writes  in  the  Times:  — 

As  I  look  at  their  work  I  am  aware  of 
good  manners  which  are  good  without  being 
dull  or  undramatic;  and  we  need  that. 
Dramatic  things,  tragedies,  comedies,  the 
lurid,  the  grotesque,  —  with  style  and 
style,  —  good  taste  without  degeneration 
into  prim  emptiness.  Vienna  gives  it  me. 

Especially  interesting  portions  of  the 
exhibit  were  the  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  masks,  the  darkened  room 
in  which  the  lighting  models  were 
shown,  and  the  collection  of  recent 
books  on  the  theatre.  Of  the  lighting 
models  Mr.  Craig  writes :  — 

The  last  room  is  a  cave,  dark  and  long, 
and  along  each  side  and  in  the  middle  seem 
to  be  little  glowing  ovens,  —  models  of 
scenes,  gold,  blue,  green,  red,  —  very  vivid 
and  lighted  up,  and  all  very  amusing.  The 
models  are  not  made  well;  the  artists  must 
learn  how  to  make  them  stronger  and  how 
to  get  more  style  into  their  work.  The  best 
model  is  by  an  Englishman,  Paul  Nash; 
and,  of  course,  the  models  made  for  Eraser 
by  Hornblow  are  admirable;  but  there  are 
certain  requirements  which  all  models  de- 
mand and  none  of  these  possess. 

The  collection  of  books  relating  to  the 
theatre  is  housed  in  one  room,  which 
has  itself  been  made  over  into  a  small 
theatre,  where  lectures  are  to  be  given 
by  eminent  workers  in  the  artistic  thea- 
tre from  four  or  five  different  countries. 
The  collection  of  books,  of  which  a 
special  catalogue  has  been  issued,  will 
remain  in  Holland  permanently. 

Mr.  Ould  in  Theatre-Craft  reads  one 
definite  moral  from  the  Amsterdam 
exhibits :  — 

Realism  as  a  method  has  come  to  a  dead 
end:  it  has  no  future.  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  offers  not  a 
single  example  of  realistic  staging.  The 


nearest  approach  to  realism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  models  of  C.  Lovat  Eraser,  who  was 
able  to  design  drawing-rooms  which  were  at 
once  delightful  as  color-schemes  and  as 
drawing-rooms.  Almost  without  exception 
the  exhibitors  choose  for  their  subject 
plays  which  afford  an  opportunity  for 
imaginative  treatment. 

One  passes  from  model  to  model,  from 
design  to  design,  and  reads  the  labels  with  a 
growing  conviction  that  there  are  only  half 
a  score  of  plays  deemed  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  most  of  these  artists.  Shakespeare 
claims  the  greater  share  of  these:  Wagner 
and  Mozart  (The  Magic  Flute)  the  rest. 
Here  and  there  one  finds  a  design  for  a 
ballet;  here  and  there  a  design  for  a  neglect- 
ed play. 

Our  own  exhibitors  (except  Paul  Nash, 
the  only  modernist  among  them)  scorn  any- 
thing later  than  The  Beggar's  Opera.  The 
French  know  Shakespeare  and  Moliere. 
The  Dutch  know  Shakespeare  and  Maeter- 
linck, Austria  knows  Shakespeare.  Amer- 
ica is  not  so  much  concerned  with  Shake- 
speare; but  I  have  no  note  of  any  setting  for 
a  play  by  a  living  author  except  Masefield's 
The  Faithful.  But  in  the  German  section 
quite  a  number  of  the  new  school  of  pro- 
ducers find  suitable  material  in  the  new 
school  of  playwrights. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON's  LIBRARY 

Sooner  or  later  to  every  library 
comes  the  tap  of  the  auctioneer's 
hammer;  and  to  Austin  Dobson,  who 
wrote  three  of  his  most  characteristic 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes  about  the 
libraries  of  Fielding,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  fate  has  been  no 
kinder  than  to  other  men.  His  books 
were  sold  at  auction  at  Sotheby's  on 
March  13. 

Austin  Dobson  was  a  man  of  letters 
rather  than  a  book  collector,  and  his 
library  is  not  particularly  rich  in  bib- 
liographical rarities.  In  spite  of  his 
long  interest  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Mr.  Dobson  possessed  only  one 
first  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  —  an  im- 
perfect copy  of       Account  of  the  Life 
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of  Mr.  Richard  Savage^  —  while  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson  was  represented 
only  by  a  standard  edition.  There 
were,  however,  both  the  first  and  sec- 
ond editions  of  Fielding's  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon^  and  a  copy  of  the 
1744  two- volume  edition  of  The  Adven- 
tures of  David  Simple,  by  Sarah  Field- 
ing, the  sister  of  the  novelist,  as  well 
as  the  1757  edition  of  Gray's  Odes, 
which  was  printed  on  Horace  Walpole's 
famous  press  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

John  Gay  is  especially  well-repre- 
sented in  his  biographer's  library, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  natural.  There 
was  a  copy  of  the  1720  quarto  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,  from  which  Gay 
made  a  fortune,  together  with  first 
editions  of  The  Beggar  s  Opera,  The 
Shepherd's  Week,  and  Trivia,  or  The 
Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London. 

Another  side  to  Austin  Dobson's 
character  comes  out  clearly  from  his 
books.  Not  only  was  he  a  scholar  and 
a  poet;  he  was  also  a  man  much  be- 
loved by  the  writers  of  his  own  time. 
Among  his  books  were  presentation 
volumes  from  Henley,  Andrew  Lang, 
Frederic  Locker-Lampson,  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell.  Nor  was 
the  mind  of  this  student  of  another 
generation  closed  to  the  poets  of  his 
own.  Among  his  books  appears  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Rupert  Brooke. 

* 

MISS  KATHERINE  MOHER's  POETRY 

Musical  rhythm  and  a  clear  singing 
of  simple  themes  —  these  lend  an  un- 
pretentious charm  to  Miss  Katherine 
Moher's  new  volume.  Remembering,  one 
extract  from  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Living  Age.  There 
are  some  interesting  Irish  poems  — 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  book  —  in  which 
the  note  of  quiet  simplicity  appears  at 
its  best,  an  efi'ect  that  rather  tends  to 


disappear  in  some  of  the  poems  written 
in  South  Africa.  The  artlessness  of  her 
manner  is  evident  in  such  lines  as  these, 
from  a  poem  called  *A  Little  Lough  in 
Ulster':  — 

There 's  a  cool  air  blowing 
From  the  hills  above  Lough  Vean, 
A  sweet,  cool  air. 

These  lines  might  —  were  the  type 
difi'erently  arranged  —  pass  for  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  prose,  so  easy  and 
natural  is  the  flow  of  the  rhythm; 
though  this,  it  is  most  distinctly  to  be 
understood,  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  calling  the  poem  prosy.  Simplicity 
could  hardly  be  carried  much  further 
without  running  over  into  quite  an- 
other meaning  of  the  word.  Miss 
Moher's  merit  is  that  she  cannily  re- 
frains from  taking  those  last  few  fatal 
steps. 

* 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  MR.  WILLIAM 
ARCHER  IN  SPAIN 

Mr.  William  Archer,  after  a  long 
life  in  the  theatre,  is  quite  incapable  of 
resisting  anything  dramatic.  Hence, 
when  he  saw  the  following  bill  in  Bar- 
celona, he  simply  had  to  go :  — 

SOLEMNIDAD  TEATRAL 
ESTRENO  *SYLOK  EL  JUDIO' 
GRAN  CREACION  DE  MORANO 

But  Sylok  el  Judio  justified  his  worst 
forebodings.  It  was  nothing  else  than 
a  very  free  paraphrase  of  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  three  acts:  the  first 
devoted  entirely  to  Shylock  and  the 
bond,  the  second  to  Portia  and  the 
caskets,  and  the  third  to  the  trial 
scene.  The  great  scene  with  Tubal 
was  sliced  neatly  in  two  by  the  Span- 
ish adaptor  and  distributed  between 
the  first  and  the  third  acts.  Mr.  Archer 
was  particularly  aghast  at  one  other 
Spanish  innovation.  In  the  trial  scene 
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Portia  and  Nerissa  both  appeared  in 
black  masks. 

Mr.  Archer  thus  closes  an  article  in 
the  Observer  on  this  production:  — 

The  Shylock  of  Sefior  Morano  is  one  of 
the  very  best  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  comic 
rather  than  a  tragic  figure,  and  this  is 
certainly  far  nearer  Shakespeare's  concep- 
tion than  the  stately  and  sombre  hidalgo 
whom  Irving  imposed  upon  his  generation. 
No  doubt  the  red-haired  comic  Jew  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  erred  still  further 
on  the  other  side.  Morano  seemed  to  me  to 
strike  the  happy  mean.  He  is  a  personable 
man,  with  remarkable  variety  of  voice, 
expression,  and  gesture.  He  gives  Shylock 
no  refinement,  no  dignity,  no  pathos,  but 
he  is  always  dramatic,  always  alive.  His 
mingling  of  obsequiousness  and  ferocity  is 
very  impressive,  and  he  stamps  upon  the 
memory  a  highly  individual  figure  with 
marked  racial  characteristics.  The  fact 
that  he  showed  little  delicacy  of  verbal 
understanding  was  probably  the  adaptor's 
fault  rather  than  the  actor's. 

The  play  was  preceded  by  a  long  prologue 
and  followed  by  a  short  epilogue,  in  which 
it  was  currently  spoken  of  as  a  'farsa.' 
My  Castilian  is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to 
estimate  the  precise  effect  of  this  word;  but 
I  think  the  adaptor  would  have  been  wise, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  ac- 
ceptance, to  have  taken  his  Shakespeare  a 
little  more  seriously. 

* 

THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  OBERAMMERGAU 

Oberammergau  is  at  work  on  the 
preparations  for  this  year's  perform- 
ance of  the  Passion  Play.  Spectators 
who  have  seen  the  production  before 
the  war  will  find  changes  in  the  cast. 
Anton  Lang,  the  Christus,  famous  in 
his  role  since  1900,  will  still  be  in  his 
place,  but  he  triumphed  over  younger 
competitors  for  the  highest  honor  in 
the  cast  by  only  two  votes.  Judas  is 
to  have  a  new  interpreter,  and  the 
beautiful  Mary  of  ten  years  ago  will 
give  way  to  another  impersonator,  for 
she  has  been  married  in  the  meantime 


and  tradition  demands  that  only  an 
unmarried  girl  shall  impersonate  Mary. 
The  village  girl  chosen  for  the  part  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  Ma- 
donna types  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
marvelous  incarnation  of  the  old  pic- 
tures. 

Remarkable  in  these  commercial 
days  is  the  way  in  which  the  villagers 
of  Oberammergau  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  vulgarize  their  art. 
The  bid  of  an  American  moving-pic- 
ture magnate,  who  actually  raised  his 
off'er  for  the  film  rights  from  fifty  mil- 
lion to  seventy  million  marks,  has  so 
far  been  refused,  and  business  men  from 
various  parts  of  Germany  are  finding 
concessions  almost  impossible  to  get, 
even  though  they  off'er  sums  ranging 
up  to  fifty  thousand  marks. 

* 

artists  forgotten  and  famous 

The  discovery  of  twenty  pictures 
by  Millet  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Cherbourg  was  naturally  of  great  inter- 
est to  American  collectors.  Actually, 
however,  it  is  not  so  surprising  as  it 
seems.  A  story  is  current  in  Paris  of  a 
similar  find  of  the  works  of  another 
celebrated  artist.  His  family,  Hvmg  far 
from  Paris  in  the  provinces  and  alto- 
gether outside  the  world  of  art,  never 
realized  that  the  struggling  painter 
whom  they  had  known  had  become 
renowned  after  his  death,  and  they 
continued  to  house  a  number  of  his 
canvases  without  any  idea  of  their 
value.  Henri  Rochefort,  the  French 
journalist,  used  to  tell  a  story  of  how 
he  stood  in  a  dealer's  gallery  and  heard 
him  refuse  to  buy  *The  Angelus'  from 
Millet,  because  he  regarded  it  as  such 
an  excruciatingly  bad  picture. 

♦ 
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MAKING  THE  AMERICANS  PAY 

The  London  Outlook  is  enthusiastic 
over  a  new  proposal,  which  seeks  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  cancel  the 
money  due  its  treasury  from  Europe 
without  a  direct  repudiation  on  the 
part  of  the  European  Governments. 
This  plan,  which  is  said  to  be  suggested 
by  the  British  Treasury,  is  briefly  as 
follows :  — 

For  months  we  have  argued  that  a  revival 
of  world  trade  and  prosperity  is  impossible 
without  a  cancellation  of  inter- Allied  debts, 
and  without  the  coincident  release  of  Ger- 
many from  the  bulk  of  her  Reparations 
liabilities.  We  have  recognized,  however, 
that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  difficult 
to  put  into  effect  even  if  that  greatest  of 
creditor  nations,  the  United  States,  should 
be  willing,  as  she  manifestly  is  not.  We 
rejoice  that  the  anonymous  experts  of  our 
Treasury  have  at  length  produced  a  work- 
able plan  which  in  effect  may  result  in  the 
cancellation  of  the  bulk  of  these  debts, 
without  appearing  to  achieve  this  end,  so 
that  the  politicians  and  journalists  who 
have  clamored  most  loudly  that  'Germany 
must  pay!'  can  accept  the  sensible  solution 
while  still  talking  nonsense,  and  thus  pre- 
serve their  reputation  for  consistency.  The 
French  Nationalists,  we  believe,  egged  on 
by  timorous  bankers  and  business  men  less 
devoid  of  brain  than  are  they  themselves. 
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have  long  been  seeking  a  way  to  withdraw 
from  their  demands  upon  Germany  without 
loss  of  face. 

Germany  shall  be  asked  to  absorb  the 
whole  body  of  the  inter- Allied  debt.  This 
amounts  to  sixty-five  billion  gold  marks. 
Germany  will,  however,  only  be  called 
upon  to  pay  these  sums  if  and  when  any 
Ally  calls  upon  any  other  to  discharge  its 
indebtedness.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
this  country  and  France  agree  not  to  call 
upon  any  other  Allied  Government  to  pay, 
except  in  so  far  as  America  calls  upon  them 
for  debt,  or  in  so  far  as  they  themselves  fail 
to  recover  from  Germany  other  sums  due. 
This  means,  in  effect,  that  the  European 
inter-Allied  debt  is  wiped  out,  and  the  total 
amount  credited  to  Germany,  provided 
Germany  meets  her  reduced  obligations, 
and  provided  also  that  America  does  not 
insist  upon  collecting  the  twelve  and  one 
half  billion  dollars  (fifty  billion  gold  marks) 
owed  her  by  Europe. 

Since  the  details  of  the  Treasury  plan 
reached  New  York,  we  have  received  pri- 
vate cable  advices  from  high  financial 
quarters  there,  expressing  their  cautious 
and  confidential  endorsement.  As  regards 
America,  the  scheme  is  a  psychological 
masterpiece.  There  is  no  question  of 
repudiation,  nothing  to  which  American 
politicians  searching  for  votes  can  take  ex- 
ception: the  liabilities  of  each  nation  in 
Europe  to  America  remain  as  they  are;  but 
upon  America  now  will  rest  the  onus  of 
disturbing  world  trade,  and  her  own,  and 
the  Living  Age  Co. 
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retarding  the  recovery  of  other  nations  and 
of  herself,  if  she  chooses  to  demand  her 
pound  of  flesh.  Her  people  are  too  unin- 
formed to  understand  that  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  cancel  the  debts;  her  bankers 
and  '  big  business '  magnates  have  now  been 
converted.  They  bid  us  have  patience  for  a 
few  years,  until  the  political  and  economic 
education  of  the  'backwoods*  has  pro- 
ceeded further. 

* 

AMERICA    *  EXPLODES    TWO    BOMBS  IN 
EUROPE' 

President  Harding's  refusal  to  al- 
low America  to  be  represented  officially 
at  Genoa,  and  the  presentation  of  our 
bill  of  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of 
American  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  nat- 
urally evoked  extended  comment  from 
the  foreign  press.  The  Nation  and  the 
AtheruBum  doubts  whether  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  is  quite  candid 
in  objecting  to  any  recognition  of  Rus- 
sia, and  surmises  that  our  Genoa  re- 
fusal was  really  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
conciliate  Senate  opponents  of  the 
Washington  Conference  treaties,  by 
placing  the  Government  on  record  as 
definitely  opposed  to  European  en- 
tanglements. The  Spectator  dismisses 
the  Genoa  refusal  with  a  brief  para- 
graph summarizing  the  American  note, 
followed  by  an  equally  noncommittal 
item  upon  our  bill  for  the  support  of 
our  army  on  the  Rhine,  though  it  refers 
to  the  latter  as  *of  course  perfectly 
just.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle  admits  that 
'intrinsically  the  American  claim  is 
not  unreasonable  .  .  .  and  if  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  claim  is  to  make  some 
of  our  Continental  friends  less  zeal- 
ous than  they  have  been  to  magnify  and 
prolong  the  occupation  of  German 
soil,  that  would  be  an  effect  quite  as 
much  to  the  taste  of  British  public 
opinion  as  of  American.'  The  Daily 
News  says  the  thoughtful  American 


knows  quite  as  much  about  Europe  as 
does  the  thoughtful  Briton,  and  his 
judgment  is  cooler  and  more  detached 
than  that  of  his  transatlantic  cousin. 
He  is  not  going  to  mix  up  in  European 
quarrels.  *  With  all  his  flair  for  France 
and  Lafayette,  he  has  been  convinced, 
during  the  past  six  months,  that  Britain 
is  mainly  right  in  her  insistence  on  the 
unity  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  influence 
of  France  in  the  New  World  has  been 
reduced  to  nil,  not,  as  Paris  thinks, 
because  her  propaganda  was  unskillful, 
but  because  her  outlook  was  essen- 
tially opposite  to  everything  that  Amer- 
icans believe.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  that  *  recon- 
struction is  not  a  problem  which  can 
be  simply  put  on  one  side  until  America 
changes  her  mind ' ;  so  Europe  must  go 
on  with  the  Genoa  Conference,  and 
the  refusal  may  be  *a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, if  it  serves  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing  France  and  her  satellites  with  I 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  peo-  I 
pie  of  America  no  longer  retain  the  I 
war  mentality,  have  no  sympathy  * 
with  Napoleonic  schemes  of  military 
hegemony,  and  refuse  to  regard  an 
intransigent  attitude  on  Reparations 
as  anything  but  blind  nationalism  b 
which  must  end  in  ruin.'  The  Man-  I 
Chester  Guardian  thinks  that,  in  pre-  I 
senting  our  bill  for  occupation  expenses,  I 
*one  can  hardly  suppose  it  is  the  money,  I 
so  much  as  the  recognition  of  her  title  1 1 
to  the  money,  that  America  wants.  " 
.  .  .  This  latest  move  will  make  the 
Allies  realize  that  American  help  is  in-  j|  . 
dispensable.  They  were  willing  to  blink  * 
the  fact,  so  long  as  the  Continent's  in- 
ability to  pay  the  American  debt  could 
be  conveniently  ignored.  Now  that  the 
Americans  are  pressing  for  payment 
and  showing  that  without  their  good- 
will even  the  collection  of  Reparations 
from  Germany  will  be  made  more  diffi- 
cult, it  becomes  clear  that  a  general 
reconsideration  of  both  questions  must 
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be  undertaken.*  The  London  Outlook, 
while  admitting  that  the  presentation 
of  our  bill  may  cost  Great  Britain  a 
little  money,  thinks  that  the  Foreign 
Office  *will  not  be  greatly  harrowed.' 

Avantiy  the  Italian  Socialist  daily  of 
Milan,  is  gratified  at  our  refusal  to 
participate  at  Genoa,  considering  that 
our  grounds  for  refusing  confirm  its 
own  claim  that  a  conference  which  does 
not  discuss  disarmament  and  Repara- 
tions is  doomed  to  futility.  Referring 
to  the  rejoicing  of  the  *  reactionary 
press  of  every  country,'  which  hastened 
to  declare  that  our  refusal  wrecked  the 
Conference,  Avanti  says  these  papers 
thereby  admit  that  Europe  cannot  re- 
cover without  American  help;  and 
since  we  will  not  help  Europe  so  long 
as  she  persists  in  her  present  policy  of 
military  competition  and  excessive 
indemnities,  the  logical  outcome  is 
Europe's  inevitable  ruin. 

Lokal  Anzeiger,  reported  to  have  been 
the  Kaiser's  favorite  journal,  is  in- 
clined to  crow  over  our  Genoa  refusal 
as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Rathenau, 
the  German  Foreign  Minister,  who 
recently  appealed  for  our  participa- 
tion. It  adds:  *We  understand  Amer- 
ica's antipathy  toward  European  entan- 
glements. That  country's  experience 
during  the  World  War  and  her  disap- 
pointment in  President  Wilson  .  .  . 
have  left  indelible  traces  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind.'  However,  America  must 
eventually  realize  that  her  economic 
interests  create  ties  with  Europe  which 
she  cannot  sever.  This  paper  cannot 
conceive  how  the  presentation  of  our 
bill  for  Rhine  expenses  should  have 
surprised  the  Allied  finance  ministers 
in  Paris,  unless  they  had  received  some 
previous  assurance  that  we  would 
not  press  this  claim.  If  that  is  true. 
Secretary  Hughes  must  have  some 
powerful  reason  for  changing  his  policy. 
The  Allies  were  busily  building  up 
precedents  most  detrimental  to  Amer- 


ica, in  regard  to  international  finances, 
and  a  halt  must  be  called. 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  standing  almost 
at  the  other  extreme  of  German  press 
sentiment,  prints  a  brilliant  editorial 
by  Theodore  Wolf  upon  our  claim  for 
repayment  for  our  expenses  on  the 
Rhine.  That  writer  surmises  that  it 
must  have  been  an  interesting  moment 
when  Mr.  Boyden  suddenly  submitted 
his  bill  to  the  assembled  finance  min- 
isters. Following  so  closely  upon  Wash- 
ington's declaration  that  the  United 
States  could  not  participate  in  a  con- 
ference where  really  essential  questions 
were  not  discussed,  the  eff'ect  of  the 
presentation  of  our  claim  was  doubly 
impressive. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  our  Genoa 
refusal  *  illogical  and  unsympathetic' 
when  viewed  from  the  European  stand- 
point, but  not  surprising  when  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Government 
that  must  consider  sentiment  at  home 
above  all  else.  The  latter  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  lessen  the  importance 
of  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
note  for  Europeans,  since  the  success 
of  future  diplomatic  measures  in  Eu- 
rope itself  will  be  measured  largely  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  conciliate 
public  opinion  in  America.  Many 
European  critics  object  that  the  Genoa 
Conference,  instead  of  being  a  political 
and  not  an  economic  conference,  as 
claimed  in  the  American  note,  will  be 
merely  an  economic  and  not  a  political 
conference,  since  any  meeting  where 
treaty  revision  and  disarmament  are 
not  discussed  can  have  no  political 
importance.  What  Mr.  Hughes  means 
is  obviously  that  Europe's  economic 
health  cannot  be  restored  until  certain 
political  abscesses  have  been  removed 
from  her  system.  The  refusal  should  be 
a  lesson  to  Europe.  It  will  do  no  good 
merely  to  stand  idle  and  gaze  longingly 
across  the  Atlantic,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  from  that  direction. 
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Europe  must  set  her  house  in  order 
first. 

Our  demand  for  payment  of  our 
expenses  on  the  Rhine  is  another  proot 
that  Europe  does  not  yet  understand 
the  American  attitude.  The  United 
States  reasons  thus:  *We  are  talking 
about  American  money.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  give  away  American  money 
to  other  countries.'  We  take  the  same 
attitude  toward  all  other  financial  rela- 
tions with  Europe.  American  public 
opinion  does  not  endorse  giving  away 
good  American  gold  to  profligate 
European  Governments.  Back  of  all 
this  lies  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  war  itself.  During  the  heat  of 
the  conflict,  American  sentiment  was 
essentially  in  accord  with  that  of 
her  Allies,  because  all  believed  they 
were  fighting  a  common  German  peril. 
However,  America  believes  she  did  her 
full  duty  when  she  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  hard-pressed  European  Powers, 
and  saved  them  from  defeat.  She  sees 
no  reason  why  she  should  do  more. 
Europe,  however,  accuses  America  of 
being  a  slacker,  because  she  hesitated 
for  three  years  to  come  into  the  war; 
and  the  annulling  of  the  Allies'  debt  to 
America  has  become  the  central  plank 
of  Europe's  diplomatic  platform. 

Die  Neue  Zeit,  a  Conservative-Social- 
ist weekly,  devotes  its  leading  article 
to  this  question,  pointing  out,  on  the 
authority  of  Le  TempSy  that  so  far  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  reparation  pay- 
ments have  been  devoted  to  restoring 
the  devastated  territories,  while  the 
lion's  share  has  been  spent  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  military  occupation  and  in 
paying  for  the  support  of  extravagant 
government  commissions.  America's 
two  notes,  upon  Genoa  and  the  Rhine 
costs,  are  characterized  as  *  two  bombs 
exploded  in  the  councils  of  the  Euro- 
pean Allies.'  Probably,  however,  Eng- 
land knew  the  bombs  were  coming, 
and  views  the  wreckage  they  have 


caused  with  smug  complacency.  Fur- 
thermore, *we  can  assume  that  Eng- 
land and  America  have  not  yet  played 
their  trump  cards  by  a  long  shot.  For 
both  have  their  financial  claims  against 
the  other  Allies  in  reserve.' 

Le  Temps  lays  considerable  emphasis 
upon  a  passage  in  our  reply  that  most 
French  papers  passed  over  with  as  little 
stress  as  possible  —  the  passage  sug- 
gesting that  all-important  topics  would 
not  be  dealt  with  at  Genoa.  This  jour- 
nal interprets  the  meaning  of  our  State 
Department  to  be  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss Europe's  problems  until  those 
questions  are  out  of  the  way.  However, 
says  Le  Temps,  France  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  unsettled  economic  state  of 
Europe:  since  she  has  but  one  vote  on 
the  Reparations  Commission,  she  can- 
not take  control  of  Germany's  finances 
nor  can  she  carry  out  the  international 
credit  operations  that  are  necessary  to 
enable  her  own  claims  to  be  met. 

VEurope  Nouvelle  observes  that  our 
refusal  was  received  with  joy  by  French 
enemies  of  the  Genoa  Conference. 
'There  are  two  subjects  that  Washing- 
ton regrets  not  to  see  on  the  list  of 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  Genoa:  the 
question  of  Reparations  and  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament.'  Our  bill  for  ex- 
penses on  the  Rhine  calls  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  France  that 
the  prolonged  occupation  of  those  terri- 
tories is  very  expensive,  and  that  the 
time  may  have  come  when  it  would  be 
wise  to  reconsider  the  treaty  provisions 
relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
About  all  that  Genoa  can  do  is  to 
express  Platonic  wishes  regarding  cus- 
toms duties  and  better  railway-service 
in  Central  Europe,  to  denounce  some  of 
the  worst  frontier  abuses,  and  to  take, 
up  again  a  study  of  the  currency  ques-| 
tion.  None  the  less,  France  has  a  grea 
opportunity  at  Genoa  if  she  has  th 
inspiration  and  generosity  to  seize  it.j 
She  can  place  herself  at  the  head  of  th 
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minor  Powers  and  collaborate  with 
them  in  drafting  new  policies  of  the 
utmost  future  import. 

Figaro  printed  a  half-page  cartoon 
—  an  unusual  amount  of  space  for 
that  journal  —  picturing  a  Negroid- 
American  soldier  brutally  thrusting 
aside  a  female  figure  representing 
France,  in  order  to  seize  the  money 
that  the  third  figure  in  the  cartoon,  a 
German  soldier,  is  pouring  into  a 
tray  from  a  sack.  Humanite,  the  organ 
of  the  Radical  Socialists,  felt  malicious 
gratification  in  the  embarrassment  our 
note  produced,  and  presented  its  idea 
of  the  situation  in  a  cartoon  represent- 
ing an  American  cowboy  holding  up  a 
group  of  sadly  intimidated  finance 
ministers  seated  around  and  hastily 
crawling  under  a  table.  Both  cartoons 
have  for  their  legend  a  play  upon  the 
words :  *  Lafayette,  we  're  here ! ' 

Jacques  Bainville,  writing  in  LibertSy 
says  Europe  is  in  an  embarrassing 
predicament,  because  Germany's  gold 
is  actually  deposited  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  we  can  take  it  when 
we  want  it.  American  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  insistent  on  money  as  on 
European  disarmament.  The  purpose 
of  the  note  delivered  by  Mr.  Boyden 
was  to  make  the  Allies  realize  that 
their  military  expenditures  were  un- 
productive and  harmful,  and  were  eat- 
ing up  the  entire  indemnity.  Bainville 
anticipates  increasingly  strained  rela- 
tions between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Echo  de  Paris  asks:  What  good 
are  the  x\merican  forces  on  the  Rhine, 
anyway,  so  long  as  the  United  States 
does  not  propose  to  cooperate  with  her 
A.nies?  One  might  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion regarding  the  English  troops  on 
the  Rhine,  so  long  as  England  does  not 
3ack  up  France  in  her  demands  against 
jermany.  Matin  says  the  presence  of 
he  American  troops  on  the  Rhine  is 
llogical,  since  our  Government  has  not 
igned  the  Versailles  Treaty. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTE  WAR  DAMAGES? 

Diaro  de  Noticas,  of  Lisbon,  publishes 
an  article  by  Correias,  until  recently 
the  Portuguese  representative  on  the 
Reparations  Commission,  describing 
some  of  his  experiences  while  acting  in 
that  capacity.  Among  the  private 
damage-claims  against  Germany,  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission,  were  many 
like  the  following:  Immigration  agen- 
cies wanted  heavy  compensation  for 
loss  of  business  during  the  war;  film 
companies  demanded  *  enormous  dam- 
ages' because  their  business  was  inter- 
rupted; an  African  merchant  filed  a 
claim  for  the  equivalent  of  $100,000 
gold,  because  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
firearms  for  his  customers  from  Eng- 
land and  France  during  the  war;  Euro- 
pean merchants  who  were  unable  to 
export  merchandise,  during  the  inter- 
ruption of  ocean  traffic  by  the  sub- 
marines, filed  claims  for  losses  to  their 
business;  a  plantation  company  sought 
more  than  $200,000  gold  damages, 
because  its  tea  plantations  had  suff"ered 
from  lack  of  labor;  a  trucking  company 
presented  a  claim  amounting  to  several 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  because  its 
business  fell  off"  on  account  of  the  short- 
age of  tonnage;  a  similar  firm  in  one  of 
the  Portuguese  colonies  demanded 
$30,000  damages  for  loss  of  business 
during  the  war;  a  great  number  of 
companies  claimed  heavy  compensa- 
tion for  losses  due  to  their  inability  to 
secure  labor  to  replace  their  employees 
who  were  conscripted  for  the  army. 
The  article  does  not  state  that  these 
claims  were  allowed,  but  many  of  them 
are  still  being  pressed. 

Le  Peuple,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Conservative  Social  Democrats  of  Bel- 
gium, analyzes  the  payments  made  by 
Germany  to  the  Allies  since  the  Armi- 
stice, and  the  ultimate  destination  of 
this  money.  According  to  this  com- 
putation, of  the  two  and  one  half  billion 
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dollars  gold,  more  or  less,  which  Ger- 
many paid  to  her  former  enemies  from 
the  date  of  the  Armistice  to  the  end  of 
1921,  well  toward  a  billion  dollars  were 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Armies  of  Occu- 
pation. Another  large  fraction  of  this 
sum  has  been  used  to  furnish  food  and 
indispensable  raw  materials  to  Ger- 
many to  keep  her  factories  running,  so 
that  she  might  meet  her  obligations. 
If  the  computation  is  accurate,  after 
deducting  this  and  other  special  charges, 
less  than  one  fourth  of  Germany's 
payments  to  the  Allies  were  actually 
used  to  repair  war  damages. 

* 

GOOD  AND  EVIL  ASPECTS  OF  JAPANESE 
OCCUPATION 

Two  sides  to  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  the  Asiatic  Continent  are  described 
in  recent  issues  of  the  North-China 
Herald.  One  article  reports  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Japanese  opium-monop- 
oly on  the  frontiers  of  China.  The 
Vladivo-Nippo,  a  Japanese  paper  pub- 
lished in  Vladivostok,  recently  con- 
tained the  following:  — 

Notice 

The  undersigned  bureau  having  acquired 
from  the  Vladivostok  Government  the 
opium-monopoly  for  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince and  the  special  right  pertaining  thereto, 
all  persons  transacting  business  in  opium 
are  hereby  notified  as  follows :  — 

1.  —  AH  opium-growers  and  persons  hav- 
ing opium  in  their  possession  are  requested 
immediately  to  notify  this  bureau,  which 
wUl  purchase  their  holdings  at  a  reasonable 
figure. 

2.  — Opium' which  has  not  received  official 
authorization  of  the  Government,  and  been 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  this  bureau,  will 
be  treated  as  contraband  and  confiscated  by 
official  authority,  the  holder  of  the  opium 
being  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 


law  for  the  supervision  of  government 
monopolies. 

This  bureau  is  prepared  to  furnish  all 
regulations   and   particulars   relating  to 
transactions  in  opium. 
(Signed) 

The  Siberian  Opium-Monopoly  Bureau 

Vladivostok. 

This  bureau  secured  its  exclusive 
concession  from  the  anti-revolutionary 
Vladivostok  Government  in  return  for 
a  fee  of  $125,000  gold.  In  order  to 
reimburse  itself,  the  Monopoly  will 
have  to  control  not  only  the  Eastern- 
Siberia  crop,  estimated  at  from  three 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons,  but  it 
will  also  have  to  import  considerable 
quantities.  Since  the  local  market  will 
not  absorb  this  amount,  the  obvious 
purpose  of  the  Monopoly  is  to  smuggle 
this  opium  into  China.  This  company 
also  has  an  exclusive  right  to  manu- 
facture morphia  in  the  Siberian  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Manchuria 
correspondent  of  the  North-China  Her- 
ald writes :  — 

Disgraceful  as  are  the  morphia  traffick- 
ers, they  are  not  the  only  representatives 
of  Japanese  civilization.  .  .  .  The  South- 
Manchuria  railway  is  a  credit  to  the  man- 
agers and  to  their  country.  Not  only  is  this 
splendid  enterprise  a  daily  boon  to  the 
whole  community,  in  so  far  as  travel  and 
commerce  is  concerned,  but  ...  at  its 
well-equipped  hospitals  .  .  .  large  num- 
bers of  Chinese  patients  are  treated  by 
Japanese  doctors,  competent  in  surgery, 
medicine,  and  dentistry.  The  Japanese 
Medical  College  attached  to  the  big  Rail- 
way Hospital  at  Mukden  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  Chinese  students.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
pany also  lends  a  helping  hand  in  social  and 
religious  activity.  For  instance,  a  new 
church  was  built  last  year  by  Japanese 
Christians,  and  a  rectory  is  planned,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $15,000  gold.  Of  this  amount 
the  railway  subscribed  $5000  gold. 
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From  Kblnische  Zeitung,  February  25,  March  1,  2 
(Conservative  Daily,  British  Occupied  Territory) 


When  German  resistance  suddenly 
collapsed  in  1918,  so  completely  that 
even  the  Allies  were  at  first  unable  to 
comprehend  the  completeness  of  their 
victory,  the  Great  Powers,  in  spite  of 
their  traditional  diplomacy,  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  policy  to  adopt.  This 
was  even  more  true  of  the  newly  creat- 
ed Governments.  Central  Europe  had 
six  of  these:  Finland,  Esthonia,  Lett- 
land,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Farther  south  were  the  new 
nations,  consisting  of  Governments 
whose  former  territories  were  a  mere 
nucleus  of  their  new  possessions,  or  of 
mutilated  states  that  had  lost  many  of 
their  previous  provinces:  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece. 
None  of  these  Governments  had  a  tra- 
ditional foreign  policy.  They  were  like 
men  suddenly  born  to  maturity,  pro- 
vided with  head,  body,  and  limbs  be- 
fore they  had  practice  in  using  them. 

Immediately,  however,  a  single  dip- 
lomatic purpose  expressed  itself  in 
every  foreign  policy,  from  London  and 
Paris  to  Athens,  Riga,  and  Reval.  It 
was  to  keep  what  had  been  taken  away 
from  Germany.  Everywhere  the  com- 
mon people  were  told  that  this  was  the 
only  sure  guaranty  of  peace,  democracy, 
and  justice.  But  beginning  with  this 
fundamental  principle,  a  vast  network 
of  policy  shot  forth  in  all  directions,  un- 
til the  original  motif  was  almost  lost  in 
the  variations. 

Diplomatic  history  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  geography  and  race.  States- 
men merely  incorporate  geographical 
and  racial  data  into  the  political  creeds 
with  which  they  indoctrinate  the 
masses.  The  so-called  *  succession 
states'  of  the  former  Hapsburg  Mon- 


archy have  no  dearth  of  gifted  leaders. 
One  man,  however,  towers  above  the 
others  in  clearness  of  vision,  political 
logic,  strength  of  will,  and  diplomatic 
tact.  This  is  Dr.  Edouard  Benes,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Czechoslovakia.  He  is  the 
ablest  statesman  in  Central  Europe,  and 
he  has  made  Prague  a  diplomatic  cen- 
tre, forming  with  Paris  and  Rome  the 
triangle  that  dominates  that  part  of  the 
continent. 

Benes's  first  political  achievement 
was  the  formation  of  the  Little  Entente, 
which  began,  in  August  1920,  with  an 
alliance  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia.  Prague  took  the  initiative 
for  the  following  reasons :  Its  neighbor, 
Hungary,  was  a  strong  military  power, 
that  had  been  forced  by  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly  to  cede  large  territories  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Ruma- 
nia. Each  of  these  countries  had  only 
too  good  reason  to  fear  Hungary's  ven- 
geance. More  than  that,  a  mere  glance 
at  the  map  shows  how  unfavorably 
Czechoslovakia's  frontiers  are  drawn. 
An  attack  by  any  two  of  her  neighbors 
would  place  her  at  once  in  a  critical 
position,  and  she  must  prevent  that 
occurring  by  forestalling  any  alliance 
likely  to  encircle  her.  Furthermore, 
Czechoslovakia,  having  so  recently  been 
a  province  of  another  Government,  did 
not  have  an  army  of  her  own;  and  to 
create  one  would  take  time  and,  above 
all,  a  political  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  neighbor,  Yugoslavia,  closely 
allied  to  her  by  blood,  possessed  the  old 
Serbian  army.  Both  countries  were 
drawn  together  by  their  common  Pan- 
Slavism,  which  found  a  home  in  Prague 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Bol- 
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shevist  Russia  from  European  council 
tables.  Benes  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  Pan-Slavist,  and  future  Rus- 
sia's vicar  in  Europe. 

The  European  Slavs  form  three 
groups :  the  East  Slavs,  comprising  the 
Russians  and  Ukrainians;  the  South 
Slavs,  embracing  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  now  under  a  single  govern- 
ment, and  the  Bulgars;  and  the  North 
Slavs,  who  include  the  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
and  Poles.  Therefore  the  most  powerful 
motive  for  an  alliance  between  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Yugoslavia  is  the  instinc- 
tive disposition  of  the  North  Slavs  and 
the  South  Slavs  to  draw  closer  together; 
but  there  is  a  territorial  barrier  between 
them,  since  Austria  and  Hungary  lie 
athwart  their  path  of  union.  Precisely 
at  that  point  lies  the  bitterly  contested 
territory  of  Burgenland.  This  hitherto 
has  belonged  to  Hungary;  its  inhabit- 
ants are  exclusively  German.  The  peace 
treaty  of  1919  assigned  it  to  Austria. 
Why?  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Wilson 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Supreme 
Council  knew  enough  geography  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  Burgenland. 
Even  the  Italians  did  not  understand 
the  situation  and  neglected  to  have  it 
settled  their  way,  to  their  bitter  regret 
later.  But  the  Serbs  and  Czechs  knew 
precisely  what  they  wanted,  and  urged 
that  this  German  territory  be  given  to 
poor,  mutilated  Austria.  The  great 
men  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  prob- 
ably enraptured  at  the  thought;  they 
rarely  received  such  unselfish  sugges- 
tions from  the  young  Governments 
they  were  creating. 

In  short,  Austria  was  given  Burgen- 
land. That  was  a  Slav  success;  for 
Burgenland  in  the  hands  of  Austria 
means  a  Slavic  corridor,  because  the 
Slavs  can  do  what  they  will  with  help- 
less Vienna.  Had  Burgenland  remained 
part  of  Hungary,  this  corridor  would 
have  been  barred. 

In  this  connection  we  must  bear  in 


mind  that  Czechoslovakia  has  no  access 
to  the  sea.  That  was  why  Germany 
was  compelled  by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
to  grant  that  country  transit  rights 
upon  the  Elbe  and  at  Hamburg.  Her 
shortest  way  to  the  sea  lies  through 
Burgenland  and  the  territories  of  her 
Yugoslav  kinsman  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
question  arises,  why  did  not  Benes  and 
his  associates  ask  at  Paris  that  Burgen- 
land be  given  to  themselves?  Wilson 
would  certainly  have  been  delighted. 
But  that  would  not  do.  In  the  first 
place,  Italy  suddenly  awoke  and  flashed 
thunder  and  lightning,  for  her  security 
depends  upon  that  corridor  remain- 
ing closed.  In  the  second  place,  Bur- 
genland in  the  hands  of  the  Slavs  would 
be  exposed  on  both  flanks  to  attack  by 
Hungary  and  Austria,  and  would  be  a 
precarious  possession.  In  the  hands  of 
Austria  the  corridor  is  defended  against 
Hungary,  and  at  the  same  time  remains 
practically  open  to  the  Slavs.  The  eff'ort 
of  the  North  and  South  Slavs  to  unite 
has  thus  become  a  determining  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  new  Central  Europe. 

Benes  quite  logically  sought  to  fortify 
this  policy  by  bringing  Poland  into  the 
Slavic  group.  His  first  eff'ort  proved 
fruitless.  Poland  had  enriched  herself 
at  the  cost  of  Russia  and  Germany,  and 
for  the  time  being  she  had  little  to  fear 
from  the  latter  country;  but  in  the  case 
of  Russia  the  situation  was  very  diff'er- 
ent.  Poland's  neighbor,  Rumania,  was 
in  the  same  situation  as  herself.  Both 
countries  feared  Russia,  and  both  were 
intent  on  preventing  Russia's  recovery. 
They  knew  that  a  restored  Russia 
would  eventually  insist  upon  the  return 
of  East  Galicia,  Bukowina,  and  Bess- 
arabia. Benes's  eff'orts  to  persuade 
these  two  Governments  to  join  the  Lit- 
tle Entente  failed  at  first,  because  Po- 
land and  Rumania  wanted  to  make  the 
Little  Entente  an  anti-Russian  league, 
while  Benes,  as  Russia's  vicar,  could 
not  consent  to  such  a  plan.  In  Novem- 
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ber  1920  he  received  a  blunt  rebuff. 
Poland  was  isolated  for  the  time  being. 
But  Rumania,  who  has  become  almost  a 
great  power  through  her  territorial  ac- 
quisitions from  Russia  and  Hungary, 
felt  that  her  Hungarian  neighbor  might 
prove  more  dangerous  than  prostrate 
Russia,  so  she  joined  the  Little  Entente 
in  June  1921.  However,  she  does  not 
belong  to  the  Slavic  group,  and  her 
action  was  dictated  by  considerations 
of  temporary  expediency.  Since  then 
the  ties  between  her  and  her  neighbors 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  engage- 
ment of  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Princess  Maria  of  Rumania. 

Beaes's  later  attempts  to  establish 
closer  relations  with  Poland  were  sup- 
ported by  French  pressure.  Another 
argument  influencing  the  Poles  is  their 
need  of  credits  and  manufactured  goods. 
Czechoslovakia  can  furnish  both,  for 
that  country  has  shown  great  prudence 
and  resolution  in  restoring  her  currency 
to  a  sound  basis.  Her  money  is  now 
worth  decidedly  more  than  that  of  her 
neighbor,  and  as  a  wealthy  creditor  she 
can  insist  on  concessions.  Her  superior 
economic  situation  has  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  make  herself  the  leading 
Slavic  Power  of  Central  Europe. 

Warsaw  is  too  proud  to  admit  this. 
Poland  is  like  an  impoverished  noble, 
who  despises  the  money  of  his  shop- 
keeping  cousin,  especially  when  any  aid 
the  latter  may  give  him  is  conditional 
upon  his  adopting  more  prudent  habits. 
While  things  were  in  this  condition, 
Benes  rendered  Poland  an  important 
service.  At  the  time  the  decision  regard- 
ing Upper  Silesia  was  hanging  in  the 
balance,  he  sent  Dr.  Hobasch  to  Geneva 
as  an  expert,  and  that  gentleman's 
reports  contributed  materially  to  turn 
the  decision  in  Poland's  favor.  This 
helped  things  along. 

In  August  1921  Benes  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor, and  in  November  the  Polish  Minis- 


ter of  Foreign  Aff'airs  visited  Prague. 
The  French  General  Weygand  was 
present  at  the  negotiations.  On  the 
sixth  of  November  a  treaty  was  signed, 
obligating  each  country  to  observe  a 
benevolent  neutrality  toward  the  other 
in  case  of  war  and  to  arbitrate  any  dis- 
putes that  might  arise  with  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement.  This  agreement 
cleared  the  way  for  an  understanding 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia, 
an  achievement  which  is  most  import- 
ant; for  in  the  same  way  that  the  North 
Slavs  and  South  Slavs  are  separated  by 
the  territory  connecting  Austria  and 
Hungary,  so  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia 
have  hitherto  been  separated  by  a 
Polish-Rumanian  barrier.  Since  the 
Czechs  are  the  champions  of  Pan-Slav- 
ism, Prague  has  persistently  sought 
some  way  of  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  Russia.  The  present  border-ter- 
ritories between  Poland  and  Rumania 
will  eventually  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance that  the  Burgenland  of  Austria 
possesses. 

The  Polish-Czech  treaty  expressly 
states  that  Poland  does  not  thereby  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Little  Entente. 
French  pressure  upon  Poland  in  this 
instance  consisted  largely  in  making 
the  proposed  French  loan  of  half-a-bil- 
lion  francs  to  Poland  conditional  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.  The 
purpose  of  France,  of  course,  was  to 
encircle  Germany  completely. 

Benes  has  thus  attained  two  diplo- 
matic objectives  during  the  last  three 
years:  the  complete  encirclement  of 
Hungary,  so  that  she  cannot  move 
without  foreign  aid;  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  an  alliance  between 
the  North  and  South  Slavs.  All  the 
threads  of  this  international  intrigue 
centre  in  Prague,  and  the  Government 
there  has  thus  acquired  an  authority 
and  influence  that  places  it  on  a  par 
with  Rome  and  Paris. 

Italy  made  it  a  condition  of  entering 
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the  war  that  she  should  become  the 
recognized  mistress  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  this  was  guaranteed  by  the  London 
Treaty  of  1915.  Control  of  the  Adriatic 
has  been  a  political  tradition  with  Italy 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  Why? 
First,  for  economic  reasons.  The  com- 
modities of  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, and  Czechoslovakia  naturally  find 
their  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.  Control  of 
the  Adriatic  enables  Italy  to  levy  a 
large  revenue  —  in  the  form  of  port 
dues  and  other  charges  —  on  such  com- 
modities, and  thus  to  make  all  Central- 
European  industry  pay  tribute  to  her 
treasury.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Adriatic  is  the  key  to  the  Levant.  The 
third  consideration  is  purely  military. 
If  a  country  expects  to  command  a  river 
or  a  sea  and  to  control  the  commerce 
upon  its  waters,  that  country  must  pos- 
sess both  shores.  Naturally  the  nations 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
are  equally  anxious  to  control  that  sea, 
and  quite  reasonably  protest  that  Italy 
has  no  right  to  trespass  upon  territory 
inhabited  by  other  peoples.  Further- 
more, the  Adriatic  is  subdivided  into 
three  areas :  a  northern  portion  dominat- 
ed by  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Fiume;  a  cen- 
tral portion  to  which  the  key  is  Dalma- 
tia,  with  its  numerous  harbors  and 
outlying  islands;  and  the  Lower  Adri- 
atic, which  is  overlooked  by  Albania 
and  controlled  by  the  powerful  naval 
base  at  Valona. 

When  Young  Italy  in  1887  first  ven- 
tured to  dispute  with  Austria  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  and  thus 
drifted  into  an  attitude  of  hostile 
rivalry  with  that  country,  Bismarck 
called  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Pre- 
mier, Crispi,  to  Albania.  By  occupying 
Valona,  directly  opposite  Otranto,  Italy 
would  control  access  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  neutralize  any  disadvantage  she 
might  otherwise  suffer  from  Austria's 
control  of  the  upper  and  central  waters 
of  that  sea.  Italy  accepted  the  hint, 


but  in  Albania  also  came  into  conflict 
with  Austria.  By  the  Peace  of  Pas- 
sarowitz,  in  1718,  the  Sublime  Porte  had 
conceded  Vienna  protectorate  over  the 
Albanian  Christians. 

When  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy,  Italy's  ambitions 
in  Albania  seemed  about  to  be  realized. 
Suddenly  a  new  Power  rose  to  take  the 
place  of  Austria:  Yugoslavia  soon  prov- 
ed that  she  was  a  more  exigent  and  dan- 
gerous opponent  than  the  former  mori- 
bund Government  of  Vienna.  She  had  a 
powerful  backer  in  Wilson,  who  was 
not  bound  in  any  way  by  the  London 
Treaty,  and  who  insisted  that  Yugo- 
slavia should  have  possession  of  the 
ports  that  belonged  to  her  by  reason  of 
the  nationality  of  their  residents.  Wil- 
son had  been  obliged  to  make  so  many 
concessions  to  the  greed  of  his  Allies 
that  he  took  a  firm  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion in  order  to  save  his  personal  pres- 
tige. But  he  was  defeated  here  also. 
The  Italians  took  matters  into  their 
hands,  landed  troops  and  reenforce- 
ments  on  the  Adriatic  shores,  and  per- 
mitted D'Annunzio  with  his  volunteers 
to  fortify  himself  in  Fiume.  The  Yugo- 
slavs sprang  to  the  defense  of  their 
territories.  Bloody  conflicts  ensued 
at  Trieste  and  Spalato,  and  later  at 
Sebenico. 

This  situation  was  an  additional  rea- 
son why  the  Yugoslavs  were  glad  to 
accept  the  overtures  of  Prague  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  The  Little  Entente 
afforded  security  against  the  threats  of 
both  Hungary  and  Italy,  for  Roman 
diplomats  were  already  ingratiating 
themselves  at  Budapest.  They  were 
likewise  intriguing  actively  to  win  the 
favor  of  Bucharest,  and  had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  these  two  efforts  Yugoslavia 
would  have  been  encircled;  but  Benes 
defeated  the  Italians  when  he  induced 
Rumania  to  join  the  Little  Entente. 

The  first  serious  effort  to  relieve  the 
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tension  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
by  direct  negotiations  occurred  in  May 
1920,  when  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
met  the  Yugoslav  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  at  Pallanza.  However,  noth- 
ing was  accomplished  at  this  time.  It 
was  left  for  Giolitti's  Cabinet  to  arrive 
at  a  provisional  settlement  with  Yugo- 
slavia by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  signed 
in  November  1 920.  By  this  treaty  Italy 
made  good  most  of  her  claims,  including 
control  of  the  Northern  Adriatic.  She 
retained  Trieste  and  strengthened  her 
hold  on  Fiume,  thus  keeping  in  her 
grip  the  ports  through  which  the  trade 
of  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Hungarians 
must  pass.  Count  Sforza,  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  while  Trumbitsch  went  back 
to  Belgrade  defeated,  ready  to  lay  down 
his  office.  Yugoslavia  had  been  forced 
to  yield,  because  Wilson  had  been  de- 
feated. Italy  now  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  easily  induced 
France  to  force  the  Yugoslavs  to  make 
concessions.  In  return  Sforza,  always  a 
warm  friend  of  France,  assured  Paris 
that  Italy  would  support  the  demands 
of  her  Government  against  Germany. 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  when  Italy 
voted  in  favor  of  Poland's  claim  to 
Upper  Silesia. 

To  be  sure,  by  the  Rapallo  Treaty 
the  South  Slavs  secured  access  to  the 
sea  in  Dalmatia,  but  Italy  retained  pos- 
session of  the  islands  that  command  the 
harbors  there.  Moreover,  Italy  is  evac- 
uating the  Dalmatian  coast  so  slowly 
and  reluctantly  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  have  not  even  yet  been  ful- 
filled. Italian  war- vessels  cruise  up  and 
down  before  the  South-Slav  harbors, 
and  the  Belgrade  Parliament  seethes 
with  wrath  at  the  pretensions  Italy  con- 
tinues to  assume  in  that  region. 

Consequently  the  Yugoslavs,  who 
viewed  their  alliance  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia with  more  or  less  indiff'erence  be- 
fore the  Rapallo  Treaty,  —  considering 


that  they  were  giving  more  than  they 
received,  —  now  regard  the  Little  En- 
tente with  much  keener  interest.  Be- 
fore the  Rapallo  Treaty  Yugoslavia 
looked  to  Paris  for  support  against 
Rome.  She  made  France  a  formal  offer 
of  alliance  in  January  1920  —  an  offer 
directed  against  Italy.  In  case  of  war 
France  was  to  have  full  use  of  the 
Yugoslav  harbors  in  Dalmatia,  and 
Yugoslavia  was  obligated  to  maintain 
a  certain  number  of  divisions  on  the 
Italian  border.  But  this  offer  was  not 
attractive  enough  for  France,  who  in- 
sisted that  Yugoslavia  must  also  seize 
Saloniki  and  place  that  port  at  her  dis- 
posal. Last  of  all,  she  wanted  the 
Yugoslavs  to  build  a  navy  and  to  have 
all  their  vessels  constructed  at  French 
shipyards.  So  the  negotiations  broke 
down.  Italy  soon  learned  of  them  and 
was  exceedingly  indignant.  The  Treaty 
of  Rapallo  followed.  Now  Yugoslavia 
belongs  body  and  soul  to  the  Little 
Entente,  and  the  Little  Entente  is 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  free  itself 
from  the  tutelage  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers. The  success  with  which  this  pohcy 
is  being  pursued  was  indicated  last 
autumn,  when  the  Little  Entente  for 
the  first  time  energetically  defied  the 
dictation  of  the  Great  Powers  and  com- 
pelled her  solution  of  the  Burgenland 
controversy  to  be  accepted. 

The  diplomatic  intrigue  spun  from 
the  three  centres,  Prague,  Rome,  and 
Paris,  had  the  following  objectives: 
Prague  was  working  arduously  to 
strengthen  the  Slavic  bloc  by  a  closer 
union  with  Yugoslavia  and  by  making 
Burgenland  either  a  Slavic  possession 
or  a  part  of  Austria.  Under  no  circum- 
stances must  that  territory  go  to  Hun- 
gary. Rome  did  her  best  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  North  and  South  Slavs, 
and  to  keep  Burgenland  in  the  hands 
of  Hungary.  She  tried  to  strengthen 
Hungary  and  favored  an  alliance  of  that 
country  with  Rumania  and  Austria,  to 
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form  a  Danube  Federation  under  Ital- 
ian control.  Paris  was  mainly  intent 
on  partitioning  Germany,  and  looked 
favorably  upon  a  Danube  Federation  as 
a  means  to  that  end.  She  wished  to 
have  such  a  federation  include  Bavaria 
as  well  as  Austria  and  Hungary.  Paris 
and  Rome,  therefore,  were  agreed  to  a 
certain  point,  but  at  that  point  their 
purpose  diverged;  for  the  French  idea 
of  a  Danube  Federation,  including 
Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  assum- 
ed a  Hapsburg  ruler,  with  a  monarchist 
Hungary  on  the  right,  an  equally  mon- 
archist Bavaria  on  the  left,  and  the 
socialists  of  Austria  in  the  middle. 
France  fancied  that  socialism  would 
soon  be  squeezed  to  death  between  its 
stronger  partners.  But  Italy  wished 
a  Danube  Federation  to  be  definitely 
anti-Hapsburg.  On  that  particular 
point  Rome  and  Prague  were  perfectly 
agreed. 

The  present  succession  states  of 
Austria  embrace  foreign  elements  that 
are  mostly  unwilling  subjects:  the  Slo- 
vaks in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  in  Serbia,  the  Transylvanians 
in  Rumania,  the  Tyrolese  in  Italy,  the 
Galicians  and  Ruthenians  in  Poland. 
A  Hapsburg  ruler  in  Budapest  would 
prove  a  most  attractive  rally ing-centre 
for  all  these  disgruntled  nationalities, 
who  recall  longingly  the  time  when  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Stephan. 
That  spirit  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  all  the  succession  states,  and  even 
disturbs  Italy,  who  would  find  herself 
again  overshadowed  by  a  powerful 
neighbor  on  the  north. 

Consequently  France  schemed  to 
bring  about  a  Danube  Federation  under 
a  Hapsburg  ruler  and  backed  the  ex- 
Emperor  Charles,  while  Italy  stood  be- 
hind the  Horthy  Government.  Prague 
was  on  the  alert,  ready  to  give  the 
decisive  thrust  whenever  it  proved 
necessary.  Things  moved  faster  than 
was  expected. 


Last  October  Rome  and  Paris  cross- 
ed swords  almost  in  the  suburbs  of 
Budapest.  The  French  rapier  broke. 
Charles's  attempt  to  seize  the  throne 
was  defeated,  Horthy  held  the  field,  and 
France  slunk  off  the  scene.  Rome  and 
Prague  were  left  face  to  face  over  Bur- 
genland.  Conceive  for  a  moment  two 
electric  poles,  one  above  and  the  other 
below,  with  a  metal  rod  between  them. 
When  the  rod  is  vertical  it  connects  the 
two  poles  and  makes  a  contact;  when  it 
is  horizontal  the  connection  is  broken. 
Burgenland  is  such  a  rod.  The  Slavs 
want  that  rod  to  be  vertical;  the 
Italians  want  it  to  be  horizontal;  the 
French  want  it  to  occupy  whichever 
position  is  most  likely  to  do  harm  to 
Germany. 

That  was  the  situation  when  Charles 
was  beaten  before  Budapest.  Horthy, 
who  represented  Italy's  rapier,  won; 
and  he,  with  his  bands  of  volunteers, 
held  Burgenland  firmly  in  his  hand. 
But  the  pressure  upon  him  grew  strong- 
er. Treaty  agreements  demanded  that 
he  evacuate  this  territory  —  that  the 
contact-rod  assume  a  vertical  position. 
The  Little  Entente  mobilized,  eager  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  settle  the 
question  by  force  of  arms,  for  that  would 
place  the  corridor  in  their  hands  most 
effectively.  Poland  watched  the  plans 
of  the  Little  Entente  benevolently,  and 
an  attempt  by  Hungary  to  intrigue 
with  Prague  behind  the  back  of  her 
Italian  friends  miscarried.  Driven  into 
a  corner,  Budapest  asked  Rome  to 
mediate.  This  was  done  at  Venice  on 
October  12. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  the  two  politi- 
cal figureheads  set  up  to  fight  each 
other  there,  were  merely  boxing-gloves 
on  the  hands  of  the  real  contestants  — 
Prague  and  Rome.  Only  a  single  round 
was  fought;  but  both  parties  pushed  the 
fighting,  and  both  suffered  damage. 
Neither  side  won  a  straight  decision, 
though  Rome  had  rather  the  best  of  it. 
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Nearly  all  of  Burgenland  was  given  to 
Austria,  but  Oedenburg  and  the  dis- 
trict immediately  surrounding  it  were 
allowed  to  decide  by  a  popular  vote 
whether  they  would  belong  to  Austria 
or  Hungary.  Prague  almost  secured  the 
Slavic  corridor  it  sought,  but  Italy 
managed  to  thrust  a  Hungarian  but- 
tress half  way  across  its  narrowest 
point.  Prague  at  once  countered  Italy's 
partial  success;  and  the  Little  Entente 
insisted  that  Ex-Emperor  Karl  should 
be  delivered  immediately  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Great  Powers,  that  Hungary 
should  disarm,  and  that  the  nations  of 
the  Little  Entente  should  be  compen- 
sated for  their  mobilization  expenses. 
These  demands  were  purposely  made 
excessively  severe.  Prague  and  Belgrade 
both  hoped  they  would  be  refused,  for 
that  would  give  them  an  excuse  to  in- 
vade Hungary  and  to  seize  the  Slavic 
corridor.  This  manoeuvre  brought 
Rome  and  Paris  together  in  an  instant; 
they  sternly  forbade  the  Little  Entente 
to  continue  mobilization,  and  forced 
Hungary  to  comply  with  the  other  de- 
mands in  spite  of  their  severity. 

Prague  immediately  followed  with 
another  bold  move,  delivering  an  ulti- 
matum demanding  that  not  only  Karl, 
but  the  whole  Hapsburg  Dynasty  be 
excluded  from  succession  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne.  It  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  this  demand  would  be  re- 
fused. So  much  the  better;  that  would 
give  the  coveted  excuse  for  invading 
Hungary.  Again  Italy  persuaded  Buda- 
pest to  bow  to  a  new  humiliation.  Again 
the  Little  Entente  found  itself  disarmed. 
A  Government  organ  at  Prague,  the 
Narodni  Listy,  let  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment escape  in  a  passionate  article 
asserting  that  France  in  an  analo- 
gous situation  would  long  since  have 
occupied  German  cities,  and  that 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  were  en- 
titled to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Hungary. 
The  same  day  Benes  telegraphed  a 


practically  identical  statement  to  Matin, 
Meanwhile  arrangements  for  the 
Oedenburg  plebiscite  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  feverish  haste.  An  Italian 
general,  aided  by  representatives  of 
France  and  England,  took  charge.  The 
result  was  settled  beforehand;  for  Bu- 
dapest, Rome,  and  Paris  had  decided 
what  the  vote  must  be.  So  an  election 
held  on  December  14,  which  no  one 
took  seriously,  gave  Oedenburg  to 
Hungary;  and  by  that  move  Rome 
practically  blocked  the  Slavic  corridor. 
Prague  lost  this  play. 

But  Benes  had  forseen  that  possibility 
and  was  ready  with  a  counter-move.  He 
had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
Austria,  signed  by  her  First  Chancellor, 
Renner.  The  Renner  Treaty  permitted 
Czechoslovakia  to  move  her  armies 
across  Austrian  territory  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Hungary,  and  obligated  Aus- 
tria to  give  Czechoslovakia  military 
support.  We  do  not  know  yet  just 
what  pressure  Benes  brought  to  bear 
on  Renner  to  persuade  him  to  make 
this  agreement.  Probabilities  indicate 
that  Benes  used  some  such  threat  as  the 
following :  — 

*  If  you  Austrians  do  not  make  us  this 
concession,  we  shall  march  in  and  take 
our  Slavic  corridor  by  force  of  arms, 
and  divide  up  your  territories,  giving 
Lower  Austria  and  Vienna  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Carniola  and  Styria  to 
Yugoslavia.  This  will  accomplish  our 
object;  the  North  Slavs  and  the  South 
Slavs  will  have  formed  a  junction.  No 
one  can  prevent  us:  you  are  helpless; 
Hungary  is  encircled  by  the  Little  En- 
tente; Rome  will  be  satisfied  if  we  give 
her  your  Alpine  provinces;  the  German 
Government  will  be  powerless  to  do 
more  than  make  a  passionate  protest, 
to  which  no  one  will  listen.  However, 
since  we  are  champions  of  civilization 
and  law,  we  do  not  wish  to  wipe  you  off 
the  map  so  unceremoniously.  We  pre- 
fer to  let  you  live.  But  you  must  see  to 
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it  that  neither  Oedenburg  nor  Vienna 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Hungary. ' 

But  Oedenburg  had  now  become 
Hungarian.  Therefore  Benes  summon- 
ed the  President  and  the  Chancellor  of 
Austria  to  him  and  recalled  the  Renner 
Treaty  to  their  memory.  Austria  was 
not  to  be  partitioned ;  the  situation  had 
changed,  and  Italy  would  no  longer 
consent  to  such  a  measure.  So  the  par- 
ties concluded  the  Prague  Treaty,  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  such  vio- 
lent controversy.  We  now  know  the 
motives  that  influenced  Austria.  She 
had  to  yield  to  Czech  pressure  on  the 
main  issue,  but  secured  a  modification 
of  the  Renner  Treaty  in  her  favor. 
Benes  substantial  achievement  in  the 
Prague  Treaty  was  securing  from  the 
Vienna  Parliament  an  admission  of 
Austria's  dependence  upon  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  this  enabled  the  Slavs  to  cir- 
cumvent the  obstacle  to  their  military 
and  commercial  junction  that  Italy  and 
Hungary  had  thrust  between  them  at 
Oedenburg. 

To  revert  again  to  the  figure  of  a 
metal  contact-rod  between  two  electric 
poles,  the  Neuilly  Treaty  set  the  con- 
tact-rod vertical,  establishing  a  connec- 
tion between  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Karl's  attempt  to  recover  the 
throne  last  spring  swung  it  back  to  a 
horizontal  position  and  broke  the  con- 
tact, but  Prague  diplomacy  restored  it 
to  the  vertical.  Then  Karl  made  a 
second  attempt  to  recover  the  throne 
of  Hungary  last  October,  and  again 
broke  the  contact,  which  Benes's  two 
ultimatums  restored.  Then  Rome  in- 
tervened, and  swung  it  back  to  the 
horizontal  a  third  time  by  the  Venice 
Conference  and  the  Oedenburg  plebi- 
scite. Last  of  all,  Benes  by  the  Prague 
Treaty,  signed  the  sixteenth  of  last 
December,  again  restored  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  Slavic  poles. 
That  is  the  situation  as  it  stands 
to-day. 


However,  Italy  is  laboring  sedulously 
to  reverse  the  position  again.  When  the 
Hungarian  Premier,  Count  Bethlen, 
visited  Vienna  last  January,  it  was  in 
order  to  get  something  from  Austria. 
He  did  not  make  the  trip  of  his  own 
initiative,  but  at  the  instance  of  Rome. 
He  proposed  both  a  political  under- 
standing and  a  new  agreement  regulat- 
ing communications.  This  is  the  am- 
biguous way  in  which  the  negotiations 
were  described  in  Parliament  and  the 
press;  but  the  communications  agree- 
ment did  not  relate  so  much  to  general 
passenger-service,  prompter  train-con- 
nections, through  tickets,  more  cars, 
passport  restrictions,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  although  these  matters  merit 
great  attention.  They  related  to  the 
transportation  of  troops,  and  the  con- 
struction of  strategic  railways  —  or  the 
non-construction  of  such  lines.  The 
two  parties  could  not  agree  on  these 
matters,  and  the  practical  results  of  the 
Conference  were  limited  to  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  which  was  signed  in  Buda- 
pest on  February  9. 

Germany  lies  temporarily  helpless 
between  the  three  diplomatic  centres  of 
Europe  —  Prague,  Rome,  and  Paris ; 
she  is  hemmed  in  between  the  Slavs  and 
the  Latins.  The  Germans  are  not  per- 
mitted by  their  enemies  to  unite  under 
a  single  government,  and  the  veto  the 
Allies  have  issued  against  the  union  of 
Germany  and  Austria  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  Austria  cannot  survive 
in  her  present  form.  Purposely  given  a 
territory  incompatible  with  national 
existence,  she  is  predestined  to  extinc- 
tion as  soon  as  her  estate  can  be  divided ; 
that  eventuality  is  expected  to  deprive 
the  German  race  of  another  great  block 
of  its  own  territory.  Austria's  tactics 
hitherto  have  necessarily  been  limited 
to  choosing  the  least  of  several  evils; 
but  she  has  been  forced  to  buy  the  sur- 
vival of  her  Government  at  the  cost  of 
public  distress,  and  her  voluntary  sacri- 
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fice  is  unquestionably  a  noble  contribu- 
tion to  the  German  cause.  With  no 
prospect  in  sight  that  her  distress  will 
be  relieved,  she  still  holds  out,  hoping 
for  a  better  future,  hoping  that  some 
political  change  may  enable  her  to 
unite  with  the  German  nation.  Austria 
has  bowed  to  many  humiliations  in  this 


hope.  Had  the  Vienna  Government 
not  manoeuvred  with  the  utmost  tact, 
Austria  might  already  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Prague  Treaty  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  this  light.  By  signing  that 
Treaty  the  Austrian  Government  does 
become  dependent  upon  the  Slavs,  but 
it  secures  a  breathing-spell. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  FAITH 


BY  HARALD  HOFFDING 


[The  philosophical  writings  of  Professor  Harold  H  off  ding,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
are  so  well  known  in  interested  circles  that  a  new  work  hy  him  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  A 
chapter  from  his  most  recent  book.  Leading  Thoughts  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  here 
rendered  into  English  for  the  first  time,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  current  discussion  of  mans 
relation  to  the  universe.] 


The  contrast  between  the  nineteenth 
and  the  eighteenth  century  is  more 
pronounced  in  the  domain  of  religion 
than  in  any  other  intellectual  field. 
The  revolutionary  movement  within 
the  literature  and  politics  of  France, 
and  the  great  humanistic  renaissance  in 
Germany,  for  a  time  pushed  religious 
questions  into  the  background.  It  even 
seemed  that  such  questions  were  on  the 
point  of  being  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  sphere  of  intellectual  interests. 
Free  inquiry  and  free  thought  were  the 
polestars  of  the  period.  Those  who 
proclaimed  this  doctrine  were  great 
personalities,  giants  who  towered  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  thinkers  who 
insisted  that  men  would  revert  to 
brutes  if  their  thought  and  conduct 
ceased  to  be  guided  by  divine  authority. 

After  the  great  apostasy,  however, 
the  yearning  for  a  higher  guidance  in 
life  returned  stronger  than  ever;  the 
principle  of  authority  was  again  recog- 
nized. In  French  Uterature  De  Maistre 


was  its  leading  champion.  He  pointed, 
with  justice,  to  the  fact  that  *  the  Syl- 
logism, the  Scaffold,  and  the  Epigram ' 
—  the  three  chief  weapons  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  —  had  proved  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  absolute  support  of 
faith  and  for  refuge  in  the  Divinity. 
Under  cover,  as  it  were,  the  power  of 
the  Church  reasserted  itself.  De  Mais- 
tre argued  that  the  evils  of  the  day 
proved  that  unaided  human  reason 
alone  was  not  competent  to  guide  our 
lives.  It  was  useless  to  summon  science 
as  a  witness;  the  so-called  laws  of  nature 
were  but  so  many  dogmas,  and  taught 
us  nothing  with  regard  to  first  causes. 
Only  a  divine  will  could  be  the  real 
cause  of  what  occurs  in  the  world.  To 
know  what  is  true  and  good,  one  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  human  reason. 
De  Maistre  argued  that  only  the  spirit- 
ual authority  possessed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  could  solve  this  problem,  and 
assumed  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of 
this  Church. 
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Subsequently  several  gifted  advo- 
cates of  French  Catholicism  carried 
forward  De  Maistre's  train  of  reasoning. 
After  1830  the  new  constitution  made 
things  easier  in  that  country  for  the 
Catholic  faith.  *  We  are  the  sons  of  the 
Crusaders,'  declared  Montalembert  in 
the  Chamber,  *  and  we  will  not  step  aside 
for  the  sons  of  Voltaire.'  Lacordaire 
labored  to  revive  monasticism.  Though 
even  after  the  Restoration  no  monks 
dared  show  themselves  on  the  public 
streets,  Lacordaire  wore  openly  his 
Dominican  robe,  even  when  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  ministerial  table  in  the 
National  Convention  of  1848.  Times 
had  indeed  changed;  for  during  the  first 
years  following  1830  the  clergy  could 
visit  the  dying  in  the  hospitals  only  in 
civil  dress. 

De  Maistre  tried  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  to  politics  and  intel- 
lectual dogmas,  as  well  as  to  religion. 
John  Henry  Newman,  the  champion  of 
that  principle  in  England,  applied  it 
only  to  spiritual  belief.  From  early 
youth  Newman  felt  increasingly  that 
the  Anglican  Church  wavered  between 
authority  and  liberty.  At  last  it  be- 
came clear  to  him  that  she  had  deserted 
her  task,  because  she  lacked  courage  to 
assert  her  divine  authority,  although 
rigorously  insisting  upon  her  unbroken 
descent  from  the  original  Church.  Un- 
like France,  England  had  no  political 
revolution  to  deal  with;  but  the  ideol- 
ogy of  the  eighteenth  century  per- 
meated the  Protestant  Church.  New- 
man chiefly  attacked  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  follow  his  private  judg- 
ment. That,  he  insisted,  led  to  skepti- 
cism. Furthermore,  what  other  solace 
than  divine  authority  is  there  for  the 
fear  that  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  man's 
nature?  Only  the  Church  has  a  mes- 
sage of  comfort,  and  that  solely  by 
virtue  of  her  Holy  authority.  Newman 
wrote  that  the  task  of  the  Church  is  to 
rescue  human  nature  from  its  misery. 


and  to  lift  man  to  a  higher  level.  In 
spite  of  man's  debasement,  the  Church 
perceives  the  true  moral  loftiness  of 
his  nature;  but  she  cannot  liberate 
him  from  his  degradation  without 
raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven.  For  this 
purpose  the  power  of  forgiveness  has 
been  placed  in  her  hands;  and  in  order 
that  the  Church  may  dispense  this  grace, 
she  must  possess  absolute  authority. 

In  the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Newman  describes  how 
the  necessity  for  this  absolute  authority 
was  revealed  to  him  little  by  little, 
during  his  bitter  inner  struggles.  As  is 
so  often  the  case,  his  real  decision  was 
made  long  before  he  formally  went  over 
to  the  CathoKc  Church.  Probably  he 
was  a  Catholic  at  heart  from  his  child- 
hood. For  him  there  was  no  ultimate 
choice  except  between  Catholicism  and 
atheism.  The  middle  path  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  of  the  Protestant 
Church  as  a  whole,  was  to  him  a  going 
astray.  As  early  as  1841,  four  years  be- 
fore his  formal  conversion,  he  charac- 
terized Lutherans  and  Calvinists  as 
heretics.  It  is  of  interest  in  rehgious 
history  that  behef  in  Christ's  second 
coming  was  a  vital  doctrine  in  his  re- 
ligious creed. 

Christianity,  ever  since  coming  into 
the  world,  he  said,  has  constantly  been 
on  the  point  of  leaving  it.  The  great 
hope  that  gave  ancient  Christianity  its 
strength  and  character  must  continue 
to  live  in  the  Church.  *  The  New  Testa- 
ment otherwise  is  not  written  for  us.* 
Newman  considered  the  monk  and  the 
nun  the  only  ones  who  strictly  follow 
the  injunction  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
Heaven.  He  asserted  this  even  when 
still  a  Protestant. 

In  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the 
reaction  against  the  rationalism  of  the 
eighteen  century  took  the  form  of  a 
return  to  old-time  Lutheranism.  In 
1817,  the  three-hundredth  anniversary 
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of  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
a  Holstein  clergyman,  Claus  Harms, 
issued  ninety-five  theses,  the  exact 
number  pubhshed  by  Luther.  But 
while  Luther  thundered  against  the 
papal  power  and  indulgences.  Harms 
preached  against  reason-worship  and 
rationalism.  He  ascribed  the  origin  of 
rationalism  to  the  distinction  that 
Cahxtus  made,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, between  Christian  dogma  and 
ethics.  A  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  Bible  and  reason. 

In  both  the  CathoHc  and  the  Prot- 
estant world  it  was  an  identical  prin- 
ciple, but  in  a  difi'erent  form,  that  was 
in  question.  Whether  authority  rested 
in  the  Pope,  the  Bible,  or  a  creed,  it  de- 
manded obedience  and  submission  from 
the  individual.  In  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  differences  be- 
tween the  various  creeds  became  more 
pronounced.  Early  in  the  century  the 
relations  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant clergy  suggested  a  cordial  un- 
derstanding between  them,  and  even 
Jewish  rabbis  were  looked  upon  as  col- 
leagues. RationaHsm  was  the  enemy; 
differences  of  creed  meant  little. 

But  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  could  not  stand  by 
itself.  To  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
mere  sentimental  leaning  upon  an  ab- 
solute authority  was  not  enough.  Such 
an  attitude  was  too  personal  and  sub- 
jective. An  author  like  De  Maistre 
was  welcomed  as  a  pioneer,  to  convince 
men  that  they  must  have  an  authority 
above  them.  But  this  conviction  was 
only  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect 
a  rational  theology.  It  was  not  enough 
to  make  reason  a  captive  of  the 
Church;  reason  must  become  the  will- 
ing servant  of  Christianity.  We  must 
start  with  reason,  not  with  faith;  for 
how  else  can  it  be  established  that  faith 
is  right?  Simply  to  deny  that  reason 
can  disprove  God's  existence  is  not 
enough.  Theology  builds  upon  the  sup- 


position that  God  has  revealed  himself 
in  a  trustworthy  manner,  that  this  rev- 
elation is  incorporated  in  the  Church's 
teachings,  and  that  it  reaches  the  in- 
dividual through  the  Church. 

The  Catholic  Church  dismisses  per- 
emptorily the  psychology  of  experience, 
as  advanced  by  the  newer  philosophy, 
and  returns  to  the  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  op- 
posed to  Kant.  While  formerly  a  cer- 
tain tolerance  of  philosophic  liberty 
existed  within  Catholicism,  providing 
dogma  was  respected,  things  were  now 
changed.  The  Syllabus  err  arum,  pub- 
Hshed  by  Pius  IX,  in  1864,  declared 
that  the  principles  of  scholastic  philos- 
ophy could  be  reconciled  perfectly  with 
the  requirements  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  the  opinion 
that  moral  philosophy  could  be  studied 
without  regard  for  divine  revelation  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  condemned. 
In  Vaticanum,  where  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  was  decreed  as  a  dogma, 
the  Church  threatened  with  excom- 
munication both  those  who  denied  that 
God's  existence  could  be  proved  by  hu- 
man reasoning  and  those  who  believed 
that  faith  could  be  gained  by  purely 
personal  experience.  Leo  XIII,  who  as 
Cardinal  had  proposed  that  Thomas 
Aquinas  be  made  the  patron  saint  of 
the  universities,  declared  in  1879  that 
his  philosophy  was  the  best  of  all 
philosophies. 

The  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  is 
not  afraid  to  let  *the  faith  of  the  un- 
learned depend  on  the  evidence  of  the 
learned.'  But  it  maintains  this  position 
by  sternly  condemning  the  independ- 
ent intellectual  strivings  and  spiritual 
gropings  of  the  age.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  many  Catholic  thinkers 
were  rebuked,  sometimes  because  they 
gave  reason  too  much  rein,  and  some- 
times because  they  belittled  its  influence. 
Abbe  Bautain,  for  instance,  had  to  re- 
nounce his  teaching  that  reason  could 
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not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God. 
According  to  Vaticanum,  it  is  an  article 
of  faith  that  such  proof  is  possible. 
This  proves  a  two-edged  sword  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  because  a  criti- 
cism of  sanctioned  evidence  implies 
doubt  of  the  Church's  authority.  Re- 
ferring to  his  student  days  at  St.  Sul- 
pice,  Ernest  Renan  declared  that, '  Sous 
le  convert  de  refutations  faihles,  tout 
Vensemhle  des  idees  modernes  venait  a 
nous.' 

So  consistent  a  reversion  to  its  former 
position  was  not  possible  for  Protes- 
tantism; nor  did  that  Confession  ven- 
ture to  decree  new  dogmas,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  did  twice  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the 
Protestant  Church  strove  to  increase 
respect  for  herself,  for  her  culture  and 
traditions,  as  superior  to  the  sponta- 
neous and  untutored  faith  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  Protestant  Church  to 
explain  on  what  she  based  her  author- 
ity. She  was  unable  to  interpret  with 
finality  her  own  creed  and  teaching. 
Here  was  seen  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Protestantism.  That 
Church  is  strong  when  she  leans  on  per- 
sonal experience  and  the  conviction  of 
free  individuals,  but  she  always  fails 
when  called  upon  to  formulate  a  sys- 
tematic polity  and  doctrine.  There  is 
little  of  culture  or  historical  interest  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Protestant  idea  of 
authority  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; but  there  is  much  of  interest  in 
the  historical  motives  that  during  that 
period  turned  men  back  to  positive  re- 
ligion, as  represented  by  the  Protestant 
Church. 

First  of  all,  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  a  specific  century  do  not  apply 
equally  to  all  strata  of  society,  let  alone 
to  all  individuals.  In  every  age  there 
are  great  numbers  of  people  who  are 
very  little  affected  by  what,  from  a 
historical  standpoint,  gives  their  time 


its  peculiar  character.  During  the  cen- 
tury of  *  enlightenment'  many  cher- 
ished quietly  their  old  beliefs;  and 
when  the  new  thought  became  too 
obtrusive,  they  resolutely  opposed  it. 
Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  old 
beliefs  reappeared  as  soon  as  the  fer- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  era  subsided. 
But  this  ancient  faith  had  changed 
during  the  interval;  and  those  changes, 
made  under  the  stress  of  a  new  world- 
ideology,  have  not  always  received  due 
consideration. 

Even  in  circles  where  *  enlighten- 
ment' was  the  animating  force,  a  cer- 
tain weariness  would  intrude  at  times 
—  a  yearning  for  different  mental  food 
and  other  ideals.  Wherever  education 
and  knowledge  were  more  than  a  pass- 
ing vogue,  men  were  expected  to  strain 
every  mental  nerve,  to  think  intensely 
upon  every  subject.  Gradually  this 
brought  about  a  desire  for  relaxation, 
for  rest  in  the  simple  and  the  common- 
place, for  resigning  oneself  to  formulas 
that  did  not  need  to  be  reexamined 
anew  every  time  they  were  used.  Reli- 
gion, with  it  centuries  of  experience, 
possessed  such  permanent  formulas. 
The  *  Faith  of  our  Fathers '  was  a  wel- 
come heritage  —  a  refuge  with  an  ever- 
open  door. 

Rousseau  called  the  culture  of  the 
eighteenth  century  one-sided.  Pro- 
found spiritual  needs  did  not  receive 
due  consideration;  the  yearning  for 
an  atmosphere  where  imagination  and 
sentiment  might  blossom  undisturbed 
was  ungratified;  the  thinking  of  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  did  not 
touch  the  topics  that  concern  the  soul. 
New  seed  must  be  planted,  so  that 
man's  emotional  nature  might  germi- 
nate and  send  forth  shoots.  Such  a 
process  takes  time  and  moves  through 
indirect  channels. 

For  this  reason  the  education  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  aristocratic; 
the  new  thought  was  available  only  to 
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a  small  circle.  But  the  Revolution 
created  new  social  stratifications,  and 
the  intense  national  sentiment  that 
accompanied  it  demanded  comradeship 
and  insisted  that  the  whole  people 
should  share  the  intellectual  riches  of 
the  nation.  Learning  and  doctrine  must 
assume  forms  comprehensible  by  all; 
admission  to  the  treasures  of  the  intel- 
lect must  be  open  to  the  masses.  The 
teachings  of  the  Church  seemed  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  fill  this  need. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  education 
was  abstract  and  also  dogmatic.  It 
was  based  on  what  were  considered 
irrefutable  propositions.  But  these  re- 
sults of  science  and  reflection  needed  to 
be  further  confirmed  and  amplified,  and 
this  promised  to  be  the  task  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  scientific  discoveries  and  his- 
torical and  philosophical  researches  of 
that  century  corroborated  and  defined 
what  past  centuries  had  taught.  But 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
ideal  concepts  and  exact  science.  The 
relation  between  knowledge  and  faith 
was  found  to  be  much  more  complex 
than  was  previously  supposed. 

This  resulted  in  a  new  attitude  to- 
ward the  intellectual  heritage  of  the 
past.  The  world  needed  this  inheri- 
tance; its  value  was  better  understood 
than  ever  before.  Here  the  romantic 
movement  ran  parallel  with  the  reli- 
gious revival.  The  poetic  and  historical 
temperament,  and  the  religious  tem- 
perament that  clings  to  authority,  ad- 
vanced hand  in  hand. 

In  the  case  of  Protestantism,  at  least, 
rationalism  held  sway  not  only  outside 
the  Church  and  against  the  Church, 
but  within  the  Church  itself.  The  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  century  is  the  history  of 
the  gradual  retreat  of  rationalism.  Karl 
Hase,  who  was  far  from  orthodox, 
pointed  out  in  his  Theologische  StreiU 
Khriften,  1834,  three  vital  weaknesses 


in  rationalism.  In  the  first  place,  it 
lacked  historical  appreciation  and  in- 
sisted on  immutable  conclusions  reach- 
ed by  pure  reasoning,  instead  of  recog- 
nizing the  peculiar  forms  in  which  the 
intellectual  life  of  different  ages  has 
been  moulded.  Each  era  has  its  own 
mode  of  expressing  what  it  considers 
the  highest  truth.  Secondly,  rational- 
ism subordinated  feeling  entirely  to 
reason.  It  rejected  and  despised  any 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  religious 
emotion.  In  the  third  place,  rational- 
ism assumed  common  sense  to  be  the 
only  true  standard  by  which  to  measure 
reason,  and  this  common  sense  was  a 
late  product  of  the  human  mind's  own 
development. 

Every  period  has  its  own  *  common 
sense,*  that  leans  on  the  experiences  of 
the  past;  but  this  *  common  sense'  can 
never  be  set  up  as  an  infallible  arbiter. 
It  must  be  tested  by  the  most  advanced 
scientific  knowledge  available;  and 
precisely  here  rationalism  had  assumed, 
all  too  soon  and  with  unfounded  com- 
placency, that  finality  had  been  reached. 

When  we  view  the  position  of  reli- 
gion after  its  struggle  with  rationalism 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  two  main 
facts  command  our  attention.  The  one 
concerns  religion  in  its  relation  to  cul- 
ture; the  other  the  psychological  basis 
of  religion  itself. 

There  were  times  when  religion  alone 
embodied  all  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual strivings  of  the  human  soul.  All 
intellectual  endeavor  was  judged  by  its 
relation  to  the  ideals  and  interests  of 
religion.  But  even  though  religion  has 
revived  and  broadened,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Quite  the  reverse.  Rehgion 
now  derives  its  justification  and  value 
from  its  contribution  to  a  rich  and  com- 
plete intellectual  life.  Religion  has  now 
become  one  element  among  many  in 
the  world  of  thought. 

In  his  bull  against  modernism,  Pius 
X  declared  that  religion  had  become 
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pragmatic.  The  fact  that  rehgion  has 
again  become  an  essential  part  of  Hfe, 
after  being  virtually  dethroned  for  a 
time,  is  due  to  a  personal  need  in  which 
mere  religious  forms  and  creeds  play  a 
minor  part.  When  we  study  the  reli- 
gious thought  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  observe  how  personal  and  subjec- 
tive experience  gives  it  all  its  color. 
Even  where  the  principle  of  authority 
is  most  strongly  emphasized,  the  main 
motive  is,  after  all,  to  satisfy  this  con- 


scious need  for  a  sure  foundation  to 
our  life. 

It  is  by  no  means  objective  reason- 
ing that  determines  the  faith  of  man. 
Comte  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he 
says  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  Apollo 
and  Diana,  not  because  the  existence  of 
these  gods  has  been  disproved,  but  be- 
cause we  no  longer  feel  any  need  to 
believe  in  such  gods.  Only  that  consti- 
tutes a  living  faith  which  is  based  on  a 
great  human  need. 


THE  SOUTH-AFRICAN  STRIKE 

From  the  EconotnisU  March  18 
(London  Financial  Weekly) 


The  capture  of  the  suburb  of  Fords- 
burg  on  Tuesday,  after  a  bombardment 
lasting  over  an  hour,  brings  to  a  speedy 
end  the  armed  revolt  of  the  strikers  on 
the  Rand.  The  unwonted  sight  of  a 
Prime  Minister  personally  directing 
field  operations  has,  on  this  occasion, 
been  attended  by  brilliant  success,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  preparations  for 
suppressing  trouble  had  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  worked  according  to 
plan.  The  episode,  which,  like  the  Rand 
strike  of  1913,  has  been  attended  by  loss 
of  life,  illustrates  the  greatly  increased 
power  which  modern  weapons  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Governments; 
for  the  rapid  suppression  of  the  revolt 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  very 
largely  of  aeroplanes  and  tanks. 

The  affair  is  somewhat  outside  the 
direct  line  of  political  controversy  in 
South  Africa.  There  are  employed  in 
the  gold  mines  some  21,000  white 
workmen,  of  whom  1 1 ,000  work  under- 
ground. Of  the  latter  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  8000  are  Dutch,  while  a 


small  number  of  the  surface  workers  are 
also  of  that  nationality.  The  National- 
ist Party  has  not,  however,  been  im- 
plicated in  the  disturbance;  for  though 
at  the  outset  some  sympathy  with  the 
strikers  was  shown  by  certain  Dutch 
leaders,  on  the  ground  that  the  strikers 
were  standing  for  the  status  of  the  white 
men  against  the  employers,  who  were 
trying  to  break  down  the  color  bar. 
General  Hertzog  promptly  dissociated 
his  party  from  any  sympathy  with  the 
strikers.  Mr.  Cresswell,  the  leader  of 
the  1913  strike,  and  formerly  leader  of 
the  Labor  Party  in  Parliament,  appears 
to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  contest; 
but  the  machinery  of  the  Industrial 
Federation  seems  almost  entirely  to 
have  been  controlled  by  English  oflBcials, 
all  but  two  of  the  delegation  which  has 
negotiated  with  the  employers  being 
English. 

It  is  believed  by  competent  authori- 
ties that  Bolshevist  emissaries  have  been 
working  behind  the  scenes  and  encour- 
aging the  movement;  and,  as  evidence, 
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the  immigration  statistics  are  quoted, 
which  show  that  Russians  form  the 
second  largest  class  of  immigrants  after 
Englishmen.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
atrocities  recall  those  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  that  Russian  agents 
have  been  captured  in  the  recent  opera- 
tions. But,  leaving  that  question  aside, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  afield 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  trouble  in  a 
community  whose  white  population  is 
of  varied  nationality,  which  is  jealous  in 
the  extreme  of  anything  savoring  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  colored  man  on  the  white 
man's  prerogatives  and  is  faced  with  an 
economic  crisis  of  peculiar  intensity. 

The  economics  of  gold  mining  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  gold  is,  or 
has  been,  the  standard  of  value  in  most 
commercial  countries  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  annual  output,  which  forms  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
world's  stock  of  gold,  has  only  a  mod- 
erate efi'ect  upon  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  commodities.  During  the  war 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  goods  has  fallen  very 
much,  —  that  is  to  say,  prices  have 
risen,  —  not  because  gold  has  become 
more  abundant,  but  because  most 
nations  have  ceased  to  use  gold  for 
currency;  and  the  European  nations 
have  between  them  shipped  a  very  large 
fraction  of  their  total  stocks  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  to  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  the  price  level  has  not 
risen  as  fast  in  South  Africa  as  in  some 
other  countries,  otherwise  production 
would  have  been  materially  curtailed. 
Native  wages,  which  form  a  large  part 
of  the  cost,  have  only  shown  a  very 
slight  increase;  and  though  other  costs, 
and  particularly  the  wages  of  white 
labor,  have  risen  much  more,  the  total 
cost  has  only  risen  between  40  and  50 
per  cent.  Early  in  February  1920,  the 
price  of  gold  in  British  currency  reached 
1305.  per  fine  ounce,  which  was  the 
highest  price  touched,  and  is  now  below 
95s.  It  has  for  some  time  been  steadily 


declining,  and  is  believed,  though  no 
one  who  has  carefully  considered  the 
matter  will  commit  himself  to  any  posi- 
tive prediction,  to  be  likely  to  decline 
further  until  the  normal  price  of  845. 
lid.  is  reached. 

Meanwhile  the  costs  per  ton  of  ore 
for  Witwatersrand  mines,  which  in 
1913  were  175.  llrf.,  have  increased  to 
245.  lld.y  in  December  1921,  or  more 
than  39  per  cent,  while,  as  shown  above, 
the  increase  above  normal  of  the  price 
of  the  product  is  now  less  than  12  per 
cent.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  every 
ounce  of  gold  produced  by  the  mines  has 
risen  tremendously,  in  many  cases  to 
more  than  the  amount  which  that  ounce 
will  fetch  in  the  market. 

The  inevitable  causes  of  increased 
cost  were  aggravated  by  slack  methods 
of  production  which  grew  up  during  the 
war,  together  with  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  insist  rigidly  upon 
the  doctrine  of  *  one  man,  one  job,'  thus 
involving  the  employment  of  increasing 
numbers  of  white  men,  who  very  often 
were  incompletely  employed.  The  right 
of  fixing  prices  for  subcontracts,  which 
had  always  hitherto  rested  with  the 
manager,  was  limited,  and  contract 
rates  were  not  allowed  to  be  changed. 
Finally  the  men  succeeded  in  securing 
what  has  been  called  the  status  quo 
agreement,  which  means  that  if  a  par- 
ticular job  was  then  being  done  by  a 
white  man  it  must  always  be  done  by  a 
white  man,  or  if  then  done  by  a  colored 
man  it  must  always  be  done  by  a  color- 
ed man.  In  view  of  the  changing  con- 
ditions underground  which  are  met  with 
as  the  workings  extend,  such  a  doctrine 
is  in  practice  ridiculous.  The  owners, 
therefore,  proposed  last  November  to 
the  South  African  Industrial  Federa- 
tion three  measures :  — 

1 .  Alteration  of  the  existing  contract- 
system. 

2.  Reorganization  of  underground 
working. 
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3.  Modification  of  the  status  quo 
agreement. 

It  is  particularly  on  the  last  point 
that  the  trouble  has  arisen,  for  employ- 
ers make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
intend,  when  the  agreement  is  abandon- 
ed, to  dispense  with  the  labor  of  some 
2000  white  men.  This  was  subsequently 
modified  in  the  first  week  of  February 
by  an  offer  to  postpone  the  retrench- 
ment of  1000  white  men  on  the  higher- 
grade  mines  until  the  whole  question 
can  be  discussed  by  an  impartial  Gover- 
ment  commission;  but  the  employers 
are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  unless 
there  is  a  great  change  in  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  commodities,  —  that 
is  to  say,  unless  prices  in  gold-using 
countries  fall,  —  gold  will  only  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  at  a  profit  by 
employing  the  utmost  amount  of  low- 
paid  native  labor. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
force  of  economic  arguments  is  realized 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  men,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  white  labor  employed 
in  Johannesburg  was  by  no  means 
unanimously  behind  the  strikers.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  mines  on 
the  New  Rand,  which  opened  in  the 
third  week  of  February,  before  the 
recent  revolt,  attained  an  output  of  48 
and  79  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the 
third  week  of  March.  Nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  events  of 
the  last  fortnight  will  permanently  or 
seriously  prejudice  production.  It  is 
true  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
natives  have  been  temporarily  lost,  as 
no  replacements  have  been  made  since 
the  trouble  began.  But  we  are  informed 
that  these  losses  are  likely  to  be  replaced 
in  a  few  months,  and  that  output  will 
almost  immediately  recover;  since  most 
mines  have  a  reserve  of  development  in 
hand,  and  will  presumably  put  what  na- 
tive labor  remains  with  them  on  produc- 
tion, and  get  back  to  normal,  in  regard 
to  development,  as  opportunity  allows. 


The  history  of  this  revolt  has  more 
than  a  local  interest  to  South  Africa. 
During  and  since  the  war,  the  world's 
gold  output  markedly  declined,  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  with  the  high  wages 
and  prices  which  prevailed,  mining  in 
America  and  Australia,  whose  resources 
in  any  case  were  withering,  has  become 
unprofitable.  South  Africa  is  the  one 
exception,  her  output,  as  the  following 
table  shows,  remaining  normal:  — 


(Millions  of  £'s) 


Year 

Transvaal 

Total 
British 
Empire 

Foreign 
Countries 

Total 
for 
World 

1913...  . 

37.4 

58.8 

35.9 

94.7 

1914...  . 

35.6 

56.5 

33.9 

90.4 

1915...  . 

38.7 

60.7 

35.7 

96.4 

1916...  . 

39.5 

59.6 

33.9 

93.5 

1917..  .  . 

38.3 

56.1 

30.2 

86.3 

1918..  .  . 

35.8 

51.0 

28.0 

79.0 

1919...  . 

35.4 

50.0 

25.2 

75.2 

1920...  . 

34.7 

48.2 

21.3 

69.5 

1921...  . 

34.5 

46.5 

19.5 

66.0 

Even  in  South  Africa,  the  rapid  ten- 
dency to  the  exhaustion  of  gold  re- 
sources is  illustrated  by  the  enormous 
reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
output  from  the  old  Rand.  This  has 
been  replaced  from  the  New  Rand, 
which  will  shortly  supply  half  the  out- 
put of  South  Africa;  but  there  is  very 
little  sign  of  a  big  extension  of  produc- 
tion even  there.  Competent  judges  be- 
lieve that  the  reduction  in  costs  for 
which  employers  are  now  contending 
will  not  increase  output,  but  will  only 
suffice  to  postpone  the  decline  which 
must  shortly  be  expected.  These  con- 
siderations have  a  most  important  i 
bearing  on  international  currency  ques- ' 
tions;  for  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate that  any  considerable  number  of 
the  States  of  Europe  can  get  their  cur- 
rencies back  to  a  gold  basis,  unless  gold 
prices  rise;  that  is,  unless  gold  becomes 
cheap  in  relation  to  goods. 
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BY  RAM-PRASSAD-DUB£ 


From  Clarte,  March  1 
(Paris  Radical-Pacifist  Daily) 


Since  the  days  when  Gautama  Bud- 
dha defied  the  hierarchical  traditions 
of  Hinduism  by  preaching  love  and 
equality  among  all  men,  no  popular 
social  movement  so  revolutionary  in 
its  possible  results  has  swept  over 
India  as  the  movement  that  now  agi- 
tates its  people.  Buddha's  social  doc- 
trine sought  to  overthrow  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Brahman  or  priestly  caste 
and  of  the  Kshatriya  or  military  and 
landlord  caste,  and  was  primarily  reli- 
gious. The  movement  to-day  is  defi- 
nitely political  and  economic;  and  its 
effect  will  be  felt  for  all  time  to  come, 
even  though  its  immediate  purpose, 
to  expel  an  alien  Government,  is  tem- 
porary. 

English  rule  has  meant  for  India 
economic  and  political  exploitation  — 
and,  over  and  beyond  that,  social  hu- 
miliation. English  capital  has  drained 
of  its  wealth  one  of  the  naturally  richest 
lands  on  the  globe.  To-day  the  Hindus 
are  chronically  undernourished,  and 
their  social  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment has  been  systematically  stunted. 
A  European  country  in  that  situation 
would  seize  arms  and  revolt;  but 
India's  population  embraces  more  than 
three  hundred  million  people,  scattered 
over  a  vast  territory,  speaking  different 
languages,  divided  into  hostile  religious 
sects,  and  encumbered  by  traditions 
going  back  for  thirty  centurjes.  These 
people  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  alien 
Government  without  using  force.  That 
is  peculiarly  a  Hindu  idea,  and  the  man 
who  guides  this  movement  is  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi. 


A  National  Hindu  Congress  met  for 
the  first  time  thirty-seven  years  ago,  in 
1885.  Up  until  four  years  ago,  its  lead- 
ers were  always  lawyers,  landlords,  and 
business  men,  who  contented  them- 
selves with  delivering  long  orations  and 
elaborating  schemes  for  cooperating 
with  their  English  masters.  To-day 
the  National  Congress  has  adopted 
Gandhi's  programme,  has  become  a 
tremendous  force  among  the  people, 
and  may  be  considered  truly  represent- 
ative of  the  popular  will. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  po- 
litical part  of  this  programme.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  its  social  planks. 
These  are :  — 

(a)  Abolition  of  *  prohibited  con- 
tact': that  is,  of  the  caste  distinctions 
that  place  fifty  million  Hindus  outside 
of  orthodox  society,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  are  too  impure  to  have  con- 
tact with  the  superior  castes. 

(b)  Passive  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  sake  of  the  social  regen- 
eration and  political  emancipation  of 
India. 

(c)  Absolute  religious  toleration. 

(d)  'Return  to  the  spinning-wheel,' 
to  promote  home  local  industry  and  to 
make  the  country  self-sufficient  eco- 
nomically, thus  ending  its  exploitation 
by  foreign  capital. 

Indians  have  always  realized  that  the 
caste  system  —  which  divides  the  vast 
population  of  their  country  into  four 
rigid  and  hereditary  groups,  with  a 
great  number  of  sub-groups,  whose 
members  cannot  intermarry  or  even 
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dine  together  —  is  an  enormous  ob- 
stacle to  progress  and  liberty.  Below 
these  castes  are  fifty  million  outcastes, 
who  are  not  even  to  be  touched.  They 
are  persons  who  follow  *  impure '  trades. 
r  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
/  in  the  course  of  Hindu  history  to  abol- 
ish these  cruel  and  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions. Besides  the  Buddhist  effort 
already  mentioned,  reforms  were  at- 
tempted in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  Sikhs  tried  to 
overthrow  the  caste  system  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Brahmo-Samaj 
movement,  a  generation  ago,  sought 
the  same  end.  After  that  followed  a 
period  when  Hindu  society,  in  an  efi'ort 
to  safeguard  itself  against  foreign 
capitalism  and  Christian  missionaries, 
sought  salvation  in  an  orthodox,  reac- 
tionary nationalism  that  deadened  all 
thought  of  social  progress. 

Now  comes  Gandhi,  who,  although 
he  has  not  discovered  the  whole  secret 
of  reforming  Hindu  institutions,  has 
wrought  a  miracle  in  the  way  of  social 
\  betterment.  He  has  popularized  a  phi- 
\  losophy  of  individual  responsibility  in 
which  the  individual  conscience  holds 
the  place  of  a  social  conscience.  He 
makes  the  abolition  of  *  forbidden  con- 
tact' the  keystone  of  political  freedom. 
The  Gandhi  movement  is  neither  ethi- 
cal nor  metaphysical.  It  is  a  practical 
policy,  based  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  people  and  their 
sense  of  self-respect  — things  that  every 
man  can  understand. 

While  social  movements  in  other 
countries,  except  China,  have  usually 
assumed  a  sectarian  form  and  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  church  or  a  party, 
and  have  compelled  their  followers  to 
obey  that  church  or  that  party,  Gandhi 
beUeves  that  the  individual  is  the  ulti- 
mate social  unit,  that  he  must  disci- 
pline and  control  himself  and  recog- 
nize no  authority  superior  to  himself. 
Gandhi  has  often  said;  *A  society  or 


organization  that  owes  its  moral  pres- 
tige and  its  material  success  to  external 
force  is  an  artificial  excrescence  that 
has  no  right  to  live.' 

This  theory,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  caste  system  must  be  accomplish- 
ed before  the  nation  can  emancipate  it- 
self, has  already  been  widely  accepted. 
Members  of  different  castes  have  dined 
together.  In  certain  instances  they 
have  even  intermarried.  That  repre- 
sents a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hindu.  We  must  remember  that 
*  prohibited  contact'  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  dining  together  exist  even 
among  the  proletariat,  where  caste 
distinctions  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  growth  of  class  consciousness. 
In  Bombay  and  other  industrial  cen- 
tres it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  who 
work  at  the  same  machine,  but  who 
belong  to  different  castes,  to  refuse  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  or  to  eat  in  each 
other's  presence. 

Gandhi  has  preached  everywhere  in 
India  that  people  should  dine  together, 
this  being  the  first  step  toward  abolish- 
ing class  barriers.  Last  January,  he 
wrote  in  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika:  — 

Last  evening,  after  the  final  session  of  the 
Congress,  a  great  mass-meeting  of  the  lower 
classes  was  held.  More  than  fifty  thousand 
persons  belonging  to  every  caste  and  every 
religious  sect  assembled  together  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground.  They  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  That  all  Hindus 
should  cease  to  observe  caste  distinctions; 
that  the  outcastes  should  lay  aside  their 
feeling  of  unworthiness  and  inferiority,  and 
that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  social, 
political,  and  human  rights  that  any  other 
Hindu  is  v^ntitled  to  enjoy  in  India.  .  .  . 
After  the  n  eeting  refreshments  were  served 
to  caste  Hindus,  outcastes,  and  Moham- 
medans. They  mingled  together.  Hindus 
and  Mohan  medans  ate  from  the  same  dish. 

So  it  is  probable  that  the  new  Na- 
tionalist riovement,  aided  by  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  that  weigh  upon  the 
proletariat,  will  eventually  destroy 
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these  ancient  caste-institutions;  or  else 
that  the  caste  spirit  will  cease  to  be  an 
impregnable  fortress,  and  that  Gan- 
dhi's millions  of  followers  will  finally 
form  a  caste  by  themselves.  Hindu 
society  has  defeated  the  plans  of  re- 
formers so  often  that  the  latter  possi- 
bility must  be  considered.  If  a  Bol- 
shevist party  should  be  formed  in  India, 
with,  say,  ten  million  members,  it 
might  become  a  new  Hindu  caste  and 
lose  itself  completely  in  the  vast,  dusky 
sea  of  the  Indian  nation. 

Gandhi  has  overthrown  another  bar- 
rier: the  antagonism  between  the  two 
great  religions  of  India,  Hinduism  and 
Mohammedanism.  While  the  Hindus 
have  their  hereditary  caste-system, 
the  Mohammedans  consider  all  men 
absolutely  equal  and  recognize  no  dis- 
tinctions of  birth.  The  Hindus,  for 
both  religious  and  economic  reasons, 
consider  the  cow  a  sacred  animal;  but 
the  Mohammedans  eat  beef.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
forbids  its  followers  to  eat  pork;  but 
the  Hindus  eat  pork.  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans do  not  intermarry;  since 
Hindus  cannot  marry  outside  their 
castes  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
they  cannot  marry  outside  their  reli- 
gion. The  Mohammedans  call  the 
Hindus  *  Kafirs,'  or  at  least  do  not 
consider  them  *men  of  the  Scripture,* 
a  category  that  includes  only  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  These 
social  and  religious  differences,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  the  memory 
they  still  retain  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  have  nourished  a  hereditary 
enmity  between  two  hundred  million 
Hindus  and  seventy  million  Moham- 
medans. England  has  done  all  she 
could  to  widen  this  gulf,  even  encour- 
aging religious  riots;  and  she  has  fa- 
vored the  minority,  that  is  the  Moham- 
medans, against  the  Hindus. 

To  the  despair  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, this  hostility  is  dying  out. 


Two  things  have  contributed  to  a 
cordial  understanding  between  the  two 
factions:  first,  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  and  the  occupation  of  the  holy 
places  of  Islam  by  British  troops, 
which  have  aroused  every  Mohammed- 
an in  India  against  the  English  and 
convinced  him  that  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  will  save  his 
religion;  and  second,  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Hindu  leaders,  particularly  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi,  who  have  helped  their 
Mohammedan  compatriots  to  defend 
their  religion  against  the  British  Em- 
pire. To-day  the  two  confessions  are 
a  unit  in  their  resistance  to  alien  rule. 

The  social  effects  of  this  new  state 
of  mind  are  already  apparent.  Moham- 
medan leaders  have  published  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  the  slaughter  of 
cows,  copying  the  edict  of  the  Emir  of 
Afghanistan,  when  he  declared  war 
''against  England  in  1919.  Followers  of 
the  two  religions  are  showing  each 
other  more  consideration;  and  Mo- 
hammedan religious  leaders  are  begin- 
ning to  include  the  Hindus  among  the 
*men  of  the  Scripture,'  in  order  that 
marriages  between  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans may  have  reli^'.ous  validity. 

Europeans  may  ^^nd  it  hard  to  under- 
stand the  impo  cance  of  Gandhi's  doc- 
trine of  a  'return  to  the  spinning- 
wheel.'  For  many  decades  raw  cotton 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
exports  of  India.  It  has  supplied  the 
spinning-mills  of  Lancashire.  India 
was  compelled  to  buy  back  at  a  high 
price,  in  the  form  of  thread  and  cloth, 
the  raw  cotton  she  raised.  Gandhi  has 
advocated  a  boycott  on  English  goods, 
particularly  textiles.  But  the  people 
must  have  clothing.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  must  either  import 
cotton  machinery  and  have  it  operated 
by  their  own  capitalists,  or  they  must 
return  to  the  spinning-wheel;  that  is, 
they  must  spin  and  weave  in  their 
homes  the  cloth  they  use.  The  first 
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remedy,  to  import  modern  machinery 
from  abroad,  would  encourage  the 
exploitation  of  Hindu  workers  by  their 
own  capitalists;  but  a  return  to  the 
spinning-wheel  emancipates  the  work- 
ers economically  and  preserves  them 
from  the  evils  of  Western  industrial- 
ism. The  charkha,  or  national  spinning- 
wheel,  is  used  more  and  more  with 
every  day  that  passes.  The  result  is 
already  appreciable;  exports  of  British 
cloth  to  India  have  fallen  off  more  than 
one  fourth.  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
imported  fabrics  have  been  burned  by 
mobs;  and  men  of  every  caste  are  wear- 
ing khaddar,  or  coarse  homespun, 
which  is  the  best  that  the  people  can 
make  at  present.  Many  wealthy  men 
have  abandoned  their  fortunes  and 
their  homes  and  gone  willingly  to 
prison.  This  is  typical  of  the  move- 
ment at  present.  In  Europe  the  prole- 
tariat is  ambitious  to  enjoy  the  ma- 
terial comforts  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In 
India  the  intellectuals  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  have  adopted  the 
simple  life  of  the  poor;  the  best  of  the 
intellectuals  have  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed their  p^vvileges  and  wealth,  and 
have  no  home  to-  Hay  but  their  prison. 

The  movement  to  'encourage  home- 
spun industries  has  en^'ed  the  migra- 
tion of  workers  from  the  land  to  the 
industrial  cities,  and  has  given  them  a 
new  employment  in  their  villages. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
India,  women  have  begun  to  play  a 
role  in  pubHc  life.  Thousands  of  Hinc'u 
women  are  laboring  to  promote  homt 
industries.  They  participate  in  con- 
ferences and  congresses.  They  enroll 
as  volunteers  in  illegal  societies,  and 
they,  too,  have  been  put  in  prison. 

Fifteen  thousand  women  attended 
the  Congress  held  in  December  1921, 
at  Ahmedabad,  where  a  Mohammed- 
an woman  was  elected  president  of  the 
women's  section.  Gandhi  himself  ad- 
mitted that  many  of  these  women  did 


not  yet  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
the  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged; but  they  knew  that  they  were 
needed,  and  that  all  India  was  striving 
to  throw  off  British  rule.  The  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Congress  con- 
tained women  members  as  well  as 
members  of  castes  hitherto  despised. 

Gandhi  thus  explains  his  idea  of  the 
part  women  are  to  play  in  the  present 
struggle:  *  Women  Hkewise  should  be 
ready  to  go  to  prison.  It  is  a  matter 
of  gratification  that  three  women  in 
Calcutta  have  already  led  the  way.' 

Women  must  serve  in  the  firing  line; 
they  must  fill  the  ranks  when  the  men 
fall.  Gandhi  has  appealed  to  his  fol- 
lowers not  to  prevent  women  from 
performing  their  duty,  but  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  heritage  of  centuries  of 
enforced  ignorance  and  seclusion  will 
prevent  many  of  them  from  taking  an 
active  part. 

We  have  told  the  English  Government 
not  to  spare  women  and  children.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  spare  them  in  the  Punjab 
during  the  state  of  siege.  .  .  .  If  we  men  are 
ready  to  permit  our  sisters  to  enter  battle 
with  us,  we  must  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  imprison  them  the  same  as  it  does 
us  men.  It  would  be  cowardly  to  hurl  a 
challenge  at  our  enemy,  and  then  to  abuse 
that  enemy  for  accepting  our  challenge. 

So  Gandhi  advises  the  women  to 
organize  and  to  enlist  in  the  illegal 
Volunteer  Association.  The  women's 
section  of  the  National  Congress  has 
adopted  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  present  agitation,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  its  future  possibiH- 
ties,  is  the  formation  of  organizations 
among  workingmen,  under  the  encour- 
agement of  political  leaders.  Until 
Grandhi  took  hold  of  it,  the  Nationalist 
movement  was  confined  to  the  middle 
classes  and  had  not  touched  the  com- 
mon people.  The  Nationalist  con- 
gresses opposed  the  EngUsh  Govern- 
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ment  but  feebly  and  used  English  in 
their  proceedings,  so  that  the  author- 
ities followed  their  debates  with  ease. 
Since  Gandhi  proclaimed  his  pro- 
gramme of  non-cooperation,  of  organ- 
izing the  masses,  of  boycotting  British 
goods  and  returning  to  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Nationalism  has  spread  rapidly 
among  the  masses  and  its  vehicle  of 
agitation  has  been  the  native  tongue. 
The  leaders  realize  that  a  political 
revolution  is  impossible  unless  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  moral  and  material 
elevation  of  the  common  people.  There- 
fore they  have  organized  industrial 
and  rural  workers  and  instructed  them 
in  the  programme  of  the  Congress. 
Political  leaders  have  formed  trade 
unions  in  the  big  manufacturing  cen- 
tres, and  most  of  the  strikes  of  which 
we  are  hearing  are  really  revolts  against 
English  rule.  In  truth,  the  proletariat 
is  still  far  from  class-consciousness,  and 
its  members  respond  readily  to  a  sum- 
mons to  fight  a  foreign  despotism, 
though  it  comes  from  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  intellectuals. 

Two  opposing  forces  are  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  present  labor  move- 
ment. Young  men  returning  from 
England  wish  to  organize  the  workers 
along  trade-union  lines.  Another  group 
of  leaders,  deriving  its  inspiration 
exclusively  from  native  ideals,  advo- 
cates an  anarchist-communist  scheme 
of  organization.  The  first  would  cen- 
tralize the  labor  movement;  the  second 
would  decentralize  it. 

Gandhi  has  wavered  between  these 
two  tendencies:  as  a  trained  lawyer  he 
is  attracted  by  Enghsh  constitutional 
precedents;  as  a  Hindu  he  is  inclined 
to  solve  political  and  social  problems 
by  means  that  appeal  directly  to  the 


individual  rather  than  to  an  organized 
group.  The  first  tendency  has  proved 
most  baneful  in  his  case,  and  threatens 
his  leadership  in  the  struggle  with 
British  imperialism.  For  Gandhi  is 
always  ready  to  make  concessions  and 
compromises;  but  when  he  deals  with 
an  enemy  as  shrewd  and  as  experienced 
as  the  English,  he  proves  wanting. 
That  is  where  his  successes,  if  any,  are 
likely  to  be  transitory.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  he  has  based  his  pro- 
gramme upon  the  Hindu  philosophy 
and  temperament,  his  influence  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  social  evolution  of  his 
country.  It  is  only  from  the  latter 
source  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
will  draw  new  life  and  inspiration. 

India,  in  striking  contrast  with  Eu- 
rope, has  always  attached  more  im- 
portance to  her  social  structure  than 
to  her  political  structure.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  even  her  complicated 
caste-system  possesses  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  popes  and  cardinals  and 
conclaves  and  congresses.  Each  indi- 
vidual applies  the  rules  of  his  caste  or 
his  religion  for  himself;  he  obeys  an 
abstract  idea  and  not  a  human  author- 
ity seated  above  him. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  method  of 
self-government  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion that  Gandhi  seeks  to  apply  to 
India.  The  success  of  his  movement 
will  depend  in  the  future  on  the  con- 
stancy and  consistency  with  which  he 
clings  to  this  principle  of  attaining 
lofty  social  and  national  objectives  by 
perfecting  the  individual.  It  is  fairly 
safe  to  predict  that  Gandhi  will  fail 
as  a  politician,  but  that  his  doctrine 
will  be  an  important  milepost  in  the 
social  revolution  that  is  now  in  progress 
in  India. 
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[We  print  below  two  essays  from  the  collection  by  Gor'kii,  just  published  in  Europe,  which 
we  mention  in  our  book  list.  The  first  is  from  the  Liberal  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  February  25; 
the  second  from  a  Socialist-Chauvinist  weekly.  Die  Glocke,  of  February  20.] 


I.     FOOLS  AND  ROBBERS 


A  FAVORITE  character  in  Russian 
folklore  is  Ivanushka  the  Fool.  He  is 
represented  as  a  man  who  bears  all  the 
buffeting  and  injustice  of  life  with 
patience,  and  comes  out  best  in  the  end, 
not  because  he  is  wise  or  bold  or  enter- 
prising, but  because  he  is  humble  and 
submissive.  In  the  stories  his  unassum- 
ing meekness  is  always  rewarded  with 
wealth,  happiness,  a  wise  and  beautiful 
wife,  and  even  a  royal  throne;  while  in 
real  life  —  Well,  we  all  know  from  our 
own  experience  how  real  life  treats  that 
kind  of  people. 

The  folklore  of  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
manic races  either  represents  the  fool 
as  a  man  on  his  guard,  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  fool  for  the  purpose  of 
self-defense,  or  treats  him  with  irony, 
sarcasm,  and  contempt. 

With  us  Russians  the  fool  is  *a  fool  to 
the  point  of  holiness.'  If  we  make  fun  of 
him,  we  do  so  gently  and  tenderly,  and 
often  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  that 
verges  on  sadness;  and  we  are  constant- 
ly brought  to  a  halt  by  a  tender  yearn- 
ing to  make  the  fool  happy. 

In  our  folklore  the  fool  always  profits 
by  the  strength  of  his  neighbor,  not 
through  getting  the  better  of  that 
strength,  but  by  persuading  it  to  serve 
him.  The  powerful  help  the  weak  and 
foolish  out  of  pity  for  their  folly.  At  the 
service  of  the  fool  stand  the  'gray- 
brown,  dark-fox-colored,  oracle-speak- 
ing horse,'  the  'little  crooked  horse,' 
the  'frog  queen,'  and  the  'supernatu- 
2U 


rally  white  Vassilissa.'  Meanwhile  the 
fool  does  nothing  personally  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  difficult  situations 
into  which  his  folly  repeatedly  plunges 
him  —  unless  it  be  to  weep  bitter  tears 
and  lament  his  blunders.  He  is  a 
temperamentally  weak  being,  always 
depending  upon  chance  or  some  special 
dispensation  of  Providence  to  save  him, 
invariably  awaiting  help  from  without, 
and  indiflferent  whence  it  comes,  though 
it  be  from  the  very  anti-Christ.  But  in 
the  end  his  patient,  long-suffering  folly 
is  invariably  rewarded  with  a  carefree 
life.  And  this  is  the  important  point; 
for  right  here  we  put  our  finger  upon 
the  social  lesson  which  our  folklore 
concerning  the  fool  teaches. 

Man  is  represented  as  surviving  all 
the  evils  that  beset  him,  although  he 
does  not  himself  conquer  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  although  he  merely  circum- 
vents obstacles  instead  of  removing 
them.  His  posterity  will  encounter  the 
same  difficulties  and  disasters  that  he 
has  encountered,  and,  like  him,  they 
rest  their  hope  in  the  help  of  the 
'gray-brown  horse.'  Ivanushka  the 
Fool  is  an  invention  of  the  peasants, 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  constant  de- 
pendence upon  the  forces  of  nature;  he 
is  an  invention  of  the  common  people, 
the  fruit  of  whose  labors  is  invisible  be- 
cause it  is  consumed  and  vanishes  with 
every  passing  season.  The  peasant  toils 
incessantly,  but  he  creates  nothing 
permanent;  and  for  this  reason  he  has 
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no  just  pride  in  the  product  of  his  labor. 
His  folklore  leads  him  out  of  this  un- 
happy reality  into  another  world  — 
into  a  new  reality  of  the  imagination, 
impersonated  in  the  happy  fate  of  the 
fool,  as  symbolized  in  the  ultimate  good 
fortune  of  Ivanushka. 

A  popular  proverb  says :  *  The  fool  is 
lucky.'  Another  proverb,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  envy  in  it,  says:  *  Stupid  as  a 
bumble-bug,  happy  as  a  hog.'  Still  an- 
other peasant  proverb  runs:  *The  fool 
lives  not  by  his  toil,  but  by  his  luck.' 

Most  townspeople  live  under  condi- 
tions that  give  them  an  entirely  differ- 
ent attitude  toward  Ivanushka  the 
Fool.  In  the  city  a  man  sees  all  about 
him  evidence  of  the  marvelous  con- 
quests of  mind  over  the  forces  of  na- 
ture; he  sees  these  triumphs  embodied 
in  palaces,  churches,  and  monuments, 
that  incorporate  the  genius  and  the 
labor  of  men  crystallized  throughout 
the  centuries  in  stone  and  metal.  The 
city  is  a  poem  of  labor,  a  poem  written 
in  visible  things.  The  environment  of 
the  city  man  reminds  him  constantly  of 
his  universality,  of  his  all-comprehend- 
ing power;  it  tends  to  inspire  him  with 
respect  for  himself,  with  trust  in  the 
might  of  his  intellect,  with  love  for  un- 
remitting labor. 

Literature  is  likewise  for  the  most 
part  a  product  of  the  city,  although  our 
Russian  literature  occupies  itself  rela- 
tively little  with  town  society.  Most  of 
our  writers  have  written  about  the 
country  and  country  life.  That  may  be 
because  our  written  literature,  as  well 
as  our  oral  folklore,  also  chooses  for  its 
hero,  for  its  typical  character,  Ivanush- 
ka the  Fool. 

Platon  Karatayev,  one  of  the  most 
successful,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
*good'  Russian  hero  in  fiction,  is  but 
Ivanushka  the  Fool  under  another 
mask.  So  i§  that  pious  world-reformer, 
Akim,  the  *  gilder.'  He  rejects  with  the 
eoritempt  of  a  just  man  all  city  culture, 


The  searching  irony  of  the  villager  per- 
vades Akim's  whole  character  —  an 
irony,  the  profoundly  reactionary  pur- 
port of  which  we  do  not  adequately 
realize;  for  the  active  purpose  of  the 
folklore  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  word  of  mouth  is  to  create  a 
*good'  man,  a  man  who  has  *a  heart,' 
a  *fair  and  just'  man,  in  the  midst  of 
the  horde  of  evil  men  and  of  the  evil 
surroundings  that  encompass  him. 
Dostoevskii's  Alyosa  Karamasov,  like 
Platon  Karatayev  and  Akim,  is  also 
endowed  with  the  typical  qualities  of 
the  national  hero;  he,  too,  *  lives  for  the 
day.'  He,  too,  is  a  helpless  person;  and, 
like  Ivanushka,  he  accepts  submissively 
all  the  insults  and  misfortunes  that 
unkindly  fate  showers  upon  him. 
Dostoevskii  made  a  still  more  deter- 
mined and  happier  attempt  to  develop 
Ivanushka  the  Fool  into  a  literary  type 
in  his  work.  The  Idiots. 

R.  S.  Lyeskov,  one  of  our  greatest 
geniuses,  a  man  who  is  not  yet  ap- 
preciated at  his  true  worth,  but  who 
possessed  a  marvelous  knowledge  of 
Russian  life  and  a  marvelous  command 
of  the  Russian  tongue,  devoted  the  best 
efforts  of  his  literary  career  to  the  same 
kind  of  prestidigitation  —  to  an  effort 
to  build  an  immortal  monument  from 
this  friable  material.  He  devoted  all 
his  genius  and  power  to  creating  char- 
acters clear  as  crystal,  taken  from  every 
rank  of  society,  who  expressed  this 
idea  of  a  'just'  fool  among  sinners.  .  .  . 

All  Russian  literature  portrays  to  us, 
in  its  efforts  to  create  a  permanent 
native  type,  men  of  weak  will,  in- 
capable of  energetic  action.  Although 
energetic,  strong-willed  Russians  pre- 
sent themselves  occasionally  in  real 
life,  either  they  are  not  described  at  all 
in  our  literature,  or  they  are  dragged  in 
deformed  as  evil  geniuses.  The  really 
worthwhile  and  efficient  man,  who 
fights  valiantly  and  obstinately  to  gain 
social  or  personal  ends,  is  either  entirely 
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lacking  in  Russian  literature  or  figures 
there  as  an  avaricious  villain. 

None  the  less,  our  writers  have  from 
the  beginning  hunted  zealously  for  just 
and  good  characters.  That  pursuit 
leads  them  into  an  odd  byway.  Wher- 
ever our  poets  and  story-writers  revolt 
against  the  idea  of  making  their  good 
characters  helpless  idiots,  they  make 
them  foreigners.  Gontscharov  repre- 
sents his  model  hero  as  an  industrious 
German,  Gogol  as  a  Greek,  Turgenev 
as  a  Bulgar,  Lyeskov  as  a  Swiss;  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  cool- 
headed  fanatic,  Constantine  Leontyev, 
ranks  Von  Optino,  his  *  orthodox  Ger- 
man Suderheim, '  above  all  the  sages  of 
the  desert. 

We  need  the  man  of  'righteous  con- 
duct,' the  man  with  the  *  heart  of  gold.' 
We  seek  him  with  zeal,  but  we  do  not 
find  him;  so  we  take  for  our  model  the 
folklore  hero,  Ivanushka  the  Fool,  who 
*  lives  for  the  day.'  We  never  conceive 
a  man  of  positive,  energetic,  and  yet 
righteous  character  as  one  of  ourselves. 
If  we  do  conceive  such  a  man,  we  at 
once  either  suspect  his  motives  or  hate 
and  malign  him;  in  our  own  hearts  we 
are  afraid  of  him. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  fool  is  a 
very  useful  character  —  especially  for  a 
down-trodden  nation,  struggling  to  as- 
sert itself. 

However,  we  Russians  do  not  lavish 
our  afi*ection  upon  Ivanushka  the  Fool 
alone.  We  also  love  with  wonderful  de- 
votion both  the  poor  in  spirit  and  re- 
pentant robbers. 

Western  Europe  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  our  conception,  *a  pious  sim- 
pleton pleasing  to  God';  at  least,  not 
in  the  form  familiar  to  us  Russians. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Vassilissa  the 
Blessed  have  nothing  whatever  in 
common.  The  *  saintly  conjurer'  of 
Catholic  legend  is  a  man  who  brings 
the  Madonna  a  gift  wrought  by  the  art 
of  which  he  is  a  master;  he  brings  her 


his  gift  without  humiliating  himself; 
his  love  is  a  joyful  love.  But  Panfalon, 
the  pious  simpleton,  as  Lyeskov  por- 
trays him,  exhibits  himself  before  the 
people  in  the  humiliating  role  of  a  man 
essentially  mean  in  both  station  and 
spirit  —  a  mountebank. 

Russia's  pious  simpleton  serves  his 
God  with  fear.  His  love  is  darkened 
with  tribulation  and  dread.  He  con- 
ducts himself  as  if  he  were  proud  in  his 
heart  of  his  own  debasement,  and 
anxious  to  say  before  God  and  men: 

*  Behold,  O  Thou,  my  Lord,  how  I 
torture  and  debase  myself  to  serve  Thy 
glory!  Behold,  O  my  fellow  men,  how  I 
crucify  myself  for  your  salvation!  Do 
you  behold  this?' 

*Joy  of  the  righteous  in  God'  is  in 
Russia  the  joy  of  the  great  martyrs  who 
scourge  themseves  until  they  become 
unconscious  and  glory  in  their  suffering, 
believing  that  through  this  self-inflicted 
torment  they  purchase  eternal  salva- 
tion. 

In  his  literary  form,  this  pious  simple- 
ton as  we  meet  him  in  everyday  life 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Ivanushka 
the  Fool;  but  he  suggests  more  the 
characters  of  Karamasov,  Opiskin,  or 
even  Araktscheyev,  the  *  genuine  igno- 
rant Russian  nobleman.'  All  of  these — 
Araktscheyev,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the 
Saltytschicha,  Opiskin,  Karamasov, 
and  Dostoevskii  himself  —  derived  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure  from  self- 
inflicted  pain  and  suffering.  Psycho- 
paths apply  to  this  sentiment  the  name 

*  sadism.' 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  demand  creates 
supply;  where  men  voluntarily  torture 
themselves  upon  the  rack,  the  rack  is 
constantly  convenient.  The  Russian 
loves  to  suffer. 

Of  course,  the  pious  simpleton  is 
nevertheless  a  more  vigorous  character 
than  the  fool;  sometimes  he  protests 
and  unmasks  a  villain,  although  he  is 
obviously  somewhat  out  of  character  in 
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such  performances.  The  pious  simple- 
ton lives  in  dirt  and  hunger  in  the  midst 
of  well-fed  and  externally  clean  society. 
But  his  cynicism  is  not  that  of  Diogenes, 
of  a  man  who  comprehends  the  tragedy 
of  life  and  realizes  the  injustice  that  the 
world  inflicts  on  men.  No,  his  cynicism 
is  merely  that  of  a  wild  animal,  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  significance 
of  life  and  the  loftiness  of  human  nature. 

We  keep  recurring  to  the  pious 
simpleton  in  our  search  for  a  righteous 
man.  Men  like  Selivanov  and  Rasputin 
become  prominent  in  Russia  because 
we  are  ever  intent  upon  this  peculiar 
quest.  The  life  of  the  pious  simpleton 
is  a  stupid  and  malicious  negation  of 
what  life  should  be;  and,  beyond  ques- 
tion, it  is  this  negation  that  lends  him 
the  reputation  of  a  righteous  man.  We 
are  seeking  a  man  who  is  better  than 
ourselves,  and  we  regard  the  pious  sim- 
pleton as  better  merely  because  he  lives 
under  worse  conditions  than  we  do. 
That  satisfies  us  to  a  degree. 

Last  of  all,  we  Russians  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  repentant  robber.  This 
robber  is  represented  as  a  horrible, 
cruel,  pitiless  man;  but  suddenly  some 
higher  impulse,  a  moment  of  weariness 
with  his  wretched  life,  takes  possession 
of  him  and  he  says :  — 

Fighting  and  robbing  filled  my  youth. 
Blood  I  shed  without  stint; 
But  now  old  age  approaches  — 
I  must  think  of  saving  my  soul. 

The  Russian  robber  likewise  is  a  man 
without  strength  of  will,  without  self- 
confidence;  and  doubtless  his  cruelty  is 
explained  by  his  defects.  He  sets  out  to 
do  much  and  accomplishes  little.  It  is 
as  if  he  were  constantly  asking  himself: 
*What  would  happen  if  I  did  that?' 

But  our  folklore  and  legends  delight 
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in  robbers  only  after  their  career  of 
crime  is  over,  after  they  have  repented 
of  their  sins  and  are  taking  thought  of 
saving  their  souls. 

The  fool,  the  pious  simpleton,  and  the 
repentant  sinner  —  these  are  the  three 
characters  that  almost  monopolize  our 
folklore  and  our  literature.  It  is  easiest 
for  us  to  conceive  a  good  man  as  a  suf- 
fering fool,  or  a  pious  simpleton,  or  a 
sinner  who  inevitably  and  necessarily 
must  repent  of  his  sins;  for  we  can 
conceive  a  good  man  only  in  our  own 
image,  only  as  a  person  resembling 
ourselves.  That  is  the  whole  story. 

And  have  you  paused  to  think  for 
what  purpose  we  eventually  employ  a 
good  man?  Never  to  delight  in  him,  to 
regard  him  proudly  as  our  own  crea- 
tion; never  to  help  him  realize  his  ideals 
and  aspirations  —  never!  We  use  the 
righteous  man  as  a  scapegoat  upon 
whom  we  can  unload  the  whole  burden  of 
responsibility  for  our  mental  and  moral 
indolence  and  remissness,  a  scapegoat 
to  carry  our  personal  and  social  sins 
into  the  wilderness. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  degradation  and 
fecklessness  of  our  lives.  We  ascribe 
the  rabble  that  we  have  brought  forth 
in  this  world  to  the  bureaucracy,  to  the 
police,  to  the  intellectual  classes,  to  our 
literature,  to  the  vast  extent  of  our 
country,  or  to  lack  of  transportation; 
we  attribute  that  rabble  to  a  thousand 
things,  but  never  to  ourselves.  We 
stake  all  our  hope  upon  Nicholas  the 
Benevolent,  upon  *Mr.  Perhaps,'  upon 
the  Allies,  upon  the  army,  upon  Milyu- 
kov,  upon  Gutschkov,  upon  the  saints, 
upon  the  prophets,  or  upon  the  heretics 
—  upon  anything  in  the  world  except 
ourselves. 
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II.  EMANCIPATION 

A  CATASTROPHE,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  before  known,  has  shattered 
and  crushed  the  very  nations  of  Europe 
that  have  accompUshed  most  to  Hber- 
ate  the  human  mind  from  the  sad  heri- 
tage left  it  by  the  imagination  of  the 
ancient  East  —  a  heritage  that  has 
weighed  like  lead  upon  the  reason  and 
the  will  of  man ;  a  heritage  of  mysticism, 
superstition,  pessimism,  anarchy,  and 
kindred  things,  that  breed  like  musty 
fungus  wherever  men  lose  faith  in  life. 

We  know  that  among  the  peoples  of 
the  East  sentiment  and  feeling  out- 
balance reason  and  judgment.  They 
rate  speculation  above  analysis,  and 
exalt  mystical  dogmas  above  scientific 
hypotheses.  The  European  guides  and 
masters  his  thoughts.  The  man  of  the 
East  is  the  slave  and  servant  of  his 
fancy.  He  is  still  the  man  of  antiquity, 
a  founder  of  religions  and  spinner  of 
obscure  metaphysics.  He  feels,  but  he 
does  not  investigate;  and  he  possesses 
almost  no  faculty  for  systematizing  and 
organizing  his  experiences  in  scientific 
form. 

So  the  man  of  the  East,  apprehending 
the  power  of  natural  forces  by  feeling 
alone,  and  making  them  only  subjects 
for  speculation,  ends  by  deifying  them, 
by  submitting  to  them  without  resist- 
ance, and  by  serving  them  as  he  would 
something  exalted  and  divine.  In  con- 
trast to  him,  the  man  of  the  West, 
thanks  to  his  science,  masters  the  forces 
of  nature,  subdues  them  to  his  will,  and 
makes  them  serve  his  interests  and  his 
reason. 

The  function  of  European  science, 
therefore,  is  to  study  the  forces  of  na- 
ture and  to  utilize  them  in  the  service  of 
mankind;  to  free  the  individual  from 
the  grip  of  dogma,  superstition,  prej- 
udice, and  voluntary  servitude;  and 
to  transform  man's  liberated  physical 
energy  into  dynamic  mental  power. 


FROM  THE  ORIENT 

This  function  of  science  in  our  Euro- 
pean civilization  is  incomprehensible 
for  the  East.  Not  until  late  in  the  last 
century  did  the  more  alert  minds  of 
Asia  begin  to  profit  by  Europe's  scien- 
tific progress,  and  to  adopt  her  ways  of 
thinking  and  her  modes  of  action. 

The  East,  seeking  to  direct  her  ex- 
cited emotionalism  into  a  definite  chan- 
nel, invented  asceticism,  monastic  in- 
stitutions, hermit  discipline,  and  other 
devices  for  fleeing  and  denying  the 
world.  Narcotics,  like  opium,  that  un- 
naturally dull  the  nerves,  come  to  us 
from  India.    To  the  enervated  but 
morbidly  sensitive  man  of  the  East,  an 
earthquake  is  an  illusion,  but  life  after 
death  is  so  vivid  and  real  that  he  devo  tes  ! 
his  whole  life  to  preparing  for  the  repose  | 
of  paradise.  Thus  the  hermits  of  the  ; 
Thebais  interpreted  life ;  thus  the  Indian  j 
ascetics  and  mystics  interpret  it. 

From  the  Orient  we  receive  cults 
that  seek  to  prevent  perpetuation  of 
the  race,  anarchist  'flight  from  life,' 
pilgrimages  that  repudiate  all  social 
and  political  organization.  Religious 
intolerance,  fanaticism,  frenzies  of 
faith,  are  products  of  Oriental  exalta- 
tion; and  though  most  Western  na- 
tions have  been  inoculated  with  their 
virus,  they  are  not  typical  of  Western 
civilization.  Any  healthy  man  may  be- 
come a  leper;  but  leprosy  is,  none  the 
less,  a  disease  of  the  Orient. 

Positive  labor  is  the  characteristic 
ideal  of  Europe.  This  reveals  itself  in 
our  whole  attitude  toward  life,  and 
in  a  civilization  founded  upon  research 
and  labor,  not  upon  suggestion  and  ^ 
dogma.  I 

The  man  of  the  East  looks  forward  to  I 
eternal  bliss  and  eternal  repose  in  a  n 
sphere  of  fancy,  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  physical.  The  European  seeks  y 
durable  happiness  here  below;  the  goal  " 
of  European  civilization  is  to  extend 
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itself  over  the  globe,  to  inculcate  its 
methods  and  ideas  in  all  mankind. 
Europe's  solution  of  life  is  equality  and 
freedom,  based  upon  investigation, 
exact  knowledge,  and  productive  toil. 

Soddi,  famous  for  his  researches  in 
radioactivity,  has  summarized  the 
present  state  of  European  science  in 
these  words :  — 

We  are  fully  justified  in  our  faith  that  man 
will  eventually  be  able  to  employ  in  his 
service  elementary  sources  of  energy  that 
nature  still  jealously  hides  from  him.  The 
progress  of  physics  has  brought  us  to  a 
turning-point  in  the  advance  of  civlization. 
We  are  making  the  first  steps  upward;  we 
are  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  a  ladder  that 
reaches  the  skies.  Athough  we  cannot 
pierce  the  veil  of  the  future,  all  evidence 
points  to  our  eventual  mastery  over  nature. 
The  possibility  of  a  new  order,  under  condi- 
tions of  existence  better  than  we  now  dare 
predict,  is  no  mere  comfort  of  empty 
words,  no  consolation  from  another  world; 
these  are  attainments  within  our  grasp  here 
below.  We  shall  have  to  battle  for  them; 
we  shall  have  to  wrench  them  by  main  force 
from  the  jealous  hands  of  nature,  just  as 
we  have  won  our  victories  in  the  past.  They 
will  be  a  product  of  our  common  labor,  of 
that  cooperative  and  correlated  effort  that 
reaches  far  beyond  what  single  individuals 
can  accomplish. 

That  is  the  battle  cry  of  the  Euro- 
pean, strong  in  the  creative  power  of 
his  will  and  his  reason. 

Lao-tse,  the  Chinese  sage,  taught: 
*The  only  thing  I  fear  is  the  man  of 
action.  The  whole  world  should  dis- 
suade the  doer.  If  all  men  would  but 
cease  to  act,  then  perfect  peace  would 
reign  on  earth.' 

Here  yawns  a  chasm  that  can  never 
be  spanned  between  Orient  and  Oc- 
cident. This  peculiar  quality  of  thought 
in  the  Oriental,  born  of  despair  and 
self-surrender,  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  stagnant  civilization  of  Asiatic 
countries.  This  suppression  of  the  per- 
sonality, this  distrust  of  reason  and  will, 


this  lack  of  faith  in  one's  own  power, 
explains  the  hopeless  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  of  the  East.  For  thousands 
of  years  the  average  Oriental  has  not 
been  a  man  of  this  world. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  some  activity 
even  in  the  East,  but  it  is  not  self- 
directed  and  spontaneous.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  concession  to  the  stern 
dictates  of  necessity.  The  Oriental  does 
not  know  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
productive  toil.  He  is  blind  to  its 
poetry.  The  pathos  of  labor  does  not 
enter  his  consciousness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the 
West  long  since  reached  a  stage  of  evo- 
lution where  they  understand  the  uni- 
versal law  of  labor.  For  them  action  is 
the  only  thing  powerful  enough  to 
liberate  mankind  from  the  chains  of 
tradition,  from  the  yoke  of  a  natural 
environment  that  inhibits  the  free 
mental  development  of  the  individual. 
In  the  West,  labor  expresses  the  collec- 
tive will  of  mankind  —  determination 
to  create  conditions  that  will  enable 
men  constantly  to  widen  their  conquest 
over  nature,  and  to  subdue  nature's 
forces  to  the  will  and  service  of  man- 
kind. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  drawing  this 
antithesis  between  the  East  and  the 
West  I  do  not  assume  peculiarities  of 
race  that  create  insurmountable  differ- 
ences between  Mongols  and  Aryans, 
or  Aryans  and  Semites.  No,  my  faith 
in  reason,  analytical  research,  and  labor 
is  too  strong  for  me  to  regard  mere 
transitory  varieties  as  eternal  types. 
The  Semites,  for  example,  are  an 
Oriental  people,  but  who  would  deny 
their  remarkable  contributions  to  Eu- 
ropean civilization?  Who  would  ques- 
tion their  creative  power,  their  love  for 
productive  labor? 

I  am  contrasting  only  two  attitudes 
toward  the  world,  two  habits  of 
thought,  two  souls.  Their  underlying 
motive  is  the  same :  seeking  for  happi- 
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ness,  for  self-perfection,  for  spiritual 
freedom.  But  in  consequence  of  a 
great  number  of  complicated  causes, 
most  of  the  human  race  has  not  yet 
freed  itself  from  its  ancient  fear  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  has  not  yet  learned 
to  recognize  the  power  of  its  own  will, 
does  not  yet  feel  that  it  is  mistress  of  its 
planet,  has  not  yet  comprehended  the 
possibilities  of  vital,  positive  labor 


which  is  the  beginning  of  all  begin- 
nings. 

Unquestionably,  physical  environ- 
ment has  influenced  the  people  of  the 
Orient  since  earliest  days.  Its  effect 
has  been  to  suppress  the  personality 
and  the  will.  But  in  the  end,  man's  at- 
titude toward  productive  labor  is  what 
gives  him  his  place  in  civilization  and 
determines  his  value  to  the  world. 


EURIPIDES  FOR  TO-DAY 


BY  J.  B.  CHAPMAN 

From  To-Day,  March 
(Literary  Quarterly) 


With  Euripides,  the  son  of  Mnes- 
archus  from  the  Attic  deme  of  Phyle, 
there  are  few  readers  of  To-Day  who 
have  not  at  least  one  point  in  common ; 
for  Euripides  was  a  lover  of  books,  the 
first,  indeed,  of  whom  ancient  records 
tell,  and  the  library  which  he  collected 
was  a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
and  of  comfort  to  him.  To  this  claim 
for  admission  into  good-fellowship  let  it 
be  added  that  the  poet's  whole  life  was 
spent  in  pursuit  of  the  golden  mean, 
that  in  him  the  poor  and  oppressed 
found  an  ever-ready  champion,  and 
that  the  middle  classes  are  boldly 
claimed  by  him  to  be  the  best  part  of 
the  community  and  the  salvation  of  a 
State. 

The  first  fifty  years  of  the  life  of 
Euripides  were  coincident  with  the 
most  brilliant  age  of  Athenian  history, 
for  tradition  persists  in  placing  his  birth 

even  on  that  day  when  Light 
Wrestled  with  Darkness  there  at  Salamis, 
And  the  world  trembled  in  the  gulf  of  fears, 
While  God  unseen  held  up  the  balances. 


Like  Pericles  and  Socrates  and  other 
bright  spirits  of  the  time,  Euripides 
early  came  under  the  influence  of  Anax- 
agoras,  whose  pioneer  work  in  science 
and  philosophy  did  so  much  to  enkin- 
dle that  extraordinary  blaze  of  spiritual 
life  in  which  ancient  Athens  stands 
illumined  amid  the  pagan  darkness  of 
her  contemporaries.  The  studies  of 
Anaxagoras  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  change  from  chaos  to  cosmos  in  all 
things  is  the  work  of  a  conscious  Power 
which  is  outside  of,  and  forms  no  part 
of,  the  mass  upon  which  it  operates. 
This  power  he  called  Nous  or  Intelli- 
gence, and  its  subsequent  deification 
by  himself  or  his  disciples  swelled  the 
stream  of  monotheistic  belief  which 
had  begun  to  flow  among  the  intellec- 
tuals of  Athens,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning of  that  wonderful  century. 

Euripides,  however,  was  not  much 
concerned  with  the  single  or  multiple 
nature  of  the  unknown  forces  which 
make  or  mar  the  life  of  man.  *  God 'or 
*the  Gods'  come  indifferently  from  his 
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pen;  but  despite  many  instances  which 
cause  him  to  doubt,  he  maintains  deep 
in  his  heart  a  belief  in  some  great  and 
guiding  Power.  To  Euripides,  life  is 
the  same  enigma  as  it  is  to  thinkers  of 
every  age;  the  solution  is  beyond  him; 
the  solution,  indeed,  can  come  only 
when  this  life  of  ours  is  merged  into 
what  he  calls  *that  other  form  of  life,' 
to  which  man  has  given  a  strange  and 
sinister  name. 

Who  knoweth  if  the  thing  that  we  call  Death 
Be  Life,  and  our  Life  dying  who  knoweth? 
Save  only  that  all  we  beneath  the  sun 
Are  sick  and  suffering,  and  those  foregone 
Not  sick,  nor  touched  with  evil  any  more. 

Euripides  was  nearly  thirty  years  of 
age  before  a  play  of  his  was  even  ac- 
cepted for  production  on  the  Athenian 
stage,  and  he  was  forty-three  before  the 
first  prize  fell  to  his  lot.  In  fact,  in  all 
the  fifty  years  of  his  literary  activity, 
only  five  times  was  the  leading  prize 
awarded  to  him.  Now,  as  the  good 
burghers  who  were  chosen  each  year  to 
allocate  the  dramatic  laurels  at  the 
festival  of  Dionysus  must  have  repre- 
sented with  fair  accuracy  the  opinion  of 
their  contemporaries,  no  further  evi- 
dence than  the  record  just  given  is  re- 
quired to  indicate  the  unpopularity  of 
Euripides  as  a  playwright.  One  reason 
for  his  eclipse,  no  doubt,  was  that  he 
had  a  life-long  opponent  in  Sophocles, 
whose  artistic  perfection  itself  may  have 
caused  the  younger  dramatist  to  diva- 
gate from  the  traditional  highway  of 
Tragedy. 

But  the  non-success  of  Euripides, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  brilliance  of  his  rivals  as  to 
the  temperament  of  the  man  himself. 
The  character  of  *sad  Electra's  poet' 
has  been  dissected  by  scores  of  critics 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  onward,  and 
numerous  indeed  are  the  epithets  that 
have  been  coupled  with  his  name.  In 
the  case  of  people  who  lay  no  claim  to 
education,  it  may  be  pardonable  to 


place  a  label,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
unknown  and  to  dismiss  all  further 
thought  of  it  from  the  mind.  But  a 
phenomenon  named  is  not  necessarily  a 
phenomenon  understood,  and  this  state- 
ment is  none  the  less  true  when  the 
phenomenon  in  question  is  a  genius 
among  men.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to 
find  so  many  students  of  the  Drama, 
ripe  scholars  most  of  them,  endeavor- 
ing to  satisfy  themselves  or  their  read- 
ers by  attaching  a  label  to  a  writer  like 
Euripides.  Casuist,  misogynist,  cynic, 
misanthrope,  sentimentalist,  mystic, 
realist,  and  rationalist  are  some  of  the 
inscriptions  which  those  labels  bear; 
and  there  is  an  element  of  justification 
for  nearly  every  one  of  them,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  atheist  or  botcher,  despite 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes  or  of 
Swinburne.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
the  foregoing  epithets  at  once  suggests 
that  the  poet  was  a  man  of  so  many 
sides,  a  writer  of  such  varied  attain- 
ments, that  these  cannot  be  dismissed 
under  the  brevity  of  any  one  label. 

By  nature  Euripides  was  sensitive 
and  reserved,  and  like  most  Intellec- 
tuals he  was  ahead  of  his  times.  Herein 
lies  the  explanation  of  his  contemporary 
unpopularity  and  also  of  his  posthu- 
mous fame.  In  democratic  Athens,  one 
sure  road  to  favor  was  a  mastery  of 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  This  art  Euripides 
studied,  but  not  to  practise.  He  would 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  dema- 
gogues who  latterly  led  his  city  to  its 
doom.  Indeed,  no  one,  not  even  Soc- 
rates himself,  was  more  outspoken  than 
Euripides  in  denouncing  the  glib  talkers 
of  his  day. 

Upon  his  plays,  however,  the  per- 
suasive art  had  a  marked  efi'ect;  and 
although  his  set  speeches  with  their 
carefully  balanced  arguments  appear 
sometimes  rather  out  of  place  upon  the 
stage,  the  dramas  of  Euripides  in  later 
times  provided  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  those  *  brief  sententious  precepts' 
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by  means  of  which,  as  Milton  asserts, 
moral  prudence  can  best  be  taught. 
Against  the  seven  plays  of  Aeschylus 
and  the  seven  of  Sophocles  which  pos- 
terity took  the  trouble  to  preserve,  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  complete  plays  of 
Euripides  and  many  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us. 

On  the  traditional  mould  of  the 
Greek  Drama,  designed  by  Aeschylus 
and  perfected  by  the  genius  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  third  of  the  great  tragedians 
made  little  formal  change.  True,  he 
put  the  Prologue  to  a  more  definite  use 
than  his  predecessors  had  done,  gave  to 
the  choral  ode  the  nature  of  a  musical 
interlude  rather  than  of  an  integral 
part  of  the  play,  and  showed  a  prefer- 
ence for  endings  with  a  deus  ex  machina 
in  control;  but  within  the  tragic  mould 
Euripides  set  at  work  forces  which  were 
destined  to  shatter  it  for  all  time.  The 
grandeur  of  Aeschylus  and  the  idealism 
of  Sophocles  were  succeeded  in  Eu- 
ripides by  a  realism  the  influence  of 
which  may  be  traced  through  the  New 
Comedy  of  Greece  and  its  Roman  de- 
rivatives, through  the  Renaissance  lit- 
erature of  France  and  of  England,  down 
to  the  stage  plays  of  to-day.  The  real- 
ism of  Euripides  in  character-drawing 
and  the  romantic  element  which  he  in- 
troduced into  his  later  plays  are  the 
progenitors  of  the  problem  play  and  of 
modern  melodrama. 

The  curious  and  ironic  history  of  the 
poet  is  well  illustrated  by  his  drama, 
Medea,  first  staged  in  the  spring  of  431 
B.C.  The  three  competitors  to  whom  in 
that  year  a  chorus  was  granted  were 
Euphorion,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
and  the  compositions  submitted  by 
them  were  ultimately  placed  by  the 
judges  in  the  order  in  which  the  poets 
have  been  named.  But  while  not  even 


the  titles  survive  of  the  plays  which 
then  brought  fame  to  the  son  of  Aeschy- 
lus and  to  Sophocles,  the  rejected  work 
of  Euripides  has  come  down  through 
the  centuries  as  an  accepted  model  of 
the  Attic  Drama  at  its  best.  Imitated 
by  writers  in  every  land  to  which  Greek 
culture  has  penetrated,  the  play  itself 
still  maintains  its  primal  vigor  upon 
the  stage  of  to-day,  depicting  as  it  does 
with  unparalleled  power  the  eternal 
tragedy  of  the  *  woman  scorned.' 

The  last  years  of  Euripides  were  em- 
bittered by  the  protracted  struggle  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  and  by  the 
gradual  degeneration  of  his  country- 
men under  the  strain  of  war.  The 
democracy  of  Athens,  which  had  risen 
to  greatness  by  following  the  advice  of 
its  best  men,  eventually  became  intol- 
erant of  superiority  in  any  form,  wheth- 
er of  breeding  or  intelligence;  and  in 
the  end  Euripides  withdrew  from  its 
wrangling  to  seek  peace,  if  not  happi- 
ness, in  the  realm  of  Macedonia.  In 
that  land  he  composed  his  most  won- 
derful work,  the  play  to  which  —  ac- 
cording to  Macaulay  —  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  equal  in  literature.  The 
Bacchae  was  the  swan-song  of  Euripi- 
des, and  before  it  was  produced  upon 
the  Athenian  stage  the  aged  poet  had 
found  an  exile's  grave :  — 

Happy  he  on  the  weary  sea, 
Who  hath  fled  the  tempest  and  won  the  haven; 

Happy  whoso  hath  risen  free 
Above  his  striving.  For  strangely  graven 
Is  the  orb  of  Life,  that  one  and  another 
In  gold  or  power  may  outpass  his  brother. 
And  men  in  their  millions  float  and  flow. 
And  seethe  with  a  million  hopes  as  leaven; 

And  they  win  their  Will,  or  they  miss  their 
Will, 

And  the  hopes  are  dead,  or  are  pined  for  still. 
But  whoe'er  can  know. 
As  the  long  days  go. 
That  to  live  is  happy,  hath  found  his  Heaven. 
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BY  ALFONS  PAQUET 


From  dsterreickische  Rundschau,  February 
(Vienna  Political  and  Literary  Monthly) 


Our  almost  empty  train  skirts  the 
shores  of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  sea  is 
luminous  in  the  evening  afterglow. 
Fields  and  olive  groves,  sloping  toward 
the  sea,  surround  Megara,  where  we 
discern  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  that, 
in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  was  more 
famous  than  Athens,  and  the  mother- 
town  of  the  Greeks  who  founded  By- 
zantium. In  the  remote  distance  the 
stumplike  hill  of  Acrocorinthus  rises, 
sharply  outlined  against  the  glow  of 
the  western  sky.  Next  comes  the  little 
railway  station  of  Eleusis,  shaded  by 
plane  trees  and  surrounded  by  factory 
chimneys.  On  our  right  appears  Eleusis 
Bay,  cut  off  by  Salamis  from  the 
^gean  Sea,  so  that  it  looks  like  an 
inland  lake.  Turning  from  the  coast, 
through  a  passage  in  the  hills,  the  line 
makes  a  short  detour,  and  soon  we  are 
crossing  the  plains  immediately  in 
front  of  the  city.  They  already  lie 
gray  and  formless  in  the  early  dusk. 

Our  train  stops  in  a  dark,  deserted 
suburb.  No  one  is  wailing  for  our 
arrival.  It  is  the  last  day  of  the  carni- 
val and  of  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  people  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  attending  the  festivi- 
ties. There  I  find  the  streets  packed 
with  a  dense  crowd  of  merrymakers. 
Blue  and  white  streamers  canopy  the 
streets;  blue  and  white  lights  glitter 
in  every  direction.  Palm  fronds  are 
waving  here  and  there  like  the  pinions 
of  great  birds.  We  drive  past  the  bril- 
liant show-windows  of  confectionery 
shops,  flower  shops,  cafes,  and  tobacco 
shops,  through  a  gesticulating,  chat- 


tering mob,  swaying  hither  and  thither 
every  few  moments  to  let  an  automo- 
bile pass  through.  A  chill  wind  drives 
dust  and  confetti  along  the  marble 
tiles  of  the  streets,  and  little  by  little 
disperses  the  evening  throng.  Thou- 
sands of  pennants  and  banners  flutter 
from  the  flagstaff's;  garlands  of  white 
and  red  paper-roses  sway  and  rustle. 
Groups  of  dancers  break  up.  A  man  in 
a  mask  flees  down  the  street  pursued 
by  a  shrieking  crowd  of  merry  children. 
Close  behind  him  hops  another  man  in 
woman's  garb,  a  great  doll  swinging  and 
swaying  on  his  back.  At  the  hotel  I 
retire  to  my  room  and  regard  from  the 
open  window  the  unclouded  firmament. 
A  white,  shining  cliff"  rises  in  the  dis- 
tance like  a  huge  anvil.  It  is  the  bright- 
ly illumined  Acropolis. 

However,  catching  the  restless  con- 
tagion of  the  festal  evening,  I  am  soon 
out  again  upon  the  avenues.  Brilliant 
show-windows  and  lighted  signs  border 
them,  although,  even  at  this  early 
hour,  scarcely  a  person  remains  abroad. 
The  bannerets  fluttering  on  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  the  white  crosses  on 
blue  fields,  and  the  little  black  and 
white  heart-shaped  shields  everywhere 
displayed,  —  recalling  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the 
Knights  Templars,  —  suddenly  impress 
me  as  cosmic  symbols. 

At  the  end  of  a  street,  half-concealed 
by  the  higher  ground  around,  crouch 
two  little  churches,  the  last  remnants 
of  mediaeval  Athens.  Their  Byzantine 
walls,  well  toward  two  thousand  years 
old,  are  covered  with  antique  and  early 
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Christian  carvings.  What  a  contrast 
with  Rome,  these  Httle,  half-buried, 
flesh-colored  churches,  lurking  as  if 
half  ashamed  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
earthly, white,  deserted  city! 

Lycabettus  looms  above,  sharply 
outlined  and  glowing  with  illuminated 
inscriptions,  towering  high  over  the 
deserted  square  and  the  silent  old 
castle.  I  hear  an  intoxicated  man  sing- 
ing hoarsely  in  the  distance.  Long 
after  I  have  retired,  I  am  awakened  by 
a  group  of  singers  and  flute-players 
passing  in  the  street  below.  For  a  long 
time  I  hear  their  shrill  but  beautiful 
voices  caroHng  a  popular  air,  until  at 
length  the  melody  dies  away  in  the 
distance. 

The  major-domo  of  my  hotel  is  a 
little  man  with  the  white  beard  and 
shifty  eyes  of  a  croupier.  At  breakfast 
young  Rumanian  aviation-officers  sit 
at  my  table.  They  wear  black  tunics, 
spotless  linen,  and  gold  braid  and 
shoulder  straps.  A  colonel  in  an  Eng- 
lish uniform  is  reading  a  cheap  novel 
as  he  sips  his  tea.  A  party  of  black- 
haired  French  commercial  travelers 
loiter  over  their  breakfast  with  the 
dignity  of  diplomats.  Levantine  ladies 
with  greasy,  green  complexions  and  the 
brilliant  eyes  of  arsenic-eaters  chatter 
like  parrots.  The  butter  tastes  of  tal- 
low, the  honey  of  the  thyme  plants  of 
Hymettus,  the  bread  of  American  grain 
elevators.  Behind  the  thin  partitions  I 
hear  the  laughter  and  wrangling  in  the 
kitchen. 

In  a  bookshop  I  chance  upon  some 
delightful  little  pictures,  reproduc- 
tions from  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  artists  first  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  Greece.  They  portray 
human  figures  symbolizing  its  diff*erent 
provinces.  Athens  is  represented  by 
a  Greek  woman  of  high  rank,  wearing 
large  flowers  in  her  black  hair,  an 
embroidered  cap,  and  a  gown  of  Syrian 
silk.  She  lies  on  a  divan,  her  feet  drawn 


up  and  her  slippers  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  her.  In  the  background  is  the 
roof  of  the  Parthenon  with  a  stork  on 
the  ridge,  and  beyond  a  minaret  and 
the  tops  of  a  palm  tree  and  a  cypress. 

That  dreamy  Athens  of  the  old  East 
has  vanished.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
was  still  a  little  provincial  town.  But 
after  the  Balkan  Wars,  when  captured 
Turkish  pashas  were  dwelling  in  the 
villas  of  Kephisia,  the  last  traces  of 
that  earlier  period  had  already  van- 
ished. I  used  to  visit  that  charming 
little  suburb  in  the  midst  of  the  Attic 
heaths,  where  white  country  houses 
stand  hidden  in  shady  gardens,  and 
piano  music  is  always  to  be  heard 
through  the  open  windows.  I  ask 
myself,  where  now  are  the  charming 
sisters  who  used  to  take  me  down  a  long 
alley  of  silver  poplars  and  across  plains 
smoky  with  shepherds'  fires,  to  the 
foot  of  Pentelikon?  They  were  girls 
educated  in  Swiss  boarding-schools, 
daughters  of  a  wealthy  Phanariot :  gen- 
tle Helena  with  her  classic  beauty,  and 
the  merry,  witty  Clytemnestra.  They 
thought  the  Swiss  meadows  too  green 
and  taught  me  to  love  the  paler  green 
of  the  Attic  heaths.  They  showed  me 
in  their  mother's  drawing-room  kodak 
pictures  of  the  Balkan  War,  gray  snap- 
shots of  artillery,  devastated  villages, 
white  hospitals,  and  the  king  in  a  peas- 
ant cottage  near  Strumitsa.  They 
gave  me  a  bouquet  of  red  chrysanthe- 
mums when  I  left,  and  I  still  recall 
how  the  petals  fell  from  the  luggage 
net  of  the  railway  car  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  genial  old  Greek  lady  who  sat 
opposite  me. 

The  Athens  of  to-day  is  spreading 
with  metropolitan  ambition  along  sub- 
urban highways,  across  dry  water- 
courses, and  over  farms  and  sheep 
pastures.  Kolonos  is  now  only  a 
height  where  foreign  tourists  go  to 
admire  the  sunset.  Old  and  new  Pha- 
leron  remind  one  of  Tsingtau,  and 
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famous  Eleusis  has  degenerated  into 
a  smoky,  industrial  suburb.  Athens's 
straight,  modern  avenues  are  a  par- 
quetry of  white  marble;  and  the  build- 
ings that  border  them  retain  a  trace  of 
classic  feeling.  The  residential  quar- 
ters, with  their  monotonous  facades, 
the  bazaars,  the  passages,  the  flower- 
filled  gardens,  the  balconies  half-hid- 
den in  the  tender  foliage  of  mimosas 
and  pepper  trees,  more  truly  represent 
the  life  that  every  morning  changes  the 
inner  town  into  a  city,  and  gives  it  the 
aspect  of  a  capital.  In  the  very  centre 
lies  the  famous  park  between  the  two 
palaces.  Automobiles,  with  footmen 
on  the  seats  and  coats-of-arms  upon 
the  door-panels,  glide  hither  and  thith- 
er in  all  directions.  Red-uniformed 
attendants  stand  in  front  of  the  cinema 
theatres  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis. 
Your  modern  Athenian  crowds  into  a 
narrow  room  with  galleries  every  after- 
noon, to  see  waterfalls  in  the  virgin 
forest  of  Laos,  and  naked  natives  pilot- 
ing Europeans  through  the  rapids. 

The  foundations  of  ancient  Athens 
are  buried  under  the  narrow  streets 
in  front  of  the  Acropolis;  a  grove  of 
pine  grows  in  the  ancient  market  place; 
and  an  iron  fence  surrounds  the  gullied 
Pnyx.  Foreign  tourists  meditate  with 
dreamy  countenances  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  Areopagus,  climb  the  marble  bas- 
tions of  the  castle,  and  ponder  on  the 
prophecy  that  the  glory  of  Athens  will 
never  be  extinguished  and  that  every 
race  still  aspires  to  emulate  the  little 
nation  that  Pericles  governed.  Here 
and  there  a  cypress  rises  like  a  slender 
black  flame  above  the  city,  that  lies, 
spread  out  like  a  white  garment,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  little  brown  table- 
land. Here  and  there  a  low  tower  rears 
itself  above  the  surrounding  buildings. 
The  roofs  look  as  though  they  were 
woven  of  coarse  woolen  yarn.  They 
are  almost  perfectly  flat,  unrelieved 
by  gables  or  openings.  Scattered  over 


the  neighboring  country,  like  dice 
thrown  hither  and  thither  at  random, 
are  big,  white  buildings.  In  every 
street  a  gramophone  is  playing  music- 
hall  airs  and  barrack-room  medleys 
familiar  to  all  the  world.  The  rattle 
of  tramways,  the  chimes  from  the 
church  towers,  the  chugging  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  hum  of  daily  labor, 
rise  from  the  city  below  to  the  height 
from  which  I  survey  this  history-satu- 
rated landscape.  With  these  modem 
sounds  are  mingled  the  twittering  of 
swallows  and  the  cackling  of  fowls, 
unchanged  from  ancient  times. 

The  Hellas  of  to-day  is  a  land  of 
blue  skies  and  dazzling  white  clouds, 
blue  seas  and  white-combed  billows, 
blue-tinted  peasant  cabins  and  white- 
marble  fagades,  blue  sailboats  and  white 
steamers,  and  tiny  blue  and  white 
striped  flags  bearing  a  cross.  Pericles 
possibly  had  a  presentiment  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  Persians  or 
some  other  powerful  nation  would  con- , 
quer  Greece;  yet,  while  he  governed  that 
nation  under  its  free  institutions,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  spend  its  war  treasure 
for  immortal  artistic  masterpieces.  He 
preferred  mock  battles  to  real  battles; 
and  on  occasion  he  allowed  this  coun- 
try's enemies  to  invade  her  territories, 
then  forced  them  to  retire  by  negotia- 
tions behind  their  back.  His  great 
experiment  in  healing  war,  the  worst 
ill  that  afflicts  mankind,  almost  suc- 
ceeded. Through  all  the  ages  that  fol- 
lowed, the  masterpieces  of  his  era  pro- 
tected Athens  from  destruction.  And 
the  Athenian  democracy,  conceived 
to-day  as  somewhat  similar  to  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  was  in 
fact  founded  on  slave  labor,  state  mo- 
nopolies, and  bold  trading- ventures. 

I  never  saw  smelters  possessing  so 
many  associations  with  human  history 
as  the  smelters  at  Laurion.  The  build- 
ings lie  enveloped  in  brown  dust  and 
steam,  close  to  the  foothills  of  the 
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neighboring  mountain.  The  railway 
thither  runs  close  to  the  sea,  through  a 
sterile  and  thinly  settled  country. 
The  town  is  small  and  dirty.  On  all 
sides  I  saw  dusty  men  shoveling  ore. 
The  quiet  of  a  hot  afternoon  brooded 
over  mountains  deformed  by  human 
excavations,  whose  summits  were  cov- 
ered with  oaks  and  scraggly  pines. 

An  engineer  took  me  to  a  high  point 
in  the  village,  where  from  the  veranda 
of  a  peasant's  cottage  I  had  a  view  of 
the  bright-blue  sea  between  the  trees. 
He  told  me  that  veins  of  silver  lie  out 
there  under  the  water;  those  in  the 
mountain  proper  were  long  ago  ex- 
hausted. However,  the  employees  still 
find  in  the  ancient  diggings  the  tools, 
clay  lamps,  and  shackles  of  the  slaves 
who  toiled  there  in  ancient  days.  The 
present  company  is  working  only  the 
refuse  the  early  miners  threw  away, 


smelting  lead  from  the  old-time  slag. 
Fish  would  have  to  be  used  as  miners 
to  get  the  silver  left  to-day.  In  fact, 
the  miners  of  antiquity  would  be  al- 
most as  strange  as  fish  to  us  moderns. 
They  brought  the  ore  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  mountain  on  their  backs; 
they  hewed  it  out  with  iron  wedges; 
we  do  not  know  how  they  smelted  it. 

The  Greece  of  that  age  was  still  rich 
in  natural  resources.  The  Greece  of 
to-day  brings  her  treasures  from  Alex- 
andria, Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
Odessa,  and  wherever  her  far-faring 
merchants  trade.  She  has  built  a  few 
schools,  a  museum,  and  a  new  stadium 
in  Athens;  but  the  main  thing  she  has 
done  is  form  a  navy  and  a  standing 
army.  The  people  ask  for  progress  and 
they  are  given  war;  and  their  wealth 
is  consumed  in  profitless  military  ad- 
ventures beyond  their  borders. 


THE  RICH  RADICAL  AND  THE 
REACTIONARY  PAUPER 

BY  S.  PODYACHEV 

From  Moscow  Pravda,  November  25 
(Official  Bolshevist  Daily) 


Vasily  Vasilich  Truxin,  former 
innkeeper  and  shopowner,  was  singe- 
ing a  slaughtered  pig  in  a  ravine  outside 
the  village,  and  near  him,  not  so  much 
helping  as  hindering,  was  busied  a  poor 
peasant,  Anizim  Puzir,  a  short  man 
with  white  eyebrows  and  lashes,  dressed 
in  some  sort  of  woman's  garment. 

A  little  way  off  stood  a  horse  hitched 
to  a  sledge,  and  in  the  sledge  was  Grish- 
ka,  son  of  Vasily  Vasilich,  a  lad  of 


twelve  who  resembled  his  father  in  face 
and  manner. 

The  air  was  still  and  mild.  Slowly 
and  silently  flakes  of  snow  were  falling 
from  the  low  gray  clouds.  It  was  morn- 
ing. Over  the  village  was  smoke,  for  the 
peasants  were  just  kindling  their  fires. 
Somewhere  far  away  in  the  forest,  down 
in  the  ravine,  a  bell  was  ringing;  and 
the  sound  of  this  bell,  lingering  and 
sweet,  broke  gently  and  tenderly  upon 
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the  surrounding  silence  of  nature,  im- 
parting to  it  a  specially  intimate  charm. 

*  There  are  straws,  Vasily  Vasilich, 
straws  on  its  belly,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  have  to  scrape  that  place  with  a 
knife,'  rattled  on  Puzir. 

*  Get  away !  Don't  interfere ! '  shouted 
the  perspiring  Truxin,  who  was  moving 
around  the  carcass  of  the  pig  with 
sleeves  rolled  up.  *  Don't  get  under  my 
feet!  To  the  devil  with  that  straw  of 
yours!  Do  you  think  I  would  n't  know 
what  to  do  without  your  wonderful 
directions?  Praise  to  God,  in  my  life  I 
have  killed  and  singed  probably  more 
than  a  hundred  pigs.  Get  away!  You 
're  a  teacher,  too,  do  you  think?' 

*I  try  to  teach  you,  Vasily  Vasilich! 
How  could  I  teach  you?  Excuse  me!  I 
want  to  help  you,  to  serve  you.  It 's 
very  sad  for  me  to  see  you  taking  all 
this  trouble.  What  times  are  these,  eh? 
What  have  we  come  to.  Lord  God,  eh? 
Such  a  person  as  you  at  this!  And  the 
way  it  used  to  be.  You  had  two  work- 
men. You  did  n't  soil  your  hands.  It 
used  to  be  people  did  everything  for 
you.  And  now.  Lord,  heavens  above, 
it's  terrible!  People  who  are  deserv- 
ing, you  may  say,  well-known  pillars  of 
their  country,  you  may  say,  you  see 
them  singeing  pigs.  But  is  that  all? 
The  other  day  I  was  going  past  the 
priest's  house  and  I  saw  him  sitting  on 
the  roof — mending  his  own  roof.  I 
was  horrified,  yes,  by  God,  and  the  hair 
on  my  head  stood  up!  Such  a  person, 
only  think  of  it,  on  the  roof!  His  place 
is  at  the  altar  of  God,  in  the  church,  not 
on  the  roof.  Should  this  be  allowed? 
Nowhere,  in  no  countries  of  Europe  is  it 
as  it  is  in  Russia  now  —  nothing  like 
this.  Vasily  Vasilich,  I  think  that 
soon  all  this  will  fall.  What  do  you 
think?' 

*Hold  his  leg  over  there,  devil,  fool! 
Philosopher,  are  there  many  hairs  on  a 
bald  head?'  shouted  Truxin.  *You  've 
loosened  your  tongue  —  and  you  see  it's 


longer  than  a  cow's  tail.  Do  you  want 
to  be  shot?' 

Puzir  took  hold  of  a  hind  leg  of  the 
pig,  which  was  lying  on  its  back,  and 
holding  it  in  both  hands,  continued:  *I 
understand,  Vasily  Vasilich,  with  whom 
I  am  talking.  You  know  I  will  not  talk 
to  Tyelkin,  to  Vanka,  to  Communists. 
I  understand  politics  very  well.  And  it 
won't  be  long  before  everything  goes 
back  to  the  old  order;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  soon  you,  Vasily  Vasilich,  will 
again  be  raised  to  your  high  position  as 
you  were  before.  You  '11  get  back  your 
inn  and  everything  else.  Then  there 
will  be  again  some  place  for  the  ortho- 
dox Christian  to  rest  —  to  warm  him- 
self, to  think  things  over,  and  to  hear 
a  kind  word.  We  're  wild  beasts  and 
crazy  so  long  as  they  govern  us.' 

*Stop,  stop  those  cursed  words!  Get 
busy  over  there,  you  sheep!  Now 
there 's  an  economic  policy.  But  you 
don't  understand  anything  —  philoso- 
pher!' 

*  What 's  that?  Something  new  again? 
A  decree?  Again  everything  to  be  taken 
away  from  us?  "Give,  otherwise  you  '11 
lose  it"?' 

*  Silence!  Do  you  want  to  be  shot,  I 
say?' 

*  Things  won't  get  on  their  feet  that 
way.  Our  life  is  worse  than  that  of  your 
pigs  there,  by  God!  You  gave  him 
enough  to  eat  before  you  killed  him,  at 
least;  but  what  about  us?' 

*  We  have  to  teach  you,  fools !  You 
're  simpletons,  devils!  Good  people  do 
everything  for  you,  and  you  don't 
understand  what 's  good  and  crawl  into 
the  noose.  Well,  why  are  you  living? 
What  have  you  got?  You  look  at  me  — 
they  stripped  me  of  everything  because 
I  was  a  bourgeois,  and  knew  how  to 
skin  you  devils,  to  get  money  from  you. 
The  poor  peasants,  heavens  above, 
stripped  me.  They  confiscated  my 
property,  they  took  away  my  money, 
everything.   And  look  at  me  —  I 'm 
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alive.  You  have  to  know  how  to  do 
things.  I  lived  before  the  revolution 
and  I  am  living  now,  and  I  will  go  on 
living.  The  policy  is  now  economic  — 
all  right,  cooperation  —  all  right.  I 
would  n't  fail  with  any  sort  of  a  policy. 
Look  what  a  pig  I  have.  I  knew  how  to 
feed  it.  And  what  have  you?' 

*  Where  could  we  get  anything?  How 
can  we  get  pigs,  if  we  are,  as  you  may 
say,  worse  off  than  pigs?  We  are  n't 
you.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  "we  are  n' t  you"  ? 
Take  a  tighter  hold,  devil.  You 've  held 
yourself  down,  old  woman.  What  more 
of  a  prick  do  you  need?  What 's  the 
matter  with  life?  It  is  n't  life  that 's 
bad,  but  you  devils  yourselves.  What 
do  you  lack?  Everything 's  yours.  Did 
you  use  to  live  better  than  you  do  now? 
It  was  all  the  same  trouble  —  you  did 
n't  have  anything.  You  can't  wash  a 
black  dog  white.  Do  you  expect  that  I 
will  do  something  for  you  when  you 
yourself  are  idle?  Are  you  counting  on 
other  people?  I  don't  count  on  other 
people,  I  count  on  myself.  And  I  live 
and  will  live.  They  took  away  from  me 
everything,  even  the  cross  —  and  I 
did  n't  say  anything.  What  of  it?  Take, 
and  I  '11  find  something  again.  I  am 
still  a  necessary  person.  And  I  did  n't 
get  angry.  I  praised  them,  called  them 
fine  fellows,  comrades!  They 've  put  all 
the  riffraff  to  work.  Work  and  you  '11 
eat,  don't  work  and  you  won't.  Fine! 
Do  you  remember  how  I  lived,  eh?' 

*How  could  I  help  remembering? 
You  had  the  most  capital  of  anyone  — 
an  inn,  a  store,  and  all  the  rest.' 

*  And  I  lived  in  comfort.  I  knew  how 
to  get  the  kopeks.  It  used  to  be  that 
what  I  wanted  was  mine.  I  did  n't 
think  of  work.  I  did  n't  know  how  to 
use  a  plow.  I  did  n't  know  how  to  han- 
dle a  scythe,  or  how  to  load  a  cart. 
People  used  to  do  all  that  for  me.  But 
lately  they  knocked  me  down  from  that 
place,  they  stripped  me,  they  humbled 


me,  and  showed  me  my  place.  And  I 
thought  to  myself,  "Stand  up,  Vaska! 
Get  to  work,  if  you  want  to  live !  Your 
easy  days  are  gone."  And  I  took  hold 
and  learned  to  plow  and  reap  and  lay  a 
fire.  I  learned  everything,  brother,  and 
now  cutting  up  a  pig  does  n't  bother  me. 
Now  I 'm  still  living  no  worse  off  than 
other  people.  I  am  contented.  I  could 
n't  be  better  off.  That  is  why,  brother, 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  order 
and  respect  the  administration  of  Lenin 
Ilich.  He  has  opened  my  eyes.  He  has 
taught  me  to  live.  He  has  showed  me 
where  a  pig  has  his  tail.  You  can  live 
behind  his  back.  He  has  the  earth  at 
work.  He  is  carrying  on  his  policy  as 
far  as  he  can.  But  his  efforts  are  all  for 
nothing  because  you  fools  hinder  the 
thing.  You  stop  for  no  reason  at  all, 
like  an  unruly  horse.  You  have  to 
soothe  it  and  cajole  it  and  spur  it  on, 
but  it  keeps  drawing  back  until  it  throws 
you  into  the  gutter.  There  is  the  road 
before  you.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  to  you?  Give  me  your  knife  — 
throw  me  here  that  little  stick!  Oh, 
you  with  your  talk,  look  what  you 've 
done  —  you 've  burst  open  the  back  of 
the  neck!  Oh,  the  devil  take  you!  You 
only  hinder.  There 's  one  thing,  if  you 
don't  do  anything  I  won't  give  you  a 
piece  just  for  nothing.  There 's  an 
economic  policy  for  you,  brother. 
H-mm.  Let  me  exchange  it  for  grain.' 

*You  are  joking,  Vasily  Vasilich. 
What  grain  have  I  got?' 

*0h,  you  sly  devil.  You  're  also  a  free 
citizen.  But  you  have  n't  anything, 
and  won't  have,  because  you  are  not  a 
master  but  a  workman.  You  never  do 
anything  by  yourself.  We  always  have 
to  spur  you  on,  show  you,  stick  it  in 
front  of  your  nose,  give  you  a  cut  with 
the  whip,  and  say  "take  it,  rascal!" 
You  look  at  me.  Here  I  am  —  look ! 
I  used  to  be  a  kulak  (rich  peasant),  a 
bourgeois.  They  took  everything  away. 
They  made  away  with  capital.  They 
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thought:  "He's  done  for!"  But  now,  me.  Yes,  by  God,  Grishka,  bring  the 

here  I  am,  again  on  my  feet,  and  you,  horse  here.  The  job  is  done.  Let 's  go 

naked  and  hungry  as  you  have  been,  so  home  and  roast  a  piece  of  meat.  Ho, 

you  '11  die.  Ha,  ha!  Bite  on  that!  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Here  I  am  —  look  at  me  —  ho, 

ho,  ho!  Go  to  the  devil!  You  've  tired  ho,  ho!* 


ODD  VOLUMES 

BY  Y.  Y. 

From  the  New  Statesman,  February  25 
(Liberal  Labor  Weekly) 


It  is  a  curious  habit,  the  habit  of 
collecting  books.  It  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing  as  the  habit  of  reading. 
Most  of  us  who  have  bookshelves  col- 
lect scores  —  perhaps,  hundreds  —  of 
volumes  that  we  shall  never  read.  We 
keep  them  as  a  kind  of  store  of  knowl- 
edge. They  are  to  us  what  money  at 
the  bank  is  to  a  financier.  They  are  a 
second  brain;  and  we  feel  that,  if  our 
own  brain  fails,  we  can  call  in  the  aid  of 
these  reserves  on  our  shelves.  To  pos- 
sess the  Encychpoedia  Britannica  alone 
gives  many  men  this  confidence.  Even 
the  Encyclopopdia  Britannica^  however, 
cannot  allay  the  appetite  of  a  man  who 
has  once  become  generally  acquisitive 
of  books.  If  anything,  it  sharpens  his 
appetite.  It  teaches  him  of  the  exist- 
ence of  subjects  of  which  he  had  prob- 
ably never  before  heard,  leading  him 
from  stereoisomerism  to  palseobotany. 

I  am,  I  suspect,  a  person  with  unus- 
ually small  powers  of  resistance,  and 
am  more  easily  tempted  by  a  subject 
of  which  I  shall  never  know  anything 
than  most  men  would  be  in  the  same 
circumstances.  How  else  can  I  explain 
the  presence  on  my  shelves  of  such 
books  as  The  Ndga  Tribes  of  Manipury 
The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of  New 


Guinea,  and  Man  and  Beast  in  Eastern 
Ethiopia?  It  may  be  thought  that  I 
sufi*er  from  a  suppressed  wish  to  travel 
in  wild  places  and,  perhaps,  to  hunt 
tigers  and  rhinoceroses.  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  consider  this  explana- 
tion if  it  were  not  that  I  can  see,  not 
far  from  these  volumes,  other  volumes 
of  such  an  entirely  different  character 
as  The  A. B.C.  of  Collecting  Old  English 
Pottery,  Heraldry  for  Amateurs,  and 
The  Child  Welfare  Movement. 

Then  there  are  books  about  Greek 
sculpture,  about  ancient  Egyptian 
religion,  about  Socialism,  about  birds, 
about  gardening,  about  the  French 
Revolution,  about  Shakespeare,  about 
auction  bridge,  about  poetry,  about  as- 
tronomy, about  Ireland,  about  butter- 
flies, about  ideals,  about  Japanese 
prints,  about  the  Bible,  about  books, 
about  numismatics,  about  Bergson. 
There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  collec- 
tion than  in  the  alphabet.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain how  I  came  to  make  such  a  col- 
lection, unless  it  is  that  somewhere 
there  is  hidden  in  me  a  Faust  with  a 
desire  for  universal  knowledge.  It  is  as 
though  I  had  said  to  myself,  *  Some  day 
—  though  not  just  now  —  I  shall  take 
down  and  read  this  book.  Astrology  and 
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Religion  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
And  so  on,  through  a  thousand  volumes. 

To  have  a  shelf  of  such  books  is  to 
enjoy  a  great  deal  of  potential  reading. 
It  is  for  the  pleasures  of  potential  read- 
ing that  I  keep  a  copy  The  Confessions 
of  St,  Augustine  in  the  original  Latin.  It 
is  still  uncut,  save  for  the  first  two 
pages;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  put 
off  cutting  the  rest  of  it  till  some  fine, 
idle,  sunny  afternoon  in  eternity.  To 
possess  a  book  of  this  kind  is  its  own 
reward.  Perhaps  the  book  means  even 
more  to  me  on  account  of  my  not  hav- 
ing read  it.  At  present  it  is  not  an 
achievement,  but  a  hope,  a  perpetual 
promise.  After  all,  to  have  read  a  book 
is  to  have  vulgarized  it.  It  is  to  have 
exchanged  Samarcand  for  Southend  — 
the  unknown  for  the  known. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  unread  books 
go  on  accumulating  for  years,  unchal- 
lenged and  almost  unnoticed,  until  one 
day  either  the  walls  begin  to  burst  or 
one  moves  into  another  house.  At  such 
a  crisis,  one  is  amazed  to  find  what  very 
queer  fish  have  contrived  to  squeeze 
themselves  into  places  on  the  shelves. 
I  was  not  surprised  last  week  to  see  on 
my  shelves  a  large  book  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pages  called  Hermeneutic  In- 
terpretation of  the  Origin  of  the  Social 
State  of  Man  and  of  the  Destiny  of  the 
Adamic  Race.  Anyone  might  take  home 
a  book  hke  that  to  find  out  what  the 
title  meant.  Besides,  who,  if  he  opened 
the  book,  could  resist  such  a  chapter 
heading  as  *  Orpheus,  Moses,  and  Fo-hi; 
Who  They  Were.'  Who  could  resist,  I 
mean,  putting  it  on  his  shelves?  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  resist  reading  it. 

But  the  books  that  it  has  surprised  me 
most  to  find  on  my  shelves  are  the  books 
on  health  and  medicine.  I  am  all  the 
more  surprised  because  I  never  read 
books  on  medicine.  I  do  not  mind  con- 
fessing to  an  occasional  dip  into  a  ref- 
erence book  which  gives  all  the  diseases 
in  alphabetical  order  with  a  description 


of  their  symptoms.  I  have  been  spared 
many  an  anxious  night  through  taking 
it  down  and  discovering  that  an  occi- 
pital headache  does  not  necessarily 
mean  what  I  thought  it  meant. 

The  sort  of  medical  books,  however, 
of  which  I  find  to  my  astonishment  that 
my  shelves  are  full,  are  books  with 
names  like  What  Shall  I  Eat?  and  How 
to  Live  Long.  I  got  rid  of  Self-Help  for 
Nervous  Women  some  years  ago.  I  gave 
it  and  With  a  Dog-Sleigh  in  Canada  to  a 
woman's  sufi'rage  bazaar.  The  lady 
who  ran  the  stall  told  me  afterwards 
that  she  sold  both  books  to  the  same 
person,  who  said,  as  she  took  up  With  a 
Dog-Sleigh  in  Canada^  *  This  will  do  for 
the  spare  room.' 

Possibly  it  was  for  the  haunted  room 
that  she  bought  Self-Help  for  Nervous 
Women. 

Now  I  had  been  keeping  that  book 
for  years;  I  do  not  know  why.  I  do  not 
know  any  nervous  women  —  at  least, 
I  never  met  a  woman  who  was  half  so 
nervous  as  I  am  myself.  As  for  What 
Shall  I  Eat?  it  can  be  said  in  its  favor 
that  the  subject  is  a  good  one.  Prob- 
ably, when  I  took  it  home,  I  thought  it 
was  full  of  descriptions  of  the  sort  of 
delicacies  that  you  see  in  Fortnum  and 
Mason's  windows.  Alas,  on  looking 
through  the  book  lately,  when  owing  to 
a  flitting  I  had  to  make  a  clearance  of 
some  hundreds  of  volumes,  I  found  that 
it  might  as  well  have  been  called  What 
Shall  I  Not  Eat?  Pages  are  wasted  on 
such  subjects  as  bread  and  potatoes. 
Thus,  when  the  appetite  craves  for 
something  like  a  Ritz  dinner,  the  author 
solemnly  harps  on  such  things  as  this : — 

Bread  is  for  all,  hale  or  ailing,  the  funda- 
mental element  of  alimentation.  From  the 
physiological  standpoint  the  man  who  per- 
forms manual  labor  requires  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it.  So  far  as  pathological  conditions 
are  concerned,  we  know  of  no  disease  in 
which  the  use  of  bread  is  especially  indicat- 
ed; but  there  are  such  in  which,  by  retalia- 
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tion,  as  it  were,  it  is  badly  tolerated  and 
may  even  prove  harmful. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  good  book  for  those 
who  wish  to  read  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
confess  I  prefer  Plutarch  or  Words- 
worth or  Edgar  Wallace.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  told  that '  the  action  of  eggs  on  the 
liver  has  given  rise  to  endless  discus- 
sion,'or  that:  — 

If  large  quantities  are  eaten,  eggs  may 
become  injurious,  as  the  liver  becomes  sur- 
charged not  only  with  nitrogenous  bodies, 
but  also  with  fat  and  lecithin.  Chemical 
analysis  of  foies  gras  shows  how  quickly 
lecithin  is  accumulated  in  the  liver. 

It  makes  me  melancholy  to  think 
that  I  have  for  years  been  giving  house- 
room  to  this  sort  of  stuff  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. The  last  man  in  the 
world  whose  opinion  I  would  take  on 
what  to  eat  would  be  a  doctor.  It  is  far 
safer  to  consult  a  waiter,  and  not  a  bit 
more  expensive. 

There  are  other  books  of  a  medical 
kind,  however,  which  I  have  been  de- 
lighted to  discover  lately  on  my  shelves. 
I  have  thrown  away  many  books  in  the 
last  fortnight,  but  I  have  not  thrown 
away  A  Stitch  in  Time.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  throw  it  away,  I  opened  it  by 
chance  at  the  cure  for  hiccoughs,  which 
runs :  — 

Draw  in  deep  breaths,  holding  them  as 
long  as  possible.  If  this  fails,  pull  tongue 
out  with  handkerchief  and  place  a  piece  of 
salt  or  soda  bicarbonate  on  the  back  of  it. 
Continue  to  hold  the  tongue  out  for  a  few 
minutes.  Put  mustard  plaster  on  stomach. 

I  am  not  sure  that,  in  certain  cases, 
treatment  so  drastic  would  not  be  re- 
sented. It  is  not  everyone  —  even  in 
the  genial  afterglow  of  a  City  banquet 
—  who  would  allow  you  to  pull  out  his 
tongue  with  a  handkerchief  and  to  place 
a  piece  of  salt  or  soda  bicarbonate  on  the 
back  of  it.  It  is  not  even  everyone  who 
would  allow  you  without  protest  to  put 
a  mustard  plaster  on  his  stomach.  Thus 


this  volume  of  *  Simple  and  Practical 
Remedies  and  Suggestions  for  Use  when 
a  Physician  cannot  be  Immediately 
Secured  and  in  Cases  Considered  too 
Trivial  for  Professional  Care '  may  well 
fail  at  the  first  impact  of  its  advice  on 
real  life. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  admirable 
book  is  called  *  Miscellaneous  Casual- 
ties,' and  it  covers  a  number  of  the 
more  terrifying  things  that  may  happen 
to  us,  from  dog  and  snake  bites  to  'nose- 
bleed.' One  of  the  most  useful  para- 
graphs is  headed  'Swallowing  Buttons, 
Coins,  and  so  forth.'  It  begins:  — 

If  lodged  in  throat  remove  with  forceps, 
piece  of  wire,  crochet  needle,  or  by  a  sharp 
slap  on  the  back  with  patient's  head  and 
arms  hanging  down.  Infants  can  easily  be 
inverted,  holding  by  legs. 

What  seems  odd  to  an  ordinary  read- 
er is  that  writers  of  books  of  this  kind 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  piece  of  wire 
can  be  got  hold  of  in  less  time  than  a 
doctor.  I  confess,  if  at  a  crisis  I  were 
suddenly  told  to  go  and  fetch  a  piece  of 
wire,  I  should  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it.  I  could,  no  doubt,  if  given 
time  enough,  discover  a  hardware  mer- 
chant's; but  even  then  I  should  not 
care  to  order  less  than  a  yard,  as  a 
smaller  quantity  would  look  mean,  and 
a  yard  of  wire  would  be  far  too  long  to 
put  down  a  child's  throat  unless  it  had 
actually  swallowed  the  button.  On  the 
whole,  I  prefer  the  alternative  mode  of 
treatment,  for,  as  the  author  of  A  Stitch 
in  Time  reminds  us,  'infants  can  easily 
be  inverted,  holding  by  legs.' 

Dipping  into  the  book,  I  came  on  a 
number  of  other  curious  pieces  of  in- 
formation in  the  chapter  called  '  Every- 
day Troubles,'  among  which,  I  regret  to 
find,  are  included  cracked  toes,  lum- 
bago, and  boils;  but  the  following  chap- 
ter of  'general  information  and  hints' 
pleased  me  still  more,  on  account  of  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  the  reader  is  told 
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how  to  take  care  of  a  hot-water  bottle. 
There  is  too  much  thoughtlessness  in 
the  common  attitude  toward  hot-water 
bottles.  The  author  of  A  Stitch  in 
Time  would  have  us  treat  them  as  con- 
siderately as  a  little  girl  treats  her  doll. 
Thus:  — 

Fill  bottle  only  a  third  full.  Lay  bottle 
lengthwise  on  flat  surface,  holding  neck  up, 
allowing  water  to  fill  neck.  Expel  all  air  by 
gently  patting  the  bottle.  Screw  on  cork 
and  invert.  Dry  off  and  make  sure  of  no 
leakage.  Put  cover  on  or  wrap  in  towel. 

Could  anything  be  more  sympathetic, 
more  humane?  And,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  responds  more  quickly  to 
humane  treatment  than  a  hot-water 
bottle.  Treat  it  roughly,  flood  it  with 
boiling  water,  and  it  will  struggle,  kick, 
and  give  great  gasping  sobs,  and,  as 
likely  as  not,  burn  the  hand  that  feeds 
it.  Treat  it  tenderly,  and  pat  it  gently 
while  filling  it  with  water  of  exactly  the 
right  heat,  and  it  will  purr  like  a  kitten. 
I  once  knew  a  man  who  called  his  hot- 
water  bottle  *  Willie,'  and  who  used  to 
talk  to  it,  as  he  filled  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  pet  animal. 


The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  if  one 
begins  to  read  the  books  one  finds  on 
one's  shelves,  one  has  no  time  to  get  rid 
of  them.  And,  delightful  as  it  is  to  hurl 
books  on  a  heap  to  be  thrown  away, 
how  much  more  delightful  it  is  to  open 
one  of  them  casually  and  to  come  on 
such  a  passage  as  I  have  just  come  on  in 
Mans  Best  Food:  —  || 

Chrysippos,  a  Stoic  (282-209  B.C.),  con- 
sidered that  animals  had  reasoning  powers. 
Democritus,  and  after  him  Pliny,  ascribed 
moral  characteristics  and  religious  feeling  to 
elephants. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  passage  con- 
firms one  in  one's  belief  that  there  is 
probably  something  in  every  book  that 
makes  it  worth  keeping.  I  have  to  exert 
my  will  to  keep  from  peeping  between 
the  covers  of  some  of  these  monsters  in 
two  volumes,  for  fear  I  should  find 
something  interesting  in  them  and  not 
have  the  heart  to  add  them  to  the  sac- 
rificial pile. 

You  may  think  it  impossible  to  find 
anything  interesting  in  a  book  in  two 
volumes,  but  I  remember  doing  so 
several  times. 
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BY  MILAN  OGRIZOVIC 


[Milan  Ogrizovic  is  a  popular  Croatian  toriter  who  is  particularly  happy  in  his  humorous 
studies  of  life  in  the  Balkans.  '  Two  Churches'  is  one  of  a  group  of  his  tales  published  in  Agram.] 


There  are  two  religions  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bakic  —  the  people  living 
along  the  hill  belong  to  the  Greek- 
Orthodox  Church  and  those  dwelling  in 
the  valley  are  Roman  Catholics.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  religion,  there 
are  usually  as  many  churches.  The 
houses  of  worship  in  Bakic  are  not 
such  great  and  beautiful  structures  as 


one  sees  in  the  cities;  they  were  built 
just  to  answer  the  purpose  —  for  the 
good  people  to  pray  in  and,  when  their 
minds  and  souls  are  not  actually  con- 
centrated on  prayer,  to  stare  at  some- 
thing. 

The  Catholic  church  in  the  valley  is 
of  stone,  a  little  chapel,  while  the 
Greek-Orthodox  temple  on  the  hill  is 
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of  wood,  but  larger  than  the  other. 
The  church  on  the  hill  has  two  bells, 
both  aUke  in  size  and  tone,  and  the  one 
in  the  valley  has  three,  two  alike  and 
the  third  one  somewhat  smaller;  and 
whenever  some  prominent  villager 
passes  on  to  the  next  world  the  bells  of 
both  churches  ring  in  unison  a  sonorous 
farewell  to  the  soul. 

In  a  word,  the  two  churches  never 
cause  any  ill  feeling  among  the  people 
of  the  village  of  Bakic.  One  never 
hears  any  arguments  concerning  re- 
ligion and  church  rules.  When  holi- 
days come,  especially  at  Christmas 
time,  people  visit  each  other  and  ex- 
change greetings  of  the  season.  On 
occasions  of  different  church  or  parish 
gatherings  and  feasts,  young  people 
from  both  the  hill  and  the  valley  homes 
play  kolo  before  the  church,  either  one 
or  the  other,  and,  unless  personally 
acquainted  with  both,  one  cannot 
tell  whether  the  young  man  is  a  Catho- 
lic or  the  maiden  a  Greek-Orthodox. 

It  often  happens  that  the  sight  of 
some  girl  of  one  faith  pleases  the  eyes  of 
some  young  man  of  the  other  faith; 
and  the  result  is  love  and  marriage. 
Now  church  rules  pertaining  to  mar- 
riages which  involve  two  religions  are 
complicated,  to  say  the  least;  and  to 
remove  any  possibility  of  hard  feeling 
or  misunderstanding  on  account  of  a 
slight  difference  in  religions,  as  well  as 
to  eliminate  correspondence  with  the 
Bishops  and  the  civil  authorities,  the 
young  people  as  a  rule  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  and  follow  a  very 
simple  course.  That  is,  one  of  the  two 
enters  the  church  of  the  other,  and  — 
presto !  —  one  faith,  one  love.  You  can 
now  imagine  how  much  work  this 
means  for  the  two  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  community. 

At  the  time  of  our  story  the  shepherd 
of  the  Greek-Orthodox  flock  was  Pope  ^ 

^  Greek-Orthodox  priest. 
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Joco  Gjermanovic,  and  Father  Marko 
Ivanusic,  a  grand  old  man,  was  the 
beloved  head  of  the  Catholic  parish  in 
the  valley.  Luck  had  it  that  Pope  Joco 
and  Father  Marko  were  very  warm 
friends.  Like  their  parishioners,  they 
visited  each  other  and  respected  one 
another's  convictions.  Often  the  vil- 
lagers saw  Father  Marko  and  Pope 
Joco  sitting  under  the  latter's  linden 
tree,  cups  of  wine  before  them,  chatting 
and  laughing  in  perfect  friendship. 
Then  again  they  saw  Pope  Joco  pay  a 
visit  to  the  priest  in  the  valley. 

The  two  were  not  brought  to  an 
exchange  of  bitter  words  even  when  it 
came  to  marriage  problems.  *  We  shall 
leave  it  to  the  Bishops,'  they  would 
say,  and  thus  everything  ran  smoothly. 
Not  that  either  of  them  was  indifferent 
to  the  strength  of  his  parish  —  they 
both  firmly  defended  the  principles  of 
their  respective  religions.  But  when 
it  appeared  to  them  that  it  was  to  the 
best  interest  of  peace,  either  Pope  Joco 
or  Father  Marko  gave  in. 

Pope  Joco  Gjermanovic  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Desanka  was  her  name,  but  her 
father  and  mother  called  her  'Desha.' 
She  was  beautiful  —  in  every  way  an 
ideal  of  girlhood.  The  pope  and  his 
wife  loved  her  above  everybody  and 
everything  else  on  earth,  as  she  was 
their  only  child.  Although  she  was  not 
a  common  peasant  girl,  she  neverthe- 
less worked  about  the  house,  and  even 
milked  cows.  She  had  been  brought  up 
according  to  her  father's  ideas.  *  Desha 
will  not  necessarily  marry  some  high 
official  from  the  city  —  perhaps  only 
some  teacher  or  young  pope  —  prob- 
ably some  young  man  from  the  village,* 
Joco  often  said  to  his  wife. 

Desanka  reached  her  eighteenth 
year,  an  age  when  a  girl  becomes  the 
subject  of  much  gossiping,  guessing, 
and  speculating.  Two,  three  months 
elapsed  without  bringing  about  any 
developments  in  her  case,  to  the  disap-. 
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pointment  of  many;  and  then  one  day 
Desanka  met  Mirko  Novkovic,  clerk 
in  the  village  mayor's  oflSce.  He  was 
not  a  common  mayor's  clerk;  he  had 
already  passed  examinations  for  the 
county  cashier's  position  and,  as  they 
say,  was  in  line  for  promotion. 

*He  is  very  manly  and  handsome!' 
Desanka  told  herself.  And  daily 
Mirko  would  pass  by  her  father's 
house  and  raise  his  hat  to  her.  Pres- 
ently he  stopped,  and  they  exchanged 
a  few  remarks,  smiles,  and  laughs. 
The  affair  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
village,  and  also  to  the  ears  of  her 
mother  and  father;  but  old  Pope  Joco 
did  not  give  it  much  thought,  saying 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  women  to  gray 
their  heads  with. 

A  month  later,  when  the  pope  hap- 
pened to  be  away  from  home,  her 
mother  contrived  the  following  con- 
versation with  Desanka  about  the 
mayor's  clerk:  — 

*Why  is  that  man  always  passing 
by  our  house?' 

*What  man?' 

*That  Novkovic,  or  whatever  his 
name  is.' 

*Why  should  n't  he,  mother?  Is  n't 
the  street  open  to  all?' 

*But  he  always  looks  toward  the 
house.' 

*Who  can  forbid  him  to  look  at  any 
house?  Why,  mother — ' 

*And  it  seems  to  me  you  are  speak- 
ing to  him.' 

*Why  should  n't  I  speak  to  him? 
Is  n't  he  a  good  Christian?' 

A  few  moments'  silence.  Then: 
*Tell  me,  dear.  Do  not  have  any  se- 
crets from  your  mother.' 

And  Desanka  laughed  aloud.  *What 
shall  I  tell  you?  I  talk  to  Novkovic 
like  I  do  to  anybody  else.' 

'It  appears  to  me  you  hke  him,' 
said  the  mother,  finally. 

*  Perhaps  I  do  —  perhaps  Hove  him! ' 
—  boldly. 


As  the  conversation  progressed,  De- 
sanka confided  to  her  mother  that 
Mirko  Novkovic  had  already  asked  her 
to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he  became 
county  cashier. 

*  But  he  is  not  of  our  faith ! '  exclaimed 
her  mother. 

*I  know  he  is  n't  of  our  faith!'  re- 
turned Desha. 

'Then,  my  darling  daughter,'  sighed 
the  old  lady,  'it  will  be  difficult.  You 
know  that  father  will  never  consent  to 
your  marriage  to  a  Catholic.  It  has 
never  yet  happened  that  a  pope's 
daughter  married  a  man  of  another 
religion.' 

'Mother,  suppose  you  speak  to 
father  about  it  —  not  directly,  re- 
member; just  suggest  it  to  him.' 

That  evening  after  supper  Desanka 
stepped  out  of  the  room,  leaving  old 
Pope  Joco  and  his  wife  alone.  The 
pope  lighted  his  long  pipe  and  sat 
gazing  out  of  the  window  into  the  val- 
ley, where  it  was  already  growing 
dark.  His  wife,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  was  nervously  fingering  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread.  And  outside  the 
door  stood  Desanka,  waiting,  impa- 
tient. At  last  Joco's  wife  coughed  a 
little  and  then  began:  'Joco,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  something.' 

'Weir  — from  Joco. 

'Our  Desha  is  growing,'  said  his 
wife,  'and  —  well,  she  is  no  longer  a 
child,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself. 
We  should  give  a  thought  to  her  future 
—  her  marriage.  I  've  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about  it  before.  She  has 
already  chosen  her  man.  I  suppose 
you 've  heard  about  it?' 

'Yes,  I  think  I  have,'  replied  Joco, 
apparently  bored,  '  but  I 've  never  con- 
cerned myself  about  it.  Such  things 
are  for  women  to  discuss  and  settle.' 

'It's  that  Novkovic,'  continued 
Joco's  wife,  persistently.  'He  is  not  a 
bad  sort.  He  has  already  asked  her. 
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and  Desha  loves  him.  Novkovic  would 
come  to  ask  you  for  her  hand,  but  he 
does  n't  quite  dare  yet.' 

*  Novkovic,  Novkovic!'  The  old 
pope  at  last  became  interested.  'Hm, 
hm!  Now  I  remember.  He  is  not  a 
bad  sort,  indeed,  but  —  eh  —  is  n't 
he  a  Catholic?' 

*  Yes,'  admitted  the  old  lady,  *  he  is  a 
Catholic' 

'Eh  —  then  it  is  out  of  question,' 
said  the  pope  emphatically.  *  My  child 
cannot  —  ' 

'But  there  are  laws  for  that,'  inter- 
rupted his  wife.  'They  can  both  re- 
main what  they  are  and  —  ' 

'Eh?  Yes  —  '  The  pope  was  indig- 
nant. 'Perhaps  it  would  be  all  the 
same  to  a  woman,  but  not  to  me! 
What  would  their  children  be?'  And 
he  reached  for  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

Desanka  and  her  mother  cried  late 
into  the  evening. 

'Why  don't  you  try  to  get  your 
momek  into  our  religion?'  suggested 
the  mother. 

'Oh,  he  could  never  do  that,'  an- 
swered Desanka.  'Father  Marko  got 
him  his  present  position,  recommended 
him  for  county  cashier,  and  helped 
him  in  many  other  ways.  If  Mirko 
were  now  to  drop  his  religion,  that 
would  mean  that  he  was  ungrateful 
to  Father  Marko.' 

'Then,  my  dear  child,'  sighed  her 
mother,  'you  would  best  forget  him. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you.' 

'Forget  him!  Forget  him !' repeated 
Desha  to  herself,  but  gave  no  answer 
to  her  mother.  As  though  that  were 
as  easy  as  to  kill  a  fly  —  to  forget  him ! 
Why,  she  would  rather  sacrifice  her 
form  of  religion  than  try  to  smother 
her  love!  And  then,  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  one  is  Catholic  or 
Greek-Orthodox? 

Presently  Desanka  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Mirko  Novkovic  how  the 


situation  stood.  'What  are  we  to  do?' 
she  implored  him. 

'We  shall  continue  loving  each 
other,'  smiled  Mirko,  'and  wait.  Just 
now  I  can't  enter  your  Church  because 
of  our  priest  and  you  can't  become  a 
Catholic  because  of  your  father,  but 
the  weather  often  changes.' 

A  week  later  Mirko  was  appointed 
county  cashier  and  had  to  move  to 
Dreznica.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  part, 
and  Desanka  feared  that  she  would 
lose  him. 

'Don't  worry,  dear,  don't  worry,* 
her  mother  tried  to  console  her. 

'Oh,  but  mother,'  said  the  girl,  'you 
don't  understand !  I 've  been  thinking 
day  and  night  and  I  have  almost  de- 
cided to  become  a  Catholic' 

'You  are  mad,'  her  mother  warned 
her.  'Remember father!' 

'I  don't  care!' 

'Be  careful  what  you  say,  child,* 
pleaded  the  old  lady. 

'He  is  pope  first,  then  my  father,' 
Desanka  argued.  'If  he  were  not  a 
pope,  he  would  never  object.'  Then, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  she  stood  up 
and  declared:  'I  have  come  to  my  de- 
cision !  You  and  I  are  going  to  Father 
Marko  this  very  afternoon  and  arrange 
for  my  entrance  into  his  Church.' 

'Child,  you  are  mad!'  exclaimed  her 
mother.  '  Is  Novkovic  the  only  man  in 
the  world?  There  are  others;  he  is  n't 
everything ! ' 

But  Desanka  and  her  mother,  not- 
withstanding the  latter's  protests  and 
pleas,  went  to  Father  Marko  and  care- 
fully explained  to  him  the  entire  situa- 
tion. Father  Marko  was  at  first  greatly 
surprised,  and  then,  keeping  in  mind 
his  friendship  to  Joco  and  the  advan- 
tages of  peace  in  the  village,  he  in- 
formed the  women  that  he  was  sorry, 
but  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility. 
As  they  persisted,  the  priest  suggested 
that  they  should  go  to  the  parish  head 
in  Dreznica  and  that  there  Desanka 
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should  enter  the  Church,  repeating 
that  he  regretted  that  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  impossible  for  him  to  accommo- 
date her,  in  view  of  his  close  friendship 
with  Pope  Joco  Gjermanovic. 

That  was  satisfactory  to  the  girl  and 
her  mother,  and  one  Sunday  morning, 
shortly  after,  they  went  to  Dreznica 
to  enter  Mirko's  religion.  Their  going 
to  the  neighboring  parish  was  a  secret. 
Desanka  planned  to  get  through  the 
procedure  required;  then,  as  a  Catholic, 
to  visit  Mirko  and  tell  him  the  glad 
news;  and  in  the  evening  to  return 
home,  together  with  Mirko,  and  inform 
her  father. 

But  Desanka  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed, after  coming  from  the  church, 
to  hear  that  Mirko  was  not  in  Dreznica, 
but  had  left  the  town  early  in  the 
morning.  Her  mother  thought  that 
Mirko  had  possibly  gone  to  the  village 
of  Bakic.  He  had  perhaps  taken  the 
road  through  the  woods,  while  she  and 
Desanka  journeyed  to  Dreznica  by 
another  route,  thus  failing  to  meet 
him. 

So,  instead  of  spending  the  better 
part  of  the  day  in  Dreznica  as  they  had 
planned.  Pope  Joco's  wife  and  daughter 
returned  to  their  village  that  same 
morning.  The  bells  of  both  churches 
were  ringing,  glorifying  the  Lord's  day; 
for  Lord's  day  it  was  for  all  —  for 
those  whose  house  of  worship  was  on 
the  hill,  as  well  for  those  who  went  to 
Father  Marko's  little  church  in  the  val- 
ley. 

It  was  just  after  services  when  De- 
sanka and  her  mother  reached  their 
home  on  the  hill.  And  whom  do  you 
think  they  saw  standing  under  the 
linden  tree  but  Pope  Joco  and  —  Mirko 
Novkovic!  Old  Joco  was  clasping 
Mirko 's  hand  and  speaking  to  him  in  a 
fatherly  manner. 

'Eh,  you  women!'  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  turned  about  and  saw  his  family 


approaching  from  the  road.  *We  have 
a  guest  for  the  day.  And  some  day  he 
shall  be  my  son-in-law ! ' 

Without  doubt  the  old  pope  was  in 
a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  but  his 
wife  and  daughter  could  not  under- 
stand. 

*Well,  why  are  you  standing  there 
like  two  statues?'  continued  old  Joco. 
*  Go,  Desha,  and  bring  us  some  brandy 
and  cheese.' 

In  a  few  minutes.  Pope  Joco  and  his 
family  and  their  guest,  Mirko  Novko- 
vic, were  sitting  under  the  linden  tree, 
cheese  and  brandy  on  the  table  before 
them. 

'Well,'  said  Pope  Joco,  turning  to  his 
guest,  'tell  the  women  how  things  now 
stand.  You  must  have  noticed  that 
their  faces  are  swelling  from  sheer 
curiosity.  They  are  not  sure  whether 
they  are  awake  or  dreaming.  Ha,  ha!' 

And  then  Novkovic  explained  that,  in 
order  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Desanka's  and  his  happiness,  he  had 
come  to  Pope  Joco  and  asked  him  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Greek-Orthodox 
Church.  He  had  not  told  Desanka 
about  his  intention,  having  planned  to 
give  her  a  pleasant  surprise.  He  knew 
that  Father  Marko,  the  priest  in  the 
valley,  would  not  approve  of  his  step, 
but  —  oh,  well  —  Desanka's  happiness 
and  his  own  was  all  that  really  mat- 
tered. 

The  old  lady  and  her  daughter  were 
speechless. 

'That  is  the  truth,'  added  Pope 
Joco.  'He  came  to  me  this  morning 
and  told  me  about  this  and  that,  and  I 
performed  the  ceremony  and  entered 
his  name  in  the  book.  Now  he  is  one 
of  my  flock  and  I  no  longer  object  to 
your  marriage,  Desanka,  my  daughter; 
but,  like  a  good  father,  I  urge  you  to 
become  Mirko  Novkovic's  wife.' 

But  Desanka  and  her  mother  seemed 
to  be  living  corpses. 

*Eh,  women!'  yelled  Pope  Joco. 
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*Have  you  forgotten  you  have  tongues? 
It  would  be  proper  for  you  to  say 
something  —  something  that  would 
make  me  even  happier  than  I  am.' 

*Is  it  possible  that  I  have  n't  done 
right?'  asked  Mirko. 

'Oh,  yes,'  the  old  lady  managed  to 
say;  *but  had  we  known  that  yester- 
day-' 

'Don't  tell  them,  please,  mother,' 
begged  Desanka  in  a  whisper. 

'  Has  Desha  changed  her  mind  about 
marrying  me?'  asked  Mirko,  in  alarm. 

'What  is  it?  What  is  it?'  demanded 
Pope  Joco.  'Tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened. You  speak,  Desha.' 

'We  went  to  Dreznica,'  confessed 
his  daughter,  'and  I  entered  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  so  that  I  could  marry 
Mirko.' 

Pope  Joco  jumped  to  his  feet,  an- 
gered beyond  expression. 


'  Quiet  yourself,  Joco,'  begged  his  wife, 
and  he  tried  to  comply  with  her  wish. 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said:  'Matters  are  worse  than  ever 
now.  I  can't  tell  who  is  who.  But  in 
the  end  it  does  n't  matter.  Father 
Marko  and  I  will  write  to  our  respective 
Bishops  —  I  for  you,  Mirko  Novkovic, 
who  are  now  one  of  my  flock,  and 
Father  Marko  for  you,  Desanka,  my 
daughter — and  we  shall  let  the  Bishops 
settle  the  case.  That  is  all.  God  bless 
you!' 

To  this  day  no  one  in  the  village  of 
Bakic  knows  how  the  Bishops  settled 
the  case;  but  those  who  were  invited 
to  the  wedding  of  Mirko  and  Desanka 
meet  one  another  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  their  way  to  church  —  some 
go  to  the  wooden  church  on  the  hilltop, 
others  to  Father  Marko 's  little  stone 
chapel  in  the  valley. 
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From  the  Saturday  Review,  March  4 
(English  Toby  Weekly) 


Fedor  Ivanovitch  Chaliapin  is  an 
astonishing  artist.  His  thrilling  singing 
and  acting  in  the  Russian  operas  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  hypnotized  all  London. 
The  fame  of  his  singing  then  does  not 
account,  however,  for  the  hysterical 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  his  recent  con- 
cert-recitals. It  has  been  even  more  un- 
bridled than  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  Pachmann  or  Paderewski 
in  the  old  days  of  St.  James's  Hall. 

There  does  not  seem  much  inspira- 
tion for  enthusiasm  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
Its  atmosphere  is  impersonal,  almost 


austere.  You  cannot  hear  any  music 
there  with  intimate  delight,  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  an  artist  to  impress  his 
personality  on  his  audience  as  a  whole. 
Yet  that  is  what  Chaliapin  apparently 
achieved.  People  high  up  in  the  gallery 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  pro- 
grammes with  as  much  energy  as  those 
who  were  close  to  the  singer.  If  he  had 
sung  music  that  is  known  to  be  popular 
one  could  have  understood  the  enthusi- 
asm, but  at  the  recital  I  attended  he  was 
heard  in  a  number  of  Russian  songs 
which  had  nothing  to  commend  them 
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except  that  they  provided  a  neutral 
medium  for  the  expression  of  dramatic 
feeling. 

I  had  the  idea  that  if  Chaliapin  were 
musician  enough  to  extemporize,  he 
would  make  even  a  greater  effect;  for  in 
the  more  neutral  songs,  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  he  made  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses. Of  the  genuineness  of  that  suc- 
cess there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  brush  aside 
his  effect  on  the  audience  as  a  thing  of 
no  moment;  but,  though  the  mentality 
of  a  crowd  as  a  whole  cannot  be  above 
its  average,  it  will  not  do  to  sneer  at 
popular  enthusiasm.  There  must  be 
some  good  reason  why  this  Russian 
singer  in  dull  Russian  songs  can  move 
an  audience  so  profoundly. 

One  reason,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  is 
that  Chaliapin  is  an  impressive  figure 
of  a  man  —  tall  above  the  common, 
exuberant,  and  not  a  bit  like  a  singer. 
The  ordinary  concert  vocalist  (the 
word  suits  him)  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sleek,  shining  instrument.  He  is  just  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  music. 
However  well  he  may  sing,  he  cannot 
arouse  personal  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  appraise  him  justly  as  a  sing- 
er, we  have  to  look  away  from  him. 
Chaliapin,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  all 
eyes  to  himself.  He  has  none  of  the  pro- 
fessional singer's  mannerisms,  but  sings 
to  his  audience  as  if  they  were  his 
friends  and  guests.  Merely  to  look  at 
him  is  to  be  impressed  by  his  big  sim- 
plicity. If  he  were  on  the  platform  to 
deliver  a  speech  on  some  dry  question 
of  economics,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
listen  with  interest.  Probably  he  is  so 
good  an  actor  that  he  has  purposely 
created  Chaliapin,  the  concert-singer 
who  does  not  look  like  one.  He  has  the 
unnatural  absence  of  self-consciousness 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  training 
and  experience,  and  is  really  a  kind  of 
superconcentration  on  self. 

Therefore  Chaliapin  the  public  man 


makes  us  ready  to  listen  to  Chaliapin 
the  artist,  and  he  has  many  great  gifts 
as  artist.  The  voice,  when  it  is  in  good 
form,  has  a  very  individual  quality  and 
is  capable  of  a  great  range  of  expression. 
He  is  quite  as  good  in  comic  songs,  such 
as  Moussorgskii's  *Song  of  the  Flea,' 
and  Dargomizhskii's  'The  Miller' 
and  'The  Government  Clerk,'  as  in 
tragedy.  His  hold  over  the  public  is 
that  he  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  music  he  sings,  but  with  the  emotion 
of  the  verse.  That  is  the  very  opposite 
to  the  method  of  most  concert  singers. 

Years  ago  Madame  Antoinette  Ster- 
ling made  the  same  appeal.  She  sang 
only  very  simple  ballads,  and  did  not 
sing  them  really  well  from  a  musical 
point  of  view;  but  she  was  so  intent  on 
their  sentiment  that  she  made  a  great 
effect.  Later  in  her  career  she  became 
exaggerated.  She  had  made  a  histrionic 
figure  of  herself  and  (or  so  it  seemed) 
acted  it.  Here  and  there  Chaliapin 
gave  me  the  impression  of  going  the 
same  way.  His  very  choice  of  songs 
will  gradually  increase  his  tendency  to 
histrionic  exaggeration.  They  call  for 
but  little  else.  When  he  sings  something 
that  has  real  musical  value,  such  as 
Schumann's  'The  Two  Grenadiers,'  he 
loses  the  musical  expression  in  his  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  the  dramatic. 
That  is  not  really  necessary,  as  other 
great  artists  have  proved  over  and  over 
again. 

An  ordinary  audience  is  naturally 
impressed  by  Chaliapin's  dramatic 
power.  It  has  no  standard  of  judgment. 
Jean  de  Reszke  in  the  third  act  of  Tris- 
tariy  Ternina  in  the  Liebestod,  and 
Caruso  in  the  big  aria  of  I  Pagliacci 
(I  make  a  catholic  selection)  are  either 
forgotten  or  have  not  been  heard  by  the 
bulk  of  a  modern  audience.  A  remem- 
brance of  those  great  artists  and  of 
others,  such  as  Hentschel,  Wiillner,  and 
Van  Rooy,  who  sang  dramatic  Lieder 
to  perfection,  makes  one  a  little  diffident 
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of  endorsing  the  popular  enthusiasm  for 
Chaliapin.  One  has  yet  to  hear  him  in 
songs  or  operatic  arias  which  demand 
that  dramatic  and  musical  expression 
should  be  welded  into  a  whole. 

It  is  one  thing  to  sing  that  Russian 
music  which  has  no  intrinsic  musical 
value,  and  quite  another  to  sing  music 
which  is  music.  The  artist's  problem  is 
much  more  complex.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  the  very  qualities  that  make 
Chaliapin  impress  his  public  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  great  singers  of  the  past. 
Caruso  did  not  become  famous  merely 
from  the  sheer  beauty  of  his  voice,  but 
also  from  the  intense  dramatic  energy 
of  his  singing.  It  was  the  same  with 
Calve,  Ternina,  and  the  two  DeReszkes, 
and  with  all  the  great  artists  except 
those  who  relied  entirely  on  coloratura 
singing.  Chaliapin  does  nothing  that 
they  did  not  do,  but  they  did  not  sing 
songs  which  depend  on  drama  in  the 
crude.  They  had  not  merely  to  be 
dramatic,  but  to  be  so  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  the  music. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Chaliapin  could  be 


that.  At  least  I  have  never  heard  him 
in  any  opera  or  song  in  which  dramatic 
expression  was  at  all  hampered  by  the 
exigencies  of  music.  The  public  likes 
the  drama  of  his  singing,  of  course,  for 
it  should  be,  but  unfortunately  is  not, 
the  inspiration  of  all  singing;  but  to  ac- 
claim him  as  he  was  acclaimed  the  other 
night  at  the  Albert  Hall  seems  to  me 
only  possible  to  those  who  have  no 
standard  by  which  they  can  judge  the 
art  of  singing.  On  the  opera  stage  he  is 
great  as  an  actor,  in  voice,  gesture,  and 
bearing  alike;  but  he  has  not  yet  done 
in  the  concert-room  anything  that  even 
approaches  his  work  in  Boris  Godounov 
on  the  stage,  and  in  the  other  Russian 
operas  in  which  he  has  appeared  in 
London.  Possibly  there  may  be  a 
third  reason  for  his  popular  success. 
The  very  artlessness  of  the  Russian 
songs  he  sings  and  their  supine  pessi- 
mism appeal  to  a  mood  of  the  moment. 
It  happens  to  be  a  fashion  for  which 
some  profound  reason  might  be  found; 
but,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a 
fashion  for  great  art. 
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BY  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 


From  the  Saturday  Review,  March  14,  1868;  reprinted  March  11,  1922 
(English  Tort  Weekly) 


Time  was  when  the  stereotyped 
phrase,  *a  fair  young  EngUsh  girl,' 
meant  the  ideal  of  womanhood;  to  us, 
at  least,  of  home  birth  and  breeding. 
It  meant  a  creature  generous,  capable, 
and  modest;  something  franker  than  a 
Frenchwoman,  more  to  be  trusted  than 
an  Italian,  as  brave  as  an  American  but 
more  refined,  as  domestic  as  a  German 


and  more  graceful.  It  meant  a  girl  who 
could  be  trusted  alone  if  need  be,  be- 
cause of  the  innate  purity  and  dignity 
of  her  nature,  but  who  was  neither  bold 
in  bearing  nor  masculine  in  mind ;  a  girl 
who,  when  she  married,  would  be  her 
husband's  friend  and  companion,  but 
never  his  rival;  one  who  would  consider 
their  interests  identical,  and  not  hold 
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him  as  just  so  much  fair  game  for  spoil; 
who  would  make  his  house  his  true 
home  and  place  of  rest,  not  a  mere  pas- 
sage-place for  vanity  and  ostentation 
to  go  through;  a  tender  mother,  an 
industrious  housekeeper,  a  judicious 
mistress. 

We  prided  ourselves  as  a  nation  on 
our  women.  We  thought  we  had  the 
pick  of  creation  in  this  fair  young  Eng- 
lish girl  of  ours,  and  envied  no  other 
men  their  own.  We  admired  the  lan- 
guid grace  and  subtle  fire  of  the  South; 
the  docility  and  childlike  afFectionate- 
ness  of  the  East  seemed  to  us  sweet  and 
simple  and  restful;  the  vivacious  sparkle 
of  the  trim  and  sprightly  Parisian  was  a 
pleasant  little  excitement  when  we  met 
with  it  in  its  own  domain ;  but  our  alle- 
giance never  wandered  from  our  brown- 
haired  girls  at  home,  and  our  hearts 
were  less  vagrant  than  our  fancies. 

This  was  in  the  old  time,  and  when 
English  girls  were  content  to  be  what 
God  and  nature  had  made  them.  Of 
late  years  we  have  changed  the  pattern, 
and  have  given  to  the  world  a  race  of 
women  as  utterly  unlike  the  old  insular 
ideal  as  if  we  had  created  another  nation 
altogether.  The  girl  of  the  period  and 
the  fair  young  English  girl  of  the  past 
have  nothing  in  common  save  ancestry 
and  their  mother-tongue;  and  even  of 
this  last  the  modern  version  makes  al- 
most a  new  language,  through  the  copi- 
ous additions  it  has  received  from  the 
current  slang  of  the  day. 

The  girl  of  the  period  is  a  creature 
who  dyes  her  hair  and  paints  her  face 
as  the  first  articles  of  her  personal  reli- 
gion; whose  sole  idea  of  life  is  plenty  of 
fun  and  luxury;  and  whose  dress  is  the 
object  of  such  thought  and  intellect  as 
she  possesses.  Her  main  endeavor  in 
this  is  to  outvie  her  neighbors  in  the 
extravagance  of  fashion.  No  matter 
whether,  as  in  the  time  of  crinolines,  she 
sacrificed  decency,  or,  as  now,  in  the 
time  of  trains,  she  sacrifices  cleanliness; 


no  matter,  either,  whether  she  makes 
herself  a  nuisance  and  inconvenience  to 
everyone  she  meets.  The  girl  of  the 
period  has  done  away  with  such  moral 
muffishness  as  consideration  for  others 
or  regard  for  counsel  and  rebuke.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  old-fashioned  times, 
when  fathers  and  mothers  had  some 
authority  and  were  treated  with  respect, 
to  be  tutored  and  made  to  obey,  but  she 
is  far  too  fast  and  flourishing  to  be 
stopped  in  mid-career  by  these  slow  old 
morals;  and  as  she  dresses  to  please 
herself,  she  does  not  care  if  she  dis- 
pleases everyone  else. 

Nothing  is  too  extraordinary  and 
nothing  too  exaggerated  for  her  vitiated 
taste;  and  things  which  in  themselves 
would  be  useful  reforms,  if  let  alone,  be- 
come monstrosities  worse  than  those 
which  they  have  displaced  so  soon  as 
she  begins  to  manipulate  and  improve. 
If  a  sensible  fashion  lifts  a  gown  out  of 
the  mud,  she  raises  hers  midway  to  her 
knee.  If  the  absurd  structure  of  wire 
and  buckram,  once  called  a  bonnet,  is 
modified  to  something  that  shall  pro- 
tect the  wearer's  face  without  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  her  companion,  she  cuts 
hers  down  to  four  straws  and  a  rosebud, 
or  a  tag  of  lace  and  a  bunch  of  glass 
beads.  If  there  is  a  reaction  against  an 
excess  of  Rowland's  Macassar,  and  hair 
shiny  and  sticky  with  grease  is  thought 
less  nice  than  if  left  clean  and  healthily 
crisp,  she  dries  and  frizzes  and  sticks 
hers  out  on  end  like  certain  savages  in 
Africa,  or  lets  it  wander  down  her  back 
like  Madge  Wildfire's,  and  thinks  her- 
self all  the  more  beautiful  the  nearer  she 
approaches  in  look  to  a  maniac  or  a 
negress. 

With  purity  of  taste  she  has  lost  also 
that  far  more  precious  purity  and  deli- 
cacy of  perception  which  sometimes 
mean  more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
What  the  demimonde  does  in  its  frantic 
efforts  to  excite  attention,  she  also  does 
in  imitation.  If  some  fashionable  dever- 
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gondee  en  evidence  is  reported  to  have 
come  out  with  her  dress  below  her 
shoulder-blades  and  a  gold  strap  for  all 
the  sleeve  thought  necessary,  the  girl  of 
the  period  follows  suit  next  day;  and 
then  wonders  that  men  sometimes  mis- 
take her  for  her  prototype,  or  that 
mothers  of  girls  not  quite  so  far  gone  as 
herself  refuse  her  as  a  companion  for 
their  daughters.  She  has  blunted  the 
fine  edges  of  feeling  so  much  that  she 
cannot  understand  why  she  should  be 
condemned  for  an  imitation  of  form 
which  does  not  include  imitation  of  fact ; 
she  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  modesty 
of  appearance  and  virtue  ought  to  be 
inseparable,  and  that  no  good  girl  can 
afford  to  appear  bad,  under  penalty  of 
receiving  the  contempt  awarded  to  the 
bad. 

The  imitation  of  the  demimonde  in 
dress  leads  to  something  in  manner  and 
feeling,  not  quite  so  pronounced  per- 
haps, but  far  too  like  to  be  honorable  to 
herself  or  satisfactory  to  her  friends.  It 
leads  to  slang,  bold  talk,  and  fastness; 
to  the  love  of  pleasure  and  indifference 
to  duty;  to  the  desire  of  money  before 
either  love  or  happiness;  to  uselessness 
at  home,  dissatisfaction  with  the  mo- 
notony of  ordinary  life,  and  horror  of 
all  useful  work;  in  a  word,  to  the  worst 
forms  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  to  the 
most  fatal  effects  arising  from  want  of 
high  principle  and  absence  of  tender 
feeling. 

The  girl  of  the  period  envies  the 
queens  of  the  demimonde  far  more  than 
she  abhors  them.  She  sees  them  gor- 
geously attired  and  sumptuously  ap- 
pointed, and  she  knows  them  to  be 
flattered,  feted,  and  courted  with  a 
certain  disdainful  admiration,  of  which 
she  catches  only  the  admiration,  while 
she  ignores  the  disdain.  They  have  all 
for  which  her  soul  is  hungering;  and  she 
never  stops  to  reflect  at  what  a  price 
they  have  bought  their  gains,  and  what 
fearful  moral  penalties  they  pay  for 


their  sensuous  pleasures.  She  sees  only 
the  coarse  gilding  on  the  base  token, 
and  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  hideous  figure 
in  the  midst,  and  the  foul  legend  written 
round  the  edge. 

It  is  this  envy  of  the  pleasure  and  in- 
diff*erence  to  the  sins  of  these  women  of 
the  demimonde  which  is  doing  such 
infinite  mischief  to  the  modern  girl. 
They  brush  too  closely  by  each  other,  if 
not  in  actual  deeds,  yet  in  aims  and 
feelings;  for  the  luxury  which  is  bought 
by  vice  with  the  one  is  the  thing  of  all 
in  life  most  passionately  desired  by  the 
other,  though  she  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  pay  quite  the  same  price.  Unfortu- 
nately she  has  already  paid  too  much — 
all  that  once  gave  her  distinctive  na- 
tional character.  No  one  can  say  of  the 
modern  English  girl  that  she  is  tender, 
loving,  retiring,  or  domestic.  The  old 
fault  so  often  found  by  keen-sighted 
Frenchwomen,  that  she  was  so  fatally 
romanesque,  so  prone  to  sacrifice  ap- 
pearances and  social  advantages  for 
love,  will  never  be  set  down  to  the  girl 
of  the  period. 

Love,  indeed,  is  the  last  thing  she 
thinks  of,  and  the  least  of  the  dangers 
besetting  her.  Love  in  a  cottage,  that 
seductive  dream  which  used  to  vex  the 
heart  and  disturb  the  calculations  of 
prudent  mothers,  is  now  a  myth  of  past 
ages.  The  legal  barter  of  herself  for  so 
much  money,  representing  so  much 
dash,  so  much  luxury  and  pleasure  — 
that  is  her  idea  of  marriage;  the  only 
idea  worth  entertaining. 

For  of  all  seriousness  of  thought  re- 
specting the  duties  or  the  consequences 
of  marriage,  she  has  not  a  trace.  If 
children  come,  they  find  but  a  step- 
mother's cold  welcome  from  her;  and  if 
her  husband  thinks  he  has  married  any- 
thing that  is  to  belong  to  him, — a  tacens 
et  placens  uxor,  pledged  to  make  him 
happy,  —  the  sooner  he  wakes  from  his 
hallucinations  and  understands  that  he 
has  simply  married  someone  who  will 
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condescend  to  spend  his  money  on  her- 
self, and  who  will  shelter  her  indiscre- 
tions behind  the  shield  of  his  name,  the 
less  severe  will  be  his  disappointment. 
She  has  married  his  house,  his  carriage, 
his  balance  at  the  bankers,  his  title; 
and  he  himself  is  just  the  inevitable 
condition  clogging  the  wheel  of  her 
fortune  —  at  best  an  adjunct  to  be 
tolerated  with  more  or  less  patience  as 
may  chance.  For  it  is  only  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  not  girls  of  the  period 
pur  sang,  that  marry  for  love,  or  put  the 
husband  before  the  banker. 

But  she  does  not  marry  easily.  Men 
are  afraid  of  her;  and  with  reason.  They 
may  amuse  themselves  with  her  for  an 
evening,  but  they  do  not  take  her  read- 
ily for  life.  Besides,  after  all  her  efforts, 
she  is  only  a  poor  copy  of  the  real  thing; 
and  the  real  thing  is  far  more  amusing 
than  the  copy,  because  it  is  real.  Men 
can  get  that  whenever  they  like;  and 
when  they  go  into  their  mothers'  draw- 
ing-rooms, to  see  their  sisters  and  their 
sisters'  friends,  they  want  something  of 
quite  different  flavor.  Toujour s  perdrix 
is  bad  providing  all  the  world  over;  but 
a  continual  weak  imitation  of  toujours 
perdrix  is  worse. 

If  we  must  have  only  one  kind  of 
thing,  let  us  have  it  genuine;  and  the 
queens  of  St.  John's  Wood  in  their  un- 
blushing honesty,  rather  than  their 
imitators  and  make-believes  in  Bays- 
water  and  Belgravia.  For,  at  whatever 
cost  of  self-love  or  pained  modesty  it 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  told  to 
the  modern  English  girl  that  the  net 
result  of  her  present  manner  is  to  as- 
similate her  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
class  of  women  whom  we  must  not  call 
by  their  proper — or  improper — name. 
And  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  she 
has  still  some  modesty  of  soul  left  hid- 
den under  all  this  effrontery  of  fashion, 
and  that,  if  she  could  be  made  to  see 
herself  as  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of  men, 
she  would  mend  her  ways  before  too  late. 


It  is  terribly  significant  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  when  men  are  free 
to  write  as  they  do  of  the  women  of  their 
own  nation.  Every  word  of  censure 
flung  against  them  is  two-edged,  and 
wounds  those  who  condemn  as  much  as 
those  who  are  condemned ;  for  surely  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  men  hold 
nothing  so  dear  as  the  honor  of  their 
women,  and  that  no  one  living  would 
willingly  lower  the  repute  of  his  mother 
and  his  sisters.  It  is  only  when  these 
have  placed  themselves  beyond  the 
pale  of  masculine  respect  that  such 
things  could  be  written  as  are  written 
now;  when  they  become  again  what 
they  once  were,  they  will  gather  round 
them  the  love  and  homage  and  chival- 
rous devotion  which  were  then  an  Eng- 
lishwoman's natural  inheritance. 

The  marvel,  in  the  present  fashion  of 
life  among  women,  is  how  it  holds  its 
ground  in  spite  of  the  disapprobation  of 
men.  It  used  to  be  an  old-time  notion 
that  the  sexes  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  that  it  was  only  natural  for  them  to 
please  each  other,  and  to  set  themselves 
out  for  that  end.  But  the  girl  of  the 
period  does  not  please  men.  She  pleases 
them  as  little  as  she  elevates  them;  and 
how  little  she  does  that,  the  class  of 
women  she  has  taken  as  her  model  of 
itself  testifies. 

All  men  whose  opinion  is  worth  hav- 
ing prefer  the  simple  and  genuine  girl 
of  the  past,  with  her  tender  little  ways 
and  pretty  bashful  modesties,  to  this 
loud  and  rampant  modernization,  with 
her  false  red  hair  and  painted  skin, 
talking  slang  as  glibly  as  a  man,  and  by 
preference  leading  the  conversation  to 
doubtful  subjects.  She  thinks  she  is 
piquant  and  exciting  when  she  thus 
makes  herself  the  bad  copy  of  a  worse 
original;  and  she  will  not  see  that 
though  men  laugh  with  her  they  do  not 
respect  her,  though  they  flirt  with  her 
they  do  not  marry  her;  she  will  not  be- 
lieve that  she  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 


I 

they  want,  and  that  she  is  acting  against 
nature  and  her  own  interests  when  she 
disregards  their  advice  and  offends  their 
taste. 

We  do  not  see  how  she  makes  out  her 
account,  viewing  her  Hfe  from  any  side; 
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but  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  national  madness  has  passed, 
and  our  women  have  come  back  again 
to  the  old  English  ideal,  once  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  modest,  the  most 
essentially  womanly  in  the  world. 


THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

BY  W.  R.  C. 

[New  Witness] 

Psallite  DeOy  qui  ascendit  super  caelum  coeli:  ad  Orientem 

Autumn  streamed  innocent  and  lonely  about  my  grange  among  the  hills 
With  that  pale  blueness,  glimmering  healing,  that  is  the  cure  for  parched  Earth's 
ills: 

A  vision  of  remote  resurrection,  a  hallowed  silence  still  and  calm. 
Dreamed  in  the  infinities  of  distance,  muted  the  noon's  wind-psalm. 

While  in  mine  orchard  I  went  slowly,  to  pick  up  the  brown  earth-fallen  pears, 
My  spirit  beheld  the  holy  Future,  veiled  in  a  crystal  mist  of  tears. 

O  delicate  as  virgins'  mantles  and  wise  also  the  dim  Earth  lay, 
Faint  coloring  with  her  fading  glories  the  footsteps  of  departing  day : 

Arched  like  a  vault,  pallid  and  silent,  beckoned  the  breathing  sky,  with  hand 
Slenderly  poised  and  veined  with  azure,  appealing  for  the  wearied  lands 

A  certitude  of  resurrection  did  o'er  my  brooding  memory  roll : 

Thou  shalt  arise  and  yet  more  lovely,  Europe,  thou  mother  of  my  soul! 

The  wine  shall  fill  again  thy  chalice  of  transubstantiated  gold. 

While  reigning  from  thine  ivory  palace  thou  shalt  shine  fairer  than  of  old! 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


THE  CURLEW  AND  GOLDEN 
PLOVER 

BY  R.  C.  K.  ENSOR 

[The  Nation  and  the  Athenceum] 

The  Curlew  and  Golden  Plover 
Nest  highest  upon  the  moor, 

Hatching  their  eggs  and  dwelling 
The  nearest  to  heaven's  door. 

There  by  the  lonely  summit, 
On  the  black  and  heathy  earth, 

In  the  haunt  of  the  clouds  and  thunder. 
They  break  from  the  shell  to  birth. 

With  never  a  tree  to  screen  them, 

And  no  roof  but  the  skies. 
They  neighbor  the  naked  vastness 

That  over  the  cloudland  lies. 

The  sun  is  their  foster-father; 

They  bask  in  him  without  let; 
The  first  to  welcome  his  rising. 

The  last  to  watch  him  set. 

The  moon  is  their  sweet  companion; 

She  lends  them  her  lamp  for  guide 
When  they  roam  to  feed  by  the  rivers. 

Or  the  sea-beach  at  ebbtide. 

With  voices  tuned  to  the  tempest 
That  rocks  them  as  they  fly. 

They  send  up  into  the  vastness 
A  lonely  challenging  cry. 

They  love  the  sublime  things  only; 
They  have  strength  enough  for  their 
mood; 

They  scorn  to  crowd  on  the  lowland 
With  creatures  of  tamer  blood. 

The  heart  of  their  joy  is  freedom; 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  heath  — 
These  have  sufficed  them  living; 

These  shall  suffice  in  death. 


Night  and  day  by  the  summit. 
While  round  the  tempest  rolls. 

They  purify  in  the  vastness 

Their  clean  and  passionate  souls. 

THE  HERON 

BY  WILL  H.  OGILVIE 
[Westminster  Gazette] 

Solitary,  silent  at  the  brown  burn's 
edge. 

Bent  above  the  ripple  where  the  shy 

trout  run. 
He  but  sees  the  wan  wave  lapping  on 

the  sedge  — 
I  can  see  the  bit-bars  flashing  in  the 

sun. 

High  and  swift  above  him  rush  the 

startled  teal. 
Gray  and  close  about  him  lies  the 

mother-mist, 
He  but  sees  the  round  hill  rising  like  a 

wheel  — 

I  can  see  a  horseman  with  hawk  upon 
his  wrist. 

Brown  below  the  heather  runs  the  rip- 
ple on  his  feet. 
Low  among  the  shallows  there  are 
shadows  slipping  through. 
He  but  sees  the  moor-trout  mingling  as 
they  meet  — 
I  can  see  the  goshawk  stooping  from 
the  blue. 

Now  he  hears  a  footstep;  wakes  a  sleep- 
ing power; 
Wide-winged  and  wonderful  sails 
away,  and  slow. 

I  can  see  a  tall  knight  'neath  a  lady's 
bower. 

Riding  with  a  shorn  plume  at  his 
saddle-bow. 
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BEST  SELLERS  IN  PARIS 

I  Edmond  Rostand's  play,  Cyrano  de 
I  Bergerac,  holds  the  Parisian  record  as  a 
best  seller,  being  now  in  its  five  hundred 
and  thirty-eighth  thousand;  and  the 
next-best  seller  is  also  a  Rostand  play, 
I  VAiglon,  which  is  in  its  four  hundred 
and  sixth  thousand.  Next  in  order 
comes  Maria  Chapdelainey  a  fascinating 
tale  of  the  life  of  a  young  girl  on  a  bleak 
French-Canadian  farmstead,  which  won 
for  its  author,  Louis  Hemon,  only 
a  faint  success  in  Canada,  but  which 
was  started  on  a  career  of  success,  both 
literary  and  financial,  by  a  discriminat- 
ing European  critic  —  unhappily  not 
until  after  the  author's  death. 

M.  Hemon  was  born  in  France,  but 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Canada,  dying 
in  Ontario.  A  monument  to  him  now 
stands  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Peribonka, 
where  the  scene  of  his  story  is  laid. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  this 
novel  in  Paris  thoit  L' Illustration  devotes 
to  it  a  long  article,  *Au  Pays  de  Maria 
Chapdelaine,'  in  the  course  of  which 
M.  Gaillard  de  Champris  writes :  — 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  Maria  Chapde- 
laine and  Canadian  opinions.  Of  course,  the 
book  soon  took  its  place  as  the  finest  that 
Canada  has  inspired,  and  to-day  its  pro- 
digious success  stirs  a  joyous  pride  in  our 
hearts ;  but  some  diflFerences  of  opinion  have 
sprung  up  which  are  worth  knowing  about. 
I  have  heard  it  contended  that  the  life  of 
the  settlers  is  not  a  gloomy  life.  To  these 
pioneers  is  ascribed  light-hearted  boldness, 
and  their  words,  their  songs,  and  their 
interludes  are  brought  to  prove  it.  But 
there  is  another  party,  also,  who  bring  facts 
and  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
mal picture  presented  by  Louis  Hemon. 

For  my  part,  I  never  found  the  book 
gloomy  or  dispiriting;  and  although  the  life 
of  the  Chapdelaines  and  the  Gagnons  may 
not  suit  transplanted  outsiders  like  the 
piano-tuner  in  the  novel,  I  know  very  well 


AND  THE  ARTS 

that  the  natives  find  there  the  conditions 
that  satisfy  their  strange  moods  of  inde- 
pendence. .  .  . 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  appearance 
of  Maria  Chapdelaine  is  a  genuine  benefit 
to  both  our  countries ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  in 
literature,  at  least,  to  love  is  to  understand 
and  that  there  are  likings  which  reveal  the 
soul,  then  both  Canada  and  France  may  be 
equally  proud,  the  one  because  its  literature 
counts  a  new  masterpiece,  and  the  other  be- 
cause it  has  inspired  it. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  exactly 
French  taste  divides  itself  between  the 
realists  and  the  romantics.  Rostand 
has  replaced  Zola;  but  among  the  year's 
new  novels  have  been  such  acrid  pieces 
of  realism  asChardonne's  L'Epithalamey 
Maria  Chapdelaine^  and  Batouala  — 
the  latter,  of  course,  highly  colored,  but 
realistic  in  manner  and  intent.  M. 
Henri  Barbusse  has  reached  336,000 
copies  with  Le  Feu  (translated  as  The 
Squad)  y  and  his  earlier  book,  L'Enfer, 
scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, has  climbed  to  284,000.  Anatole 
France's  Lys  Rouge  stands  at  326,000 
copies  and  Pierre  Loti's  Les  Desen- 
chantees  at  332,000.  Even  Zola's  great- 
est successes  seem  slight  compared  to 
such  sales,  and  yet  the  sales  of  La  De- 
bacle to  date  are  260,000,  of  La  Terre 
247,000,  of  r Assommoir  194,000,  and 
of  Nana  160,000. 

Rene  Bazin's  Les  Oberle  has  reached 
276,000  copies,  but  may  lose  some  of  its 
hold  on  the  French  public  now  that 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  again  under  the 
tricolor.  Henri  Bordeaux  lays  claim  to 
two  successes  in  La  Neige  sur  les  Pas, 
166,000  copies  of  which  have  been  sold, 
and  La  Peur  de  Vivre^  which  has  reach- 
ed 152,000. 

Beside  Maria  Chapdelaine  even  the 
much-discussed  Goncourt  Prize  novel 
seems  relatively  unsuccessful,  though  it 
has  sold  100,000  copies.  Other  recent 
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books  that  have  been  widely  read  are 
Pierre  Benoit's  VAtlantide  (153,000), 
Roland  Dorgeles's  Les  Croix  de  Bois 
(150,000),  Paul  Geraldy's  Toi  et  Moi 
(152,000),  and  Rene  Benjamin's  Gas- 
pard  (100,000). 

* 

A  RUSSIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  *  HAM- 
LET '  IN  GERMANY 

Before  it  left  Berlin  for  Prague,  the 
company  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
gave  a  boldly  unconventional  produc- 
tion of  Hamlety  in  which  the  Russian 
tragic  actor,  Katschalow,  had  full  scope 
-  for  his  great  histrionic  powers.  The 
production  was  marred  by  numerous 
mechanical  difficulties  with  scenery, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  make  sever- 
al illogical  cuts  in  the  play.  The  set- 
tings, which  were  quite  as  unusual  as 
the  acting,  were  rather  strongly  tinged 
with  Byzantine  art  for  the  taste  of 
Western  Europe. 

This  was  not  a  Hamlet  with  Hamlet 
left  out.  The  heart  of  the  performance 
was  neither  the  Inszenierung  nor  the 
admirable  supporting  company,  but 
Katschalow  himself,  whom  an  English- 
man in  Berlin  thus  describes :  — 

To  an  Englishman,  Katschalow's  ren- 
dering was  especially  attractive,  if  only 
for  its  complete  freedom  both  from  the 
Irving  tradition  and  from  the  Italian 
School  of  Rossi.  Plump,  fair-haired,  and 
indecisive,  Katschalow  at  first  looked  like  a 
good-natured  young  Dane,  with  the  North- 
ern European's  weakness  for  abstract 
thought.  When  Shakespeare  wrote  a  play 
about  a  Dane,  and  described  him  as  fat  and 
scant  of  breath,  it  requires  some  courage  to 
assume  that  he  did  not  mean  a  haggard, 
black-haired  Southerner. 

Katschalow  is  a  brave  man,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  Hamlet  whose  behavior  does  not 
belie  his  appearance  makes  the  play  an  ar- 
tistic whole  instead  of  an  interesting  riddle. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  performance 
did  not  please  the  Berlm  critics.  To  them 
Hamlet  must  be  a  philosopher  rather  than  a 


dreamer;  and  a  convention  as  stupid  and 
false  as  the  Irving  tradition  insists  that 
'grosse  Tragodie*  shall  be  acted  with 
tremendous  emphasis.  Restrained  acting 
—  'Molltonart/  as  they  call  it  rather  con- 
temptuously —  cannot  hope  to  aspire  high- 
er than  'Die  Tragodie  des  Alltags.*  Why  a 
King  should  be  more  noisy  over  his  grief 
than  a  schoolmistress  or  a  dustman  is  a 
mystery  which  no  foreigner  can  hope  to 
understand. 

* 

NEW  FRENCH  COINS 

Parisians  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  new  fifty-centime 
coins  in  bronze  aluminum.  The  coins 
have  been  officially  issued  —  a  very 
diff'erent  thing,  unfortunately,  from 
coming  immediately  into  general  cir- 
culation. They  have  been  photo- 
graphed in  the  press  and  some  have 
been  turned  over  to  various  banks  and 
other  institutions.  Within  a  few  months 
they  will  probably  be  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  about  Paris.  The  new 
one-franc  and  two-franc  pieces,  which 
have  officially  been  in  circulation  for 
months,  are  only  now  beginning  to  be- 
come general  in  Paris,  and  the  provinces 
have  so  far  received  scarcely  any.  On 
the  Riviera  they  are  still  almost  un- 
known except  in  a  few  centres  of  lux- 
ury, and  are  treated  with  curiosity 
mixed  with  some  mistrust  by  the  shop- 
keepers. 

THE  POET  AND  VITAMINES  ^ 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Graves,  of  Punch, 
has  published  a  book  of  verse  which  he 
has  called  New  Times  and  Old  Rhymes, 
He  frolics  gayly  about  such  modern 
foibles  as  psychoanalysis,  free-verse 
poets,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  phys- 
ics of  Einstein,  and  the  statues  of 
Epstein.   Of  these  last  he  observes:  — 

Einstein  makes  parallels  meet  in  Infinity, 
Epstein  remodels  the  form  of  Divinity. 
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But  it  is  when  Mr.  Graves  comes  to 
the  highly  modern  subject  of  vita- 
mines  that  he  becomes  really  lyrical. 
This  is  the  poem  that  he  calls  *  Broken 
Melody':  — 

O  vitamines,  O  vitamines! 
Whether  one  breakfasts,  lunches,  dines, 
With  your  assistance  to  dispense 
Is  simply  tempting  Providence; 
With  you  in  every  dish  and  plate 
We  are  the  masters  of  our  fate. 
And  need  no  fortifying  wines, 
O  vitamines,  O  vitamines. 

O  vitameens,  O  vitameens! 

Ye  vital  sparks  in  eggs  and  beans  — 

An  hour  ago  an  expert  came 

And  taught  me  how  to  sound  your  name 

As  men  of  science  have  decreed: 

And,  as  it  dislocates  my  screed 

And  knocks  my  rhymes  to  smithereens. 

Farewell,  O  blighted  vitameens! 

* 

*THE  DISMAL  SCIENCE*? 

The  Westminster  Gazette  thus  classi- 
fies some  books  received  for  review:  — 

Politics,  Economics,  and  Sociology 
Reid,  Eleanor.  Marrying  Madeleine.  (Hurst 

and  Blackett,  7s.  6d.  net.) 
Mauriac,  Francois.    Le  Baiser  au  Lepreux. 

(Grasset,  Paris,  5fr.  net.) 
De  Barneville,  Pierre.    Tiburce.  (Grasset, 

Paris,  6/r.  75c.  net.) 
Makin,  W.  S.    The  Price  of  Exile.  (Fisher, 

Unwin,  75.  6d.  net.) 
Straus,  Ralph.  Volcano.  (Methuen,  7*.  6d.  net.) 

Who  said  Political  Economy  was  a 
'dismal  science'? 

* 

'willow  pattern's'  PARROT 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  Westminster 
Gazette  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poem 
on  *The  Parrot.'  Some  of  the  verses 
that  resulted  were  grave  and  some  were 
gay  and  some  were  unintentionally 
funny,  as  is  the  way  in  prize  contests. 
Of  them  all  the  most  amusing  —  though 
it  did  n't  get  a  prize  —  is  this  little  ditty 
by  *  Willow  Pattern':  — 


He  lived  for  twenty  years  or  so 

In  calm  and  opulent  retirement. 
With  willing  slaves  to  come  and  go 

Attending  to  his  least  requirement. 
No  servant  ever  '  saw  to  James '  — 

You  know  how  careless  any  maid  is; 
So  he  was  one  of  Life's  first  claims 

On  two  benign  unmarried  ladies. 

And  we,  who  watched  him  climb  his  pole 

Or  let  one  heavy  eyelid  flicker. 
Admired  him  much,  upon  the  whole  — 

Though  once,  at  tea,  he  bit  the  Vicar. 
But  James  would  never  deign  to  talk: 

He 'd  give  it  long  consideration. 
And  find,  with  an  indulgent  squawk. 

Nothing  that  called  for  conversation. 

Until  one  night  his  reticence 

Burst  with  a  proper  pride's  upswelling. 
And  'Pretty  James!  What,  eighteen  pence!' 

He  shrieked  to  an  astonished  dwelling. 
They  found  him  standing  on  one  leg. 

Excited  beyond  comprehension  — 
But  James  had  just  produced  an  egg. 

And  felt  this  really  worth  attention. 

* 

A  NEW  PINERO  PLAY 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  returns 
once  more  to  the  footlights  with  a  play 
of  miracle  and  imagination,  somewhat 
in  the  vein  of  Sir  James  Barrie.  The 
creator  of  Iris  has  given  up  social  prob- 
lems to  bring  upon  the  stage  the  imps 
and  witches,  angels,  cherubs,  and  mi- 
raculous transformations  which  some 
British  critics  are  unkind  enough  to 
say  remind  them  of  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime. Perhaps  the  play  would  be 
better  if  it  were  disencumbered  of  its 
supernatural  machinery,  for  the  human 
part  of  its  story  is  simple  and  pathetic 
and  not  without  its  share  of  a  spiritual 
beauty. 

Oliver,  the  hero,  has  been  physically 
wrecked  in  the  war.  His  nerves  are 
awry,  his  features  mutilated,  his  leg 
twisted.  He  tries  to  hide  from  the 
world,  but  cannot  escape  from  a  foolish 
mother  and  a  stepfather  who  will  not 
leave  him  in  peace.  A  plain  and  homely 
girl  takes  pity  upon  his  wretchedness 
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and  shows  him  kindness.  Ohver  asks 
her  to  marry  him,  but  is  tactless  enough 
to  remark  that  such  a  wreck  as  he  can 
scarcely  hope  for  a  pretty  bride  and 
must  needs  be  content  with  a  kind  one. 
In  the  next  act  they  are  married,  but  — 
wonder  of  wonders  —  they  have  under- 
gone a  sea  change  into  something  rich 
and  strange.  Oliver  is  straight  and  tall 
and  handsome,  and  Laura  has  become 
a  beauty;  but  no  one  has  yet  seen  them 
and  no  one  has  spoken  with  them  save 
a  blind  man,  another  victim  of  the  war. 
Awed  by  the  miracle  which  he  cannot 
see,  the  blind  man  departs,  hoping  that, 
while  miracles  are  in  order,  one  may  be 
obliging  enough  to  happen  to  him.  The 
lovers  go  off,  and  suddenly  more  mira- 
cles begin  to  happen.  Imps  come  down 
the  chimney,  cherubs  pop  out  of  unex- 
pected corners,  witches  dash  gayly  in 
on  broomsticks. 

In  the  last  act  the  tiresome  relatives 
arrive,  and  the  blind  friend  prepares 
them  to  behold  the  transformed  couple. 
But  when  the  lovers  come,  they  appear 
as  they  were  in  the  first  act.  There  has 
been  no  change.  The  relatives  hurry 
away;  the  blind  friend  cannot  under- 
stand. Whereupon  the  dramatist  pro- 
duces an  old  housekeeper  who  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a  witch  and  of  having 
a  hand  in  the  miracle;  but  before  ring- 
ing down  his  curtain,  he  allows  it  all 
to  be  explained  as  the  old  transforming 
effect  of  love.  Oliver  and  Laura  have 
never  really  changed.  They  have  only 
become  beautiful  in  each  other's  sight. 

* 

MORE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIANS  LETTERS 

In  1907  the  publication,  by  authority 
of  King  Edward  VII,  of  The  Letters 
of  Queen  Victoria,  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  ahhough  the  selection  from 
Her  Majesty's  correspondence  extend- 
ed only  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 


sort. Until  the  late  war,  considerations 
of  state  made  further  publication  inad- 
visable; but  some  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  have  now  been  removed  by 
the  great  changes  in  European  politics, 
and  King  George  V  has  now  consented 
to  the  publication  of  a  further  install- 
ment of  Queen  Victoria's  correspond- 
ence, in  continuation  of  the  former 
book  and  on  very  much  the  same  lines. 

Detailed  work  on  these  documents  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  E.  Buckle, 
former  editor  of  the  Times,  and  author 
of  the  later  volumes  of  the  Life  of  Dis- 
raeli. So  many  papers  will  have  to  be 
examined  that  the  book  will  probably 
not  be  ready  before  1924.  It  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray. 

* 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  ORIENT 

The  Parliament  of  Japan  is  reported 
to  have  defeated  the  *  Radical  Activi- 
ties Control  Biir  for  the  suppression 
of  *  dangerous  thoughts.'  According  to 
book  dealers  and  librarians,  during  the 
debate  there  was  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  Radical  books  of  every 
kind.  About  a  year  ago,  a  professor 
at  the  Lnperial  University  was  im- 
prisoned for  having  translated  into 
Japanese  some  of  the  works  of  Prince 
Kropotkin.  Until  that  time  the  books 
of  the  Russian  Radical  philosopher  re- 
posed peacefully  on  the  shelves  of  the 
libraries;  but  as  soon  as  this  professor 
was  imprisoned,  the  demand  for  them 
exceeded  the  supply.  Library  statistics 
show  a  great  increase  in  the  reading  of 
foreign  books;  and  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  be- 
lieve *  dangerous  thoughts'  come  from 
abroad.  Histories  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution are  especially  popular. 

Osaka  Mainichi,  one  of  the  leading 
journals  representing  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  that  city,  pro- 
tests against  the  shipping-laws  in  effect 
or  proposed  by  President  Harding's 
Administration  for  encouraging  the 
American  merchant  marine.  While 
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Japanese  shipowners  have  recently 
bought  abroad  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  old  and  superannuated 
ships,  and  the  fastest  Japanese  steamer 
is  unable  to  maintain  a  speed  exceed- 
ing seventeen  knots  an  hour,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
putting  twenty-knot  ships  in  the  Pacific 
service.  During  times  like  these,  when 
prices  are  subject  to  violent  fluctua- 
tions, shippers  of  valuable  products, 
such  as  raw  silk,  send  their  goods  to 
market  by  the  swiftest  vessels  in  the 
trade.  The  inclusion  of  the  Philippines 
within  the  operation  of  the  American 
coastal  shipping-law,  which  goes  into 
effect  this  spring,  while  it  will  not 
engender  an  international  dispute,  is  an 
exceeding  hardship  for  Japan.  Japan 
cannot  protest,  for  she  observes  the  same 
policy  with  regard  to  Formosa.  How- 
ever, this  provision  of  the  American 
shipping-laws  will  involve  the  United 
States  in  constant  controversies  with 
the  Filipinos,  who  object  to  its  effect 
upon  the  commerce  of  their  country. 

Tokyo  Asahi  says  that  the  Japanese 
at  Tsingtau  are  mostly  determined  to 
return  to  Japan.  Since  that  country  has 
relinquished  control  of  Shantung,  they 
cannot  sell  their  property.  They  are 
holding  public  meetings  and  passing 
the  Living  Age  Co, 
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resolutions  protesting  against  the  evac- 
uation. Very  similar  protests  are  being 
made  by  British  residents  of  Weihaiwei, 
who  are  petitioning  their  Government 
for  compensation  for  the  loss  they  ex- 
pect to  incur  through  withdrawal  of 
British  control.  That  town  will  no 
longer  be  a  free  port  after  the  Chinese 
resume  sovereignty,  and  its  trade  is  ex- 
pected to  decline.  Rather  oddly,  the 
British  petitioners  argue  that  the  with- 
drawal of  Great  Britain  from  Weihaiwei 
and  the  Japanese  from  Shantung  will 
benefit  Tsingtau  at  the  expense  of  the 
former  port,  and  that  the  Japanese 
settlers  in  Tsingtau  will  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  from  the  change  of 
government. 

A  Vladivostok  correspondent  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  describes  the  recent 
reverses  of  the  White  Government  at 
Vladivostok  as  due  partly  to  the  supe- 
rior resources  of  the  Bolsheviki  and 
partly  to  that  Government's  loss  of  pop- 
ular favor  at  Vladivostok  itself.  The 
well-to-do  classes  of  that  city  fear  a  Red 
invasion,  but  they  have  so  little  faith  in 
the  ability  of  any  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  the  Reds  successfully 
that  they  resent  being  called  upon  to 
give  support  financially  or  otherwise 
to  aid  it.  *The  peasants  are  far  from 
being  Communists,  but  they  have  less 
favor  for  the  Reactionaries  than  for  the 
Bolsheviki.'  This  feeling  was  illustrat- 
ed recently  at  the  Annual  Zemstvo  in 
Vladivostok,  when  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  Government  was  called  up. 
The  peasant  delegates  declared  they 
could  not  return  home  if  they  ventured 
to  vote  for  such  a  resolution.  At  latest 
accounts,  the  Reds  are  reported  to  be  in 
control  of  practically  all  the  territory 
outside  the  *  neutral  zone'  where  Japa- 
nese garrisons  are  located,  and  to  have 
entered  that  zone  at  certain  points, 
thereby   coming   into   conflict  with 
Japanese  troops. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  FARMER  IN 
AUSTRALASIA 

Australasia's  efforts  to  settle  her  re- 
turning soldiers  upon  farms  have  not 
been  altogether  successful,  partly  be- 
cause the  settlers  have  been  faced  by 
falling  prices  for  their  products  and  a 
general  agricultural  crisis  precisely  at 
the  time  when  they  most  needed  quick 
and  ample  returns  from  their  crops. 
The  New  Zealand  settlers  have  asked 
the  Government  to  relieve  them  of  part 
of  their  mortgage  liability,  but  this  was 
promptly  refused.  Some  of  these  young 
men  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  rather  than  admit  failure. 
Farm  wages  are  very  low.  Two  immi- 
grants at  Sidney,  both  married  men, 
were  offered  five  shillings  a  week  and 
board.  One  of  them  accepted.  In  fact, 
wages  are  reported  to  be  falling  rapidly 
in  both  New  Zealand  and  Australasia, 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Labor  Premier  of 
the  Commonwealth,  not  long  ago  in- 
vited employers  and  employees  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  lowering  wages  and 
prices.  The  principal  labor  organiza- 
tions refused  to  attend. 

A  third  or  Country  Party  has  re- 
cently emerged  in  Australian  political  I 
life.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  country  constituencies, 
and  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
*  Farmers'  Party'  or  the  *  Progressive 
Party.'  According  to  reports,  its  politi- 
cal strength  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
will  soon  compete  with  the  Labor  Party 
for  primacy  in  the  Commonwealth.  At 
the  annual  New  South  Wales  elections, 
which  were  held  under  proportional 
representation,  the  Labor  Party,  now  in 
power  in  that  State,  seems  to  have  been 
defeated,  largely  through  the  defection 
of  country  districts  that  formerly  sent 
Labor  members  to  Parliament.  Labor 
was  handicapped  by  the  prevailing 
popular  discontent  over  high  taxes  and 
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government  extravagance.  Public  sen- 
timent in  Australia  has  also  been  arous- 
ed against  Labor  of  late  by  the  alleged 
Communist  excesses  accompanying  the 
South-African  strike. 

Queensland  has  just  passed  a  bill 
abolishing  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  fear  lest  this  movement 
spread  to  the  other  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  created  something  of  a 
panic  among  the  more  conservative 
residents  of  Australia.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  King  be  petitioned 
to  veto  the  bill,  as  he  technically  has  a 
right  to  do,  since  it  provides  for  a 
change  in  Queensland's  constitution. 
Although  bicameral  Parliaments  have 
hitherto  existed  in  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  each  of  the  Australian 
States,  there  are  single-chamber  legisla- 
tures in  several  of  the  Western  provinces 
of  Canada. 

* 

BIG  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIA 

A  VISITOR  often  wonders  whether  the 
social  and  political  unrest  that  he  finds 
in  Oriental  countries  is  not  partly  the 
growing-pains  of  a  new  economic  era, 
that  must  precede,  perhaps,  the  solid 
poUtical  institutions  which  the  more 
progressive  and  energetic  men  of  those 
countries  so  ardently  desire.  In  Japan, 
China,  and  India  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system  is  quite  as  significant  a 
phenomenon  as  the  growth  of  political 
agitation;  and  the  forms  that  industrial 
evolution  takes  in  those  countries,  while 
they  resemble  those  of  Western  indus- 
try, are  not  entirely  imitative. 

Nor  is  this  evolution  propelled  and 
guided  entirely  by  Occidentals  or  Oc- 
cidental thought.  India,  for  instance, 
has  developed  a  great  industrial  family 
in  the  Tatas,  a  firm  that  dates  from  the 
late  fifties,  whose  founder  was  descend- 
ed from  an  old  and  comparatively  poor 
priestly  house.  The  present  firm,  still 
controlled  by  the  lineal  descendants  of 


the  original  proprietor,  has  promoted 
and  owns  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
works  —  indeed  the  pioneer  works  — 
in  India,  at  Jamshedpur,  in  a  mineral- 
bearing  plateau  district  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  west  of  Calcutta. 

After  many  initial  difficulties,  these 
works,  by  the  opening  of  the  war,  were 
producing  daily  some  five  hundred  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  suflicient  coke  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  were  making 
steel.  The  coke  is  made  in  by-product 
ovens,  producing  road  pitch,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  for  fertilizers,  motor  spirits, 
disinfectants,  and  dyes.  During  the 
war  these  works  supplied  most  of  the 
rails  used  by  the  military  roads  in 
Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere  in  Western 
Asia.  More  recently  they  have  been 
furnishing  large  quantities  of  pig  iron  to 
steel  works  in  Japan,  at  prices  lower 
than  can  be  met  by  our  own  Southern 
furnaces,  which  have  shipped  some  iron 
to  Japan  as  ballast  with  cotton  cargoes. 
The  same  firm  developed  and  owns  the 
largest  hydroelectric  undertaking  in 
India,  which  supplies  fifty  thousand 
horse  power  to  the  city  of  Bombay.  In 
addition  to  these  enterprises,  cement 
works,  silk  factories,  and  other  under- 
takings, Tata  Sons  also  control  six 
cotton-mills  in  Bombay  and  vicinity, 
the  larger  of  which  operate  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  spindles  and 
three  thousand  looms  in  single  establish- 
ments. 

Another  large  cotton-firm  in  Bom- 
bay, also  founded  and  controlled  by 
natives,  is  the  Carrimbhoy  Company, 
whose  seven  mills  contain  over  three 
hundred  thousand  spindles  and  seven 
thousand  looms.  This  company  main- 
tains a  Workman's  Institute  which 
serves  as  an  educational  and  welfare 
centre  for  the  help.  These  mills  also 
have  Works  Committees,  representing 
the  employees  in  relations  with  their 
managers,  that  are  said  to  be  an  *  ex- 
traordinary success,* 
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Recently  the  Indian  Legislature 
passed  an  Indian  Factories  Amend- 
ment bill  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  the  First  International 
Labor  Conference  held  in  Washington 
in  1919.  The  new  Act,  which  applies  to 
all  factories  using  mechanical  power 
and  employing  more  than  twenty 
people,  reduces  the  hours  of  labor  for 
adults  from  seventy  to  sixty-two  per 
week,  with  the  maximum  of  twelve 
hours  in  any  one  working-day.  The 
hours  of  labor  for  children  are  fixed  at 
six  a  day,  and  the  minimum  age  of  child 
employment  is  raised  from  nine  to 
twelve.  A  return  from  the  Indian 
cotton-mills  made  three  years  ago 
showed  that  268,000  people  were  em- 
ployed in  them  at  that  time,  of  whom 
198,000  were  men,  47,000  women,  and 
23,000  children. 

* 

AN  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION  IN 
AFRICA 

The  International  Review  of  Missions 
publishes  an  interesting  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  African  Educational  Com- 
mission, financed  and  directed  by  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  to  South  Africa. 
This  Commission,  which  also  visited 
tropical  Africa,  was  requested  by  mis- 
sionary bodies  in  America  and  England 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  schools  for  the 
Black  races  on  that  Continent.  Some 
of  the  Commission's  findings  are  thus 
summarized  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion:— 

The  treatment,  financial  and  otherwise, 
accorded  to  the  Native  schools  by  the  four 
South-African  provinces  is  very  much  a  re- 
flex of  the  attitudes  toward  the  Native 
peoples  as  a  whole,  the  Cape  Province  being 
undoubtedly  the  most  liberal.  The  number 
of  Native  schools  under  government  super- 
vision or  aid  in  the  several  provinces,  and 
the  amounts  spent  on  Colored  and  Native 
education  during  the  year  1918,  were  as 
follows:  Cape,  2008  schools  and  230,489 
pounds  sterling;  Natal,  398  schools  and  50,- 


992  pounds  sterling;  Transvaal,  346  schools 
and  42,260  poimds  sterling;  Orange  Free 
State,  125  schools  and  4000  pounds  sterling. 
All  these  provinces  differ  in  administration, 
curricula,  classification  of  teachers,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  a 
South-African  system  of  Native  education. 

Almost  all  the  Native  schools  in  South 
Africa  are  conducted  by  mission  bodies  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Provincial 
Governments.  In  the  Cape,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  schools,  especially  in  urban 
areas,  controlled  by  the  school  boards,  while 
in  Natal  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Education  conducts  fifty  Native  schools 
with  the  help  of  school  committees.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  from  the  Natives  for 
state,  as  opposed  to  mission,  education. 

For  the  most  part,  the  schools  are  con- 
ducted in  the  church  buildings  erected  by 
the  Natives,  which  are,  generally  speaking, 
poorly  buLlt,iU-lighted  and  badly  ventilated. 
The  tradition  of  the  narrow  Gothic  church- 
window  of  Europe  has  been  imposed  upon  a 
country  where  the  climate  is  tropical,  and 
among  a  people  who,  more  than  most,  need 
ventilation  and  fresh  air.  This  tradition 
gains  the  greater  support  from  the  fact  that 
window  glass  is  dear. 

Lavatory  and  sanitary  conveniences  are 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  except  in  the  towns.  The  children 
in  the  schools,  almost  without  exception, 
wear  European  clothes;  and  when,  during 
the  war,  clothing  was  so  expensive  and  the 
authorities  were  willing  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  come  to  school  in  their  primitive 
clothing  of  skins,  the  tradition  of  European 
clothing  for  school  was  so  strong  that  no  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  concession. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  based  on 
British  tradition  and  is  not  easily  suscep- 
tible of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
Natives.  The  ravages  of  disease  among  Na- 
tives are  terrible,  the  infant  mortality  in 
certain  areas  reaching  the  appalling  figure  ol 
450  per  1000,  yet  the  study  of  hygiene  and 
instruction  in  the  rearing  of  infants  arc 
undertaken  as  a  school  subject  in  not  mor< 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Probablj 
90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  leave  the  Na 
tive  schools  will  have  to  earn  their  livin, 
with  their  hands,  yet  m  less  than  10  per  cen 
of  the  schools  are  trades  and  manual  train 
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ing  adequately  taught.  The  majority  of  the 
male  pupils  will  work  on  the  land  either  for 
themselves  or  for  a  European  employer;  yet 
there  is  only  one  properly  equipped  agricul- 
tural school  in  the  Union,  in  only  one  prov- 
ince are  gardening  and  agriculture  com- 
pulsory subjects,  and  the  education  of  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  is  fitting  them  for  clerical 
employment  only. 

The  housing  conditions  of  Natives  in 
urban  areas  are  very  bad,  and  compare  un- 
favorably with  housing  in  America.  In  only 
two  of  the  larger  cities,  Durban  and  Bloem- 
Fontein,  has  any  adequate  attempt  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  question.  In  others 
the  Natives  have  been  placed  in  locations  or 
[lave  been  allowed  to  squat  upon  the  town 
lands,  where  they  have  built  themselves 
shacks  of  wattle  and  daub,  stones,  and 
paraffin  tins,  which  are  not  only  eyesores, 
but  are  positive  dangers  to  the  morality  and 
iealth  of  the  Europeans  and  Natives  alike. 

With  regard  to  political  development,  the 
situation  is  extremely  interesting.  In  the 
iHape  Province  there  is  no  color  bar  as  re- 
gards the  franchise,  and  any  male  Native 
^ho  can  fill  up  the  registration  form  and 
^^ho  owns  property  to  the  value  of  75 
)ounds,  or  is  in  receipt  of  wages  of  50  pounds 
md  over,  is  entitled  to  the  vote  for  tJie  Un- 
on  and  Provincial  Parliament.  In  the  other 
)rovinces  the  Native  has  neither  a  vote  nor 
he  right  to  a  seat.  In  three  Native  terri- 
;ories,  however.  Glen  Grey,  the  Transkei, 
md  Western  Pondoland,  there  are  systems 
)f  local  self-government  by  which  the  Na- 
ives  tax  themselves,  expend  the  money, 
imounting  to  well  over  one  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds  in  the  case  of  the  Transkei, 
m  education,  public  works,  and  health,  and 
)ffer  advice  to  the  Union  Government  on 
natters  affecting  Native  legislation. 

* 

ITEMS  FROM  POLAND 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  has  recently  been 
vriting  upon  Poland,  tells  the  folio w- 
ng  entertaining  story  to  illustrate  the 
lepreciation  of  the  currency  when  at 
ts  worst.  It  should  be  observed  that 
his  currency  is  now  on  a  much  sounder 
)asis  than  a  few  months  ago :  — 


A  peasant  who  resided  in  the  environs  of 
the  city  was  desirous  of  selling  his  house, 
which  had  little  to  attract  a  purchaser. 
Through  a  friend,  however,  he  at  last  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  half  a  million  Polish 
marks,  and,  after  some  hesitation  and  vain 
bargaining  for  more,  he  closed  with  it.  An 
oral  agreement  was  come  to,  between  him 
and  the  would-be  purchaser,  that  the  trans- 
action would  be  legally  completed  on  a  cer- 
tain day  at  a  notary's  office.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  owner  of  the  house  talked  the 
matter  over  with  friends,  who  knew  more 
than  he  did  about  the  elusive  character  of 
Polish  bank-notes.  Impressed  by  what  he 
had  learned,  he  sought  out  the  intending 
purchaser  and  said:  'I  have  been  turning 
your  offer  over  in  my  mind,  and  I  find  it  is 
too  little.  The  house  is  worth  much  more. 
Still,  I  don't  want  to  be  unreasonable. 
What  I  ask  is  this:  Instead  of  paying  me 
half  a  million  paper  marks,  give  me  half  a 
million  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  the  house 
is  yours.  Do  you  agree?'  'I'll  see  you  in 
Hades  first,'  was  the  reply.  'You  are  asking 
more  than  double  the  price  we  agreed  upon. 
Keep  your  house,  you  old  swindler!'  In 
effect,  the  sheets  of  white  paper  represent 
more  than  twice  the  convenanted  purchase 
money. 

According  to  the  Warsaw  corre- 
spondent of  TempSi  Poland  is  gradually 
returning  to  normal.  Most  of  the  for- 
mer export  and  import  restrictions  have 
been  abolished,  so  that  foreign  trade  is 
practically  free.  The  only  exceptions 
are  that  the  importation  of  a  few  arti- 
cles of  luxury  is  still  regulated,  and  the 
exportation  of  provisions  and  raw 
materials  needed  by  domestic  consum- 
ers is  prohibited  or  subject  to  license. 
This  correspondent  says  that  Poland 
now  has  freer  trade  with  her  neighbors 
than  any  other  country  in  Central 
Europe.  Commercial  treaties  have  been 
concluded  with  Rumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  similar  treaties  are  being 
negotiated  with  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Esthonia.  Negotiations  have  also  be- 
gun at  Warsaw,  between  the  Polish 
Minister  of  Trade  and  representatives 
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of  the  Soviet  Government,  for  a  resump- 
tion of  commercial  relations  between 
those  countries. 

Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  analyzes  the 
population  statistics  of  the  city  of 
Vilna,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
vote  of  the  delegates  chosen  at  a  late 
election  in  favor  of  incorporating  that 
district  with  Poland.  The  city  itself, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  German 
authorities  who  occupied  it  in  1916, 
had  77,000  Polish  residents,  or  just 
over  50.15  per  cent.  There  were  only 
3700  Lithuanians  reported  in  the  city. 
Over  43  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Jews.  Poland's  claim  to  this  region, 
however,  has  been  weakened  morally 
by  her  military  occupation.  None  the 
less  the  recent  vote,  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  presumably  unbiased  statistics 
of  population  gathered  by  the  Germans, 
indicates  that,  though  sentiment  is 
bitterly  divided,  a  true  majority  prob- 
ably favors  union  with  Poland. 

* 

A  LAND  OF  PROMISE  AND  PROBLEMS 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  LondoTi 
Morning  Post,  who  has  recently  visit- 
ed Yugoslavia,  thus  describes  the  im- 
pression that  the  country  made  upon 
him:  — 

He  who  travels  through  this  newly 
formed  State  is  first  struck  by  its  size, 
helped  doubtless  by  the  easy  and  unhurried 
progress  his  train  makes  through  it.  But 
even  allowing  for  this,  it  is  not  till  he  has 
actually  been  there  that  an  Englishman  will 
realize  what  a  large  portion  of  the  map  of 
modern  Europe  is  occupied  by  Yugoslavia. 
Next,  as  to  the  country  itself,  the  traveler 
will  be  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  its  hills 
and  the  fertility  of  its  vales.  'The  valleys 
stand  so  thick  with  corn  they  laugh  and 
sing '  —  or  would  do  so  were  it  August  and 
not  March.  But  truly  here  is  the  making  of 
a  great  country  and  a  great  people.  The 
peasantry  are  as  fine  and  upstanding  a  lot  as 
you  could  wish  to  see  —  hardy  mountaineers 


and  sturdy  valesmen.  A  fellow  traveler  re- 
marked that  Serbia  produced  two  things  to 
perfection  —  pigs  and  soldiers.  Well,  there 
are  worse  foundations  than  that  on  which  to 
build  a  new  State,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
Yugoslav  of  future  generations  singing, 
'Here  's  to  the  roast  pork  of  old  Serbia.* 
But  politically  Serbia  is  in  much  the  same 
state  as  were  the  British  Isles  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  Though  political  union  was 
achieved  then,  it  took  years  of  strife  and 
trouble  before  actual  union  was  attained. 

Slovenski  Narod,  a  Slovenian  daily, 
printed  at  Ljubljana,  recently  reviewed 
editorially  the  ups  and  downs  of  public 
sentiment  in  that  country  since  the 
war,  when  '  one  met  everywhere  people 
in  whose  eyes  were  fires  of  unwavering 
hope,  who  had  lost  everything  of 
material  value,  but  nevertheless  held 
their  heads  high,  confident  of  ultimate 
victory.'  Victory  came.  *  Great  mili- 
tary machines  were  brushed  aside  by 
the  elemental  force  of  Liberty.' 

Following  the  war,  there  was  a  great 
home-coming  of  Yugoslavs  from  their 
lands  of  exile,  as  emigrants  or  war  pris- 
oners, mingUng  with  the  people  who 
had  remained  at  home,  and  inspired, 
like  them,  with  absolute  trust  in  the 
immediate  and  glorious  regeneration 
of  their  country.  *New  men  emerged 
daily  from  obscurity,  who  thundered 
against  corruption  and  reaction.  The 
masses  followed  them,  believing  in  their 
demagogic  phrases,  unable  to  perceive 
that  these  pretended  Messiahs  were 
mere  weakHngs  and  opportunists.'  So 
the  country  finds  itself  four  years  after 
the  war  in  the  midst  of  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  political  crisis .  *  It  is  divided 
into  innumerable  parties  and  combinar 
tions,  distrustful  and  bewildered,  its 
countless  "leaders"  blindly  bent  on 
partisan  schemes  and  plots.'  These 
self-appointed  leaders,  *  driven  by  per- 
sonal ambition,  dug  out  ancient  racial 
and  religious  differences  and  animosi- 
ties.' Quite  lately,  however,  signs  of 
clarification  are  beginning  to  appear. 
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From  La  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  March  10 
(Independent  Political-Affairs  Monthly) 


When  someone  recalled  to  an  emi- 
nent French  ambassador  that  he  had 
been  a  Communist  in  his  early  years, 
that  gentleman  is  said  to  have  replied: 
*  To  be  a  revolutionist  at  twenty  shows 
that  a  man  has  a  heart;  to  be  one  at 
forty  shows  that  he  lacks  a  brain.' 
And  indeed  it  is  true  that  young  peo- 
ple, looking  forward  to  a  long  life 
ahead,  full  of  physical  and  intellectual 
energy,  trusting  confidently  in  their 
psychic  and  moral  intuitions,  feel 
strongly  drawn  toward  whatever  seems 
to  them  generous  and  noble,  even 
though  it  may  be  Utopian.  The  ob- 
stacles their  inexperience  leads  them  to 
despise  merely  invite  attack,  because 
in  conquering  these  they  hope  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  They  fancy  that 
a  great  social  and  political  overturn 
will  afford  opportunities  for  great  deeds 
and  open  the  way  for  an  ascent  to  the 
highest  honors. 

Therefore  it  is  with  surprise  that  we 
who  follow  closely  intellectual  move- 
ments in  Germany  since  the  war  see 
the  rising  generation  drawing  its  ideals 
from  the  past,  when  in  other  countries 
young  men  are  attracted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  radical  ideas  of  the  future. 
The  ostracism  that  drove  Professor 
Forster  from  Munich,  Professor  Nico- 
lai  from  Berlin,  and  very  recently 
Professor  Kantorowitz  from  Freiburg, 
for  having  criticized  the  Bismarck 
spirit,  are  militant  exhibitions  of  this 
tendency.  More  than  that,  every 
Monarchist,  anti-Semite,  and  National- 
ist meeting  is  packed  with  noisy  Ger- 
man students.  At  all  such  reactionary 


demonstrations,  corps  students  parade 
in  uniform,  with  unfurled  standards, 
and  with  swords  at  their  sides. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  epopee  of 
1813  might  well  appeal  to  youthful 
imaginations.  It  recalls  the  great 
movement  of  regeneration  that  swept 
over  Germany  immediately  after  she 
was  crushed  in  1807,  making  the  catas- 
trophe of  Jena  the  prelude  to  the  renais- 
sance of  that  great  Germany  which 
was  to  be  supreme  in  Europe.  The 
legend  left  by  these  great  events,  the 
conspiracies  of  the  Tugendbund,  the 
great  deeds  of  Helwig  and  Von  Collomb, 
the  crusade  of  Arndt  and  of  Fichte,  the 
grand  achievement  of  Scharnhorst  and 
Stein,  are  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
the  young  Germans  of  to-day,  who 
superficially  draw  a  parallel  between 
those  times  and  the  present,  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  near  future 
promises  to  them  success  and  glory 
like  that  their  fathers  won.  But  these 
memories  of  the  past  are  not  the  only 
reason  why  the  young  men  of  Germany 
feel  as  they  do  to-day.  To  under- 
stand their  sentiments  we  must  study 
the  influences  that  form  them. 

After  the  war  of  1870,  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  that  Germany  owed  her 
victory  to  '  the  Prussian  schoolmaster ' ; 
and  without  falling  into  the  exaggera- 
tion then  the  mode,  we  must  admit 
that  the  teachers  of  Germany  did  play 
an  all-important  part  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  that  country. 
For  many  years  the  imperial  German 
Government  devoted  abundant  money 
and  painstaking  labor  to  perfecting  the 
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system  of  instruction.  Large  appro- 
priations and  progressive  legislation 
gave  that  country  a  wonderfully  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools.  Teach- 
ers were  well  paid  and  chosen  with 
care;  they  possessed  great  esprit  de 
corps  and  were  splendidly  qualified  for 
their  work. 

But  the  task  set  before  them  was  not 
the  task  that  we  set  before  our  teach- 
ers. Germany  did  not  train  the  young 
for  their  own  sake,  to  make  their  minds 
receptive  for  general  ideas  and  to  de- 
velop their  private  judgment.  German 
pedagogy  sought  to  mould  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  a  fixed  type,  to  develop 
methodically  in  the  child  an  abnormal 
nationalism  and  chauvinism.  Instead 
of  training  the  pupil  to  form  his  own 
judgments  and  opinions,  this  discipline 
aimed  to  develop  the  instincts  of  obedi- 
ence and  respect  for  authority,  and  to 
suppress  independent  initiative.  De- 
serting and  betraying  their  true  pro- 
fession as  educators,  the  teachers  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  made  mere 
bureaucrats,  designated  to  perform  a 
special  function  in  the  state.  Their 
task  was  to  prepare  the  German  child 
to  fill  that  niche  in  the  government's 
scheme  of  things  that  the  men  in  con- 
trol of  that  government  designed  him 
to  occupy. 

The  young  Germans  who  are  begin- 
ning their  career  to-day  are  the  product 
of  this  kind  of  education.  Its  mark  is  in- 
delibly set  upon  them.  To  be  sure,  the 
bitter  experiences  of  the  war  and  the 
Revolution  have  afi'ected  them;  but  it 
is  only  too  easy  to  compare  the  pros- 
perity of  yesterday  with  the  calamities 
of  to-day,  and  to  represent  conditions 
before  the  war  as  ideal.  The  Kaiser's 
Government  has  left  behind  it  the 
legend  of  an  era  of  success  and  well- 
being,  even  though  somewhat  dimmed 
by  the  memory  of  defeat.  Bear  in 
mind  that,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
Germany's  collapse,  flags  were  flown 


and  bells  were  rung  almost  every  day 
to  celebrate  new  victories,  and  that  an 
army  with  a  glorious  record  returned 
garlanded  with  flowers  to  homes  that 
had  never  felt  the  presence  of  the 
enemy. 

What  are  we  to  expect  then  of  the 
coming  generation?  All  those  who 
actually  witnessed  the  Revolution  tes- 
tify to  the  utter  calm  with  which  it 
was  received.  Not  an  official  raised  a 
word  of  protest,  no  matter  how  exu- 
berant had  been  his  previous  protesta- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  Kaiser  and  to 
pan-Germanism.  Not  an  official  was 
deprived  of  his  post. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
schools.  The  teaching  stafi"  remained 
precisely  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire.  Its  members,  almost  without 
exception,  belong  to  the  political  par- 
ties that  supported  the  Kaiser.  They 
are  men  and  women  upon  whom  the 
Imperial  Government  heaped  tokens  of 
favor,  and  whom  that  Government  as- 
sured enviable  incomes  and  social  rank. 
To  be  sure,  the  radical  parties  that  tried 
to  seize  power  immediately  after  the 
Revolution  attempted  to  reform  the 
programme  of  the  schools,  if  not  the 
methods  of  instruction.  In  particular, 
they  forbade  the  use  of  history  text- 
books that  taught  the  children  that 
there  was  but  one  chosen  people,  the 
Germans;  that  the  Hohenzollern  gov- 
ernment was  the  best  government  in 
the  world ;  that  the  Hohenzollern  rulers 
had  made  Germany  the  greatest,  most 
glorious,  and  most  powerful  of  nations 
by  their  great  military  achievements. 

Hanisch,  when  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Prussia,  published  a 
report  describing  these  efi'orts.  But 
the  reforms  of  November  1918  had  no 
sequel.  Dr.  Bolitz,  the  successor  and 
the  bitter  personal  enemy  of  Hanisch, 
declared  in  a  public  address  a  year  ago 
last  January:  *  Minister  Hanisch  man- 
aged to  erase  the  word  HohenzoUerr 
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from  our  textbooks  of  history,  but  he 
will  never  erase  that  word  from  our 
hearts.  .  .  .  We  are  not  ashamed  of 
Prussian  militarism  or  of  our  honora- 
ble Prussian  bureaucrats.  We  demand 
that  history  be  taught  in  our  schools, 
and  first  and  foremost,  the  glorious 
history  of  Prussia  and  Brandenburg.* 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Dr.  Bohtz  has  been  obeyed  by  the 
teaching  staff  with  more  alacrity  and 
enthusiasm  than  was  his  predecessor. 
We  have  abundant  proof  of  that.  A 
Uttle  textbook  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  Prussian 
school  children.  Its  title  is:  Versailles^ 
a  Popular  Commentary  upon  a  Peace 
of  Brute  Force,  in  the  Form  of  a  Cate- 
chism of  Questions  and  Answers,  Teach- 
ers take  their  school  children  in  a  body 
to  visit  *  expositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,'  where  the  little  folks  have 
explained  to  them  pictures  and  dia- 
grams describing  the  Treaty  and  its 
territorial  and  economic  results,  all 
conceived  in  the  exaggerated  and  mis- 
leading way  so  familiar  in  the  older 
German  propaganda.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  impress  upon  their 
pupils  during  these  visits  that  they 
must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  nullify  the  effects  of  that  treaty. 
Only  a  few  such  lessons  are  necessary 
,  to  convince  these  young  folks  that  poor 
,  Germany  could  not  possibly  have  been 
guilty  of  a  war  fought  with  enemies  so 
insatiable  and  selfish  as  the  Allies. 

Even  in  the  Rhine  country,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, the  teachers  perform  their  duties 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  High 
Commission  to  point  out  that  the  chil- 
dren, instead  of  being  encouraged  to 
believe  in  reconciliation  and  friendship 
among  nations,  are  inculcated  with 
the  very  opposite  spirit. 

Naturally  conditions  are  no  better 
than  this  in  the  unoccupied  parts  of 
Germany.    It  is  true  that  German 


pacifist  societies  have  addressed  a  pro- 
test to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  against 
the  spirit  of  revenge  that  is  being  cul- 
tivated in  the  rising  generation.  They 
point  out  that  this  violates  both  the 
text  and  the  spirit  of  the  Weimar  Con- 
stitution. But  it  would  argue  great 
ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  chauvinists  of  its 
own  country,  to  imagine  that  this  pro- 
test will  have  the  slightest  result. 
Lloyd  George  pointed  out  this  danger 
in  his  speech  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  eighth  of  last  February: 
One  of  the  real  perils  in  Europe  to-day 
is  that  the  rising  generation  of  Germans 
will  be  nurtured  in  ideas  of  vengeance, 
not  only  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years, 
but  as  long  as  there  are  any  survivors 
of  the  old  regime.  They  will  be  taught 
that  they  must  reconquer  their  former 
territories  and  regain  their  former 
prestige,  that  they  must  honor  their  old 
traditions,  and  that  they  must  avenge 
their  late  defeat. 

As  a  further  refinement  of  this 
tendential  education,  physical  training 
and  sports  are  given  a  far  larger  place 
in  the  curriculum  than  hitherto.  The 
German  Government  is  sparing  neither 
money  nor  labor  to  encourage  this.  A 
Reichsausschuss  fur  Leihesuhungen,  as- 
sisted by  an  *  Academy,'  has  this  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  is  organizing  such 
instruction  according  to  a  carefully 
thought-out  system.  Athletic  societies 
of  all  kinds  are  prospering  beyond  prec- 
edent, and  are  supposed  to  have  al- 
ready more  than  two  million  members. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  a  war 
that  has  inflicted  such  heavy  losses  on 
the  nation,  the  Germans  should  turn 
their  attention  in  this  direction.  But 
their  methods  and  the  spirit  these  sug- 
gest are  disquieting.  University  stu- 
dents and  public-school  pupils  receive 
training  in  their  athletic  unions  that 
seems  to  have  a  different  purpose  from 
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that  ostensibly  in  view,  and  to  look 
chiefly  toward  military  preparation. 
Long  marches  in  column  while  carrying 
packs,  and  Geldnde  Spiehy  certainly 
suggest  the  latter  idea.  The  propa- 
ganda literature  published  to  promote 
the  movement  testifies  to  the  same 
spirit.  One  of  these  manuals,  written 
by  a  man  named  Schafer,  is  a  regular 
little  book  of  tactics  and  has  for  its 
motto  the  saying  of  Friederich  Lud- 
wig  Jahn:  *Make  every  athlete  a  sol- 
dier before  he  serves  with  the  colors.* 
The  Geldnde  Spiele  include  map  read- 
ing, marching  by  the  compass,  finding 
directions,  finding  distances,  scouting, 
taking  bridges,  and  skirmishing. 

Th  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  issued  regulations  for 
granting  half-day  vacations  to  pupils, 
to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  these 
drills.  One  of  the  government  circulars 
contains  this  significant  paragraph :  — 

The  Educational  Office  will  likewise  do 
all  in  its  power  to  further  this  programme. 
I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  ef- 
ficient aid  of  the  Ausschuss,  especially  its 
efforts  to  enlighten  those  circles  that  are 
opposing  these  new  organizations  and  that 
refuse  to  recognize  their  importance  for  the 
national  welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  latest  regulations 
governing  physical  education,  pub- 
lished in  1921,  apply  indiscriminately 
to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  public 
schools,  and  the  athletic  associations. 
They  are  designed  to  unify  this  instruc- 
tion and  to  insure  that  every  young 
German  shall  have  the  strength,  en- 
durance, suppleness,  and  quickness 
required  of  a  trained  soldier. 

Finally,  there  exists  a  close  haison 
between  the  army,  the  athletic  asso- 
ciations, and  the  teachers  of  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  organizing 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  National 
Defense  Group  Commanderies,  by 
employing  former  army  officers  as  civil- 


ian instructors  and  athletic  trainers, 
by  permitting  soldiers  of  the  National 
Defense  Force  to  become  members  of 
civilian  athletic  associations,  and  last 
of  all,  by  providing  that  the  army  and 
the  athletic  organizations  may  use  the 
same  athletic  grounds  and  hold  joint 
meets. 

Therefore  we  must  conclude  that 
physical  training  and  athletic  sports 
are  fostered  among  the  young  people 
of  Germany  with  mihtary  preparation 
ultimately  in  view.  This  will  logically 
develop  into  an  obligatory  course  of 
physical  training  tantamount  to  the 
compulsory  military  service  which  has 
been  abolished  by  statute.  Germaniay 
the  official  organ  of  the  Clerical  Party, 
stated  last  January  that  the  Reichsaus- 
schuss  was  drafting  a  bill  providing  for 
this. 

Students  not  only  participate  in  this 
movement,  but  they  are  in  charge  of  it. 
At  Berlin  their  representatives  took 
up  with  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  their 
University  ways  and  means  to  put 
into  eff'ect  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
their  Erlangen  Congress.  These  reso- 
lutions merely  confirmed  decisions 
made  at  the  preceding  congress  of 
German  university  students  at  Got- 
tingen,  in  favor  of  making  courses  in 
physical  training  obligatory  in  all 
higher  educational  institutions,  and 
forbidding  the  granting  of  degrees  to 
any  student  who  cannot  present  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  has  completed 
these  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities. 

Prince  Frederick  William  of  Lippe 
recently  stated,  in  an  article  printed  in 
Die  Deutsche  Korpszeitungy  the  official 
organ  of  the  German  student  corps: 
*Our  societies  enroll  and  unite  the 
young  men  who  are  destined  to  be  the 
future  leaders  of  the  nation,  who  ought 
to  be  the  spinal  cord  of  our  political 
organism.*  This  arrogant  statement, 
exhaling  the  very  soul  of  Bismarck, 
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embraces  a  whole  programme.  At 
every  gathering,  formal  or  informal,  of 
the  university  men  of  Germany,  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  student  body  that 
it  is  their  first  duty  to  reconquer  the 
nation's  independence,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  masses 
trained  and  disciplined  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  explains 
the  active  agitation  in  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  favor  of  National- 
ism, and  the  confidence  with  which 
the  people  of  the  country  look  forward 
to  a  speedy  'imperial  renaissance.' 

The  present  generation  of  German 
university  students  is  exceptional.  Very 
many  of  them  have  passed  the  normal 
age  of  academic  Hfe.  They  fought  in 
the  war  and  during  the  disorders  that 
followed.  They  are  men  of  great  vigor 
and  unusual  experience  in  practical 
affairs;  but  they  have  lost  some  of 
the  elasticity  of  spirit  and  the  illusions 
of  young  men.  Their  influence  over 
the  other  students  is  very  great,  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  nearly  their 
own  age.  A  large  number  have  come 
back  from  the  war  as  officers  wearing 
decorations,  of  which  the  Germans  are 
quite  as  proud  as  we  French.  That 
alone  would  explain  why  a  martial 
spirit  has  taken  such  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  student  body. 

University  authorities,  acting  under 
instruction  from  higher  up,  favor  this 
spirit,  openly  encouraging  its  manifes- 
tations, supplying  Nationalist  societies 
and  leaders  with  offices  and  assembly 
halls,  and  giving  their  propaganda  offi- 
cial recognition  and  publicity. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
this  connection  is  the  large  number  of 
former  army  officers  at  present  en- 
rolled as  students.  In  1920  the  enroll- 
ment of  officers  at  certain  leading  uni- 
versities was  as  follows :  — 

Berlin:  14,500  students  3780  former  officers 
Munich:  12,000 students  2900  former  officers 
Frankfort:    6000  students    1350  former  officers 


Gottingen:  4000  students  1000  former  officers 
Marburg:  3000  students  1100  former  officers 
Wurzburg:    2500  students      640  former  officers 

The  proportion  of  former  officers  is 
equally  large  in  technical  and  commer- 
cial schools.  Finally,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  National  Guard  officers,  Schutz- 
polizei,  and  Defense  Force  Officers  are 
enrolled  as  auditors  in  university 
courses. 

This  abnormally  large  enrollment  of 
former  professional  soldiers  is  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  very  many 
are  forced  to  prepare  for  new  careers, 
on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the 
army  to  the  low  figure  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  But  their  age,  — 
a  great  number  are  over  thirty-five, 
—  and  the  considerable  expense  they 
must  incur  to  secure  an  education  thus 
late  in  life,  make  it  questionable 
whether  their  purpose  is  solely  what 
appears  upon  the  surface.  This  sus- 
picion is  strengthened  by  their  way  of 
living.  Most  of  them  are  students 
merely  on  the  surface.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  funds  by  private  and  se- 
cret associations,  such  as  the  German 
Officers'  League  and  the  National  Le- 
gion of  German  Officers.  These  latter 
societies,  in  turn,  are  financed  by  the 
Nationalist  Parties.  Their  organiza- 
tion dates  from  immediately  after  the 
Armistice,  when  they  began  to  organ- 
ize 'Temporary  Volunteer  Corps'  in 
all  the  universities.  These  bodies  ren- 
dered signal  aid  to  the  National  De- 
fense Force  in  March  1920,  during  the 
Communist  uprising  in  the  Rhine 
valley. 

Under  pressure  of  the  Entente,  the 
German  Government  passed  a  law 
dissolving  the  Volunteer  Corps,  but 
they  continue  sub  rosa. 

Every  university  gives  systematic 
military  instruction.  Veteran  officers 
who  have  served  throughout  the  war 
deliver  lectures  on  military  subjects 
to  these  student  associations.  There  is 
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a  regular  course  of  study  designed  to 
prepare  men  to  become  subalterns, 
and  special  meetings  are  held  monthly 
to  give  members  practice  in  command- 
ing troops.  At  frequent  intervals  all 
the  student  corps  meet  together  to 
listen  to  addresses  by  distinguished 
military  men. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  vaca- 
tion colonies,  where  students  are  given 
military  instruction  under  the  pretext 
of  performing  agricultural  labor.  No- 
tices are  posted  in  different  universi- 
ties, urging  the  students  to  join  such 
colonies  on  the  estates  of  great  landed 
proprietors  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania,  and  East  Prus- 
sia. The  German  Officers'  League  has 
charge  of  enrolling  these  students  and 
assigning  them  to  special  colonies,  and 
probably  controls  their  training  in  their 
student  camps. 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  all 
these  efforts,  a  Hochschulring  Dent- 
scher  Art  has  been  formed.  Its  objects 
are :  first,  to  organize  the  students  along 
military  lines  and  accustom  them  to 
strict  discipline;  second,  to  propagate 
patriotism.  The  Hochschulring  was 
organized  at  Marburg,  and  its  first 
members  were  the  volunteers  who  par- 
ticipated in  suppressing  the  Com- 
munist uprising  of  1920.  Financed  by 
the  Nationalist  Party  and  patronized 
by  men  like  General  Ludendorff,  the 
Hochschulring  has  extended  rapidly  to 
every  part  of  Germany,  including  the 
Occupied  Territories.  The  country  is 
divided  into  seven  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  National  Defense  dis- 
tricts, and  the  work  of  the  organization 
is  directed  by  the  German  Officers' 
League.  Actual  liaison  between  these 
organizations  is  effected  through  the 
enrollment  of  officers  of  the  old  army 
as  students  in  the  universities.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  university 
students  have  flocked  into  another 
group  of  societies,  having  for  their 


object  the  restoration  of  a  greater 
Germany. 

Among  the  latter  is  the  Jung  DeuU 
scher  Orden,  the  name  of  which  recalls 
the  secret  societies  of  German  students 
formed  to  overthrow  French  domina- 
tion in  their  country  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  half-political, 
half-military  society  seeks  its  recruits 
especially  among  young  men  who  did 
not  serve  during  the  war,  particularly 
students  from  the  middle  classes  and 
the  peasants.  Its  purpose  is  *to  defend 
the  constitution;  to  protect  individuals, 
labor,  and  private  property;  to  main- 
tain order;  and  to  defend  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  nation.'  But  its  true 
object  is  to  restore  to  Germany  her 
earlier  frontiers. 

At  the  head  of  this  society  is  Captain 
von  Selchow,  the  same  oflicer  who 
organized  and  is  still  at  the  head  of 
the  Hochschulring.  His  immediate 
subordinates  are  students  who  are 
members  of  both  these  organizations. 
The  Jung  Deutscher  Orden  has  more 
than  100,000  members,  divided  into 
sixty  Briiderschaften,  commanded  by 
Grand  Masters.  Each  Briiderschaft  is 
divided  into  Scharen.  This  organi- 
zation covers  Hesse-Nassau,  Hesse, 
Westphalia,  and  Thuringia.  It  is 
certainly  working  in  cooperation  with 
Bavarian  societies  surviving  from  the 
old  National  Guard  of  350,000  mem- 
bers, particularly  with  the  Treubund, 
an  organization  whose  objects  are 
practically  identical  with  its  own.  It  is 
also  allied  with  the  Wehrwolf,  which 
has  some  50,000  members  in  Hanover. 
Several  other  societies  of  a  similar 
character,  but  relatively  less  important, 
exist  among  the  German  students, 
among  them  the  *  German  Orders '  and 
the  *  Country  Leagues'  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany. 

Societies  formed  among  the  students 
for  counteracting  these  Nationalist 
organizations  have  had  but  moderate 
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success.  During  1921  the  *  Young 
Communists/  or  German  section  of 
the  international  student  body  directed 
from  Moscow,  lost  7000  members.  At 
the  present  time,  its  800  local  groups 
do  not  total  more  than  28,000  young 
men.  The  Arbeiter  Jugendvereine  of  the 
Conservative  Social  Democrats,  and 
the  Jungsozialisten  of  the  Independent 
Socialists  are  also  languishing. 

If  the  Germans  have  seemed  to  lack 
comprehension  of  popular  psychology 
at  times  during  the  past  few  years, 
they  have  always  remained  masters  of 
one  branch  of  that  science  —  military 
psychology.  They  know  that  a  na- 
tional army  constitutes  a  moral  unit. 
They  reahze  that  such  an  army  must 
have  equipment,  and  they  are  trying 
to  preserve  that.  But  if  they  fail  there, 
they  propose  to  perfect  every  facility 
for  manufacturing  arms  and  muni- 
tions speedily  when  they  are  required. 
However,  there  is  something  else  that 
is  still  more  important  —  trained  sol- 
diers. I  have  just  explained  how  they 
are  being  prepared.  Last  of  all,  and 
above  all,  an  army  must  possess  co- 
hesion, esprit  de  corps,  common  memo- 
ries, personal  contacts,  consciousness 
of  a  common  object  —  those  ties  with- 
out which  a  body  of  men  is  merely  an 
armed  mob,  a  prey  to  all  the  psychic 
morbidities  and  unreasonable  impulses 
of  a  mob. 

Consequently  the  leaders  of  the 
army,  throughout  all  the  transforma- 
tions their  staff  has  been  forced  to 
undergo  since  the  Armistice,  have  been 
constantly  preoccupied  with  preserving 
a  continuous  tradition  between  the 
glorious  Army  of  the  Empire  and  the 
army  of  to-morrow. 

By  establishing  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  National  Defense  Force,  the 
athletic  associations,  and  the  student 
societies,  these  moral  bonds  have  been 


maintained.  What  better  testimony 
could  we  have  than  the  frequent  re- 
unions of  old  regiments,  where  men 
get  together  by  companies  and  bat- 
talions, wearing  the  insignia  of  their 
former  units  in  the  Imperial  Army,  to 
hsten  to  their  familiar  regimental 
music  and  patriotic  speeches;  while 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  sit  the 
members  of  the  athletic  associations, 
the  future  army,  associating  in  these 
commemorative  festivals  with  the 
veterans  whom  they  are  taught  to 
honor?  Such  union  meetings  are  re- 
ported constantly  in  the  newspapers, 
and  are  regarded  benevolently,  if 
they  are  not  actually  inspired,  by  the 
Government.  Princes  of  the  old  ruling 
families,  high  officials  of  the  Republic, 
and  distinguished  military  men,  take 
part  in  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  great 
celebrations  occurred  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  of  December,  1921,  in 
honor  of  the  Bavarian  heavy  artillery. 
More  than  20,000  former  fighting 
men  came  together  from  every  part  of 
Bavaria  to  attend  this  celebration. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Princes 
of  the  Royal  House  were  present.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  these 
Princes,  escorted  by  General  Luden- 
dorff.  General  von  Bothmer,  General 
von  Moehl,  and  others,  reviewed  the 
National  Defense  Force,  as  it  marched 
slowly  past  the  tomb  of  *an  unknown 
soldier.' 

Are  not  these  brilliant  gatherings 
the  very  picture  of  true  Germany,  of 
*a  people  in  arms,'  of  a  Germany  con- 
vinced that  it  is  her  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  to  recover  the  place  she 
believes  she  should  occupy  in  the 
world  —  the  first  place,  and  a  Germany 
unanimous  in  her  conviction  that  a 
war  of  revenge  is  the  surest  and  the 
quickest  way  to  realize  her  destiny? 
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A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE 

[  This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Ratti  —  now  Pope  Pius  XI  —  in  the  Bollettino 
del  C.  A.  I.,  vol.  xxiii,  1889.] 

From  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  March  15 
(Liberal  Monthly) 

Early  in  June,  1889,  after  making  mind.  I  had  studied  the  published  ac- 

arrangements  with  my  incomparable  counts  of  previous  ascents  of  the  Du- 

friend  and  companion  of  Alpine  expedi-  four  Spitze  from  Macugnaga;  but  it 

tions,  the  Reverend  Luigi  Grasselli,  I  seemed  to  me  that  the  dangers  and  dis- 

wrote  to  my  guide,  Gadin  of  Courmay-  aster  encountered  in  those  previous 

eur,  asking  him  to  be  at  Macugnaga  on  ascents  might  reasonably  be  attributed 

July  28,  where  we  would  join  him  on  to  unfavorable  mountain  and  atmos- 

the  following  day.  It  was  our  intention  pheric  conditions. 

to  go  by  the  Weissthor  and  the  Cima  di  With  regard  to  us,  the  important 
Jazzi,  and  so  descend  on  Zermatt.  We  point  was  that  we  knew  our  men.  It 
had  also  decided  to  give  up  this  route,  was  just  a  year  since  we  had  attempted 
if  necessary,  for  the  ascent  of  the  Du-  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Cour- 
four  Spitze  (the  highest  peak  of  Monte  mayeur  with  them.  My  brother  Ed- 
Rosa)  from  Macugnaga.  To  avoid  dis-  ward  was  one  of  our  party  at  the  time; 
cussion  we  had  kept  our  intention  to  he  also  belonging  to  the  Milan  section 
ourselves,  feeling  sure  that  if  the  pro-  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Imprisoned  by 
posal  were  made  on  the  spot  and  in  wind  and  snow  in  the  Sella  Hut,  we 
favorable  conditions,  it  would  be  wel-  were  forced  by  lack  of  provisions  and 
comed.  Gadin's  reply,  however,  show-  fuel  to  descend  in  spite  of  the  storm, 
ed  our  caution  to  be  unnecessary.  *  I  and  it  was  in  this  descent  that  our  men 
agree,'  he  wrote,  *to  be  at  Macugnaga  had  inspired  us  with  complete  confi- 
on  the  twenty-eighth;  I  advise  you  that,  dence  in  them.  This  trust  will  not  seem 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  we  shall  do  exaggerated  to  those  who  know  the  lo- 
Monte  Rosa.'  cality,  and  will  imagine  it  covered  with 

Gadin  had  agreed  to  bring  another  deep  snow  far  below  the  terrace  on  which 

guide,  Alessio  Proment,  a  vigorous  and  stood  the  old  hut,  now  abandoned, 

intelligent  youth,  to  serve  as  porter.  In  1867  Mathews  and  Morshead  had 

We  knew  that  neither  of  these  men  had  formed  a  plan  for  scahng  the  colossus 

made  the  ascent  of  the  Dufour  Spitze  by  of  Monte  Rosa  from  the  Pizzo  Bianco 

any  route,  nor  had  we  ourselves,  and  side.  They  thought,  however,  it  would 

we  knew  it  would  not  be  an  easy  expedi-  be  too  risky,  because  of  the  constant 

tion.  Three  years  earlier,  the  sight  of  fall  of  avalanches  from  the  highest  peak, 

the  memorial  stone  to  Marinelli  and  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Taylor 

Imseng  in  the  cemetery  of  Macugnaga,  and  by  the  Pendlebury  brothers,  who 

and  the  particulars  I  had  heard  of  the  were  the  first  to  carry  it  through,  on 

catastrophe  to  which  they  fell  victims,  July  22,  1872.  It  is  evident  from  their 

had  left  a  melancholy  impression  on  my  account  in  the  Alpine  Journal  that  the 
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widening  of  the  crevasses  of  the  up- 
per glacier  and  the  constant  threat  of 
avalanches  caused  serious  trouble,  and 
even  some  moments  of  real  panic>  to  the 
English  climbers.  The  same  ascent  wa^ 
made  in  1880  by  Herr  Lendenfeld,  of 
Graz. 

It  occurred  to  Damiano  Marinelli,  of 
the  Florence  Section,  that  it  was  not 
proper  that  foreigners  only  should  at- 
tempt the  ascent  of  the  Italian  side  of 
Monte  Rosa,  which  is  as  essentially 
Italian  as  the  Matterhorn  is  essentially 
Swiss.  He  was  at  Macugnaga  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  but  conditions  could 
not  have  been  more  unfavorable.  The 
sirocco  was  blowing,  and  there  were 
constant  avalanches.  On  August  8  he 
fell  a  victim  to  an  avalanche,  in  the 
great  couloir  which  bears  his  name. 
Another  foreigner,  Professor  Schulz  of 
Leipzig,  attempted  the  same  ascent 
and,  favored  by  exceptionally  good  con- 
ditions, was  successful. 

These  and  later  expeditions  previous 
to  ours  showed  that  what  we  specially 
needed  was  ice  and  fine,  cold  weather, 
the  first  to  secure  us  against  crevasses, 
the  second  against  avalanches.  We 
could  consider  ourselves  lucky  if  we 
found  little  frost,  snow,  or  ice  on  the 
rocks  of  the  summit. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  carry  out  the  expedition  un- 
der the  best  possible  conditions. 

Two  days  before  our  arrival  at  Ma- 
cugnaga, a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  occur- 
red on  the  side  of  the  Pizzo  Bianco.  The 
temperature  was  distinctly  lowered, 
and  if  any  stone  or  cornice  had  had  an 
unstable  equilibrium,  it  would  certainly 
have  already  fallen.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  how  much  fresh  snow  had  fallen. 
To  the  storm  had  succeeded  not  only 
fine,  but  splendid  weather,  and  when, 
on  the  road  from  Vanzone  to  Prequar- 
tero,  Monte  Rosa  burst  upon  our  view, 
it  was  a  vision  of  incomparable  beauty. 
Around  us  the  fresh  green  of  forests  and 
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meadows;  above  us  heaven's  pavilion, 
decked  in  the  fairest  azure  that  may  be 
seen,  of  crystalline  purity  and  transpar- 
ency; facing  us,  with  its  immense  ex- 
panse of  snow  and  ice,  with  its  gigantic, 
ten-peaked  crown,  about  15,000  feet 
high,  aglow  and  aflame  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  Alpine  colossus 
towered  in  invitation  —  or  was  it  in 
defiance? 

We  arrived  at  Pestarena  as  a  group 
of  gold-miners,  lamp  in  hand,  were  about 
to  go  down  again  to  the  galleries,  after 
their  early  meal.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  practical  sense  and  characteristic 
courage  of  the  English  finds  a  way  of 
employing  advantageously  no  small 
capital  in  this  far  corner  of  Italy.  And 
I  say  no  small  capital,  not  only  for  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  the  number 
of  men  employed,  but  also  —  be  it  said 
with  praise  —  for  the  generosity  with 
which  our  workmen's  security  is  pro- 
vided for  at  Pestarena,  where  they  are 
not,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  victims 
of  a  homicidal  economy. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consulate  at  Milan  and  the  kind- 
ness of  the  overseer  at  the  mine,  we 
were  able  to  watch  the  chief  work  at 
the  mine  and  see  how  the  king  of  metals 
is  separated  from  the  crushed  earth. 

It  was  half-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  Pestarena  was  not  far  behind  us, 
when  our  men  came  into  view.  They 
had  not  expected  us  so  early,  but  the 
greeting  was  none  the  less  cordial. 
'Well,  sirs,  Monte  Rosa  is  there,  and 
we  shall  do  it,'  said  Gadin  at  once.  The 
good  man  had  made  up  his  mind  and 
had  already  done  something  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Arriving 
a  day  ahead  of  us,  he  had  not  wasted 
his  time,  but  had  employed  it  in  col- 
lecting information  and  studying  the 
ground  on  the  spot,  going  with  Pro- 
ment  as  far  as  the  Pedriolo  Alp.  With 
the  intuitive,  almost  divining,  instinct 
of  a  proved  and  expert  guide,  he  had  al- 
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ready  mapped  out  the  route  to  take 
from  the  Marinelli  Hut  to  the  Dufour 
Spitze. 

For  anything  that  eye  or  glass  could 
see,  there  was  not  a  crevasse,  not  a 
hanging  or  threatening  cornice,  not  one 
disturbing  evidence  of  fresh  snow  or  vis- 
ible trace  of  ice  on  the  highest  peak.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the 
Bergschrund.  Arriving  at  the  Monte 
Moro  Inn,  we  found  that  our  project 
had  received  a  most  encouraging  vote 
of  confidence.  The  proprietor,  Sig.  G. 
Oberto,  had  been  on  the  Dufour  Spitze 
with  the  first  English  expedition  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  knew  our  men.  *  With  such 
weather  and  such  men,'  he  said  to  me, 
*you  will  get  on  all  right.' 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  at 
length  to  make  it  clear  that  the  idea  of 
a  desperate  adventure  had  never  cross- 
ed our  minds.  In  truth  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  were  on  the  whole  fortunate, 
we  were  not  foolhardy,  nor,  properly 
speaking,  rash.  I  do  not  say  this  for  the 
benefit  of  experienced  climbers,  but 
rather,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  ex- 
pression, for  the  profane.  I  would  wish 
to  assure  the  latter  that  mountaineer- 
ing proper  is  not  necessarily  rashness, 
but  is  entirely  a  question  of  prudence 
and  of  a  little  courage,  of  strength  and 
steadiness,  of  a  feeling  for  nature  and 
her  most  hidden  beauties,  which  are 
often  awe-inspiring,  and  for  that  reason 
the  more  sublime  and  the  more  sugges- 
tive to  a  contemplative  spirit. 

We  stopped  at  Macugnaga  long 
enough  to  refresh  ourselves  and  to  pay 
a  brief  visit  to  the  solitary  and  charm- 
ing little  church,  and  a  briefer  one  to  its 
pastor,  whose  cordial  hospitality  we  are 
surely  not  the  first  to  record.  Let  this 
simple  mention  thank  him  also  for  the 
almost  fraternal  anxiety  with  which, 
armed  with  his  field  glasses,  he  followed 
with  his  eyes  a  good  part  of  our  long 
ascent. 

A  little  before  noon  we  began  the 


climb  to  the  Marinelli  Hut,  where,  after 
being  greeted  on  the  way  by  a  herd  of 
chamois,  we  arrived  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  without  any  other  discomfort 
than  that  of  a  mortal  drowsiness,  which 
assailed  the  writer  in  the  course  of  the 
climb,  and  against  which,  if  the  excel- 
lent reasons  of  Gadin  had  no  efi"ect,  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  had.  I  was  not 
surprised  by  this  phenomenon,  which  is 
not  unusual  while  climbing.  The  suffi- 
cient reason  was  the  sudden  rise  from 
the  plain  of  Milan  to  this  height  of  al- 
most 10,000  feet.  But,  from  personal 
experience,  I  had  full  belief  in  the  fi- 
nal eff*ect  of  climbing  on  my  organism, 
and  I  can  say  such  faith  was  largely 
realized. 

At  the  hut  the  first  contretemps,  in- 
convenient but  not  serious,  befell  us. 
We  found  it  only  half  closed  and  full  of 
snow.  It  may  be  imagined  how  we  felt, 
longing  as  we  were  for  a  little  warmth. 
But  thanks  to  a  wise  division  of  labor, 
we  were  able  to  put  the  intruder  out  and 
make  ourselves  masters  of  the  place. 
Melted  snow  and  Liebig's  Extract  of 
Beef  furnished  not  the  only,  but  the 
useful  part  of  our  supper,  while  one  or 
other  of  us  kept  going  out  to  consult  the 
weather  or  to  enjoy  the  glorious  view 
which  the  evening  presented  from  this 
height.  There  was  solemn  silence,  an 
unending  vivid  sparkling  of  stars  above 
the  deep  blue  velvet  of  the  sky,  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  vast  summits 
towering  against  it  with  their  gigantic 
shadows  on  the  white  expanse  of  snow 
and  ice. 

A  little  before  eleven  we  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  bare  boards  that  were 
our  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  Our  slum- 
ber was  more  brief  than  we  could  have 
wished,  for  Gadin,  as  agreed,  waked  us 
about  one  o'clock;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
our  little  company  was  on  foot.  Not 
one  avalanche  had  disturbed  our  short 
repose,  and  the  cold  and  fine  weather 
still  continued;  then,  forward.  To  save 
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ourselves  from  the  possibility,  I  will  not 
say  risk,  of  avalanches,  we  had  decid- 
ed to  cross  the  Marinelli  couloir  by 
night,  so  that,  even  in  case  of  a  difficult 
crossing,  we  should  have  made  it  before 
the  sun  rose  to  disturb  the  snow  and  ice 
which  lie  above. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  with  a  lit- 
tle Liebig  and  warm  wine,  and  careful- 
ly extinguishing  the  fire  and  closing  the 
hut  door  firmly,  we  took  to  the  rope. 
Gadih  tied  himself  first  with  great  care, 
then  I,  and  after  me  Proment,  and  last 
Professor  Grasselli;  and  in  this  order 
we  continued  during  the  climb.  Pro- 
ment carried  one  lamp  and  Gadin  an- 
other until  we  reached  the  rocks. 

A  short  climb  above  the  hut  found  us 
on  the  edge  of  the  famous  couloir.  We 
had  planned  to  cross  it  diagonally,  al- 
ways tending  upwards,  nor  did  it  seem 
as  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  gain 
the  rocks  of  the  Imsengriicken  which 
loomed  up  before  us.  Gadin  handed 
me  the  lamp,  and  after  him  we  all  struck 
out  on  the  snow.  Bad  luck!  Under  a 
thin  crust  we  sank  in  up  to  our  knees. 
It  seemed  to  Gadin,  after  careful  exam- 
ination, that  this  was  a  purely  local 
accumulation  due  to  a  recent  small  ava- 
lanche, and  this  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  We  had  to  go  down  further  to  seek 
better  going,  and  our  diagonal  cross- 
ing was  thus  enormously  lengthened. 

When  we  got  down,  we  found  the 
snow  not  only  solid  but  extremely  hard. 
This  was  another  misfortune,  especially 
for  Gadin,  who  had  not  expected  to  be- 
gin cutting  steps  so  early.  Poor  Gadin! 
When  I  think  what  hard  labor  he  en- 
dured for  almost  the  whole  of  that  day, 
without  ever  wishing  to  let  another 
take  his  place,  I  still  feel  amazed  at  his 
steadiness  and  at  his  muscles  of  steel. 

Another  unwelcome  discovery  soon 
followed.  The  great  couloir  was  com- 
posed of  an  endless  number  of  smaller 
ones,  which  enormously  multiplied  its 
surface  and  our  difficulties.  I  find  no 


mention  of  this  detail  in  any  account  of 
previous  ascents,  and  perhaps  the  ab- 
sence of  this  circumstance  and  of  sim- 
ilar ones  I  noted  explains  how  others 
crossed  the  couloir  in  much  less  time 
than  we  did.  We  were  continually 
obliged  to  go  up  in  order  to  go  down, 
and  to  go  down  in  order  to  go  up,  gain- 
ing very  little  ground  on  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  couloir,  the  lamps  almost 
always  hidden  behind  the  ridges  divid- 
ing the  difi'erent  couloirs.  Very  often 
we  heard  Gadin's  tranquil  voice: 
*Prenez  garde,  messieurs y  c'est  un  mau- 
vais  pas.*  Gadin,  who  spoke  his  Italian 
well  and  held  his  own  even  in  English, 
in  difficult  moments  seemed  to  prefer  a 
kind  of  French  of  his  own,  like  many 
in  the  Aosta  Valley. 

Meanwhile,  our  eyes  were  instinc- 
tively raised  and  lowered  along  the 
steep  couloir,  to  fix  themselves  hungrily 
at  last  on  the  rocks  of  the  Imsengriicken. 
After  a  good  hour-and-a-half  of  hard 
going  we  still  seemed  to  be  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  couloir  and  at  an  insuperable 
distance  from  the  rocks,  like  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor  so  fitly  described  in 
Dante's  well-known  verses. 

A  rest  of  fifteen  minutes  and  some- 
thing to  drink,  whether  coffee  or  wine  I 
cannot  say,  and  then  we  began  to  climb 
as  straight  up  as  we  could  on  the  rocks 
which  end  in  forming  a  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween the  couloir  and  the  upper  glacier. 
It  would  n't  have  mattered  so  much,  if 
the  rocky  ridge  had  been  continuous.  A 
ridge  of  good  rock  as  this  was,  however 
steep  it  may  be,  always  presents  firm 
and  relatively  easy  footholds.  The 
trouble  was  that  at  a  few  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  glacier  the  ridge  abrupt- 
ly ended  in  a  gully  whose  sides  were  as 
steep  as  they  were  smooth.  This  might 
perhaps  have  proved  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
little  ridge  of  snow  which  rose  gently 
and  easily  from  the  base  of  the  preci- 
pice and  joined  the  rock  to  the  glacier. 
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It  was  not  the  best  of  crossings,  but 
there  was  no  other;  and  the  snow  wall, 
though  thin,  was  almost  as  firm  and 
solid  as  ice.  Its  length  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  rope  between  two  of  us  which  is 
the  limit  of  safety. 

*  Tenez-moi  la  corde,  monsieur,^  said 
Gadin,  making  up  his  mind  after  a 
short  consultation.  And  while  I  and 
the  others,  planted  firmly  on  rock,  fol- 
lowed him  with  our  eyes,  our  hands  on 
the  rope  ready  to  help,  he  crossed  up 
with  enviable  self-possession  and  in  per- 
fect safety,  and  took  up  his  position  on 
the  glacier.  What  was  difficult  enough 
for  the  leader  was  not  so  bad  for  the 
others;  and  we  all  went  ahead  without 
other  incident  than  the  writer  being 
ordered  to  halt  for  a  minute  or  two,  in 
the  middle  of  the  acrobatic  crossing,  by 
Gadin,  who  wished  to  find  firmer  foot- 
ing on  the  glacier.  The  moment  must 
have  appeared  most  serious  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  gallant  guide,  as,  finding 
the  unwelcome  halt  was  prolonged,  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  go  ahead.  ^  Mon- 
sieur,'  he  replied,  without  turning,  ^je 
vous  en  prie,  ne  parlez  pas;  cela  me  de- 
range r  esprit.^ 

When  we  had  all  crossed,  we  began  to 
advance  on  the  glacier,  for  some  time 
steering  to  the  left  and  climbing  be- 
tween the  Zumstein  Spitze  and  the 
Dufour  Spitze,  then  to  the  right  towards 
the  rocks  of  the  final  peak.  .  .  .  The 
ice  was  in  as  perfect  condition  as  one 
could  desire,  firm  and  continuous,  but 
was,  unfortunately,  covered  by  a  layer 
of  snow,  which  was  not  old  or  hard 
enough  to  bear  us,  and  required  the  cut- 
ting of  steps  in  the  actual  ice,  which 
added  much  to  our  fatigue.  Partly  for 
this  reason  and  partly  because  of  the 
steepness  of  the  ice  walls,  our  progress 
was  slow,  but  we  kept  steadily  ascend- 
ing, though  in  long  zigzags. 

After  several  hours  of  silent  and 
weary  work,  we  stopped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Bergschrund  in  the 


shadow  of  a  massive  wall  of  the  pure 
ice,  which  jutted  out  over  us  like  a 
crystal  pavilion.  Numerous  icicles  hung 
from  its  extreme  edge  like  a  fringe  of 
enormous  diamonds.  For  the  first  time 
since  we  had  left  the  hut,  we  looked  at 
our  watches  and  found  it  was  about  one 
o'clock.  We  had  been  going  for  the 
greater  part  of  twelve  hours  with  practi- 
cally no  stop  except  at  the  Imsengriick- 
en.  We  had  won  the  right  to  a  little 
rest,  so  we  sat  down  on  the  snow  to  con- 
template the  sublimity  of  nature,  re- 
freshing ourselves  with  Suchard  choco- 
late, which  was  then  and  later  a  real 
providence  for  us;  not  that  we  lacked 
other  graces  from  God,  but  our  stomachs 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  require  them. 

The  Dufour  rocks  seemed  very  near, 
but  this  was  an  optical  illusion.  I  have 
no  record  of  having  looked  at  the  an- 
eroid we  had  with  us,  due  probably  to 
the  clearness  of  the  air.  Everything  is 
on  a  great  scale  at  that  height,  the 
mountains  grouped  round,  the  dis-  j 
tances  that  separate  them,  the  general 
lines  of  the  landscape  and  its  details. 
But  for  this  very  reason  the  grandeur 
of  the  details  is  lost  in  the  general  har- 
mony. This  may  be  noted  in  the  great 
works  of  human  art.  The  climber  who 
has  seen  St.  Peter's  and  the  Bernini 
Portico,  so  colossal  and  so  gracefully 
harmonious,  so  easy  to  gather  up  in  ■ 
the  magnificent  simplicity  of  a  glance,  ' 
in  spite  of  the  variety  of  detail,  knows 
that  even  in  this  particular  it  is  in  the 
imitation  of  nature  that  our  art  is  most 
strictly  related  to  that  of  God,  first 
artificer  of  every  lovely  thing.  But  who 
of  us  had  a  head  for  such  matters? 
What  was  certain  was  that  in  a  couple 
of  hours  we  should  reach  the  summit, 
and  the  same  evening  —  what  matter 
at  what  hour  —  we  should  sleep  on  our 
laurels,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  soft 
beds  of  the  Rifi'el,  with^its  comforts 
made  doubly  precious. 

Again  the  snow,  which  in  the  Mari- 
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nelli  couloir  and  on  the  glacier  had  so 
I  effectually  hindered  our  progress,  was 
about  to  serve  us  badly  and  in  an  even 
worse  degree.  We  set  out  with  renewed 
vigor,  taking  a  route  which,  while  not 
the  shortest,  had  not  the  disadvantage 
of  being  dominated  by  masses  of  ice, 
which  at  that  hour  feel  the  full  effects  of 
the  sun  and  discharge  their  avalanches. 
We  were  obliged  to  scale  an  ice  wall 
which  rose  perpendicularly  on  our  left. 
It  took  a  good  half-hour  to  overcome 
a  height  of  several  yards,  using  every 
assistance  from  hands  and  feet. 

This  passage  overcome,  only  a  snowy 
slope  not  too  steep  separated  us  from 
the  rocks.  We  started  out  on  it,  when 
to  our  amazement  the  rocks  seemed  to 
get  further  away  as  we  went  towards 
them,  and  the  last  peak  rose  higher  and 
steeper  than  before.  Illusion  gave  way 
to  reahty,  and  the  reality  was  that  a 
long  distance  remained  to  climb  before 
reaching  the  summit.  Then  the  snow 
became  increasingly  soft  and  yielding, 
so  that  very  soon  we  were  no  longer 
walking,  but  most  painfully  rolling 
along. 

Gadin  confided  to  me  later  that  at 
this  point  he  almost  gave  up  hope  of 
reaching  the  summit  that  day,  and  he 
had  looked  out  for  shelter  for  the  night 
on  the  first  rocks,  though,  as  turned  out 
best,  he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  At 
last  we  touched  terra  firma  —  we  were 
on  the  rocks!  The  nearness  of  fear 
sharpens  desire.  The  sun,  distinctly 
setting,  showed  us  that  we  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  What  of  rest  and  what 
of  the  night?  ...  We  attacked  the 
rocks  of  the  ridge  rising  above  the  Im- 
sengrticken.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
to  tell  how  we  struggled  on  the  bare 
slate  and  masses  of  reddish  gneiss  that 
form  the  summit.  At  one  point  I  heard 
my  companion  cry  out,  and  turning,  I 
saw  his  ice  ax  fly  like  an  arrow  down  the 
rocks  to  the  nearest  snow-field.  What 
was  to  be  done?  We  could  not  even  at- 


tempt to  find  it;  and  all  that  evening 
and  the  following  morning  Professor 
Grasselli  had  to  have  his  hands  on  ice 
and  in  snow,  and  got  them  so  frost-bit- 
ten that  they  did  not  recover  for  months. 
The  almost-conquered  giant  was  taking 
his  revenge. 

A  little  later  the  wind  blew  so  hard 
that  the  Professor's  hat  was  blown  off, 
—  evidently  Monte  Rosa  had  an  unen- 
viable predilection  for  him,  —  followed 
almost  immediately  by  mine  and  Pro- 
ment's.  Gadin 's  was  reserved  for  the 
ire  of  the  Matterhorn.  But  our  efforts 
were  finally  rewarded,  and  it  must  have 
been  at  half-past  seven  that  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  Ostspitze,  the  highest 
summit  of  Monte  Rosa.  I  shall  not 
waste  a  word  in  describing  what  we  saw 
and  felt  in  that  unforgettable  moment. 
To  the  experienced  the  memory  of  such 
moments  speaks  with  its  own  incom- 
parable eloquence.  To  others  no  words 
would  suffice  or  appear  credible. 

We  were  on  the  Ostspitze,  but  we 
could  not  remain  long.  Pursued  by  the 
wind,  which  was  unbearable  at  the 
height  and  by  the  advance  of  night,  we 
soon  descended  to  a  ledge  of  rock  some 
hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  bare  of 
snow,  and  there  settled  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  could.  It  was  half-past  eight, 
and  the  aneroid  showed  15,300  feet 
above  sea  level, 

The  spot  we  were  on  was  not  a  com- 
fortable one  for  those  who  had  passed 
such  a  day  as  ours,  and  could  certainly 
not  compete  with  the  beds  and  comforts 
of  the  Riffel.  It  was,  however,  quite 
safe  for  anyone  who  could  feel  safe 
about  himself,  although  extremely  nar- 
row. It  was  impossible  to  take  a  step  in 
any  direction.  When  we  sat  down  our 
feet  were  hanging  over  space.  We  were 
able  to  exercise  them,  however,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  our  balance.  And  there 
was  great  need  of  these  elementary 
gymnastics.  The  cold  was  intense. 
Without  being  able  exactly  to  deter- 
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mine  the  degree,  I  remember  that  our 
coffee  and  wine  were  completely  frozen, 
and  our  eggs  not  only  undrinkable  but 
uneatable.  We  had  recourse  to  the 
chocolate  again  and  to  some  excellent 
kirsch. 

In  such  conditions  of  temperature 
and  place  it  would  have  been  most  im- 
prudent to  give  way  to  sleep.  But  who 
wanted  to  sleep  in  that  pure  air  which 
penetrated  every  fibre  in  us,  and  with 
such  a  magnificent  scene  before  us!  At 
that  height,  in  the  midst  of  that  grand- 
est of  grand  alpine  theatres,  in  that 
pure  and  transparent  air,  under  that 
dark  sapphire  sky,  lighted  by  a  thread 
of  a  moon  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  all  brilliant  with  stars  in  that 
silence  —  No,  I  will  not  try  to  describe 
the  indescribable. 

Both  Professor  Grasselli  and  I  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  will  hardly  be 
given  us  again  to  see  so  magnificent  a 
natural  spectacle.  We  felt  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  new  and  marvelous 
revelation  of  the  omnipotence  and  maj- 
esty of  God.  How  could  we  complain  of 
the  fatigues  we  had  endured,  how  could 
we  even  think  of  them?  Many  climbers 
must  have  experienced  in  themselves, 
as  we  did,  then,  the  profound  truth  of 
the  line, 

Del  mondo  consacro  Jeova  le  dmel 

While  we  were  lost  in  meditation  the 
great  silence  was  broken  by  a  rumbling 
like  tremendous  thunder.  It  was  an 
avalanche,  which  detached  itself  be- 
neath us,  but  at  too  great  distance  to 
disturb  us,  and  began  to  move.  Shaken 
and  deafened,  we  followed  the  formid- 
able ruin  with  our  ears,  unable  to  do  so 
with  our  eyes,  as,  ever  growing,  it  fell, 
just  as  Dante  said,  with 

Un  fracassod'un  suon  jrien  dispavento, 

until  it  was  stopped  on  the  lower 
glacier.  When  silence  returned,  it 
seemed  to  us  even  more  profound  and 
solemn. 


In  contemplation  and  in  exchanging 
a  few  fleeting  words  of  wonder,  we  spent 
that  marvelous  night  which  none  of  us 
will  ever  forget. 

We  were  permitted  also  to  enjoy 
from  these  heights  the  ever-beautiful 
spectacle  of  the  dawn  of  a  perfect  day 
—  the  first  spreading  of  daylight,  the 
east  decking  itself  in  loveliest  colors, 
and  the  sun  sparkling  from  peak  to 
peak,  its  rays  extending  like  a  mantle  of 
fire  over  a  thousand  summits,  and  in  its 
descent  over  the  slopes  of  ice  and  snow 
working  miracles  of  splendor  and  of 
color.  An  artist  would  have  gone  mad. 
For  us  it  was  time  to  move  and  climb  to 
the  ridge. 

The  evening  before,  we  had  formed  a 
good  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  we 
had  yet  to  overcome.  For  speed  and  se- 
curity we  left  all  our  small  baggage, 
carrying  with  us  only  the  ice  axes  and 
rope.  It  was  about  four-forty-five  or 
five  o'clock  when  we  abandoned  our 
perch,  and,  half-frozen  as  we  were,  it 
took  us  a  good  half-hour  to  climb  again 
to  the  Ostspitze.  This  is  joined  to  the 
Dufour  Spitze  by  a  narrow  ridge  form- 
ed of  frozen  snow  and  slabs  of  gneiss, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  project- 
ing  masses.  f 

Resting  our  feet  now  on  the  Italian  ' 
side  and  now  on  the  Swiss,  sometimes 
literally  straddling  the  ridge,  finally  j 
cautiously  traversing  a  projection  and, 
crossing  a  narrow  and  very  steep  couloir, 
descending  to  the  Swiss  side,  we  finally 
found  ourselves  on  the  rocky  point  of 
the  Dufour  Spitze.  It  was  eight-twenty. 
Here  the  altitude  is  only  exceeded  by 
that  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  that  by  only 
five  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

The  weather  remained  fine  and  the 
air  clear,  but  the  cold  and  the  wind  also 
continued.  We  took  a  little  chocolate, 
instead  of  the  traditional  champagne, 
and  we  left  an  account  of  our  entirely 
Italian  ascent  in  a  bottle  which  we  found 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  considered 
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our  descent.  Traces  of  the  last  party 
who  had  cHmbed  from  Zermatt  were  still 
visible,  and  showed  us  the  way  gener- 
ally followed  on  the  Swiss  side.  We 
were  tempted  to  take  it  in  order  not  to 
have  to  climb  to  the  ridge  again,  which 
would  have  been  difficult.  But  it  seem- 
ed better  to  return  to  our  bivouac  and 
take  up  our  few  traps  and  attempt  to 
find  the  ice  ax,  whose  loss  my  com- 
panion felt  greatly. 

So  we  were  aga  in  on  the  Ostspitze  and 
at  our  bivouac,  crossed  the  ridge  again, 
took  up  our  sacks,  and  got  down  by  the 
rocks  to  about  the  height  of  Zumstein 
Sattel.  Our  men  failing  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  the  lost  ice  ax,  we  took  to  the 
col  itself,  at  a  point  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Dufour  Spitze  and  the  Zum- 
stein Spitze. 

We  arrived  about  1  p.m.  Down  be- 
low was  the  Grenzgletscher;  but  a  large 
crevasse,  which  separated  it  from  a 
rock  belt,  ran  all  around  it  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  and  beyond  these  rocks 
was  one  of  the  steepest  snow-slopes  I 
have  ever  seen.  Many  climbers  have 
seen  that  wall  at  close  quarters,  and 
some  have  traversed  it  in  climbing  the 
Dufour  Spitze  by  the  south-west  slope. 

The  strong  and  bitter-cold  wind  did 
not  permit  us  to  stand  long  considering. 
I  was  curious  to  see  how  Gadin  would 
take  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  'Faites 
comme  moi,  monsieur he  said,  and  I 
saw  that,  with  face  turned  to  the  wall, 
he  began  to  descend  backwards,  mak- 
ing large  holes  in  the  snow  with  hands 
and  feet,  taking  particular  care  to  drive 
in  his  ice  ax  as  far  as  possible. 

And  down  we  went,  I  do  not  know  in 
what  time;  but  it  seemed  a  very  long 
time  to  me.  With  great  difficulty,  keep- 
ing somewhat  to  the  left,  where  it  seem- 
ed easiest  to  approach  the  glacier,  we 
crossed  the  belt  of  rocks.  Only  the 
j  Bergschrund  remained  to  be  crossed, 
f  from  which  we  were  separated  by  an 
overhanging  slope  of  good  snow.  With 


time  and  patience  we  might  have  found 
a  spot  where  the  Bergschrund  narrowed, 
or  was  crossed  by  a  solid  bridge.  Gadin 
proposed  a  more  expeditious  and  as 
safe  a  method.  He  first,  then  the  rest  of 
us,  moving  one  at  a  time,  each  taking 
the  length  of  the  rope,  while  the  others 
stood  ready  to  hold  him  if  necessary, 
we  sat  down  on  the  overhanging  slope 
over  the  Bergschrund.  Sliding  at  first, 
then  flying  over  the  Bergschrund  itself, 
we  found  ourselves  plunged  in  the  soft 
snow  which  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  the  glacier  beneath.  Thus  in  a 
few  minutes  we  made  an  amount  of 
progress  which  might  have  taken  us 
some  good  hours. 

Having  reached  the  glacier,  we  felt 
like  those  who  set  their  feet  on  a  broad 
highroad,  after  leaving  a  rough  and 
dangerous  path.  Continuing  our  de- 
scent, we  crossed  the  rocks  of  the  Dufour 
Spitze  on  the  Italian  side,  and  crossed 
the  col  which  opens  between  the  Dufour 
and  the  Zumstein  Spitze.  If  this  were 
not  so  difficult,  it  would  be  a  natural 
route  between  the  Monte  Rosa  glacier 
on  the  Italian  side  and  the  Grenzglet- 
scher on  the  Swiss  side. 

What  we  did  may  have  some  im- 
portance in  the  Alpine  history  of 
Monte  Rosa,  for  we  had  made  the  first 
crossing  of  the  Zumstein  Sattel,  perhaps 
the  second  highest  col  in  the  Alps.  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
priority  of  our  descent  by  the  rocks  of 
the  Dufour  Spitze.  From  what  I  know 
and  have  been  able  to  verify  in  Alpine 
publications,  it  would  appear  that  this 
col  was  not  only  never  previously  cross- 
ed, but  not  even  reached  from  the 
direction  of  Macugnaga,  and  had  only 
three  times  been  reached  from  the  Zer- 
matt side,  each  time  by  parties  of  Eng- 
lish climbers. 

The  Grenzgletscher  descends  for  a 
long  distance  in  great  terraces,  like 
a  gigantic  staircase,  peaks  flanked  by  a 
balustrade  of  snow,  here  and  there 
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broken  by  vast  black  rocks.  A  real 
desert  of  snow.  I  remember  how  the 
lines  of  Salmini  came  to  my  mind :  — 

Neve,  neve,  sempre  neve, 

Fredda,  muta,  fitta,  lieve  .  .  . 
Una  bianca  vertigine. 

Lower  down,  the  glacier  has  the  as- 
pect and  the  form  of  a  majestic  river, 
with  great  sweeps  in  it,  flowing  into  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Gorner,  where  the  ten 
glaciers  descending  from  the  Weissthor, 
the  Nordend,  the  Dufour  Spitze,  the 
Zwillinge,  the  Schwarzthor,  the  Breit- 
horn,  the  Klein  Matterhorn,  and  the 
Theodule,  have  their  imposing  meeting. 
In  that  immensity  of  dead  nature,  we 
seemed  to  disappear,  to  lose  ourselves. 
And  the  best  of  it  was  that  if  we  did  not 
lose  ourselves,  we  lost  our  way. 

We  knew  well  the  paths  on  the  Riff  el 
Horn  and  the  Gornergrat  that  lead  to 
the  Riff  el  Hotel,  and  Gadin  knew  them; 
but  either  his  memory  betrayed  him,  or 
in  the  strangeness  of  the  place  his  eyes, 
half-blinded  by  the  reflection  of  the 
snow,  found  a  path  where  there  was  not 
one.  We  went  on,  taking  the  precau- 
tions usual  on  crossing  a  glacier,  like 
those  who  feel  themselves  nearly  home 
and  see  no  reason  for  hurrying,  stopping 
at  our  ease  at  a  spot  called  Blattje, 
where  we  were  at  last  able  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  which  for  a  long  time  had 
mercilessly  tormented  us  —  a  thirst  for 
which  it  is  well  known  snow  is  no 
remedy. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  passed  the  merid- 
ian, declined,  disappeared,  and  no  path 
appeared.  We  went  from  one  glacier  to 
another,  climbing  the  moraine  to  exam- 
ine more  closely  the  rocks  of  the  Rifi'el 
Horn;  but  no  path.  Darkness  came  on 
and  at  last  night  closed  in.  We  lighted 
our  one  remaining  lamp,  but  that  help- 
ed little.  Anyone  who  knows  what  a 
great  moraine  is  like,  the  very  image  of 
chaos,  can  form  an  idea  of  our  way  of 
getting  along.  In  a  word,  all  search  was 


useless.  Two  steps  from  the  comfort- 
able beds  of  the  Rifi'el,  we  had  to  resign 
ourselves  to  pass  the  night  on  the  hard 
stones  of  the  moraine. 

That  was  a  small  matter  in  compar- 
ison with  what  we  had  gone  through 
the  previous  night,  and  after  all,  we 
could  consider  ourselves  fortunate.  In 
so  many  hours,  and  in  such  conditions 
as  I  have  already  described,  we  had 
met  no  real  peril,  no  grave  accident,  no 
slip  of  a  foot,  even.  If  the  fortune  of 
the  moment  was  adverse,  it  was  fair  and 
wise  to  bear  it  cheerfully.  This  we  did; 
and  having  chosen  the  least  inconven- 
ient spot,  sheltered  from  falling  stones, 
as  the  lamp  at  last  went  out  we  fell 
peacefully  asleep,  to  the  real  benefit  of 
our  muscles,  which  were  beginning  to 
feel  done  up. 

I  think  it  would  probably  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  we  met  with  any 
real  risks  on  our  expedition.  In  regard 
to  the  real  and  serious  difficulties  we 
did  meet  with,  I  fully  beUeve  Gadin 
when  he  tells  me  that  he  has  encoun- 
tered much  more  serious  ones  in  other 
ascents.  It  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  almost  all  the  expeditions  that  pre- 
ceded ours,  that  they  did  encounter  real 
and  serious  danger;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  mountain  or  the  air,  or 
both,  must  have  been  in  very  diff'erent 
conditions  from  those  we  experienced. 

We  were  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep 
by  Gadin's  voice,  announcing  that  Pro- 
ment  had  found  the  path  a  little  above 
where  we  were,  and  that  we  ought  to 
reach  it  immediately.  We  did  not  need 
to  be  told  twice;  we  ascended  the  glacier 
and  were  soon  at  the  Rifi*elberg.  It  was 
high  time,  for  Gadin  could  no  longer  use 
his  eyes. 

At  the  Rifi'el  we  had  the  benefit  of  a 
regular  deluge  of  fresh  milk,  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  there.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  was  that  notice  of  our 
ascent  had  reached  Zermatt,  together 
with  our  luggage  from  Macugnaga. 
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The  manager  of  the  Post  Hotel  there, 
not  seeing  us  appear,  had  telegraphed 
to  the  Riffel,  asking  after  us.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  down  to  Zermatt 
as  quickly  as  possible,  leaving  Gadin  to 
attend  to  his  eyes  and  join  us  at  his 
leisure. 

I  fulfill  a  grateful  duty  in  thanking, 
both  in  the  name  of  Professor  Graselli 
and  of  Gadin,  the  hotel  staff  and  the 
guests,  but  especially  an  English  gentle- 
man, whose  name,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
unknown  to  me,  for  the  courteous  care 
which  they  gave  to  our  guide.  He  need- 
ed and  deserved  it. 

It  is  only  right  to  insert  here  a  word 
to  express  in  some  fashion  Professor 
Graselli's  satisfaction,  and  mine,  for 
what  Gadin  did  in  this  ascent,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  thirtieth  of  July.  I  can 
only  repeat  the  words  that  a  famous 
climber,  Edward  Whymper,  wrote  long 
ago  of  M.  Croz,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Al- 
pine guides :  '  Could  he  have  performed 
the  feat  upon  the  boards  of  a  theatre 
that  he  did  on  this  occasion,  he  would 
have  brought  down  the  house  with 
thunders  of  applause.'  .  .  .  Proment 
also  gave  us  entire  satisfaction. 

I  had  finished  writing  this  account 
when  certain  foreign  publications  were 
brought  to  my  notice,  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa  from  the  Macugnaga  side 
are  especially  discussed.  The  names  of 
well-known  English  and  German  climb- 
ers figure  in  the  discussion. 

We  are  as  glad  to  read  these  discus- 
sions now  as  we  are  that  we  did  not 
know  of  them  before  our  ascent.  One  *s 
judgment  of  the  conditions  of  atmos- 
phere and  place,  on  which  the  ascent  it- 
self must  depend,  can  only  be  calm  and 
objective  when  the  mind  is  not  pre- 
occupied. 

All  things  considered,  in  ascents  of 
this  kind  I  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to 


acquire  previous  certitude.  I  also  ad- 
mit that  it  is  specially  difficult  as  re- 
gards the  eastern  slope  of  Monte  Rosa. 
It  is  entirely  the  merit  of  Gadin  to  have 
foreseen,  in  our  case,  and  clearly  divine 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  moment. 
This  intuition,  which  I  should  call 
that  of  the  hie  et  nunc,  differing  from 
general  principles,  which  only  expe- 
rience can  furnish,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  necessary  gifts  in  a  guide. 
I  never  saw  it  developed  to  so  high  a 
degree  as  in  Gadin;  I  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  read  of  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  by  a  new  route,  which  he 
and  the  guide  Petigax  accomplished  a 
few  days  after  ours. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  give  an 
account,  if  possible  exact,  certainly  con- 
scientious, of  a  particular  and  concrete 
case;  not  to  establish  general  rules.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  give  other  or  greater 
importance  to  our  ascent  than  a  rela- 
tive or  affectionate  one,  such  as  may  be 
attributed  to  amateur  climbers:  grate- 
ful to  God  for  having  conceded  to  me 
the  possibility  of  admiring  close  at  hand 
beauties  certainly  among  the  greatest 
and  most  imposing  of  this  visible  world 
which  He  has  created;  glad  if  we  have 
been  able  to  fill  certain  perceptible  gaps 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club. 

I  wish  that  others  may  have  such  a 
concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
as  will  procure  for  them  a  similar  or 
greater  satisfaction,  not  only  with  the 
same  safety,  but,  as  I  believe  to  be 
possible,  with  less  inconvenience  and 
difficulty.  Difficulties  and  inconveni- 
ences, faced  with  the  caution  neces- 
sary, pass,  leaving  mind  and  body 
refreshed,  and  an  indelible  memory  of 
those  great  and  marvelous  spectacles 
*  which  to  see  exalts  me  within  my- 
self,' —  *  Che  di  vederli  in  me  stesso 
m^esalto.^ 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  new  book  by  this  talented  author,  A  Journey 
through  Jewish  Palestine,  concerning  which  we  give  bibliographical  data  under  Books 
Mentioned.] 

From  Die  Neue  Rundschau,  March  1922 
(Liberal  Literary  and  Political  Monthly) 


A  MIGHTY,  yellow,  gullied  ridge  de- 
scending precipitously  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  —  here,  legend  says,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  was  delivered. 

Our  automobile,  following  the  high- 
way at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
bounces  over  the  stones  on  the  beach 
as  we  approach  Capernaum.  The  half- 
finished  highway  is  still  a  sort  of  pebbly 
dike.  Young  men  are  sitting  beside  it, 
breaking  stone.  Young  girls,  bent  over 
and  with  spades  in  their  hands,  spread 
the  stones  evenly  over  the  roadbed. 

As  we  speed  past,  we  swing  our  caps 
in  the  air  and  shout:  *Schalomr  The 
young  lads  and  lasses  wave  back  at  us 
and  repeat  our  greeting  —  the  word 
of  peace.  They  are  our  people. 

A  glance  back  toward  the  Mount  of 
the  Sermon  —  my  eyes  dwell  on  the 
bright  faces,  soon  dimmed  by  distance, 
of  workers  breaking  stone  at  the  foot 
of  that  bald,  mighty  cliff. 

Nestling  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
water  and  laved  by  its  waves,  appears 
Magdala:  ten  miserable  Arab  huts. 
Beyond,  embowered  in  the  dark  ver- 
dure of  a  banana  plantation,  lies  the 
Jewish  colony,  Migdal. 

Galilee  —  Galil! 

Another  party  of  laborers,  also  our 
people,  are  breaking  stone  along  the 
highway  ascending  from  Tiberias  to- 
ward Nazareth.  On  a  neighboring 
summit,  snow-white  between  the  black 
cypresses,  rises  a  Franciscan  cloister. 
Next  appears  the  Greek  Church  of 
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Gabriel;  then  comes  cloister  upon 
cloister.  Soft  singing  reaches  our  ears 
from  these  white  towers;  and  below,  in 
the  burning  sunlight,  sounds  the  Mopf, 
klopf  of  Jewish  laborers  breaking  stone. 
Young  Jews,  from  distant  lands,  are 
building  highways  that  lead  to  clois- 
ters where  Christians  dwell  in  peace- 
ful religious  meditation.  In  countless 
places  in  every  part  of  Palestine  —  in 
Samaria,  Judea,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  — 
Israel  toils  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
building  the  highways  of  her  Promised 
Land. 

Why  have  you  come?  What  do  you 
seek  here?  Have  you  made  your  long 
journey  over  the  sea  merely  to  break 
stone?  Have  you  come  from  the  fair 
towns  of  Europe,  from  streets  brilliant 
with  electric  light,  from  the  warm 
homes  of  your  parents,  from  universi- 
ties, from  normal  schools,  to  wear  your 
life  out  in  this  desert  land,  breaking 
stone  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  in  the 
hot  sun?  Who  are  you? 

Who  indeed  are  they? 

Friendly  glances  follow  us,  merry 
laughter  now  and  then  reaches  our 
ears  —  *  Schalom !  * 

This  question  keeps  repeating  itself: 
What  has  brought  these  people  here? 
Palestine  has  a  thousand  answers. 

I  talked  this  over  with  many  a  young 
immigrant,  many  an  old  laborer,  many 
a  veteran  colonist.  I  discussed  the 
subject  privately,  man  to  man.  No 
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two  persons  gave  me  precisely  the  same 
answer;  for  men  cannot  give  an  offhand 
and  uniform  answer  to  a  question  that 
touches  their  most  intimate  conscience. 
It  is  part  of  their  soul  experience. 
These  people,  young  and  old,  who  have 
responded  to  an  unconscious  impulse 
to  seek  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  rest 
in  Zion,  are  not  commonplace  men,  but 
||  men  of  highly  developed  sensibilities, 
alert  intelligence,  and  conscientious 
responsibility.  They  have  thought 
i|  long  and  deeply  and  without  illusion 
upon  what  awaited  them  in  Palestine, 
and  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do  in 
Palestine.  But  when  you  ask  them  the 
real,  impelling  motive,  the  ultimate 
secret  that  lies  behind  their  yearning 
for  Zion,  for  the  land  of  Israel,  they 
cannot  give  you  a  clear  answer. 

What  is  Zionism?  Is  it  a  religious 
movement? 

Is  it  the  national  movement  of  a 
dispersed  people,  striving  for  unity, 
and  longing  to  return  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  exile  to  its  native  soil? 

Is  it  a  class  movement  among  Jewish 
workers  who  wish  to  get  back  to  the 
land,  to  own  their  own  homes  and 
firesides? 

Is  it  a  purely  metaphysical  attrac- 
tion, drawing  a  people  to  one  particular 
point  of  the  globe  where  its  destiny 
must  be  worked  out? 

Or  is  it  a  flight  from  pogroms,  from 
persecution  and  abuse?  Is  it  a  flight 
from  an  inevitable  class-struggle,  with 
all  its  bitterness  and  horrors,  a  class- 
struggle  that  is  becoming,  for  many,  a 
hundredfold  worse  than  galuih  ■ —  than 
exile?  Is  it  love  of  adventure  that  sends 
young  men  in  throngs  back  to  this 
ancient  and  sterile  land  ?  Is  it  weariness 
and  discontent  with  the  decadent 
civilization  of  the  Occident,  already 
verging  toward  its  end? 

'Nationalism.  We  are  a  nation.  We 
are  drawn  here  irresistibly  by  our 
national  consciousness  as  Jews,  by  a 


race  impulse.'  I  replied  to  this:  *Your 
history  is  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Rolls  of  the  Thora  hold  the  annals  of 
your  people.  What  nation  still  has  a 
national  history  that  is  read  on  holy 
days  in  its  temples  of  worship?  The 
attraction  that  draws  you  to  Palestine, 
and  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  Israel, 
is  religious,  not  national.'  Thereupon 
many  would  answer  me:  'We  are 
atheists.' 

I  might  have  made  faster  progress  in 
my  inquiries  if  I  had  not  used  that 
vague  and  deceptive  word  —  religion; 
if  I  had  used,  instead,  Messianism. 

Yonder,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  opposite  the  wall  of  Arum,  is 
a  broad,  bright  field,  where  once  the 
ancient  temple  stood.  A  half-buried 
wall  still  remains.  Beyond,  row  after 
row  of  Jewish  graves  lie  on  the  ascend- 
ing hillside.  Yonder,  at  the  foot  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  on  the  rising  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  trumpets  will  sound  on  the 
Day  of  Resurrection  and  the  world  will 
be  called  to  judgment.  But  the  Jews 
will  not  rise  on  that  day  —  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Jews  who  have 
come  hither  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  die,  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
blessed  soil  of  their  homeland. 

Something  of  the  misguided  spirit 
of  the  crusaders  must  inspire  these 
Jewish  settlers,  colonists,  and  pioneers 
—  the  chaluzim  of  to-day.  The  desire 
to  restore  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  make  it  blossom  as  of  old,  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  powerful  im- 
pulse that  is  driving  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer. 

Is  a  nation  destroyed  when  it  is 
stripped  of  its  country? 

The  Jews,  after  two  thousand  years 
of  exile,  answer:  No. 

Is  a  nation  destroyed  when  it  is 
scourged  with  fire  and  sword?  The 
Turks  have  swept  nine  tenths  of  the 
Armenians  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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They  have  crushed  them,  exterminated 
them.  Yet  the  Armenian  nation  sur- 
vives. Its  national  spirit  is  unbroken, 
and  here  in  the  Levant  we  feel  it 
throbbing  everywhere. 

If  you  starve  a  nation  politically  and 
economically,  if  you  try  to  ruin  its 
civilization,  can  you  thus  destroy  it? 
Not  one  quality  of  the  Austrian  has 
been  changed  by  the  calamity  that  has 
visited  his  country.  Whether  a  people 
lives  on  its  natural  soil,  or  is  dispersed 
in  the  lands  of  strangers,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  It  sublimates  itself  in 
individuals.  We  may  dispute  the  right 
of  these  individuals  to  call  themselves  a 
nation.  We  may  deprive  them  of  a 
foothold  on  the  globe.  But  that  does 
not  destroy  their  spirit.  Nationalism 
is  a  powerful  force.  It  is  particularly 
so  in  the  East,  where  it  is  fortified  by 
religious  tradition.  We  who  believe  in 
the  abohtion  of  classes,  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  in  a  world  community, 
must  not  underestimate  the  strength 
of  this  mighty  enemy  of  our  ideals. 
We  must  realize  that  we  are  fighting  a 
compelling  atavistic  force  in  human 
nature. 

I  sailed  from  Trieste,  the  day  of 
Italy's  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
unknown  soldier.  Garlanded  railway- 
trains  were  crossing  all  Italy  that  day, 
carrying  the  remains  of  her  fallen 
soldiers  toward  Rome.  The  coffins 
contained  lacerated  limbs,  rattling 
skeletons  that  once  had  been  men. 
When  these  tragic  trains  passed  a 
station,  the  populace  knelt  in  venera- 
tion. Widows  and  orphans  wept. 
Flags  fluttered  in  the  breeze  raised  by 
the  passing  train.  That  great  pathetic 
lie,  that  the  world  is  grateful  to  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  an 
ephemeral  idea,  was  glorified  through- 
out the  land;  and  when  our  steamer 
slowly  moved  out  of  her  slip,  it  was 
through  a  forest  of  flags. 


Below,  on  the  steerage  deck,  a  little 
group  of  young  men  were  leaning  on 
the  rail.  There  were  some  twent}^  of 
them.  As  the  steamer  dropped  down 
the  harbor  they  sang  the  Haiikwah, 
the  Song  of  Hope,  the  Jewish  National 
Hymn. 

One  young  lad  showed  me  his  papers. 
He  was  nineteen  years  old,  a  student  at 
Riga  Conservatory.  He  had  played  in 
concerts,  and  showed  me  a  newspaper 
with  his  photograph.  His  uncle  has  a 
clothing  store  in  Chicago  that  pays 
him  a  weekly  income  of  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  owns  a  home  and  a  bank 
deposit.  Among  other  investments  he 
has  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Liberty 
Bonds.  This  uncle  secured  his  nephew 
a  passport  from  the  Lettish  Govern- 
ment to  emigrate  to  America.  That  is 
how  I  chanced  to  know  these  details  as 
to  the  uncle's  property,  for  they  had 
been  filed  with  the  American  immi- 
gration authorities  as  proof  that  the 
young  man  would  not  become  a  public 
charge.  The  boy  said  to  me:  *I  got  my 
passport  for  America  all  right,  but  I 
am  going  to  Palestine.' 

*  You  will  not  live  in  a  house  with  an 
elevator  there,  but  in  a  tent;  you  will 
not  wear  handsome  American  clothes, 
but  work  with  pick  and  shovel ;  you  will 
be  weary,  and  perhaps  sick  with  fever, 
from  your  unusual  labor;  you  will  wish 
you  were  in  Chicago,'  I  said.  .  .  . 
*You  will  not  have  time  to  play  the 
violin;  your  hands  will  be  calloused  and 
awkward  after  you  have  been  spading 
ground  or  driving  horses  for  a  couple 
of  months.' 

*  What  should  I  be  doing  in  America? 
I  am  going  to  Erez  Israel.'  He  was  a 
chaluz. 

Before  they  reach  the  reefs  of  Jaff'a, 
when  the  distant  mountains  of  Judea 
first  reveal  themselves  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance to  their  gaze,  —  even  before  they 
set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  —  the  bitterness  of  Zion 
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begins  for  the  steerage  passengers. 
Only  a  few,  some  twenty  young  men 
and  women,  were  aboard  our  vessel. 
I  learned  that  about  eighty  of  the 
party  who  intended  to  sail  with  us  had 
been  held  up  at  Trieste,  *  Quarantined.' 
This  regulation  often  has  more  to  do 
with  politics  than  health  protection. 

The  Lloyd  Company  refitted  one  of 
its  finest  vessels,  the  Carniolia,  for 
carrying  immigrants  to  Palestine.  But 
after  the  May  pogroms  in  Jafi'a,  a  hint 
from  the  English  Government  stopped 
these  preparations.  The  danger  of 
introducing  contagious  diseases  from 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  pretext.  The  truth 
is  that  the  English  Government  does 
not  desire  a  wholesale  immigration  of 
Jews  to  Palestine.  Above  all,  too  many 
must  not  come  to  that  country  from 
the  Bolshevized  regions.  Consequently, 
the  steerage  passengers  are  inspected 
with  the  most  exacting  minuteness. 
They  are  held  up  at  different  ports. 
They  are  hustled  in  guarded  railway- 
cars  from  one  disinfection  barracks  to 
another.  Their  luggage  is  sometimes 
disinfected  so  thoroughly  that  it  dis- 
solves into  its  original  chemical  ele- 
ments. And  after  they  embark  for  their 
destination,  the  sick  ones  are  allowed 
to  languish  at  hospitals  in  Alexandria  or 
Port  Said,  and  to  be  victimized  and 
plundered  by  Levantine  wharf-rats. 

The  authorities  know  a  thousand 
ways  to  discourage  immigration.  Zion- 
ist officials  and  committees  abroad  and 
in  Palestine  are  well  aware  of  this. 
They  try  to  correct  these  abuses.  Yet 
I  am  not  absolutely  sure  that  these 
discouragements  are  altogether  unwel- 
come to  them. 

Unsummoned  and  unannounced,  a 
flood  of  immigration  has  started  toward 
Palestine  from  all  the  ports  of  Italy, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Most 
of  these  wanderers  tramp  their  way  to 
their  first  objective,  a  seaport,  where 
they  board  a  vessel  and  eventually 


reach  Jaffa,  destitute.  In  exceptional 
cases  well-to-do  relatives  have  paid 
their  passage.  Their  landing-tax  at 
Jaffa,  amounting  to  a  few  dollars,  must 
be  paid  by  the  Zionist  Committee,  for 
the  immigrant  arrives  with  empty 
pockets.  The  British  Government 
levies  a  head  tax  of  an  Egyptian  pound 
on  their  arrival.  This  tax,  which  was 
imposed  after  the  pogrom  of  last  May, 
is  levied  ostensibly  to  quiet  the  native 
Arabian  population.  The  Jews  them- 
selves are  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Government  in  their 
behalf.  The  Arabian  taxpayer  must 
not  be  burdened  with  the  cost  of  this 
invasion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Zionist  Committee 
has  its  own  cares.  It  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth.  It  watches  anxiously  for  every 
mail  from  America.  It  must  have 
money  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  disem- 
barking, for  the  landing-tax,  for  the 
tent  that  shelters  the  immigrant,  for 
every  mouthful  he  eats,  for  every  shoe 
or  article  of  clothing  he  wears,  and  for 
every  implement  he  uses  in  his  labor. 
It  must  pay  for  every  square  foot  of 
land  he  tills.  All  this  must  come  from 
countries  that  have  sound  money. 
That  means  principally  from  America. 
Eastern  Europe  supplies  only  human 
beings. 

Where  is  the  head  tax  for  the  immi- 
grants on  every  ship  that  looms  over 
the  horizon  to  come  from?  Where  is 
the  Commission  to  secure  the  few 
piasters  daily  that  it  costs  to  feed  and 
keep  the  newcomer  after  his  arrival? 
When  money  from  America  stops,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  run  anx- 
iously about  with  disheveled  hair. 
There  is  danger  of  unemployment. 
Last  November  twelve  hundred  new 
arrivals  presented  themselves  at  Jaffa 
and  Haifa. 

The  Zionist  Commission  would  pre- 
fer, as  it  admits  frankly,  just  what  the 
English  Government  and  the  wildest 
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Arab  Nationalists  prefer,  to  have  the 
immigration  stopped  —  to  have  it  an- 
nounced in  every  harbor  of  Europe: 
*  Don't  come  to  Palestine;  we  have  no 
money  for  you,  and  consequently  no 
work  for  you.  Stay  where  you  are. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  with 
you.  Wait,  else  there  will  be  a  catas- 
trophe. We  are  on  the  ground.  We 
know  what  conditions  are.'  And  raising 
their  voices  still  higher:  *Do  you  wish 
us  to  invite  industrial  capital  in  to  pro- 
vide work  for  you?  Do  you,  who  have 
been  proletarians  in  your  exile,  wish  to 
be  exploited  again  in  the  Holy  Land?' 

But  the  immigration  will  not  stop. 
It  filters  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, past  every  obstacle — quarantine, 
sickness,  hunger,  danger,  and  suffering. 
An  enthusiastic,  half-crazed  host  of 
young  Jewish  men  and  women  is  con- 
stantly pressing  on  toward  the  Land  of 
Israel. 

Authoritative  statistics  indicate  that 
thirty  thousand  are  leaving  Poland 
monthly;  and  the  Jews  of  America, 
most  of  whom  came  originally  from 
Eastern  Europe,  keep  protesting: 
*What  about  those  thirty  thousand? 
Why  can't  your  Zionist  organization 
provide  for  fifty  thousand  or  a  hundred 
thousand  in  Palestine  ? ' 

It  is  impossible  just  now  to  keep  a 
proper  balance  between  the  pressure  of 
the  Jews  to  leave  their  lands  of  exile 
and  the  need  for  them  in  Palestine. 
Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine  ful- 
fills not  only  a  need  of  the  Jews,  but 
a  need  of  Palestine  itself.  The  native 
population,  the  Arabs,  realize  this. 
They  can  never  restore  and  reforest 
the  wasted  country.  So  the  Zionists 
are  asked:  *Why  do  you  not  find  some 
way,  in  spite  of  hostile  authorities  and 
regulations,  to  satisfy  the  eagerness  of 
the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  to  return 
to  Zion.  The  need  for  them  there  is 
admitted  even  by  those  who  are  not 
Jews.' 


Palestine  itself  answers:  'Because  we 
have  no  money.'  In  Europe  and  in 
America  men  think  otherwise.  They 
attribute  failure  to  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion, blaming  it  for  spending  too  much 
money  on  expensive  offices  and  staffs 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, too  much  money  in  salaries  for  its 
higher  officials,  too  much  money  for 
propaganda  tours  and  the  like.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  explains  why  the  stream 
of  gold  to  Palestine  wastes  away  to  a 
tiny  trickle. 

The  reefs  of  Jaffa  are  no  metaphor. 
They  are  real  reefs,  lowering,  ragged 
reefs  that  make  it  impossible  to  land 
freight  and  passengers  when  the  sea  is 
rough.  In  that  case  the  vessel  must 
proceed  to  Haifa,  and  oftentimes  the 
immigrant  finds  himself  set  down  at 
Beyrouth. 

At  Haifa  I  saw  at  the  immigration 
station  a  newly  arrived  party  of  youth- 
ful Rumanian  and  Ukrainian  laborers. 
The  concrete  building  was  crowded. 
It  accommodates  only  three  hundred. 
Below  in  the  garden,  shaded  with 
palms  and  aloes,  and  looking  out  across 
the  open  roadside  to  Aco  and  blue 
Lebanon  in  the  distance,  tents  were 
set  up  for  a  hundred  or  more  who  could 
not  find  shelter  in  the  building.  Vio- 
lent torrents  of  rain  had  gullied  the 
soil  beneath  these  tents  and  saturated 
the  bedding,  the  mattresses,  and  the 
personal  property  of  the  occupants. 
The  young  men  were  at  dinner  in  the 
refectory,  a  former  chapel.  The  first 
course  consisted  of  quinine. 

Fine-looking  young  lads  they  were, 
sturdy,  vigorous,  good-humored,  all 
aglow  with  the  excitement  of  their  new 
adventure  —  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
fulfillment  of  their  childhood  dreams, 
their  future  labor  that  sounded,  like  a 
trumpet  call,  both  to  their  bodies  and 
their  souls!  But  this  fever  of  enthu- 
siasm was  not  all.  I  saw  also  in  their 
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eyes  the  glow  of  another  fever  —  of  the 
fever  with  which  the  deadly  climate 
threatens  every  European. 

New  arrivals  remain  in  the  care  of 
the  Zionist  Commission  for  only  a  brief 
period  —  from  three  to  five  weeks. 
Then  they  must  look  out  for  themselves. 
Their  names  are  registered  simulta- 
neously at  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem, 
with  various  organizations  likely  to 
employ  them.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country  in  any  occupa- 
tion that  will  have  them  —  as  field 
laborers,  town  laborers,  and  road 
builders.  The  path  of  the  immigrant 
toward  the  farm  that  is  his  ultimate 
ambition  is  a  tedious  and  heart- 
breaking one;  and  by  no  means  every 
man  arrives  at  the  end  of  that  journey 
whole  in  body  and  soul.  Most  of  them 
start  out  as  road  laborers,  or  as  labor- 
ers upon  drainage  and  irrigation  ditches 
and  other  public  works.  These  occupa- 
tions are  called  *  black  labor,'  and  with 
good  reason. 

This  heavy  toil  —  breaking  stone, 
erecting  walls  in  the  heat  of  the  half- 
tropical  sun,  digging  ditches  up  to 
their  knees  in  mire  —  is  not  what  these 
young  workers  would  like,  nor  is  it 
what  they  are  qualified  to  do.  This 
road  work  is  not  paid  for  by  the  Zion- 
ist Commission.  The  English  Govern- 
ment meets  the  expense.  Such  labor 
is  sweetened  somewhat  by  the  argu- 
ment that  all  the  work  in  Palestine, 
the  humblest  and  hardest,  as  well  as 
the  highest  and  pleasantest,  must  be 
done  by  Jews.  No  man  can  be  a  slacker. 
Only  thus  can  we  make  the  country 
our  own.  None  the  less,  these  young 
boys  and  girls  break  stone  upon  the 
public  roads  because  they  are  forced  to 
do  that  by  necessity.  At  Tel-aviv  I 
met  a  student  of  chemistry,  driving 
three  camels  laden  with  bags  of  sand. 
He  whistled  merrily  as  he  plodded  on 
with  his  beasts  of  burden.  That  was 
'white  labor/ 


This  street  work  wears  out  the  mus- 
cles and  the  nerves  of  the  immigrant, 
and  likewise  the  only  treasure  that  is 
left  him  when  the  Zionist  Commission 
withdraws  its  protecting  hand:  his 
idealism,  his  love  for  the  land  of  his 
ancestors.  In  the  end  he  toils  on,  not 
for  love  of  Erez-Israel,  but  in  order  not 
to  starve  or  beg. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  path  to  a  home  of 
his  own,  to  his  own  bit  of  ground,  is  a 
long,  long,  toilsome  one.  I  spent  many 
thoughtful  hours  among  these  parties 
of  *  black  laborers.' 

On  the  highway  from  Haifa  to  Jemma 
a  gang  is  working  that  has  a  reputation 
throughout  all  Palestine.  It  is  named 
after  its  boss,  a  Bulgarian,  and  contains 
forty  young  men,  and  three  or  four 
young  women,  coming  from  almost 
every  land  of  Europe.  It  has  wandered 
about  the  country  for  several  years. 
At  one  time  it  worked  in  Galilee,  then 
somewhere  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine,  building  highways  and 
houses.  The  members  seem  to  have 
taken  a  liking  to  that  kind  of  work, 
and  to  the  free,  unrestrained  gypsy  life 
accompanying  it. 

So  some  with  whom  I  talked  seemed 
to  have  none  of  that  ambition  which 
so  many  cherish  ardently,  to  become 
independent  farmers.  They  prefer  to 
migrate  from  Kwish  to  Kwish  —  from 
road  gang  to  road  gang.  They  earn 
forty  piasters  daily,  which  is  a  large  sum 
in  Palestine.  Their  board  and  lodg- 
ing and  minor  necessary  expenses  cost 
them  about  half  of  this;  and  they  man- 
age to  get  along. 

Many  of  these  workers  had  bandaged 
hands.  Others  were  shivering  with 
malaria.  But  —  it  was  Sunday  when  I 
saw  them  —  their  food  was  excellent 
and  abundant.  There  was  even  white 
wine,  Riscohn  le-Zions,  on  the  table. 
They  chatted  together  and  sang  awhile 
before  going  out  to  play  football  on 
the  beach.    Their  road  job  would 
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end  the  first  of  the  year,  after  which 
they  hoped  to  find  employment  build- 
ing houses  in  Tiberias  or  Jerusalem; 
that  is,  provided  the  Zionist  Commis- 
sion gets  money  enough. 

I  visited  another  equally  courageous 
and  hopeful  gang,  one  Friday  evening, 
at  the  farther  end  of  Palestine,  in 
Beersheba.  It  was  building  a  wall 
around  an  English  army-cemetery. 
These  young  people  likewise  seemed 
satisfied  with  their  way  of  living  and 
their  work.  To  be  sure,  the  wall  would 
soon  be  finished  and  the  men  did  not 
know  what  their  next  job  would  be,  or 
where  they  next  would  pitch  their 
tents;  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
keep  together,  or  would  have  to  go 
their  individual  ways.  But  it  was  the 
night  before  their  Sabbath  rest.  They 
ate  heartily,  drank  tea,  smoked,  and  had 
me  talk  to  them  about  Soviet  Russia, 
which  I  had  visited  the  year  before. 

One  of  the  j  oiliest  among  them  sud- 
denly sat  down  by  my  side  and  said: 
*Can  you  tell  me  what  is  going  to  be- 
come of  us?  We  don't  know.  Are  we 
to  have  work  or  starve?'  A  little 
farther  on  someone  struck  up  a  mourn- 
ful song,  that  seemed  most  appropriate 
for  that  encampment  by  the  cemetery. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  my  man 
again  remarked:  *Only  one  thing  we 
know,  everyone  of  us.  We  shall  stay 
in  this  country.  No  one  thinks  of 
leaving,  whatever  happens.'  That  was 
in  Beersheba. 

However,  when  visiting  a  gang  work- 
ing on  the  highway  to  Jemma,  a  young 
German  came  up  to  me  while  the  others 
were  drinking  and  singing  a  jolly 
chorus.  Sitting  down  and  looking  me 
directly  in  the  eye,  he  said:  'We  sing, 
drink  wine,  have  work,  and  live  for  the 
passing  day;  but  do  you  not  reaUze 
how  this  seems  to  us?  We  see  nothing 
ahead.'  A  minute  later  the  whole  gang 
was  on  its  feet;  for  a  general  was  passing 
along  their  unfinished  road. 


In  a  swamp  near  Chulda  Colony  in 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jafi'a,  I  came  upon 
some  Hungarians  working  on  a  con- 
crete job.  They  were  fourteen  young 
fellows  from  Budapest,  several  of 
them  graduates  of  the  architectural 
school.  They  were  educated,  intelli- 
gent youths,  ranging  from  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  They  were 
much  discouraged  by  their  heavy 
labor,  their  malaria,  their  bandaged 
hands,  their  ragged  clothing  wet  with 
mud  and  mire,  and  their  leaky  shoes. 
They  made  many  complaints.  They 
felt  they  were  being  unfairly  treated, 
and  had  been  assigned  work  that  was 
too  hard  for  them,  because  they  had 
not  mixed  with  the  other  laborers  in 
the  colony.  The  latter  spoke  Hebrew; 
they  did  not.  In  fact,  these  Hungari- 
ans could  not  even  speak  Yiddish. 
Last  of  all,  they  were  stinted  in  food 
in  order  to  diminish  the  deficit.  So 
they  grumbled  and  loitered  on  their 
work. 

I  asked  them:  *What  brought  you 
here?  You  come  from  the  country  of 
Horthy  and  his  assassins.  You  must 
have  experience  with  pogroms,  with 
massacres  of  men  and  minds.  But  are 
you  mere  refugees?  Or  did  something 
else  draw  you  away  from  your  luxuri- 
ous native  city  to  these  swamps  and 
stony  deserts?'  They  admitted  that 
only  ideal  reasons  could  induce  young, 
ambitious,  and  well-educated  men  like 
themselves  to  come  to  Palestine. 

The  spokesman  of  the  party  re- 
marked: *  Every  one  of  us  came  here 
for  ideal  reasons.  But  even  in  Jafi'a,  as 
soon  as  we  set  foot  in  this  country  and 
looked  around,  our  idealism  had  van- 
ished! Probably  it  fell  into  the  water. 
Our  fight  for  existence  began.  It  has 
been  a  fearful  struggle  with  reality. 
Any  man  who,  after  a  month  of  such 
battling  with  hard  facts,  still  clings  to 
his  ideal  of  Zionism,  we  laugh  at  to  his 
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face.  We  call  him  "an  actor."*  Yet 
these  men  were  certainly  exceptions. 

On  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
a  little  aside  from  the  great  automobile 
highway,  there  Hes,  close  by  the  City 
of  Ludd,  —  ancient  Lydda,  —  a  great 
British  central  military  camp.  A  large 
party  of  Highland  soldiers  came  to- 
ward us.  They  were  walking  at  ease 
after  an  early  morning's  drill  in  the 
burning  tropical  sun.  Their  bared, 
blond,  sun-burnt  breasts  shone  in  the 
brilliant  light.  Two  pipers  headed  the 
column,  blowing  *  Bonny  Dundee '  with 
puffed-out  cheeks.  The  boys  marched 
merrily  behind  them,  shouting  greet- 
ings to  us  in  our  automobile. 

Not  far  from  this  point,  a  dark  crowd 
was  working  along  the  highway, 
guarded  by  armed  British  soldiers. 
This  dark  group  was  the  famous  road 
gang  of  Ludd.  Egyptian  fellahs  are 
working  side  by  side  with  our  immi- 
grants. It  is  unpopular  labor,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction, or  the  climate,  or  the  swamps. 
Desertions  were  formerly  common.  So 
the  English  military  authorities,  find- 
ing that  so  many  fellahs  were  running 
away  that  the  construction  of  the  road 
was  delayed,  ordered  that  all  laborers 
be  branded.  Before  beginning  work, 
and  during  their  rest  period,  these 
people  are  obliged  to  squat  down  on 
their  heels,  so  that  they  can  be  watched 
more  conveniently.  I  once  saw  such  a 
group  of  sixty  fellahs,  squatting  in  a 
long  row  at  a  railway  station  in  Pales- 
tine. Two  *  Tommies'  with  fixed  bay- 
onets quietly  smoked  their  pipes  at 
each  end  of  the  line. 

These  brands  are  pressed  upon  the 
naked  shoulder.  Neither  perspiration 
nor  water  will  wash  them  off.  Months 
later  a  deserter  can  be  recognized  by 
this  brand  and  brought  back  —  pre- 
sumably to  prison.  Since  our  immi- 
grants were  assigned  also  to  this  labor, 
which  they  were  forced  by  necessity  to 
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accept,  they  naturally  were  branded 
likewise.  The  English  prefer  an  intelli- 
gent Jewish  immigrant  to  a  lazy  and 
ignorant  fellah,  but  the  democratic 
instincts  of  the  Englishman  will  not  let 
him  make  the  slightest  distinction 
between  native  and  immigrant  laborers 
working  in  the  same  gang. 

So,  on  the  highway  of  Ludd,  in  the 
famous  Ludd  Gang,  our  fellow  Jews 
are  laboring  with  a  brand  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  are  laboring  to  rebuild 
their  country,  *to  recover  Erez-Israel 
by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.'  This  is  the 
National  Home  of  the  Jews,  the  home 
that  was  theirs  two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  land  into  which  Moses  led  the 
Jewish  people  from  Mizraim  —  from 
slavery,  after  forty  years  wandering  in 
the  desert.  But  our  laborers  at  Ludd 
are  happy.  They  have  work. 

Hear  ye,  oh  Israel ! 

Yet  in  many  gangs  manifestations 
of  growing  discontent  are  appearing 
among  the  young  laborers,  including 
the  young  women;  for  women  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  at  this 
hard  labor.  With  the  two  exceptions 
I  have  mentioned,  of  a  few  young 
people  who  seem  to  have  taken  a  liking 
to  this  laborious  but  free,  roving,  and 
easy  kind  of  life,  most  of  the  members 
of  these  gangs  are  impatient  to  find 
better  employment.  They  want  land 
upon  which  to  settle  —  farms  they 
can  cultivate  for  themselves.  Thou- 
sands work  in  road  gangs,  merely 
waiting  for  this  opportunity.  That 
has  been  promised  them.  Many  of 
them  were  farm  hands  in  Poland  and 
the  Ukraine.  Many  have  taken  courses 
in  agricultural  schools,  or  apprenticed 
themselves  to  German  peasants,  in 
order  to  learn  farming  before  coming 
to  Palestine. 

Broad  tracts  of  stony  and  semi-arid 
lands  in  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Pales- 
tine, along  the  upper  Jordan,  in  the 
mountain  valleys  of  Samaria  and  Judea, 
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have  been  bought  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund.  The  immi- 
grants ask:  *Why  do  they  not  give  us 
this  land  now,  during  the  autumn 
storms,  while  the  rain  is  beating  down 
upon  the  newly  built  highways  and 
flooding  the  swamps,  and  our  road 
gangs  and  drainage  gangs  are  idle?' 
*  Black  workers'  besiege  the  doors  of 
the  Zionist  Commission  and  the  labor 
offices,  shouting,  with  famished  and 
rebellious  faces:  *Land!  Give  us  land! 
We  want  to  cultivate  it!  You  have 
bought  enough  land.  Why  do  you  have 
money  to  pay  out  to  Turkish  landlords 
or  to  Christian  patriarchs  for  land,  and 
not  enough  to  provide  homes  for  us 
colonists?  You  buy  too  much  land  and 
settle  too  few  people.  Your  land  lies 
fallow,  while  we  break  stone  upon  the 
roads  or  starve  in  the  towns.  You  are 
better  merchants  than  colonizers.  You 
are  more  eager  to  make  a  good  bargain 
in  real  estate  than  to  build  up  a  nation 
of  peasants.' 

They  do  not  know  —  at  least  most 
of  them  do  not  know  —  that  these 
great  purchases  have  been  concluded 
by  paying  only  small  installments  on 
the  purchase  price;  and  they  could 
learn  from  other  applicants  who  be- 
siege the  doors  of  the  Commission 
with  them  that  the  colonies  already 
established  are  languishing  for  want  of 
capital.  How  much  valuable  labor 
rusts  away  unutilized  in  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere,  while  delegates  are  waiting 
for  an  audience,  paying  their  railway 
fare  from  the  slender  purses  of  the 
needy  colonists! 

Recently  the  Zionist  Executive  Com- 
mittee defined  its  policy  at  the  Karls- 
bad Congress  with  these  words:  *We 
must  bring  as  many  immigrants  as 
possible  to  Palestine  and  settle  them 
there,  until  the  present  Arab  majority 


is  outweighed.'  At  present,  of  the 
700,000  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  only 
70,000  are  Jews.  The  immigrants  are 
coming  in,  and  when  they  arrive  they 
hear  of  vast  tracts  of  land  being  bought, 
while  they  are  waiting  profitlessly  in 
Jaff'a  or  Jerusalem,  or  are  working  on 
the  roads.  Naturally  these  impatient 
and  embittered  men  cry  out  in  protest: 
*Your  land  purchases  are  bluffs.  Why 
so  much  land,  if  you  have  no  money 
to  cultivate  it?' 

To  such  men  the  cool-headed,  cal- 
culating members  of  the  Committee 
answer:  *If  we  neglect  to  buy  land 
to-day,  we  shall  miss  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity  to  procure  it.  The 
Arab  landlords  and  the  Christian  clergy 
are  raising  their  prices,  and  to-morrow 
we  may  have  no  opportunity  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  Palestine.  We  must  use  all 
our  funds  at  present  to  buy  land.  Un- 
less we  own  the  land,  Zionism  is  a  soap 
bubble.  We  are  not  deceiving  you. 
Every  one  of  you  who  is  breaking 
stone  to-day  for  his  daily  bread  has  a 
farm  in  prospect.  The  early  arrivals 
come  first  in  the  list.  The  later  arriv- 
als must  have  patience.  Do  not  lose 
heart,  and  you  will  get  your  land.  We 
are  doing  our  best.' 

Meanwhile  the  immigrant,  when  his 
work  in  the  road  gang  is  finished,  takes 
off  his  boots,  packs  the  few  books  and 
the  change  of  clothing  he  brought  with 
him  to  Palestine  upon  his  back,  and 
marches  barefoot  and  with  empty 
stomach  over  the  road  his  labor  has 
built,  to  Jerusalem  or  Haifa,  in  search 
of  means  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  And  as  he  plods  along  he 
says :  — 

Ich  bin  a  armer  Ckaluz, 
Chaluzl  aus  Poilen, 
Ich  loif  auf  Stiefelacht 
Stiefelach  ohn'  Soilenl 


THE  PAINTED  ROCKS  OF  MINATEDA 


BY  ABBfi  H.  BREUIL 


[.466^  Breuil  is  a  distinguished  French  anthropologist  and  a  professor  in  the  Institut  de 
Pal6ontologie  Humaine  in  Paris,  which  was  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  Minateda,  the 
scene  of  his  researches,  is  in  eastern  Spain.] 


From  L' Anthropologic 
(Scientific  Bi-Monthly) 


Some  three  kilometres  to  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Minateda  and  about  a 
kilometre  and  a  half  from  the  ancient 
home  of  primitive  man  which  goes  by 
the  same  name,  there  is  a  valley  known 
as  the  Rinconada  del  Canalizo  el  Rayo, 
opening  out  to  the  east  and  edged  with 
small  caves  under  its  rocky  edges.  In 
their  neighborhood  extends  a  large 
space  where  once  primitive  man  found 
shelter,  with  tools  of  quartzite  or  flint. 
Two  of  these  shelters  contain  vestiges 
of  rock  paintings  of  no  great  importance 
—  a  brown  doe  done  in  realistic  style 
in  the  first  and  traces  of  another  simi- 
lar drawing,  sketched  over  some  con- 
ventionalized figures  of  men,  in  the 
second. 

Overhanging  the  village  of  Minateda 
rises  a  sheer  height,  the  Cerro  de  Cabeza 
Liana,  almost  entirely  separated  from 
the  neighboring  plateau  by  the  ravine 
of  the  Mortaja.  The  ravine  has  a 
northerly  direction  at  first,  and  then 
turns  sharply  to  the  southeast. 

In  its  first  section  I  found  figures 
painted  in  two  shelters,  the  style  more 
or  less  conventional,  all  later  than  the 
Old  Stone  Age.  In  the  part  called  La 
Higuera  I  found  a  series  of  animal 
figures,  among  which  one  can  make  out 
stags  and  perhaps  animals  of  the  dog 
family,  as  well  as  outlined  human  fig- 
ures in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  0, 
and  other  types  no  less  conventional. 


The  second  shelter  yields  a  figure  of  a 
canine  of  some  sort,  a  human  figure, 
and  a  double  bow. 

Another  painted  shelter  of  minor 
importance  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Cerro  de  Cabeza  Liana.  A  small 
number  of  figures  exists  there,  among 
them  an  outline  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed figure  Y,  two  human  figures  of 
neolithic  appearance  and  reddish-brown 
in  color,  several  other  brown  ones,  per- 
haps earlier  in  date,  and  two  human 
figures,  not  very  correct  but  rather 
animated,  one  of  which  carries  a  bow, 
while  the  other  has  the  head  surmount- 
ed by  long  curved  horns,  as  well  as 
several  little  signs  in  the  shape  of  an 
overturned  E. 

But  the  principal  painted  shelter  of 
Minateda  opens  like  a  balcony  to  the 
southeast,  above  the  point  where  the 
barranco  of  the  Mortaja  enters  the 
plain.  It  takes  a  rough  climb  to  reach 
it,  scrambling  forty  metres  up  the  right 
side  of  the  ravine.  Here  and  there  I 
observed  bits  of  scattered  silex,  the 
only  vestiges  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
painter  who  decorated  the  rock. 

It  is  about  twenty-five  metres  long, 
with  a  depth  of  about  seven  metres  and 
a  maximum  height  of  four.  The  painted 
zone,  lower  at  its  extremities,  measures 
nineteen  metres.  It  is  concave  on  the 
left  side  and  vertical  on  the  right  side, 
where  the  figures  are  placed  at  a  height 
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of  two  metres,  so  that  a  ladder  is 
required  to  trace  them. 

The  rock,  with  its  rugged  and  irreg- 
ular surface,  is  a  calcareous  sandstone, 
rather  coarse  and  full  of  little  pebbles. 
As  is  almost  always  the  case  in  such 
conditions,  it  has  been  reddened  by 
prolonged  oxidation,  so  that  at  first 
view  only  the  black  paintings  stand  out 
clearly,  and  the  figures  have  to  be  mois- 
tened for  detailed  study. 

A  detailed  description  of  all  the  rock 
paintings  in  the  shelter  would  take  a 
whole  book,  which  I  intend  to  publish 
when  occasion  offers;  and  for  the  pres- 
ent we  must  content  ourselves  with 
describing  the  various  sets  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  three  distinct  layers 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  out, 
one  superposed  upon  another,  following 
as  exactly  as  possible  their  successive 
order  in  time:  — 

(1)  Small  figures  of  men  and  animals 
in  clear,  flat  red,  sometimes  brown,  very 
incorrectly  drawn,  and  sometimes  very 
much  conventionalized  —  the  most  an- 
cient of  all. 

(2)  Large  figures  of  men  and  animals 
in  flat  red. 

(3)  Figures  of  men  and  animals  in 
flat  black  or  brownish  black. 

(4)  Large  figures  of  men  and  animals 
outlined  with  thin  strokes  in  red. 

(5)  Sketches  of  small  men  and  ani- 
mals and  large  human  forms  in  black 
and  brown,  with  highly  attenuated 
figures. 

(6)  Outlines  of  men  and  animals 
filled  in  with  fine  lines  indicating  the 
form. 

(7)  Figures  partially  filled  in  with 
flat  color  and  incomplete  lines,  and  with 
narrower  parallel  bands. 

(8)  Figures  in  smooth  red-brown, 
often  deep  in  color. 

(9)  Animals  in  several  colors. 

(10)  Animals  in  smooth  brown  and 
correctly  drawn  people  in  smooth  black- 
brown  (second  brown  series). 


(11)  Animals  and  men  in  deep  brown 
or  smooth  black,  sometimes  correctly 
drawn,  often  showing  clear  evidence  of 
decadence. 

(12)  Animals  and  men  in  black, 
brown,  sometimes  smooth  red,  clearly 
degenerating  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. 

(13)  Figures  of  men  or  animals  in 
black  or  red-brown,  wholly  conven- 
tional, with  which  the  degeneration  of 
the  art  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  complexity  of  the  pictorial 
palimpsest  at  Minateda  is  very  great; 
all  the  rock-painting  techniques  of 
similarly  painted  caves  are  collected 
and  superposed  upon  one  another  here, 
and  there  are  others,  besides,  which  are 
quite  new.  It  is  an  unequalled  docu- 
ment of  the  evolution  in  eastern  Spain 
of  art  as  it  existed  in  the  Upper  Palaeo- 
lithic and  in  the  period  which  imme- 
diately followed. 

Among  the  human  figures  of  the 
first  series  one  can  make  out  two  groups, 
of  which  those  with  the  clearest  color 
seem  to  be  the  most  ancient.  Forty- 
two  figures  of  the  first  group  can  be 
counted,  besides  a  few  more  that  are 
less  exactly  drawn  and  extremely  sim- 
plified. Among  the  latter  are  twenty- 
one  archers,  seventeen  of  whom  carry 
small  bows  with  a  simple  curve,  three, 
larger  bows,  and  one,  a  double-curved 
bow.  The  arrows  represented  are 
usually  straight  lines,  and  only  once 
does  a  double-pronged  point  appear. 
Among  other  arms  a  club  may  be 
mentioned,  as  well  as  three  curved 
objects,  perhaps  boomerangs.  Only  one 
individual  has  an  ankle  ornament. 
Among  the  figures  more  deeply  graven 
can  be  counted  thirteen  simple  little 
bows,  one  larger  bow,  two  with  the 
double  curve,  one  small,  the  other  large, 
six  simple  arrows,  two  with  lauriforme 
points,  nine  boomerangs,  and  one  lance. 
Two  men  are  wearing  what  appear  to 
be  double  plumes  on  their  heads. 
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The  treatment  of  the  body  and  head 
in  these  little  silhouettes  is  rudimentary; 
the  head,  sometimes  represented  merely 
by  a  line,  is  more  often  marked  by  a 
slight  thickening  or  by  an  oval,  circular, 
or  sometimes  even  triangular  patch, 
while  the  limbs  and  body,  represented 
only  by  a  line  in  several  silhouettes, 
more  often  present  a  rudimentary  lump. 
Occasionally  one  can  make  out  a  very 
fat  individual. 

The  grouping  of  the  figures  into  scenes 
is  undeniable;  there  are  scenes  of  war 
and  of  the  hunt,  and  in  one  place  two 
clearly  drawn  men  seem  with  brand- 
ished arms  to  menace  two  other  figures. 
The  attitude  of  the  archers  is  altogether 
false  and  conventional,  for  they  are 
usually  represented  holding  the  bow  at 
arm's  length  ready  to  let  fly  the  arrow, 
which  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the 
line  of  the  arm.  The  other  hand  usu- 
ally brandishes  a  small,  narrow,  curved 
object,  perhaps  a  boomerang.  Only 
once  are  both  arms  used  to  hold  the 
bow. 

Very  few  of  the  human  figures  in 
smooth,  light  red  have  escaped  more 
or  less  complete  retouching.  Like  the 
human  figures,  the  drawings  of  animals 
in  this  series  are  done  in  the  naturalistic 
style,  although  they  are  normally  de- 
rived from  those  of  the  first  series.  The 
two  most  important  figures  of  this 
level,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  represent 
two  rhinoceroses. 

Although  the  little  human  figures  in 
black  or  brown-black  are  usually  very 
small,  they  are  fairly  accurate.  Their 
armament  consists  of  three  large  bows 
with  a  simple  curve  and  two  with  a 
double  curve.  One  of  the  archers 
plainly  carries  a  quiver.  One  of  the 
figures  has  a  headdress  in  the  form  of  a 
two-horned  cap,  another  has  two  great 
plumes  on  the  head,  and  a  third  dis- 
plays a  short  mass  of  hair  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Ornaments  on  the  knee 
appear  twice,  and  one  of  the  men  seems 


to  be  wearing  pantaloons.  The  study 
of  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  masses 
of  muscle  is  often  rather  advanced. 
The  greater  part  of  the  animals  are 
small  like  the  men,  and  the  style  is 
frankly  naturalistic.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  hard  to  assign  to  a  period,  because 
of  the  analogies  of  the  technique  in  the 
third  and  the  tenth  series. 

To  the  large  figures  drawn  in  red 
with  thin  strokes  only  one  complete 
human  figure  can  be  assigned, represent- 
ing a  woman  dressed  in  a  robe  striped 
with  a  few  vertical  strokes.  On  her 
breast  one  can  see  a  pendent  ornament. 
The  animal  figures  of  this  series  have 
great  theoretic  importance,  since  they 
can  for  the  most  part  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  most  ancient  Mag- 
dalenian  art  of  the  Cantabrian  caves 
or  from  the  most  ancient  level  of  red 
drawings  of  Santander — both  in  North- 
ern Spain.  The  identity  that  we 
recognize  between  the  figures  of  this 
series  and  those  of  certain  periods  in 
the  Cantabrian  region  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  Northern  influence 
was  exerted  upon  the  development  of 
the  native  art,  which  we  saw  beginning 
in  such  primitive  fashion  in  the  first 
series.  A  new  element  is  introduced  in 
the  substitution  of  line  tracing  for  the 
flat  tones  hitherto  employed. 

In  the  figures  drawn  with  black  lines 
(sometimes  brown  or  red)  the  ensemble 
has  not  been  well  kept.  Only  two  can 
be  assigned  with  certainty,  but  there 
are  others  which  probably  should  be. 
In  general  they  are  large  figures,  their 
bodies  drawn  with  lines  and  some  cross 
strokes  to  fill  them  in,  and  their  heads 
like  mushrooms. 

The  sixth  group,  men  and  animals 
filled  in  with  fine  lines,  includes  the 
largest  human  silhouettes  of  Minateda 
and  the  most  perfect  images  yet  dis- 
covered among  palaeolithic  representa- 
tions of  humanity.  Nine  are  grouped 
toward  the  centre  of  the  shelter,  to- 
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gether  with  four  others  which  are  slight- 
ly different.  Another  stands  quite 
alone  —  an  archer,  drawing  a  bow  with 
simple  curve,  different  from  the  great 
bows  carried  by  the  eight  warriors  of 
the  first  group,  which  are  very  com- 
plicated, highly  concave  in  the  centre 
between  the  two  convexities,  and  with 
tips  turned  up  at  the  extremity.  The 
cord  is  never  represented,  and  while  the 
archer  brandishes  the  bow  with  one 
hand,  the  other  hand  ordinarily  holds 
an  arrow. 

Of  the  ornaments  on  arm  or  leg,  the 
most  frequent  is  one  fastened  on  the 
ankle,  often  on  one  side  only.  The  gar- 
ter worn  at  the  knee  is  less  frequent, 
and  an  ornament  is  sometimes  seen  also 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  calf.  Shoulder 
ornaments  appear  only  twice,  and  then 
only  on  the  right  arm.  The  body,  traced 
with  delicately  studied  contours,  has 
the  space  between  the  lines  slightly 
tinted  in  color,  but  almost  wholly  filled 
with  fine  parallel  lines.  These  silhou- 
ettes express  movement  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way  and  present  an  exactness  of 
form  and  proportion  superior  to  any- 
thing yet  accomplished  in  palaeolithic 
art,  though  we  may  make  an  exception 
in  favor  of  the  man  sculptured  in  low 
relief  at  Laussel. 

A  curious  group,  executed  in  a  differ- 
ent style,  probably  represents  an  ath- 
letic contest.  At  the  left  an  incurved 
and  elongated  stroke  ends  in  a  head 
above  and  a  blunt  point  below.  Two 
other  subjects  seem  to  represent  strug- 
gling men,  one  of  whom  has  just  over- 
thrown his  adversary,  who  lies  prone 
on  the  earth,  his  conqueror  standing 
over  him.  The  winner  has  an  enormous, 
grotesque  head  with  jutting  eyebrows, 
low  forehead,  long  hair,  one  ear  visible 
behind  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  large, 
protruding  nose.  The  same  decadence 
appears  in  the  animal  figures  as  in  the 
human  figures,  but  in  them  there  still 
linger  recollections  of  the  naturalistic 


art,  especially  in  the  expression  of 
movement.  The  color  employed  is  usu- 
ally black,  but  sometimes  red.  We  may 
mention  one  drawing  representing  a 
galloping  horse,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
head  and  the  color,  with  forefeet  well 
drawn  and  the  body  indicated  by  a  line 
joining  them  to  a  single  hind  leg.  There 
are  neither  ears  nor  tail.  All  this,  taken 
together,  constitutes  a  definite  transi- 
tion toward  the  last  series. 

The  figures  of  the  thirteenth  series, 
which  are  in  various  colors,  are  wholly 
conventionalized.  We  have  mentioned 
the  tendency  toward  extreme  simplifica- 
tion of  the  human  figure  which  showed 
itself  in  the  earliest  series  of  draw- 
ings. There  are  here  twenty-five  draw- 
ings, mostly  black  or  very  deep  brown, 
closely  related  to  the  conventionalized 
art  of  the  Post-Palseolithic,  and  which, 
by  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
drawn  over  the  other  figures,  are  obvi- 
ously the  youngest  figures  in  the  shelter. 
Two,  standing  close  together,  are  a  lit- 
tle less  distinct  from  the  realistic  type 
than  the  others,  for  the  proportions  are 
still  kept;  but  a  group  of  eleven  others 
—  of  which  a  group  of  three  and  an- 
other of  four  juxtaposed  individuals 
stand  side  by  side  —  are  represented 
by  a  line  for  the  body,  with  a  few  reliefs 
of  the  trunk  sometimes  given,  and  often 
crowned  with  a  pear-shaped,  globular 
head,  while  symmetrical  rudimentary 
limbs  run  out  on  each  side.  In  another 
family  of  five  figures  —  three  of  which, 
grouped  together,  represent  similar 
seated  individuals  —  the  arms  and  legs 
are  transformed  into  a  series  of  zigzag 
stripes,  which  tend  to  increase  in  num- 
ber, as  in  certain  figures  in  Estremadura, 
Andalusia,  and  Asturias. 

Among  the  conventionalized  and 
other  animal  figures  may  be  mentioned 
a  small  wild  goat,  a  little  duck,  and  a 
wounded  animal  with  three  legs  stick- 
ing up  in  the  air  and  the  ear  marked 
below  the  line  of  the  body.  There  are 
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also  two  or  three  comb-shaped  figures, 
a  queer  design  like  a  pipe  with  a  few 
strokes  coming  out,  and  some  small 
and  extremely  simple  nail-shaped  signs 
with  arched  or  serpentine  shafts. 
These  modest  vestiges  are  all  that  re- 
mains, in  the  final  epoch,  of  an  art  that 
has  wholly  decayed. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  any  logical 
relation  can  be  established  amid  the 
numerous  series  of  figures  executed 
according  to  diverse  techniques  which 
we  have  just  summarized.  To  me  the 
most  plausible  views  seem  to  be  about 
as  follows :  — 

The  first  series,  indisputably  the 
most  ancient,  presents  all  the  character- 
istics of  an  art  in  its  mere  beginnings, 
modest  in  the  extreme,  still  hesitating 
between  realism  and  conventionality 
and  varying  between  them.  In  the 
second  and  third  series  we  find  the  art 
of  eastern  Spain  already  completely 
defined  in  all  its  fundamental  char- 
acteristics, and  such  that  it  will  main- 
tain itself  with  more  or  less  excellence 
during  the  later  phases.  A  northern 
influence  from  the  animal  art  of  the 
caverns  of  Cantabria  and  the  Pyrenees 
is  already  hinted  at.  This  influence  is 
especially  evident  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  series,  where  the  traced  outline  is 
substituted  for  the  figure  in  solid  tint. 
Several  of  the  animals  in  these  groups 
can  be  juxtaposed  with  other  images 
from  the  caverns  of  the  old  Magdale- 
nian  of  the  Pasiega  and  other  caves  of 
the  province  of  Santander. 

Outline  drawings  and  others  filled  in 
with  lines  —  which  are  at  first  fine  and 
then  farther  apart,  while  the  contour 
becomes  more  distinct  —  follow  out 
their  line  of  evolution  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh.   With  the  eighth,  flat  color 


comes  into  fashion  and  traces  of  de- 
generation appear.  The  ninth,  with  its 
attempts  to  employ  several  colors,  is 
the  series  to  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
assign  dates,  at  least  in  relation  to  the 
two  preceding,  with  which  it  has  no 
points  of  contact.  It  might  be  dropped 
out  altogether. 

In  the  tenth  series,  which  begins 
again  the  technique  of  the  third,  the 
decadence  is  clearly  marked,  and  it  is 
swiftly  accentuated  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  which  grow  more  and  more 
conventional  and  schematic  and  reach 
their  consummation  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  feeling  for  form  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  conventional  art  of  the 
third. 

One  may  fall  into  frequent  errors  of 
detail  in  the  eff*ort  to  attribute  one 
figure  or  another  to  a  determined  series; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  anyone,  in 
taking  up  anew  the  analysis  which  we 
have  tried  to  make  and  realizing  all  its 
difficulty,  will  reach  conclusions  which 
diff'er  to  any  extent.  In  any  event,  it  has 
seemed  a  duty  to  make  this  eff*ort  and 
to  point  out  the  method  to  be  employed, 
whether  in  completing  or  correcting  the 
results,  in  order  to  establish  the  chief 
lines  of  evolution  of  an  art  which  de- 
veloped parallel  with  that  of  our  Rein- 
deer Age,  but  among  surroundings 
which  gave  it  its  special  character. 

This  places  it,  by  an  astounding 
parallelism,  close  to  the  art  of  the  Bush- 
man paintings  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
desirable  that  someone  should  attempt 
to  apply  to  these  an  analytic  method  of 
the  same  sort.  It  would  certainly  yield 
interesting  results  and  would  no  doubt 
permit  one  to  observe  the  diff'erent 
phases,  several  of  which  no  doubt  go 
back  to  a  very  remote  age. 
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CAILLAUX'S  QUEKY 


[When  the  political  pendulum  swings  hack  in  Europe,  as  it  will  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
pendulums,  will  it  return  to  prestige  and  position  men  who  were  regarded  during  the  war  as 
lukewarm  toward  that  conflict,  and  therefore  disloyal  to  their  country  ?  Giolitti,  who  stood 
close  to  this  group,  has  again  been  Premier  of  Italy  since  the  war;  and  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, Nitti,  has  written  a  hook,  reviewed  in  the  Living  Age  of  December  24,  that  repudiates 
Europe's  post-war  policy,  if  not  her  war  policy.  Ex-Premier  Caillaux,  a  French  Radical- 
Pacifist  and  reputed  pro-German,  belongs  to  the  first  group  mentioned.  We  publish  two  reviews 
of  his  last  hook,  Oii  va  la  France?  Ou  va  I'Europe?  The  first  is  unsigned,  from  The  Nation 
and  the  Athenaeum  of  March  4;  the  second  is  by  Concetto  Pettinato,  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  Giolitti' s  organ.  La  Stampa,  of  March  11.] 


We  have  each  of  us  his  own  way  of 
emphasizing  and  underlining  events  in 
contemporary  history.  For  our  part,  we 
have  always  reckoned  the  murder  of 
Jean  Jaures  among  the  decisive  hap- 
penings of  the  war  period.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  one  should  personify  nations 
in  their  greatest  men.  A  nation  must 
have  a  voice  and  a  standard  bearer. 
One  man,  indeed,  may  rarely  represent 
her  adequately,  and  each  current  of 
opinion  will  make  its  choice.  In  some 
periods  and  in  some  countries  one  does 
not  hesitate,  even  when  the  great  man 
is  out  of  power.  Germany  in  our  fathers' 
day  was  Bismarck,  but  it  was  also 
Bebel;  and  Gladstone,  while  he  lived, 
was  for  most  of  the  Continent  the  voice 
of  England. 

It  does  not  matter  very  greatly,  in 
deciding  one's  habitual  feehng  towards 
a  given  people,  whether  its  ideal  self  is 
actually  in  control  of  its  destinies.  We 
never  used  to  think  of  the  Tsar  or  of  any 
Russian  statesman  as  Russia.  Russia, 
for  us,  was  always  its  humane,  protest- 
ing intelligentsia,  the  spirit  of  its  litera- 
ture and  its  art;  neither  Tolstoi,  nor 
Chekhov,  nor  Gor'kii,  nor  Ropin,  but 
a  mind  which  had  all  these  facets.  One 
might  feel  bitter  and  angry  over  the 
daily  doings  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
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but  one  could  not  cherish  an  unkindly 
feeling  toward  the  Russian  people. 

In  our  own  recollection  we  had  for 
many  years  this  same  dual  feeling  to- 
ward France.  From  the  Dreyfus  case 
to  the  end  of  the  Moroccan  affair,  with 
the  ugly  thread  of  the  Tsarist  alliance 
running  through  it  all,  we  were  often 
the  sharp  critics  of  official  France.  But 
we  never  had  a  sense  of  estrangement. 
Here  was  a  sister  people  in  whose  policy 
there  was  the  usual  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  good  was  often  noble, 
eloquent,  and  brave. 

For  many  years  we  never  missed  re^d- 
mgL'Humanite,  while  Jaures  wrote  for  it. 
Here  was  a  great  Frenchman  who  was 
also  a  great  European  —  a  thinker  of 
immense  power  and  insight,  who  also 
was  wholly  free  from  the  national 
egoism  which  alone  in  the  end  limits 
the  understanding  of  peoples.  When  he 
was  murdered,  this  ideal  France  be- 
came for  us  nearly  inarticulate;  and 
when  a  Parisian  jury  acquitted  the  as- 
sassin, it  was  as  though  France  had  her- 
self strangled  her  own  soul. 

We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  men 
like  Anatole  France,  Romain  Rolland, 
and  Barbusse.  But  one  cannot  think  of 
them  as  active  leaders  who  really  in- 
fluence policy,  as  Jaures,  even  in  op- 
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position,  often  did.  It  is  this  lack  of  any 
spiritual  contact  which,  for  progressive 
Englishmen,  has  made  the  jars  and  mis- 
understandings of  recent  years  so  pain- 
ful and  so  dangerous.  A  Clemenceau, 
a  Poincare,  or  a  Tardieu  spoke  or  wrote 
for  France.  There  was  no  other  voice 
strong  enough  to  carry  across  the 
Channel. 

By  these  same  personal  or  sectional 
standards  of  measurement,  we  count 
the  appearance  of  a  notable  book  by 
M.  Caillaux  as  a  considerable  event. 
For  us  the  contact  is  reestablished.  The 
sense  of  total  estrangement  is  at  an  end. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  we  have 
read  in  French  —  lucid  and  sometimes 
eloquent  French  —  a  handling  of  the 
current  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  open-minded  democrat.  It  is  a 
book  which  treats  our  European  civili- 
zation, imperiled  and  betrayed  as  it  is, 
as  a  common  possession,  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  best  minds  of  all  the  peoples  of 
our  riven  and  divided  society. 

We  never,  at  the  worst,  —  at  all 
events  since  the  Armistice,  —  quite  lost 
that  feeling  about  the  Germans.  They 
were  thinking  internationally.  They 
produced  books,  like  those  of  Rathenau, 
which  were  important  for  us  all.  In 
their  bold  social  reforms  and  experi- 
ments they  were  even  pioneers  who 
might  be  clearing  paths  for  us  all. 

Here  at  last  is  a  book  which  shows 
that  the  French,  in  their  turn,  are  not 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  nationalism; 
and  it  is  a  book  by  a  man  who  was  be- 
fore his  misfortunes  or  his  mistakes  per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  practical 
politicians,  with  a  mind  so  powerful  and 
daring  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as 
a  permanently  lost  leader.  Its  distin- 
guishing quality  is  for  us  its  openness 
of  mind.  Neither  historic  feuds,  nor 
frontiers,  nor  party  ties  limit  its  out- 
look. It  discerns  the  need  for  funda- 
mental social  change.  It  has  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  the  choice  before  Europe 


is  one  between  a  slow  lapse  into  bar- 
baric poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
reconstruction  so  bold  that  he  even 
uses  the  word  'revolution'  to  describe 
it. 

With  varying  degrees  of  clearness, 
and  with  many  individual  caprices  in 
shading,  most  of  us  have  drawn  for  our- 
selves something  like  the  picture  which 
M.  Caillaux  presents  of  European 
society.  The  mountain  of  debt  over- 
hangs the  whole  landscape.  He  shows 
us  a  foreground  broken  up  by  nation- 
al egoism  into  meaningless,  isolat- 
ed patches.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  phenomenon  of  *  Balkanization '  in 
Central  Europe  and  the  East.  But  M. 
Caillaux  dwells  on  the  extent  to  which 
even  the  Western  countries  have  striven 
to  become,  or  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come, self-sufficing  *  universal  provid- 
ers.' 

It  happened  partly  under  the  dis- 
guise of  strategic  thinking.  We  were  all 
to  become  independent  of  each  other 
with  a  view  to  the  next  war.  It  was  due 
on  the  Continent  as  often  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  purchasing  abroad  with  a 
dilapidated  currency.  The  result  is 
that  the  old  international  division  of 
labor  has  broken  down.  Each  country 
strives  to  produce  every  conceivable 
commodity  within  its  own  frontiers. 
The  mania  of  wishing  to  sell  without 
buying  is  universal.  France  has  plunged 
into  still  higher  protectionism,  and  has 
managed  her  fiscal  policy  so  badly  that 
in  two  years  she  has  failed  to  renew  a 
single  commercial  treaty. 

At  home,  most  clearly  of  all  in  the 
case  of  France,  the  fundamental  politi- 
cal fact  is  government  by  a  plutocracy. 
The  banks  control  the  press,  and  the 
press  intimidates  the  Chamber.  Such 
small  attempt  as  has  been  made  to 
balance  the  budget  by  new  taxation 
has  been  solely  by  indirect  taxes.  In- 
flation and  the  printing  press  have,  in 
their  turn,  imposed  a  sort  of  indirect 
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tax  of  the  most  undiscriminating  kind, 
which  falls  primarily  on  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  small  middle  class. 
Everywhere  democracy  is  depressed 
and  oppressed,  and  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  financial  oligarchy. 

The  German  scene,  as  the  first  ef- 
fects of  the  democratic  revolution  wear 
ofi*,  threatens  to  become  as  dismal  as 
the  French.  The  salient  fact  is  the 
continuous  growth  of  the  trust  system; 
and  the  typical  combination  of  Herr 
Stinnes  lays  its  hands,  not  merely  on 
coal  and  iron,  electricity,  and  transport, 
but  prepares  also  the  complete  enslave- 
ment of  the  mind  of  the  people,  with  its 
paper  cartel,  its  hundred  kept  news- 
papers, and  its  inroad  —  for  this  is  the 
latest  development  —  into  the  publish- 
ing trade. 

M.  Caillaux  wrote  before  the  plans 
for  Genoa  were  known,  or  he  might 
have  completed  his  survey  by  describ- 
ing the  new  international  *  skyscraper' 
which  combines  the  trusts  across  the 
frontiers.  His  sketch  is  filled  in  with 
ruthless  studies  of  French  national 
finance,  and  of  the  general  impoverish- 
ment. 

There  are  two  possible  attitudes  to 
such  a  picture,  and,  like  most  of  us,  M. 
Caillaux  adopts  them  both.  He  is  pre- 
pared, with  wise  reservations,  to  take  a 
Marxist  reading  of  history.  It  is  for 
him  not  so  much  a  *  divine  tactic '  as  an 
economic  process.  One  may  trace, 
readily  enough,  the  inevitable  steps  by 
which  capitalism  has  evolved  toward 
its  most  elaborate  stage  —  the  '  vertical 
trust,'  that  is,  the  Stinnes  organization, 
which  includes  every  process  and  every 
subsidiary  trade  involved  in  the  transi- 
tion from  raw  iron  and  coal  to  the  com- 
pleted electrical  instrument. 

If  you  follow  this  line  of  thinking, 
you  seem  to  march  toward  the  hopeless 
enslavement  of  our  Continent.  And 
that  is  going  on.  Nowhere  is  the  actual 
movement  towards  the  reality  of  de- 


mocracy. Labor  is  beaten  in  every  bat- 
tle, and  only  this  week  the  engineering 
employers  throw  down  a  challenge  on 
workshop  control.  In  Germany  the 
eight-hour  law,  unemployed  insurance, 
and  the  nationalized  railways  are  all  in 
danger.  In  France  the  trade-unions 
scarcely  exist  any  longer  as  a  fighting 
force.  If  Genoa  marks  a  step  towards 
freer  trade  and  the  lowering  of  frontier 
barriers,  it  also  threatens  to  extend  the 
international  trust  across  them. 

Against  all  this  M.  Caillaux  makes 
his  democratic  protest.  He  examines 
many  possible  solutions.  He  rejects 
Communism.  He  is  not  attracted  by 
Rathenau's  Utopia  of  the  controlled 
trust,  partly  because  he  dislikes  too 
much  regimentation,  and  partly  be- 
cause, as  he  argues  very  shrewdly,  the 
trust  magnate  on  any  mixed  board  of 
control  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  bureaucrat  and  the  workmen's 
representative.  He  has  his  own  eclectic 
remedy,  which  begins  with  free  trade 
and  economic  internationalism,  and 
goes  on  to  a  sort  of  modified  Guild 
Socialism.  He  thinks  the  Soviet  idea 
of  direct  professional  representation  has 
its  place  under  a  political  Parliament. 
He  would  adopt  the  *  Grasmere '  idea  of 
confining  the  rewards  of  *  passive '  capi- 
tal to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  He  would 
give  control  of  industry  to  all  the  active 
workers,  from  the  managing  director 
down  to  the  laborer.  He  thinks  some 
form  of  levy  on  capital  may  be  feasible. 

All  this  the  sympathetic  reader  will 
follow  with  much  interest,  if  only  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the 
irruption  of  this  new  thought  into  the 
practical  politics  of  France.  The  con- 
struction, though  inspiring,  is  too  slight 
for  detailed  criticism.  To  our  minds  it 
raises  a  broader  question.  The  eco- 
nomic determinism  of  the  diagnosis  and 
the  idealism  of  the  prescription  stand 
in  sharp  contrast.  One  passes  from  the 
one  to  the  other  with  the  uneasy  sense 
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of  a  leap,  a  saltus,  over  an  unbridged 
chasm  in  nature. 

We  see  the  forces  at  work,  mechani- 
cal, economic  forces,  which  have  made 
the  trust,  and  the  reign  of  the  plutoc- 
racy. We  feel  within  ourselves  the 
revolt  of  the  ideal,  of  the  will,  of  the 
imagination,  which  desire  to  shape  the 
new  society.  But  what  economic  forces 
aid  us?  There  is  no  answer,  save  that 
sovereign  democracy  may  legislate. 
But  the  analysis  has  already  dethroned 
it.  It  is  the  democracy  whose  mind  is 
formed  by  the  corrupt,  bank-ridden, 
boulevard  press  of  France,  the  trust- 


owned  press  of  Germany,  the  intellect- 
destroying  Sunday  press  of  England. 

If  it  is  hard  in  this  actual  world  to 
conceive  democratic  control  within  the 
trust,  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  imagine  in 
France,  and  not  too  easy  in  England, 
a  Ministry  inspired  by  these  ideals 
wrestling  successfully  with  City  and 
Press  and  federated  Capital.  A  trium- 
phant democratic  tactic  must  somehow 
bring  together  the  economic  forces  and 
the  popular  ideal.  There,  it  seems  to  us, 
we  all  fail,  socialists  and  radicals  alike. 
What  we  await  is  a  reconciliation  of 
political  mechanics  with  social  ethics. 


After  the  analyses  of  Europe's  situ- 
ation so  ably  made  of  late  by  Keynes, 
Rathenau,  our  own  Carli,  and  others, 
there  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  be 
written  on  this  subject.  None  the  less, 
what  Caillaux  has  to  say  in  his  limpid 
and  fervid  style  is  interesting  and 
worthy  of  attention.  Caillaux  himself, 
in  my  opinion,  possesses  one  of  the 
broadest  and  clearest-thinking  minds  in 
contemporary  France,  and  his  political 
career  is  not  yet  over. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  he  is  a  total 
skeptic  regarding  French  indemnities 
from  Germany.  He  thinks  his  country 
will  be  most  fortunate  if  she  secures 
even  the  partial  reconstruction  of  her 
devastated  territory  by  German  labor 
and  German  deliveries  in  kind.  The 
Wiesbaden  accords  were  a  flash  of  good 
sense  in  the  darkness  of  universal  mad- 
ness; but  the  Government  did  not  dare 
to  make  as  full  use  of  this  opportunity 
as  might  have  been  desirable.  The  di- 
rect aid  of  German  labor  in  rebuilding 
the  devastated  regions  was  rejected  for 
sentimental  reasons.  The  nation  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  physical  goods  that 
France  can  take  from  Germany  without 
endangering  her  own  industries  will 


never  exceed  the  value  of  thirty  or  forty 
billion  francs.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  a 
cancellation  of  the  thirty  billion  gold 
francs  that  France  owes  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  only  way  to 
pay  that  debt  will  be  to  turn  over  to 
those  countries  an  equivalent  portion 
of  the  indemnities  anticipated  from 
Germany. 

However,  in  Caillaux's  opinion  these 
adjustments,  and  others  like  them,  are 
of  comparatively  minor  importance 
when  viewing  Europe's  situation  as  a 
whole.  The  embarrassment  of  France 
is  due  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
whole  Continent,  and  the  two  ques- 
tions cannot  be  treated  separately. 
Furthermore,  the  different  problems 
that  vex  Europe  to-day  cannot  be 
solved  singly,  without  regard  for  their 
complex  interrelation. 

Europe's  war  debts  might  be  carried, 
if  they  were  pooled,  and  if  their  re- 
demption were  provided  for  by  a  gen- 
eral impost  upon  the  wealth  of  each 
country  in  proportion  to  its  respective 
resources.  Exchange  might  be  stabiliz- 
ed by  stimulating  the  production  of 
gold,  adopting  bimetallism,  and  creat- 
ing a  great  central  bank  for  Europe 
that  would  absorb  all  the  present  banks 
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of  issue  and  substitute  for  their  notes 
new  notes  current  throughout  the 
Continent.  Intra-European  customs- 
duties  should  be  lowered,  and  new  and 
liberal  commercial  treaties  signed.  The 
concentration  and  coordination  of  in- 
dustry should  be  favored,  and  every 
encouragement  given  to  closer  coopera- 
tion among  employers,  engineers,  sal- 
aried workers,  and  wage-earners.  But 
the  ills  that  threaten  the  life  of  Europe 
cannot  be  healed  by  such  devices  alone. 
They  will  recur  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity,  more  violent  than  ever. 

The  great  problem  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  world  hangs  is  not  a  problem  of 
details,  but  a  general  problem.  We 
must  once  for  all  harmonize  our  politi- 
cal institutions  with  our  economic 
necessities.  Economic  forces  left  to 
their  sweet  will  have  formed  govern- 
ments within  governments.  The  great 
captains  of  industry  hold  Europe  in 
their  fists. 

*  Vertical'  or  'horizontal'  trusts  are 
erecting  their  feudal  strongholds  in  the 
heart  of  wrecked  and  ruined  Europe, 
just  as  the  feudal  barons  of  the  Middle 
Ages  built  their  castles  on  the  ruins  of 
the  barbarian-ravaged  Roman  Empire. 
Iron  and  steel  lords,  coal  lords,  petro- 
leum lords,  are  the  dukes  and  robber 
barons  of  a  new  Middle  Age.  Their 
fallacious  prosperity  is  a  poisonous 
illusion.  Their  frenzy  for  production 
leads  to  the  haphazard  output  of 
mountains  of  merchandise,  that  lie 
heavy  and  undigested  on  the  world 
market  the  moment  the  slightest  dis- 
organization of  exchange  checks  their 
sale.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  falla- 
cious prosperity  of  these  trusts  is  due  to 
the  existence  of  high  tariff"  walls,  behind 
which  nations  suff'ocate.  Armed  against 
each  other,  these  industrial  dukes  and 
barons  are  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  a 
feudal  anarchy  resembling  that  in 
France  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries; while  laborers  and  consumers  are 


becoming  serfs  attached  to  these  in- 
dustrial domains. 

None  the  less,  the  economic  system 
that  has  produced  these  industrial  lords 
might  be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  were 
production  not  chaotic,  and  did  not  its 
present  unbridled  impulses  tend  to 
lower  prices  persistently  instead  of 
stabilizing  them;  were  the  world's 
leaders  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired to  restore  public  solvency,  and 
determined  to  end  the  excessive  issue  of 
paper  money;  and  were  workingmen, 
salaried  employees,  and  technical  ex- 
perts allowed  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  profits  of  the  en- 
terprises they  serve.  But  so  long  as  the 
present  economic  chaos  continues,  it 
will  inevitably  produce  new  wars,  with 
the  object  of  conquering  new  markets 
and  finding  outlets  for  accumulated 
goods. 

These  future  disasters  are  the  more 
inevitable,  precisely  because  scientific 
discoveries  and  inventions  follow  on  the 
heels  of  each  other  at  an  increasingly 
dizzy  pace,  changing  almost  overnight 
the  competitive  relations  between  in- 
dustries and  industrial  countries,  and 
radically  reversing  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  diff'erent  lands.  Consider  merely 
what  the  eff'ect  might  be  were  some 
other  fuel  or  source  of  power  to  be 
substituted  suddenly  for  coal!  Conse- 
quently the  world  is  living  in  an  age  of 
acute  economic  instability,  and  that 
instability  is  fearfully  aggravated  by 
the  present  subdivision  of  Europe  in- 
to trade-tight  compartments;  for  that 
necessarily  aggravates  industrial  and 
commercial  anarchy  and  multiplies  its 
tragedies. 

Caillaux  conceives  that  the  remedy 
or  palliative  for  this  condition  is  the 
erection  in  every  country  of  an  eco- 
nomic government  directly  subordinate 
to  the  political  government,  and  then 
the  federation  of  these  economic  gov- 
ernments into  a  European  league. 
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Caillaux  does  not  anticipate,  as  do 
certain  other  writers,  that  Parliaments 
will  in  time  become  mere  representa- 
tives of  industrial  groups.  But  he 
agrees  with  these  writers  to  the  point  of 
affirming  that  no  permanent  social  im- 
provement can  be  brought  about,  until 
we  recognize  the  irresistible  attraction 
that  the  idea  of  the  direct  participation 
of  the  proletariat  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  now  has  for  the 
multitude;  in  final  analysis,  until  we 
realize  that  Sovietism  has  come  to  stay. 
But  Caillaux  would  continue  Parlia- 
ments in  their  present  form,  rigorously 
confining  them,  however,  to  political 
matters.  Economic  legislation  should 
originate  exclusively  in  special  bodies 
—  in  an  *  economic  Parliament.'  This 
is  a  plan  of  Soviet  origin  that  was 
tried  ineffectively  by  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Hungary,  and  has  been  studied  and 
debated  interminably  in  Germany. 
Caillaux  does  not  shrink  from  recogniz- 
ing that  we  shall  arrive  in  time  at  a 
synthesis  of  Russian  Sovietism  with 
Western  democracy. 

Caillaux  foresees  the  nation  of  to- 
morrow gathered  about  a  great  Eco- 
nomic State  Council,  consisting  mainly 
of  representatives  of  brain  workers  and 
hand  workers  elected  by  trade-unions 
and  other  organizations.  The  sole 
function  of  the  Economic  State  Council 
will  be  to  draft  laws  relating  to  indus- 
tries and  business,  and  to  submit  them 
to  the  regular  Parliament.  The  politi- 
cal Parliament  will  have  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  laws  proposed  by  the 
Economic  State  Council;  but  it  will  not 
have  the  right  to  amend  these  propos- 
als. The  Economic  State  Council  will 
have  the  right  to  issue  administrative 
regulations  under  the  statutes  that  it 
has  drafted  and  that  have  been  adopted 
by  Parliament,  following  the  precedent 
of  our  present  executive  departments. 
Parliament's  principal  function  will  be 
to  safeguard  the  nation  from  imprudent 


legislation  subserving  unfairly  the  in- 
terests of  a  particular  industrial  group. 

It  naturally  follows,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  recurrence  of  war,  that  from  the 
very  outset  there  must  be  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  Economic  State  Councils  of 
all  important  nations.  The  function  of 
this  Federal  or  International  Council 
shall  be  to  equalize  the  balances,  favor- 
able or  adverse,  between  different  coun- 
tries, by  agreements  and  ordinances 
drafted  from  a  European  and  not  from 
a  purely  national  standpoint;  to  unify 
the  currency  of  Europe;  to  ration  raw 
materials,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number;  to  control 
ports  and  harbors  serving  jointly  sev- 
eral countries;  to  regulate  harbor  dues, 
tariffs,  customs  duties,  and  transporta- 
tion; to  provide  for  the  wise  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources;  to  secure  for 
all  countries  the  benefits  of  scientific 
discoveries  and  inventions;  and  to  deal 
with  a  multitude  of  similar  questions, 
finally  resulting  in  an  economic  and 
financial  code  having  the  force  of  law 
throughout  all  Europe. 

In  a  word,  Caillaux  wishes  a  United 
States  of  Europe;  but  an  economic,  not 
a  political,  United  States.  He  hopes 
thus  to  avoid  alarming  patriotic  prej- 
udices and  jealousies.  Still,  he  himself 
immediately  recognizes  that  the  political 
impenetrability  of  different  countries  in 
respect  to  each  other  is  principally  a 
result  of  their  economic  impenetrabil- 
ity. If  we  can  eliminate  the  second,  we 
shall  to  a  great  extent  eliminate  the 
first.  Another  point.  The  writer  can 
think  of  no  better  agency  than  a  politi- 
cal party  for  attaining  this  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  that  he 
considers  so  supremely  desirable.  That 
looks  like  begging  the  question,  like 
assuming  that  we  can  reach  by  political 
action  a  degree  of  economic  cooperation 
that  we  cannot  reach  in  respect  to 
political  affairs. 

But  all  this  is  secondary.  It  is  more 
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interesting  to  observe  that  the  political 
party  he  selects  to  perform  this  service 
is  the  Radical  Democrats.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Central  Empires,  and 
the  Empire  of  the  Tsar,  has,  he  says, 
sealed  the  triumph  of  the  long  struggle 
conducted  by  the  Democrats  of  Europe 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  future 
of  the  Continent  depends  on  a  new  ef- 
fort to  be  made  by  the  same  groups, 
but  directed  toward  economic  and  social 
objects,  instead  of  toward  political  ob- 
jects. 

When  Caillaux  speaks  of  democracy 
and  radicalism,  he  means  France;  for  he 
believes  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Nationalists 


have  been  able  to  do  to  heap  the  Re- 
public with  odium  and  unpopularity, 
the  Republic  has  survived,  has  pre- 
served herself  and  her  institutions  and 
her  democratic  traditions  through  the 
tempest  that  convulsed  the  world. 
Most  readers,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  France,  will  receive  this  statement 
with  doubt  and  incredulity.  But,  as  I 
am  well  aware,  there  are  men  in  Paris 
who  believe  that  the  fortunes  of  Radi- 
calism are  more  in  the  ascendant  than 
the  masses  see.  The  recent  purchase 
of  Figaro  by  representatives  of  that 
party  is  merely  one  straw  that  shows 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing. 


THE  CONVENIENT  ENEMY 


BY  NICHOLAS  HAYES 


From  the  Dublin  Weekly  Freeman,  March  25 
(Dublin  Free  State  Newspaper) 


Coming  home  that  afternoon,  Paidin 
was  in  great  form.  From  dawn  onward, 
the  day  had  been  an  excellent  day.  He 
had  wakened  fresh,  and  hopped  out  of 
bed  at  the  first  call,  before  it  occurred 
to  him  to  be  sleepy-headed;  and  then 
there  was  an  egg  just  right,  not  half- 
cold  and  too  hard,  and  a  whole  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  free  before  school- 
time. 

Moreover,  his  mother  —  Mums  was 
the  name  he  had  for  her  —  was  in  good 
humor,  not  worried-looking  and  a  bit 
sharp  as  she  had  often  been  since  the 
Black  and  Tans  began  coming  round, 
and  Dads  was  not  staying  in  the  house 
at  night.  He  knew  —  for  Paidin  knew 
a  good  deal  more  than  Mums  thought 


he  knew  —  that  this  meant  that  Dads 
was  in  some  safe  place  for  the  time 
being.  Therefore  he  was  happy  during 
the  half-hour's  game  before  the  bell 
rang;  and  when  a  lorry  of  military 
passed  by  and  some  of  the  boys  ran 
towards  the  schoolhouse,  he  was  not  a 
bit  afraid.  His  exercise  had  been 
nearly  right,  also,  and  the  master  had 
only  dropped  on  him  once  in  connec- 
tion with  a  slight  dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  a  piece  of  rubber.  Even 
then  he  had  not  got  a  slap. 

After  school,  an  important  matter 
had  been  settled.  Seumas  Casey,  who 
was  the  leader  of  a  flying-column  in 
opposition  to  that  to  which  Paidin 
belonged,  had  stated  publicly  that  the 
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Black  and  Tans  were  more  afraid  of 
his  father  than  they  were  of  Paidin's. 
They  had  it  out  in  the  blank  space 
behind  the  schoolhouse,  where  the 
Carnegie  Library  used  to  be  until  it 
was  burned  down;  and  at  the  end  they 
agreed  that  their  fathers  were  equally 
great,  and  Paidin  swapped  his  half- 
solid  ball  with  a  hole  in  it  for  a  hurl- 
ing-ball  of  Seumas's  that  only  needed 
stitching  to  be  as  good  as  new. 

This  discussion  and  the  ensuing 
peace-agreement  had  not  taken  very 
long,  so  that  Paidin  knew  he  was 
nearly  in  time  for  his  dinner,  as  he 
trotted  gayly  down  the  hilly  lane  into 
the  main  —  and  only  —  street  of  the 
little  town.  He  did  not  mind  the  bruise 
on  his  cheek  that  he  had  got  from 
Seumas,  because  they  were  friends 
now;  and  he  gave  a  cheer  to  himself  as 
he  passed  the  charred  ruins  of  the  police 
barrack  at  the  corner  of  the  lane. 

It  was  a  lovely,  sunshiny  day,  with 
no  clouds  in  the  blue  sky  and  a  sort  of 
gold-dusty  haze  along  the  winding 
street.  That  meant  a  whole  evening's 
fun,  if  there  were  no  ambushes  or 
anything,  and  he  thought  he  would  get 
Seumas  to  join  with  him  in  forming  a 
new  flying-column  that  would  be  in- 
vincible; and  the  next  day  would  be 
a  holiday,  and  that  meant  the  whole 
day. 

These  prospects  occupied  him  until 
he  came  in  sight  of  home,  the  roomy 
provision-shop  where  there  were  so 
many  interesting  things  besides  pro- 
visions. He  only  stopped  in  it  long 
enough  to  wheedle  a  lump  of  sugar  out 
of  Jem,  the  assistant,  and  then  clat- 
tered upstairs. 

The  tragedy  was  waiting  for  him 
there.  It  had  just  been  taken  out  of  the 
parcel,  and  his  mother  and  Aunt  Mar- 
garet were  gloating  over  it.  They  cried 
out  in  joy  as  he  came  into  the  room. 
He  was  aware  of  the  honor  at  once, 
but  pretended  not  to  notice  anything, 


throwing  his  bag  on  the  chair  and  tak- 
ing his  place  at  the  table  just  as  usual. 

*Look,  Paidin,'  said  his  mother,  de- 
lighted, *what  Aunt  Nellie  has  sent 
you  from  Dublin!'  Paidin  looked;  and 
the  suit,  held  out  like  that,  was  worse 
even  than  his  first  fleeting  impression. 
He  said  nothing. 

*Try  on  the  coat,'  cried  Aunt  Mar- 
garet. *  I 'm  sure 't  will  fit  like  a  glove! ' 

There  were  times  when  Paidin  hated 
Aunt  Margaret.  She  could  n't  mind 
her  own  business.  If  he  had  only  Mums 
to  deal  with,  he  might  get  out  of  it;  but 
here  was  Aunt  Margaret  butting  in. 

He  temporized.  *It's  too  small,'  he 
said.  *  It  would  n't  go  on  me  at  all.* 

*Try,'  they  said  together.  That  was 
grown-up  people  all  over.  They  would 
n't  take  a  fellow's  word,  and  a  fellow 
ought  to  know  what  would  fit  him. 

'Is  my  dinner  in  the  oven?'  asked 
Paidin,  trying  to  look  pale  and  hungry. 
It  was  no  use.  'It  won't  spoil  for  a 
minute,'  said  his  mother.  'Come,  now, 
and  on  with  the  coat.' 

In  vain  he  hunched  up  his  shoulders 
and  stretched  his  arms  to  show  how 
short  the  sleeves  were.  They  made  him 
stand  straight,  and  squared  his  should- 
ers, and  smoothed  him  down,  and  went 
into  ecstasies  over  the  fit  and  the  set 
and  the  cut  and  the  material.  He 
wished  Dads  were  there.  Women  could 
n't  understand  these  things.  The  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  went  down,  and 
moisture  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

'It  '11  be  lovely,'  said  Aunt  Margaret, 
'with  the  broad  collar  and  his  new 
brown  shoes  and  stockings.' 

'And  all  ready  to  wear  to  Mass  to- 
morrow,' added  his  mother. 

This  sudden  treachery  of  Mums  was 
the  last  straw.  The  tears  brimmed,  and 
both  the  women,  astonished,  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

'  Not  to-morrow.  Mums,'  said  Paidin, 
choking,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to 
postpone  the  real  issue. 
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*But  why,  Paidin?'  they  cried  in 
their  ignorance.  *What  's  the  matter 
with  it?* 

It  had  to  come  out.  *It 's  —  it 's  vel- 
vet!' said  Paidin. 

And  even  then  they  could  n't  under- 
stand. They  went  on  and  talked.  They 
said  it  was  thankful  he  should  be  that 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  an  Aunt 
Nellie  in  Dublin  to  send  him  nice 
clothes  when  times  were  so  hard  for 
everybody,  and  that  most  boys  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  clean  and  re- 
spectable-looking on  a  holiday,  and 
did  he  always  want  to  be  looking  like  a 
ragamuffin,  and  you  never  could  get 
good  of  boys,  and  he  was  n't  to  be  non- 
sensical, and  a  whole  lot  more  like 
that.  And  then  they  told  him  to  go  on 
and  hurry  up  with  his  dinner,  as  if  it 
were  n't  they  and  the  old  suit  that  had 
caused  all  the  trouble  and  delay. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  dinner,  and 
when  he  went  out  afterwards  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  day  was  changed.  He 
did  not  care  whether  the  sky  became 
clouded  or  not,  and  he  no  longer  wanted 
to  meet  Seumas  or  any  of  the  fellows. 
He  went  down  by  another  lane  towards 
the  river  and  along  the  bank  to  a  secret 
place  that  he  had,  where  the  bushes 
curved,  like  a  cave,  round  and  over  a 
tiny  corner  of  gravelly  shore.  This  is 
where  he  generally  came  to  relish  his 
special  joys  or  to  grieve  over  his  deeper 
troubles,  and  to-day  it  was  an  out-and- 
out  sanctuary  of  despair. 

A  velvet  suit  with  embroidery  on  it! 
And  they  would  make  him  wear  it 
to-morrow!  His  usual  Sunday  blue- 
serge  was  bad  enough,  because  they 
expected  him  to  go  through  the  day 
without  getting  either  mud  or  dust  on 
it;  but  at  any  rate  it  looked  like  a  man's 
clothes.  But  velvet  —  and  embroidery! 
What  was  the  good  of  his  fighting 
Seumas  to  an  honorable  draw,  or  of  his 
being  one  of  the  best  hurlers  in  the 
school,  if  everybody  was  to  see  him 


dressed  up  like  a  girl  to-morrow!  It  was 
no  use  trying  to  explain  things  like 
that  to  women.  They  laughed  at  you, 
or  got  mad  and  talked.  Why  could  n't 
Aunt  NelHe  keep  her  presents  to  her- 
self? And  what  call  had  Aunt  Margaret 
to  interfere  at  all?  It  was  all  their  fault, 
because,  of  course.  Mums,  being  Mums, 
could  do  no  wrong. 

Boys,  he  remembered,  had  been 
known  to  run  away  from  home  to  avoid 
some  dreadful  punishment  and  humili- 
ation. What  would  they  say  if  he  did 
not  turn  up  to  tea?  Would  they  be 
sorry  they  had  insisted  on  his  wearing 
the  velvet  suit?  Then  he  also  remem- 
bered the  state  Mums  had  been  in  a 
fortnight  ago  when  he  was  late  for  tea 
and  the  Black  and  Tans  had  been  in 
the  town.  He  did  not  want  to  see  her 
that  way  again.  It  seemed  that  there 
was  no  way  out. 

A  dark  air  of  misery  dwelt  upon  him 
as  he  turned  into  the  house  towards 
six  o'clock.  Jem  rattled  a  couple  of 
lumps  in  the  sugar  scoop  and  grinned. 
He  had  evidently  heard  something 
during  the  afternoon.  *  I  believe  you  're 
going  to  be  a  great  swell  to-morrow, 
Paidin,'  he  said.  Paidin  scowled  at  him 
and  went  upstairs. 

I  regret  to  have  to  place  it  on  record 
that  during  tea  Paidin  sulked  alto- 
gether. The  atmosphere  at  the  tea 
table  was  not  very  gay.  No  attempt 
was  made  either  to  console  him  or  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  the  suit  was  not 
mentioned.  His  mother  was  silent 
and  thoughtful,  quite  different  from 
what  she  had  been  earlier  in  the  day, 
and  Aunt  Margaret  seemed  nervous 
and  excited.  Paidin  knew  from  the 
symptoms  that  something  was  afoot. 
Something  more  important  to  the 
grown-ups  than  his  case.  He  was  con- 
sumed with  curiosity,  but  his  grievance 
and  his  dignity  would  not  allow  him  to 
show  it. 

About  an  hour  after  tea,  when  the 
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shop  was  closed,  he  understood;  for 
he  saw  Jem  go  out  the  back  way  with 
his  overcoat  on,  and  then  his  mother 
locked  all  the  doors  and  came,  still 
silent,  to  sit  and  sew  beside  Aunt 
Margaret  in  the  room  where  he  was 
doing  his  exercise  at  the  white  reading- 
lamp.  From  all  these  signs  he  knew 
that  Jem  must  have  been  mobilized 
for  to-night  and  would  likely  be  in  a 
scrap  with  the  Black  and  Tans  or  the 
military  before  morning.  He  was  sorry, 
therefore,  that  he  had  scowled  at  him 
earlier,  because  Jem  was  good  and 
brave,  even  if  he  did  laugh  at  a  fellow's 
troubles. 

The  new  development  took  his  mind 
off  those  troubles  for  a  while,  but  not 
for  long.  By  bedtime  he  had  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  what  might  be  hap- 
pening in  the  neighborhood  during  the 
night,  and  had  fallen  back  into  despair- 
ing conjectures  of  the  figure  he  would 
cut  in  the  morning  and  what  the  boys 
would  be  saying.  He  thought  of  mak- 
ing another  appeal  to  Mums  as  he  went 
to  bed,  but  she  looked  so  worried  that 
he  did  not  dare. 

When,  later  on,  he  found  himself 
sitting  up  in  the  dark,  listening  to  the 
banging  on  the  door  and  the  shouts  in 
the  street,  and  the  agitated  voices  of 
the  women  in  the  next  room,  Paidin 
did  not  know  how  long  he  had  slept. 
He  did  not  have  time  to  think  much 
about  it,  either;  for  the  next  moment 
he  heard  Aunt  Margaret  running  down 
the  stairs,  while  his  mother,  with  a 
dark  cloak  thrown  over  her  nightdress, 
came  in  to  him  and  sat  on  the  side  of 
his  bed,  putting  her  arms  round  him. 
She  was  very  pale  and  trembling  a 
little,  but  she  spoke  quite  bravely.  *  It 's 
all  right,  Paidin,'  said  she.  *  Don't  be 
frightened.'  He  was  very  proud  of 
her. 

*I'm  not  frightened.  Mums,'  he  said. 
'  It 's  the  Black  and  Tans,  is  n't  it  ? ' 
*  Yes,  Paidin.'  She  breathed  quickly. 
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*But  you  don't  know  anything  about 
anyone,  do  you?' 

*  Me?' said  Paidin.  *0h,  no!'  And, 
forgetting  his  sulks,  he  hugged  her 
and  grinned  at  her. 

Then  the  shouts  that  had  been  out- 
side in  the  street  were  in  the  house, 
filling  it  with  obscene  clamor.  *Poor 
Peg!'  cried  Mums;  and  Paidin  heard 
Aunt  Margaret's  voice  raised  pluckily 
against  the  storm  below.  The  next 
moment  they  were  in  the  room;  and 
Mums  was  pulled  away  from  him  into 
the  next  bedroom,  so  that  wife  and  boy 
could  be  questioned  separately,  at 
revolver-point. 

And  Paidin  knew  nothing.  He  a- 
chieved  miracles  of  stupidity,  standing 
there  in  the  corner  in  his  white  night- 
shirt, and  blinking  as  they  flashed 
the  torches  in  his  face  at  every  sudden 
question.  It  seemed  very  long  that 
they  kept  him  there,  until  an  officer 
stamped  in,  swearing  horribly  that 
every  woman  and  child  was  primed. 
Paidin  was  pushed  back  into  the  bed, 
but  got  up  and  ran  to  the  door  as  soon 
as  his  tormentors  had  left  the  room. 
He  heard  sounds  of  looting  going  on 
through  the  house,  and  heard  his 
mother's  and  aunt's  voices  raised  in 
occasional  protest,  so  that  he  knew 
they  were  not  hurt,  at  any  rate.  The 
raiders  were  not  too  drunk  and  had 
not  been  actually  violent  toward  the 
women,  though  they  were  expressing 
their  disappointment  at  not  finding 
the  men  they  sought  by  taking  their 
pick  of  what  little  valuables  the  house 
contained.  Paidin  slipped  into  the 
front  room  and  watched  them  throwing 
things  into  a  box,  until  an  anxious  cry 
from  his  mother  brought  him  back  to 
the  rear. 

They  cuddled  there,  together  with 
Aunt  Margaret,  until  the  last  of  the 
enemy  went  clattering  down  the  stairs. 
It  was  not  until  the  lorry  had  moved 
away  and  the  sounds  of  the  ribald 
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chorus  were  dying  down  in  the  dis- 
tance that  they  ventured  down  to  close 
the  doors,  and  then  began  to  survey 
the  damage  and  the  loss.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, who  was  always  practical,  had 
charge  of  this  job;  but  Mums  settled 
for  a  little  while  in  the  big  armchair 
to  hug  Paidin  and  cry  over  him  and  tell 
him  how  brave  he  was,  and  that  Dads 
was  safe  anjrway,  and  they  had  n't  got 
Jem,  either,  and  nothing  else  mat- 
tered. 

Paidin  was  very  happy.  There  was 


nothing  unmanly  in  being  made  a 
fuss  over  by  Mums,  and  he  knew  he 
had  faced  the  enemy  like  a  real  Irish 
soldier,  and  — 

*0h!'  said  Aunt  Margaret,  suddenly, 
pausing  in  the  middle  of  her  cata- 
logue, *they  Ve  even  taken  the  little 
suit  that  Nellie  sent ! ' 

Paidin  said  nothing.   He  had  not  j 
wasted  the  few  moments  he  spent  in 
the  front  room.  He  only  hoped  that 
the  Black  and  Tan  who  took  the  box 
away  had  a  son  of  about  his  size. 
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From  La  Revue  de  Geneve,  February 
(Liberal  Political  and  Literary  Monthly) 


A  LAW  has  just  been  enacted  in 
Rumania  confirming  the  allotment  to 
the  peasants  of  the  land  expropriated 
soon  after  the  war  and  immediately 
distributed  without  method  or  equality 
among  the  cultivators.  None  the  less, 
this  was  an  act  of  justice  —  or,  more 
properly,  restitution. 

Former  Rumania  consisted  of  two 
provinces:  Wallachia  in  the  south  and 
Moldavia  in  the  north.  They  owed 
their  survival  to  the  peasants,  who  for 
centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  preserved  their  patriarchal 
institutions,  political  order,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  old  civilization.  These 
peasants  in  1330  rallied  to  defeat,  in 
the  mountains  of  Posada,  the  king  of 
Hungary,  who  sought  to  make  them  his 
feudal  subjects.  Without  them  the 
bold  Moldavian  warrior,  Steven  the 
Great,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  invading  Turks. 


At  that  time  the  peasants  were  free- 
men and  freeholders,  interested  in  de- 
fending to  the  last  a  land  that,  except 
for  the  untilled  Crown  domains,  be- 
longed to  themselves.  The  peasant 
lived  in  a  village  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancestor  of  his  clan, 
cultivated  the  fields  in  common  with 
his  fellows,  and  received  from  the  total 
product  of  the  village  lands  what  he 
needed  for  himself  and  his  family. 

But  darker  days  came  when  the 
peasant  had  to  pay  regular  tribute  in 
coin  to  the  Turk.  Barter  was  the  only 
form  of  trade  he  knew.  So  to  obtain 
ready  money  he  borrowed  from  the 
boyars,  —  nobles  settled  on  the  princes' 
lands,  —  pledging  as  security  his  share 
of  his  ancestral  village  fields.  This 
tract  was  usually  detached  from  the 
communal  holding  in  the  form  of  a 
long,  narrow  strip. 

Thus  the  boyars  gradually  got  title 
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to  the  soil.  Although  agriculture  was 
still  exceedingly  primitive,  even  on  the 
large  estates,  a  certain  amount  of  day 
labor  was  employed.  Men  could  not  be 
had  for  hire,  and  the  gypsy  slaves  were 
employed  only  for  household  work. 
The  great  landlords  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  buy  the  peasants  them- 
selves, but  the  sturdy  sons  of  freehold- 
ers would  not  consent.  At  length,  in 
1595,  in  face  of  another  Turk  invasion, 
the  princes  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Transylvania  allied  themselves 
with  Hungary,  where  serfdom  already 
existed.  As  a  result,  a  law  was  enacted 
preventing  the  country  people  from 
changing  their  abode,  or,  as  the  law 
put  it,  from  becoming  Vagabond.' 
Thereafter,  the  peasant  was  chained  to 
the  soil.  Yet,  though  he  belonged  to  his 
master,  his  wife  and  his  daughters  did 
not. 

This  system  had  its  advantages.  The 
manor  lord  usually  possessed  vast  es- 
tates that  he  did  not  even  know  by 
sight.  His  peasant  serfs  owed  him 
merely  a  tithe  —  even  this  was  not  col- 
lected on  vineyards  and  orchards  — 
and  twelve  days'  labor  each  year.  In 
return,  the  boyar  paid  the  peasant's 
taxes  and  acted  as  his  protector. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  offi- 
cials of  the  Grand  Port,  copying  the 
Austrian  system  of  taxation  and  apply- 
ing in  a  mechanical  way  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  liberal  doctrines  of 
Western  Europe,  emancipated  the  serfs, 
but  at  the  same  time  imposed  direct 
taxes  upon  them.  The  emancipation 
was  largely  nominal,  because  the  peas- 
ants still  had  to  perform  twelve  days' 
labor  annually  for  their  former  masters. 
In  spite  of  the  double  burden  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
the  relations  between  them  and  the 
nobility  remained  unchanged. 

When  the  Russians  intervened  in 
1843  to  establish  a  new  system  of 
government  in  Rumania,  the  boyars 


were  allowed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  labor  the  peasants  should  perform 
for  them  annually.  Although  nominally 
emancipated,  the  peasants  were  still 
virtually  attached  to  the  soil. 

But  the  new  generation  that  grew  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  began  to  be  agitated  over  the 
peasant  question.  A  law  passed  in 
1864  made  it  legally  possible  for  peas- 
ants to  recover  the  freehold  title  to 
their  ancestral  land  in  return  for  a 
moderate  payment  to  the  manor  lord. 
But  this  helped  little.  In  reality  the 
peasants  were  soon  worse  off  than  ever. 

By  this  time  the  boyars  were  accus- 
tomed to  reside  abroad,  or,  if  they 
remained  in  Rumania,  at  Jassy  or  Bu- 
charest. Their  estates  were  let  out  to 
speculators,  who  exploited  the  peasants 
mercilessly.  This  severed  the  old  moral 
and  personal  ties  between  the  estate 
owners  and  the  cultivators.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  interfere,  because  it 
was  run  by  the  boyars.  Nevertheless, 
the  peasants,  thanks  to  their  native 
vigor,  their  school-teachers,  and  their 
priests,  kept  slowly  moving  forward. 
Rural  banks  were  established,  and  in 
spite  of  costly  errors  soon  had  a  hundred 
million  lire  of  deposits.  Cooperative 
societies  were  organized.  Several  es- 
tates of  bankrupt  boyars  were  bought 
by  their  peasant  tenants.  Rural  schools 
improved.  Efforts  were  even  made  to 
organize  a  peasant  party,  but  this  was 
defeated  by  the  stern  opposition  of  the 
landlord  classes. 

Local  insurrections  occurred  from 
time  to  time  and  secured  the  cultiva- 
tors still  further  advantages.  In  1907 
bloody  fighting  occurred.  Country 
houses  were  in  flame  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  another.  The  Conservative 
Cabinet  had  to  turn  over  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  Liberals,  and  the 
latter  adopted  a  few  equivocal  reforms. 

Notwithstanding  many  checks  and 
defeats,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
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peasants  steadily  improved.  When 
Rumania  intervened  in  the  second 
Balkan  war,  in  1913,  the  Liberal  Party 
adopted  a  programme  of  agrarian  re- 
form; and  four  years  later  a  law  was 
adopted  expropriating  two  and  one  half 
million  acres  for  eventual  allotment 
to  the  peasants.  Though  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  was  interrupted  by 
the  war,  it  was  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  the  Germans  withdrew  from  the 
country.  However,  by  this  time  the 
peasants  were  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
In  1921  a  new  law  was  enacted,  giving 
every  peasant  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire seven  and  one  half  acres  of  arable 
land,  plus  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
meadow  and  woodland,  and  limiting 
private  estates  to  a  maximum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

This  ushers  in  a  new  era  for  the  rural 
population  of  Rumania.  We  may 
now  expect  accelerated  progress  —  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasant  by  the 
peasant.  The  new  freeholders  will  be 
obliged  to  organize  cooperative  socie- 
ties and  other  agencies  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  estate  managers.  Unless  they 
do  this,  they  will  become  poorer  instead 
of  richer  under  their  new  freedom. 

Those  who  love  the  industrious  rural 
toilers  of  the  Lower  Danube  have  faith 
in  their  future.  They  are  hard-headed, 
practical,  politically  competent,  well- 
balanced,  healthy,  unimaginative,  and 
contemptuous  of  visionary  and  adven- 
turous schemes.  A  gifted  Rumanian 
novelist,  whose  duties  as  a  village  priest 
have  brought  him  into  close  and  con- 
tinuous touch  with  the  people  and  their 
intimate  thoughts  and  problems,  has 
given  us  our  best  description  of  them. 

He  describes  the  old  men  of  Luncuso- 
ara,  who,  as  soon  as  the  spring  sun  be- 
gins to  give  a  little  warmth,  creep  out 
of  their  cabins  and  sit  on  the  doorway- 
benches,  gazing  at  the  church,  where 
prayers  will  soon  be  said  around  their 
coffins.    He  compares  them  to  those 


little  red  beetles  with  black  polka  dots 
that,  when  the  first  spring  days  come, 
suddenly  appear  close  to  the  hedgerows 
where  the  sun  shines  warmest  —  little 
creatures  that  seem  to  be  walking  and 
yet  standing  still.  The  people  call  them 
*  God's  oxen. '  The  old  men  of  Luncuso- 
ara,  when  they  creep  out  of  their  cabin 
doors  into  the  early  spring  sunshine, 
groping  about  uncertainly  in  the  door- 
yards,  resemble  these  tiny  beetles 
hunting  vaguely  for  something  they 
cannot  find.  But  by  the  time  Lent 
comes  and  the  church  bells  begin  to 
ring,  they  cluster  around  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  making  sweeping  signs  of 
the  cross  as  they  conclude  some  conver- 
sation with  a  neighbor,  begun  an  hour 
before.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  church;  and  the  little 
folks  left  alone  at  home  cry  for  their 
absent  grandfather  or  grandmother, 
who  is  listening  reverently  to  the  Len- 
ten service. 

Here  comes  the  drunken  chanter, 
with  whom  the  priest  has  labored  long 
and  hard  to  help  him  conquer  his  vice. 
The  old  man  keeps  losing  his  voice  and 
recovering  it,  nervously  uncertain  of 
himself  under  the  stress  of  his  long 
abstinence.  Ash  Wednesday,  at  the 
supper  for  the  dead,  he  is  given  permis- 
sion to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  without 
violating  his  pledge.  '  We  are  all  sinners, 
chanter,  but  God's  mercy  is  infinite,' 
says  the  priest,  and  tears  come  to  his 
eyes  to  see  the  radiant  joy  that  illu- 
mines the  chanter's  face  at  this  sign  of 
pardon.  And  when  the  latter  sings  at 
the  end  of  the  supper  'With  the -Souls 
of  the  Just,'  the  people  look  around  in 
surprise  to  see  who  it  may  be.  The 
chanter  at  last  has  recovered  his  former 
voice. 

Another  village  character  is  an  old 
woman  who  is  constantly  ferreting  out 
little  sins  she  has  never  really  commit- 
ted, although  it  soothes  her  conscience 
to  confess  them.  Eventually  she  leaves 
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her  modest  property  to  the  church  for 
the  safety  of  her  innocent  soul.  *  Please 
record  that  old  Ileana's  sins  were  as 
countless  as  the  stars  in  Heaven,  the 
leaves  in  the  forest,  or  the  grains  of 
sand  upon  the  seashore,  and  that  Satan 
never  permitted  her  to  do  a  perfectly 
good  act;  but  that  it  is  her  last  wish 
that  her  tiny  fortune  and  her  humble 
cabin  shall  be  given  to  the  Holy  Church 
of  Luncusoara,  to  purchase  images  for 
the  House  of  the  Saviour  and  to  buy  a 
big  bell' 

Beyond  stand  two  rival  candidates 
for  the  honor  of  mayor.  They  had  a 
falling-out  over  politics,  but  the  village 
priest  has  reconciled  them,  and  one  is 
to  officiate  to-day  as  godfather  in  a 
marriage  in  the  other's  family.  A  last 
remnant  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
good  fellows  flares  up  when  they  present 
gifts  to  the  fiancee.  Andre  bestows  two 
young  oxen  and  a  fine  horse;  Paul  gives 
two  young  heifers  and  a  bufialo. 

Here  comes  *the  German,'  who  goes 
about  the  village  telling  the  peasants 
not  to  waste  their  time  at  church,  for 
God  never  made  the  world.  The  priest 
eventually  discovers  that  he  is  a  simple 
old  Rumanian  with  a  taste  for  natural 
history.  One  day,  however,  *the  Ger- 
man' presented  himself  at  church.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  chilly,  or 
imagined  that  his  Ufe  was  drawing  to- 
ward its  end,  or  simply  wished  to  please 
the  priest.  However  that  may  be,  he 
improved  the  occasion  of  the  Lenten 
services  to  take  Communion  with  the 
other  Christians.  After  that,  woe  to  the 
men  who  did  not  goto  Confession  during 
Lent.  The  women  persecuted  them  re- 
lentlessly. *  See,  you !  Even  that  pagan 
"the  German"  took  Communion.  You 
're  the  only  Judas  in  the  village.' 

Then  there  is  poor  old  Martin,  who 
suffers  from  a  mysterious  malady  that 
makes  him  utter  fearful  cries  at  night. 
His  wife  has  left  him.  For  years  he  has 
been  bedridden,  nursed  and  cared  for 


by  the  good  women  of  the  neighborhood- 
He  is  eager  to  hear  the  Mass  of  the 
Virgin.  *  Father,  good  Father,  I've 
only  that  favor  to  ask  of  you.' 

'Gladly,  Father  Martin,'  says  the 
priest,  placing  his  book  on  the  table. 

*This  is  what  I  want  to  ask  of  you. 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  acathistus.^ 
It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  I  have 
heard  it.' 

*  Gladly,  Father  Martin.' 

*  Yes,  only  I  wish  you  would  not  just 
read  it.  Chant  it  to  me  as  you  do  in  the 
church,  quite  through  from  end  to  end. 
That  is  what  I  long  to  hear.  I  don't  ask 
you  to  do  it  without  payment.  I  shall 
pay.  See,'  he  continued,  leaning  out  of 
the  bed  to  take  a  little  package  from  its 
hiding-place,  *here  I  have  three  silver 
pieces.  I  have  saved  them  up,  copper 
by  copper  —  little  presents  people  have 
made  me  from  time  to  time;  for  I  have 
no  more  money  of  my  own.  I  have  been 
three  years  getting  this  together  to  pay 
you  for  chanting  the  acathistus.' 

*I  '11  sing  it.  Father  Martin.' 

The  sick  man  half  sat  up.  His  face 
was  radiant  and  a  smile  of  joy  played 
about  his  lips,  for  almost  three  hours, 
while  the  priest  chanted  the  long  canon. 
During  all  that  time  old  Martin  listen- 
ed intently,  the  smile  never  for  a 
moment  leaving  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
would  breathe  heavily,  not  from  suffer- 
ing, but  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  Tears 
flowed  from  his  pain-deadened  eyes, 
dropping  upon  his  white,  unkempt 
beard.  But  he  never  moved.  At  times 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  unconscious 
of  what  was  occurring  about  him,  as 
if  he  were  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  His 
smile  was  the  smile  of  a  child.  His  un- 
seeing eyes  were  fixed  on  high  as  if  a 
vision  of  paradise  opened  before  them. 
*Ah,  that's  a  beautiful  service.  It  has 
been  so  many  years  since  I  heard  it.' 

*  You  '11  hear  it  again.  Father  Martin. 

^The  long  canon  sung  to  the  Virgin,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  during  the  fifth  week  of  Lent. 
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Send  word  when  you  wish,  and  I  '11  be 
glad  to  come/  said  the  priest. 

The  sick  man  sighed  again.  The 
smile  had  left  his  face.  *Ah,  Father, 
it  *s  not  so  easy,'  he  said  softly. 

*Why?'  asked  the  priest. 

*  Because  it  will  take  three  years  more 
for  me  to  collect  three  pieces  of  silver 
again.' 

But  the  priest  told  him  he  need  not 
wait  for  that. 

Another  interesting  old  character 
was  the  aged  bell-ringer,  who  died 
early  in  the  spring.  The  old  men  pass 
off  rapidly  about  the  time  the  swallows 
come.  At  Luncusoara,  as  in  other  vil- 
lages, they  migrate  to  the  other  world 
in  flocks.  But  the  church  bells  were  not 
rung  at  this  old  man's  humble  funeral. 
The  widow  explained  by  saying  that  he 
died  with  heavy  sins  on  his  soul. 

*What  sins?'  asked  the  priest. 

*Sins  up  in  the  steeple,  horrible  sins. 
He  used  to  talk  there  in  a  loud  voice 
and  laugh,  and  one  time  he  insulted  the 
name  of  God.  Oh,  his  backslidings  were 
innumerable.  He  fairly  surrounded  the 
holy  bells  with  the  devil's  smoke.' 

Just  then  a  little  flock  of  lambs  push- 
ed through  an  opening  in  the  hedge  sur- 
rounding the  cemetery.  Most  of  them 
wore  tiny  iron  bells.  As  they  trailed 
down  a  slope  in  a  tinkling  procession, 
the  eyes  of  all  present  followed  them  in 
silence.  Capering  joyously  over  the 
meadow,  they  sent  a  tinkling  echo 
through  the  soft  spring  air.  At  last. 


taking  fright  at  something,  they  beat  a 
quick  retreat  through  the  same  opening 
by  which  they  had  entered,  joining  the 
main  flock  passing  down  the  road  by 
the  cemetery. 

*So  the  chimes  rang  after  all  for  the 
old  bell-ringer,'  said  someone  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  peasants  departed  in 
silence  to  their  homes. 

The  old  woman  who  swept  the  church 
also  died  last  spring.  Five  others  as  old 
as  she  applied  for  the  place.  The  priest 
selected  the  most  aged  among  these  — 
a  poor  lame  woman.  She  came  daily  to 
get  the  church  key,  although  there  were 
no  services,  even  Sundays,  except  dur- 
ing holy  seasons.  Finally  the  priest 
became  curious.  Following  the  old 
sweeper  to  the  church,  he  found  her 
praying  for  him  and  his  family.  The 
next  day  the  priest  resumed  a  custom 
that  he  had  given  up  in  his  older  years, 
and  stealing  into  the  church,  where 
he  passed  the  old  sweeper  praying,  he 
himself  knelt  before  the  altar.  The 
sweeper  did  not  seem  to  notice  him. 
She  continued  to  pray  for  him  and  his 
wife  and  children.  Nor  did  she  express 
the  slightest  surprise  when  the  priest 
thereafter  appeared  regularly  at  the 
church  each  Sunday.  To  be  sure,  the 
priest's  wife  was  surprised;  but  she 
dared  not  show  it  openly.  Thereafter 
when  old  Antinia  came  for  the  church 
keys,  she  would  tell  her  it  was  un- 
necessary. The  priest  was  already  at 
the  altar. 
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In  all  lands  Love  and  War  are  the 
chief  themes  of  folk  song,  but  more 
especially  in  France,  where  both  of 
these  inevitable  pursuits  have  been 
lifted  to  the  plane  of  a  fine  art.  Not 
only  in  their  fair  motherland,  out  of  the 
soil  of  which  noble  wines  proceed  like 
the  spirits  of  heroes  arising  (there  is  a 
claret  said  to  be  the  soul  of  Vercinget- 
orix  —  drink  it  and  you  see  the  mag- 
nanimous leader  riding  in  shining 
armor  to  surrender  to  Julius  Csesar  and 
so  save  his  people!),  but  also  along  the 
great  rivers  of  Quebec,  I  have  heard  the 
French  folk  songs  said  and  sung. 

In  Quebec,  alas!  they  are  seldom 
heard  to-day  —  the  strident  gramo- 
phone, chanting  the  music-hall  ditties 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old-established  singing 
man,  formerly  found  in  every  Lauren- 
tian  village  and  paid  for  his  artistry 
with  horns  of  *w'iskey  blanc,'  in  the 
high-columned  camps  and  on  the  huge 
rafts  of  the  stalwart  lumberjacks. 
And  in  France,  also,  as  M.  Anatole 
France  tells  us  in  a  delightful  essay, 
folk  song  is  now  well-nigh  extinct  and 
might  have  passed  away,  leaving  not 
even  an  echo  in  woods  or  fields,  but  for 
the  work  of  pious  antiquaries  —  like 
our  own  Cecil  Sharp  —  who  wandered 
through  the  lovely  countryside,  taking 


down  the  ancient  words  and  tunes 
from  the  lips  of  shepherds  and  old 
women  busy  with  the  distaff.  Maurice 
Boucher,  Gabriel  Vicaire,  Paul  Sebillot, 
Charles  de  Sivry,  Henri  Carnoy,  Albert 
Meyrac,  Jean-Frangois  Blade  —  these 
are  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  who 
have  saved  for  posterity  the  sweetest 
legacy  of  the  generations  that  have 
long  since  vanished  *over  the  hills  and 
far  away,'  that  is,  beyond  the  blue 
mountains  of  real  time. 

The  same  persons,  the  same  flowers 
are  always  recurring  in  these  old-world 
songs.  The  King's  son,  the  poor  soldier, 
the  handsome  prisoner,  the  wise  girls 
who  walk  in  threes,  the  love-sick  girls 
who  tell  their  pitiful  tale  (always  the 
same  tale)  to  Philomel  and  her  Foun- 
tain —  none  of  them  is  ever  far  away, 
any  of  them  may  be  expected  round  the 
next  turn  of  the  antique  melody.  Roses, 
lilac,  and,  above  all  and  before  all, 
sweet  marjoram,  which  is  the  set  sym- 
bol of  a  secret  love,  a  hindered  and  a 
hidden  joy  —  what  lovelier  perfumes, 
what  lovelier  names,  could  you  ask  for? 
The  nightingale  sings  gladly,  even 
when  the  maiden  speaks  sadly  of  her 
lost  lover;  and  she  knows  all  the  love- 
lore  of  the  countryside,  and  so  the  little 
sister,  the  little  Bressane,  thus  petitions 
her:  — 
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Apprends-moi  z'^  parler, 
Apprends-moi  la  maniere 
Comment  I'amom"  se  fait. 

As  for  marjoram,  it  is  the  gift  that 
truly  signifies  true  love,  —  the  first 
white  passion,  like  the  blossom  on  the 
thorn,  —  and  so  it  was  the  first  thing 
given  to  the  fair  child  coming  back 
from  Rennes  with  her  wooden  shoes :  — 

n  m'a  donne  pom-  etrennes 

Avecque  mes  sabots, 
Dondaine. 
Un  bouquet  de  marjolaine 

Avecque  mes  sabots. 

The  infatuation  of  a  young  girl's 
first  love  is  often  prettily  expressed 
in  these  songs,  and  here  is  a  stanza 
of  the  example  chosen  by  M.  Anatole 
France : — 

Ah!  que  I'amour  est  charmante! 
Mais  si  ma  tante  ne  veut  pas, 

Dans  un  convent  j'y  entre. 
J'y  prierai  Dieu  pour  mes  parents, 

Mais  non  pas  pour  ma  tante. 

Enter  then  the  gallant  miller,  —  a 
young  lady-killer  in  France,  not  the 
lover  busy  and  steadfast  as  his  own 
stone-built  mill  of  English  songs,  — 
and  gayly  he  invites  Marianne,  who 
has  brought  the  corn  to  be  ground,  to 
tie  up  her  donkey  and  enter  the  mill. 
While  she  is  inside,  the  donkey  is  eaten 
up  by  a  wolf,  and,  touched  by  her  tears, 
the  miller  gives  her  the  money  to  buy 
another.  But  when  she  comes  home, 
her  father  sees  it  is  a  different  donkey, 
not  Martin  who  went  to  the  mill. 

In  another  song,  the  Orphan  of 
Pougan,  to  whom  her  feudal  lord  offers 
love  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  refuses  and 
replies :  — 

Je  suis  simple  fille  des  champs, 
A  moi  n'appartient  pas  des  gants. 

Gloves,  of  course,  are  an  adornment 
of  the  nobility.  And  when  he  carries 
her  off,  she  throws  herself  into  the 
river. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  simple  songs 
show  the  deeps  of  human  tragedy,  and, 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  by  means  of  one  of 


those  great  touches  of  Nature  which 
are  the  height  of  Art.  We  get  this 
triumphant  thing  in  a  song  of  Haute- 
Savoie,  which  tells  us  how  a  lover  on 
his  return  found  his  beloved  on  he 
death-bed :  — 

Puis  elle  sortit  sa  main  blanche  du  lit. 
Pour  dire  adieu  a  son  ami. 

There  is  nothing  in  that,  surely, 
thinks  the  minor  poet,  forever  seekin 
the  unexpected,  the  exquisite,  the  by- 
no-means-obvious.  But  the  great  critic, 
like  M.  Anatole  France,  feels  at  once 
that  it  is  the  greatest  poetry  of  all  — 
the  poetry  that  cries  to  us  from  the 
dust  or  calls  to  us  from  old  walls  of  the 
habitations  of  men. 

So  much  for  Love;  let  the  ancient 
trumpets  sound  for  War.  *In  all  times,' 
writes  the  arch-critic,  *  France  has  pro- 
duced soldiers  as  La  Beauce  has  pro- 
duced grain.'  The  young  rustic,  at- 
tracted by  the  drummer  drumming 
through  the  town,  followed  by  soldiers 
with  loaves  of  white  bread  and  roast 
partridges  spitted  on  swords  or  bay- 
onets, to  show  how  well  they  lived  in 
the  army,  became  in  the  old  fightin^ 
days  a  bird  of  gorgeous  plumage.  H 
changed  his  name  as  well  as  his  clothes* 
formerly  Jean  or  Pierre,  he  blossome 
out  as  La  Violette  or  La  Tuhpe.  H 
did  not  send  his  sweetheart  the  Dutch 
stays  she  asked  for,  but  he  did  not 
quite  forget  her:  — 

—  Ah!  si  j 'avals  du  papier  blanc, 
Dit  il  un  jour  en  soupirant, 

—  J'en  ecrirais  k  ma  maltresse 
Une  lettre  de  compliments. 

But  the  letter  was  never  written,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  the  poor  girl  to 
do  but  seek  for  him  even  in  the  enemy's 
country.  She  often  enlisted  in  order  to 
jBnd  him,  and  in  that  event  you  may  be 
sure  of  a  happy  ending.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, M.  Anatole  France  introduces 
us  to  the  tragical  masterpiece  in  this 
mode  —  the  story  of  Jean  Renaud, 
who  returns  from  the  battle  shockingly 
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wounded,  carrying  his  entrails  in  his 
hands,  and  seeking  only  death :  — 

—  Bon  jour,  Renaud;  bonjour,  mon  fils, 
Ta  femme  est  accouch^e  d'un  fils. 

—  Ni  de  ma  femm'  ni  de  mon  fils, 
Je  ne  saurais  me  rejouir. 

All  he  wants  is  a  clean  bed  to  die  in. 
His  wife  in  her  anguish  hears  strange 
sounds,  and  her  mother  gives  false  ex- 
planations. And  in  one  variant  the  last 
stanza  is  as  follows :  — 

—  Tenez,  ma  mer',  voila  les  clefs: 
Allez-vous-en  au  petit  ne, 
V6tez-le  de  noir  et  de  blane. 
Quant  a  moi,  je  reste  ceans. 


The  giving  up  of  the  keys  is  another 
great  touch  of  Nature,  which  is  also  the 
greatest  Art.  M.  Anatole  France  notes 
that  there  is  no  word  of  hatred  in  these 
songs,  from  which  he  infers  that  the 
French  King's  men  did  not  hate  his 
enemies.  Yet  we  know  there  was  never 
any  love  lost  between,  say,  the  French 
and  the  German  nations. 

The  truth  is,  however,  not  quite  as 
he  sees  it.  Both  La  Tulipe  and  his 
enemy  were  soldiers,  members  of  a 
profession  apart,  who  kill  one  another 
because  it  is  a  duty,  but  cannot  even 
dislike  one  another. 


HANDEL  AND  HIS  AMANUENSIS 


BY  NEWMAN  FLOWER 


From  the  Bookman,  March 
(English  Literary  Monthly) 


The  average  amanuensis  to  genius 
plays  but  a  sorry  part  and  is  forgotten, 
a  mechanical  figure  with  no  special 
claim  to  remembrance.  But  John 
Christopher  Smith,  to  whose  three  sets 
of  transcripts  of  Handel's  music,  which 
he  made  for  the  master,  we  are  indebted 
for  considerable  knowledge  of  Handel, 
was  a  figure  apart. 

His  discovery  by  Handel  was  a  dis- 
covery for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
music.  Smith  was  then  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen. And  the  discovery  was  an  acci- 
dent. In  1716  Handel  was  traveUng  on 
the  Continent,  when  he  chanced  to 
meet  at  Anspach  the  boy's  father  of 
the  same  cognomen  —  John  Christo- 
pher Smith.  Smith  the  elder  hailed 
from  Handel's  birthplace,  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  and  an  old  acquaintanceship 
was  thus  revived.  He  induced  Smith 


to  leave  his  family  behind  and  come 
with  him  to  London,  where  he  made 
him  treasurer  of  his  performances. 

Smith  pere  —  or  Schmidt,  which  was 
his  baptismal  name  —  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly under  Handel,  and  four  years 
later  he  sent  for  his  family  to  join  him 
in  London.  Thither  came  his  wife,  a 
son,  and  two  daughters.  Handel  con- 
ceived a  keen  liking  for  the  boy  be- 
cause of  the  musical  intelligence  which 
was  lying  dormant  in  him.  Young 
Smith  was  sent  to  Clare's  Academy  in 
Soho  Square,  and  in  his  spare  time 
Handel  taught  him  music.  The  bril- 
liance of  the  youth  then  began  to 
appear.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  his 
proficiency  was  such  that  he  had  suf- 
ficient employment  as  a  teacher  to 
make  him  independent  of  his  father, 
who  continued  to  manage  the  Han- 
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delian  box-office.  He  changed  his  name 
from  Schmidt  to  Smith,  and  became, 
like  the  genius  he  served,  a  British 
citizen. 

In  the  early  twenties  this  boy  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  and,  although  he 
occupies  no  outstanding  place  as  a 
composer,  he  is  a  certain  figure  in 
eighteenth-century  music.  Not  only 
Handel,  but  Pepusch  taught  him;  so 
did  Rosengrave.  Thus  did  the  boy 
become  fitted  for  the  position  he  was 
ultimately  to  fill. 

The  association  of  Handel  and  the 
two  Smiths  was  intimate  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  elder  Smith  at  this  time 
was  making  the  Handel  transcripts. 
They  seemed  welded  —  the  three  — 
into  a  closeness  of  personality;  and, 
although  the  younger  Smith  survived 
Handel  by  nearly  forty  years,  he  took 
to  himself  in  his  later  years  much  of 
the  character  of  Handel,  saving  only 
the  same  irascibility  of  temper. 

The  love  of  Handel  for  this  young 
man  was  the  affection  of  a  father  for  a 
son.  Smith  fils  was  his  son  in  all  but 
blood-tie.  He  worked  for  Handel,  not 
so  much  as  an  employee,  but  as  a 
member  of  a  family  would  work  for  its 
head. 

All  the  later  transcriptions  of  the 
Handel  works  are  in  the  writing  of 
Smith  fils:  a  delightful,  clear  writing, 
almost  copperplate  in  its  precision. 
And  considering  that  Handel,  in  his 
moods  when  setting  down  a  compo- 
sition, pushed  his  thumb  across  a  few 
bars  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  and 
of  which  the  ink  was  still  wet,  and  added 
and  deleted  more  freely  than  any  au- 
thor or  composer  ever  known.  Smith 
had  no  easy  task.  But  the  three  copies 
he  made  are  to  this  day  as  good  as 
print. 

Christopher  Smith's  temperament 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
mellowed  to  Handel's  as  he  grew  older. 
He  became,  as  it  were,  an  integral 


limb  of  the  old  man.  And  much  as 
Handel  appreciated  Smith's  father, 
the  same  link  was  missing  between 
them.  Smith  the  elder  had  something 
of  Handel's  irascibility;  Smith  the 
younger  was  always  passive  and  for- 
bearing. 

The  fink  between  Handel  and  Smith 
pere  snapped  violently  one  day  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  They  had  gone 
down  there  together,  for  what  purpose 
is  not  clear.  But  Handel  was  almost 
blind.  In  the  street  they  had  a  violent 
altercation,  and  without  further  word 
Smith  left  Handel  where  he  was  —  an 
almost  blind  man  in  a  strange  town  — 
to  find  his  way  home. 

Handel,  swift  to  the  sense  of  hurt, 
declared  he  would  never  forgive  Smith. 
When  he  found  his  way  back  to  Lon- 
don, he  told  the  son  that  the  breach 
was  irrevocable,  and  that  the  thousand 
pounds  he  had  left  his  father  in  his  will 
would  pass  to  him.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  younger  Smith 
ever  reached  a  crisis  with  Handel. 
*What  will  the  world  say  if  you  set 
aside  my  father  and  leave  this  legacy 
to  me?'  he  retorted. 

Handel  never  remembered  an  angry 
word  for  long  after  it  was  spoken.  He 
did  alter  the  will,  and  instead  of  leaving 
Smith's  father  one  thousand  pounds 
he  left  him  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds!  But  it  was  the  son's  refusal 
to  receive  the  sacrament  with  Hande 
until  he  was  at  peace  with  the  world 
that  brought  this  about. 

It  is  entirely  due  to  the  younger 
Smith  that  the  majority  of  the  Han- 
del autographs  are  still  in  England. 
Handel  left  him  all  his  manuscripts, 
his  harpsichord  on  which  nearly  all  his 
music  had  been  composed,  and  th 
portrait  of  him  by  Denner  —  the  bes 
of  the  Handel  portraits,  and  now  inth 
proud  possession  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hill 
of  New  Bond  Street.  It  was  Handel's 
wish  that  all  his  manuscripts  should 
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go  to  the  University  Library  at  Oxford, 
but  he  having  named  the  younger 
Smith  as  the  inheritor  of  them,  the 
situation  was  difficult.  So  he  approach- 
ed Christopher  Smith  one  day  and 
suggested  that  he  should  leave  him 
three  thousand  pounds  instead  of  the 
manuscripts.  But  Handel  did  not 
know  Smith  for  the  ardent  disciple  he 
was.  He  refused  the  oflfer.  Handel 
had  promised  him  those  manuscripts; 
he  wanted  them;  they  were  chapters 
from  his  life.  So  Handel  stuck  to  his 
word. 

Then  came  the  sequel.  When  Handel 
died,  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  Chris- 
topher Smith  two  thousand  pounds  for 
the  manuscripts.  But  Smith  did  not 
intend  that  they  should  go  out  of 
England.  He  refused  the  offer,  and 
gave  them  to  the  King  of  England.  This 
generosity,  and  sense  of  fairness  to  a 
country  and  a  royal  dynasty  that  had 
befriended  his  master,  are  alone  re- 
sponsible for  those  manuscripts  — 
which  include  the  autograph  of  *  Mes- 
siah,' *  Jephthah,'  and  many  other  Han- 
del treasures  of  unspeakable  worth  — 
being  in  the  King's  Room  at  the  British 
Museum  to-day. 

Of  the  three  sets  of  Christopher 
Smith's  copies  of  the  Handel  works, 
the  history  is  briefly  told.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  volumes  of  one  set 
were  picked  up  for  a  song  at  Bristol  by 
Victor  Schoelcher — the  Handel  biog- 
rapher —  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
library  at  Hamburg;  the  second  set  of 
something  over  a  hundred  volumes  is 
divided  between  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  the  third  set,  numbering 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  this  set  having 
been  given  by  Jennens,  the  librettist  of 
*  Messiah'  (to  whom  Smith  gave  it),  to 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

When   Handel   died,  Christopher 


Smith  became  a  broken  man.  The 
great  life  that  meant  so  much  to  him 
was  gone;  the  soul  that  was  drenched 
in  melody  had  fled  to  another  sphere. 
His  own  life  seemed  to  stop.  He  com- 
posed a  little,  but  his  voice  was  but  an 
echo  of  the  greater  voice  that  had 
passed.  The  uttermost  had  been  torn 
out  of  him.  He  remained  a  pathetic 
figure,  with  a  royal  pension,  living  on  a 
memory. 

For  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  There 
had  been  more  than  the  link  of  an 
amanuensis  with  his  employer.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  forget  that 
scene  when,  during  the  last  years  of 
Handel's  blindness,  *  Samson '  was  per- 
formed at  the  theatre.  Smith  was  at 
the  organ,  and  Handel  sitting  blind 
beside  the  instrument,  staring  with 
eyes  that  saw  not  into  space.  And 
then  came  that  wonderful  melody  to 
the  words :  — 

Total  eclipse  —  no  sun,  no  moon. 
All  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  — 

No  wonder  people  wept.  And  prob- 
ably the  figure  at  the  organ  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  still  figure  beside  the  instru- 
ment for  his  own  tears. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  Chris- 
topher Smith's  years,  the  great  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  was  held  at 
Westminster  Abbey  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Joah  Bates,  Smith  was  re- 
quested by  the  King  to  be  present. 
The  King  assured  him  that  he  should 
be  given  a  prominent  seat.  But  the 
aged  amanuensis  and  musician  de- 
clined. Conscious  of  the  honor,  he 
pleaded  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
emotion  that  such  a  celebration  would 
involve  to  his  feeble  frame. 

The  King  did  not  know,  and  the 
public  never  knew,  that  the  soul  of 
Christopher  Smith  died  with  Handel, 
and  that  he  then  became  no  more  than 
a  flower  that  wilts  in  the  dark  after  the 
sun  has  gone. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


IN  AN  OLD  PLACE 

BY  J.  B.  MORTON 

[New  Witness] 

There  are  time-troubled  roads  that 

run  to  rest 
Among  old  houses,  in  a  silent  land; 
Beech-woods  make  twilight  upon  either 

hand, 

And  legendary  hills  climb,  crest  by 
crest. 

To  the  far  stars;  the  leaves  whirl  to  and 
fro 

Under  the  crumbling  trees  where  field- 
mice  go. 

Some  traveler  came,  and  wrote  about 
old  days. 

Great  swords,  and  bright  emblazon- 
ment of  shields. 
Remembering  the  people  of  the  fields. 
And  that  lost  wonder  of  the  forest 
ways  — 

Not  hearing,  like  a  sudden  breath  of 
pride. 

The  untamed  wind  across  the  country- 
side. 

SONG 

BY  ELIZABETH  BRIDGES 
[Sonnets  from  Hafiz  and  Other  Verses] 

Beauty  is  a  waving  tree, 

Beauty  is  a  flower. 
Beauty  is  a  grassy  lea 

And  a  shady  bower; 
Beauty  is  the  verdant  spring 
In  our  hearts  awakening. 

Beauty  is  a  summer  sun 

Warming  all  the  land. 
Whose  full  bounty  doth  o'errun 

More  than  our  demand; 
Spreadeth  Beauty  her  kind  feast 
Lavishly  for  man  and  beast. 


Autumn's  quiet  hast  thou,  too. 
Beauty,  who  canst  feed 

Every  craving,  known  or  new, 
Of  the  spirit's  need. 

Laying  up  a  lasting  store 

Of  ripe  bliss  forevermore. 

O  true  Beauty,  though  joy's  vain 

Seasons  come  and  go, 
Thou  a  refuge  dost  remain 

From  all  wintry  woe, 
Thou  art  still  the  perfect  clime, 
Where  no  transience  is  nor  time. 

THE  OWL 

BY  ALEXANDER  GRAY 

[London  Mercury] 

When  I  was  young  my  heart  inclined 
To  eggs  and  fishes,  moths  and  stamps. 

These  were  the  loadstones  of  my  mind. 
And  to  my  feet  suceeding  lamps. 

But  moths  dissolve  and  stamps  decay, 
Fishes  grow  stale  and  eggs  take 
wings; 

And  when  my  childhood  passed  away 
I  put  away  all  childish  things. 

Now  am  I  Mammon's  through  and 
through. 

And  suff'er  in  my  soul  disease. 
I  have  forgotten  all  I  knew 

Of  newts  and  lizards,  toads  and  bees. 

Now  am  I  lost.  Long  years  ago 
I  heard  the  gates  of  Heaven  slam : 

Yet  deep  within  my  bones  I  know 
All  that  I  ever  was  I  am. 

To-night  I  felt  the  silent  beat 

Of  owlets'  wings  —  my  blood  rushed 
fast. 

Breathless  I  knew  beneath  my  feet 
A  little  outcrop  of  the  past. 
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SINCLAIR  LEWIS  ON  ENGLISH  READERS 
AND  AMERICAN  NOVELS 

Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  whose  Main 
Street  was  being  explored  by  most  of 
us  last  year,  has  been  complaining  to 
*A  Vagabond  Correspondent'  in  the 
London  Evening  Standard  that  English 
readers  neglect  the  best  American  nov- 
els in  favor  of  humorous  tales  and  sto- 
ries of  the  Wild  West. 

Said  he  to  his  interviewer:  — 

American  books!  Seems  to  me  you  read 
all  the  worst  American  books  over  here. 
What  are  the  most  popular  United  States 
novels  read  in  England  to-day.^  Why,  most 
of  the  Wild  West,  cow-punching,  lumber- 
camp  sort.  You  think  that  is  the  only  kind 
of  novel  we  turn  out.  I  can't  say  that  the 
novel  of  American  life  as  it  really  is  to-day 
is  much  appreciated  over  here.  It  is  n't  that 
you  are  prejudiced,  but  you  come  across 
modes  of  speech,  phrases,  words  that  are 
not  understood,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dismiss  the  book  as  not  real  literature  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  American  slang. 

I  know  lots  of  you  are  tremendously 
interested  in  Russian  books :  the  life  depict- 
ed is  fascinating  to  you.  But  when  you 
come  across  an  American  book  depicting 
rural  American  life,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
treat  it  as  though  it  were  written  in  defective 
English.  You  like  books  with  the  Cockney 
accent  reproduced;  some  of  you  get  senti- 
mental in  reading  books  where  the  char- 
acters speak  in  the  Scotch  tongue. 

You've  got  Lancashire  and  Somerset 
dialects;  but  I've  noticed  that  when  the 
average  Englishman  comes  across  a  book  in 
which  Minnesota  people  speak  the  language 
spoken  in  Minnesota,  you  are  inclined  to  be 
irritated  because  you  don't  understand. 

No,  I  do  not  agree  that  is  because  English 
literature  is  universal  and  ours  is  provincial. 
Some  of  the  best  novels  you  have  are  pro- 
vincial—Thomas Hardy,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Scott,  Dickens.  But  we  read  your  novelists 
because  they  depict  life  a  little  difiFerent 
From  what  it  is  with  us.  I  sometimes  think 
you  do  not  read  our  novels  for  the  same 


reason.  We  've  got  a  serious  national  liter- 
ature, not  all  jester  stuff  and  Wild- West- 
show  adventures,  as  might  be  thought, 
looking  at  the  American  books  I  see  in  your 
bookstores. 

* 

*THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  SWINBURNE ' 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement  takes  Clara  Watts- 
Dunton  (Mrs.  Theodore  Watts-Dun- 
ton)  vigorously  to  task  for  her  new 
book,  The  Home  Life  of  Swinburne.  His 
review  is  not  very  bitter;  rather  it  is 
mildly  contemptuous.    Thus :  — 

Not  only  was  Swinburne  himself  a 
strange  person,  but  very  strange  things  were 
always  happening  to  him,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  happen  even  after  his  death.  Thus, 
while  alive,  he  was  challenged  by  Hengist 
Horne  to  a  swimming-match  in  the  Royal 
Aquarium;  and  now  this  book  is  written 
about  him. 

In  support  of  his  bad  opinion  of  a 
book  which,  at  the  very  worst,  must 
certainly  give  some  light  on  the  poet's 
daily  life,  he  quotes  two  passages  from 
it,  the  first  descriptive  of  Mrs.  Watts- 
Dunton's  visit  to  the  Holborn  Res- 
taurant with  Swinburne  and  her  hus- 
band :  — 

In  those  far-off  days  —  so  Walter  had 
told  me  —  a  dancing-saloon  stood  on  a  part 
of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  restaurant. 
Had  the  Bard,  I  wondered,  ever  gone  into 
the  old  Holborn  Casino,  on  the  site  of  which 
he  now  sat  sober  and  sedate,  enjoying  his 
luncheon  and  drinking  the  pint  of  claret 
which  on  this  occasion  replaced  the  usual 
beer?  1  was  doomed  to  continue  wondering, 
for  allusions  to  the  old  uses  of  the  floor  failed 
to  draw  him.  His  expression  became  like 
that  of  the  Heathen  Chinee,  *  childlike  and 
bland.'  To  him  the  past  was  gone  indeed. 
The  hectic  roisterer  of  the  sixties  was  gone; 
the  grave  and  affable  patrician  of  the 
twentieth  century  had  taken  his  place. 
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The  critic  takes  equally  violent  ex- 
ception to  her  account  of  Sv^inburne 
reading  Dickens.  Mrs.  Watts-Dunton 
wrote :  — 

At  school  I  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
elocution.  I  had  'taken'  to  it,  and  was  re- 
ported by  my  instructor  to  show  unusual 
aptitude.  Therefore  my  attitude  to  reciters 
was,  in  a  way,  that  of  an  expert.  When  I 
found  that,  in  his  rendering  of  Dickens, 
A.  C.  S.  ruthlessly  disregarded  all  the  rules 
of  the  game  as  I  had  been  taught  to  play  it, 
I  was  first  surprised,  then  bored,  but  finally 
—  such  is  the  influence  of  a  remarkable  per- 
son, apart  from  the  success  or  failure  of 
what  he  happens  to  be  doing  when  one  ob- 
serves him  —  I  became  interested. 

Upon  which  the  critic  comments 
cruelly :  — 

We  confess  that  in  reading  this  book 
we,  too,  were  first  surprised,  then  bored, 
and  finally  interested.  The  situation,  un- 
consciously disclosed,  is  so  remarkable  — 
Swinburne  reading  Dickens  to  a  lady  who 
had  learned  to  recite  at  school  and  judged 
his  reading  by  what  she  had  learned  about 
reciting.  One  would  not  believe  it  if  it  were 
in  a  novel,  or  if  it  were  told  by  anyone  else; 
in  fact,  one  could  not  believe  in  this  book  at 
all,  unless  one  had  read  it. 

THE  *NEW  psychology'  AT  OXFORD 

The  disciples  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud 
are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  be 
suspected  of  a  sense  of  humor  —  a  fact 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  success 
of  the  most  recent  Oxford  *rag.'  Formal 
announcement  was  made  that  the  dis- 
tinguished German  psychologist,  *  Pro- 
fessor Busch/  would  lecture  on  Freud 
and  the  *  new  psychology ' ;  and  by  way 
of  thoroughly  baiting  the  hook,  the 
advertisement  added  that  *  Professor 
Busch'  was  the  first  German  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  since  1914. 

An  audience  assembled  —  it  always 
does  when  the  *  new  psychology '  is  dis- 
cussed. The  audience  consisted  of  in- 
tellectuals living  in  Oxford,  of  under- 


graduates, even  of  dons;  and  there  is  a 
rumor,  vigorously  denied  though  it  be,  ; 
that  two  Heads  of  Houses  were  also 
present.  The  lecturer  appeared,  was 
duly  introduced,  and  duly  lectured.  It 
was  a  profound  lecture  —  profound 
with  a  more-than-Teutonic  profundity; 
and  it  is  even  said  that  the  part  of  the 
lecture  honored  by  the  deepest  atten- 
tion from  the  congregated  *  high-brows ' 
was  that  in  which  the  German  savant 
demonstrated  that  *  every  eff'ect  must 
precede  its  cause.' 

Since  it  became  known  that  the  whole 
affair  was  an  admirable  bit  of  acting 
by  two  undergraduates,  the  air  has  been 
thick  with  explanations.  The  most 
popular  is  that  the  unfortunate  individ- 
uals called  upon  to  explain  their  pres- 
ence 'saw  through  it  all  the  time.'  The 
Roman  Catholic  weekly.  The  Universe, 
which  looks  with  scant  favor  upon 
Freud  and  all  his  works,  comments: 
*Next  time  perhaps  these  people  will 
not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  absorb  the- 
ories merely  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand them.' 

* 

A   FIRST   BOOK   BY  JANE  AUSTEN 

An  unpublished  manuscript  by  Jane 
Austen  is  presently  to  issue  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
The  book  is  to  be  called  Love  and 
Friendshipy  and  is  to  consist  of  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  written  by  the  famous 
novelist  when  a  young  girl.  The  first 
of  the  papers  is  a  short  novel,  written 
before  Northanger  Abbey,  but  marked 
with  the  quiet  wit  which  characterized 
even  the  first  of  Jane  Austen's  literary 
efforts.  Then  follows  an  outline  of 
English  history,  and  a  series  of  shorter 
studies  in  life  and  character.  There  is 
an  introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  one  page  of  the  original  manuscript 
is  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

The  same  firm  is  to  publish  Mr.  Lyt- 
ton  Strachey's  new  book,  entitled 
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hoks  and  Characters^  a  volume  of 
ritical  estimates  covering  a  wide  range 
f  subjects.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
re  the  Final  Period  of  Shakespeare's 
iife,  Voltaire,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
nd  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
lacine,  Rousseau,  William  Blake,  and 
number  of  others. 

* 

*PEER  GYNT*  AND  THE  PROPHETIC 
SHAW 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  claims  for  him- 
3lf  the  dignity  of  a  major  prophet;  and 
is  claim  is  well-nigh  justified  by  the 
ncanny  precision  with  which  the  per- 
)rmance  of  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt,  in  Lon- 
on,  fulfills  a  prophecy  that  he  made  in 
896.  Writing  in  the  Saturday  Revieiv, 
1  November  of  that  year,  Mr.  Shaw 
lid:  — 

The  humiliation  of  the  English  stage  is 
ow  complete.  Paris,  that  belated  capital 
hich  makes  the  intelligent  Englishman 
nagine  himself  back  in  the  Dublin  or  Edin- 
urgh  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been 
eforehand  with  us  in  producing  Peer  Gynt. 
i^ithin  five  months  of  its  revelation  in 
ranee  through  Comte  Prozor's  transla- 
on,  it  has  been  produced  by  a  French 
3tor-manager,  who  did  not  play  the  princi- 
al  part  himself,  but  undertook  two  minor 
[les  which  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
rogramme.  We  have  had  the  much  more 
jmplete  translation  of  Messrs.  William  and 
harles  Archer  in  our  hands  for  four  years; 
ad  we  may  confidently  expect  the  first  per- 
)rmance  in  1920  or  thereabouts,  with  much 
'umpeting  of  the  novelty  of  the  piece  and 
le  daring  of  the  manager. 

G.  B.  S.  was  only  a  little  more  than 
year  ofi*  the  date;  and  if  we  give 
roper  consideration  to  the  qualifying 
'ord  *  thereabouts  '  he  may  have  the 
lory  of  complete  accuracy.  For  the 
rst  public  performance  of  Peer  Gynt  in 
Ingland  was  given  at  the  *01d  Vic'  on 
larch  6,  1922. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  SCENE-SHIFTING 

SvEN  Gade,  the  Scandinavian  the- 
atrical producer,  has  introduced  a 
variation  among  the  numerous  modern 
methods  for  securing  speed  in  scene- 
shifting  and  thereby  heightening  the- 
atrical illusions.  In  the  Theater  in  der 
Koniggrdtzen  Strasse,  one  of  the  most 
artistic  theatres  in  Berlin,  he  has  man- 
aged to  produce  no  less  than  forty-two 
changes  of  scene  within  two  and  a  half 
hours  in  his  production  of  the  Tales  of 
Hoffmann.  It  is  worth  noting  that  with 
settings  of  the  modern  type  he  is  able 
to  change  his  scenes  twenty  times  in  a 
single  act.  Hitherto  the  fifteen  changes 
of  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Shakespeare's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  have  been  re- 
garded by  modern  producers  as  possi- 
ble only  on  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

Herr  Gade's  system  of  scene-shifting 
is  not  so  complete  an  innovation  as 
some  critics  appear  to  believe,  but  is 
apparently  a  development  of  the  Schlei- 
biihne,  which  has  long  been  familiar 
in  German  theatres.  He  covers  the 
stage  itself  with  a  number  of  smaller 
platforms  running  on  wheels  and  rails. 
During  the  performance  on  any  one  of 
his  stages,  the  others  are  darkened,  and 
no  light  at  all  is  allowed  except  on  that 
particular  stage.  In  illuminating  scenes, 
ordinary  lighting-effects  are  out  of  the 
question;  each  separate  stage  has  its 
own  illumination,  with  the  main  ap- 
paratus, which  consists  of  a  system  of 
arc  lamps,  in  the  flies.  This  enables  the 
light  to  fall  on  the  particular  stage 
intended  for  the  audience  to  see,  while 
black-clothed  scene-shifters  are  at  work 
in  the  open  on  either  side  of  the  picture 
presented  at  the  moment.  Everything 
is  invisible  except  the  brilliantly  illu- 
minated section  of  the  stage  where  the 
play  is  proceeding. 

Some  Berlin  theatregoers  complained 
that  it  was  confusing  to  have  the  scenes 
constantly  fading  out  and  the  players 
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reappearing  in  one  corner  or  the  other 
of  the  stage  for  a  new  scene.  The  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  one  place,  and 
the  spectators  found  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring their  attention  to  another.  This 
handicap  is  said  to  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  illusion  produced. 

* 

A  LION  AMONG  LADIES 

Residents  in  Kenya  Colony  rarely 
suffer  from  boredom,  if  we  may  credit 
this  exciting  narrative,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  Spectator  by  a  femi- 
nine correspondent :  — 

January  15,  1922. 

We  had  a  most  exciting  time  just  before 
Christmas.  First,  our  houseboys  went  for 
each  other  with  knives,  and  smashed  the 
big  carver  in  two,  and  the  soup  tureen,  two 
plates,  a  dish,  and  some  tumblers  (tumblers 
cost  45.  each,  and  the  smallest  china-bowl 
105.,  so  we  are  ruined).  The  cook,  being  an 
amiable  savage,  also  bit  a  huge  piece  out  of 
the  houseboy's  arm.  We  beat  them  both. 
Hardly  had  the  yells  from  that  subsided 
when  up  rushed  one  of  the  herds  to  say  a 
lion  had  broken  into  our  cattle-boma  and 
eaten  an  ox.  The  boma  is  about  seven 
minutes  from  the  camp,  where  we  sleep  in 
open  tents ! 

Next  night  we  got  over  Mrs.  M.,  a  great 
shikari,  and  her  manager;  and  the  family, 
fortified  with  food  and  drink,  bunged 
themselves  at  dusk  into  a  little  thorn- 
zareba  built  in  the  boma  facing  the  kill. 
The  nights  were  so  dark  that  they  could  not 
see  anything;  all  they  did  was  to  train  their 
rifles  on  the  kill  and  pop  off  when  the 
scrunching  of  bones  told  them  something 
was  there.  Terrific  growlings  —  then  si- 
lence. Our  head-herd  K.  came  leaping  from 
behind,  crying  out  that  the  lion  was  dead, 
so  Mr.  N.  and  D.  (the  writer's  son)  left  the 
zareba;  but  the  lion  was  not  dead,  only 


stunned,  and  jumped  up  and  knocked  Mr. 
N.  down.  D.  and  K.  were  through  the 
thorn  hedge  like  streaks.  Mr.  N.,  being  in 
shorts,  felt  the  lion  slobber  against  his  knee 
and  shouted:  *He 's  got  me;  for  God's  sake 
shoot!'  So  Mrs.  M.  blazed  off,  not  knowing 
if  she  were  shooting  the  lion  or  her  manager. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lion  was  too  badly 
hurt  to  attack.  X.  (husband  of  the  writer) 
was  all  this  time  trying  to  light  a  lamp,  and 
Mr.  N.  somehow  got  back. 

Next  morning  they  found  the  lion  in  a 
thicket  above  the  camp,  about  five  minutes 
away,  and  D.  finished  it  off  and  has  been 
given  the  skin.  It  measured  9  feet  4  inches; 
unluckily  we  are  too  broke  to  do  more  than 
get  the  skin  tanned.  I  was  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bor's to  sleep,  to  my  intense  annoyance; 
for  I  am  not  afraid,  and  hate  snakes  much 
worse,  and  am  more  annoyed  by  frogs  which 
get  into  my  boots,  and  which  I  scoop  up  off 
the  floor  with  a  butterfly  net  —  a  gorgeous 
way  of  catching  them.  I  am  afraid  I  collect 
and  give  them  to  the  ducks. 

* 
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NEW  LABOR  IN  CHINA 

China  is  in  the  throes  of  industrial 
:urmoil  resembling  that  which  is  sweep- 
ng  over  the  world  from  the  Argentine 
md  South  Africa  to  Europe,  India, 
Fapan,  and  the  United  States.  The  re- 
3ent  seamen's  strike  in  Hongkong,  now 
•eported  to  have  been  settled,  was  due 
:o  political  and  social  agitation  quite  as 
Tiuch  as  to  specific  industrial  demands 
nade  by  the  workers. 

Though  this  strike  started  with  the 
jeamen,  it  gradually  extended  to  in- 
clude first  the  coalers,  then  other  indis- 
pensable wharf  side  workers,  and  even- 
:ually  even  domestic  servants  and  the 
•iver  transportation  trades.  For  two 
nonths  or  more,  the  port  was  abso- 
utely  idle.  Even  trade  from  up  the 
]^anton  River  was  blocked.  Cargoes 
rom  Europe  were  compelled  to  dis- 
;harge  at  Singapore.  The  White  popu- 
ation  found  itself  stranded  amidst  an 
)verwhelming  mass  of  actively  or  pas- 
ively  hostile  Chinese,  who  prove  one 
►f  the  most  cohesive  people  in  the  world 
vhen  it  comes  to  a  strike  or  a  boycott. 
The  trouble  seems  to  centre  in  Canton, 
vhose  Government  is  exceedingly  radi- 
al and  is  fighting  England's  alleged 
ttempt  to  extend  her  control  over 
Southern  China,  in  the  same  way  that 
apan  is  said  to  be  seeking  to  dominate 


Northern  China.  Politics  and  labor 
are  not  differentiated  in  China  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Western  countries, 
and  the  Hongkong  tie-up,  which  almost 
hermetically  sealed  the  principal  south- 
ern gateway  to  the  Republic  for  a  long 
period,  is  a  reflection  of  a  more  general 
movement  in  the  interior. 

Another  strike  has  recently  occurred 
in  a  large  cotton-mill  near  Changsha, 
originating  apparently  in  a  trifling  dis- 
pute over  the  traveling  allowances 
which  it  is  customary  to  pay  workmen 
toward  the  expense  of  a  trip  home  at 
the  Chinese  New  Year.  Eventually  the 
soldiers  were  called  out,  and  several  of 
the  strikers  were  arrested.  It  was 
claimed  that  Bolshevist  literature  in 
Chinese  was  being  circulated  among 
the  strikers,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is 
very  slight.  However,  agents  of  the 
Moscow  Government  are  reported  to  be 
active  in  Eastern  and  Southern  China. 

The  Chinese  coolies  employed  in 
Europe  during  the  war  are  said  to  have 
brought  back  with  them  new  ideas  of 
labor  organization  and  the  germs  of 
radical  social  theories.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  recent  strike  was  due  not 
only  to  trade-union  training  received 
by  these  Chinese  in  Europe,  but  also, 
it  is  said,  to  encouragement  and  finan- 
cial aid  received  from  Western  labor 
sources. 
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However  that  may  be,  strikes  are 
increasing,  and  wages  are  rapidly  rising 
in  the  districts  where  Western  indus- 
tries have  become  established.  There 
were  fifty-two  strikes  in  Canton  and  the 
neighboring  city  of  Chaochow  during 
the  last  nine  months.  They  affected 
over  eighty  different  trades  and  result- 
ed in  an  increase  of  wages  by  an  aver- 
age of  25  per  cent.  The  seamen's  strike 
at  Hongkong,  not  included  in  these 
disputes,  was  also  settled  in  favor  of  the 
strikers. 

The  Chinese  workingman  is  said  to 
have  little  of  the  class  consciousness 
that  revolutionary  propagandists  are 
so  sedulously  cultivating  in  Western 
countries;  therefore  he  accepts  will- 
ingly the  mediation  of  elderly,  and  pre- 
sumably disinterested,  citizens  of  stand- 
ing. During  the  past  five  or  six  years 
the  cost  of  living  in  China  has  increased 
at  least  200  per  cent,  while  the  scale  of 
wages  has  not  advanced  in  proportion. 
Meanwhile  Chinese  workmen  are  ac- 
quiring new  needs  and  tastes;  they 
especially  insist  on  better  education  for 
their  children. 

An  American  engineer,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  China  and  Chinese  labor, 
said  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Shanghai  Rotary  Club  two  years  ago: 
'Within  the  next  ten  years  labor  in  the 
port  districts  will  assume  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  capital  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, unless  the  employer  acts  wisely.' 
This  change  is  apparently  coming  soon- 
er than  he  predicted.  Labor  unions  are 
gradually  replacing  the  old  labor  guilds, 
and  these  new  societies  use  the  strike 
weapon  to  enforce  new  demands.  The 
largest  strike  in  the  Canton  district  last 
year  involved  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  building-trade  mechanics, 
and  resulted  in  a  40  per  cent  increase 
in  their  rate  of  pay.  Another  large 
strike,  followed  by  an  advance  in  wages 
of  50  per  cent,  occurred  among  the 
waiters. 


The  North  China  Herald  of  March  4 
contains  a  forcible  article  by  Rodney 
Gilbert,  written  from  Peking,  denounc- 
ing consortium  dealings  with  China, 
and  painting  a  most  unattractive  pic- 
ture of  the  welter  of  mismanagement 
and  corruption  that  characterizes  the 
financial  operations  of  Europe  and 
Japan  in  China.  He  even  suggests  that 
repudiation  of  many  of  the  debts  re- 
cently contracted  by  corrupt  Chinese 
officials  would  be  in  order,  declaring 
that 

a  representative  government  of  a  strong 
China  could  repudiate  these  debts,  after 
making  public  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  contracted  and  the 
way  in  which  the  proceeds  were  spent,  and 
never  elicit  a  murmur  from  London,  Tokyo, 
Washington,  or  Paris.  A  dozen  Chinese 
propagandists  having  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  press  could  tell  the  story  of 
the  accumulation  of  China's  national  debt 
during  the  past  five  years  so  that  both 
diplomatic  and  consortium  support  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  individual 
lenders  and  contractors. 

* 

'Moscow's  BASE  MACHIAVELLIANISM* 

We  quote  this  headline  from  El 
Socialistay  the  organ  of  the  Spanish 
Labor  Party,  an  organization  reported 
to  endorse  the  Bolsheviki.  It  heads  an 
attack  upon  the  Moscow  leaders  quite 
as  bitter  and  violent  as  the  title  sug- 
gests. They  are  accused  of 

obstinately  maintaining  at  the  cost  of  in- 
calculable blood  and  suffering  a  dictator- 
ship against  the  proletariat.  .  .  .  They 
have  ruled  by  force  of  bayonets  and  by  lies 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  illiterate  and 
fanatical  masses.  .  .  .  Everything  has 
changed  in  Russia,  except  suffering,  misery, 
and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  self-conse- 
crated demigods  who  dream  that  they  are  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  their 
hands  Russia  is  now  becoming  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  international  capital,  an 
ideal  land  for  captains  of  industry  seeking  to 
exploit  natural  resources  and  labor. 
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Among  other  specimens  of  Spanish 
Labor  eloquence  contained  in  this  in- 
vective is  the  following:  — 

These  men,  who  deceive  no  one  by  their 
charlatan,  wordy  truculence,  find  them- 
selves to-day  completely  isolated,  and  face 
the  prospect  of  having  to  resign  their  lofty 
seats  of  power,  or  of  being  forcibly  ejected 
from  them  by  the  boots  of  an  outraged  na- 
tion, whose  innocence  and  credulity  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  aberrations  and  eccen- 
tricities of  the  epileptic  cranks  who  form  the 
Court  of  Great  Trotskii  I  of  all  the  Russians. 

Trotskii  recently  gave  a  public  in- 
terview in  Moscow  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  represented  at  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference. Referring  to  Secretary  Hughes' 
statement,  that  Russia's  recovery  was 
impossible  while  the  present  policies 
were  pursued  and  the  present  institu- 
tions continued  to  exist  in  that  coun- 
try, he  said :  — 

Every  peasant  and  every  workingman  in 
Russia  knows  from  bitter  experience  that 
the  White  Guard  armies  and  the  Entente 
Governments  are  responsible  for  our  eco- 
nomic prostration.  It  is  a  miracle  that  after 
three  years  of  civil  war,  following  on  the 
heels  of  three  years  of  foreign  war,  we  should 
have  anything  left  at  all  in  Russia.  Every 
peasant,  man  and  woman,  along  the  Volga, 
knows  that  the  devastation  wrought  by 
passing  armies,  first  the  Czechoslovaks  and 
then  Kolchak's  troops,  is  largely  responsible 
for  their  present  distress.  The  drought  of 
1921  was  but  the  last  straw  on  the  camtel's 
back.  We  regard  the  noble  and  generous 
measures  that  the  American  people  have 
taken  to  relieve  Russia  as  indicating  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  compensate  the 
starving  people  of  Russia  for  the  unjust 
duress  and  violence  practised  upon  them  by 
Wilson's  Administration. 

Commenting  more  especially  upon 
Mr.  Hughes'  reference  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1921, 
he  said: — 


We  are  always  ready  to  learn  and  are 
grateful  for  practical  advice.  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning,  however,  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  American  Government  are 
not  new.  They  merely  propose  to  recon- 
struct Russia  on  the  capitalist  plan  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  We  are 
recommended  to  restore  the  very  conditions 
that  brought  about  the  late  war — conditions 
that  carry  within  themselves  the  seed  of  new 
wars.  We  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
Tsars  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Great 
Republic  across  the  Atlantic;  but  that  did 
not  prevent  the  Tsar's  Government  from 
precipitating  the  greatest  catastrophe  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Trotskii  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  present  condition  of  Russia 
and  our  own  devastated  South  in  1865, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that  liber- 
ated the  slaves. 

The  Little  Entente  Powers  are  not  in 
entire  agreement  with  respect  to  Russia 
and  Russian  questions.  Belgrade,  which 
has  become  a  rallying-point  for  Russian 
monarchists  and  ultra-conservatives, 
several  of  whom  have  secured  appoint- 
ments in  the  University,  is  reported  to 
oppose  closer  relations  between  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  realm.  Ru- 
mania also  is  inclined  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. Since  these  two  countries  are 
mainly  agricultural  and  export  grain 
and  provisions,  they  are  not  overanx- 
ious to  encourage  the  resumption  of 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  reappearance 
of  that  competitor  in  European  markets. 

Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  inclined  to  favor 
facilitating  commerce  with  Russia. 
Czechoslovakia,  now  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industrial  countries  of  Europe, 
seeks  a  market  for  her  products  there, 
and  Poland  naturally  wishes  to  resume 
her  old  position  as  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  middleman  supplying 
merchandise  to  her  Western  neighbor. 
The  eventual  possession  of  Vilno  may 
greatly  strengthen  Poland's  interest  in 
the  speedy  economic  rehabilitation  of 
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Russia;  for  Vilno  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal portals  to  the  Russian  market. 

That  city  and  its  tributary  territories 
extending  indefinitely  westward  are 
characterized  by  a  delegate  to  the  re- 
cent Health  Congress  at  Warsaw  as 
*  the  land  of  typhus  and  cholera.*  This 
gentleman  describes  in  the  Journal  de 
Geneve  the  frightful  tragedy  that  has 
been  slowly  enacting  itself  for  months 
at  the  border  points  along  the  Poland- 
Russian  frontier.  Fully  half  of  the 
repatriated  Poles  arriving  from  Russia 
pass  through  Baranowitshi.  One  con- 
voy of  refugees,  that  left  Kazan  for 
this  place  with  1948  members,  lost  by 
illness  and  starvation  1299  of  these 
during  the  journey.  The  survivors 
brought  with  them  typhus  and  cholera. 

* 

Germany's  militant  democracy 

A  SPECIAL  correspondent  of  Vlnde- 
pendance  Beige,  a  bourgeois  Nationalist 
daily,  recently  sought  an  interview  with 
Eduard  Bernstein,  one  of  the  Nestors 
of  German  Socialism.  In  the  course  of 
this  interview,  Bernstein,  who  is  a  well- 
informed  and  acute  observer  of  political 
conditions,  said :  — 

We  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  Republi- 
can as  two  years  ago,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  when  one  considers  the  exagger- 
ated hopes  the  nation  had  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  disastrous  setback  that  these  hopes 
received.  Undoubtedly  the  middle  classes 
are  indifferent  toward  our  present  govern- 
ment —  more  so  than  they  themselves 
realize.  But  that  is  always  the  case.  In 
every  nation  a  determined  and  alert  minor- 
ity shapes  the  course  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  masses  follow.  In  Germany  that  de- 
termined minority  consists  of  the  organized 
workingmen.  You  cannot  get  the  advan- 
tage of  them.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the  people 
look  back  fondly  to  the  old  regime  as  the 
Age  of  Gold  and  ascribe  to  the  Republic 
their  present  humiliation  and  distress. 
These  people  are  so  disheartened  that  they 


have  little  power  of  effective  action.  Even 
they  repudiate  the  HohenzoUems.  They  are 
hoping  against  hope  for  some  vague  change. 

Most  of  the  working  people  would  like  a 
very  different  Republic  from  the  one  we 
have;  but  they  would  spring  to  arms  in  a 
moment  to  defend  the  present  government, 
were  it  seriously  threatened. 

Referring  to  the  possibility  of  a 
military  reaction,  Bernstein  said :  — 

Almost  anything  is  possible.  But  the 
probability  of  a  military  revolt  is  slight,  and 
the  chance  that  it  would  succeed  is  nil.  .  .  . 
A  mad  thirst  for  revenge,  incited  by  the 
constant  threats  and  harassments  of  the 
French  militarists,  exists  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.  During  the  war  our  people  did 
not  hate  France.  They  did  hate  England. 
Since  the  Armistice  they  have  learned  to 
hate  France.  French  policy  is  at  fault  there. 
I  deplore  the  support  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment gives  to  that  policy.  From  quite  early 
in  the  war,  the  preponderant  opinion  in 
Germany  was  that  Belgium  had  been  done 
an  unpardonable  wrong. 

Bernstein  expected  nothing  of  the 
Genoa  Conference.  When  asked  why 
he  had  voted  for  the  first  war  credit  as 
a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  —  it  will  be 
recalled  that  he  refused  to  vote  for  the 
later  credits,  —  he  said :  — 

What  determined  me,  and  practically  all 
of  my  Socialist  fellow  members,  was  our 
hatred  for  the  Tsar's  Government.  The 
menace  of  Russia  was  dangled  before  our 
eyes.  France  was  almost  lost  sight  of  for  the 
moment.  Furthermore,  our  dispatches  re- 
ported that  the  French  Army  had  invaded 
German  territory. 

* 

DISTRESSED  GERMAN  COLONIES  IN 
RUSSIA 

Before  the  war  the  most  prosperous 
rural  communities  in  Russia  were  the 
German  colonies.  They  contained  sev- 
eral million  people,  who  had  lived  in 
Russia  about  as  long  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  have  lived  in  America, 
and  were  equally  disassociated  from  the 
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land  of  their  ancestors.  Several  of  the 
most  important  of  these  colonies  lie  in 
the  path  of  the  present  famine.  They 
had  previously  suffered  relatively  more 
than  the  rest  of  Russia  from  the  effects 
of  the  war  and  the  revolution.  They 
were  distrusted  by  the  Tsar's  officers 
during  the  war.  Precisely  because  they 
were  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced 
rural  sections  of  the  Empire,  they  were 
most  affected  by  the  economic  dis- 
organization of  the  country.  They 
offered  the  richest  booty  to  marauding 
bands,  and  they  attracted  the  covetous 
attention  of  the  officials  of  both  the  Bol- 
shevist and  the  counter-revolutionary 
governments.  Moreover,  they  are  in 
the  part  of  Russia  that  has  been  longest 
and  most  continuously  afflicted  with 
civil  war. 

In  1912  and  1913  there  were  many 
prairie  communities  in  Southern  Russia 
where  an  American  might  easily  receive 
the  impression  that  he  was  driving 
through  a  prosperous  farming-section 
of  our  own  West.  According  to  the 
latest  reports,  some  of  these  communi- 
ties have  disappeared  entirely;  and 
those  that  survive  are  in  the  utmost 
distress. 

* 

WOMEN  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Opportunities  for  higher  education 
were  opened  to  women  in  the  present 
territories  of  Czechoslovakia  between 
1890,  when  secondary  schools  were 
established  for  them,  and  1900,  by 
which  date  they  were  admitted  to  the 
philosophical  and  medical  faculties  of 
Prague  University.  Since  Czechoslova- 
kia has  become  independent,  all  higher 
courses  of  study,  except  theology,  have 
been  opened  to  women,  and  restric- 
tions upon  their  admission  to  technical 
schools,  which  formerly  existed,  have 
been  swept  away. 

Not  only  are  women  given  practically 
the  same  privileges  as  men  in  public 


educational  institutions,  but  they  are 
rapidly  securing  a  foothold  in  the  high- 
er teaching  force,  though  hitherto  such 
appointments  have  been  only  provi- 
sional. In  principle,  however,  women 
may  be  appointed  to  any  chair  in  the 
universities.  The  young  republic  has 
repealed  the  former  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  married 
women  as  teachers,  or  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. If  a  teacher  leaves  the  profession 
on  account  of  marriage,  she  receives  a 
retirement  allowance,  graded  according 
to  her  length  of  service.  Women  are 
eligible  for  election  to  local  legislative 
bodies,  and  since  1919  have  been  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  juries. 

♦ 

A  LABOR  PARTY  CATECHISM 

Several  political  handbills  have  re- 
cently reached  the  office  of  the  Living 
Age,  mementos  of  the  by-elections  that 
have  recently  occurred  in  Great  Britain. 
Among  them  is  the  following  *  cate- 
chism,' circulated  among  various  de- 
partments by  the  Labor  Party.  While 
quite  as  biased  as  any  campaign  litera- 
ture would  be,  issued  in  the  United 
States,  it  throws  some  interesting  light 
upon  the  arguing-points  used  by  that 
Party  in  its  present  campaign  against 
the  Government :  — 

Who  scrapped  the  Agriculture  Act  and  re- 
duced the  Agricultural  Industry  to  chaos? 

The  Coalition  Government 

Who  refused  to  adopt  the  Sankey  Com- 
mission's Report,  and  thus  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Mining  dispute,  and  the 
present  starvation  wages  of  thousands  of 
miners?  The  Coalition  Government 

Who  called  upon  the  nation  to  practise 
economy,  but  threw  millions  away  in  Meso- 
potamia, Russia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  so  forth?        The  Coalition  Government 

Who,  by  reducing  educational  facilities, 
propose  to  make  your  children  pay  for  the 
war?  The  Coalition  Government 
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Who  has  brought  our  Export  Trade  to  ruin 
and  filled  the  streets  with  unemployed  by 
pursuing  a  wicked  and  shortsighted  For- 
eign Policy?         The  Coalition  Government 

Who  promised  to  make  England  a  fit  place 
for  heroes  to  live  in,  but  now  offers  an  emi- 
gration ticket  instead? 

The  Coalition  Government 

Who  desires  to  strengthen  the  House  of 
Lords  and  so  create  a  constitutional  obstacle 
to  Democratic  Legislation? 

The  Coalition  Government 

Who  promised  400,000  houses,  but  scrapped 
the  scheme  before  one  third  of  the  number 
have  been  built?  The  Coalition  Government 

Who  let  loose  the  Black  and  Tans  on  Ire- 
land, but  were  ultimately  forced  to  adopt 
Labor's  Policy  to  save  the  situation? 

The  Coalition  Government 

MINOR  NOTES 

Die  Voss  of  Berlin  summarizes  in  a 
recent  issue  the  report  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  for  1921.  The  quantity 
of  merchandise  that  crossedthe  wharves 
of  the  Company  last  year  was  twice 
as  great  as  during  the  year  before. 
During  the  season,  70,360  tons  were 
added  to  the  fleet,  27  new  ocean-steam- 
ers having  been  completed  that  year. 
At  present  the  Company  has  43  vessels 
under  construction,  totaling  just  under 
200,000  tons  capacity.  In  addition, 
the  Company  has  bought  two  passen- 
ger-steamers and  four  freight-steamers 
from  the  Allies.  The  present  carrying 
capacity  of  the  fleet  is  408,000  tons, 
approximately  one  third  of  what  it  was 
immediately  before  the  war.  The  al- 
liance between  the  Hamburg-American 
Company  and  the  United  American 
line,  or  Harriman  group,  has  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

A  Hamburg  company,  operating  a 
small  fleet  of  sailing  vessels,  proposed 


to  christen  them  Pirate^  Boche,  Hun, 
and  Fourteen  Points,  but,  according  to 
a  report  from  Hamburg,  it  has  been 
requested  by  the  Central  Government 
*  to  desist  from  this  form  of  irony/ 

Among  the  difficulties  facing  the 
North  Irish  Government  is  unemploy- 
ment. Well  toward  seventy  thousand 
of  all  classes  and  creeds,  including  not 
less  than  eight  thousand  ex-service 
men,  are  out  of  work.  This  complicates 
the  situation  politically,  because  Cath- 
olic workers  have  been  expelled  from 
the  shipyards  by  the  Protestant  work- 
ers. So  long  as  the  present  unemploy- 
ment continues,  the  argument  is  used 
that  ex-service  men  shall  have  prefer- 
ence when  new  men  are  taken  on  by  the 
works;  and  it  chances  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  are  Protestants.  It 
is  predicted  that  when  employment 
conditions  are  better  in  Belfast,  the 
friction  within  labor  ranks  is  likely  to 
subside. 

The  New  Statesman  says  that  Lon- 
don has  not  had  so  many  beggars 
within  living  memory  as  to-day,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  they  have  none  of  the 
romance  of  beggary. 

They  are  prosaic,  dull,  hopeless.  Most  of 
them  look  as  if  they  had  been  born  to  be 
commonplace  citizens,  earning  a  more  or 
less  honest  living  like  you  and  me.  To  speak 
strictly,  indeed,  they  are  not  beggars,  but 
collectors.  They  stand  on  the  curb;  they 
wait  in  the  doorways  of  restaurants;  they 
haunt  the  streets  of  the  respectable.  All 
the  time  they  keep  shaking  their  narrow 
white  boxes,  and  asking  for  more.  They 
vary  from  the  sullen  to  the  responsive. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  demand  a  right  rather 
than  to  beg  a  favor.  They  believe  that 
there  is  money  somewhere,  and  it  is  only 
just  that  it  should  be  shared.  It  is  the  habit 
of  civilized  societies,  at  the  end  of  a  great 
war,  to  provide  curbs  fit  for  heroes  to  stand. 
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[For  several  weeks  'prior  to  the  Genoa  Conference  significant  allusions  in  the  European  press 
presaged  the  approaching  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  following  article  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  since  the  war.] 

From  UEcho  de  Paris,  March  8,  24 
(Clbkical  Dailt) 


Gbemant  has  profited  for  centuries 
by  her  common  frontier  with  Russia. 
Many  of  her  children  have  found  homes 
in  the  latter  country.  Most  Western 
nations  that  exported  goods  and  in- 
vested capital  in  Russia,  buying  munic- 
ipal and  railway  bonds  and  shares  in 
manufacturing  companies,  did  not  send 
personal  representatives  to  that  coun- 
try, except  an  occasional  engineer  or 
technical  expert.  But  Germany  ex- 
ported men  and  women  to  her  eastern 
neighbor,  a  majority  of  whom  became 
farmers  and  retail  traders.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1914,  there  were  sev- 
eral million  German-speaking  residents 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars. 

These  colonies,  we  should  observe  at 
once,  were  not  located  along  the  fron- 
tier, as  one  would  naturally  expect,  or 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  border.  A 
study  of  Russian  population  statistics 
reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  residents  of  German  ex- 
traction in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where 
we  would  expect  it  to  be  largest,  was 
much  lower  than  in  other  regions.  Emi- 
grants from  Germany  hunted  out  the 
richest  land.  In  the  very  heart  of  Rus- 
sia, within  the  governments  of  Samara 
md  Saratov,  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  population  was  of  German  blood 
md  descent.  The  settlers  in  that  region 
mark  the  farther  end  of  a  broad  zone 
'hat  begins  near  Petrograd  and  in- 
cludes practically  all  Western  Russia, 
ixtending  across  the  fertile  Steppes  of 
he  South>  embracing  Crimea  and  the 


Caucasus,  then  curving  and  ascending 
the  Volga  as  far  as  Kazan,  where  it 
divides  and  thrusts  forth  a  branch  of 
German-speaking  territory  as  far  as 
the  Southern  Urals. 

These  settlers  own  and  cultivate 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  are  extensively 
engaged  in  retail  trade  and  manufac- 
turing, and  hold  high  government  and 
professional  positions.  Little  by  little, 
Germany  had  thus  thrown  a  net  around 
Russia  that  insured  the  German  race 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  its  fertile 
land  and  minerals. 

This  brief  review  is  pertinent  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  the  war  and  the  Bol- 
shevist Revolution,  the  number  of 
Germans  in  Russia  is  still  large.  A 
map  recently  published  by  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Nationalities,  giving 
the  boundaries  of  the  allied  and  autono- 
mous territories,  shows  a  region  as 
large  as  a  French  department,  named 
*The  German  Commune  of  the  Volga.' 

Now  this  past  history  will  necessarily 
determine  the  future  policy  of  Germany 
toward  Russia,  especially  since  the 
former  country  has  now  lost  her  colo- 
nies and  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  her  natural  wealth  by  the  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Saar  Basin,  and 
Upper  Silesia. 

Since  Germany  must  have  raw  mate- 
rials and  new  outlets  for  her  manufac- 
tures, she  must  study  carefully  where 
to  direct  her  emigrants  and  where  to 
ship  her  goods.  Even  before  the  war, 
she  regarded  Russia  as  a  sort  of  Prom- 
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ised  Land,  an  indispensable  base  for 
her  future  industrial  expansion.  Now 
she  regards  that  land  as  an  indispen- 
sable source  of  raw  materials,  an  equal- 
ly indispensable  market,  and  a  refuge 
for  her  surplus  population;  and  she 
proposes  to  create  ties  with  Russia  that 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  when 
she  fights  her  great  future  war  of  ven- 
geance and  conquest. 

When  Germany  facilitated  the  return 
of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  to  Russia,  her 
sole  purpose  was  to  destroy  that  coun- 
try's military  resistance.  She  had  no 
idea  that  the  Soviet  regime  would  take 
root  and  flourish  there.  Bolshevism 
was  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  she 
expected  to  crush  it  as  soon  as  it  had 
served  her  immediate  purpose. 

Contrary  to  her  anticipations,  Bol- 
shevism became  firmly  established  in 
Russia;  and  simultaneously  Germany's 
defeat  prevented  her  from  crushing 
the  Bolsheviki. 

Unquestionably  Germany's  hand  was 
at  work  in  the  various  military  expedi- 
tions launched  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
against  the  Soviet  regime.  She  furnish- 
ed arms  and  munitions  to  the  leaders 
of  those  enterprises.  But  we  cannot 
truly  say  that  Germany  seriously  con- 
sidered overthrowing  the  Bolsheviki  by 
force  after  her  own  defeat.  Presumably 
better  informed  than  were  the  Allies  of 
true  conditions  in  that  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  Germans  resid- 
ing there,  she  had  no  faith  in  the  success 
of  Denikin  and  Kolchak,  believing  that 
the  moment  the  Entente  ceased  to  send 
armies  to  Russia,  native  troops  would 
prove  incapable  of  resisting  the  Red 
forces. 

Consistently  with  this,  Germany  be- 
gan, as  early  as  1919,  to  make  over- 
tures for  business  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  She  believed  that, 
although  the  chaos  in  Russia  might 
prevent  her  realizing  at  once  her  ulti- 


mate political  projects  in  that  country, 
she  might  open  a  profitable  market 
there  for  her  manufactures,  that  would 
be  paid  for  in  gold,  precious  stones, 
and  the  raw  materials  that  Russia  still 
had  in  stock.  It  was  with  this  object 
in  view  that  Germany  sent  an  Investi- 
gating Committee  to  that  country. 

Speaking  in  the  Reichstag  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1921,  Dr.  Simons,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  said  that  Germany  was  ar- 
ranging for  such  a  commission  to  visit 
Russia.  *We  have  tried  to  establish 
connections  with  the  Cooperatives. 
The  delay  in  accomplishing  this  is  due 
to  the  Moscow  Government,  which 
imposed  a  number  of  conditions  that 
Berlin  accepted  without  gaining  any- 
thing thereby.' 

None  the  less,  German  persistence 
began  to  have  efi'ect,  and  after  Febru- 
ary 1921  there  was  rapid  progress. 
From  this  month,  in  fact,  dates  the  re- 
sumption of  commercial  intercourse 
between  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  a  pro- 
tocol was  signed  at  Moscow  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  Foreign  Oflfice 
and  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  to 
regulate  provisionally  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Commercial 
delegations  were  to  be  attached  to  the 
delegations  already  established  at  Mos- 
cow and  Berlin  in  order  to  insure  free 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
Among  other  things,  this  agreement 
regulated  passports  and  visas  required 
of  citizens  of  either  country  when  j 
traveling  in  the  other.  It  guaranteed 
the  inviolability  of  the  property  of 
Germans  who  might  settle  in  Russia, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Soviet 
authorities,  in  order  to  engage  in  busi-  j 
ness  there. 

The  German  Commercial  Delegation 
in  Russia  was  commissioned  to  defend 
the  economic  interests  of  the  German 
Commonwealth.  It  supervised  nego- 
tiations with  all  the  Soviet  Committees 
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that  had  a  voice  in  regulating  foreign 
trade,  and  registered  contracts  con- 
cluded in  Russia  between  the  Soviet 
representatives  and  German  citizens. 
Finally,  by  Article  Thirteen,  which  was 
far  more  favorable  to  the  Germans 
than  to  the  Russians,  the  Russian 
Government  obligated  itself  to  refer  to 
arbitration  all  disputes  occurring  in 
Russia  itself  that  might  arise  out  of 
business  transactions  between  the  two 
countries  and  their  citizens;  at  the 
same  time  it  agreed  that  all  similar 
disputes  occurring  in  Germany  should 
be  decided  by  German  courts. 

From  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Russia 
have  grown  constantly  closer.  Krassin, 
in  the  old  days  an  engineer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Hugo  Stinnes,  appeared  at 
Berlin  and  reorganized  the  Soviet 
Delegation  with  his  usual  thoroughness 
and  efficiency.  Krestinskii  established 
himself  at  the  German  capital  as  Soviet 
Ambassador,  while  Dr.  Wiedenfeld 
was  appointed  Germany's  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  Moscow.  Several  consulates 
were  opened,  including  a  Bolshevist 
Consulate  at  Stettin  and  a  German 
Consulate  at  Petrograd.  Committees  of 
German  business  men  visited  Russia;  a 
German  Government  Commercial  Bu- 
reau was  established  at  Odessa  in  July, 
another  at  Petrograd  in  August,  and  a 
third  and  still  more  important  one  at 
Moscow,  to  supplement  the  labors  of 
the  delegates  already  there. 

At  the  same  time  Professor  Lomono- 
sov,  representing  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, ordered  seven  hundred  locomo- 
tives in  Germany,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  are  to  be  furnished  by 
Henschel  and  Company,  of  Cassel,  and 
the  remainder  by  seventeen  other  Ger- 
man locomotive  works.  The  price  was 
two  million  paper  marks  (equivalent 
at  present  exchange  to  less  than  seven 
thousand  dollars  American  currency) 
per  locomotive,  the  total  cost  being 


covered  by  a  gold  deposit  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. The  earliest  deliveries  on  this 
order  reached  Russia  in  November  and 
December  1921,  and  January  1922. 

During  the  first  three  months  of 
1921,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  tons  of  merchandise  were  im- 
ported into  Russia.  Dr.  Simons  de- 
clared in  the  Reichstag  a  year  ago  this 
April:  *We  should  turn  our  faces 
toward  the  East,  for  it  is  there  that  we 
shall  send  our  surplus  of  intellectual 
and  economic  products.' 

During  the  second  three  months  of 
1921,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  known  as  the  Deutsche 
Russische  Transport  Gesellschaft,  was 
organized  to  handle  business  with  Pet- 
rograd, where  warehouses  were  prompt- 
ly opened.  Half  of  the  capital  of  this 
company  is  supplied  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  controls 
shipments  not  only  by  sea  but  also  by 
land. 

Last  August  Mr.  Hermann,  head  of 
the  German  Delegation  to  Moscow, 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Soviet  Com- 
missar of  Agriculture  for  heavy  deliv- 
eries of  seed  grain  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. These  are  to  be  paid  for  in 
products,  the  Soviet  Government  bind- 
ing itself  to  deliver  in  return  specified 
quantities  of  flax  and  timber.  In  De- 
cember a  supplementary  treaty  was 
signed,  reestablishing  free  telegraph 
communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  the  same  month  a  German 
consortium  received  an  agricultural 
grant  of  several  thousand  of  acres  of 
land  in  Southern  Russia.  The  same 
month,  also,  the  Engineering  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Commissariat 
of  Foreign  Trade  commissioned  its  rep- 
resentative. Professor  Lomonosov,  to 
place  in  Germany  additional  orders  for 
rails,  locomotives,  and  other  equip- 
ment. These  were  given  to  Krupp*s, 
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Oberschlesische  Stahlwerke,  Thyssen- 
Hiitte,  Rheinstahl-Bochumer-Verein, 
and  others.  The  total  payments  in- 
volved were  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
million  dollars  in  American  currency. 

Advertisements  are  often  seen  in 
German  newspapers  for  mechanics  and 
metal  workers  to  go  to  Russia,  and 
thousands  of  skilled  artisans  have  al- 
ready left  or  are  preparing  to  leave  for 
that  country.  Our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Baltic  provinces  con- 
stantly report  the  arrival  of  such  par- 
ties of  Germans  on  their  way  to  Russia, 
particularly  by  way  of  Reval. 

Upon  the  whole,  Germany  attained 
tangible  results  during  1921.  German 
exports  to  Russia  mounted  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Of  some  twenty  million 
poods  of  merchandise  unloaded  during 
that  year  at  Petrograd,  a  full  third 
came  from  Germany;  of  the  230  steam- 
ers that  arrived  at  that  port,  106  were 
German;  of  the  1,551,170  poods  of 
machinery  and  metal  products  arriving 
in  October  1921,  1,534,452  poods  were 
from  Germany. 

Mr.  MUller,  an  engineer  who  is  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Economic  Bu- 
reau for  Restoring  Trade  with  Russia, 
said  in  an  interview  to  German  press 
representatives  last  December,  that  a 
group  of  bankers,  exporters,  and  manu- 
facturers, including  sixty-eight  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  corporations, 
scientific  societies,  and  labor  bodies  in 
Germany,  proposed  to  organize  in  the 
near  future  a  Central  German-Russian 
Bank  that  would  have  branches  in  all 
of  the  principal  Russian  cities.  It  is 
also  planned  to  establish  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the  same 
point.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
consented  to  guarantee  the  branches  of 
a  bank  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
full  independence  of  action. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  the 
Rosta,  or  official  Russian  Telegraph 
Bureau,  announced  that  after  the  sixth 


of  that  month  the  German  National 
Bank  and  the  Dresden  Bank  had  agreed 
to  recognize  the  drafts  of  the  Soviet 
National  Bank.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  National  Bank  directed  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Berlin  to  deposit  sev- 
eral million  marks  with  the  German 
National  Bank.  The  same  day  the 
Soviet  National  Bank  drew  its  first 
check  against  the  German  National 
Bank  for  fifteen  millions  of  marks. 
Thus,  after  an  interruption  of  more 
than  seven  years,  banking  relations 
were  restored  between  Russia  and 
Germany. 

Late  in  January,  Pravda  and  Kras- 
naya  Gazeta  reported  that  the  East- 
European  Credit  Bank  of  Konigsberg, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  operating  with 
German  Government  funds,  had  just 
concluded  a  new  contract  with  the 
Soviet  Government  for  a  large  order  of 
locomotives  in  Germany,  amounting 
to  several  hundred  million  paper  marks. 
These  were  to  be  paid  for  partly  in  cash, 
partly  in  long-term  obligations,  and 
partly  in  mineral  concessions. 

On  the  same  date  the  German  North- 
western Bank  opened  a  credit  of  five 
hundred  million  marks  in  favor  of  the 
Central  Union  of  Russian  Cooperatives, 
to  enable  the  latter  to  purchase  German 
goods.  This  credit  was  to  be  repayable 
in  Russian  raw  materials,  to  be  priced 
by  the  regular  Hamburg  quotations  at 
time  of  delivery. 

Last  of  all,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  recently  authorized  the  reopening 
of  the  German  consulates  at  Kazan, 
Baku,  Tiflis,  Rostov-on-the-Don,  Ba- 
tum,  Sebastopol,  Kiev,  and  Nikolaev. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this? 
Germany  is  clearly  establishing  her 
trade  and  industry  more  firmly  in  Rus- 
sia with  every  day  that  passes.  But 
Russia  cannot  continue  to  pay  cash 
for  what  she  buys.  Her  recent  heavy 
orders  in  Germany  have  been  financed 
by  the  German  banks. 
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However,  Soviet  rule,  legal  insecurity 
md  uncertainty,  ruined  railways,  and 
the  general  distress  prevailing  in  Rus- 
sia, limit  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. So  long  as  Soviet  Russia  had 
^old,  Germany  supplied  her  neighbor 
with  merchandise  paid  for  in  cash,  in 
quantities  that  added  materially  to  the 
prosperity  of  her  industries.  Now, 
however,  Russia's  stock  of  gold  is 
running  low.  The  Soviet  Government 
is  jealously  guarding  what  is  left  for 
use  in  foreign  propaganda.  Her  stock 
of  raw  materials  is  also  coming  to  an 
end.  Some  new  medium  of  exchange 
must  be  discovered.   Therefore  Ger- 


many is  importuning  Europe  and 
America  to  aid  Russia,  to  give  her 
credit,  knowing  that  this  will  benefit 
Germany  first  and  foremost.  Such  a 
scheme  as  this  lies  behind  the  fine  pro- 
jects of  Hugo  Stinnes  and  Walter 
Rathenau  to  organize  a  consortium 
to  exploit  Russia.  Germany  has  her 
representatives  everywhere  in  that 
country.  She  knows  all  the  details  of 
business  life  and  economic  conditions 
there.  She  can  supply  manufactures 
promptly  to  its  markets;  and  has  her 
plans  carefully  arranged  to  seize  those 
markets  the  moment  opportunity  ap- 
pears. 
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[In  addition  to  the  personal  intrigues  and  rancors  here  described,  an  unmentioned  pditi- 
eal  factor  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.  He  was 
thought  to  favor  elevating  the  Slavic  territories  and  races  under  Hapsburg  rule  to  equality 
with  the  German  and  Hungarian  territories,  thus  converting  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a 
Triple  Monarchy,  a  project  bitterly  opposed  by  the  two  privileged  nationalities,  and  also  by 
partisans  of  a  'Greater  Serbia.'] 


From  La  Revue  de  Franoe,  April  1 
(Pams  Literary  and  Political  Semi-Monthlt) 


During  the  spring  of  1914  alarming 
reports  were  current  regarding  the 
health  of  the  old  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Francis  Joseph.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  such  rumors  had  been  heard. 
Some  years  before,  when  performing 
military  service  on  the  desolate  plateau 
of  Larzac,  the  author  of  these  lines  re- 
ceived from  the  editorial  office  of  an  im- 
portant Paris  daily  an  urgent  telegram 
directing  him  to  send  at  once  an  obitu- 
ary notice  upon  Francis  Joseph,  who 
was  reported  to  be  very  ill  and  not  ex- 


pected to  live.  Out  there  on  Larzac 
Plateau,  in  a  tent,  without  notes  or 
even  as  much  as  a  lead  pencil,  that  was 
something  of  an  assignment.  This  time, 
however,  the  reports  seemed  serious. 
For  several  weeks  they  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  cabinets  and  diplomats. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  character 
and  personal  qualities  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent, Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
became  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest. 
Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  moved  Kaiser  William  II  to  visit 
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the  Archduke,  on  the  twelfth  of  June, 
at  his  castle  at  Konopicht.  The  fact 
that  the  Kaiser  was  accompanied  by 
Von  Tirpitz,  just  then  the  trusted 
military  adviser  and  favorite  of  his 
sovereign,  emphasized  the  important 
character  of  the  meeting. 

What  was  said  during  this  famous 
interview?  What  was  its  real  object, 
and  what  results  were  anticipated  from 
it? 

Imaginative  historians  —  many  of 
them  are  abundantly  endowed  with 
that  quality  —  and  journalists  were 
given  free  rein.  They  imagined  several 
hypotheses,  some  of  which  were  very 
clever. 

It  will  repay  us  better,  however,  to 
keep  close  to  facts  and  official  docu- 
ments. On  June  17,  1914,  immediately 
after  the  interview,  Tschirschky,  the 
German  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  wrote 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  at  Berlin:  — 

Count  Berchtold  has  been  invited  to 
Konopicht  by  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 
After  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  left,  this 
Minister  told  me  that  the  Archduke  was 
greatly  gratified  with  the  results  of  the 
Kaiser's  visit.  They  talked  over  everything 
and  were  absolutely  in  accord  upon  every 
subject. 

A  marginal  note  by  William  II  ap- 
pended to  this  report  shows  that  much 
attention  was  given  to  Rumania.  The 
conduct  of  Hungary,  whose  officials 
were  persecuting  and  tyrannizing  over 
the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania,  pre- 
vented Rumania,  even  if  she  so  desired, 
from  joining  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Scarcely  had  he  returned  from  Ko- 
nopicht to  Vienna,  when  Berchtold, 
whose  indolence  was  the  least  of  his 
faults,  wrote  a  memorandum  on  Aus- 
tria's status  in  the  Balkans.  He  said: 
*The  situation  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
endurable. Russia  is  endeavoring  to 
form  a  Balkan  confederation  directed 
against  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  With 
this  in  view,  she  is  trying  to  win  Ru- 


mania, whose  relations  with  Austria 
are  rapidly  becoming  worse.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  sketch  in  sombre  hues  the 
history  of  relations  between  Austria 
and  Rumania,  which  were  certainly 
not  improving.  In  fact,  they  were 
steadily  growing  worse. 

Berlin  was  urging  energetically,  and 
the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  had  long  been 
practising,  a  policy  of  *  quiet  waiting 
and  friendly  remonstrance.'  Had  it 
depended  on  Austria  alone,  this  over- 
solicitous  attitude  toward  Rumania 
would  have  been  modified  long  since. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
had  shown  on  several  occasions  a  dis-  , 
position  to  take  a  sterner  attitude,  j 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  1913,  when 
Rumania  joined  Serbia  and  Greece,  de- 
clared war  on  Bulgaria,  and  suddenly  j 
invaded  that  country's  territory.  How- 
ever, Germany  was  anxious  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  a  nation  under  a 
Hohenzollern  monarch,  and  to  prevent 
that  Kingdom  from  joining  her  enemies. 
So  she  held  a  firm  rein  over  Austria's 
impulses. 

Berchtold's  report  ended  with  this 
paragraph,  which  constituted  almost  a 
threat  to  Russia:  — 

For  these  reasons  the  men  in  control  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
convinced  that  it  is  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  that  Monarchy  and  of  Germany,  in 
view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Balkan  crisis, 
to  oppose  promptly  and  energetically  a 
development  that  Russia  is  eagerly  foster- 
ing and  methodically  accomplishing,  and 
that,  if  allowed  to  develop  further,  cannot 
be  prevented. 

This  was  the  moral  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Ballplatz,  the  Vienna 
Foreign  Office,  at  the  moment  when 
Francis  Ferdinand  left  for  Bosnia.  ji 

Early  in  June  the  Vienna  newspapers  fl 
announced  that  Grand  Manoeuvres  ■ 
would  be  held  in  Bosnia,  on  the  Serbian  ■ 
frontier,  under  the  direction  of  the  ■ 
Archduke  himself.   The  Royal  Heir  I ; 
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would  make  his  formal  entrance  into 
Serajevo,  the  capital,  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June.  This  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kossovo,  a 
day  of  national  mourning  for  the  Serbs 
of  Serbia  and  Bosnia. 

By  choosing  this  place  for  the  Grand 
Manoeuvres  and  this  day  for  entering 
Serajevo,  the  Government  served  no- 
tice, or  rather  served  a  scarcely  dis- 
guised threat,  upon  its  southern  neigh- 
bor, Austria-Hungary  paraded  her 
military  forces  before  the  very  gates 
of  the  Serbian  realm,  as  if  to  say  that 
she  was  ready  to  use  them  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

On  June  23,  Francis  Ferdinand  and 
his  wife  arrived  at  Ilidze,  a  little  sum- 
mer resort  a  few  miles  from  Serajevo, 
situated  in  beautiful  country  near  the 
source  of  the  Bosnia  River.  The  largest 
hotel  had  been  requisitioned  for  the 
royal  party,  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  their  reception.  The 
Duchess  was  to  remain  here,  while  her 
husband  directed  the  manoeuvres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mostar. 

In  this  connection  the  Bosnische  Post, 
the  principal  German  newspaper  of 
Bosnia,  printed  an  editorial  dwelling 
upon  the  military  strength  of  Austria, 
concluding  with  the  following  admoni- 
tory advice  to  the  Serbs :  — 

This  military  demonstration  will  lead 
back  to  the  straight  road  of  patriotism  those 
of  our  Slavic  fellow  citizens  who  fancy  that 
conspiracy  and  plotting  will  enable  them  to 
undermine  the  rights  which  the  Monarchy 
possesses  to  those  provinces,  rights  that  are 
as  dear  to  her  as  are  the  youngest  children 
of  a  family  to  their  parents. 

While  the  Archduke  was  absent  the 
Duchess,  with  several  members  of 
her  suite,  often  went  about  Serajevo 
incognito.  She  visited  the  great  Cath- 
olic Church,  convents,  synagogues, 
mosques,  and  bazaars;  but  she  ostenta- 
tiously refrained  from  visiting  the 
Serbian  Cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the 


principal  architectural  monuments  of 
the  town. 

On  Sunday,  June  28,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Archduke 
and  the  Duchess  left  Ilidze  in  an  auto- 
mobile. General  Potiorek,  the  provin- 
cial governor,  and  Lieutenant  von 
Merrizzi,  the  Archduke's  aid-de-camp, 
accompanied  them  in  the  same  vehicle. 
The  Heir  Apparent  was  in  full  uniform 
as  generalissimo,  and  wore  all  his  deco- 
rations. The  Duchess  wore  a  white 
gown  and  a  large  hat.  Three  automo- 
biles followed,  carrying  the  prefect  of 
police,  a  government  commissioner, 
and  several  high  officers  and  officials. 
It  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  cover 
the  four  or  five  miles  between  Ilidze 
and  the  city.  The  party  entered  Seraje- 
vo through  the  new  suburbs  on  the 
south. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia  is 
crowded  into  a  narrow  valley  at  the 
foot  of  high  mountains,  and  in  spite  of 
many  years  of  Austrian  rule  it  still  re- 
tains its  Mohammedan  character.  Nu- 
merous minarets  break  the  sky  line.  In 
the  older  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  place  where  such  a  crime 
as  was  about  to  be  committed  could  be 
more  easily  accomplished,  provided,  of 
course,  special  precautions  were  not 
taken.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  a  town  where  such  precautions 
could  be  taken  more  successfully  if  they 
were  desired.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  settle  the  party's  exact  route  and 
to  place  it  under  guard.  The  people 
were  kept  well  in  hand  by  the  Austrian 
authorities,  who  were  exceedingly  ex- 
acting and  severe  in  districts  having  a 
large  Serbian  population. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  House  had  visited 
Serajevo.  In  1910  the  old  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  was  received  there  with 
great  ceremony.  The  authorities  took 
the  necessary  steps,  and  although  the 
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hatred  of  the  Austrians  was  very  intense 
just  then,  not  the  slightest  untoward 
incident  occurred.  This  very  year, 
1914,  another  Archduke,  Francis  Salva- 
tor,  had  visited  the  town,  representing 
the  imperial  family  in  a  Corpus  Christi 
procession.  Strict  precautions  were 
taken  on  that  occasion.  All  streets  were 
carefully  guarded  by  soldiers  and  police 
agents.  During  the  period  immediately 
preceding,  a  close  watch  had  been  kept 
over  all  passengers  arriving  at  the  rail- 
way station.  The  Archduke  walked  in 
this  procession  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
cordon  of  Hungarian  troops. 

Such  measures  as  these  should  have 
been  multiplied  when  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand visited  the  city.  But  not  a  single 
precaution  was  taken.  All  witnesses 
agree  as  to  this.  There  were  soldiers 
enough,  because  several  army  corps  had 
been  assembled  for  the  neighboring 
manoeuvres.  But  there  were  no  details 
of  troops  to  guard  the  Heir  Apparent, 
and  naturally  no  troops  lined  the  route. 
In  truth,  had  it  been  designed  to  send 
the  Archduke  to  his  death,  no  greater 
neglect  of  precautions  would  have  been 
possible. 

It  was  glorious  weather.  Very  few 
people  were  in  the  streets.  The  Serbs, 
who  form  a  majority  of  the  population, 
did  not  leave  their  houses.  That  morn- 
ing the  local  newspapers  had  contented 
themselves  with  publishing,  framed  in 
the  national  colors,  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Kossovo. 

After  a  short  halt  before  the  building 
occupied  by  the  post  and  telegraph  of- 
fices, where  the  staff  was  presented  to 
the  Archduke,  his  automobile  departed 
down  the  quay  that  borders  the  little 
river,  at  this  time  almost  dry,  that  flows 
through  the  town.  A  young  man  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  next  to  the  river 
took  several  steps  toward  the  automo- 
bile of  the  Archduke,  and  threw  a  black 
object  which  he  held  in  his  hand  toward 
him.  The  chauffeur  observed  him,  and 


put  on  more  speed.  The  bomb,  for  such 
it  was,  fell  into  the  hood  of  the  uncov- 
ered automobile.  Francis  Ferdinand, 
with  extraordinary  coolness,  seized  it 
and  threw  it  out  into  the  road.  It  ex- 
ploded at  that  moment,  wounding  his; 
aid-de-camp  slightly  in  the  head,  andl 
causing  much  more  serious  injury  to  the 
legs  of  a  forest  guard  who  was  stationed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  automobile  halted  a  hundred! 
yards  farther  on.  Francis  Ferdinand! 
was  worried  over  the  condition  of  the; 
wounded  men,  and  said:  *Come  on!I 
The  fellow 's  a  madman!  Gentlemen,, 
let  us  proceed  with  our  programme!" 
His  courage  and  coolness  cannot  be; 
doubted.  We  have  specific  testimony 
as  to  this  from  Frenchmen  who  were 
present  at  the  scene. 

The  man  who  threw  the  bomb  sprang 
into  the  river-bed  and  tried  to  flee.  Two 
police  agents  started  after  him.  One  of 
them  threatened  the  fugitive  with  his 
revolver,  whereupon  the  man  halted 
and  was  captured,  and  taken  to  the 
military  prison.  He  proved  to  be  a 
young  Serbian  compositor,  named  Ca- 
brinovitch,  nineteen  years  old,  who  had 
come  from  Belgrade,  with  the  bomb 
already  in  his  possession,  several  days 
before. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that 
after  this  first  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
the  Archduke  the  authorities  would 
have  cleared  the  streets,  changed  the 
route,  and  if  necessary  stopped  the 
ceremonies.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  done.  Their  imprudence,  if  it  was 
not  designed,  is  so  inexplicable  as  to 
border  on  the  incredible.  The  party 
went  on  to  the  City  Hall,  where  a  for- 
mal reception  was  to  be  given  them. 
Reports  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion soon  spread  among  the  people,  and 
the  streets,  which  had  hitherto  been 
sparsely  filled,  were  crowded. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  City  Building, 
the  mayor,  who  had  written  out  his 
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Speech  of  welcome,  was  reading  it  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  without  changing 
a  single  syllable.  To  say  the  least,  it 
did  not  suit  the  occasion.  It  dilated 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people  and  the 
overwhelming  joy  with  which  they 
welcomed  the  Heir  Apparent.  The 
Archduke,  who  was  naturally  quick- 
tempered and  outspoken,  could  not  re- 
strain himself.  He  roughly  interrupted 
the  poor  burgomaster  with:  *  Enough  of 
that!  What!  I  make  you  a  visit  and 
you  receive  me  with  bombs!  What  do 
you  mean  by  talking  of  loyalty?'  His 
wife,  who  was  standing  close  to  his  side, 
and  who  had  a  great  influence  over  him, 
quietly  took  him  by  the  arm.  He  at 
once  became  calm,  and  resumed  in  a 
gentler  voice:  *Now  go  on!' 

The  burgomaster,  somewhat  put  out 
by  the  incident,  finished  his  address  the 
best  he  could.  This  ended  the  recep- 
tion. The  Archduke  made  no  reply.  He 
refused  to  receive  the  city  officials. 

Just  as  the  party  was  leaving, 
Francis  Ferdinand  decided  to  go  to  the 
military  hospital  to  learn  the  condition 
of  his  aid-de-camp,  who  had  been  taken 
there.  He  wished  his  wife  to  return 
immediately  to  Ilidze.  The  Duchess 
absolutely  refused  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, saying:  * Nein,  gerade  in  der 
Gefahr  hrauchst  du  mich!'  —  'No,  it  is 
in  time  of  danger  that  you  need  me!' 

We  must  admit  that  she  showed 
courage  and  even  greatness  of  soul  on 
that  occasion. 

Just  before  entering  his  automobile 
the  Archduke  asked  if  they  had  arrested 
the  man  who  threw  the  bomb.  He  was 
told  that  they  had.  Thereupon  he  ex- 
claimed : '  Hang  him  as  soon  as  you  can, 
or  else  Vienna  will  send  him  a  decora- 
tion!' 

It  seems  utterly  incredible,  but  even 
after  this  attack,  when  the  Archduke's 
party  was  about  to  traverse  the  narrow 
city  streets,  by  this  time  thronged  with 
people,  the  military  and  civic  authori- 
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ties  still  insisted  on  taking  no  precau- 
tions. It  is  said  that  Count  Francis 
Harrach,  of  the  Archduke's  staff,  ex- 
pressed to  General  Potiorek,  while  they 
were  still  in  the  City  Hall,  his  great 
surprise  that  no  guards  had  been  placed 
along  the  route.  Potiorek  swelled  up 
with  importance,  and  repHed :  *  Do  you 
think  that  Serajevo  is  full  of  assassins? 
Don 't  you  know,  anyway,  that  two  such 
attempts  are  never  made  the  same  day  ? ' 

With  this  confident  assurance  by  the 
General,  whose  poise  we  cannot  help 
admiring,  the  party  left.  The  Archduke 
and  the  Duchess  were  in  the  back  of 
the  automobile,  while  General  Potiorek 
sat  in  front  with  the  chauffeur  to  indi- 
cate the  route,  which  the  driver  did  not 
know.  The  pavements  and  the  side- 
walks were  packed  with  people.  There 
were  no  police  or  soldiers  whatsoever  to 
protect  the  party. 

Some  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
City  Hall  the  automobile  was  obliged  to 
slow  down  and  turn  into  a  narrow  side- 
street.  At  this  point  it  grazed  the  side- 
walk where  a  young  man  was  standing 
on  the  corner.  He  merely  had  to  stretch 
out  his  arm  to  place  his  revolver  almost 
against  the  breast  of  the  Archduke  and 
the  Duchess.  He  fired  two  shots.  The 
automobile  increased  its  pace.  When  it 
reached  the  residence  of  General  Po- 
tiorek it  contained  two  corpses.  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife  had  been  killed 
instantly. 

The  whole  thing  was  over  in  two 
minutes.  The  assassin  was  arrested 
without  difficulty.  He  was  a  Serbian 
student  born  in  Bosnia,  named  Gavrilo 
Prinzip. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  frightful 
tragedy  that  began  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  that  ever  desolated  our  planet,  as 
told  by  authoritative  eyewitnesses. 
But  though  the  facts  of  the  murder  it- 
self are  so  fully  and  unquestionably 
known,  none  the  less  it  is  involved  in 
the  deepest  mystery. 
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Why  was  there  such  utter  absence  of 
the  usual  precautions  on  a  visit  where 
there  was  every  reason  to  take  excessive 
precautions?  Was  this  an  accident  or 
was  it  designed? 

Naturally  the  civil  authorities  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility,  insisting  that 
the  army  was  in  charge  of  the  whole 
reception.  General  Potiorek,  after  a 
most  incompetent  and  disastrous  cam- 
paign against  the  Serbs  a  few  months 
later,  became  insane.  Was  he  already 
insane  at  the  time?  Or  did  he  yield  to 
the  persuasion  of  men  higher  up,  and 
purposely  permit  the  Archduke  to  go  to 
almost  certain  death? 

All  of  these  suspicions,  even  the 
worst,  are  plausible.  It  is  fairly  well 
established,  as  our  former  ambassador 
at  Vienna  relates  in  his  volume.  La 
dernier e  amhassade  en  Autrichey  that  a 
certain  Reich,  a  former  Pan-Slav  agita- 
tor and  conspirator  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  service  of  the  Austrian  police,  — 
something  that  frequently  happened, 
—  was  entrusted  with  stationing  agents 
of  his  own  selection  in  Serajevo.  In- 
stead of  detailing  policemen,  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  placed  conspirators  at 
the  most  favorable  points. 

Francis  Ferdinand  had  made  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  enemies  in  the  highest 
circles  of  the  Court,  among  function- 
aries, diplomats,  and  generals.  He  was 
known  to  be  temperamentally  arbitrary 
and  brutal,  and  ready  to  smash  things 
at  the  slightest  caprice.  When  the  old 
Emperor  entrusted  him,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, with  making  appointments  in 
the  army,  he  abused  his  power  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  right.  Francis  Joseph 
disliked  him,  and  let  no  occasion  pass 
to  show  it.  He  sedulously  fomented 
rivalry  between  Francis  Ferdinand  and 
Archduke  Charles,  the  husband  of 
Princess  Zita.  Whenever  Francis  Fer- 
dinand left  for  a  vacation,  the  old 
Emperor  had  his  grandnephew  take  the 


Heir  Apparent's  place  in  all  official 
functions,  although  he  seldom  accorded 
that  right  to  the  Archduke  himself. 

Among  the  men  who  hated  the  Arch- 
duke most  was  the  Prince  of  Monte- 
nuovo,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the 
Court,  who  knew  that  as  soon  as  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne  he 
would  be  dismissed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand did  not  trouble  to  conceal  his 
sentiments.  Professor  Lamasch  de- 
scribes in  a  recent  book  ^  an  interview 
with  Francis  Ferdinand,  who  expressed 
himself  in  most  offensive  terms  regard- 
ing Schonaich,  Minister  of  War,  Aeh- 
renthal.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  several  other  persons. 

Add  to  all  this  the  indignation  felt  by 
the  archduchesses  and  higher  nobility 
at  the  possible  elevation  of  the  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  the  morganatic  wife  of 
Francis  Ferdinand,  to  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  perhaps  Empress  of  Austria, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  and  hate  sur- 
rounded the  Royal  Couple. 

That  would  be  important  in  itself. 
But  there  is  still  more  to  add.  For  some 
time  whispered  rumors  had  been  cir- 
culated in  the  highest  circles  in  Vienna 
to  the  effect  that  the  Archduke  was 
mentally  unbalanced.  He  was  said  to 
be  afflicted  at  times  with  violent  crises, 
during  which  he  completely  lost  his 
self-control,  gave  way  to  excesses  of 
fury,  smashed  everything  in  his  reach, 
and  threatened  the  life  of  those  near 
him.  After  such  crises  there  would 
follow  periods  of  extreme  prostration. 

Foreign    Governments  conversant 
with  these  rumors  instructed  their  rep- 
resentatives to  obtain  all  possible  in 
formation  upon  the  subject.  Wha 
they  learned  neither  confirmed  th 
rumors  nor  completely  disproved  the 
The  truth  is,  it  was  difficult,  almost  im 
possible,  to  learn  the  actual  truth. 
1  Noted  in  the  Living  Age,  March  25. 
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Francis  Ferdinand  had  practically 
ceased  to  appear  at  Court.  During  the 
Balkan  War,  so  harmful  to  the  prestige 
of  Austria-Hungary  in  Eastern  Europe, 
he  never  visited  Vienna.  He  lived  in 
retirement  with  his  wife  and  children 
at  his  castle  at  Konopicht,  in  Bohemia, 
at  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  or  on  the 
little  island  of  Brioni,  not  far  from  Pola. 

During  one  of  my  cruises  in  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  yacht  of  a  friend,  I 
passed  several  days  in  that  delightful 
nook,  which  was  very  popular  both 
winter  and  summer  with  Austrian  high 
society.  A  jovial,  enterprising  hotel- 
keeper  had  succeeded  in  making  Brioni 
a  favorite  resort.  Francis  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duchess  spent  nearly  the  whole 
winter  there,  accompanied  by  a  couple 
of  aids-de-camp.  A  Vienna  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  the  Archduke  really 
did  have  veritable  crises  of  madness; 
the  guests  and  the  servants  often  men- 
tioned them. 

Wickham  Steed,  editor  of  the  London 
TimeSy  who  resided  for  a  long  period  in 
Vienna  and  wrote  the  best  book  that  we 
have  on  Austria,  described  this  malady 
with  much  detail  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  According  to  him. 
Frauds  Ferdinand  had  contracted  an 
incurable  disease  when  a  very  young 
officer  in  garrison  in  Bohemia.  He 
supposed  it  had  been  cured,  but  it 
reappeared  several  years  later.  The 
Archduke  would  eventually  become 
paralyzed;  his  intermittent  fits  of  mad- 
ness were  the  earlier  symptoms  of  that 
disease. 

Now  let  me  recapitulate  all  the  points 
in  the  case.  An  impulsive  man  with  an 
unbalanced  mind,  perhaps  already  a 
madman  or  a  maniac,  finding  himself 
destined  to  an  early  death,  threatened 
to  tear  down  the  worm-eaten  edifice  of 
the  Monarchy  by  his  irresponsible 
caprices.  Furthermore,  he  was  married 
to  an  ambitious  woman  who,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  endeavor  to  rise 


above  her  station  in  the  world.  Could 
anything  be  better  calculated  to  lead  to 
disastrous  complications! 

One  can  well  understand  why  many 
people  in  the  highest  Court  circles, 
after  expressing  regrets  because  of  the 
assassination  at  Serajevo,  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  One  of  them  cynically 
characterized  the  prevailing  state  of 
mind  as  follows:  *The  Archduke  gave 
us  the  excuse  we  wanted  to  attack  the 
Serbs.  His  role  was  finished.  It  was 
good  that  he  should  disappear.' 

The  manner  in  which  his  funeral  was 
conducted  is  characteristic  of  this 
sentiment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  unfitting  and 
even  disgraceful.  The  Prince  of  Monte- 
nuovo  worked  his  vengeance  on  the 
dead  man  with  the  same  pitiless  fe- 
rocity that  the  Archduke  would  have 
shown  him  had  he  lived. 

William  II,  always  on  the  alert  to 
seize  an  occasion  to  figure  in  the  spot- 
light, declared  that  he  would  attend 
the  funeral,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
suite.  Immediately  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment set  to  work  to  prevent  this. 
The  protocol,  etiquette,  —  all-sacred 
etiquette,  —  and  the  health  of  the  old 
Emperor,  were  cited  as  reasons  why  he 
should  not  come.  Thereupon  William 
II  suggested  that  his  brother.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  attend  in  his  place. 
That  proposal  likewise  was  rejected. 
So  the  funeral  was  held  without  any 
ceremony,  only  one  archduke  being 
present,  and  without  the  usual  military 
honors.  It  was  a  poor,  obscure,  neg- 
lected sort  of  formality.  The  Reich- 
posty  Francis  Ferdinand's  personal 
organ,  complained  bitterly,  making  in 
this  connection  a  scarcely  veiled  allu- 
sion to  the  *  unfortunate  decision  of  a 
high  Court  official.' 

This  premeditated  and  almost  in- 
sulting disregard  of  the  respect  that 
should  properly  have  been  shown  to  the 
memory  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
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pushed  to  such  a  point  that  it  evoked 
violent  protest  from  certain  members  of 
the  Vienna  nobility.  A  hundred  or  more 
of  these,  led  by  a  relative  of  the 
Duchess,  attended  the  funeral  and  ac- 
companied the  remains  to  the  railway 
station.  They  thus  manifested  their 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Montenuovo.  But  that  gentleman 
held  the  winning  hand,  as  he  promptly 
showed  his  critics.  A  few  days  later  he 
received  from  the  Emperor  a  letter 
complimenting  him  upon  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  he  had  arranged  the 
funeral.  No  more  conspicuous  way 
could  have  been  chosen  to  indicate  that 
the  Chamberlain  was  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign,  who  hated  the 
assassinated  Archduke  and  showed  lit- 
tle regret  at  his  death. 

Thus  the  first  act  of  a  great  drama 
ended.  Whoever  scrutinizes  the  in- 
trigues behind  the  scenes  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  tortuous  corrup- 
tion and  unwholesomeness  they  be- 


trayed. Intrigue  circling  within  in- 
trigue; an  uncle  detesting  his  nephew, 
who  reciprocated  that  sentiment  with 
interest;  malignant  hatred  among  cour- 
tiers, who  were  far  more  interested  in 
place  and  money  than  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country;  a  remissness  of  duty  that 
is  more  than  suspicious  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  and  the  police  at  a  time 
when  conditions  counseled  unusual  pre- 
caution; an  assassination  welcomed 
with  scarcely  concealed  satisfaction  by 
a  great  number  of  influential  people! 

Such  things  have  the  odor  of  corrup- 
tion and  decay.  A  government  where 
such  conditions  are  possible  is  already 
in  process  of  decomposition.  We  should 
bear  these  things  in  mind  before  we 
bewail  the  vanishing  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  before  we  shed 
tears  over  its  mouldering  ruin.  That 
Monarchy  was  mainly  responsible  for 
its  own  destruction.  The  fatal  blow  was 
not  struck  from  without;  it  was  struck 
from  within. 


EGYPTIAN  MEMORIES 

BY  A  FRENCH  RESIDENT 


From  UOpinion,  February  25,  March  4 
(Paris  Nationalist  Literary  Weekly) 


Egyptians  seem  to  feel  that  they 
have  all  eternity  before  them,  and  that 
the  passing  civilizations  imposed  upon 
their  country  from  time  to  time  are 
merely  minor  episodes  in  their  history. 
They  remained  what  they  were,  while 
these  transitory  alien  cultures  even- 
tually vanished,  leaving  behind,  per- 
haps, a  few  artistic  fragments  to  tell  of 
their  former  presence,  but  no  trace 


whatever  in  the  soul  and  character  of 
the  native. 

Two  distinct  races  live  side  by  side  in 
Egypt:  the  fellahs  and  the  Bedouins. 
The  fellah  is  a  peasant  attached  to  the 
soil.  I  can  compare  him  with  nothing 
better  than  an  ox.  Physically  he  has 
broad,  massive  shoulders  and  coarse, 
heavy  limbs;  he  pushes  his  cart  as  an 
ox  would  draw  it.  The  Bedouin,  on 
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the  other  hand,  is  a  nomad,  a  robber, 
a  bandit,  a  man  of  the  desert;  but  sen- 
sitive, proud,  independent,  scornful 
of  strangers,  persistently  ignorant  of 
whatever  does  not  appeal  to  his  native 
fancy,  incomprehensible  for  us  Euro- 
peans. 

In  1914  I  used  to  watch  ragged 
Bedouins  riding  on  their  camels  toward 
the  desert.  They  would  pass  through 
Cairo  before  the  terraces  of  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel.  These  terraces  were 
thronged  with  fashionable  tourists, 
mostly  English.  One  should  not  judge 
the  Egyptians  hastily,  by  hucksters 
who  importune  tourists  to  buy  over- 
priced trifles;  one  should  study  rather 
these  Bedouins.  Not  one  member  of 
the  caravan  would  deign  to  turn  his 
head  or  bestow  a  glance  upon  the 
throng  of  Westerners  that  crowded 
forward  with  eager  curiosity  to  watch 
these  people  of  the  desert  pass. 

They  tolerate  us;  but  far  from  admir- 
ing our  civilization  and  progress,  they 
view  them  with  crushing  contempt. 

I  chanced  to  b^e  at  Isma'ilia  when  an 
aviator  was  to  make  what  was  con- 
sidered, at  that  time,  an  important 
flight  from  Suez  to  Port  Said.  He  was 
to  pass  along  the  route  of  the  canal. 
Everyone  was  watching  for  him.  Fi- 
nally he  appeared  far  to  the  south,  a 
little  dot  in  the  air  that  gradually 
grew  larger.  The  Europeans  expressed 
their  enthusiasm  by  cheers  and  waving. 
Not  far  from  me  a  Bedouin  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  camel,  impassively  watching 
the  approaching  airplane.  I  said  to 
him:  *What  do  you  think  of  that?* 
With  a  calm,  contemptuous  look  he 
remarked  laconically,  *An  invention  of 
your  Devil,  not  of  your  God,'  and 
strolled  on,  leading  his  camel  by  the 
nose. 

I  stood  for  some  time  pondering  on 
that  remark.  We  enlightened  Euro- 
peans had  not  impressed  him  by  our 
science  and  our  progress;  it  was  he,  the 


ragged  Bedouin,  who  had  impressed 
me. 

One  must  not  confuse  the  Turks 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  Turks  con- 
sider themselves  the  masters,  and  treat 
the  Egyptians  as  vassals  or  as  slaves. 
In  1914  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Moheb  Pasha,  at  that  time  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture.  I  recall  the  longing 
way  in  which  he  referred  to  his  student 
days  in  Paris.  When  I  manifested  my 
surprise  at  meeting  *an  Egyptian  who 
speaks  our  language  so  perfectly,*  he 
drew  back  slightly,  and  without  a  per- 
ceptible change  in  his  attitude  of  per- 
fect courtesy,  remarked  in  a  dry  voice: 
*I  am  not  an  Egyptian,  sir;  I  am  a 
Turk.*  I  understood. 

Later  the  war  came.  When  watching 
airplane  attacks  my  mind  turned  back 
to  that  Bedouin  whom  I  met  at  Is- 
mailia  and  his  comment:  *An  invention 
of  your  Devil,  not  of  your  God.'  I 
must  confess  that  I  asked  myself  seri- 
ously if  he  were  not  right,  and  if  all 
human  inventions  did  not  serve  pri- 
marily to  help  men  kill  each  other. 

England  faced  a  delicate  situation  in 
Egypt.  She  was  at  war  with  Turkey; 
and  yet  the  people  of  Egypt  regarded 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  their  spiritual 
chief.  In  the  Orient  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions. The  English  understood  per- 
fectly the  policy  that  this  situation 
demanded.  They  cultivated  the  old 
secession  sentiment  in  Egypt,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
Egyptians  from  the  Turks  religiously 
as  well  as  politically.  The  Khedive,  a 
spiritual  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  was 
made  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Consequently  the  Egyptians  did  not 
enter  the  war  against  the  Entente. 
But  when  the  armistice  came,  and 
Wilson  preached  his  theory  of  self- 
determination  to  the  whole  world,  the 
upper  class  in  Egypt  asked  if  the  mo- 
ment had  not  come  to  take  one  more 
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step  forward,  and  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  English  as  well  as  from  the 
Turks.  That  sentiment  was  due  in 
part  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  British 
officials,  who  were  veritable  bloodsuck- 
ers on  the  national  budget.  To  cite  a 
single  instance:  Within  a  few  months 
three  Englishmen  were  appointed  in 
quick  succession  to  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  each  left  office  with 
a  very  comfortable  pension,  charged 
against  the  Egyptian  treasury. 

Simultaneously  a  popular  revolu- 
tionary agitation  shook  the  country. 
Strike  succeeded  strike,  particularly  in 
three  important  public  services:  the 
water  works,  the  gas  and  electric 
works,  and  the  tramways.  These  were 
conducted  according  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem; the  moment  a  strike  was  over  in 
one  service  another  began  elsewhere. 
Industrial  demands  were  not  involved, 
and  the  disturbances  were  purely 
revolutionary.  The  strikes  were  sub- 
sidized through  a  bank.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  say  where  the  money  came 
from.  Two  sources  were  conjectured: 
the  Young  Turks  and  the  Bolsheviki. 
In  1919  the  Russians  were  conducting 
a  frantic  propaganda  everywhere,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Turks  were  eager 
to  recover  their  former  influence  in 
Egypt.  I  personally  have  heard  Egyp- 
tians, disgruntled  because  their  Sultan 
did  not  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Nationalist  movement,  discuss  seri- 
ously the  possibility  of  recognizing 
again  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  their 
religious  ruler. 

I  discussed  these  matters  with  Mar- 
shal AUenby,  whose  official  responsi- 
bility compelled  him  to  maintain  the 
utmost  reserve.  But  during  the  agita- 
tion that  culminated  in  1919  and  1920 
I  became  personally  convinced  that 
the  English  were  letting  things  take 
their  course,  counting  upon  the  prob- 
ability that  if  the  disturbances  became 
too  serious  the  European  Powers  them- 


selves would  ask  England  to  restore 
order. 

That  is  what  actually  happened. 
In  1921  violent  riots  occurred  in  Alex- 
andria, whereupon  the  representatives 
of  France  and  Italy  appealed  to  the 
English  commander,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  impassive,  to  employ  his 
forces  to  restore  public  security. 

Simultaneously  with  this  nationalist 
and  revolutionary  agitation  —  for  it 
was  very  difficult  to  discover  how  much 
of  it  was  patriotic  and  how  much  Bol- 
shevist —  an  unprecedented  fever  of 
speculation  swept  over  Egypt.  Men 
gambled  principally  in  cotton.  The 
price  of  this  commodity  kept  per- 
sistently rising.  Plantation  owners 
stored  their  crops,  hoping  to  sell  for 
still  higher  prices,  and  planted  addi- 
tional land  in  cotton.  Things  reached 
such  a  point  that  Egypt,  which  is  al- 
most exclusively  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, was  threatened  with  famine  unless 
it  imported  large  quantities  of  grain. 
So  it  became  necessary  for  the  authori- 
ties to  take  prompt  and  radical  meas- 
ures. Finally  the  Government  pro- 
hibited landowners  from  planting  more 
than  a  certain  fraction  of  their  estates 
in  cotton. 

One  often  hears  the  question:  *Why 
not  let  the  Egyptians  govern  them- 
selves? They  are  as  capable  of  doing 
so  as  the  people  of  many  other  coun- 
tries.' It  is  true  that  the  upper  classes 
in  Egypt  are  highly  educated;  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of 
such  people  is  relatively  small  —  far 
too  small  to  govern  the  country  by 
themselves. 

A  recent  incident  will  illustrate  this. 
The  Egyptians,  wishing  to  show  that 
they  needed  no  assistance  from  Euro- 
peans in  managing  any  branch  of 
business,  decided  to  found  a  bank  ex- 
clusively their  own.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed. They  were  able  to  get  all  the 
native   clerks  and   underlings  they 
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needed,  but  they  could  not  find  men 
among  their  own  countrymen  who 
were  qualified  for  managerial  positions. 

The  Nationalists  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  qualified  independence.  They 
want  absolute  independence.  This  raises 
the  question  whether  it  will  serve  the  in- 
terests of  that  country  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  a  tutor.  If  the  English  leave 
Egypt,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  na- 
tives qualified  to  govern  will  prove  too 
few  to  keep  order  and  to  maintain  the 
present  business  prosperity  of  the  land. 
What  the  Egyptians  represent  as  hos- 
tility toward  the  English  promises  to 
develop  rapidly  into  hostility  toward 
all  Whites,  and  eventually  into  religious 
fanaticism. 

The  English  know  this.  They  want 


to  remain  in  Egypt,  for  that  country 
has  proved  a  source  of  wealth  to  them 
and  assures  their  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  is  easy  to  read  their  solici- 
tude in  the  banquets  and  other  atten- 
tions they  showered  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian mission  visiting  England,  while 
simultaneously  making  every  prepara- 
tion to  repress  the  outbreak  they  fore- 
saw would  occur  when  this  mission 
returned  home. 

Their  anticipations  have  proved  only 
too  well  grounded.  Last  of  all,  Marshal 
Allenby  presented  the  case  of  Egypt 
at  London,  and  we  know  the  result. 
Egypt  is  now  nominally  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
means  the  dawn  of  a  happier  future 
for  that  country. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  IN 

BRITISH  INDIA 

BY  SIR  MICHAEL  O'DWYER 

[Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  was  governor  of  the  Punjab  at  the  time  of  the  Amritsar  'massacre' 
Although  he  was  not  in  immediate  charge  of  the  British  forces  there  engaged,  who  were  cow- 
manded  by  Brigadier-General  R.  E.  H.  Dyer,  often  confused  vnth  the  Governor,  his  adminis- 
tration of  that  important  province  was  a  subject  of  investigation  during  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry  that  followed.] 

From  the  Spectator,  March  25 
(Conservative  Weekly) 


The  three  great  democracies  of  the 
West  are  at  present  confronted  with 
similar  problems  in  the  administration 
of  the  Oriental  races  under  their  rule. 
France  in  Indo-China,  true  to  her  Latin 
traditions,  is  pursuing  the  work  of 
civilization  by  the  path  of  adminis- 
tration rather  than  of  politics.  The  two 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  with  their  innate 
belief  in  self-governing  institutions  as 


the  universal  panacea,  are  now  at- 
tempting to  transplant  democracy  to 
Eastern  soil  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
British  India.  The  process  in  both  cases 
has  been  unduly  hastened  by  blind  al- 
legiance to  the  new  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  —  a  doctrine  which  is 
sometimes  exploited  to  cover  moral 
cowardice  and  the  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  in  the  Indian 
debate  of  February  14,  showed  char- 
acteristic insight  into  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem.  He  said:  — 

Democracy  is  only  a  recent  experiment 
in  the  West.  India  has  never  had  demo- 
cratic government,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  democratic  institutions  suit  the 
Indian  mind.  ...  If  the  experiment  in 
India  is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  be  a  gradual 
one,  as  it  has  been  in  the  West.  .  .  .  We 
must  take  care  not  to  weaken  authority 
when  strengthening  liberty. 

He  quoted  from  Macaulay  that  *  laws 
exist  in  vain  for  those  who  have  not  the 
courage  nor  the  means  to  defend  them,' 
and  he  said  that  if  the  British  withdrew 
from  India,  those  who  are  most  turbu- 
lent in  their  demands  would  be  quite 
incapable  of  defending  their  liberties. 
This  is  the  first  time  for  years  that  the 
Indian  politicians  have  heard  the  truth 
from  the  highest  quarters,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant.  *C'est  la  verite  qui  blesse.* 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  have  spok- 
en with  even  more  conviction  had  he 
been  aware  of  the  results  of  the  attempt 
to  enforce  self-determination  in  the 
Philippines.  This  has  just  been  made 
public  in  General  Leonard  Wood's 
'Report  of  the  Special  Mission  to  the 
Philippines.'  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri;  but 
it  is  still  better  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  friends.  For  some  years 
Indian  politicians  have  been  reproach- 
ing us  with  the  fact  that  the  Philip- 
pines under  American  guidance  had  in 
a  generation  progressed  further  toward 
self-government  than  India  had  after  a 
century  of  our  rule. 

There  is  no  real  analogy  between  the 
two  cases.  Even  before  the  conquest  of 
the  Islands  by  the  States  in  1898  Spain 
had,  as  the  Wood  Report  shows,  in  her 
three  hundred  years'  rule  welded  the 
Filipinos  from  a  number  of  warring 
tribes  into  a  fairly  homogeneous  group, 
'capable  of  becoming  a  people  with  dis- 
tinctive and  uniform  characteristics.' 


That  unification  was  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
Christians,  and,  like  their  Japanese 
neighbors,  their  outlook  is  Western 
rather  than  Eastern.  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  mosaic  of  Eastern  races 

—  Aryan,  Dra vidian,  Mongol,  Semitic 

—  between  whom,  owing  to  caste  and 
religious  lines  of  cleavage,  there  has 
been  little  fusion.  The  Filipinos  have 
no  castes;  India  has  over  two  thousand 
main  castes.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  Filipinos  are  literate,  against  6 
per  cent  in  India.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
Filipinos  are  attending  school,  against 
2.5  per  cent  in  India.  One  in  fifteen  of 
the  total  Filipino  population  voted  at 
the  general  election  of  1 9 1 9 ;  in  India  only 
one  in  thirteen  hundred  voted  for  the 
All-India  Assembly,  one  in  one  hundred 
and  eighty  for  the  Provincial  Councils. 

There  is  clearly  no  real  parallel  be- 
tween the  Philippines,  with  eleven  mil- 
lions of  fairly  homogeneous  people,  and 
the  sub-continent  of  India,  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  —  often 
as  far  asunder  as  the  poles  in  race,  re- 
ligion, and  civilization,  *  marching  with 
uneven  strides  through  the  centuries 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth,'  and  95 
per  cent  of  whom,  in  the  words  of 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  *are 
poorly  equipped  for  politics,  and  do  not 
at  present  wish  to  take  part  in  them.' 

It  follows  that  even  if  the  experiment 
in  self-determination  had  succeeded  in 
the  Philippines  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
argue  that  a  similar  experiment  would 
succeed  in  India.  But  General  Wood's 
Report  proves  that  the  Philippines  ex- 
periment has  been  in  many  respects  a 
lamentable  failure. 

The  United  States  conquered  the 
Islands  in  1898,  and  President  McKin- 
ley  at  once  announced  the  following 
policy :  — 

The  Philippines  are  not  ours  to  exploit, 
but  to  develop,  to  civilize,  to  educate,  to 
train  in  the  science  of  self-government. 
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That  policy  has  been  vigorously 
pursued,  and  the  experiment  divides 
itself  into  four  stages.  In  the  first, 
1898-1901,  a  military  administration 
quelled  rebellion,  established  public 
order,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  prog- 
ress. That  period  corresponds  with  our 
rule  in  India  down  to  the  Mutiny  of 
1857.  From  1901  a  civil  administra- 
tion was  set  up,  with  a  nominated  legis- 
lature composed  mainly  of  trained 
American  administrators  and  a  mi- 
nority of  Filipinos.  Rapid  progress  was 
made  in  every  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  Islands  showed  a 
wonderful  advance  in  civilization  and 
prosperity.  Compare  the  great  era  of 
administrative  activity  in  India  from 
1858  down  to  the  Morley-Minto  Re- 
forms of  1908. 

From  1907  the  Americans  in  the 
PhiUppines,  like  ourselves  in  India, 
undertook  the  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions. 

The  PhiHppine  Assembly  or  Lower 
House  was  established  on  an  elective 
basis,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Filipinos,  while  the  old  nominated  body 
became  an  Upper  House  with  very 
limited  powers.  Politics  began  to  in- 
vade the  sphere  of  administration;  the 
American  element  was  steadily  reduc- 
ed, till  in  1913  it  amounted  to  only  28 
per  cent,  and  signs  of  administrative 
deterioration  began  to  appear.  Com- 
pare British  India  from  1908  down  to 
the  announcement  of  August  20, 1917, 
that  self-government  within  the  Em- 
pire is  our  goal  in  India,  and  the  Re- 
forms Act  of  1919,  giving  practical 
effect  to  that  declaration. 

The  fourth  stage,  1914-20,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  as  President  and  his  ardent  dis- 
ciple, Mr.  Harrison,  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral, saw  the  almost  complete  FiUpini- 
zation  of  the  legislature,  the  superior 
executive,  the  judiciary,  and  all  branch- 
es of  the  administration. 

The  Jones  Act  of  1916  gave  the  Fili- 


pino politicians  almost  complete  con- 
trol, and  they  made  use  of  their  power, 
as  the  Indian  politicians  are  now  doing 
with  the  British  services  there,  to  starve 
or  squeeze  out  the  American  element, 
which  by  1921  had  been  reduced  to  only 
4  per  cent.  The  administrator  was  dis- 
possessed by  the  politician;  nepotism, 
inefficiency,  and  intrigue  took  the  place 
of  honest  administration  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses.  We  are  witnessing  an 
even  more  serious  deterioration  in 
India  since  the  Reforms  Act  of  1919, 
with  an  apalling  increase  in  lawlessness 
and  violent  crime,  as  the  result  of  the 
seditious  and  revolutionary  movements 
which  have  grown  up  unchecked  under 
a  supine  Government,  and  now  threat- 
en the  whole  fabric  of  our  rule. 

By  the  end  of  1920  President  Wilson 
had  satisfied  himself  from  Mr.  Harri- 
son's Reports  *that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  stable  government,  and  have 
thus  fulfilled  the  condition  set  by  Con- 
gress as  precedent  to  the  consideration 
of  granting  independence.'  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  suggested  that  *it 
is  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to  keep 
our  promise  by  granting  them  the  in- 
dependence they  so  honorably  covet.' 
One  can  imagine  Mr.  Montagu,  if  he 
were  still  Secretary  of  State,  making 
similar  grandiloquent  proposals. 

President  Wilson  gave  way  to  Presi- 
dent Harding,  who  in  March  1921  held 
that  the  above  message  could  not,  *in 
the  face  of  conflicting  evidence  from 
many  sources,  be  accepted  as  the  final 
word  on  so  important  a  subject.'  He 
therefore  appointed  a  Mission  to  study 
the  situation  on  the  spot  and  report  to 
him. 

The  composition  of  the  Mission  illus- 
trates the  American  practical  common- 
sense.  It  contained  no  politicians  and 
no  FiUpinos.  Its  head.  General  Wood, 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  Islands 
and  a  reputation  in  the  States  as  an 
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organizer  and  administrator  equal  to 
that  of  Kitchener  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. His  colleague,  Governor  Forbes, 
had  been  signally  successful  as  Govern- 
or of  the  Islands.  To  them  were  at- 
tached a  group  of  administrators,  civil, 
military,  and  naval,  with  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  matters  under  investiga- 
tion and  the  languages  of  the  people. 
The  Mission  spent  four  months  in  the 
Islands,  visited  forty-eight  of  the  forty- 
nine  districts,  held  conferences  with 
ofl&cials  and  people  in  four  hundred  and 
fourty-nine  towns,  and  got  into  close 
touch  with  all  classes  of  the  Filipinos, 
as  well  as  with  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers. How  different  from  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's delegation  in  India,  which  got 
into  touch  only  with  the  politically 
minded  intelligentsia  of  the  provincial 
capitals ! 

The  Wood  Report  is  a  brief  docu- 
ment of  twenty-five  pages.  But  every 
sentence  bears  the  stamp  of  the  prac- 
tical administrator.  While  sympathetic 
to  Filipino  aspirations,  it  avoids  the 
*  dreamy  and  dangerous  nonsense' 
which  the  Times  critic  found  so  much  of 
in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report.  It 
does  not  hesitate  to  state  the  truth  even 
when  unpleasant  to  Filipino  politicos  or 
to  the  United  States  Administration. 

Every  branch  of  the  Administration 
—  Legislation,  Justice,  Taxation  and 
Finance,  Public  Works,  Education, 
Health  and  Sanitation,  Prisons  —  is 
passed  under  review  and  shown  to  have 
rapidly  deteriorated  within  the  last 
eight  years,  owing  to  the  premature 
withdrawal  of  American  guidance  and 
control,  while  the  real  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  political  theories  and  the  am- 
bitions of  self-seeking  politicians.  A 
few  of  the  most  salient  passages  are 
reproduced :  — 

The  general  administration  in  1913  was 
honest,  highly  eflBcient,and  set  a  high  stand- 
ard of  energy  and  morality.  Inherited  ten- 


dencies were  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
American  ideals  and  eflficiency  among  the 
Filipino  personnel.  ...  It  is  the  general 
opinion  among  Americans,  Filipinos,  and 
foreigners  that  the  public  services  are  now 
(1921)  in  many  particulars  relatively  ineffi- 
cient, that  there  has  occurred  a  distinct 
relapse  towards  the  standards  and  admin- 
istrative habits  of  former  days.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  bad  example,  to  incompetent  di- 
rection, to  political  infection  of  the  serv- 
ices, and  above  all  to  lack  of  competent  su- 
pervision and  inspection.  .  .  .  Again,  the 
Legislature  has  passed  laws  tending  to  de- 
moralize and  introduce  into  the  services  the 
infection  of  politics. 

The  Report  makes  it  clear  that  the 
breakdown  is  largely  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  American  Government  and  the 
Filipino  politicos  to  obtain  too  rapid 
results.  It  says  the  experiment  would 
have  had  more  chance  of  success  '  had 
not  all  the  intricacies  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized representative  form  of  govern- 
ment been  imposed  upon  them  with  too 
great  rapidity': — 

We  have  in  many  instances  by  the  rapid- 
ity of  our  procedure  overtaxed  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  absorb,  digest,  and  make 
efficient  practical  use  of  what  it  has  taken 
other  nations  generations  to  absorb  and 
apply,  and  in  our  critical  impatience  we 
forget  the  centuries  of  struggle  through 
which  our  own  race  passed  before  it  at- 
tained well-balanced  self-government. 

That  is  the  very  note  of  warning 
which  administrators  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  masses  at  heart 
have  been  sounding  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Montagu's  reforms.  But  the 
warning  fell  on  deaf  ears  till  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
recent  speech. 

The  '  recommendations '  of  the  Wood 
Report  are  equally  instructive  in  their 
application  to  India.  They  at  once  rule 
out  President  Wilson's  proposal  for  the 
grant  of  full  independence,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  American  Governor- 
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General  be  given  powers  commensurate 
with  his  responsibiUties,  that  Congress 
declare  null  and  void  any  Filipino  legis- 
lation limiting  or  dividing  his  author- 
ity, that  no  further  advance  be  made 
until  the  people  have  had  time  to  ab- 
sorb and  thoroughly  master  the  powers 
already  committed  to  them,  and  finally 
'that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
American  Government  permit  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Philippines  a  situation 
which  would  leave  the  United  States  in 


a  position  of  responsibility  without 
authority.' 

General  Wood  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly  and  well.  It  is  high  time 
that  an  equally  sane  and  convincing  an- 
nouncement of  policy,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  speech  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  was  made  in  regard  to  British 
India,  where  a  slavish  adherence  to 
crude  political  theories  has  created  a 
situation  even  more  critical  than  that  of 
the  Philippines. 
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BY  LUJO  BRENTANO 


[The  following  article  is  a  chapter  from  this  distinguished  economisfs  recent  book.  The 
World  War  and  E.  D.  Morel.] 


From  Die  Wage,  March  11 
(Vienna  Radical-Pacifist  Daily) 


Edmund  Dene  Morel  was  born 
in  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1873. 
His  father  was  a  Frenchman.  His 
mother  was  an  English  lady  belonging 
to  a  family  prominent  for  centuries  as 
champions  of  justice  and  humanity. 
When  he  was  barely  four  years  old. 
Morel  lost  his  father;  and  his  mother 
exercised  an  undivided  influence  over 
his  subsequent  development.  She  had 
him  educated  in  England;  but  in  1889, 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  for 
a  year  in  an  American  banking-house. 
After  1890,  he  was  employed  by  Elder, 
Dempster  and  Company,  a  great  ship- 
ping-firm of  Liverpool. 

The  latter  vocation  decided  his 
career,  and  made  him  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind.  The  counting- 
room  of  this  company  was  the  centre 


of  England's  West  African  interests. 
Natives  from  that  continent,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  firemen  coming  to  col- 
lect their  pay  to  wealthy  merchants, 
visited  these  offices  and  made  them 
their  headquarters.  Morel  became 
intimately  familiar  with  the  exotic 
products  that  formed  the  cargoes  from 
that  region.  He  heard  all  the  news  and 
gossip  of  the  European  settlements 
there.  These  things  captivated  his 
interest  and  made  him  a  zealous  stu- 
dent of  all  that  had  been  written  about 
tropical  Africa.  He  mastered  every 
important  work  upon  the  geography, 
history,  trade,  population,  customs 
and  manners,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
West  Coast,  and  subscribed  for  all 
the  periodicals,  local  or  foreign,  that 
were  published  on  these  subjects. 
Morel's  salary  at  that  time  was  only 
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sixty  pounds,  or  less  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  a  year.  His  mother, 
recognizing  his  talent  for  writing, 
urged  him  to  make  his  knowledge  use- 
ful by  contributing  to  the  press.  Even 
his  earliest  articles  on  West  Africa 
revealed  such  detailed  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he  was 
immediately  recognized  as  an  authority 
in  this  field,  and  found  a  ready  market 
for  his  writings. 

From  the  very  first.  Morel  had  a 
definite  African  policy.  He  wrote: 
Tropical  Africa  possesses  inestimable 
natural  wealth.  It  is  a  storehouse  of 
raw  materials  indispensable  for  modern 
industry.  In  many  places  the  popula- 
tion is  very  dense.  But  that  country 
is  not  a  suitable  place  of  residence  for 
Europeans.  We  have  a  choice  of  two 
ways  of  making  its  natural  wealth 
available  for  mankind.  We  can  take 
the  land  away  from  the  natives,  de- 
clare that  this  land  and  all  it  contains 
and  produces  is  the  property  of  Euro- 
pean governments  or  concessioners, 
and  force  the  natives  to  become  slaves 
or  wage  earners.  That  method  means 
terrible  oppression  of  the  natives  and 
the  eventual  ruin  of  the  country.  Or 
we  can  confirm  the  native  rights  to 
the  land,  recognize  the  natives  as  free 
men,  not  mere  machines  in  the  service 
of  capitalism,  and  educate  and  train 
them  to  develop  the  resources  and  to 
multiply  the  products  of  their  country. 

The  second  and  better  policy  re- 
quires us  first  of  all  to  dismiss  the  idea 
that,  because  the  natives  do  not  recog- 
nize the  private  title  of  individuals  to 
land,  no  title  exists.  There  is  not  a 
square  yard  of  West  Africa  that  is  not 
the  property  of  some  economic  group, 
either  a  tribe  or  a  family.  This  title 
is  recognized  in  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  natives,  and  is  respected  as  scrupu- 
lously as  if  it  were  embodied  in  the 
statutes  and  court  rulings  of  European 
jurisprudence. 


The  second  important  truth  that 
Morel  has  consistently  emphasized 
throughout  is  that  when  the  natives 
are  protected  in  their  right  to  their 
land,  and  treated  as  free  men,  they 
prove  themselves  industrious  and  hard- 
working, and  develop  their  resources 
as  soon  as  the  Government  teaches 
them  how  and  gives  them  necessary 
encouragement.  Last  of  all,  he  has 
insisted  that  the  workingmen  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  will  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  tropical  Africa  unless  the 
native  population  works  and  produces 
something.  A  normal  exchange  of 
European  wares  for  African  products 
is  impossible,  unless  the  Africans  can 
supply  those  products. 

Arguing  thus.  Morel  has  advocated 
in  all  his  writings  that  Europe  should 
respect  the  property  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  the  natives.  But  here  he  at 
once  came  into  conflict  with  all-power- 
ful interests.  Leopold  II  of  Belgium 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  cunning 
monarch  in  the  world,  and  a  capitalist 
to  the  bone,  headed  his  opponents. 

Leopold  called  an  international  con- 
ference, to  meet  in  Brussels  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1876,  to  discuss  *the  best 
measures  for  opening  Central  Africa 
to  European  civilization.'  He  assured 
the  explorers  and  scholars,  who  gath- 
ered at  his  capital  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  discuss  these  questions,  that 
he  was  personally  quite  disinterested. 
This  conference  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  *the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Exploring  and  Civilizing 
Africa.'  Leopold  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent. A  year  later,  Stanley  revealed 
to  the  world  the  course  of  the  Congo. 
Leopold  at  once  engaged  him  in  the 
service  of  his  company,  and  Stanley 
returned  to  Africa  as  its  representative 
in  1879,  and  again  in  1882,  to  make 
bargains  with  the  chiefs  dwelling  along 
this  river  for  territorial  concessions. 

The  International  Company  thus 
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acquired  a  dominion  of  its  own,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States 
in  1884  as  an  independent  state.  Con- 
troversies having  arisen  with  France, 
Portugal,  and  Great  Britain  as  a  re- 
sult, Bismarck  called  an  International 
Conference  in  Berlin  in  1884,  at  which 
the  *  Congo  Free  State'  was  born. 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  with 
which  the  Berlin  Conference  endowed 
the  Free  State  reads:  *The  commerce 
of  all  nations  shall  be  absolutely  free.' 
Article  V  prohibits  the  Government 
from  granting  monopolies  or  special 
trade  privileges,  and  guarantees  to  all 
foreigners  residing  in  its  territories, 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  free- 
dom of  person,  the  right  to  acquire 
movable  and  immovable  property,  and 
liberty  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  however, 
in  July  1885,  the  Congo  Free  State 
began  to  misuse  the  rights  conferred 
upon  it,  by  abrogating  tribal  land- 
titles.  All  land  in  the  territories  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  not  owned  by  indi- 
viduals was  declared  'no  man's  land,' 
and  the  property  of  the  Government. 
A  month  later  Leopold  proclaimed 
himself  sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  the  decrees  that  he  issued 
in  this  capacity,  between  1886  and  1888, 
limited  native  land-rights  to  the  nar- 
rowest conceivable  dimensions.  In 
this  way,  'personally  disinterested' 
Leopold  made  himself  absolute  master 
of  a  tropical  empire  a  third  as  large  as 
the  United  States  of  America. 

But  still  worse  was  to  come.  By 
subsequent  decrees  he  declared  the 
produce  of  the  land  the  property  of 
the  State.  Natives  gathering  such 
produce  to  sell  to  Whites  were  declared 
thieves,  and  White  men  who  bought 
native  produce  were  declared  conceal- 
ers of  stolen  goods.  Heavy  penalities 
were  prescribed  both  for  the  thieves 
and  the  concealers.  Thus  the  King  of 
Belgium's  sole  contribution  to  spread- 


ing European  civilization  in  Africa 
consisted  in  abolishing  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  the  natives'  right  to  their 
land  and  to  its  products.  Millions  of 
free  men  and  women  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
prohibited  from  buying  rubber,  ivory, 
or  other  commodities  from  them.  Leo- 
pold thus  monopolized  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  Congo  Basin  for  himself  and  his 
friends.  He  divided  the  territory  into 
several  districts,  which  he  leased  to 
corporations  he  created;  but  the  richest 
districts  were  reserved  as  the  personal 
perquisite  of  the  monarch. 

Since  the  natives  were  robbed  of 
every  personal  motive  for  gathering 
the  products  of  the  country,  they  were 
forced  to  do  so  by  a  tax  on  rubber.  An 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  Black  sav- 
ages was  recruited  to  enforce  this  tax, 
and  no  objection  was  raised  when  these 
*  bulwarks  of  law  and  order '  banqueted 
on  human  flesh.  They  were  provided 
with  rifles,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
wasting  cartridges,  they  were  required 
to  produce  a  human  hand  for  every 
man  they  shot.  Their  period  of  service 
was  determined  by  the  number  of  these 
trophies  they  brought  in.  Systematic 
mutilation  of  the  dead  was  thus  intro- 
duced in  the  rubber  districts,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  soon  resulted  in 
mutilating  the  living,  also. 

Equally  inhuman  was  the  treatment 
inflicted  on  White  men  charged  with 
trading  illegally  with  the  natives.  The 
fate  of  an  English  trader,  Henry 
Stokes,  caused  special  indignation. 
He  was  invited  to  be  the  guest  of  a 
Belgian  officer.  Major  Lothare.  When 
he  entered  the  latter's  tent,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  given  a  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  hanged  at  dawn  by  his  pre- 
tended host,  who  performed  the  office 
with  his  own  hands.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment made  a  protest.  Lothare  was 
court-martialed,  acquitted,  and  pro- 
moted to  higher  rank. 
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As  early  as  1896,  the  English  Ab- 
origines-Protection Society  protested 
against  the  horrors  in  the  Congo.  The 
same  year  the  di^ry  of  E.  I.  Glave,  one 
of  Stanley's  early  companions,  was 
published.  This  book  vividly  describes 
the  revolting  system  of  torture  prac- 
tised there.  Young  Morel,  then  just 
entering  upon  the  scene,  read  all  this 
evidence.  More  than  that,  he  picked 
up  much  additional  information  during 
the  frequent  business  trips  that  he 
made  for  his  firm  to  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels. As  a  consequence  he  early  con- 
ceived a  deep  distrust  for  the  Congo 
Government.  Nevertheless  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  at  that  time  a  British  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  had  but  recently 
defended  the  Congo  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was 
attacked  for  its  cruelties  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  This  caused  Morel  to  examine 
carefully  the  trade  statistics  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  in  order  to  verify 
the  facts. 

Honest  commerce  usually  means  an 
exchange  of  goods  where  exports  and 
imports  nearly  balance  each  other.  If 
trade  statistics  show  that  no  such 
exchange  occurred,  that  there  were 
heavy  exports  from  Africa  and  almost 
no  imports  into  Africa,  then  Africa 
was  not  being  paid  for  what  it  exported, 
and  the  natives  were  clearly  being 
robbed.  The  trade  statistics  told  a  ter- 
rible tale  in  this  respect.  Under  normal 
conditions  undeveloped  colonies  al- 
most invariably  import  more  than 
they  export  on  account  of  the  capital 
brought  in  in  the  form  of  machinery 
and  other  goods,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  them.  But  precisely  the 
reverse  was  true  in  the  Congo,  The 
reason  was  that  the  natives  had  been 
robbed  of  their  land  and  practically 
enslaved.  Morel  discovered  further 
that  such  shipments  as  were  made  to 
the  Congo,  in  return  for  the  vast  wealth 
already  received  from  that  country. 


consisted  principally  of  military  rifles 
and  ammunition.  So  the  chief  com- 
pensation Africa  received  for  its  wealth 
was  weapons  to  enslave  its  people. 

More  than  this,  an  examination  of 
the  trade  statistics  showed  that  they 
were  deliberately  falsified.  A  far  larg- 
er quantity  of  produce  was  shipped 
out  of  Africa  than  the  figures  showed. 
Morel  was  able  to  prove  this  by  the 
records  of  the  local  rubber  and  ivory 
taken  on  at  Congo  ports  by  the  steam- 
ers of  the  firm  where  he  was  employed. 
The  Government  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  the  companies  licensed  by 
that  Government  had  made  vastly 
greater  profits  than  they  permitted 
the  public  to  know.  Their  shares, 
which  had  a  par  value  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  were  seUing  in  the  market  for 
one  thousand  pounds.  Their  actually 
invested  capital  was  bringing  them  a 
return  ranging  from  300  per  cent  to 
800  per  cent  a  year.  All  the  corpora- 
tions operating  in  the  Congo  had  rep- 
resentatives of  Leopold  and  his  court 
on  their  boards  of  managers.  That 
monarch  owned  half  of  the  shares 
of  the  great  Societe  Anversoise  (the 
Antwerp  Corporation).  He  appointed 
its  president,  and  his  personal  adjutant 
was  one  of  the  directors. 

Morel  discovered  further  that  the 
natives  of  the  Congo  Free  State  pos- 
sessed no  rights  whatsoever.  Leopold 
was  an  absolute  monarch  in  that 
country.  No  tsar,  no  Roman  emperor, 
no  Oriental  despot  ever  possessed  such 
unlimited  power.  The  Congo  and  its 
twenty  million  natives  were  the  per- 
sonal property  of  a  single  man.  And 
that  man  had  been  given  his  authority 
originally  in  order  that  he  might  *  pro- 
tect the  native  races!* 

At  first  Morel  tried  persuasion.  He 
induced  the  head  of  his  firm  to  inter- 
cede with  Leopold  in  favor  of  reforms. 
In  vain.  When  he  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  attained  in  this  manner,  he 
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started  his  campaign  against  the  Congo 
atrocities.  Lest  this  might  prejudice 
his  employers,  he  resigned  from  their 
service,  to  their  great  regret,  and  de- 
voted himself  solely  to  writing. 

MoreFs  next  step  was  to  protest 
against  the  attempt  of  Belgian  capital- 
ists to  extend  Leopold's  system  to  the 
French  Congo,  which  had  hitherto 
been  managed  in  a  model  way.  British 
merchants,  who  previously  had  traded 
amicably  with  the  natives,  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  force;  their 
goods  were  seized  upon  the  public 
highways;  their  warehouses  were  bro- 
ken into  and  plundered;  their  agents 
were  flogged.  British  subjects  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.  This  en- 
abled Morel  to  persuade  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  address  a 
memorial  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
protesting  against  the  violation  of 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1885,  which  guaranteed 
complete  freedom  of  commerce  for  all 
nations  in  the  Congo  Valley,  and  for- 
bade granting  monopolies.  At  the 
same  time  he  personally  published  a 
series  of  brilliant  and  convincing  arti- 
cles, exposing  beyond  refutation  Leo- 
pold's misgovernment.  He  suggested 
as  a  remedy  that  Leopold  be  deprived 
of  his  despotic  authority,  since  he  was 
the  person  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  Congo  atrocities,  and  that  this 
region  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Belgian  Parliament. 

The  indubitable  accuracy  of  the 
facts  he  cited,  the  unemotional  and 
convincing  way  in  which  he  presented 
them,  the  very  restraint  with  which  he 
made  his  demands  and  suggestions, 
won  for  him  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port, in  spite  of  the  sums  which  Leo- 
pold lavished  upon  the  venal  press  of 
every  nation  to  discredit  him.  When 
the  abuses  in  the  Congo  country  were 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 


on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1903,  a  reso- 
lution proposed  by  Morel  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  take  up  with  the  other 
Powers  the  enforcement  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  by  authority  of  which  the 
Congo  Free  State  existed. 

In  February  1904,  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment, the  Irish  patriot,  who  was  at 
that  time  British  Consul  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  published  a  report  confirm- 
ing all  the  atrocity  charges  hitherto 
made.  Lord  Lansdowne  transmitted 
this  to  the  other  Powers,  accompanied 
by  the  vigorous  comments  of  Lord 
Cromer,  who  had  visited  the  posts 
established  by  the  Congo  Free  State 
along  the  Upper  Nile.  The  British 
Government  contemptuously  rejected 
certain  proposals  that  Leopold  made, 
in  his  effort  to  suppress  the  truth. 

At  the  same  time  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  arouse  America  on  the 
subject  of  the  virtual  enslavement  of 
the  Congo  natives.  As  early  as  1903, 
Morel  addressed  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*The  Congo  Slave  State'  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  country  to  recognize  the 
*  Association  for  Exploring  and  Civil- 
izing Africa'  as  an  independent  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  was  peculiarly 
responsible  for  tolerating  the  atrocities 
committed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Government.  This  pamphlet  led 
to  a  controversy  between  Leopold  and 
Morel  in  the  New  York  Herald.  Leo- 
pold granted  a  representative  of  that 
journal  an  interview,  and  Morel  re- 
plied. 

In  August  1904,  Morel  visited  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  bring  the  matter  per- 
sonally before  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Leopold  immediately  organ- 
ized a  counter  campaign.  He  sent  to 
America  a  whole  staff  of  liars  furnished 
with  abundant  funds.  They  were  to 
shrink  from  no  measure  to  prevent  the 
American  Senate  from  adopting  reso- 
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lutions  prejudicial  to  Leopold's  inter- 
ests and  privileges.  The  Belgian  King's 
trump  card,  however,  was  to  make 
several  American  millionaires  his  part- 
ners. J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
were  to  be  granted  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, running  for  ninety-nine  years, 
to  collect  rubber,  according  to  Leo- 
pold's system,  from  a  territory  about 
two  and  one  half  billion  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

Negotiations  had  already  begun. 
But  Morel's  appearance  promptly 
wrecked  that  project.  The  English 
reformer  received  yeoman  assistance 
from  Mark  Twain,  who  wrote  a  bloody 
satire  upon  Leopold's  African  regime. 
The  Belgian  monarch's  agents  soon 
discovered  that  their  lies  and  their 
personal  attacks  upon  Morel  would 
get  them  nowhere  in  America.  On 
February  27,  1905,  the  Senate  at 
Washington  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  and  endors- 
ing any  measures  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  take,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  of  1885,  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  natives  in  the  Congo. 

Leopold  published  a  manifesto  in 
June  1906,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following :  — 

The  Congo  has  been  and  can  be  only  a 
personal  enterprise.  No  right  is  more  lawful 
and  honorable  than  the  right  of  the  founder 
of  an  enterprise  to  possess  that  enterprise, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  .  .  .  My 
rights  to  the  Congo  are  unquestionable. 
They  are  the  product  of  my  labor  and  my 
investments.  .  .  .  Any  proposal  to  lessen 
my  rights  by  transferring  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  the  Belgian 
Parliament  constitutes  an  usurpation,  to 
employ  the  mildest  possible  term. 

By  thus  claiming  the  Congo  Free 
State  as  his  personal  creation,  Leopold 
assumed  direct  responsibility  for  the 
atrocities  existing  there.  His  attempt 


to  block  reforms  by  asserting  his  per- 
sonal property  right  to  that  territory 
aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
Great  Britain,  that  the  Government 
was  forced  to  take  more  energetic 
measures  than  hitherto  in  favor  of  the 
natives.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  had 
succeeded  Lansdowne  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  December  1905,  saw  that 
Morel's  proposal  for  Belgium  to  annex 
the  Congo  Free  State  would  involve 
more  than  certain  specific  reforms,  in 
fact,  would  mean  a  complete  change  in 
the  existing  system  of  government. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  ready  to  fol- 
low out  this  reasoning  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Belgium's  annexation  of  the  Congo 
might  merely  perpetuate  Leopold's 
system  under  a  new  management. 
Therefore  Morel's  *  Congo  Reform 
Association'  petitioned  Parliament  to 
demand  that  when  such  annexation 
occurred  it  should  be  expressly  subject 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  That  proposal  received  uni- 
versal support.  The  newspapers,  the 
Non-Conformists,  the  Anglican  Bish- 
ops, and  many  municipal  corporations, 
adopted  resolutions  in  its  favor.  But 
Sir  Edward  Grey  could  not  be  induced 
to  submit  this  demand  to  the  Belgian 
Government.  He  evaded  the  question 
by  saying  that  he  must  first  learn  what 
Belgium  proposed. 

The  Belgian  Government  showed  its 
hand  on  the  third  of  December,  1907, 
declaring  that  it  intended  to  continue 
Leopold's  system.  Thereupon  public 
indignation  in  England  knew  no 
bounds.  There  was  such  a  universal 
uprising  of  opinion  that  Lord  Grey 
himself  admitted,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February,  1908,  that  no  question  of 
public  policy  within  thirty  years  had 
agitated  the  British  people  so  violently 
as  the  Congo  problem,  and  that  Bel- 
gium must  accept  the  conditions  and 
obligations  laid  down  in  the  Berlin 
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Treaty,  before  her  annexation  of  the 
Congo  could  be  approved. 

However,  special  consideration  for 
Belgium  prevented  Lord  Grey  from 
following  up  this  declaration.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  annexation  —  something  that 
mattered  comparatively  little  to  the 
Belgian  Government.  Thereupon 
Morel's  Congo  Reform  Association 
renewed  its  activities,  and  compelled 
Lord  Grey  to  demand  from  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  on  the  eighth  of 
November,  1908,  immediate  reforms 
in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
natives. 

No  diplomatic  dispatch  was  ever 
welcomed  by  the  British  people  with 
more  enthusiasm.  But  in  order  to 
ensure  its  success,  it  was  necessary 
that  other  Governments,  party  to  the 
treaty,  particularly  France,  should 
support  it.  Morel  visited  the  Continent 
in  behalf  of  that.  He  endeavored  to 
enlighten  people  abroad  with  respect  to 
England's  motives,  which  were  repre- 
sented by  Leopold's  hireling  writers 
as  inspired  by  commercial  envy.  Spies 
followed  him  every  step  of  his  journey. 
In  Brussels  he  was  warned  by  friends 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
assassinate  him,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  British  Embassy,  he  refrained  from 
speaking  there  in  pubHc.  However, 
his  success  in  France  and  Switzerland 
was  complete. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909,  his  book, 
(xreat  Britain  and  the  Congo y  appeared. 
Conan  Doyle,  who  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion, said  that  it  was  the  most  terrible 
indictment  ever  brought  against  a 
man  and  a  system.  It  was  also  a  bitter 
criticism  of  the  paralyzing  compro- 
mises, apathy,  and  moral  spinelessness 
of  diplomacy.  If  Morel  had  known  in 
1909  that  Grey,  Asquith,  and  Haldane, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  London 
Cabinet,  had  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Belgian  Government  since 
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the  beginning  of  1905,  for  British  mili- 
tary cooperation  in  that  country  in 
case  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  he  might  have  understood 
better  Grey's  lack  of  vigor. 

Immediately  after  the  publication 
of  Morel's  Great  Britain  and  the  Congo^ 
a  programme  of  reforms  was  published 
by  the  Belgian  Government.  After 
July  1910,  forced  labor  was  to  cease 
in  one  half  of  Belgian  Congo,  and  the 
natives  were  to  have  their  ancient 
rights  restored.  The  old  system  was  to 
continue  in  another  region  until  July 
1911,  in  a  third  region  until  July  1912, 
and  in  a  fourth  region  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Grey  raised  no  objection,  and 
the  Belgian  Parliament  adopted  the 
imperfect  law,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Liberals  and  Socialists. 

Although  this  reform  was  but  par- 
tial, it  indicated  progress  and  spurred 
the  friends  of  the  Congo  natives  in 
Great  Britain  to  renewed  efforts.  A 
gigantic  demonstration  was  held  in 
Albert  Hall,  at  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  presided.  That  dig- 
nitary said  in  his  opening  address: 
*  England  and  tens  of  thousands  out- 
side of  England  are  grateful  to  Morel, 
beyond  their  power  to  express,  for  his 
years  of  self-sacrificing  labor  in  behalf 
of  righteousness  and  justice.' 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
1909,  Leopold  of  Belgium,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  these  abuses  and  atroci- 
ties, and  the  greatest  scoundrel  who 
ever  occupied  a  throne,  died,  leaving 
behind  him  one  of  the  largest  private 
fortunes  in  the  world.  King  Albert, 
whom  everyone  regarded  with  respect, 
succeeded  him.  So  the  world  was  dis- 
posed to  wait  and  see  what  the  new 
king  would  do.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Congo  Reform  Asso- 
ciation constantly  on  the  alert,  still 
refused  to  recognize  the  annexation  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  by  Belgium. 

Morel  utilized  this  interval  of  wait' 
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ing  to  visit  for  the  first  time  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  to  defending  whose 
rights  and  liberties  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  The  natives  gave  him  a  touching 
welcome.  An  address  presented  to  him 
by  a  Mohammedan  chief  contains  the 
following  sentences:  — 

Your  labors,  sir,  are  unique.  You  have 
fought  against  men  of  your  own  race  for 
strangers  who  live  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  you.  You  have  done  this  at  the  peril 
of  losing  the  friendship  and  the  regard  of 
your  own  brothers.  Judged  by  the  laws  of 
man,  this  is  unnatural.  Therefore  we  con- 
clude that  you  must  be  judged  by  the  laws 
of  God.  We  number  you  among  the  few 
whom  He  has  selected  to  bring  about  His 
will,  and  to  extend  His  glory  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Morel  likewise  received  recognition 
at  home.  A  meeting  was  held  in  his 
honor,  at  which  Lord  Cromer  presided 
and  Morel's  supporters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  gathered.  Among  the 
latter  were  many  eminent  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  bishops, 
statesmen,  and  writers.  The  Bishop 
of  Westminster,  who  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  being  present,  wrote:  *I 
believe  that  Morel  has  performed  the 
deeds  of  a  hero,  with  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  a  hero.  He  has  overcome 
obstacles  that  make  heroic  deeds 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  in  our  com- 
plicated modern  age,  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.'  Then, 
pursuing  the  same  vein  of  thought 


that  the  Mohammedan  chief  in  Central 
Africa  expressed,  he  continued:  *I  am 
not  ashamed  to  believe,  and  openly  to 
profess  the  belief,  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence raised  up  this  man  for  us  in  a 
great  moral  crisis.' 

So  Morel's  victory  seemed  complete. 
One  after  another  the  great  reforms  he 
had  demanded  were  achieved.  Leo- 
pold's system  was  abolished  by  King 
Albert,  his  successor.  The  atrocities 
ceased.  Concessioners  disappeared  or 
were  reduced  to  innocuous  impotence. 
The  rubber  tax  and  all  the  other  illegal 
levies  previously  extorted  from  the 
natives  were  abolished.  Thereupon 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Congo  by  Belgium.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  1915,  the  Congo 
Reform  Association  held  its  last  meet- 
ing to  do  honor  to  its  founder.  It  had 
accomplished  its  object  and  disbanded. 

Morel  was  exactly  forty  years  old 
when  he  had  thus  become  a  national 
hero  to  whom  all  England  looked  with 
pride.  But,  like  a  modern  Hercules, 
he  did  not  rest  from  his  labors.  As 
soon  as  one  task  was  done,  he  girded 
himself  for  another  and  even  greater 
one. 

Without  hesitation  he  sacrificed  the 
glory  and  admiration  and  afi'ection 
he  had  won,  in  order  to  combat  the 
intrigues  and  tolerated  evil  tendencies 
that  were  leading  England  into  a  great 
war,  a  war  that  he  foresaw  would 
imperil  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
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[This  story  is  taken  from  the  Ching  Koo  Chi  Kuan,  a  collection  of  tales  of  various  descri'p- 
tions  made  in  the  late  dynasty.] 


The  two  daughters  of  Captain  Wang 
had  long  been  recognized  as  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  accom- 
plished girls  in  the  city  of  Nan-yang. 
Chiao  Luan,  who  was  older  than  her 
sister  Chiao  Fung  by  two  years,  was 
deeply  read  in  the  classics,  wrote  beau- 
tiful poetry,  and  was  withal  so  attrac- 
tive and  elegant  in  her  manners  that 
young  gentlemen  everywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  came  to  ask  for  her  hand. 
But  her  parents,  knowing  her  worth, 
were  extremely  careful  in  choosing  a 
life-partner  for  her;  and  so,  although 
already  eighteen  years  old,  she  was  not 
yet  betrothed. 

She  herself  began  to  realize  that  she 
should  no  longer  remain  single,  espe- 
cially as  her  sister  was  already  happily 
engaged,  and  she  was  given  to  frequent 
complaints,  which  for  hours  together 
she  would  pour  into  the  ears  of  her  aunt 
and  chaperon,  Mrs.  Tsao. 

One  day,  as  she  was  diverting  her- 
self in  the  garden  with  her  aunt  and  a 
waiting  maid,  she  saw  a  fine-looking 
young  gentleman  who  evidently  had 
been  intently  watching  her  for  some 
time  through  a  gap  in  the  garden  wall. 
He  was  in  graceful  and  becoming 
scholar's  clothing;  and  when  Chiao 
Luan  glanced  at  him,  he  called  out, 
'Well  done,  well  done!'  Chiao  Luan 
had  been  playing  the  game  of  the  swing; 
and  when  she  saw  the  young  man  was 
paying  so  much  attention  to  her,  she 
ran  to  her  aunt,  her  face  blushing  with 
the  modesty  of  maidenhood. 

They  hurried  back  to  the  women's 
apartment,  with  the  maid  following 
closely  behind  them.  The  student  felt 
somewhat  uneasy,  but  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  climb  the  wall  and  saunter  in 


the  garden  for  a  while,  as  if  enjoying 
the  delightful  fragrance  that  the  sweet 
young  lady  had  left  behind. 

While  he  meditated  upon  her  beauty 
and  fascination,  he  spied  something  on 
the  grass  —  a  little  silk  handkerchief, 
exquisitely  embroidered  in  artistic  de- 
signs. He  snatched  it  up  as  if  it  were 
the  most  valuable  thing  on  earth;  but 
as  he  was  departing  with  it,  he  heard 
someone  coming  out  from  the  house, 
and,  standing  at  a  distance,  he  saw  the 
maid  going  round  and  round  the  spot 
which  her  pretty  mistress  had  left,  try- 
ing to  recover  the  handkerchief. 

To  spare  her  pains,  the  young  scholar 
went  up  to  her  and  said,  '  Pretty  miss, 
pray  what  does  it  avail  you  to  look  for 
the  handkerchief  when  it  is  already  in 
the  possession  of  another?' 

The  maid,  seeing  that  it  was  a  young 
scholar  who  was  addressing  her,  replied 
with  great  deference,  *A  thousand 
blessings  on  you,  sir.  I  suppose  my 
young  master  has  picked  up  the  hand- 
kerchief. If  so,  I  shall  be  extremely 
grateful  if  you  will  return  it  to  me.'  The 
young  man  asked,  however,  to  whom 
it  belonged.  The  maid  replied,  'To  my 
young  lady.'  'Well,  then,'  continued  the 
young  man,  *  if  it  belongs  to  your  young 
lady,  I  don't  suppose  I  can  let  anybody 
have  it  except  herself.  I  wish  that  she 
would  come  out  herself  and  ask  for  it.' 

The  maid  found  herself  in  a  some- 
what embarrassing  situation  and,  not 
knowing  what  more  to  say,  confusedly 
asked  who  the  young  gentleman  was 
and  where  he  lived.  '  My  family  name 
is  Chow,'  said  the  student,  'and  my  own 
name  is  Ting-chang.  I  am  a  native  of 
Soochow.  For  generations  my  family 
has  taken  delight  in  scholarly  pursuits, 
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and  my  father  is  a  professor.  Between 
our  house  and  your  mansion  there  is  no 
more  than  a  wall.' 

The  maid  interrupted  him  and  said, 
*I  ask  your  most  generous  pardon,  sir, 
for  not  knowing  you  as  a  neighbor.  I 
shall  carry  out  your  wish  and  tell  my 
lady  that  she  is  to  beg  the  handkerchief 
of  you  herself.' 

She  turned  toward  the  house,  but  the 
young  man  detained  her.  He  boldly 
asked  for  the  young  lady's  name,  and 
did  not  forget  to  ask  for  the  name  of 
the  maid  herself.  She  replied  that  the 
young  lady  was  Chiao  Luan  and  that 
she  herself,  the  lady's  bosom  attendant, 
was  Ming-hua.  Ting-chang's  heart  so 
fluttered  with  joy  and  enthusiasm  that 
he  imposed  yet  another  task  upon  the 
maid.  *I  have  composed  a  few  verses 
which  I  should  like  very  much  to  be 
taken  to  the  young  lady.  Please  be 
good  enough  to  do  me  this  favor,  and 
I  will  immediately  return  to  you  the 
handkerchief.' 

Ming-hua  hesitated,  but  being  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  handkerchief,  she 
thought  it  best  to  consent.  The  stu- 
dent, wild  with  joy,  seated  himself  on 
the  garden  stool  and  began  to  write 
the  poetry.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
through,  and,  folding  the  paper  into  an 
artistic  form,  he  handed  it  to  the  maid. 
But  when  she  asked  for  the  handker- 
chief the  young  man  smiled  and  re- 
plied: 'The  handkerchief  is  beyond  all 
price  and  I  would  not  for  all  the  world 
part  with  it  unless  you  hand  the  poetry 
to  the  young  lady  and  bring  back  a 
reply  from  her.'  The  maid,  having 
already  gone  thus  far,  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  refuse  him. 

In  the  meantime  Chiao  Luan  was  all 
alone  in  her  chamber,  pondering  over 
her  unusual  experience.  She  knew  the 
man  to  be  young  and  handsome  and 
she  said  to  herself,  *  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  a  finer-looking  man,  tall,  and  so 
refined  and  cultivated.  If  I  could  only 


be  married  to  him,  I  should  not  have 
lived  in  vain.' 

As  she  was  deeply  engaged  in  these 
happy  thoughts,  the  maid  came  rushing 
in.  'Have  you  found  the  handkerchief?' 
the  lady  immediately  asked.  'A  young 
gentleman  has  possession  of  the  hand- 
kerchief,' said  the  maid.  'He  lives  in 
the  western  court.  He  is  Mr.  Chow  and 
is  the  same  man  who  stood  at  the  gap 
of  the  garden  wall,  crying,  "  Well  done, 
well  done!  "  '  She  drew  out  a  beautiful 
silver  box  in  which  she  had  laid  the 
poetry. 

Chiao  Luan  appeared  embarrassed, 
but  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  her  heart 
was  filled  with  great  joy.  Instead  of 
tearing  the  poetry  to  pieces  and  ex- 
pressing resentment  at  the  young 
man's  liberties,  which  the  maid  thought 
she  might  possibly  do,  she  sat  down  to 
write  a  reply.  She  took  a  piece  of  the 
most  exquisite  paper,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  poetry  was  written  with 
classic  elegance.  She  bade  the  maid 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
man. 

When  the  maid  had  obeyed,  she  ask- 
ed for  the  return  of  the  handkerchief; 
but  Chiao  Luan's  reply  had  made  the 
young  man's  heart  palpitate  with  un- 
utterable joy,  and  he  replied  to  Ming- 
hua,  'Tarry  a  while,  pretty  miss,  the 
lady's  note  needs  a  rejoinder.'  Retiring 
to  a  shady  bower  near  by,  he  wrote 
another  little  poem. 

'  But  do  you  mean  to  return  the  hand- 
kerchief to  me?  I  shan't  do  another 
thing  unless  you  fulfill  your  promise 
first.'  The  young  man  then  drew  out  a 
gold  pin  and  said, '  This  is  only  a  trifling 
token  of  my  respect  for  you,  and  be 
good  enough  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  your  lady.'  Ming-hua  was  so  at- 
tracted by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  pin 
that  she  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
And  so  from  that  time  on,  back  and 
forth,  so  much  poetry  was  written  that 
the  two  young  persons  felt  themselves 
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to  be  drawn  irresistibly  closer  and 
closer  together. 

At  length  Aunt  Tsao  came  to  know 
the  relations  between  them;  and  it 
chanced  that  one  day,  when  she  step- 
ped into  the  chamber,  Chiao  Luan  was 
just  engaged  in  reading  the  young 
scholar's  most  passionate  verses.  She 
tried  to  conceal  the  poetry,  but  the 
aunt  said  reprovingly, '  Chiao  Luan,  we 
can't  have  these  secret  communications 
going  on.  It 's  no  good  trying  to  evade 
me.  But  now,  knowing  the  young  man 
to  be  an  accomplished  scholar  whose 
social  standing  is  as  high  as  your  own,  I 
should  suggest  that  some  arrangement 
be  made  between  the  two  famihes. 
What  do  you  think  of  this?  '  The  lady 
nodded  timidly. 

Next  morning  Chow  Ting-chang 
despatched  one  of  his  friends  to  ask 
Captain  Wang  whether  he  was  disposed 
to  give  him  favorable  consideration. 
Although  a  military  man,  the  Captain 
had  profound  respect  for  the  scholarly 
attainments  of  the  young  man;  but  he 
depended  so  much  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  daughter  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  think  of  losing  her.  With 
regret  he  replied  that  Chiao  Luan  was 
still  to  remain  as  she  was.  The  feelings 
of  the  young  lady  were  deeply  hurt; 
but  young  Chow  in  the  meantime  hit 
upon  a  splendid  device. 

*  Why,'  he  said  to  himself,  *my  friend 
Chung-kung's  marriage  with  Miss  Tsu 
was  the  result  of  their  having  a  rela- 
tionship as  brother  and  sister.  Mrs. 
Wang  bears  the  same  family  name  as 
my  mother's,  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  not  be  able  to  persuade  her  to 
be  my  adopted  aunt.  I  should  then 
have  the  unparalleled  advantage  of 
being  considered  a  relative  of  the  Wang 
family.' 

And  so  he  boldly  informed  his  father 
that  the  place  where  he  was  staying 
was  no  longer  suitable  for  the  pursuit 


of  his  studies,  and  that  he  desired  to 
make  use  of  the  garden  of  the  adjoining 
court.  The  old  father  was  given  to 
complying  with  his  son's  wishes,  for  he 
was  an  only  child.  He  approached 
Captain  Wang  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Captain  willingly  consented  to  receive 
young  Chow  in  his  home. 

Now  young  Chow  wished  to  go  still 
further,  and  so  he  said  to  his  father, 
*I  feel  very  grateful  to  Captain  Wang 
for  his  kindness,  but  since  our  families 
do  not  have  any  intimate  relations,  I 
hesitate  to  cause  the  Captain  any  trou- 
ble for  my  sake.  I  should  say  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  Mrs. 
Wang  become  my  adopted  aunt,  and 
things  can  be  very  much  facilitated,  of 
course,  if  we  live  together  as  aunt  and 
nephew.' 

Captain  Wang,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  probably  have  re- 
fused to  go  to  such  length  with  a 
neighbor's  boy;  but,  knowing  his  distin- 
guished scholarship,  he  thought  that 
here  was  another  helping  hand  for  the 
compilation  of  the  numerous  official 
reports  which  he  was  obliged  to  make 
at  regular  intervals  to  the  government 
authorities.  So,  without  any  hesitation, 
he  consented  and  fixed  a  date  when  the 
usual  ceremonies  should  be  6i)aerved 
for  the  recognition  of  young  Chow  as 
an  adopted  nephew.  A  modest  banquet 
was  held,  at  which  the  members  of  both 
families  were  present,  and  needless  to 
say,  the  young  man  and  Chiao  Luan 
derived  more  than  the  usual  kind  of 
pleasure  from  the  feast. 

The  library  was  put  in  order,  and 
everything  was  prepared  for  the  adopt- 
ed nephew  to  pursue  his  studies.  The 
Captain,  however,  was  keen  enough  to 
see  that  all  communications  between 
the  outer  apartment  where  the  library 
was  and  the  inner  apartment  must  be 
entirely  cut  off,  and  from  that  time 
on,  no  lady  of  the  house  was  allowed  to 
pass  to  the  outer  apartment.  For  what- 
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ever  he  wanted  Chow  could  only  appeal 
to  the  male  servants.  So  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  in  his 
heart  was  not  a  whit  better  than  it  was 
before. 

Now  Chiao  Luan  could  no  longer 
bear  the  situation,  either.  Her  tender 
feelings  had  been  intensely  aroused. 
The  love  she  bore  for  the  young  and 
handsome  Chow  had  increased  with  the 
glances  that  she  had  exchanged  with 
him  at  the  banquet  table,  and  it  was 
intolerable  to  think  that  now,  when  he 
was  so  near  her,  she  should  be  cruelly 
barred  from  him.  Her  grief  knew  no 
bounds,  and  she  speedily  fell  sick.  She 
began  to  have  a  burning  fever  and  no- 
body could  afford  her  any  relief,  not 
even  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
in  the  province.  Young  Chow  kept 
constantly  making  inquiries  as  to  how 
she  was  faring,  but  he  was  never  allowed 
to  step  into  her  apartment. 

So  the  resourceful  Chow  bethought 
him  of  another  device.  He  made  it 
known  that  many  years  ago,  before  he 
was  interested  in  his  present  pursuits, 
he  had  dabbled  in  the  medical  art, 
which  he  had  acquired  to  such  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  that  he  could  easily  tell 
the  nature  and  cause  of  any  ailment 
by  the  simple  process  of  feeling  the 
pulse.  The  people  brought  the  news 
to  Captain  Wang,  who,  having  as  he 
did  a  great  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  young  man,  asked  him  to  be 
brought  in.  And  so  he  was  accompanied 
to  Chiao  Luan's  bedside.  He  felt  her 
pulse,  and  with  a  confidential  air  re- 
ported to  her  parents  that  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  cure  the 
young  lady. 

'My  fair  cousin's  ailment,'  he  said, 
*  is  due  to  a  little  mental  sufi'ocation,  for 
which  her  being  rigidly  confined  in  her 
room  is  perhaps  in  a  large  measure 
responsible.  All  you  need  do  is  allow 
her  to  stroll  about  where  she  can  take  a 


little  exercise  and  enjoy  some  fresh  air. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  don't 
think  medicine  will  do  her  any  good.' 

Now  Captain  Wang  was  mightily 
impressed  by  the  sound  advice  of  the 
young  man,  for  it  coincided  with  his 
own  ideas;  and  he  ordered  the  garden 
set  aside  for  his  daughter.  Young  Chow 
was  delighted  with  the  success  of 
his  schemes;  but  he  courteously  ap- 
proached the  Captain  and  told  him  that, 
inasmuch  as  his  presence  would  proba- 
bly be  inconvenient  to  Chiao  Luan,  he 
wished  to  be  given  permission  to  return 
home. 

To  this  the  Captain  replied,  *0h,  no, 
I  would  not  for  all  the  world  dismiss 
you  like  that.  Besides,  you  two  are 
now  brother  and  sister,  and  do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  ground  of  sus- 
picion against  you?'  But  to  make 
things  perfectly  safe,  the  Captain  asked 
the  watchful  aunt  to  take  care  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  her  he  also  handed  all 
the  keys.  Ming-hua,  the  faithful  maid, 
was  asked  to  be  in  waiting  and  was 
especially  instructed  not  to  leave  the 
young  lady  under  any  circumstances. 
Having  taken  all  these  precautionary 
measures,  the  old  man  was  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Chiao  Luan  now  had  all  she  wished, 
and  she  knew  well  enough  that  the 
people  who  were  asked  to  attend  her 
were  those  in  whom  she  had  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  She  saw  young 
Chow  very  frequently  from  now  on, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  with  her,  sit  with  her, 
and  even  have  her  join  him  in  a  cup  of 
tea  once  in  a  while.  They  finally  went  so 
far  as  to  defy  all  the  conventional  rules 
which  regulated  the  relations  between 
young  persons  of  the  opposite  sexes. 
They  clasped  each  other's  hands,  and 
in  whatever  they  did  there  were  inno- 
cent tokens  of  a  sincere  and  intense 
love. 

One  day,  when  no  one  was  present, 
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young  Chow  seized  the  opportunity  to 
urge  his  suit.  Above  everything  else, 
he  wanted  to  visit  her  apartments. 

*I  cannot  allow  any  freedom,'  said 
Chiao  Luan.  *It  is  because  the  young 
man  has  great  talents  and  the  fair  one 
beauty  that  we  love  each  other  with  so 
much  intensity.  But  I  have  known  you 
long,  and  I  can  readily  forgive  you.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  you,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  God  you  must 
swear  with  me  as  man  and  wife,  for  as 
such  we  are  to  live  together  till  our 
heads  are  covered  with  hair  as  white  as 
snow.* 

No  sooner  had  she  finished  this 
earnest  declamation  than  the  aunt 
came  in,  and  both  the  young  man  and 
the  young  lady  entreated  her  to  bring 
them  together  in  a  sacred  union.  She 
consented;  but  she  asked  them  first  of 
all  to  write  out  four  copies  of  the 
marriage  contract.  One  they  were  to 
burn  before  Heaven  so  that  the  gods 
might  know  of  their  sacred  relation; 
another  they  were  to  leave  with  the 
person  who  was  going  to  marry  them, 
as  a  witness  of  their  real  love;  and  the 
others  they  were  to  keep  for  themselves. 
And  that  very  day  they  were  married. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Chow's  father  had 
been  rendering  such  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  that  an  Im- 
perial decree  was  issued  whereby  he 
was  promoted  to  the  magistracy  of  a 
great  city  in  Szechuan.  Chow  was  to 
accompany  his  father,  but  although 
half  a  year  had  passed,  he  was  still  so 
ardently  in  love  with  Chiao  Luan  that 
he  foimd  it  impossible  to  tear  himself 
away  from  her.  He  made  the  excuse, 
therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  his  studies 
had  not  yet  been  completed,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  leave. 

One  day,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
half-a-year,  young  Chow  read  in  the 
Peking  Gazette  that  his  father  had  been 
taken  seriously  ill,  and  he  began  to 
think  of  going  home.  But  he  loved  his 


wife  so  passionately  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  leaving  her.  His  sor- 
rows were  perfectly  visible  on  his  face, 
and  it  did  not  take  long  for  Chiao  Luan 
to  discover  their  cause.  One  day  she 
said  to  him:  *The  love  between  you 
and  me  as  husband  and  wife  is  as  deep 
as  the  bottomless  sea,  but  Heaven  it- 
self cannot  be  compared  with  the  affec- 
tion that  binds  a  son  to  his  father.  Much 
as  we  desire  to  be  together,  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  neglect  performing  the 
duties  which  you  owe  to  your  parents 
as  a  son.  You  must  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, depart  from  the  principles  of 
filial  piety,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  not 
only  be  an  unworthy  son,  but  you  will 
also  place  me  in  a  most  embarrassing 
situation.' 

So  they  had  their  parting,  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  touching  of  human 
life.  Both  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry, 
charged  with  the  delicate  sentiments  of 
love's  happiness  and  sorrow.  Captain 
Wang  held  a  great  banquet  in  Chow's 
honor,  and  he  went  away  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

But  what  is  love  in  an  unstable  heart? 
Who  knew  that  young  Chow  could  so 
easily  forget  even  the  very  existence  of 
Chiao  Luan  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Szechuan?  His  father  recovered,  and 
Chow  began  to  lavish  his  affections  on 
another  lady.  Miss  Wei,  as  though  he 
had  never  before  sworn  to  be  devoted 
to  poor  Chiao  Luan! 

It  was  purely  out  of  self-sacrifice  that 
Chiao  Luan  entreated  her  lover  to 
leave  her,  but  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  should  be  troubled  with  anxiety  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  Day  and  night 
she  looked  cheerless  and  forlorn,  and 
eagerly  she  waited  for  news  to  reach 
her.  A  whole  year  passed,  and  not  a 
word  from  her  lover!  Growing  des- 
perate, she  took  the  opportunity  one 
day  of  sending  a  few  words  to  him 
through  a  messenger  who  came  from 
the  city  where  Chow  was  living  with 
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his  new  love  —  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
But  the  letter  was  gone  seven  months, 
and  still  there  was  no  reply. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  a  merchant  arrived  who  was  re- 
puted to  know  all  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  in  far-off 
Szechuan.  His  name  was  Mr.  Chang, 
and  he  willingly  consented  to  carry 
whatever  the  unfortunate  girl  had  to 
send.  When  he  was  in  the  city,  he 
chanced  to  meet  young  Chow  on  a 
bridge.  Chow  recognized  at  once  that 
it  was  a  messenger  from  one  whom  he 
had  forsaken;  and  stepping  into  a  way- 
side tavern,  he  received  the  letter,  and 
immediately  wrote  a  reply.  By  way  of 
excuse,  he  said  that  his  father  was  still 
seriously  ill,  and  that  all  his  time  was 
employed  in  staying  by  his  bedside. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  discharged  his  duties,  he  would  be 
able  to  return  to  her. 

When  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
read  these  words,  she  cried  out  with 
great  joy  and  relief  because  he  still  had 
her  in  his  heart,  and  because,  although 
there  was  no  specific  time  for  his  return, 
there  was  at  least  a  hope;  but  months 
rolled  on,  until  finally,  even  with  an 
innocent  heart  and  sincere  devotion, 
she  could  no  longer  deceive  herself 
about  his  having  forsaken  her.  Her 
fortitude  gave  way.  Aunt  Tsao  assured 
her  that  she  had  the  written  oath 
handed  to  her  by  young  Chow  himself. 
*  Above  us  is  Heaven,'  she  said.  *Do 
you  think  that,  alone  among  mankind, 
young  Chow  is  not  afraid  of  death?' 

Days  passed  by,  and  still  there  was 
no  news.  A  special  messenger  from  her 
sister  Chiao  Fung  brought  the  joyful 
tidings  that  she  had  borne  a  man-child. 
But  the  news  only  agonized  the  unfortu- 
nate girl,  and  she  gave  herself  up  all  the 
more  to  the  contemplation  of  her  un- 
happy lot  and  the  cruelties  of  disap- 
pointed love.  It  was  clear  that  Chow 
would  not  return.  Her  Aunt  Tsao  sug- 


gested that  another  husband  be  sought 
for  the  afflicted  girl,  but  Chiao  Luan 
replied,  *A  human  being  without  good 
faith  is  a  beast.  I  would  rather  that 
young  Chow  deceived  me  than  that  I 
should  deceive  the  all-powerful  gods.* 

One  day  news  was  brought  in  by  one 
of  the  servants  which  confirmed  every- 
thing. He  had  gone  out  of  pure  love  for 
Chiao  Luan  to  find  out  precisely  what 
young  Chow  had  been  doing.  When  he 
met  Chow,  he  became  so  furious  that 
he  asked  for  immediate  explanation  of 
his  lack  of  devotion. 

Chow  evaded  him,  and  delivered  a 
verbal  answer  through  a  boy,  who  said 
to  the  servant,  *My  master  has  been 
married  to  Miss  Wei  for  some  time,  and 
he  entreats  you  to  deliver  to  your  lady 
this  handkerchief  which  originally  be- 
longed to  her,  and  also  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  is  a  marriage  contract,  so  that 
she  may  no  longer  think  of  him.  M 
master  desires  very  much  to  have  yo 
dine  with  him,  but  he  is  afraid  that  th 
presence  of  his  father  will  prove  annoy- 
ing, and  so  he  sends  you  this  silver  as 
your  traveling  expenses.' 

On  his  arrival  home,  the  servant 
delivered  the  message  to  Ming-hua,  as 
well  as  the  handkerchief  and  the  con- 
tract. Chiao  Luan's  worst  fears  were 
then  confirmed,  and  she  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief  that  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  she  was  in  tears.  Her 
mental  balance  was  upset,  and  she 
would  frequently  take  out  the  hand- 
kerchief, wrap  it  round  her  delicate 
fingers,  and  recall  the  once  happy  mo- 
ments to  which  the  handkerchief  itself 
had  contributed  not  a  little.  And  now 
her  strength  began  to  desert  her. 
Thoughts  of  suicide  began  to  trouble 
her  mind;  but  she  still  had  the  boldness 
to  say  to  herself,  *I  am  not  without 
beauty.  I  am  virtuous.  If  I  were  thus 
to  pass  away  silently  and  obscurely  into 
oblivion,  I  should  be  really  conferring  a 
great  favor  on  my  heartless  lover.' 
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But  from  that  time  on,  she  would  not  her  usual  lamentations,  she  took  out 

suffer  anybody  to  go  near  her.   She  her  handkerchief  once  again,  the  cause 

confined  herselfto  her  room,  and  poured  of  all  her  past  happiness  and  her  pres- 

out  the  most  tragic  strains.  Her  verses  ent  woes,  and,  tying  a  knot  round  her 

numbered  thousands.  One  night,  after  throat,  she  gave  herself  up  to  its  mercy. 


A  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  STATE 

BY  SHAW  DESMOND 

[We  print  below  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  theories  and  labors  of  Rudolf  Steiner,  whose 
doctrines  were  described  by  an  Italian  author  under  the  title,  'The  New  Eleusis,*  in  the 
Living  Age  of  January  14.    The  author  is  a  well-knoum  Irish  novelist.] 

From  the  Beacon,  April  1922 
(Christian  Liberal  Monthly) 


Dr.  Rudolf  Steiner  is  *a  prophet  of 
the  future.'  Entirely  original,  he  has 
nevertheless  a  sort  of  blood-brother- 
hood with  those  two  other  great  Ger- 
mans, Walter  Rathenau  and  Maxi- 
milian Harden,  both  prophets  of  the 
future,  and,  like  them,  he  has  thrown  a 
bombshell  into  the  camp  of  Socialist 
and  Capitalist  alike.  The  outstanding 
sign  of  our  times  is  this  new  type  of 
man  which,  in  all  countries,  stands 
neither  in  one  camp  nor  the  other,  but, 
contemptuous  of  phrases  and  labels, 
holding  its  feet  to  solid  earth,  yet  has 
its  eyes  fixed  upon  horizons  not  of  the 
earth. 

For  that  is  Rudolf  Steiner.  This  child 
of  Austro-German  peasant  stock,  born 
sixty  years  ago  at  Kraljevec,  on  the 
Styrian-Hungarian  border,  who  in 
his  evolution  has  passed  through  three 
distinct  stages,  all  interlinked  and,  as 
he  claims,  each  following  logically  from 
the  other,  the  stages  of  philosophic 
monism,  mysticism,  and  applied  sociol- 
ogy, has  always  kept  his  feet  on  solid 
earth.  Mystic  —  he  has  only  supreme 


contempt  for  what  he  calls  the  *  dilet- 
tanti mysticism'  which  seeks  to  graft 
from  the  dead  centuries  methods  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  the  twentieth  century, 
just  as  he  despises  the  intellectual  gym- 
nastics of  to-day's  material  science. 
Rudolf  Steiner  is  essentially  a  child  of 
the  time. 

His  teaching  he  calls  Spiritual  Sci- 
ence, or  Anthroposophy  —  man-wis- 
dom. A  theosophist,  he  dislikes  the 
words  *  theosophy '  and  *  theosophist,'  as 
tending  to  confuse  his  teaching  with 
that,  say,  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  of  its  leader,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
the  gifted  woman  with  whom  he  quar- 
relled so  bitterly,  though  impersonally, 
in  the  past,  upon  her  introduction  of 
certain  mystical  concepts  and  persons. 

All  this  he  has  housed  in  what  is 
probably  the  most  extraordinary  mod- 
ern building  in  Europe  —  the  Goethe- 
anum,  named  after  Goethe,  his  inspirer, 
at  Dornach,  near  Basel,  just  over  the 
Swiss  frontier.  In  this  building,  even 
during  the  war,  the  most  gifted  Euro- 
peans of  both  sexes  and  of  many  na- 
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tions,  including  English  and  Germans, 
Dutch  and  Scandinavians,  met  for  in- 
struction in  Spiritual  Science,  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  and,  above  all,  for 
criticism,  upon  which  Dr.  Steiner  lays 
such  stress.  The  building  itself  is  both 
monumental  and  phenomenal,  entirely 
designed  by  Dr.  Steiner,  who  is  both 
architect  and  sculptor.  All  through  the 
war,  facing  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  the  construction  went  on  of 
what  is  regarded  as  a  spiritual  centre 
from  which  shall  flow  influences  to 
challenge  and  overcome  that  egotistic 
materialism  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  our  day  and  generation. 

Steiner  represents  what  is  possibly 
to-day  one  of  the  greatest  individual 
influences  in  Europe.  His  personality  is 
overwhelming,  though  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent type  from  that  divine  impersonality 
of  the  Christ  upon  whose  revelation  to 
mankind  his  middle  and  later  stages 
have  based  themselves.  But  the  man 
himself  is  curiously  modest,  despite  his 
powerful,  rugged  features  and  strong 
mouth  like  a  gash  in  the  lower  face.  At 
first  sight,  to  an  Irish  Celt  Hke  the 
writer,  he  gives  simply  an  impression 
of  this  overwhelming  personality  rather 
than  of  spirituality. 

But  it  is  strangely  difficult  for  any 
non-German  to  judge  the  faces  of  men 
like  Steiner,  Rathenau,  or  Harden,  as 
difficult  as  for  the  Occidental  to  judge 
that  of  Oriental  leaders  of  thought  like 
Gandhi,  the  former  of  whom  often  give 
a  superficial  impression  of  brutality, 
the  latter  of  decadence. 

This  is  the  man  who,  in  1919,  had  al- 
most come  to  believe  that  Germany, 
inchoate  and  in  piteous  seeking  for 
leadership,  lay  to  his  hands  to  be 
formed.  At  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  so 
forth,  masses  of  workingmen  attended 
his  meetings  in  tens  of  thousands  to 
listen  to  his  message  of  the  *  Threefold 
State,'  which  will  be  dealt  with  later  — 
and  then  left  him!  The  Social  Demo- 


cratic leaders,  learning  of  this  twentieth- 
century  efflorescence  of  the  Gospel, 
cried,  *Fie,  for  shame!'  gathered  the 
sheep  whom  they  lead  under  the  Marx- 
ian crook,  and  herded  them  back  to  the 
arid  wastes  of  *the  materialist  concep- 
tion of  history '  and  the  Class  War. 

Yet,  even  now,  there  are  in  South 
Germany  numbers  of  manufacturers 
and  workmen  who  are  uniting  to  trans- 
late into  concrete  reality  Steiner's  idea 
of  the  *  three-branch  State,'  thus  paral- 
leling that  movement  in  Japan,  where 
it  is  said  that  employers  and  workmen 
are  meeting  in  prayer  in  order  to  settle 
questions  of  wages  and  hours!  At 
Stuttgart,  in  October  1921,  some  1600 
men  and  women  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  attended  a  ten-days'  congress 
of  Dr.  Steiner's  movement.  I  well  re- 
member the  congress  of  *  the  Red  Inter- 
national' at  Stuttgart,  of  1907,  to 
which  I  was  a  delegate.  Now  there  has 
been  held  in  the  same  place  the  new  or 
'  White  International ' ! 

A  world  economic  conference,  en- 
tirely independent  of  all  parties  and 
governments,  to  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  the  terrible  economic  problems 
of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  is  to  be 
held  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
1922  at  the  Goetheanum.  Men  and 
women  from  every  country  in  the  world 
will  be  present.  That  is  a  sign  of  the 
times. 

If  I  were  asked  to  put  Rudolf  Stein- 
er's philosophy  of  fife  and  living  into  a 
sentence,  I  would  say  that  it  stands  for 
the  separation  of  intellect  from  soul  in 
the  realm  of  action,  though  not  in  the 
realm  of  thought.  The  Capitalist  in 
theory  believes  in  the  soul,  strictly 
segregates  it  during  business  hours,  but 
yet  unconsciously  subscribes  to  the  es- 
sential unity  of  soul  and  intellect  in  the 
workaday  world  —  that  is,  he  tacitly 
assumes  that  Big  Business  is  ethically 
and  spiritually  *  right.'  The  Socialist, 
often  non-believing  as  to  soul,  and  re- 
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garding  the  modern  business  system  as 
of  the  Devil,  still  so  far  agrees  with  the 
Capitalist  conception  in  that  he  asserts 
that  ethics  —  his  spiritual  substitute  — 
and  the  intellectual  process  should 
form  part  of  each  other  in  the  every- 
day life,  everybody  taking  his  share  in 
both  processes.  The  Anthroposophist 
—  unpleasant  word !  —  on  the  other 
hand  believes  deeply  that  the  solution 
of  our  present  social  troubles  will  only 
come  by  the  strict  segregation  of  the 
spiritual  or  soul-process,  the  political 
or  equitable  (that  is,  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  human  rights,  involving 
both  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual) 
process,  and  the  economic  process;  but 
all  this  segregation  upon  the  plane  of 
action  alone.  In  concept  and  being  a 
practical  idealist,  he  knows  that  all 
these  things  are  inter-penetrant,  and 
that  the  priest,  the  politician,  and  the 
workman  —  to  take  an  example  of  each 
type  —  are  but  three  facets  of  one 
whole. 

All  of  which  is  but  to  say  that  Rudolf 
Steiner  directly  challenges  centralized 
government  and  with  it  State  Socialism; 
that  with  both  the  Guild  Socialist  and 
the  Soviet  Advocate,  with  whom  other- 
wise he  has  little  in  common,  he  forms 
part  of  that  new  and  irresistible  current 
which  is  setting  in  to  one  day  sweep 
away  the  soothing  syrup  of  centralized 
machine-government,  upon  which  De- 
mocracy has  doped  itself;  and  that  he 
believes  so  much  that  time  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  contract,  that  if  steps  be 
not  at  once  taken  to  reform  society 
upon  the  *  three-branch '  lines,  nothing 
can  save  it  from  collapse  upon  itself 
and  the  burial  of  civilization  under  the 
ruins. 

Rudolf  Steiner  has  written  a  book, 
The  Threefold  State,  to  show  how  this 
can  be  brought  about,  and  how  strictly 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  evo- 
lution of  society.  Let  it  be  said  here 
and  now  that  anybody  reading  this 


book  might  be  forgiven  for  believing 
that  he  had  got  into  a  private  meta- 
physical madhouse,  for  the  Doctor,  or 
his  translators,  have  through  two  hun- 
dred pages  done  his  or  their  best  to  ob- 
scure his  meaning,  and  have  almost  en- 
tirely succeeded.  But  when  one  has 
broken  one's  way  through  the  mass  of 
words,  words,  words,  there  does  evolve, 
however  faintly,  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
idea.  It  is  the  German  verboseness, 
combined  with  its  unholy  delight  in  in- 
volved scientific  terms  audits  impulse  of 
the  brute-mathematic  to  put  humanity 
into  Chinese  boxes.  But  the  Idea  is 
there,  a  diamond  hidden  in  a  dark  cave. 

And  this  'Idea'  has  behind  it  again 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  individual  in  all  that  makes  for 
progress,  the  belief  that  the  modern 
competitive  system  is  bankrupt,  and, 
finally,  that  this  system  will  have  at 
once  to  be  replaced  by  one  in  which 
equilibrium  is  held  between  competi- 
tion and  cooperation.  I  don't  believe 
that  Society  will  evolve  as  Dr.  Steiner 
thinks  it  must.  (He  constantly  uses  the 
words  *must,'  'shall,'  'should'  in  a  book 
whose  wearisome  iteration  is  extraor- 
dinary and  the  gist  of  which  could  have 
been  compressed  into  half-a-dozen 
pages.)  I  don't  think  that  his  triple- 
concept  of  Society  is  justified  by  all 
the  facts.  I  don't  believe  that  he,  great 
man  though  he  be,  has  the  faintest  idea 
as  to  how  the  British  workman,  for  ex- 
ample, thinks,  or  does  n't  think.  But 
I  do  believe  that,  within  the  mass  of 
wordy  obfuscation  with  which  he  has 
wrapped  it  about,  there  does  lie  the 
germ  of  an  idea  which  one  day  may 
revolutionize  the  social  world. 

The  fact  is  that  Rudolf  Steiner  is  so 
big  a  man,  so  great  and  original  a  think- 
er, that  his  method  of  expression  does 
not  do  him  justice.  One  instinctively 
feels  that  behind  the  words  and  tor- 
tuous expression  there  lies  not  madness, 
but  method. 
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Let  us  set  out,  with  diffidence,  having 
regard  to  the  above,  the  method  by 
which  *The  Threefold  Commonwealth' 
is  to  become  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  essential  to  be  clear  at  the  outset 
that  by  the  threefold  division  Steiner 
does  not  mean  that  the  future  state  is 
to  be  divided  into  classes  or  castes  of 
priests  and  teachers,  statesmen  and 
warriors,  engine  drivers  and  manual 
laborers,  or  into  that  '  Ndhr-Wehr  und 
Lehrstand'  or  *  three  Estates'  of  the 
Plough,  the  Sword,  and  the  Book.  It  is 
the  body  social  itself  that  is  to  be  re- 
grouped, not  the  individuals  composing 
it.  To-day,  divorced  as  the  human 
being  is,  under  the  present  competitive 
system  for  profit,  from  the  spiritual  and 
ethical,  if,  for  example,  he  be  a  work- 
man, or,  if  he  be  a  statesman  steeped 
in  a  false  diplomacy,  separated  also 
from  both  the  one  and  the  other,  under 
the  *  Threefold  Commonwealth '  he  will 
be  able  to  find  himself  as  a  human  being 
having  his  roots  in  each  of  the  three  do- 
mains of  the  body  social  as  mentioned 
above.  'Threefold  will  be  the  social 
organization  which,  external  to  the 
individual,'  says  Steiner,  *will  form  the 
groundwork  of  his  life;  and  each  indi- 
vidual will  in  himself  unite  its  three 
parts.' 

The  Class  War  has  got  to  go,  says 
Steiner,  and  will  go  under  the  Three- 
fold State.  The  present  wage-system 
has  got  to  go,  says  Steiner.  Private 
property  in  its  present  form  has  got  to 
go.  All  these  things  make  men  enemies, 
he  says,  and  they  alone  are  responsible 
for  'labor  unrest,'  and  so  forth,  simply 
because  they  are  working  directly 
against  that  threefold  division  of  life 
into  which  nature  and  social  evolution 
eternally  divide  themselves.  Yet  soci- 
ety has  to  keep  the  individual  impulse, 
from  which  all  progress  comes,  intact. 
It  has  also  to  combine  with  it  that  co- 
operation which  is  the  gift  of  Democ- 
racy to  the  world.  How  to  do  it? 


The  anthroposophist  first  recognizes 
that  all  'labor  unrest,'  as  all  democratic 
impulse,  is  but  man's  unconscious 
striving  after  human  consciousness  and 
recognition  of  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being,  for  it  is  man's  subjective,  not 
objective,  mind  which  determines  his 
life.  The  Socialist,  blindly  groping  for 
this,  and,  like  most  men,  unconscious 
of  the  real  impulses  driving  him  from 
underneath,  has  developed  what  he 
calls  'class  consciousness.'  He  thinks, 
poor  fellow,  that  when  he  has  hit  upon 
this  he  has  really  hit  upon  a  funda- 
mental soul-force.  He  has  really  only 
hit  upon  'the  idea  of  an  idea.'  And  the 
proof? 

The  proof  lies  in  the  fact,  to-day  pa- 
tent, that  'class  conscious'  Socialism 
has  never  acquired  any  real  construc- 
tive force  and  that,  in  whatever  degree 
applied,  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
break  down.  The  gifted  Hebrew,  Marx, 
who  evolved  the  doctrine  in  Das  Kapi- 
tal,  erred  so  gravely  that  he  ascribed  to 
science  the  power  of  determining  values 
and  establishing  goals.  He  left  out 
'love,'  upon  which  men  like  Rudolf 
Steiner  lay  such  emphasis  as  the 
supreme  agent. 

Again,  how  to  bring  the  workman  in- 
to intimate  contact  with  '  love '  and  the 
greater  inspirational  forces? 

First,  by  those  engaged  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  confining  themselves  to  the 
things  which  concern  that  life,  which  it- 
self is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
production  and  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties and  the  development  of  institutions 
best  calculated  to  carry  this  out  most 
effectively. 

Secondly,  by  the  formation,  quite 
apart  from  the  body-economic,  of  *  the 
independent  political  or  equity  State,' 
the  business  of  which  shall  be  to  ad- 
minister and  secure  human  rights  and 
equity  as  between  all  members  of  the 
community,  including  those  of  the 
body-economic. 
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Thirdly,  by  giving  the  fullest,  freest 
play  to  *the  personal  abilities  of  the 
individual'  inspirer,  whether  he  be 
teacher,  priest,  or  great  business  or- 
ganizer —  this  *  independent  spiritual 
State'  including,  in  the  Steiner  view, 
the  most  varying  inspirational  types, 
whether  *  religious '  or  lay. 

In  its  founder's  opinion,  this  strict 
separation  of  economics,  politics,  and 
individual  inspiration,  or,  as  it  might 
be  put,  of  'Body,  Mind,  and  Spirit,' 
which,  each  functioning  independently, 
yet  form  the  human  entity,  will  allow 

*  every  man  to  mind  his  own  business' 
and  by  keeping  them  apart  secure  three 
things.  These  three  things  are:  the 
highest  mechanical  efficiency  for  the 
production  and  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties on  the  economic  plane;  the  more  or 
less  perfect  holding  of  the  scales  of 
justice  and  equity  upon  the  political 
plane;  and,  with  these,  securing  to  the 
whole  community  the  fullest  inspira- 
tion and  benefit  from  the  centre  of  all 
human  activities  —  the  individual  hu- 
man being  himself.  And  now  for  the 
machinery  by  which  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  economic  State  will  encourage 
the  formation  of  guilds  or  associations, 
the  activities  of  which  will  be  purely 
economic  and  industrial,  and  which, 
because  they  will  have  no  axes  to  grind, 
owing  to  the  domain  of  equity  or  human 
justice  being  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  the  independent  political  State,  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  exclusively  upon 

*  ways  and  means  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.'  The  State  political 
will  likewise  be  able  neutrally  and  fairly 
to  concentrate  upon  questions  of  pure 
equity  as  between  man  and  man  and 
the  amount  of  individual  reward  for 
work  done  for  the  community.  The 
State  spiritual  (inspirational),  freed 
from  problems  and  temptations  of  gain 
and  greed,  will  be  able  to  pour  new  ideas 
into  the  community  for  the  common 


weal,  whether  those  ideas  be  concerned 
with  the  loftiest  philosophic  specula- 
tions or  frank  business  organization. 

It  will  be  seen  how  close  Steiner,  un- 
like most  mystics,  keeps  close  to  earth, 
without  letting  himself  become  *  earth- 
bound.'  It  is  the  keynote  of  his  teaching. 

The  anthroposophic  concept  of  the 
principle  of  Private  Property  is  fasci- 
nating, if  highly  contentious.  Capital 
is  no  longer  to  be  available  to  any  man 
strong  enough  or  brutal  enough  or  in- 
telligent enough  to  scramble  for  it.  In 
the  Threefold  State,  any  man  will  have 
the  right  to  apply  to  the  political  or 
*  Equity-State,'  as  Steiner  calls  it,  for 
the  use  of  capital,  but  he  must  prove 
that  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  job.  If 
he  gets  what  he  applies  for,  he  will  only 
be  allowed  to  use  it  exactly  as  long  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  he  is  using 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  for, 
as  Steiner  claims :  *  It  is  not  the  free  use 
of  capital  that  of  itself  in  the  beginning 
does  the  mischief  in  society;  but  merely 
the  continuance  of  this  right  of  use,  after 
those  conditions  have  ceased  to  exist 
which  made  its  connection  with  par- 
ticular human  abilities  desirable.' 

Also,  such  property  or  capital,  after 
a  certain  period  has  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  the  man  *  running '  it,  together 
with  any  profits  he  may  have  made, 
shall  revert  to  the  community  —  it  is 
very  like  the  modem  Death  Duties. 
But  a  highly  debatable  point  is  in- 
volved in  Steiner's  contention  that 
property  acquired  through  savings,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  on  it,  shall  be 
left  by  the  earner  of  the  property  to  any 
heir  he  likes  to  name,  as  at  present,  but 
always  providing  such  heir  is  himself  a 
producer.  However,  here  again  there 
is  a  time  limit  beyond  all  which  such 
property  reverts  to  the  community. 

*So,  instead  of  communal  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Socialist  system,  there 
will  be  within  the  body  social  a  contin- 
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ual  circulation  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, ever  bringing  them  afresh  within 
reach  of  persons  whose  individual  abih- 
ties  will  employ  them  in  the  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  community.' 

These  would  seem  to  be  the  main 
lines  of  the  Threefold  State  or  Com- 
monwealth, which  marks  Dr.  Steiner's 
third  and  latest  stage  of  evolution,  al- 
though one  is  bound  to  add  that  frankly 
Dr.  Steiner,  despite  his  affection  for 
Mother  Earth,  often  allows  himself  to 
float  into  the  perilous,  rarified  atmos- 
phere of  assumption,  all  of  which  he 
would  strenuously  and  even  injuriously 
deny,  for  he  is  a  terrible  fighter,  neither 
asking  nor  giving  quarter.  In  other 
words,  he  is  altogether  a  delightfully 
human  man. 

In  his  now  famous  Goetheanum,  with 
its  exquisite  colunms  and  fagades,  Dr. 
Rudolf  Steiner  is  by  his  message  bring- 
ing heaven  to  earth,  rather  than  earth 
to  heaven,  although  that  he  sometimes 
attempts  the  latter  is  shown  by  a  Ust 
of  private  lectures  which  he  has  been 
giving  or  is  to  give,  and  which  I  have 
been  favored  byj  seeing.  Among  his 
subjects  are:  *  Egyptian  Myths,'  *  Cos- 
mic Miracles  (Legends  of  Greece),'  *0n 
Initiation,'  *The  Mysteries  of  the  East 
and  those  of  Christianity,'  *  Christ, 
Human  and  Divine,'  and  *  Christ  at 
Golgotha  and  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury.' There  are  also  some  forty  or 
fifty  others,  embracing  almost  every 
department  of  human  knowledge. 

The  insistence  upon  Christ  is  due  to 
the  extraordinary  emphasis  laid  by  Dr. 
Rudolf  Steiner  upon  the  significance  to 
the  world  of  Golgotha,  which,  of  course. 


he  interprets  in  quite  other  fashion 
than  do  the  churches.  To  him,  Golgo- 
tha, although  he  himself  is  in  no  sense 
a  *  Christian'  in  the  sectarian  or  dog- 
matic concept  of  the  term,  is  one  of  the 
great  turning-points  of  human  evolu- 
tion. 

But  at  Dornach  every  conceivable 
branch  of  human  knowledge  is  covered, 
taught  by  specialists  of  the  highest 
grade,  but  all  of  them  giving  their  mes- 
sage with  the  principles  of  Spiritual 
Science  behind.  In  September  1920, 
over  thirty  lecturers,  men  and  women 
of  eminence  in  their  several  subjects, 
contributed.  These  subjects  included 
history  and  physical  science,  biology 
and  medicine,  mathematics,  art,  soci- 
ology, and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  To  write,  however  sketch- 
ily,  of  Dr.  Steiner's  concept  of  art  and 
medicine  would  alone  take  more  space 
than  the  present  article;  but  the  great 
building  itself,  filled  with  modern 
strength  as  it  is,  with  its  pillars  and 
architraves  in  their  metamorphosis  and 
progression  expressing  the  elemental 
driving-forces  underneath  modern  ex- 
istence, the  mighty  colored  windows 
carved  of  glass,  and,  above  all,  the 
exquisite  but  powerful  contours  of  the 
concrete  substructure,  with  a  revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  modern  build- 
ing material  which  is  in  itself  unique  — 
all  this  acts  as  a  worthy  setting  for  the 
lifework  of  the  man  who  is  so  quickly 
making  history  in  Central  Europe. 

What  Steiner  has  to  say  of  history  is 
illuminating.  What  history  will  have 
to  say  of  Steiner  and  his  message  may 
be  still  more  illuminating. 


THE  SONNET 


BY  JAMES  LAYER 
[London  Mercury] 

These  are  my  rooms,  come  in  and  take  a  pew; 

Perhaps  the  nearest  window-seat  's  the  best. 

The  whiskey 's  on  the  sideboard  —  help  yourself. 

The  cigarettes  are  in  the  metal  box. 

Sham  silver,  on  the  mantelpiece,  between 

The  bronze  skull  and  the  wooden  crucifix 

I  picked  up  in  a  church  at  Amiens. 

If  I  continued  writing,  would  you  mind? 

There  is  a  sonnet  I  have  set  myself 

To  finish  before  twelve  o'clock  to-night. 

Religious  —  yes  —  you  know  the  sort  of  thing, 

Beginning  —  let  me  see  —  how  shall  I  start? 

How  best  express  the  zephyr  of  faint  faith 

That  breathed  into  my  ear,  to-night  in  Hall 

Just  as  they  brought  the  same  cheese-savory 

They  often  serve  —  'Lordy  when  our  eyes  are  dim, 
*Lordy  when  our  eyes  are  dim  with  fruitless  prayer*  — 

No,  no,  it  smacks  of  Tennyson  too  much  — 
*Lord,  when  our  eyes  are  dim  and  cannot  see 

The  dream,  the  vision '  —  *  vision ' 's  better  there. 

Can't  you  suggest  a  phrase  to  fill  the  line? 

Oh,  splendid  —  *  and  the  pilgrimage  is  long '  — 

That 's  A  and  B,  now  B  and  A  to  come  — 
*And  our  faint  feeling  with  continued  wrong 

Is  roughened '  —  come,  we  're  getting  on  apace  — 
'Is  roughened  and  we  are  no  longer  free.' 

That 's  four  lines  of  the  octave;  stop  a  bit. 

A  sonnet 's  only  fourteen  lines,  you  know; 
We  must  n't  launch  out  in  a  paragraph 
Of  introduction,  without  any  end. 
Or  middle  even,  for  it  to  introduce. 
So  now  the  fifth  line,  let  it  come  to  grips 
With  subject,  though  I 've  not  decided  yet 
What  that  shall  be  exactly;  let  me  think. 
*  When  we  have  failed  in  what  we  sought  to  be. 
Strayed  from  the  path  we  should  have  walked  along'  — 
That  line's  a  bit  prosaic,  don't  you  think? 
But  let  it  stand,  it  rhymes  and  that  at  least 
Is  something;  still  the  metaphors  are  mixed, 
I  grant  you  that  —  we  're  slaves,  and  cannot  see, 
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Our  feeling 's  roughened,  we  have  failed  and  strayed, 
Are  on  a  pilgrimage  —  well,  never  mind. 
We  '11  put  all  inconsistencies  to  rights 
And  root  out  all  the  cliches  when  we 've  done. 
The  first  thing  is  to  find  a  rhyme  to  'wrong.' 
Oh,  'songy  I've  got  it  now  —  Hhe  sensual  song  — 
And  for  the  spiritual  writ  the  sensual  song.* 
And  now  there  must  be  no  more  wheres  and  ifs ; 
We  have  to  finish  with  some  turn  of  phrase 
That  spells  a  half-completeness,  as  it  were. 
And  leaves  us  free  to  draw  the  moral  tight 
In  the  philosophic  sextet,  close  at  hand; 
Some  kind  of  invocation  —  ah,  it  comes  — 
'Shall  we  not  turn,  strong  Son  of  God,  to  thee?* 

It 's  curious  how  one  writes  this  kind  of  thing, 

Coolly,  and  almost  as  a  cynic  might, 

Here,  on  a  desk,  with  fountain  pen  and  lamp! 

You  know  what  Wordsworth  said  all  poetry  was  — 

Emotion,  feeling,  yes,  but  passed  away 

And  recollected  in  tranquillity. 

And  so  I  claim  this  octave  I  have  made 

Is  faith  remembered  still  in  disbelief. 

And  therefore  doubly  faith;  you  smile,  no  doubt. 

But  what  is  faith  to  half  the  human  race 

But  simply  that?  —  Besides,  when  faith  is  here. 

Here  in  my  heart,  think  you  I  turn  away 

To  write  my  pettifogging  little  rhymes 

In  hope  of  praise  or  pennies?    I  were  mad 

To  spill  one  drop  of  life's  most  precious  wine 

In  talking  of  it.  Change  the  metaphor. 

When  I  am  borne  upon  a  sea  of  sound 
That  rolls  from  some  huge  organ,  when  I  thrill 
With  all  the  heart-breaks  of  a  violin 
Held  in  a  Master's  fingers,  do  I  then 
Turn  round  and  babble  to  my  neighbor  there, 
Try  and  describe  my  poor  emotions,  when 
The  music  tells  all  there  is  need  to  say. 
And  far  more  splendidly  than  I  could  do? 
But  here,  in  cabinet,  when  evening  comes 
And  blurs  the  outlines  of  a  sunlit  view 
Of  the  bright  world,  and  sunset  colors  fade. 
And  the  soul  turns  home  to  look  into  itself. 
Then  I  perceive,  like  shells  upon  the  shore, 
Left  by  the  wave  that  bore  and  lifted  me 
In  its  embraces,  little  turns  of  phrase. 
Snatches  of  verse,  that  somehow  to  the  ear 
Seem  to  give  back  the  thunder  of  the  sea 
As  sea-shells  do,  but  infinitely  far 
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And  wonderfully  faint  as  in  a  dream. 
And  these  I  gather  with  a  careful  hand 
(I  think  you  must  at  least  allow  me  that), 
And,  with  a  certain  fantasy  of  touch. 
Arrange  in  patterns  on  a  barren  shore. 
Till  the  next  tide  shall  wash  them  all  away. 

But  come,  let 's  get  to  business,  six  lines  more  — 
What  an  infernal  clatter  below  stairs! 
Why  can't  that  scoundrel  stop  his  gramophone? 
How  can  I  write  and  hear  dance-music  played? 
The  question  in  the  last  line  might  run  on 
Into  the  sextet  ^ Shall  we  not'  —  do  what? 

*  Shall  we  not  kneel  before  Thy  hitter  Cross  ? ' 
No,  that  involves  a  worn-out  rhyme  to  match. 
Like  loss  —  *0/z,  barren  gain  and  bitter  loss.' 
That  will  not  do  —  *  Shall  we  not  come  to  Thee, 
Shall  we  not  come  for  healing  to  Thy  side, 

And  touch  our  lips  to  the  pure  living  stream 
Held  in  Thy  chalice?'  —  what  comes  after  that? 
Some  kind  of  prayer,  to  round  the  poem  off, 
Some  kind  of  finish  —  *  Teach  us  then  to  pray.' 
Then  there 's  *  Thy  side '  that 's  waiting  for  its  rhyme. 
'Died'  is  too  common  —  'sigh'd.  Guide,'  which  is  best? 

*  More  fully,  and  by  sorrow  glorified, 
Be  visited  by  Angels  in  a  dream'  — 

And  do,  well,  what  —  to  sum  the  whole  thing  up 
In  ten  short  syllables  of  magic  worth? 
This  supreme  test  is  where  my  failure  comes. 
To  hell  with  *Sand  Dunes,'  *  Vamp'  —  and  Edison! 
Your  pardon,  I  am  getting  rather  wild 
Pursuing  this  elusive  final  line. 
I  seem  to  see  a  picture  from  a  book, 
A  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  my  early  days 
Showing  the  pilgrim  kneeling  at  the  Cross 
With  *  angels  hovering  round'  as  in  the  hymn. 
And  then,  unburdened,  what  did  Christian  do? 
He  felt  new  strength  and  rose  —  I  have  it  now, 
'And  feel  new  strength,  and  rise  and  go  our  way.* 
That  last  line's  feeble,  as  I  must  admit. 
As  you 'd  admit,  too,  but  for  courtesy. 
But  still  I  can't  do  any  more  to-night. 
Such  as  it  was,  the  inspiration 's  gone 
Completely,  yet  a  load  is  off  my  mind. 
Expression,  even  incomplete,  is  good. 
Even  of  a  glow  that  one  has  ceased  to  feel. 
I  must  rewrite  the  whole  thing  carefully 
Some  other  evening  —  Have  you  got  a  match? 
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He  was  christened  Claud  Lovat 
Fraser;  but  to  us  all  he  was  Lovat  — 
and  I  think  his  name  and  fame  will  en- 
dure as  Lovat.  The  big,  handsome 
young  fellow  came  upon  London  town 
a  very  dandy,  shedding  about  him  a 
genial  atmosphere  of  witty  kindliness, 
happy  to  be  alive,  and  full  of  affection 
for  all  living  things.  Never  was  artist 
born  more  innocent  of  the  *  cattishness ' 
of  the  art- world;  if  he  did  not  care  for 
the  art  of  another  he  would  like  the  man 
or  his  dog  or  his  fantastic  shadow  —  he 
had  to  like  something  about  everybody. 
The  only  thing  indeed  that  ever  puzzled 
him  was  that  anybody  should  bear  him 
a  spite.  By  consequence  he  tramped 
straight  into  one's  affection  like  a 
happy  child.  And  children,  with  their 
consummate  instinct,  went  to  the  big, 
burly  dandy,  won  by  his  infectious 
chuckle,  to  find  him  a  storehouse  of 
pirates  and  desert  islands  and  bucca- 
neers and  fairy  fantasies  —  and,  what 
was  more,  he  must  have  known  and 
seen  them  all,  for  he  could  draw  them 
with  a  few  deft  rhythmic  sweeps  of  a 
reed  pen. 

Poets  were  soon  his  intimates,  for  by 
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the  time  that  the  down  was  on  his  lip 
he  had  as  astoimding  a  grip  on  litera- 
ture as  on  art;  and  his  speech,  like  his 
pen,  uttered  the  well-shaped  phrase, 
pointed  with  genial  wit  and  illumined 
with  quaint  raillery.  He  disguised  his 
pen  under  the  name  of  Honeywood; 
and  —  scourged  him  in  his  drawings  as 
*an  unmitigated,  danmed  scribbler.' 

Lovat  could  not  have  been  more  than 
nineteen  the  day  he  stepped  into  Dan 
Rider's  little  den  in  St.  Martin's  Court, 
where  the  young  literary  bloods,  here 
and  from  America,  were  wont  to  for- 
gather before  the  war  —  the  *  lions* 
den,'  where  the  young  lions  roared  and 
the  asses  brayed  on  their  way  to  be- 
coming editors  of  limited  editions  or  the 
like  wondrous  Emprise,  the  while  Dan 
Rider's  laugh,  where  he  sat  enthroned 
at  the  seat  of  custom,  —  I  never  saw 
him  sell  a  book,  —  rattled  the  windows 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  the  parts 
lying  adjacent  thereto.  We  found  the 
young  dandy  a  seat  on  another  pile  of 
books,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  such  like  masterpieces  as 
many  buy  and  few  read;  and  he  straight- 
way became  one  of  us. 
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He  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  from 
his  beloved  school,  Charterhouse,  sup- 
posed to  be  studying  the  law  in  his 
father's  office  in  a  picturesque  old  city- 
square,  on  his  journey  to  Oxford;  but 
Oxford  and  the  Law  were  not  to  be  en- 
riched by  his  gracious  personality,  for 
art  leaped  hot  within  him,  and  his  deft, 
handsome  fingers  were  more  busy  upon 
sketching  the  picturesque  square  out- 
side his  father's  office  and  the  folk  that 
hurried  past  the  courtyard  in  the  turgid 
stream  of  the  city's  streets,  than  in  tak- 
ing the  edge  ofi"  his  logic  upon  the  fine 
points  of  legal  decisions.  The  loss  was 
Oxford's  and  the  Law's;  his  fine  scholar- 
ship was  to  reveal  itself  in  far  other 
fields,  yet  nearly  all  who  met  him 
thought  him  of  Oxford.  He  was  of  the 
finest  type  of  the  culture  of  his  great 
literary  and  artistic  school  of  Charter- 
house —  as  he  was  one  of  its  most  fas- 
cinating ornaments. 

Lovat  must  have  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  art  imder  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  masters  at  Charterhouse, 
for  when  he  tumbled  into  Dan  Rider's 
he  was  already  done  with  the  hesitancies 
and  the  tentative  searchinge  of  the  ap- 
prentice for  the  means  of  artistic  utter- 
ance. His  line  was  still  a  trifle  hard,  but 
it  held  rhythm,  even  though  his  draw- 
ings were  faulty.  He  was  soon  using 
the  broad  black  line  of  the  reed  pen,  and 
it  rapidly  gave  him  a  large  style  and  a 
broad  statement.  His  masters  were  the 
prints  of  old  Crawhall,  of  Rowlandson 
and  James  Pryde  and  Gordon  Craig 
and  Nicholson.  It  is  true  that  a  little 
while  thereafter,  when  he  threw  up  the 
law,  or  such  dandified  pretense  of  the 
law  as  he  suffered,  and  boldly  launched 
upon  an  art  career,  he  went  awhile  to 
the  Slade,  —  everybody  was  going  to 
the  Slade,  —  but,  except  for  an  excel- 
lent grounding  in  etching  and  aquatint, 
the  Slade  could  give  him  little.  He  was 
already  set;  and  Lovat  was  not  of  the 
stufi"  that  learns  from  schooling. 


Born  with  a  sense  of  sumptuous 
color,  he  was  early  handling  water- 
colors  with  rare  skill.  He  inherited 
artistic  utterance  from  this  mother,  a 
remarkably  skillful  painter.  And  his 
only  weakness,  of  draughtsmanship, 
his  prodigious  industry  was  early  boimd 
to  master. 

A  sensitive  man,  the  young  fellow 
was  to  be  spared  the  suff'ering  of  work- 
ing in  Grub  Street  at  the  hack  saw.  His 
devoted  father  and  mother  lived  a  sec- 
ond youth  in  Lovat,  pouring  out  with 
lavish  hands  every  aid  to  his  achieve- 
ment. He  was  happy  in  his  home,  in 
his  friends,  in  his  marriage,  in  his  early 
success,  and  in  his  fascinating  little 
daughter  *Dorcles,'  made  in  his  very 
image. 

Of  all  the  brilliant  little  group  of 
writers  and  artists  who  were  wont  to 
take  possession  of  my  flat  of  a  Thursday 
evening  —  the  early  doomed  Gaudier, 
Enid  Bagnold,  since  come  to  repute 
with  her  verse,  and  the  rest  —  Lovat 
was  the  life  and  soul.  His  fine  reed-pen 
decorations  for  my  volume,  The  Splen^ 
did  Wayfaring^  made  during  1912, 
were,  I  fancy,  about  his  earliest  pub- 
lished work  of  any  importance;  and 
soon  thereafter  he  started  upon  his 
broadsides  and  kindred  ventures  of 
Flying  Fame  (1913)  with  the  poet 
Ralph  Hodgson  and  others,  and  dec- 
orated Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Thoughts  and 
Afterthoughts,  which  I  was  editing  in 
1913. 

But  it  was  soon  abundantly  clear 
that  Lovat's  art  lay  in  a  far  larger  field 
—  he  needed  a  larger  canvas,  such  as 
only  the  theatre  could  give  him.  And  it 
was  in  its  bringing  him  into  the  friend- 
ship of  Tree  and  Gordon  Craig,  both  of 
whom  became  devoted  to  him,  that 
there  was  opened  to  him  the  way  to  his 
greater  achievement.  Indeed  it  was  for 
my  Eastern  play  of  The  Three  Students, 
which  Tree  had  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  producing,  that  Lovat  made  his 
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first  designs  for  scenery  and  costumes 
and  lighting  —  though  unfortunately 
Tree  was  persuaded  out  of  producing 
the  Eastern  atmosphere  by  his  business 
advisers  and  so  lost  the  vogue  and  vast 
profit  that  Oscar  Asche  reaped  in  his 
stead.  It  was  to  Gordon  Craig,  how- 
ever, that  Lovat  was  to  owe  his  su- 
preme artistic  debt;  as  he  was  also  to 
become  Craig's  most  able  and  gifted 
disciple. 

Lovat  designed  and  carried  out  at 
this  time  a  number  of  very  fine  toys 
that  would  have  helped  to  put  the  Brit- 
ish toy-trade  at  the  head  of  Europe. 
He  was  an  indifferent  illustrator,  but 
an  exquisite  decorator  of  books;  and 
Pirates  (191S)  .reveals  his  fine  qualities 
and  his  limitations.  But  it  was  in  the 
theatre  that  he  was  to  *find  himself,' 
and  on  its  vast  canvas  discover  his 
genius.  Everything  about  him  was 
dainty  and  decorative  —  his  post  cards, 
his  letter  paper  and  envelopes,  the  trade 
tracts  he  wrought  with  such  delightful 
charm;  he  was  all  for  getting  sordidness 
and  vulgarity  swept  out  of  life. 

Such  was  Lovat  at  twenty-four  when 
the  German  launched  his  Great  War 
into  the  glorious  summer's  ending  of 
1914  and  the  Hunnish  hosts  set  forth 
with  guttural  song  and  goose-step  to 
reach  to  dominion  over  the  world.  The 
romantic  essence  of  Lovat  left  his  ac- 
tion in  no  doubt  for  five  minutes.  He 
flung  down  brush  and  pen  and  made  all 
our  lives  a  purgatory  to  get  him  a  com- 
mission. Irked  by  a  few  days'  delay,  he 
enlisted  in  a  cadet  corps,  from  which 
he  got  his  commission  in  the  Durham 
Light  Infantry. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  night  my 
wife  and  I  walked  the  great  London 
railway  station,  swarming  with  men  in 
khaki  in  the  small  hours,  and  saw  him  ofi* 
to  rejoin  his  regiment  on  embarkation 
for  the  front.  But  once  in  Flanders  and 
secure  of  service,  in  his  billet  and  in  his 
dugout,  to  the  thunder  of  the  great  guns 


before  Ypres,  he  found  that  he  had 
packed  in  his  haversack  his  box  of 
water-colors;  and  with  pen  and  brush, 
by  guttering  candlelight,  he  was  soon 
as  busy  as  ever  on  sketches  in  his  letters 
home. 

He  went  into  the  hell  of  it  all  with  the 
romantic  spirit  and  happy  quest  for 
adventure  of  a  big  schoolboy  on  a  holi- 
day frolic.  He  loved  the  men,  and  they 
must  have  loved  him.  .  .  .  He  sent  me 
in  camp  a  piece  out  of  the  tunic  of  the 
first  Boche  prisoner  he  took  in  a  raid 
that  brought  him  considerable  good  re- 
port from  his  brigade-commander;  and 
when  I  accused  him  in  that  on  getting 
his  Boche  he  emptied  his  cigarette  case 
into  his  lap,  he  pleaded  guilty  and  won- 
dered who  told  me !  —  Lovat  could  not 
abide  to  see  any  man  humiliated.  .  .  . 

But  the  strain  and  exposure  and 
Ypres  and  Loos  were  too  much  even  for 
his  blithe  spirit;  and  he  went  down  be- 
fore it  all.  The  young  giant's  strength 
was  from  without;  he  was  a  fragile  ves- 
sel within.  Sent  home  a  sick  man,  he 
fretted  to  be  at  his  art  all  the  weary 
months  until  the  war  was  done.  But 
it  was  astounding  how  much  fine  work 
he  wrought  in  the  evenings  of  those  in- 
valid days  when  he  was  on  a  Staff  job  at 
home  from  early  morning  to  candlelight. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Lovat  met  and 
married,  February  1917,  his  gifted 
young  American  wife,  Grace  Crawford, 
who  was  to  be  his  eager  and  sympa- 
thetic partner  in  his  artistic  career  from 
thenceforth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  fine  steel  pen  in  his  draw- 
ings for  his  home  letters  in  the  trenches 
developed  in  Lovat  as  remarkable  skill 
with  the  fine  line  as  he  had  acquired 
with  the  broad  line  of  the  reed  pen;  it 
also  compelled  accuracy  of  drawing. 
When  the  end  came,  he  was  at  work  on 
a  series  of  very  beautiful  large  water- 
colors  of  characters  from  the  great 
dramas,  and  in  these  he  employed  this 
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fine  line  with  rich  color  washes  in  con- 
summate fashion. 

His  first  designs  for  my  Eastern  play, 
The  Three  StudentSy  fired  Lovat  with 
the  color  of  the  East,  and  the  coming  of 
the  Russian  Ballet  increased  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  saw  at  once  that  Craig  alone 
had  revealed  the  only  way  to  the  new 
world  by  the  color-lighting  which  rid 
the  theatre  of  the  crude  realism  that 
slew  the  soul  of  the  impression  desired. 
He  had  long  been  making  designs  for 
the  Beggars*  Opera  and  other  earlier 
plays;  and  the  production  of  the  Beg- 
gars' Opera  began  in  his  studio  years 
before  he  met  a  sympathetic  manager. 
Nigel  Play  fair  brought  him  into  his 
kingdom,  and  Karsavina  extended  the 
realm  of  which  Gordon  Craig  had 
handed  him  the  sceptre. 

Lovat  was  pouring  out  superb  work 


for  the  theatre,  when,  a-holiday-making 
from  his  restless  and  prolific  workman- 
ship, death,  out  of  the  willful  decision 
of  Fate,  stepped  across  the  gracious 
young  fellow's  wayfaring  and  cut  the 
thread  of  his  blithe  career.  How  far 
Lovat  would  have  gone  we  shall  never 
know;  he  was  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  utterance  of  his  genius.  We  only 
know  that  in  him  was  lost  an  exquisite 
influence  in  our  great  national  achieve- 
ment. 

He  sleeps  in  the  adored  Hertford- 
shire which  colors  nearly  all  his  land- 
scapes, in  the  God's  acre  of  that  Bunt- 
ingford  that  he  loved  so  well;  sleeps 
alone,  under  the  summer  moons,  one 
who  lavished  on  his  fellows  so  warm 
and  generous  an  affection,  and  with  his 
constant  and  steadfast  chivalry  won 
all  hearts. 


THE  COOK  OF  MAITRE  JUSTIN 


BY  ANDRfi  LAMANDfi 


From  VEcho  de  Paris,  March  20 
(Clerical  Daily) 


When  Justin  Pastoureau  des  Com- 
belles,  owner  of  the  Combelles  estate, 
learned  that  his  unsurpassable  cook, 
Zelie,  was  thinking  of  marrying  the 
farmer's  boy  at  Mazareilh,  he  flew  into 
1  violent  temper.  When  he  recovered 
lis  accustomed  aplomb,  he  was  sadly 
perplexed,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  the 
iuperb  soups  and  the  marrowy  stuflBngs, 
•edolent  of  shallot  and  garlic,  which  his 
lomestic  concocted  with  an  art  that  no 
)ther  could  equal.  As  he  dwelt  upon 
hese  memories,  the  heart  of  the  master 
)f  Combelles  grew  tender,  and  he  was 


overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  his  cook. 
He  summoned  Zelie. 

A  pretty,  sun-browned  girl,  with  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  over  her  sturdy  arms, 
burst  out  of  the  kitchen  and  came  clat- 
tering along  in  her  peasant's  clogs. 
*Do  you  want  me  for  something  very 
important,  Maitre  Justin?  I  may  spoil 
it  if  you  keep  me  away  too  long.' 

'Spoil  what,  Zelie?' 

*The  truflSe  stuffing  for  the  capon 
that  was  killed  this  morning.' 

*  Ma  fillet'  said  Monsieur  Justin  des 
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Combelles,  *I  am  sadly  afraid  that 
truffle  stuffings  are  not  the  only  things 
interesting  you  nowadays,  and  that 
your  nose  turns  a  good  deal  oftener 
toward  Mazareilh  than  toward  your 
cookstove.  People  are  talking.  It 
seems  that  young  Jeantou  —  oh,  yes,  I 
know  his  intentions  are  of  the  most 
honorable,  but  what  does  it  amount 
to?  Marriage  is  a  mistake,  ma  fille. 
Where  could  you  be  happier  than  you 
are  here,  in  your  nice,  clean  kitchen, 
making  those  delicious  cabbage  soups 
of  yours  and  the  stuffings  —  especially 
the  stuffings — with  which  you  succeed 
so  well!  Come,  come,  I'll  add  an  extra 
crown  a  month  to  your  wages,  and  — 
don't  think  any  more  of  this  nonsense.' 

But  Zelie  shook  her  head  stubbornly. 
*  Foolishness  or  not,  Maitre  Justin,  I 
want  to  get  married.  There's  nothing 
wrong  in  that,  is  there?' 

Justin  promised  her  two  crowns 
more  a  week,  then  three.  He  tried  first 
to  reason  with  her,  then  to  coax  her, 
and  finally  to  order  her  about;  but, 
stubborn  as  a  Quercy-Noir  mule,  she 
stuck  to  her  point;  and  when  he  stormed 
about  cookery  and  loyalty  and  even 
money,  she  stormed  back  at  him  about 
marriage.  The  quarrel  lasted  for  a 
fortnight,  and  Zelie  fell  more  in  love 
with  Jeantou  all  the  time,  until  at 
length,  having  exhausted  his  reasoning 
powers,  seeing  that  the  game  was  lost, 
—  and  dreaming  of  the  rich  and  fra- 
grant stuffings,  seasoned  with  parsley, 
that  he  was  never  more  to  eat,  —  Justin 
des  Combelles  sank  into  a  profound 
melancholy. 

Finally,  finding  himself  caught  be- 
tween the  dog  and  the  wolf,  he  said  to 
Zelie  one  evening,  *  You 're  a  perfect 
little  mule,  ma  fille,  but  at  last  I've 
found  a  way  to  master  you.' 

*  You '11  never  keep  me  from  getting 
married,  Maitre  Justin.  You'll  never 
keep  me  from  getting  married;  and 
what's  more,  what's  more  — ' 


*Be  still,  Z61ie,  be  still!  You  women 
are  as  much  all  tongue  as  a  fox  is  all 
tail.  Just  listen  to  me.  You  insist  on 
having  a  husband,  don't  you?  Very 
well.  All  right.  So  be  it.  But  choose 
a  better  one  than  Jeantou,  my  girl, 
choose  a  better  one.  I  know  the  man 
for  you.' 

*It's  Jeantou  I  want,  and  nobody 
else.' 

*  Jeantou  has  n't  a  single  centime  or 
a  bit  of  land.  The  man  I 'm  proposing 
is  rich  —  good  gold  crowns,  vineyards 
on  the  hillsides,  truffle-beds,  and  a 
hundred  walnut  trees,  or  more!' 

*  Who's  that,  Maitre  Justin?'  hastily 
demanded  Zelie,  grown  suddenly  sus- 
picious. 

'I'm  the  man,  Zelie,  Pm  the  man!' 

The  eyes  of  the  sun-browned  peas- 
ant-girl grew  round  with  astonishment. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  master.  Justin 
Pastoureau  des  Combelles  was  still 
straight  and  youthful,  for  all  his  five- 
and-forty  years.  She  was  thinking  — 
heaven  only  knows  what.  Then,  in  a 
low  voice:  'But  —  what  about  Jean- 
tou?' 

*Ah,  bah!  He'll  console  himself  and 
you'll  forget  all  about  it.  He's  only  a 
farmer,  a  penniless  fellow,  while  I — ' 

He  shook  the  money  in  his  pocket 
till  it  rattled;  and  Zelie,  evidently 
afi'ected,  asked,  *Do  you  really  mean  it, 
Maitre  Justin?' 

'Darner  said  he.  'Perhaps  it's  fool- 
ish, but  since  it 's  the  only  way  to  keep 
my  cook —  And  after  all,  do  you 
think  Jeantou  is  the  only  one  in  the 
village  to  see  that  you're  a  nice  girl 
with  a  pretty  face?' 

And,  since  he  knew  that  pretty  girls 
are  not  averse  to  pleasant  little  flat- 
teries, he  went  up  to  Zelie  and  tapped 
her  on  the  cheek.  '  How  pretty  you  are, 
my  dear!  What  a  perfect  wife  you'll 
make!  Ah,  I  shall  be  very  jealous  of 
you.' 

So  they  were  married  a  few  months 
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afterward,  and  Zelie,  bursting  with 
pride  in  her  new  position,  bustled 
about,  working  Hke  four  cooks  together, 
to  make  deUcacies  for  her  husband. 
Justin  des  Combelles  rubbed  his  hands 
with  glee. 

*This  marriage  is  the  best  stroke  of 
business  I  ever  did  in  my  life,'  he  said 
to  himself.  I'm  a  good  many  years 
late,  it's  true;  but  better  late  than 
never,  and  I  still  have  a  long  time  to 
live.' 

But  one  Sunday  when  she  came  back 
from  Mass,  Zelie  brought  with  her  a 
big,  red  peasant-girl,  whom  she  pre- 
sented to  her  husband:  *This  is  Louise 
du  Mas,  of  whom  you've  heard  me 
speak.  Her  parents  are  letting  us  have 
her  for  only  fifty  crowns  a  year.'  Then, 
in  a  lower  tone,  she  added,  '  She  '11  earn 
it,  too.  She's  strong  as  a  man.' 

'All  right,  all  right,'  said  Maitre 
Justin.  Keep  the  girl,  if  you  want  her. 
It  will  give  you  more  time  for  cooking, 
and  I  've  nothing! to  complain  of  in  that.' 

From  that  day  on,  no  one  ever  saw 
Zelie  at  work  any  more  in  the  court- 
yard or  the  stables  or  the  field,  carrying 
out  the  noonday  lunch  of  the  mowers 
I  on  her  head.  Pretty  soon  she  deserted 
the  kitchen,  though  you  could  always 
find  her  busy  gossiping  with  the  neigh- 
bors and  bargaining  with  the  village 
storekeeper.  At  first  Justin  Pastoureau 
closed  his  eyes  to  what  was  going  on. 


but  at  length,  weary  of  living  on  a  diet 
of  half-raw  ham  and  kidney  beans 
cooked  too  hard,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

*My  dear,'  said  he,  *I  hardly  know 
you  any  more.  If  you  want  peace  to 
reign  in  this  house,  go  back  to  your  old 
habits.  Make  me  one  of  those  huge 
stuffings  that  are  such  a  delight  to  the 
taste  and  that  make  a  man  appreci- 
ate his  wine.  AllonSy  go  get  a  young 
guinea-fowl!' 

But  Zelie  never  budged.  Instead, 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  her 
head  held  high,  she  replied,  *I'm  not 
your  servant  any  more,  I 'm  your  wife, 
Maitre  Justin.  Order  your  dinner  from 
Louise.  I 'm  going  down  to  the  village 
to  see  my  dressmaker.' 

*Ah,  coquine!  Ah,  ingrate!  Don't  you 
know  what  I  married  you  for?' 

*  To  be  your  wife,  I  suppose,  and  not 
to  spend  the  whole  day  stewing  over  a 
fire.' 

Maitre  Justin  thought  it  was  a  joke, 
because  she  went  out  laughing.  That 
evening  he  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 
never  doubting  he  would  find  Zelie 
deeply  occupied  in  the  preparation  of 
the  stufi'ed  guinea-fowl.  With  silent 
stealth  he  slipped  the  door  open. 
There,  before  the  fire,  was  the  servant 
girl,  her  hands  still  smeared  with  egg, 
stirring  potatoes  in  brownish  water  for 
*  poor  man's  sauce.* 


WAGNER  REMINISCENCES 


BY  SIEGFRIED  LOEWY 


From  N&ue  Freie  Presse,  February  20 
(Vienna  Nationalist-Liberal  Daily) 


Certain  family  papers  of  the  aged 
Madame  Antonie  Schindler,  whose 
father,  Ludwig  Heuser,  was  Wagner's 
colleague  and  close  friend  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  Dresden,  have  recently  been 
placed  in  my  hands.  Both  men  joined 
the  uprising  of  1849,  and  they  fled  to- 
gether after  its  defeat.  Heuser  had 
been  captain  of  a  company  of  Liberty 
Men.  A  day  after  he  left  Dresden,  a 
squad  of  soldiers  appeared  at  his  house, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  his  family,  with 
orders  to  arrest  him.  He  was  to  be 
sentenced  and  shot  on  the  spot.  His 
relatives  spent  forty-eight  hours  of 
intense  anxiety  before  receiving  word 
that  he  had  escaped  across  the  frontier, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Zurich.  There 
Richard  Wagner  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Opera,  and  secured  Heuser  an 
engagement  as  stage  manager,  and  also 
to  appear  in  heroic  r61es.  So  the  two 
friends  remained  together  in  exile. 
Heuser's  family  shortly  after  joined  him 
at  Zurich.  At  Wagner's  request  Heuser 
translated  the  Nihelungenlied  from 
Middle  High  German  to  New  High  Ger- 
an.  Probably  this  was  part  of  Wag- 
ner's preparation  for  the  Tetralogy. 

Madame  Antonie  Schindler  was  a 
vivacious,  intelligent,  highly  cultivated 
lady.  In  one  of  her  letters  she  says :  — 

*It  was  my  task  to  carry  to  Richard 
Wagner  the  sheets  that  my  father 
translated  from  the  original  Nihelung- 
enlied. Wagner  would  give  me  huge 
leather-bound  folios — which  kept  grow- 
ing bigger  with  the  passing  days 
—  to  carry  to  my  father.  I  was  a  tiny 
little  girl  at  the  time,  and  still  recall  my 
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awesome  fear  of  Wagner,  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  tremendous  nose 
and  moved  about  so  quickly.  However, 
he  was  a  good-hearted,  jolly  man. 
When  he  saw  me  enter  the  dark  room, 
he  would  take  the  books  I  was  carrying 
and  pat  me  on  both  cheeks. 

*I  also  remember  carrying  letters 
from  Wagner  to  my  father  —  letters  it 
took  a  long  time  to  write.  A  misunder- 
standing occurred  between  them  in  the 
following  matter :  — 

*My  father  had  made  a  cut  in  re- 
hearsing  the   famous  melodramatic 
monologue  in  the  last  act  of  Egmont. 
When  Wagner  was  studying  Beetho- 
ven's accompaniment,  with  a  view  to 
directing  the  orchestra,  he  discovered 
the  rehearsal  cut,  and  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion. He  gave  my  father  an  incredible 
tongue-lashing  for  what  he  regarded  as 
a  sacrilege.  He  would  not  tolerate  the 
cut.  My  father  was  playing  the  part  of 
Egmont,  and  insisted  that  he  could  not 
possibly  learn  the  whole  part  between 
the  rehearsal  and  the  presentation. 
Such  cuts  were  usual  in  almost  every 
theatre.   Wagner  would  not  be  con- 
vinced, and  insisted  upon  having  his 
way.  When  my  father  came  home,  ill- 
humored  and  irritated,  and  told  us  of 
this  dispute  with  Wagner,  our  little 
family  circle  was  stunned;  we  children 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  Although 
my  father  again  tried  to  convince 
Wagner  that  the  cut  was  desirable  and 
necessary,  he  remained  inflexible.  So 
my  father  had  to  yield  and  commit  the 
whole  part  to  memory.    It  was  some 
time  before  the  anger  of  the  two  men 
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cooled  down.  At  this  time  Wagner  was 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  making  ends  meet. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  lived  almost  like  a  savage. 
It  was  not  until  later  that  his  friends 
provided  him  with  comforts  and  even 
luxuries.' 

Madame  Schindler  attended  the  first 
presentation  of  The  Flying  Dutchman 
in  Zurich.  *The  audience  was  beside 
itself  with  enthusiasm.  Even  now, 
though  I  am  eighty  years  old,  my  heart 
beats  faster  when  I  recall  that  unfor- 
gettable evening.  Wagner's  presence 
consecrated  it.' 


Wagner's  resentment  at  the  mere 
thought  that  a  sacrilegious  hand  should 
touch  a  score  written  by  Beethoven 
confirms  what  we  already  know  of  his 
unbounded  admiration  and  reverence 
for  that  great  composer's  genius. 

He  learned  the  music  of  Egmont 
when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and 
the  deep  impression  it  produced  upon 
him  then  grew  stronger  with  his  grow- 
ing capacity  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 
He  refers  to  this  admiration  in  his 
autobiography:  *I  would  not  for  any- 
thing have  launched  my  own  trag- 
edy, unless  it  could  be  with  a  similar 
accompaniment.' 


THE  WHOLE  MATTER  OF  HAPPINESS 


BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT 


From  the  London  Times,  March  16 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PrESs) 


People  sometimes  ask  me  what 
we  talk  about  in  the  country,  and 
I  reply,  the  weather,  meaning,  of 
course,  the  sun.  When  they  raise  their 
eyebrows,  as  ever  so  slightly  they  al- 
ways do,  I  inquire,  as  the  Zoroastrian 
did,  *Have  you  ever  seen  it?'  Without 
having  seen  it,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  a  profound  bearing  it  has 
upon  life  and  conversation:  I  don't 
mean  mere  talk,  but  real  conversation 
—  as  when  we  say  piously  that  our  con- 
versation is  in  Heaven,  where  no  doubt 
it  should  be.  You  may  love  rain,  as  I  do 
myself;  you  may  love  the  west  wind; 
but  you  don't  love  the  sun  —  you  wor- 
ship it. 

It  is  early  morning  yet,  but  already 
He  is  over  the  hill.  I  set  my  windows 


wide;  the  light  pours  in  and  floods 
the  room;  ashamed,  the  fire  goes  out. 
There 's  no  doubt  about  it:  *the  hounds 
of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces.'  The 
whole  valley  is  alive:  it  is  like  the  scene 
on  Brothers'  Water.  The  stream  doth 
glitter,  the  small  birds  twitter,  the  green 
field  sleeps  —  no!  there  we  part  com- 
pany with  Wordsworth.  The  meadow 
across  the  river,  though  deeply  green, 
cannot  be  said  to  sleep  in  the  sun.  It 
is  crisscrossed  all  over  with  runnels  of 
racing  blue  water.  Insatiable  ducks  are 
wading  in  them,  gobbling  as  they  wade 

—  gobbling  what  I  have  no  notion,  but 
possibly  mud.  *  Forty  feeding  like  one ! ' 

—  the  wonder-working  line  holds  good, 
at  any  rate.  Such  a  scene  as  that,  on 
the  threshold  of  day,  invokes  happiness. 
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and  would  invoke  contentment,  too,  if 
one  were  n't  too  happy  to  be  contented. 

There 's  the  difference,  or  at  least  a 
difference,  between  those  two.  One  is  a 
state  of  mind,  the  other  a  non-state,  an 
eclipse  of  it.  A  picture  of  content  is  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment,  namely,  an 
Aylesbury  duck,  excessively  white  on  a 
green  bank,  its  head  flatting,  half-hid- 
den in  its  long  back;  one  beady  eye 
open,  but  entirely  vacant,  one  red  leg 
upholding  its  bulk.  If  that  is  not  con- 
tentment, I  don't  know  the  state.  The 
bird  is  full  to  the  gullet,  the  biliary 
ducts  are  in  running  order,  Nature  the 
leech  is  at  her  task,  and  the  patient  is 
asleep. 

Whereas  happiness  —  ah,  you  should 
have  seen  the  cock  thrush  which  a 
minute  ago  lit  upon  the  garden  wall,  his 
beak  full  of  feathers,  his  mind  of  affairs. 
Pippins  and  cheese  to  come:  that  's 
happiness.  Here  the  Great  Affair  was  in 
process  of  becoming;  the  heart  was 
inditing  a  good  matter.  He  was  too 
happy  to  be  frightened  of  me;  just 
showed  me  what  he  had  found,  gave  me 
a  hint  of  what  was  toward,  and  away. 
*  Virgil,'  says  Bacon,  *did  excellently 
and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge 
of  causes  and  conquest  of  fears  together 
as  concomitantia.^ 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subiecit  pedibus.  .  .  . 

Queer  state  of  the  world,  when  hap- 
piness lay  in  mere  security!  With  the 
cock  thrush,  as  with  me,  happiness  lies 
rather  in  having  things  to  do. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
That  is  not  quite  right.  Man  is  blest 
when  he  reasonably  believes  that  he  is 
to  be  so.  He  is  capable  of  high  happiness 
if  he  is  not  only  contented,  but  hopeful 
of  still  more  to  come.  We  live  indeed 
from  hour  to  hour,  but  more  in  to- 
morrow than  to-day.  So  the  Laureate, 
when  he  praises 
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and  goes  on  to  report  that 

.  .  .  every  eve  I  say. 
Noting  my  step  in  bliss. 
That  I  have  known  no  day 
In  all  my  life  like  this, 

must  be  called  happy  if  he  has  even  a 
moderate  certainty  that  his  *  pleasant 
sleep'  will  continue. 

It  is  by  faith,  they  say,  that  we  dare 
put  out  one  foot  before  another,  or  rear 
our  bulk  upright  upon  the  two  leather- 
shod  wedges  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  has 
compared  to  glazed  ox  tongues.  It  may 
be  true.  Anyhow,  it  is  by  hope  that  we 
go  happily  to  bed,  commit  ourselves  to 
forgetfulness  and  the  flood  of  dark. 
Hope  is  a  thing  which  the  sanguine  only 
have  by  nature.  Others  must  toil  after 
it,  *as  some  men  toil  after  virtue.' 
A  virtue  indeed  it  is.  Shelley  had  it, 
and  was  lifted  from  the  trough  of  wave 
after  wave  of  adversity.  Byron  had  it 
not,  and  tried  to  cover  his  despair  in 
sardonic  laughter.  Gray  never  had  it, 
either;  but  Gray  was  a  stoic,  not  a 
cynic,  and  very  tender  of  other  men's 
happiness.  No  one  has  written  mor-^ 
wisely  of  it  than  he  who  could  not  at- 
tain it. 

I  have  been  reading  his  Letters  again 
lately,  very  nearly  the  best  in  our 
language,  but  not  those  of  a  happy  man. 
Those,  rather,  of  a  man  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  himself.  His  besetting 
trouble,  he  said,  was  *a  white  Melan- 
choly, or  rather  Leucocholy,'  which 
never  suffered  him  to  attain  to  joy  or 
pleasure,  'yet  is  a  good,  easy  sort  of  a 
state.'  Gallantly  borne,  with  a  grin. 
'The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity.' 

Yet  nobody  knew  better  than  he 
what  was  wanting.  *The  whole  matter 
of  happiness,'  he  said,  *is  to  have  al- 
ways something  going  forward.'  That 
is  what  the  cock  thrush  told  me  this 
morning;  what  the  stirring  water-mead- 
ow was  saying.  'Happy  they  who  can 
create  a  rose  tree,  or  erect  a  honeysuckle, 
that  can  watch  the  brood  of  a  hen,  o 
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see  a  fleet  of  their  own  ducklings  launch 
into  the  water.'  Felix  qui  potuity  in- 
deed! 

Gray  knew  better.  There  was  never 
enough  going  forward  in  his  cloistered 
life :  Stoke  to  Cambridge,  Cambridge  to 
Stoke,  like  a  rat  in  two  cages.  And  yet, 
a  little  before  he  wrote  that  very  letter 
to  his  friend  Wharton,  he  had  had  a 
picture  of  the  thing  before  him,  roses 
and  all  —  and  shied  at  it!  That  I 
don't  understand. 

It  was  after  he  had  allowed  Horace 
Walpole  to  print  and  publish  *The 
Bard '  and  the  rest  of  his  sublimities  of 
the  sort,  that  he  received  an  anonymous 
criticism,  directed  to  *The  Reverend 
Mr.  Gray'  at  Strawberry  Hill,  which 
excited  him  not  a  little.  It  was  nine 
pages  long,  expressed  with  freedom,  — 
he  says  that  the  writer  was  *  very  frank 
and  indeed  much  ruder  than  he  meant 
to  be,'  —  and  concluded  with  a  hint 
that  if  the  poet  wanted  more  of  that 
kind  of  thing  he  could  get  it  by  writing 
to  the  Postmaster  at  Andover.  Gray, 
who,  like  all  poets,  would  rather  be 
criticized  with  freedom  than  not  criti- 
cized at  all,  promptly  wrote.  The  re- 
sult was  this,  in  a  letter  to  Mason :  — 

I  wrote  to  the  man,  as  you  bid  me,  and 
had  a  second  criticism;  his  name  —  for  I 
desired  to  know  it  —  is  Butler.  He  is,  he 
says,  of  the  number  of  those  who  live  less 
contented  than  they  ought,  in  an  independ- 
ent indolence,  can  just  afford  himself  a 
horse  for  airings  about  Harewood  Forest, 
half-a-score  new  books  in  the  season,  and 


good  part  of  half  an  acre  of  garden  ground 
for  honeysuckle  and  roses. 

What  else  could  he  want,  or  anybody 
want?  Contented  he  may  not  have 
been;  happy  I  must  believe  him.  Con- 
tentment is  not  an  essential  of  the  high- 
er state;  you  may  be  happier  in  dis- 
content, provided  that  you  hope  to  be 
contented  *in  a  minute.'  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  Butler  of  Andover  had  more 
of  the  concomitantia  of  happiness  than 
Virgil's  lucky  dog.  Those  plainly  are: 
that  there  must  be  something  going 
forward;  that  you  must  be  doing  it  your- 
self; that  you  must  not  have  too  much 
of  it;  that  you  must  not  have  as  much 
as  you  want  of  it;  that  you  must  think 
it  the  only  thing  worth  doing.  All  those 
desideranda  were  within  the  grasp  of 
Butler,  and  if  insipidity  had  not  turned 
them  sour  for  poor  Gray  before  his 
curiosity  had  got  to  work  upon  them,  I 
don't  know  why  he  did  not  pursue  the 
acquaintance;  but  I  know  that  he  did 
not.  When  he  was  at  Southampton  in 
1764,  thinking  *to  see  Salisbury  and,  to 
be  sure,  Wilton  and  Amesbury  and 
Stonehenge,'  he  adds  the  peremptory 
sentence,  *Say  not  a  word  of  Andover.' 
Had  the  happy  solitary  made  too  free? 
Or  was  he  too  happy  for  Gray's  contem- 
plation? I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
these  questions,  and  they  don't  matter 
much.  If  Gray  could  not  help  himself, 
Butler  of  Andover  could  not  have  help- 
ed him.  Yet  —  consider  how  Gray 
must  have  helped  Butler  of  Andover. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  POEM 

BY  H.  I.  H.  THE  PRINCE  REGENT  OF 
JAPAN 

[Japan  Magazine] 

Yo-no-kana  mo 
Kaku  arama-hoshi 
Odayaka  Ni, 

Asahi  Nioyeru 

0-umi-no-hara. 

My  heart's  desire  for  the  world 

Is  pictured  in  this  glorious  sun 
Rising  over  a  peaceful  sea. 


THE  RETURN  OF  PAN 

BY  ALEXANDER  GRAY 
[Form] 

I  SOMETIMES  think  that  God  should 

seize 

A  rag,  and  wipe  man  off  the  earth; 
For  we  are  carriers  of  disease, 

Corrupt  and  tainted  from  our  birth. 

The  fairies  then  would  trip  to  town, 
And  spread  green  grass  whereon  to 
dance; 

And  soon  the   traveler 's-joy  would 
crown 

The  tumbled  roofs  of  Petty  France. 

Then  every  running  stream  would  be 
Like  Noran  pure,  like  Pharphar 
sweet. 

The  grebe  would  nest  at  Battersea, 
And  trout  would  gambol  in  the  Fleet. 

The  Mansion  House  would  then  be  gay 
With  toadflax  in  the  crumbling  walls; 

The  lissom  lusty  fox  would  play 

Among  the  bracken  round  St.  Paul's. 


THE  SINGING  TREE 

BY  H.  H. 

[Morning  Post] 

To-DAY,  upon  the  slim  brown  almond 
tree, 

With  flushing  boughs,  the  blackbird 

sang.    His  wing 
Loosed  the  pink  blossom,  as  in  ecstasy 
He  fluted  songs  of  Spring. 

It  seemed,  so  blent  were  color  and  pure 
sound. 

The  music  from  the  tree's  own  heart 

must  well, 
And  the  soft  petals  drifting  to  the 

ground 

Were  the  light  notes  made  visible. 
MOONRISE  BY  BARDON  BROOK 

BY  A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE 

[New  Witness] 

Is  there,  I  wonder,  any  tall,  thin  lad 
That  slips  away  this  night  across  the 
meads 

Along  that  little  brook,  and  is  o'er- 

sad  — 

Is  there  a  heart  to-night  frets  in  the 

reeds 

For  a  flint  lass  o'er-longful,  or  for 
things 

More  strangely  lovely  than  cold  lasses 
are. 

One  troubled  by  the  bright  uplifted 
wings 

Of  Beauty  beating  in  each  burning 
star? 

O  Moon,  I  know!  So  open  your  white 
gate 

And  wrap  your  shining  shawl  about  his 
head. 

And  lend  that  one  so  proudly  desolate 
Your  mother-peace  till  he  be  comforted. 
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SUPPOSED  PORTRAITS  OF  SAINTS  PETER  AND  PAUL 


Announcement  by  the  well-known 
Italian  archseologist,  Professor  Lan- 
ciani,  that  frescoes  discovered  in  a 
hypogeum  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
contain  authentic  and  possibly  con- 
temporary portraits  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  has  naturally  been 
received  with  the  deepest  interest 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

The  hypogeum,  or  subterranean 
vault,  in  which  the  frescoes  were 
found,  has  been  known  for  several 
years.  It  came  to  light  in  the  autumn 
of  1919,  during  the  course  of  excava- 
tions for  a  new  garage  in  the  Viale 
Manzoni;  and  Professor  Paribeni,  the 
Director  of  the  Diocletian  Museum, 
together  with  Dr.  Bendinelli,  the  In- 
spector of  Excavations,  was  the  first  to 
make  investigations. 

The  vault  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  hewn  out  of  rock,  with  plaster- 
covered  walls.  The  largest  room,  in 
which  the  supposed  portraits  appear, 
is  about  five  yards  wide,  and  the  others 
are  not  much  smaller.  These  chambers 
are  joined  by  passages  and  stairs,  and 
in  the  walls  cells  appear  to  have  been 
cut  at  various  times  for  purposes  of 
burial.  The  largest  room  has  a  floor 
of  black  and  white  stone,  partly  de- 
stroyed, but  with  an  inscription  in  the 
centre  which  appears  to  be  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  monument. 

Mr.  C.  J.  S.  Thomson,  Curator  of 
the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Mu- 
seum in  London,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  interior  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail:  — 

Descending  through  an  archway,  seven- 
teen steps  give  entrance  into  a  larger  and 
more  beautiful  chamber,  the  walls  and  arch- 
roof  of  which  are  ornately  decorated  with 
frescoes  in  color  of  the  greatest  interest.  On 


each  wall,  on  two  sides  of  the  chamber,  are 
shelves  or  niches  for  depositing  the  dead, 
below  which  are  cavities  about  three  feet 
six  inches  in  depth  below  the  floor  level,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

On  the  walls  above,  attention  is  at  once 
arrested  by  the  series  of  paintings  of  figures, 
twelve  in  number,  which,  there  is  little 
doubt,  represent  the  Apostles.  The  figures, 
which  are  about  three-quarter  life-size,  are 
all  in  standing  position,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  continue  halfway  round  the 
chamber. 

As  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
color,  they  appear  to  stand  out  and  almost 
to  take  shape,  so  skillfully  have  they  been 
painted.  One  is  struck  with  the  fine  quality 
of  the  artistic  work,  which  is  much  superior 
to  what  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of 
paintings  in  Roman  times.  The  heads  of 
the  figures  are  especially  well  executed,  and 
have  evidently  been  delineated  by  a  master 
hand  of  the  time.  The  coloring  is  sombre  in 
tone,  and  is  a  combination  of  rich  browns 
and  terra-cotta  red,  a  little  blue  and  green 
being  blended  into  the  costumes. 

The  wall  paintings  are  of  widely 
varying  styles,  some  clearly  Christian, 
others  possessing  characteristics  that 
seem  to  indicate  a  pagan  origin.  The 
most  prominent  and  interesting,  of 
course,  is  the  large  group  of  the  twelve 
apostles  —  eleven,  to  be  exact,  for  one 
has  been  destroyed.  They  are  robed  in 
white,  with  bare  feet,  and  carry  books 
and  rolls  of  manuscript,  while  some  are 
represented  in  the  act  of  speaking.  The 
portrait  supposed  to  represent  Saint 
Peter  is  strongly  characteristic,  and  is 
executed  with  great  power  and  vigor. 
The  style  is  highly  realistic.  The  ex- 
pression on  Saint  Paul's  face  is  milder 
and  more  benign. 

The  vault  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  Christian  origin,  because  of  the 
numerous  sacred  symbols  and  pictures 
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of  sacred  subjects  which  appear.  There 
are  three  groups  of  the  apostles,  two 
much  smaller  than  the  group  which 
has  attracted  most  attention.  There  is 
also  a  large  green  cross,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  appears  in  no 
less  than  four  places.  Although  these 
seem  unmistakable,  still  further  weight 
is  lent  to  the  theory  of  Christian  origin 
by  the  later  discovery,  in  an  upper 
chamber,  of  a  painting  that  seems  to 
represent  Adam  and  Eve.  Even  Dr. 
Bendinelli  —  the  first  archaeologist  to 
publish  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
(in  the  official  Notizie  degli  Scavi  for 
1920),  who  at  that  time  regarded  the 
whole  structure  and  all  its  decorations 
as  of  pagan  origin  —  has  modified  his 
views  since  the  Adam  and  Eve  were 
found. 

The  paintings  above  the  apostles  do 
not  very  readily  admit  of  Christian 
interpretation.  Although  one  scene 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (a  bearded  man  reading  a 
volume  on  top  of  a  hill,  up  which  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  goats  is  climbing) 
and  another  may  possibly  be  the  Tri- 
umphal Entry  into  Jerusalem,  there 
are  others  that  seem  to  be  of  classical 
nature  —  one  recalling  the  return  of 
Ulysses  and  another,  Penelope  and 
the  suitors.  There  is  also  an  admixture 
of  pagan  and  Christian  symbols,  the- 
atrical masks,  festoons,  and  cupids; 
but  such  curiously  mixed  symbolism 
is  not  entirely  unknown  in  other  fres- 
coes whose  Christian  origin  is  uni- 
versally admitted. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  generally 
agreed  as  press  dispatches  published 
in  this  country  have  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, that  these  ancient  frescoes  are 
genuine  portraits  of  the  apostles. 
Professor  Lanciani  himself,  the  most 
extreme  advocate  of  the  portrait 
theory,  admits  that  they  were  not 
painted  from  life,  but  he  suggests  that 
they  may  possibly  be  based  on  other 


and  earlier  pictures  which  were  drawn 
with  the  saints  themselves  as  models; 
or  else  that  oral  tradition  of  their  ap- 
pearance may  still  have  been  current 
in  Rome,  where  tradition  affirms  both 
of  them  met  their  death,  and  where 
both  were  certainly  often  occupied  with 
religious  activities.  A  brick  bearing 
the  date  137  seems  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  structure. 

The  identification  of  the  portraits 
with  the  apostles  is  supported  by  sev- 
eral pieces  of  evidence,  most  important 
among  which  is  the  admitted  fact  that 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  were  es- 
pecially prominent  at  Rome  and  were 
especially  beloved  there.  Besides  the 
series  of  life-size  figures  of  the  apostles, 
there  are  two  other  similar  series, 
executed  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  all 
three  groups  the  same  two  heads  ap- 
pear, and  in  each  case  they  occupy  the 
place  of  honor,  which  in  Rome  would 
certainly  be  accorded  to  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul.  Some  observers  think 
they  discern  more  careful  workmanship 
in  these  two  than  in  the  other  figures 
of  the  largest  series.  The  newly  dis- 
covered frescoes  bear  a  strange  re- 
semblance to  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul  as  they  are  represented  on  a 
sarcophagus  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
One  other  very  ancient  portrait  of 
the  two  saints  exists,  a  small  bronze 
medal  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum; 
but  no  comparison  of  this  with  the 
frescoes  has  yet  been  published. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Spectator 
wishes  to  regard  the  new  portraits  *  not 
so  much  as  a  new  discovery,  but  as 
confirming  the  traditionary  likenesses 
of  the  Apostles,  which  are  met  with  in 
so  many  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  So 
distinctive  are  the  two  types  —  St. 
Peter,  robust,  with  square  forehead  and 
thick  hair;  St.  Paul, thin  and  emaciated, 
with  the  face  of  a  scholar  —  that  any- 
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one  going  from  church  to  church  in 
Rome  has  no  difficulty  in  singhng  out 
the  two  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 
The  two  figures  are  in  the  Tribune  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum, the  mosaics  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  St.  Prassede,  and  St.  Pu- 
denziana  —  to  mention  only  a  few 
that  occur  to  one  at  the  moment.  All 
have  the  same  general  types  as  are  seen 
in  this  latest  discovery  of  Signor  Lan- 
ciani.* 

Christian  history  and  tradition  has 
preserved  several  hints  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  both  apostles.  Saint  Paul 
himself  remarks  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  *his  bodily  presence 
is  weak  and  his  speech  of  no  account.' 
In  the  apocryphal  gospel,  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  which  dates  from  not  long  after 
150  A.D.,  occurs  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  his  personal  appearance: 
*  A  man  small  in  size,  bald,  bow-legged, 
sturdy,  with  eyebrows  meeting  and 
slightly  prominent  nose,  full  of  grace.' 

British  and  Italian  archaeologists 
deeply  learned  in  Christian  antiquities 
hold  divergent  views  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  artists.  Two  distinguished 
authorities,  Professor  Paribeni,  Di- 
rector of  the  Diocletian  Museum  and 
Dr.  Bendinelli,  Inspector  of  Excava- 
tions, who  were  associated  in  the  orig- 
inal excavation,  agree  with  Professor 
Lanciani  and  Monsignor  Wilpert,  both 
eminent  authorities,  that  the  hypo- 
geum  belonged  not  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tians but  to  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Monsignor  Wilpert  even  ventures  to 
identify  the  sect,  and  believes  that  the 
vault  belonged  to  the  Ophites,  who  re- 
garded the  serpent  as  a  sacred  emblem. 

Professor  Paribeni,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, has  decided  to  let  the  frescoes 
remain  on  the  walls  that  they  have 
adorned  for  so  many  centuries,  feeling 
it  a  kind  of  profanation  to  remove 
them,  even  to  the  safe  shelter  of  a 
museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 


that  he  will  eventually  alter  his  deci- 
sion, in  order  that  the  preservation  of 
the  paintings  may  be  assured.  Frescoes 
at  Pompeii,  excavated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  left  on  their  original  walls 
exposed  to  the  weather,  have  com- 
pletely disappeared,  while  others  in 
the  Naples  Museum  are  still  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation. 

* 

DOHNANYl's  NEW  OPERA 

A  NEW  opera  by  the  famous  Hunga- 
rian pianist,  Dohnanyi,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  great  success  in  Budapest. 
When  the  Tower  of  the  Voivod,  based  on 
an  old  legend  which  is  everywhere  cur- 
rent in  the  Balkans,  had  its  premiere  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  before  an  en- 
thusiastic throng,  the  occasion  was  al- 
most an  international  event,  many  for- 
eign conductors  and  composers  having 
come  to  Budapest  for  the  production. 

Dohnanyi's  opera  recounts  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  builders  to  erect  a  castle, 
and  their  continual  frustration  by  an 
Evil  Spirit.  At  length,  in  despair,  they 
try  to  buy  him  off,  and  find  that  the 
only  way  to  avert  their  continual  mis- 
fortune is  to  build  into  the  masonry  the 
first  woman  that  comes  in  sight.  The 
scene  of  the  action  is  laid  among  the 
hills  of  Transylvania. 

Genuine  dramatic  skill  —  all  too 
rare  in  the  operatic  world  —  is  dis- 
played in  the  development  of  the  story. 
It  is  lively,  the  plot  has  interest  for  its 
own  sake  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  music,  and  a  climax  is  reached  by 
continuous  action.  Of  the  music  one 
critic  says,  *It  is  the  achievement  of  a 
musical  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Nothing  is 
overdone  or  overcharged;  though  there 
is  a  powerful  orchestra,  there  is  no 
rough  effect,  no  hunt  after  success  with 
undue  means.  The  legitimate  weapons 
of  art  only  are  used.' 

M.  Dohnanyi  succeeds  in  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  individuality.  His  opera 
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is  romantic,  but  he  adheres  to  no  school, 
expressing  rather  his  own  personality 
than  the  tenets  of  any  artistic  group. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  on  the 
folk  music  of  Transylvania,  and  many 
melodies  from  the  music  of  the  people 
are  scattered  through  his  work;  but  he 
has  in  no  sense  confined  himself  to  the 
old  Szekler  music.  Even  the  stage 
settings  carry  out  the  predominat- 
ing Magyarism  of  the  opera,  however. 
Dark  mountains  and  mysterious  val- 
leys, the  simple  buildings  of  Hungary 
in  the  tenth  century  —  these  furnish 
the  background  for  the  music  and  the 
action. 

* 

THIS  LONELY  WATCHER  OF  BIRDS 

On  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  closer  to  the  Pole 
than  Petrograd,  is  a  little  hut  where 
every  spring  a  man  goes  to  watch  over 
the  birds.  Mr.  H.  Edwardson  has  oc- 
cupied his  lonely  hut  from  spring  to 
autumn  for  thirty-three  years  as  a 
watcher  for  the  British  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds. 

The  work  of  the  society  has  born 
fruit,  for  the  number  of  the  birds  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  watcher 
was  placed  there.  Skuas,  great  North- 
ern divers,  fulmars,  and  golden  plover 
are  all  increasing  in  number,  while 
colonies  of  gannets  are  growing  on  the 
cliffs.  The  birds  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  watcher,  and  the  skuas  even 


come  to  the  door  of  his  hut  in  quest  of 
food  when  he  reopens  it  each  spring. 

* 

A  GOLFING  PUZZLE  SOLVED  AT  LAST 

Many  a  golfer  has  sought  with  pro- 
fane wrath  and  in  vain  for  a  mysteri- 
ously missing  ball.  A  writer  who  veils 
his  identity  behind  the  initials  *L. 
M.  M.'  in  the  London  Morning  Post 
now  reveals  the  true  fate  of  the  lost 
golf  balls :  — 

Across  the  links,  intent  and  slow. 
The  heavy-footed  golfers  go; 
They  do  not  laugh,  they  do  not  talk; 
And  by  their  side  the  caddies  walk. 

But  if,  by  chance,  the  careless  things 
Should  dint  and  mar  those  mystic  rings 
Where  twinkling  feet  and  elfin  grace 
Choose  every  night  their  dancing-place  — 

Then,  from  the  dingle  where  they  lurk. 
The  vengeful  goblins  spring  to  work 
And  snatch  and  hide,  with  impish  glee, 
The  ball  far  driven  from  the  tee. 

In  vain  the  caddies  scour  the  course. 
By  ditch  and  bunker,  pond  and  gorse. 
The  wand'rer,  lost  to  mortal  eyes, 
Safe  in  some  nook  of  Elfland  lies. 

And  that  is  why,  when  stars  are  bright, 
With  nice,  new  golf  balls  round  and  white. 
The  merry  goblins  may  be  seen, 
At  baby  bowls  on  every  green. 

* 
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NATIVE  LABOR  IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA 

A  Congo  correspondent  of  Le  Peuple 
reports  a  very  high  mortality  among 
the  natives  of  that  territory.  In  certain 
'camps'  the  annual  death  rate  is  6  per 
cent  among  soldiers  and  14  per  cent 
among  laborers.   The  Governor-Gen- 
eral recently  condemned  the  treatment 
of  natives  by  European  employers.  A 
rumor  is  current,  though  this  corre- 
spondent does  not  confirm  it  by  specific 
data,  that  the  Black  laborers  employed 
at  the  Kalo  mines  are  *  treated  with  a 
cruelty  that  surpasses  belief.  They  are 
forced  to  work  in  the  water  from  6 
A.M.  until  7  P.M.  They  are  fed  only 
canned  goods  and  these  in  insufficient 
quantities.'  The  shortage  of  provisions 
at  the  mines  was  attributed  by  the 
Governor-General  to  the  lack  of  fore- 
sight shown  by  the  natives  themselves, 
who  —  presumably  during  their  leisure 
from  7  P.M.  to  6  a.m.  —  *do  not  culti- 
vate enough  land  to  ensure  themselves 
against  shortage  in  times  of  drought.' 
The  local  authorities  complain  because 
the  missionaries  *  exceed  their  rights  by 
interfering  in  controversies  between 
White  employers  and  Black  laborers.' 
Missionaries  are  also  charged  with 
giving  medical  treatment  to  natives, 
although  they   possess   no  medical 
knowledge. 


HumanitSy  under  the  title,  *  Slavery 
in  French  Togo,'  discusses  reports  from 
that  colony  recently  ventilated  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
author  of  this  article,  Felicien  Challaye, 
who  is  a  writer  of  distinction  and 
authority,  asserts  that  after  a  long 
struggle,  due  to  the  opposition  of 
liberal  and  humanitarian  elements  in 
France  and  the  French  colonies,  a 
system  of  forced  labor,  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
under  King  Leopold,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated in  Togo.  A  company  organized 
in  Paris  last  year  to  develop  a  conces- 
sion in  that  colony  —  two  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  among 
the  promoters  —  secured  very  large 
grants  of  land  in  that  region.  The  con- 
tract between  these  concessioners  and 
the  Government  contains  the  following 
clause  (Article  VIII,  Paragraphj^2) : — 

The  lessor  (the  French  Commissioner- 
General  of  Togo)  hereby  engages,  in  the 
name  of  the  local  administration,  to  furnish 
upon  demand,  as  he  has  hitherto,  agricul- 
tural labor  of  the  class  known  as  ouvriers 
cabrais  suflScient  for  operating  this  grant. 

Commenting  on  this  clause,  the 
author  of  the  article  says :  — 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The 
Government  agreed  to  send  policemen  and 
soldiers  to  the  villages  to  seize  the  men  that 
the  concessioners  needed  and  to  deliver 
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them  to  the  latter  as  provisional  slaves. 
The  fact  that  these  Black  workers  receive 
a  trifling  wage  pittance  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  their  labor  is  forced  labor. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
debate  that  these  revelations  started  in 
the  Chamber  was  the  fact  that  M. 
Diagne,  a  Negro  deputy  from  tropical 
Africa,  who  has  been  a  champion  of 
Black  recruiting  for  the  army,  defended 
this  practice,  adding:  *A11  the  conces- 
sions in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  in  Togo  are  worked  in  this 
manner.* 

It  should  be  added  that  the  colonial 
authorities  were  compelled  to  annul 
this  particular  contract.  M.  Diagne*s 
avowal,  however,  seems  to  cover  a 
much  broader  field. 

* 

THE  SHOE  ON  THE  OTHER  FOOT 

Compared  with  the  neighboring 
Asiatic  mainland,  Japan  is  a  high- wage 
country.  During  the  war  boom  and  the 
post-war  boom,  Japanese  employers 
imported  coolies  and  operatives  from 
China  and  Korea  to  work  in  their 
mines,  smelters,  and  textile  mills.  Now 
that  unemployment  has  become  a 
serious  problem  in  Japan,  the  native 
workers  consider  the  presence  of  this 
alien  labor  a  grievance.  Their  attitude 
toward  these  invaders  is  quite  similar 
to  the  attitude  of  White  labor  on  the 
Pacific  coast  toward  the  Japanese 
themselves.  The  Herald  of  Asia  com- 
ments as  follows  upon  the  problem  thus 
presented :  — 

No  matter  how  irritating  may  be  the  sit- 
uation created  by  Chinese  laborers  domi- 
ciled in  Japan,  when  they,  because  of  their 
lower  standard  of  living,  are  willing  and 
able  to  accept  wages  which  give  them  an 
undue  advantage  in  competition  with  Jap- 
anese workmen,  it  would  seem  that  the 
attempt  to  meet  the  situation  by  drastic 
deportations  denotes  an  extremely  short- 
sighted policy.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
exasperation  of  Japanese  laborers  who  find 


themselves  without  employment,  simply 
because  this  is  snatched  away  from  under 
their  eyes  by  aliens  who  are  not  better  work- 
men, but  who  excel  solely  in  the  very  ques- 
tionable advantage  of  being  willing  to  live 
on  an  even  more  penurious  scale  than  that 
which  the  Japanese  laborer,  simple  as  are 
his  needs,  will  accept. 

Undoubtedly  the  easy  way  to  meet  the 
situation  is  to  kick  the  Chinese  out;  but, 
quite  aside  from  the  justice  or  injustice  in 
the  individual  cases,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  principle  involved  is  extremely  far- 
reaching,  and  it  will  be  diflficult  for  Japan, 
when  the  California  question  comes  to  the 
fore  again,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  at  any  time,  to 
gain  much  credence  for  sincerity  when  she 
condemns  America  for  maintaining  a  prac- 
tice which  she  herself  indulges  in.  We  have 
talked  much  about  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  our  countrymen  in 
California,  and,  particularly  recently,  we 
have  insisted  on  respect  being  paid  to  the 
rights,  legal  as  well  as  moral,  of  the  Jap- 
anese already  domiciled  in  the  United 
States.  In  doing  so  we  have  been  absolutely 
in  the  right,  a  fact  which  right-minded  and 
fair  Americans  admit.  Our  problem  with 
the  Chinese,  however,  presents  in  miniature 
the  same  difficulties  as  does  that  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  Americans;  and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  we  shall  be  able  to  argue 
that  deporting  Japanese  from  America,  or 
at  least  placing  them  under  grievous  dis- 
advantages, is  unjust,  when  we  ourselves 
are  treating  the  Chinese  within  our  gates 
in  just  the  manner  which  we  condemn  when 
we  address  our  complaints  to  America. 

* 

A  CLERICAL  SOCIALIST 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Loudon 
Times  thus  describes  Don  Luigi  Sturzo, 
*the  strongest  force  in  Italian  politics.' 
This  leader,  and  indeed  founder,  of 
the  new  and  powerful  Clerical  Party  in 
that  country  is  fifty-one  years  old,  a 
*  neat,  short,  lean,  pale  man  with  dark 
piercing  eyes,  a  tremendous  nose,  fine- 
ly cut  mouth,  and  well-shaped  hands 
never  still  —  vivacious,  energetic  in 
action,  yet  sweet  in  manner.'  An  untir- 
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ing  worker,  he  is  popularly  known  in 
Italy  as  the  *  Little  Lenin.'  There  is 
nothing  destructive  or  revolutionary  in 
his  programme.  He  enjoyed  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  the  late  Pope. 

He  is  a  patient,  capable,  shrewd 
builder,  a  methodical,  practical-minded 
man.  Of  noble  Sicilian  birth,  he  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  popular  imagina- 
tion conceives  the  typical  Southern 
Italian  to  be.  Impulsive  but  without 
apparent  warmth,  he  is  as  calm  and 
rigid  as  an  Anglo-Saxon.  An  ordained 
priest,  he  passed  most  of  his  life  in  his 
native  town  of  Caltagirone,  where  he 
took  great  interest  in  municipal  and 
social  affairs.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
municipal  official,  and  it  was  through 
his  interest  in  municipal  and  adminis- 
trative reforms  that  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  national  politics. 

Although  sympathetic  with  modern- 
ism in  the  Church,  his  orthodoxy  has 
never  been  assailed.  When  the  People's 
Party  won  its  great  success  in  the  first 
post-war  election,  returning  more  than 
one  hundred  of  its  candidates  to  Parlia- 
ment, this  was  regarded  as  an  achieve- 
ment and  a  triumph  for  Don  Sturzo. 
He  champions  what  would  be  consid- 
ered in  America  the  most  radical  social 
reforms,  particularly  the  subdivision 
of  the  large  estates — naturally  in  return 
for  compensation  —  among  the  culti- 
vators and  under  conditions  that  will  en- 
able the  present  tenant  and  farm  labor- 
ing classes  to  acquire  small  freeholds. 

* 

A  FRENCHMAN  ON  FRANCO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

DuMONT-WiLDEN,  who  Writes  the 
leading  political  articles  in  the  Revue 
Bleue,  comments  upon  the  relations 
af  France  and  the  United  States  as 
follows:  — 

The  Americans  believe  they  know  us, 
md  do  not  know  us;  we  believe  we  know  the 
Americans,  and  do  not  know  them.  Their 
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primitive  religious  feeling,  characteristic  of 
a  young  people  and  necessarily  expressing 
itself  in  Puritanism,  impresses  us  as  rank 
Pharisaism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amer- 
icans have  not  the  slightest  understanding 
of  the  subtleties  of  our  religion  or  our  irre- 
ligion.  We  are  governed  by  our  ancestors; 
the  Americans  have  forgotten  theirs.  They 
have  a  naive  reverence  for  abstract  right 
and  for  ideals;  we  treat  those  primitive 
notions  of  every  civilization  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  old  acquaintances.  They  regard 
us  as  trivial,  skeptical,  and  vain.  In  their 
eyes  we  are  a  race  of  Graeculi.  We  regard 
them  as  naive  and  a  trifle  stupid.  They  have 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant  conception 
of  life,  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
Latin  and  Catholic  conception,  and  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  European  his- 
tory. So  we  can  readily  comprehend  why 
this  reciprocal  misunderstanding  exists. 

Beyond  this  lack  of  mutual  comprehen- 
sion lie  economic  influences  perhaps  more 
serious  and  more  profound  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  Americans  are  per- 
suading themselves  more  and  more  that 
they  can  dispense  henceforth  with  the  man- 
ufactures and  the  markets  of  Europe.  They 
have  convinced  themselves  that  the  centre 
of  civiHzation  and  of  world  commerce  has 
shifted,  and  that  fifty  years  hence  the  real 
heart  of  the  world  will  be  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  Therefore  they  regard  the 
Pacific  question  as  of  supreme  importance. 
Compared  with  that  vast  prospect,  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  —  including  the 
reconstruction  of  France  —  is  a  matter  of 
relatively  less  importance.  They  blame  us 
and  despise  us  for  not  seeing  the  world 
problem  from  their  stiandpoint. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  cannot  dispense 
with  Europe,  from  which  she  has 
sprung,  and  of  whose  blood  and  civil- 
ization her  people  are  a  part. 

The  Americans  belong  to  the  White  race, 
and  if  the  collapse  of  Europe  deposes  that 
race  from  its  throne,  the  United  States  will 
feel  the  effects  as  well  as  the  older  nations 
from  which  she  sprang.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
axis  of  civilization  has  shifted  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  White  America  will 
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sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  that  ocean  with  a  revivified  Asia. 
She  will  need  Europe  then;  for  all  her  gold 
will  not  ensure  her  safety  in  that  crisis. 

* 

THE  *  DOUGLAS  CREDIT  SCHEME* 

The  New  Statesman  has  lately  dis- 
cussed at  length  two  books  by  Major 
C.  H.  Douglas,  Economic  Democracy 
and  Credit-Power  and  Democracy,  that 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
England,  notwithstanding  the  author's 
obscure  style,  which  is  *  almost  unin- 
telligible,' and  his  use  of  economic 
terms  with  arbitrary  and  quite  original 
meanings  that  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  explain.  Such  sentences  as 
the  following  are  quoted  to  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of  following  the  author's 
processes  of  reasoning :  — 

The  question  is,  what  should  the  price 
(of  boots)  be.?  The  answer  to  this  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  depreciation  of  the 
capital  assets  of  the  community  stated  in 
terms  of  money  released  over  an  equal 
period  of  time,  and  the  correct  price  is  the 
money  value  of  this  depreciation  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  the  article. 

Perhaps  the  mystery  of  the  author's 
meaning  enhances  the  attraction  of  his 
theories  for  certain  readers.  Omitting 
the  critical  and  destructive  part  of  the 
author's  argument,  which  centres  in  a 
savage  attack  upon  the  present  bank- 
ing system,  supported  by  familiar 
Marxian  doctrines,  his  constructive 
proposals  are  to  establish  in  each  im- 
portant industry  —  he  suggests  coal 
mining  for  the  first  experiment  —  a 
'producers'  bank.'  Only  employees  can 
be  shareholders.  No  employee  shall 
have  more  than  one  vote,  and  all  wages 
and  salaries  are  to  be  paid  into  the 
institution,  to  be  drawn  out  by  the 
employees  on  personal  checks.  This 
constant  flow  of  money,  it  is  argued, 
will  give  the  bank  a  strong  enough 
financial  standing  to  enable  it  to  *  issue 


credit*  on  its  own  account.  Therefore 
it  shall  have  preferential  right  to  finance 
future  capital  issues  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  industry,  thus 
eventually  obtaining  complete  finan- 
cial control  of  that  particular  line  of 
production. 

There  are  many  other  details,  some 
of  which  certainly  appear  absurd  to  the 
ordinary  economic  reasoner.  Naturally 
the  application  of  this  scheme  to  any 
large  industry  would  cause  an  immense 
inflation  of  paper  currency,  and  if  it 
were  applied  simultaneously  to  a  large 
number  of  industries,  the  eff'ect  on 
circulation  would  certainly  be  remark- 
able, if  not  entirely  gratifying.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  Statesman,  which  is 
inclined  to  regard  what  it  considers 
sane  radicalism  with  considerable  favor, 
the  whole  theory  of  the  Douglas  plan 
is  founded  upon  banks  and  credit,  and 
yet  the  ideas  of  the  author  upon  bank- 
ing and  credit  transactions  *are  such 
as  could  not  be  entertained  by  an 
apprentice  bank-clerk  of  a  week's 
standing.'  The  significance  of  this 
episode  in  economic  radicalism  is  that 
the  proposal  should  have  received  so 
much  consideration.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  unattractive 
style  in  which  these  theories  are  pre- 
sented. The  Labor  Party  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  the  project. 

BETWEEN  SOFIA  AND  ANGORA 

Dr.  Stephen  Steiner  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  writing  from  Constanti- 
nople after  a  recent  tour  of  Bulgaria 
and  Greece,  says :  — 

However  bitter  the  hostility  between  the 
Serbs  and  Bulgars  may  be,  it  is  ardent  love 
compared  with  the  hatred  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bulgars.  The  Serbs  and  the 
Bulgars  are  at  least  half  Slav  —  quarrelmg 
brothers,  but  still  brothers.  The  hatred  be- 
tween the  Bulgars  and  the  Greeks  is  a  bitter, 
unappeasable  hatred  rooted  in  the  very 
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depths  of  the  national  soul.  Each  element 
has  but  one  thought:  to  exterminate  the 
other.  It  may  be  possible  to  overcome  in 
due  time  the  hostility  between  the  Ruma- 
nians and  the  Bulgars  and  between  the 
Serbs  and  the  Bulgars;  but  never  will  it  be 
possible  to  overcome  the  hostility  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgars. 

A  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  New 
Statesman^  discussing  the  problem  of 
the  Near  East,  prints  the  following 
figures  giving  the  total  population  of 
Western  Thrace  from  a  census  taken 
two  years  ago  under  French  auspices, 
during  the  Interallied  Occupation  of 
that  territory:  Bulgarians,  including 
Mohammedans  of  that  race,  80,893; 
Turks,  73,220;  Greeks,  51,706;  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Gypsies,  6803.  The 
Greek  residents  of  Western  Thrace 
inhabit  only  the  coast  towns.  The  back 
country  is  peopled  by  the  other  two 
nationalities.  This  correspondent  as- 
serts that  the  Bulgarians  would  con- 
stitute a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  were  it  not  for  the  *  scores 
of  thousands'  of  fugitives  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  country  and  are 
now  finding  a  temporary  home  in  Sofia 
and  its  vicinity. 

Reports  that  American  capital  is 
seeking  to  penetrate  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  representatives  of  large  American 
interests  are  negotiating  with  the 
Angora  Turks,  keep  appearing  in  the 
European  press.  The  Constantinople 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian  says  that  the  Turks  welcomed  the 
^^erican  representatives  so  enthusias- 
tically that  the  latter  *were  forced  to 
ielay  negotiations  for  fear  of  unduly 
jxceeding  their  instructions.'  This 
correspondent  conjectures  that  the 
Turks  are  eager  to  encourage  American 
capital  because  they  believe  in  our 
)olitical  disinterestedness  —  very  ob- 
aous  since  we  refused  the  Armenian 
^ndate  —  and  because  they  hope,  by 
howing  favor  to  American  enterprises, 


to  bring  pressure  upon  the  British  to 
adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward 
their  political  aspirations.  This  cor- 
respondent thinks  that  there  may  be 
some  justification  in  that  attitude, 
*  though  the  Turks  probably  over- 
estimate British  dread  of  competing 
American  interests.' 

The  Constantinople  correspondent 
of  La  Stampa  says  that  Kemal  Pasha 
opposes  allowing  Turkish  women  to 
discard  their  veils.  In  Constantinople 
Turkish  women  have  been  appearing 
in  public  without  veils  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  this  innovation  has 
been  thought  to  symbolize  Constanti- 
nople's change  from  a  typical  city  of 
the  East  to  a  cosmopolitan  metropolis 
of  the  Western  type.  It  is  predicted, 
however,  that  Turkish  women  will 
resume  their  veils  little  by  little,  after 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  restore  Turk- 
ish sovereignty  in  Thrace  and  on  the 
Dardanelles. 

* 

MINOR  NOTES 

Commenting  upon  his  approaching 
arrest,  which  he  foresaw  was  inevitable, 
Gandhi  wrote  in  his  Ahmadabad  organ, 
Young  India,  of  March  9 :  — 

I  do  not  know  that  my  removal  from  their 
midst  will  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  people.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  superstition  about  the 
possession  of  supernatural  powers  by  me 
will  be  demolished.  Secondly,  the  belief 
that  people  have  accepted  the  noncoopera- 
tion  programme  only  under  my  influence, 
and  that  they  have  no  independent  faith  in 
it,  will  be  disproved.  Thirdly,  our  capacity 
for  Swaraj  (self-government)  will  be  proved 
by  our  ability  to  conduct  our  activities  in 
spite  of  the  withdrawal  even  of  the  origi- 
nator of  the  current  programme.  Fourthly 
and  selfishly,  it  will  give  me  a  quiet  and 
physical  rest,  which  perhaps  I  deserve. 

Readers  who  recall  the  article  on 
the  Spanish  Foreign  Legion,  in  the 
Living  Age  of  March  26,  may  be  inter- 
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ested  in  a  much  less  favorable  account 
of  service  in  that  organization,  writ- 
ten by  an  American  soldier,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Legion  Weekly  of 
April  7. 

The  impossible  situation  into  which 
European  finances  have  fallen,  as  a 
result  of  inflation,  is  illustrated  by  the 
effect  of  the  last  note  of  the  Reparations 
Commission  to  Germany.  That  coun- 
try's foreign  creditors  had  been  insist- 
ing that  the  Berlin  Government  should 
balance  its  budget.  The  effect  of  the 
note  of  the  Reparations  Commission 
was  to  start  a  new  decline  of  the  mark, 
which,  at  present  writing,  is  worth 
less  than  one  third  of  a  cent;  and  that 
decline  is  estimated  to  have  added 
twenty-eight  billions  to  the  deficit  in 
the  German  budget.  This  deficit  is  not 
merely  a  juggling  of  figures.  Wages, 
prices,  and  ability  to  pay  taxes  have 
not  advanced  with  the  decline  of  the 
mark;  but  since  Germany's  deficits  are 
due  largely  to  her  obligations  to  other 
countries,  her  income  fails,  by  approxi- 
mately the  amount  in  question,  to  meet 
that  proportion  of  her  foreign  obliga- 
tions for  which  she  had  previously 
provided.  In  other  words,  it  will  take 
twenty-eight  billions  of  marks  more,  at 
present  exchange,  to  purchase  a  speci- 
fied quantity  of  dollars,  sovereigns,  or 
gold  marks,  than  it  would  have  taken 
two  months  ago. 

Currency  depreciation  has  tended 
to  discourage  bond  investments  in  Ger- 
many, because  all  securities  based  upon 
paper  marks  decrease  in  value  pari 
passu  with  the  purchasing  power  of 
money.  This  situation  has  suggested 
the  issuance  of  a  new  form  of  debenture 
loans.  These  new  securities  bear  fixed 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  additional 
interest  the  rate  of  which  will  depend 
on  the  dividends  paid  to  the  share- 
holders, and  may  in  favorable  cases 


rise  to  5  per  cent  in  addition.  A  large 
electrical  company  and  a  brewery  and 
distillery  combine  have  already  issued 
bonds  of  this  type. 

In  connection  with  the  British  cam- 
paign for  governmental  economy,  a 
strong  protest  has  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  over  the  lavish  scale 
on  which  the  various  international 
commissions  traveling  about  Europe 
for  the  Government  are  staffed  and  re- 
munerated. One  minor  official  attached 
to  a  mission  in  Hungary  receives  as 
much  money  in  a  month  as  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister  receives  in  a 
year.  The  head  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Commission  in  Bulgaria  is  an 
Englishman  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  Smyrna.  Although  there  were 
only  eight  airplanes  in  that  country,  a 
mission  to  control  them,  including  two 
or  three  British  aviation  officers,  has 
been  maintained  at  Sofia;  and  although 
there  are  only  four  vessels  to  be  con- 
trolled on  the  Danube,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  send  four  admirals  and  their 
staffs  to  report  on  this  flotilla.  The 
Reparations  Commission  to  Bulgaria 
arrived  at  Sofia  on  a  special  train  and 
immediately  commandeered  the  best 
buildings  in  the  city  for  the  private  and 
public  accommodation  of  its  members. 
The  spectacle  of  these  missions  batten- 
ing on  bankrupt  nations  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  post-war  phenomena 
in  Europe.  The  staffs  and  salaries  of 
these  commissions  are  fixed  by  an 
agreement  among  the  Allies. 

In  January  1922,  more  than  one 
million,  nine  hundred  thousand  spin- 
dles were  in  operation  or  in  process  of 
installation  in  China's  cotton  mills. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  spindles 
within  a  year.  China  now  spins  by 
machinery  half  a  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton annually. 


HOPING  FOR  CHINA 


BY  W.  S.  A.  POTT 


From  the  Review  of  the  Far  East,  February  25 
(Shanghai  English-Language  Anti-Japanese  Weekly) 


There  are  a  great  many  foreign 
residents  in  China  who  are  hopeful  for 
this  old  country.  I  suppose  that  there 
are  a  great  many  more  who  want  to  be 
hopeful,  but  don't  quite  know  how  to 
be.  The  wish  does  n't  produce  the 
thought  quite  so  easily  for  this  second 
class,  and  yet  the  wish  is  certainly 
there. 

The  American  seems  to  be  doing  the 
most  wishing  and  hoping,  because  there 
is  a  streak  of  enthusiasm  in  his  psy- 
chological make-up  that  manifests  itself 
in  various  and  sundry  shapes  and  forms, 
some  very  attractive  and  agreeable, 
some  not  quite  so  pleasing.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  saneness  of 
what  may  be  called  the  disinterested 
interest  of  the  thinking  American  in 
China,  and  however  justifiable  and 
practicable  his  hopes  may  be,  still  it 
remains  a  most  conspicuous  fact  that 
he  is  boosting  for  China.  He  is  an 
incurable  booster. 

Now  one  important  result  of  this 
national  trait  is  that  the  American  lets 
himself  in  for  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  the  cynic 
would  say,  *much  more  than  the  facts 
actually  warrant.'  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  at  any  greater  length  upon  a 
prominent  feature  of  our  national  psy- 
chology. It 's  all  more  or  less  a  matter 
Df  common  knowledge.  But  it  is  worth 
loting  that  the  American  is  anything 
out  supercilious.  He  has  a  buoyant 
confidence,  if  not  in  the  natural  excel- 
ence  of  things  and  institutions,  then  in 
heir  improvability.  He  wants  to  be  an 
)ptimist  all  the  time;  and  he  possesses 


as  a  rule  a  great  deal  of  high-minded- 
ness  along  with  a  great  deal  of  wrong- 
headedness. 

Confronted  now  with  the  spectacle, 
the  melancholy  fact  of  the  present 
China,  he  begins  to  wonder  whether 
he  ought  to  be  as  optimistic  as  he  would 
like  to  be.  He  allows  himself  to  get 
worked  up  and  peeved  much  more  than 
he  needs  to  be,  we  are  told,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  themselves.  All  this 
worry  and  flurry  is  entirely  too  gratui- 
tous. But  still  the  American  has  a  cru- 
sading nature,  and  so  he  will  be  annoy- 
ed. He  can't  be  passive  and  indiff*erent. 
Oriental  passivity  and  indifference 
themselves  provoke  him.  Hence  he  is 
prone  to  fall  into  pessimism  by  way  of 
reaction.  For  pessimism  is  born  of  the 
felt  discrepancy  between  hopes  and 
ambitions  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
ultimate  attainability  on  the  other. 

Of  course  the  above  analysis  does  n't 
apply  exclusively  to  the  American.  It 
is  pretty  much  true  of  all  Occidentals 
coming  out  here  to  live  and  taking  the 
trouble  to  try  to  think  through  things. 
But  it  is  extensively  true  of  Americans, 
and  one  may  be  allowed  to  record  such 
an  observation  without  any  intention 
to  draw  invidious  distinctions. 

The  whole  world  is  thinking  about 
China  and  speculating  about  her  to  a 
most  marked  degree.  One  has  only  to 
look  through  the  various  home  maga- 
zines to  be  impressed  by  the  extent  with 
which  the  thought  of  the  West  is  turn- 
ing toward  the  nation.  But  the  thing 
that  particularly  impresses  one  about 
all  this  thought  and  discussion  is  its 
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character  and  tone  rather  than  its 
volume  and  extent.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  very  optimistic.  It  would  seem 
that  most  Americans  back  home  are 
uncritically  committed  to  the  view  that 
since  China  has  glimpsed  the  *  Beatific 
Vision '  of  constitutional  and  represent- 
ative government,  and  therefore  *  de- 
mocracy,' it  won't  be  long  now  before 
China  is  well  on  her  feet.  This  opti- 
mism is  very  much  more  widespread  at 
home  than  it  is  among  foreigners  resid- 
ing in  the  Far  East. 

It  would  further  seem  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  pessimism  and  the  optimism 
about  China  is  faulty  because  bothalike 
set  out  from  the  same  false  premises. 
Perhaps  if  we  would  recognize  what  in- 
deed we  have  been  told  often  enough  in 
one  way  or  another,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain very  significant  diff'erences  between 
China  socially  and  politically  and  the 
West  socially  and  politically,  and  ap- 
preciate what  some  of  these  significant 
difi*erences  are,  we  would  n't  be  quite  so 
prone  to  indulge  in  facile  optimism  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  wax  too  pessimis- 
tic. For  we  would  then  take  a  long- 
range  view,  and  perhaps  discover  a 
long-range  optimism  that  would  n't 
contradict  even  a  short-range  pessi- 
mism. But  whatever  China  is  slated  for, 
the  outcome  is  as  yet  too  remote  to  be 
at  all  categorical  about.  In  hoping  for 
China  one's  hopes  must  be  projected 
pretty  far  into  the  future. 

The  Kipling  sentiment  that  East  is 
East  and  West  is  West  contains  much 
lurking  mischief  and  misunderstanding, 
if  construed  to  mean  that  a  permanent 
and  profound  gulf  separates  the  Oriental 
from  his  Occidental  brother.  Yet  it  is  a 
perfectly  correct  sentiment  if  taken  to 
mean  that  for  the  time  being  there  exist, 
and  will  exist  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
certain  fundamental  differences  in  out- 
look due  to  certain  fundamental  diver- 
gences of  history  and  racial  experience. 
To  take  one  illustration  that  may  ap- 


pear  at  first  sight  to  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  abstract  digression:  We 
have  heard  more  than  one  foreign 
evangelist  remark  that  the  Chinese  as  a 
people  don't  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  sin. 
It  is  n't  intended  that  they  are  any 
more  wicked  than  the  Westerners. 
Many  will  think  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case!  Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  Chinese 
have  n't  well-defined  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  and  very  definite  standards  of 
moral  excellence  and  moral  obliquity. 
This  would  be  altogether  too  absurd  a 
view  to  entertain  for  a  moment  concern- 
ing a  people  which  has  throughout  its 
history  placed  such  lofty  emphasis 
upon  virtue  and  character. 

But  what  is  the  essence,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Western  notion  of  sin?  This 
would  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  certainly 
involves  the  influence  which  the  ideas 
about  the  sexual  life  have  exerted  upon 
the  development  of  Western  civilization. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  such  a 
thesis,  but  we  believe  it  could  be  de- 
fended. The  point  to  be  noted  is  that, 
because  there  have  not  been  in  China 
the  same  sexual  ideas  at  the  basis  of  a 
common  religion,  and  because  of  the 
Chinese  views  as  to  the  family  and 
ancestor  worship,  so  that  celibacy  has 
never  figured  as  a  conspicuous  force  or 
ideal  in  Chinese  society,  the  religious 
outlook  of  the  Chinese  may  vary  in  at 
least  one  very  important  respect  from 
that  of  the  Westerner. 

Is  there  a  corresponding  difference  in 
political  outlook  that  would  throw  any 
light  on  the  important  problem  of  set- 
ting up  a  democracy  in  China  that 
would  *democ'  and  really  work?  No 
doubt  there  must  be. 

Saving  China,  we  would  remark 
parenthetically,  is  an  interesting,  albeit 
a  baffling  easy-chair  pastime.  One  can 
mention  all  sorts  of  reforms  and  im- 
provements that  China  needs,  and  one 
can  spend  much  time  arranging  them  in 
the  order  of  their  urgency  and  impor- 
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tance.  It  is  being  done,  and  done  so 
much  that  there  is  no  longer  any  novelty 
to  the  reiterated  schedule  of  needs  for 
a  China  in  turmoil  and  transition.  It 
may  be  the  unification  of  North  and 
South,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  present 
Peking  Government,  or  the  abolition  of 
the  Tuchunate,  or  the  disbandment  of 
the  soldiery,  or  the  protection  of  China's 
sovereignty  and  integrity  from  foreign 
aggression,  or  the  development  of  trade 
and  communications,  or  education,  or 
any  number  of  other  measures. 

Each  and  all  of  these  measures  are 
essential;  and  the  discouraging  thing  is 
that  they  don't  proceed  rapidly  enough, 
if,  indeed,  they  show  themselves  at  all. 
The  difficulty  is  similar  to  what  was 
called  the '  Retroactive  Existence  of  Mr. 
Juggins,'  the  story  of  a  man  who,  before 
he  could  satisfactorily  take  any  step, 
always  found  that  there  were  certain 
antecedent  conditions  that  had  to  be 
fulfilled.  These  in  turn  led  to  other 
conditioning  requirements,  so  that  the 
last  state  of  the  poor  man  was  worse 
than  the  first.  He  ended  up  in  nothing 
but  complete  distraction.  He  should 
have  gone  ahead  the  best  he  could. 

China  has  got  to  go  ahead  the  best 
she  can,  and,  looking  at  the  political 
predicaments  of  the  country  by  and 
large,  it  is  n't  surprising  that  progress 
should  be  so  slow.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  alarming  and  precarious  state 
of  the  country,  however  regrettable  or 
reprehensible,  has  an  explanation  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  a  promise  of  some- 
thing better. 

For  this  explanation  it  is  time  to  turn 
to  a  mention  of  the  political  notions 
which  have  existed  so  long  in  China, 
which  diverge  so  sharply  from  those  of 
the  West  and  which  still  make  their 
influence  felt  in  these  disjointed  times. 

Political  experience,  according  to  our 
Western  ways  of  thinking,  is  certainly 
conspicuous  for  its  absence  in  China. 
The  lack  of  this  political  experience  is 


frequently  brought  forward  as  a  plea 
in  extenuation  of  the  numerous  ills  of 
the  land.  We  are  told  to  be  patient,  and 
all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  China  is 
experimenting  with  new  methods  and 
new  institutions,  but  she  '11  get  the  hang 
of  them  sooner  or  later,  and  then  the 
world  will  sit  up  and  take  notice.  So  the 
argument  runs.  But  this  term  *  political 
experience'  has  to  be  taken  in  a  very 
broad  sense  to  include  method  and 
volition  and  point  of  view;  and  one 
may  venture  the  opinion  that  most  of 
us  are  not  taking  the  term  in  a  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  sense. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  paternalism  to 
democracy,  and  the  successful  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  calls  for 
nothing  less  than  a  thorough  transfor- 
mation in  the  social  and  political  habits 
of  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  conven- 
tional four  hundred  million,  a  vast 
population  that  is  inarticulate  and  for 
the  most  part  uneducated.  Paternalism 
spells  a  personal  point  of  view.  For 
under  such  a  system  there  is  n't  the 
distinction  between  the  personal  and 
private  viewpoint  and  the  public  view- 
point. There  has  been  no  occasion  for 
the  distinction,  and  so  it  has  n't  existed. 

Dependence  and  absence  of  initiative 
and  self-reliance  are  some  of  the  more 
obvious  results  of  a  society  and  nation 
erected  upon  a  special  view  of  the 
family  and  extending  its  paternalistic 
conception  to  the  sphere  of  government. 
But  a  result  far  more  subtle,  but  none 
the  less  real,  is  what  has  just  been  called 
the  personal  viewpoint.  The  inability 
to  take  an  objective,  as  distinguished 
from  a  personal,  view  of  things  in 
general  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
Chinese  psychology.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  permanent  characteristic,  but  it 
has  its  roots  deep  in  Chinese  organiza- 
tion and  will  not  soon  disappear.  Per- 
haps its  complete  disappearance  would 
be  more  of  a  loss  than  a  gain. 

All  this  may  seem  somewhat  far- 
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fetched,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  case.  The  insinuation  of  the  per- 
sonal viewpoint  into  so  many  phases  of 
Chinese  society  is  revealed  in  the  more 
ordinary  and  often  trivial  relations  of 
life  as  *loss  of  face.'  However,  it  goes 
further  than  this,  and  a  great  deal 
further  than  this.  It  accounts  very 
largely  for  the  corruption,  the  absence 
of  public  honesty,  as  we  think  of  public 
honesty,  the  patronage  and  wire-pull- 
ing, the  absence  of  public  conscience, 
the  ambition  in  the  form  of  self-ag- 
grandizement, and  many  other  patent 
evils  of  present-day  China.  How  else, 
for  example,  can  one  explain  the  offer 
of  several  million  dollars  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  military  chiefs  who  have  com- 
mitted every  crime  in  the  catalogue 
against  individuals  and  against  the 
state?  Personal  benefits  and  personal 
reparations  don't  go  with  democracy. 

A  democracy  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
calls  for  a  more  or  less  objective,  de- 
personalized viewpoint.  Not  that  we 
have  it  in  America  or  the  other  countries 
of  the  West  in  a  thorough  degree.  Yet 
the  very  conception  of  civic  freedom  as 
resting  on  certain  personal  and  legal 
rights,  and  the  impartial  and  objective 
view  of  the  state  and  its  governmental 
machinery  as  existing  through  the  will 
of  and  for  the  sake  of  autonomous  in- 
dividual citizens,  are  at  the  very  heart 
of  Western  democracy.  These  ideas  are 
Roman  in  origin,  and,  though  still 
imperfectly  worked  out,  are  an  intimate 
part  of  the  Western  tradition.  This 
thought,  then,  occurs :  How  much  more 
commotion  must  such  conceptions  pro- 
duce in  a  China  with  a  totally  differ- 
ent tradition ! 

We  look  for  progress  in  China,  and 
we  see  marks  of  progress  in  a  material 
sense.  For  some  this  material  advance 
is,  to  be  sure,  all  too  slow.  These  are 
the  people  who  forget  that  most  of  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  on  which 


modern  industry  and  commerce  are 
built  up,  and  most  of  the  conveniences 
and  indispensable  apparatus  of  private 
and  associated  life,  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  century.  The  out- 
ward and  visible  transformation  of 
China  proceeds,  however,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  proceed.  The  transformation 
of  the  political  consciousness  will  like- 
wise proceed,  but  more  slowly.  The 
outcome,  too,  will  not  be  exactly  like 
anything  we  have  ever  known. 

To  stop  here,  without  some  concrete 
reference  to  recent  events,  would  be  to 
leave  the  discussion  suspended  in  the 
region  of  mere  generalities.  Some  such 
long-range  view  of  China's  future  as  has 
been  sketchily  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  is  of  vital  importance 
for  China,  It  is  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance now  than  ever  before,  because 
China  is  being  thought  of  as  definitively 
arrived  at  the  crossroads. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four at  the  close  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  to  the  effect  that  China  is 
now  given  her  long-desired  opportunity 
and  must  now  justify  herself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  were  a  timely  utterance. 
But  one  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
falling  into  the  error  of  thinking  that 
China  either  can  or  is  likely  to  make 
good  as  soon  as  one  would  wish.  The 
too  sanguine  friend  of  China,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  too  sanguine  Western- 
trained  Chinese  student,  may  well  be 
the  actual  enemies  of  China,  in  that 
they  provoke  the  impatience  of  those 
not  so  friendly.  What  she  needs  is  an 
intelligent  tolerance,  which  is,  of  course, 
something  quite  different  from  mere 
acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are. 

There  is  little  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  realization  of  enlight- 
ened democracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  to  justify  despair  as  to  the 
final  outcome.  In  short,  the  now-or- 
never  attitude  is  the  wrong  attitude 
to  take  toward  China. 
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/  am  deeply  impressed  by  your  magnificent 
natural  riches,  but  I  leave  lovely  Australia  haunted 
and  saddened  by  thoughts  of  your  weakness.  .  .  . 
One  can  almost  smell  the  East  on  your  Northern 
winds,  and  yet  I  have  met  scarcely  a  score  of  men 
and  women  in  Australia  with  any  sense  of  the  im- 
minent danger  in  which  this  country  stands.  Within 
a  fortnight's  steam  of  your  Commonwealth  you  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  are 
crowded  and  restless,  and  some  ambitious  and 
powerful.  Their  yearly  increase  by  birth  is  more 
than  five  millions,  yet  you  go  about  your  work  and 
play  as  though  the  lust  for  territory  had  not  all  down 
the  centuries  been  a  cause  of  war,  and  as  though  the 
history  of  the  world  had  not  been  the  story  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  .  .  .  I  am  staggered 
by  the  indifference  of  the  Australian  people  to  the 
vital  question  of  immigration.  —  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  statement  on  leaving  Australia,  October 
1,  192L 

The  reproachful  words  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  uttered  by  a  singu- 
larly acute  observer  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  Australia,  have  only 
too  strong  justification.  The  vital  ques- 
tions of  immigration  and  land  settle- 
ment have  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  practically  ignored  by  Australian 
Parliaments,  whose  members,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  occupied  them- 
selves, to  borrow  Lord  Northcliffe's 
scornful  phrase,  mainly  in  *the  foolish 
pursuit  of  trivialities.' 

Prior  to  federation,  indeed,  several 
of  the  State  Governments,  particularly 
those  of  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, and  Victoria,  showed  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  need  of  introducing  im- 
migrants. But  hitherto  the  Federal 
Parliament  has  done  nothing  effective 
in  this  direction.  Rather  it  has  busied 
itself  in  passing  laws  that  have  tended 
more  to  check  than  to  encourage  immi- 


gration; and  by  the  formal  pronounce- 
ment of  a  racial  doctrine  which  is  a 
standing  challenge  and  affront  to  the 
colored  races,  it  has  both  aroused  dan- 
gerous enmities  and  prevented  the 
effective  settlement  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable portion  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. 

The  propinquity  of  a  continent  like 
Australia,  in  which  there  are  less  than 
two  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  to 
regions  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Ganges 
in  India  and  that  of  the  Yangtze  in 
China,  where  the  average  density  of 
population  amounts  to  800  for  the 
same  area,  is  a  singular  and  suggestive 
fact.  The  small  island  of  Java  alone 
contains  six  times  as  many  people  as 
its  huge  Southern  neighbor.  We  see, 
as  it  were,  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
crowded  city,  swarming  with  half- 
starved  inhabitants,  an  immense  un- 
tilled  estate,  owned  by  a  small  family 
of  luxurious  proprietors,  who  by  mina- 
tory notices  forbid  entry  to  their  do- 
mains. The  contrast  is  striking.  It  is 
also  ominous. 

Australia,  like  the  Mother  Country, 
suffered  heavily  during  the  war.  Nearly 
60,000  of  the  flower  of  her  manhood 
perished,  and  the  efficiency  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  many  more  has  been 
permanently  impaired.  Her  public 
debt  at  the  same  time  was  increased 
by  over  £400,000,000.  Such  losses  in 
men  and  money  alone  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  taking  steps  to  strengthen 
her  home  garrison,  fill  her  empty  spaces, 
and  make  good  the  wastage  of  war. 
In  response  to  the  urgent  call  of  the 
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times,  two  organizations  have  lately 
been  formed  in  Australia  with  a  view 
to  furthering  the  desirable  objects  just 
indicated.  The  one,  known  as  the  *New 
Settlers'  League,'  is  now  represented  in 
all  the  Australian  States,  and  includes 
in  its  membership  men  of  influence 
belonging  to  all  political  parties,  classes, 
and  professions.  The  other,  whose 
watchword,  'A  million  farmers  for  a 
million  farms,'  sufficiently  denotes  its 
immediate  objective,  owes  its  origin 
and  inspiration  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  men  in  Australia,  Sir 
Joseph  Carruthers,  a  former  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales.  Under  his  auspices, 
strong  committees  have  been  formed  in 
Sydney;  and  elsewhere  to  carry  on  a  vig- 
orous immigration  propaganda,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  avoid  any  connection  with 
party  politics  and  to  conduct  the  move- 
ment solely  as  a  national  one.  The  lead- 
ers of  both  organizations  are  acting  in 
concert,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  agriculturists  of  a 
suitable  type  from  Great  Britain  and 
certain  other  countries  and  their  settle- 
ment on  Australian  soil. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  Sir 
Joseph  Carruthers  and  his  associates 
are  explained  in  detail  in  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  *  Million  Farms 
Campaign  Committee'  in  Sydney,  and 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  immigration 
and  settlement  is  there  outlined. 
Briefly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  of  Australia  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  should  combine  to 
provide  a  sum  provisionally  fixed  at 
£30,000,000,  in  order  to  assist  the  mi- 
gration of  suitable  persons  from  the 
Mother  Country  to  Australia,  and  to 
establish  them  there.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  England  is  now  paying  from  £1,- 
500,000  to  £2,000,000  a  week  in  sup- 
porting her  unemployed,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  a  considerable  number  of  these  to 
Australia  would  be  a  relief  to  her  and  a 
benefit  to  the  Commonwealth. 


The  conversion  of  recipients  of  State 
doles  at  home  into  producers  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  abroad  would  mean 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  material  for  the 
British  masses  and  enlarged  opportu- 
nities for  British  trade.  Moreover,  the 
stronger  Australia  becomes,  the  less 
likely  is  she  to  require  help  in  the 
event  of  future  trouble,  and  the  more 
capable  she  will  be  of  assisting  Great 
Britain  should  a  fresh  European  con- 
flagration break  out. 

With  the  Governments  before  men- 
tioned would  be  associated  those  of 
the  Australian  States,  whose  coopera- 
tion, seeing  that  they  control  all  the 
land  in  Australia  outside  the  Northern 
Territory  and  the  small  Federal  reserve 
at  Canberra,  would  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  By  mutual 
agreement  suitable  areas  of  unoccupied 
land  would  be  set  aside  for  new  settle- 
ment; these  would  be  opened  up,  where 
necessary,  by  roads  and  railways,  and 
in  dry  districts  where  the  required 
facilities  for  water  storage  existed, 
irrigation  works  would  be  constructed. 
Employment  for  the  first  contingents 
of  new  settlers  might  be  provided  by 
these  works,  and  as  each  area  was 
rendered  accessible,  and  sufficiently 
improved  for  cultivation,  it  would  be 
divided  into  holdings  of  a  suitable  size 
and  sold  on  the  time-payment  system 
to  the  newcomers.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  terms  should  be  most  liberal,  and 
that  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
years  should  be  allowed  to  each  settler 
for  completing  the  purchase  of  his 
holding. 

The  scheme  comprehends  also  a 
system  of  community  settlement,  the 
establishment  of  model  farms  for  the 
training  of  inexperienced  settlers,  and 
the  reservation  of  township  sites,  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  exclude  from 
the  latter  the  undesirable  land-specu- 
lator. The  proposal  to  settle  the  immi- 
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grant  farmers  and  their  families  in 
groups,  so  as  to  ensure  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ordinary  social  conveniences, 
and  secure  also  economy  in  the  labor 
of  development  and  transport,  is  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  old  hap- 
hazard methods.  These  resulted  often 
in  vast  tracts  of  country  becoming 
thinly  sprinkled  with  a  hundred  or  two 
agricultural  hermits  who  lived  austere 
and  laborious  lives  and,  owing  to  the 
distances  that  separated  their  holdings, 
were  unable  to  improve  their  surround- 
ings and  add  to  their  comforts  by  ju- 
dicious cooperation.  Self-help  is  an 
admirable  quality,  but  in  excess  it 
leads  to  a  rather  intractable  individual- 
ism and  entails  a  lamentable  waste  of 
energy.  And  in  these  times  the  farmer 
and  his  family  have  social  tastes  and 
cravings  which  were  quite  unknown  to 
the  rude  pioneer  of  former  days. 

The  selection  and  disposal  of  the 
areas  required  for  settlement  under  the 
'Million  Farms'  scheme  would  be  con- 
fided to  a  specially  constituted  Trust, 
composed  of  thoroughly  practical  men. 
This  body  would  plan  and  supervise 
the  necessary  developmental  work,  and 
make  use  of  the  funds  placed  at  its 
disposal  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
regard  to  finance,  it  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  the  expenditure  for  the 
first  year  would  be  £2,000,000,  for  the 
second  £5,000,000,  and  £7,500,000  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  years.  In 
return  for  the  entire  outlay  of  £30,000,- 
000  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 
1500  miles  of  railways  would  be  con- 
structed, and  quite  40,000,000  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  settlement  provided 
with  cheap  means  of  communication. 

The  expenditure  would  also  cover  a 
good  deal  of  additional  developmental 
work  in  the  way  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  would  provide,  where  necessary, 
facilities  for  irrigation.  The  holdings 
would,  of  course,  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  land. 


The  minimum  in  the  irrigated  areas 
would  be  10  or  15  acres.  At  present  the 
average  size  of  freeholds  in  Australia 
is  about  650  acres  each,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  land,  being  plentiful,  is 
wastefully  used. 

That  land  even  of  but  moderate 
quality  is  capable,  when  irrigated,  of 
maintaining  in  a  degree  of  comfort  con- 
sistent even  with  Australian  require- 
ments large  numbers  of  people,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  settlers  at  Mildura.  In  its 
original  state  the  land  there  was  not 
considered  worth  even  IO5.  an  acre, 
and  large  areas  carried  only  a  few 
sheep.  In  1887  the  Chaff ey  Brothers 
made  an  agreement  with  the  State 
Government  of  Victoria  under  which 
they  received  a  grant  of  50,000  acres 
of  land  on  the  Murray,  on  condition 
that  they  should  spend  £300,000  in 
improvements  within  twenty  years. 
The  right  of  acquiring  an  additional 
200,000  acres  at  £1  per  acre,  provided 
another  £220,000  should  be  spent  in  a 
similar  way,  was  also  given. 

In  1894,  after  the  sum  of  £350,000 
had  been  spent  in  subdividing  and 
irrigating  the  land,  no  fewer  than  3500 
people  were  settled  on  it,  and  the  area 
cultivated  was  8225  acres.  There  are 
now  30,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  at 
Mildura,  supporting  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 55  to  the  square  mile,  and  yield- 
ing grapes,  citrus  fruits,  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  value  of  about 
£1,000,000  annually.  Seeing  that,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  Sir 
Timothy  Coghlan,  there  are  no  less 
than  51,200,000  acres  of  land  which 
could  be  artificially  irrigated  from  the 
Murray  and  its  tributaries,  there  is 
room  in  Southeastern  Australia  alone 
for  hundreds  of  settlements  like  Mil- 
dura. Moreover,  since  one  third  of  the 
continent  consists  of  artesian  basins, 
many  agricultural  oases  may  hereafter 
be  created  by  raising  water  from  the 
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subterranean  reservoirs  that  underlie 
the  dry,  black-soil  plains  of  the  interior. 

It  may  here  be  added  that,  excluding 
the  States  of  Tasmania  and  Queens- 
land, the  Northern  Territory,  and  all 
but  the  Southwestern  portion  of  West 
Australia,  the  Commonwealth  con- 
tains, according  to  the  latest  estimates, 
60,000,000  acres  of  land,  with  an  aver- 
age rainfall  exceeding  ten  inches,  fit 
for  wheat-growing  without  irrigation. 
Room  could  be  found  in  that  vast 
region  alone  for  the  required  million 
farmers.  Outside  the  irrigation  areas 
and  wheat  belt,  magnificent  land  for 
mixed  farming  is  to  be  found,  among 
many  other  places,  on  the  Northern 
tableland  of  New  South  Wales,  near 
the  Burnett  and  the  Dawson  rivers,  on 
the  Darling  and  Peak  Downs,  and  on 
the  magnificent  Atherton  plateau  in 
Queensland. 

Some  interesting  comparative  facts 
and  figures  have  lately  been  given  by 
Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  in  the  series  of 
five  able  addresses  delivered  on  the 
launching  of  his  campaign.  At  the 
outset  he  pointed  out  that  during  the 
five  years  ending  1912  (returns  cover- 
ing the  war  period,  owing  to  disturbed 
conditions  and  the  constant  movement 
of  troops,  would  have  been  misleading) 
Canada  received  immigrants  from  Eu- 
rope at  the  rate  of  156,521  per  annum, 
while  the  corresponding  number  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  was  573,793. 
Australia's  share  of  Europe's  annual 
overflow  of  population  during  the  same 
quinquennial  period  was  only  46,840  a 
year. 

In  regard  to  space,  the  area  of 
Australia,  1,903,664,000  acres,  slightly 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States,  but 
at  the  end  of  1917  only  162,500,000 
acres  in  the  Commonwealth  were  pri- 
vately owned,  while  some  1,000,000,000 
acres  besides  were  held  on  pastoral 
lease.  The  number  of  primary  pro- 
ducers in  Australia  is  now  a  little  below 


400,000,  of  whom  a  quarter  of  a  million 
own  their  holdings;  and  the  area  actu- 
ally under  cultivation  is  slightly  less 
than  15,000,000  acres.  While  in  the 
United  States  154  acres  of  each  1000 
are  cultivated,  the  tilled  land  in  Aus- 
tralia amounts  to  but  8  acres  per 
thousand. 

Of  41  countries  with  accurate  records 
from  census  returns,  Australia  stands 
thirty-seventh  for  percentage  of  agri- 
culturists, and  actually  lowest  for  pro- 
portion of  area  cultivated.  Primary 
producers  in  Australia  represent  only 
23.6  per  cent  of  the  population,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  proportion  of 
the  same  indispensable  class  to  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  is  32.5  per  cent. 
These  facts  in  the  case  of  a  country  so 
rich  as  Australia  are  strange  and  alarm- 
ing, and  suggest  a  brief  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  rural 
settlement  there. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  problem  of  the  effective  settlement 
of  the  empty,  or  partly  empty,  terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  Commonwealth 
has  several  aspects.  One  is  that  of  at- 
tracting people  from  abroad.  Another 
is  that  of  judiciously  distributing  the 
existing  population.  A  third  involves 
the  task  of  putting  the  right  people  in 
the  right  localities.  It  were  as  sensible 
to  try  to  colonize  Greenland  with 
Hindus  as  to  introduce  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen  to  the  humid  littoral  of 
tropical  Australia  and  expect  them  to 
succeed  there.  And  of  course,  before 
inviting  immigrants,  common  sense 
suggests  the  expediency  of  making 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation  and  settlement.  In 
some  cases,  also,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  skilled  instructors  to  teach 
the  new  settlers  the  best  methods  of 
farming  under  conditions  to  which 
they  were  quite  unaccustomed. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  that,  at  the 
present  time,  out  of  5,4265008  persons 
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living  in  a  continent  nearly  3,000,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  no  fewer  than 
2,386,117  are  squeezed  together  in  six 
capital  cities.  Seeing  that  Australia 
cannot  be  called  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try, and  is  still  obliged  to  import  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for 
her  own  requirements,  the  inference 
seems  unavoidable  that  large  numbers 
of  the  urban  dwellers  there  are  either 
idlers  or  are  engaged  in  unprofitable 
occupations. 

A  modern  Nebuchadnezzar  who 
could  enforce  the  deportation  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  superfluous 
citizens  from  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Adelaide  to  the  waters  of  the  Murray, 
and  convert  a  multitude  of  clerks  and 
shopgirls  into  ploughmen  and  milk- 
maids, would  be  a  real  benefactor  to 
Australia.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  latter  country  that  the 
city  of  Adelaide  alone  should  contain 
nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
South  Australia,  Melbourne  about  50 
per  cent  of  that  of  Victoria,  and  Syd- 
ney 42  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales. 

For  this  deplorable  state  of  things 
Australian  legislators  are  largely  to 
blame.  In  many  ways  the  primary 
producer  is  treated  rather  as  though  he 
were  a  public  enemy  than  as  the  real 
supporter  of  the  whole  community. 
The  landowner  is  subjected  to  unfair 
and  discriminative  taxation.  If  the 
value  of  his  property  exceeds  £5000 
he  has  to  pay  not  only  State  but  also 
Federal  land  tax,  and  double  income 
tax  and  local  rates  as  well.  In  regard 
to  income  tax,  primary  producers  are 
treated  with  peculiar  injustice.  Every 
practical  agriculturist  knows  that, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  country 
like  Australia,  where  the  fluctuations  of 
the  seasons  are  most  marked,  the  in- 
comes of  farmers  and  pastoralists  are 
variable  in  the  extreme.  A  good  season 
means  substantial  profits;  a  bad,  crush- 
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ing  losses.  Yet  Australian  primary 
producers  are  taxed  heavily  on  their 
gains,  and  no  allowance  whatever  is 
made  for  their  losses.  Cases  have  oc- 
curred where,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  owing  to  the  seasonal  alterna- 
tions before  referred  to,  a  landowner  has 
actually  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
State  in  taxes  an  amount  exceeding  his 
aggregate  profits.  Treatment  of  this 
kind  inflicted  on  the  most  useful  and 
hardworking  class  of  citizens  is  as  im- 
politic as  it  is  shamefully  unjust,  and 
should  be  speedily  remedied. 

Politicians  have  shown  a  by  no 
means  admirable  disposition  to  indulge 
the  covetousness  of  the  city  populace 
by  expropriating,  either  directly  by 
State  purchase  or  indirectly  by  the 
immoral  method  of  discriminative  and 
penal  taxation,  the  owners  of  large  es- 
tates. Instead  of  encouraging  the  land- 
less classes  to  occupy  and  develop  the 
immense  area,  amounting  to  92  per 
cent  of  the  whole  surface  of  Australia, 
that  has  not  yet  been  sold,  legislators 
have  busied  themselves  in  bringing 
about,  by  fair  or  unfair  means,  the 
redistribution  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  land  already  in  private 
hands. 

Sir  John  Foster  Eraser  more  than 
ten  years  ago  observed  with  surprise 
the  proceedings  of  these  land  reform- 
ers. *What  strikes  the  investigator,' 
he  remarked,  *is  that  so  much  of  the 
present  legislation  is  directed  toward 
splitting  up  that  8  per  cent,  whilst 
comparatively  little  is  being  done  to 
place  settlers  on  the  92  per  cent.'  Aus- 
tralia, unhappily,  has  long  suff'ered 
from  a  plague  of  city  Gracchi.  Agra- 
rian legislation  of  the  kind  that  has 
lately  disgraced  the  Statute  Books  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  has 
done  much  to  weaken  that  sense  of 
security  of  property  which  is  essential 
to  efi'ective  land  settlement;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  measures  indicated,  and 
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others,  less  dishonest,  certainly,  but 
almost  equally  unwise,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  Australia. 

Of  the  many  legislative  deterrents 
which  have  checked  Australian  immi- 
gration, the  extraordinary  industrial 
laws  now  prevailing  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  mischievous.  These 
have  had  the  baneful  effects  of  poison- 
ing the  relations  between  employers 
and  employees,  stimulating  the  cupid- 
ity and  destroying  the  sense  of  duty 
of  the  workers,  weakening  the  feeling 
of  security  which  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  industries, 
and  limiting  the  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment available  to  the  wage-earning 
class.  Infinite  harm  has  been  done  to 
the  mining  and  the  pastoral  industries 
by  the  interference  of  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court. 

How  one  important  branch  of  agri- 
culture has  suffered  from  the  activities 
of  the  same  tribunal  was  aptly  illus- 
trated by  Sir  Henry  Jones,  the  head  of 
the  largest  fruit-preserving  concern 
in  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  given  to  a  representative 
gathering  of  Tasmanian  fruit-growers 
last  November.  He  quoted  figures 
showing  that,  owing  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  timber  for  fruit- 
cases,  and  in  shipping-charges  brought 
about  by  recent  awards  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Court,  owners  of  orchards  in 
full  bearing  have  had  their  expenses 
increased  to  the  extent  of  from  £12  to 
£14  per  acre.  Within  a  short  time, 
too,  the  Court  will  consider  fresh  de- 
mands of  a  most  preposterous  kind, 
brought  forward  by  certain  union 
officials,  nominally  on  behalf  of  the 
timber-workers  and  the  employees  in 
the  fruit  industry. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  unprotected  primary  producer  in 
Australia,  enabling  as  it  does  gangs  of 


industrial  terrorists  to  blackmail  him 
continually  under  threat  of  expensive 
legal  proceedings.  For  the  full  exploita- 
tion of  the  limitless  latent  resources 
of  Australia  and  the  free  inflow  of 
population,  the  emancipation  of  Aus- 
tralian industry  from  the  tyranny 
which  now  oppresses  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Finally,  the  singular  prejudice  that 
has  hitherto  existed  in  the  Common- 
wealth against  the  construction  of 
developmental  railways  on  the  land- 
grant  S3^stem  accounts  in  a  consider- 
able degree  for  the  slow  progress  of 
settlement  in  the  remoter  districts. 
Only  one  existing  line,  that  owned  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  in  West 
Australia,  was  built  in  this  way;  and 
judging  by  a  statement  made  not  very 
long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  London  by  the  Chairman  of 
Directors,  that  Company  has  had  good 
reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
received  from  the  State  Government. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
derive  more  benefit  than  Australia, 
with  her  immense,  level,  vacant  spaces 
and  meagre  population,  from  the  con- 
struction of  great  trunk  lines  by  private 
syndicates,  or  companies,  who  would 
receive  payment  for  their  services 
entirely  in  land.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
single  rational  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  of  developing  the 
unsettled  interior,  provided,  of  course, 
each  contract  with  the  group  of  capi- 
talists prepared  to  build  a  line  stipu- 
lated for  efficiency  of  construction  and 
service,  reasonable  expedition  in  per- 
forming the  work,  and  the  limitation  of 
fares  and  freights  to  moderate  amounts. 
If  thought  desirable,  a  provision  re- 
serving to  the  Government  the  right  of 
purchase  at  a  valuation  after  a  certain 
period  might  be  added. 

Granting  such  precautions,  the  State 
would  gain  in  every  way  by  inviting 
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capitalists  to  undertake  the  costly  work 
of  opening  up  its  waste  places.  The 
non-alienated  lands  adjacent  to  each 
new  line  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
in  value,  employment  would  be  given 
to  thousands  of  men,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  in  wages  and  material 
would  benefit  the  whole  community. 

As  to  the  stupid  cry  of  monopoly 
always  raised  in  Australia  when  a  pro- 
posal is  made  involving  the  transfer 
of  large  areas  of  unutilized  land  from 
public  to  private  hands,  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that,  to  make  their  enter- 
prise profitable,  it  is  essential  that  the 
owners  of  a  land-grant  railway  dispose 
of  and  settle  their  territorial  posses- 
sions as  quickly  as  possible.  Profits 
can  only  be  derived  from  traffic,  and 
traffic  requires  population.  A  few  land- 
grant  railway  companies  like  the  great 
Canadian-Pacific  Corporation  operati  ng 
in  Australia  would  assist  very  apprecia- 
bly in  attracting  the  million  farmers 
immediately  required,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  many  more  to  follow. 

The  educative  work  now  being  done 
by  the  promoters  of  both  the  immigra- 
tion movements  referred  to  some  pages 
back  deserves  all  praise.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  on  the 
fundamental,  and  at  the  same  time 
obvious,  fact  that  Australia's  future 
safety,  as  well  as  prosperity,  depends 
on  an  early  and  substantial  addition  to 
her  present  population.  She  has  no 
time  to  lose:  too  many  precious  years 
have  already  been  wasted.  Her  people 
have  resembled  unmannerly  children 
in  a  spacious  and  luxuriant  garden 
quarreling  over  the  possession  of  a  few 
stray  windfalls  and  neglecting  to 
gather  the  rich  fruit  hanging  in  pro- 
fusion within  their  reach.  Her  politi- 
cians have  busied  themselves  more  in 
plundering  the  industrious  few  for  the 
sake  of  the  covetous  many,  than  in 
devising  measures  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  legitimate  enterprise. 


The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  an 
immigration  renascence.  But  it  may 
perhaps  be  permissible  to  suggest  that 
in  one  or  two  respects  the  scheme  now 
before  the  public  is  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment. As  already  urged,  the  construc- 
tion of  land-grant  railways  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  inflow  of  popula- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  Aus- 
tralian hinterland.  America,  in  this 
direction,  could  afford  useful  help  to 
the  Commonwealth,  both  in  capital 
and  special  knowledge.  The  intro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  of  selected 
English  children  from  the  admirable 
institution  founded  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barnardo,  and  through  other  approved 
agencies,  and  their  training  in  agri- 
culture on  model  farms  in  Australia, 
might  be  strongly  recommended  in  the 
interests  alike  of  expediency  and  hu- 
manity. Such  assisted  juvenile  migra- 
tion would  be  of  equal  benefit  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth,  reliev- 
ing the  former  of  a  heavy  burden  and 
enriching  the  latter  with  potential 
wealth-producers. 

Thus  supplemented,  the  scheme  for 
the  increase  of  settlement  just  brought 
under  public  notice  by  a  number  of  far- 
seeing  and  patriotic  public  men  in 
Australia  might  be  expected  to  meet 
the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
temperate  portions  of  the  continent. 
But  unfortunately  its  successful  execu- 
tion would  still  leave  unsolved  the  far 
more  urgent  problem  of  ensuring  the 
safety  of  tropical  Australia  by  bringing 
about  its  early  and  effective  occupation. 

At  present  the  White  population  of 
the  whole  division  of  the  continent  lying 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  single  suburb  of  Lon- 
don. All  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
that  population  is  to  be  found  thinly 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  Queensland 
between  Rockhampton  and  Cairns.  In 
a  sense,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  settlers  in  this  region  consists  of 
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State  pensioners,  dependent  for  sup- 
port on  a  single  lavishly  subsidized 
industry.  There  is  only  one  White  in- 
habitant to  each  200  square  miles  of 
country  in  the  Northern  Territory  and 
the  Kimberley  district  of  West  Aus- 
tralia. These  vast  unoccupied  spaces, 
aggregating  over  three  quarters  of  a 
million  square  miles,  lie  nearest  to  the 
most  populous  countries  in  Asia,  and 
therefore  are  the  most  exposed  to  Ori- 
ental invasion.  The  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth imperatively  demands  that, 
within  a  brief  period,  they  shall  be  effec- 
tively garrisoned  with  an  agricultural 
population  permanently  established 
along  the  coast. 

The  *  White  Australia'  doctrine, 
construed  in  a  reasonable  sense  as  an 
assertion  of  White  sovereignty  over 
the  Australian  continent,  is  both  jus- 
tifiable and  commendable.  But,  as 
usually  interpreted,  implying  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  colored  aliens  from 
Australia,  it  is  mere  fanaticism.  Just 
as  extreme  views  are  always  false 
views,  so  extreme  policies  are  always 
false  policies.  In  its  physical  aspects, 
*  White  Australia,'  as  popularly  ac- 
cepted, is  a  defiance  of  Nature.  In  its 
political  aspects  it  is  a  defiance  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  colored  men  lack- 
ing neither  in  intelligence  nor  self- 
respect.  For  Australia  to  shake  a  fist 
but  indifferently  mailed  in  the  face  of 
Asia,  especially  in  days  like  these  when 
Europe  has  been  reduced  to  temporary 
impotence,  seems  scarcely  prudent. 
Ideals  may  be  magnificent,  but  they 
are  doubtful  guides  in  matters  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  not  unimportant 
question  as  to  whether,  in  itself,  the 
ideal  of  an  Australia  solely  occupied  by 
Whites  is  morally  unassailable  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  What  matters  is 
that  it  is  impossible  of  attainment. 

Paradoxical  though  the  statement 
may  seem,  the  best  way  to  keep  col- 
ored men  out  of  Australia  would  belto 


let  them  in.  By  the  introduction  of 
Asiatics  of  inofiensive  habits  in  limited 
numbers  to  limited  areas,  a  barrier 
could  be  raised  against  the  more  war- 
like and  aggressive  colored  races.  The 
establishment  of  a  chain  of  Indian 
agricultural  colonies  along  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  Australia  would  enor- 
mously increase  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  afford  well-paid  employment 
to  thousands  of  White  men  who  would 
be  able  to  live  in  the  state  of  artificial 
comfort  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health  in  a  tropical  climate.  By  the 
association  in  productive  activity  of 
White  heads  and  colored  arms,  exten- 
sive areas  of  rich  land  would  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  new  and  entirely 
self-supporting  industries  established. 
From  these  industries,  among  other 
advantages,  the  Government  would 
derive  sufficient  revenues  to  build 
strategic  and  other  railways,  and  main- 
tain the  sea  and  air  forces  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
Australia. 

Apart  from  the  direct  benefits  the 
Commonwealth  would  thus  derive,  the 
effect  on  opinion  in  India  would  be  most 
salutary.  The  colored  subjects  of  the 
King  would  welcome  the  removal  of 
disabilities,  injurious  to  their  interests, 
and  offensive  to  their  racial  pride. 
Their  conceptions  of  the  privileges 
attached  to  citizenship  of  the  British 
Empire  would  be  enlarged,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  Crown  strengthened. 
By  the  partial  lifting  of  the  racial  em- 
bargo in  favor  of  Indian  immigrants, 
for  whose  use  special  areas  in  tropical 
Australia  unsuited  for  settlement  by 
White  men  would  be  set  apart,  the 
Federal  Parliament  would  remove  the 
reproach  of  selfishly  keeping  empty  and 
unproductive  lands  capable  of  support- 
ing millions  of  human  beings,  strengthen 
the  cohesion  of  the  Empire,  and  per- 
petuate White  supremacy  over  the 
Australian  continent. 
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[The  paragraphs  that  follow  are  taken  from  Keyserling's  Diary  of  a  Philosopher  Abroad, 
perhaps  the  most  widely  read  hook,  in  the  field  with  which  it  deals,  published  in  Europe  since 
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India 

Judged  by  modern  European  stand- 
ards, the  life  of  the  Indian  mystic  seems 
not  worth  living:  he  does  nothing;  he 
does  not  even  teach.  He  only  lives  for 
himself,  and  makes  his  fellow  men  sup- 
port him,  existing  on  voluntary  offerings. 
Now  the  Hindus  attach  more  value  to 
such  a  life  than  to  that  of  the  busiest 
philanthropist.  They  are  grateful  to  the 
saint  for  existing;  they  consider  it  a 
blessing  to  have  him  dwell  among  them, 
and  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute to  his  support.  We  discover 
here  precisely  that  spiritual  idealism  of 
which  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  connection  with  Ceylon.  The 
nobler  a  man,  the  more  imperative  it  is 
for  him  to  serve  an  ideal,  and  to  do  so 
with  the  utmost  disinterestedness. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  passive  saint  who  incar- 
nates the  ideal  of  the  Hindus?  We  dis- 
cover here  one  of  the  determining  ele- 
ments in  his  conception  of  the  universe. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  explanation  is 
not  the  one  given  by  the  Theosophists, 
who  are  unable  to  free  themselves  from 
their  Occidental  prepossessions,  and  ac- 
commodate facts  to  their  own  theories. 
They  tell  us  that  the  Yogi  really  works 
harder  than  the  ordinary  laborer,  but 
in  another  sphere;  that  he  constantly 
sends  forth  astral  and  mental  vibrations 
more  useful  to  his  fellow  men  than  the 
products  of  the  most  strenuous  physical 
toil. 

Possibly  this  is  true;  but  that  is  not 
the  way  the  Hindus  understand  it.  They 


believe  that  actions,  even  good  actions 
are  not  the  main  thing.  Ileal  value  con- 
sists exclusively  in  being.  Why  seek  to 
make  men  happier,  wiser,  and  better, 
when  each  of  them  is  immutably  set  at 
that  point  in  the  scale  of  his  develop- 
ment that  he  has  earned  by  his  deeds 
in  his  preceding  incarnations  —  when 
everyone  enjoys  precisely  the  amount 
of  happiness  and  suffers  precisely  the 
amount  of  pain  that  he  has  earned  in 
his  past  lives? 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  directly 
help  others;  good  deeds,  even  the  most 
energetic  and  wisely  directed,  do  not 
lessen  sin  and  misery  in  this  world. 
Since  happiness  and  unhappiness  de- 
pend on  something  within  ourselves,  no 
change  in  our  exterior  circumstances 
can  radically  affect  us.  Of  course,  we 
should  practise  charity,  do  good  to 
others,  be  benevolent  and  self-sacrific- 
ing; but  why?  So  that  we  may  make 
progress  within  ourselves,  not  for  the 
benefit  that  others  may  receive  from 
our  acts.  A  man  should  do  good  for 
love  of  himself.  That  is  part  of  the  Sa- 
dhana  which  leads  to  perfection. 

But  a  man  who  is  perfect  or  nearly 
perfect  does  not  need  to  practise  this 
exercise.  He  no  longer  has  to  act,  to 
produce;  he  has  attained  the  objective 
of  all  labor.  He  transcends  himself,  he 
has  escaped  from  the  chains  of  the  ego, 
and  anything  positive  that  he  might 
perform  would  no  longer  have  any  im- 
portance for  himself. 

But  would  his  deeds  not  be  of  service 
to  others?  Not  in  the  sense  that  the 
West,  imbued  with  its  superstitious  be- 
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lief  in  the  need  of  aiding  others,  imagines. 
Altruism  is  not  in  itself  worth  a  particle 
more  than  egoism.  It  can  even  be  more 
disastrous,  if  it  chances  to  win  moral 
merit  for  the  benefactor  at  the  cost  of 
injury  to  others.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
aid  another  person  without  strengthen- 
ing that  person's  egoism;  he  perceives 
that  his  complaints  and  appeals  are 
taken  seriously,  and  he  becomes  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  world  has 
treated  him  unjustly.  This  state  of 
mind  inclines  him  to  think  more  than 
ever  of  his  personal  happiness,  and  be- 
comes an  obstacle  to  self-emancipation. 

Self-emancipation — Mukti — alone  is 
important.  The  only  way  that  we  can 
be  truly  useful  to  others  is  by  setting 
them  an  example.  Now  the  Yogi  who 
has  severed  all  his  earthly  ties  is  above 
labor  and  action,  egoism  and  altruism, 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  and  affords 
the  loftiest  example  that  we  have  to 
follow.  That  is  why  his  mere  existence 
among  men  is  worth  more  to  them 
than  the  labor  of  the  most  industrious 
worker.  .  .  . 

The  very  profundity  of  Hindu  knowl- 
edge has  led  the  nation  to  ruin.  It  has 
made  the  people  soft  and  feeble.  That 
is  most  significant.  Here  again  the 
Hindu  becomes  a  lesson  for  all  human- 
ity. He  demonstrates  the  dangers  that 
threaten  a  society  where  all  men  of 
intellect  are  absorbed  in  philosophical 
contemplation.  That  pursuit  befits  but 
a  small  number,  who  are  peculiarly 
qualified  for  it;  the  others  it  leads  to 
ruin.  More,  too:  the  Hindu  belief  that 
the  Rishi,  the  Sanyassi,  the  Yogi,  the 
mystic  saint,  whatever  name  you  give 
him,  is  above  all  other  men,  means 
something  different  from  what  appears 
at  first  glance.  It  does  not  mean  that 
such  men  are  necessarily  the  highest 
type,  nor  that  every  individual  can  at- 
tain his  highest  development  by  follow- 
ing in  their  footsteps.  It  simply  means 
to  the  Hindu  mind  that  only  philoso- 


phers and  saints  attain  perfection,  and 
all  others  perish. 

Japan 

My  impressions  are  becoming  more 
and  more  clarified.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  sure :  the  Japanese,  or  rather  those 
classes  in  Japan  that  count  politically, 
are  not  Orientals  in  the  sense  that  we 
use  that  word  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  the  Hindus.  They  are 
closer  to  ourselves  than  to  the  Chinese, 
and  are  thus  entitled  and  predestined  to 
be  our  rivals.  Their  apparent  kinship 
with  China  is  due  mainly  to  the  civiliza- 
tion they  have  imported  from  that 
country.  They  are  naturally  a  progres- 
sive people,  as  their  recent  history 
proves.  In  olden  times  they  copied. 
Korea  and  China,  as  they  are  copying 
Europe  and  America  to-day.  Therefore 
Westernization  does  not  mean  in  Japan 
what  it  means  in  India  or  in  China. 

As  our  vessel  entered  the  Inland  Sea, 
I  was  conscious,  not  without  surprise,  of 
penetrating  a  world  entirely  new  to  me, 
a  world  separated  from  that  of  China 
by  a  profound  al)yss.  I  found  myself 
enwrapped  in  an  atmosphere  like  that 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  an  atmos- 
phere of  mercantile  enterprise.  I  could 
not  catch  the  slightest  trace  of  the  cos- 
mic calm,  the  majestic  peace,  that  per- 
vades Chinese  civilization.  Neither  did 
I  discover  the  Japan  that  Lafcadio 
Hearn  describes.  Undoubtedly  it  exists. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  now  say  with  con- 
fidence that  my  first  impression  wa 
right;  the  essential  traits  of  the  Japa- 
nese are  enterprise,  utilitarianism,  and 
practial  aptitude. 

Your  typical  Japanese  is  not  an  in- 
ventor, but  neither  is  he  an  imitator,  as 
is  commonly  reported;  he  is  fundamen- 
tally a  utilizer  in  the  jujutsu  sense,  and 
indeed  jujutsu  symbolizes  better  than 
anything  else  Japanese  character.  What 
are  the  qualities  demanded  of  a  master 
in  this  art?  No  creative  initiative,  but 
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rather  remarkably  keen  powers  of  obser- 
vation, instantaneous  comprehension  of 
the  empirical  meaning  of  every  impres- 
sion and  sensation,  and  ability  to  profit 
immediately  by  that  comprehension  by 
putting  it  to  the  most  advantageous 
possible  practical  use.  Juj  utsu  demands 
in  the  highest  degree  that  automatic 
collaboration  of  head  and  hand,  where 
every  thought  and  impulse  instantane- 
ously evokes  its  appropriate  reflex. 

It  is  upon  such  qualities  as  these  that 
the  Japanese  civilization  rests;  they 
constitute  what  we  call  'Japanese  imi- 
tativeness.'  The  Japanese  are  not 
imitators  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word;  they  do  not  copy,  but  they  adapt, 
they  accommodate  things  to  their  own 
requirements.  They  have  an  incom- 
parable gift  for  seizing  the  external  as- 
pect of  a  thing  so  as  to  unravel  rapidly 
its  physical  construction,  though  not 
necessarily  the  principle  that  lies  be- 
hind that  construction.  It  is  thus  that 
in  olden  times  the  Japanese  appropri- 
ated Chinese  civilization.  Possibly  they 
never  comprehended  that  civilization; 
but  neither  did  they  simply  imitate  its 
external  forms.  The  Japanese  mastered 
the  visible  aspects  of  that  civiHzation, 
and  adopted  these  as  their  subsequent 
conduct  of  life.  They  have  modified 
many  things  that  they  borrowed  from 
China,  to  suit  them  to  their  own  needs. 
But  they  have  never  breathed  the  Chi- 
nese spirit;  they  have  merely  reclothed 
the  Chinese  body. 

That  is  why  the  Japanese  remain  at 
heart  what  they  always  have  been. 
They  possess  the  faculty,  above  all 
other  nations,  of  fearlessly  appropriat- 
ing what  is  strange,  knowing  that  it  can- 
not corrupt  the  depths  of  their  own  soul. 

Chinese  culture  is  a  culture  of  expres- 
sion; Japanese  culture  is  a  culture  of 
attitude.  One  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  violent  contrast.  The  former 
thrusts  its  roots  deep,  the  latter  spreads 
far  over  the  surface.   Without  doubt 


the  Japanese  is  superficial;  where  atti- 
tude is  the  first  care,  a  solid  foundation 
is  apt  to  be  wanting.  But  this  is  just 
what  makes  Japan  important.  She 
shows  how  much  we  can  attain  without 
being  profound.  We  can  accomplish 
incredible  things. 

The  Japanese  have  given  the  world 
values  that  never  would  have  existed 
without  them.  They  have  created  a 
purely  external  culture  of  unsurpassed 
charm.  Therefore  it  is  unfair  to  dwell  on 
their  shortcomings.  Profundity  is  rare 
anywhere.  Even  among  the  Hindus 
we  discover  the  Japanese  type,  so  far  as 
this  is  characterized  by  negative  quali- 
ties. But  when  non-Japanese  are  super- 
ficial they  lack  the  excellencies  of  the 
Japanese. 

No  being  can  transcend  his  own  na- 
ture. There  are  men  who  have  the 
faculty  of  giving  a  spiritual  expression 
to  ultimate  reality;  there  are  others 
who  cannot  penetrate  beneath  appear- 
ances, but  possess  a  remarkable  gift  for 
portraying  those  appearances.  In  the 
eyes  of  God  all  are  of  equal  worth,  each 
perfect  in  his  way.  We  must  learn  to 
judge  each  creature  by  his  own  nature, 
and  not  to  demand  of  him  that  for 
which  he  was  not  designed. 

The  Japanese  need  have  no  fear  of 
becoming  Westernized,  although  that 
would  be  fatal  for  the  Hindu  or  the 
Chinese.  To  adopt  Western  civilization 
does  not  mean  a  real  transformation 
for  the  Japanese,  but  merely  a  new  atti- 
tude accommodated  to  a  change  of 
environment. 

However,  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
problem  for  them.  With  all  their  fac- 
ulty for  adaptation  the  Japanese  have  a 
soul.  Although  this  may  be  less  in  peril 
than  the  soul  of  most  nations  that  ex- 
pose themselves  to  foreign  influence,  it 
is  not  invulnerable;  and  once  attacked 
it  suffers  more  than  any  other.  There 
are  two  spiritual  qualities,  the  loss  of 
which  the  Japanese  could  not  survive: 
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the  first  is  their  sensibility  to  nature, 
the  second  is  patriotism. 

Japanese  sensibihty  to  natural  beauty 
corresponds  to  Hindu  sensibility  to  the 
universe,  and  to  Chinese  sensibility  to 
harmony.  It  constitutes  in  miniature 
the  same  sympathy,  with  the  same  deep 
bases  in  the  national  soul.  Were  that 
sensibility  to  disappear,  the  Japanese 
would  lose  with  it  his  connection  with 
his  deepest  soul.  All  that  he  has  accept- 
ed from  abroad,  in  preference  to  his 
native  traits  and  traditions,  has  re- 
mained merely  a  surface  acquisition ;  it 
has  not  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  his 
being. 

Were  a  Hindu  to  try  to  become  a 
Greek  he  would  inevitably  sink  to  medi- 
ocrity. This  would  not  be  because  his 
instinct  to  consider  man  as  part  of 
nature  is  incomparably  more  profound 
than  the  Greek  instinct  to  regard  na- 
ture as  a  plastic  external  reality  outside 
of  man,  but  rather  because  he  would  be 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  deepest 
import  of  the  Greek  conception.  In  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  this  typical  danger 
is  far  greater,  because  their  horizon  is 
much  narrower,  because  the  number  of 
phenomena  that  can  establish  a  true 
connection  with  their  soul  is  far  more 
limited.  Therefore  naturalism  would 
not  only  lower  Japanese  art,  as  it  has 
lowered  our  art,  but  it  would  literally 
destroy  that  art;  in  the  same  way  that 
rudeness  and  discourtesy  would  not 
only  be  unbecoming  in  a  Japanese,  as  it 
is  in  any  other  person,  but  beyond  that 
it  would  destroy  his  distinctive  quali- 
ties as  a  man,  Therefore,  unless  the 
Japanese  cultivate  their  sensibility  to 
nature  with  increasing  attention  the 
more  they  imitate  the  West  in  other 
things,  the  day  may  come  when  they 
will  find  their  body  bereft  of  its  soul. 

The  second  sentiment  that  the  Jap- 
anese must  not  lose,  at  any  cost,  is  love 
of  country,  in  the  form  of  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  blood  community,  con- 


sciousness of  a  personal  relation  with 
the  reigning  family  that  has  vanished  in 
Europe.  The  Japanese  are  not  yet  in- 
dividuals in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
are  members  of  a  tribe.  That  is  why 
Westernization  will  not  benefit  them 
unless  their  new  institutions  are  built 
on  the  ancient  tribal  foundation.  While 
our  progress  is  attained  through  indi- 
vidualization, progress  in  Japan  has 
been  hitherto,  among  other  things,  an 
expression  of  tribal  forces;  and  it  may 
be  arrested  or  may  lead  the  nation  to 
ruin,  if  the  Japanese  suddenly  acquire 
self-consciousness  as  individuals  in  the 
Western  sense. 

That  change  has  already  begun,  and 
it  has  begun  too  early.  The  younger 
generation  is  giving  the  nation's  rulers 
much  concern;  for  it  shows  a  most  dis- 
turbing inclination  to  repudiate  the  old 
bases  of  society.  I  ponder  much  on  the 
future  of  Japan.  The  more  likely  it 
seems  that  the  ancient  bases  of  society 
are  crumbling,  the  more  imperative  it 
becomes  for  the  Japanese  to  create  new 
ties  between  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
the  nation,  in  order  that  a  new  edifice 
may  at  least  be  under  construction  be- 
fore the  old  edifice  crumbles  into  dust. 

Yes,  Japan  may  become  Westernized. 
After  discussing  this  country  from  this 
strictly  objective  standpoint,  I  feel  an 
impulse  to  express  my  personal  feelings. 
Let  me  say,  then,  that  I  personally  re- 
gret deeply  that  this  country  is  becom- 
ing Westernized.  Modern  Japan  is 
utterly  stripped  of  its  charm.  In  par- 
ticular, the  atmosphere  of  Tokyo  is  one 
of  stifling  vulgarity. 

Normal  development  unhappily  is 
not  invariably  upward.  In  the  same 
way  that  some  individuals  are  best  in 
infancy,  others  are  at  their  best  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  others  in  old  age,  so 
there  is  in  the  history  of  every  nation  a 
stage  of  development  that  suits  it  better 
than  any  other.  When  it  has  passed 
that  stage,  even  though  it  continues  on 
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the  best  possible  course  open  before  it,  it 
loses  its  charm,  its  importance,  and  its 
worth.  In  this  sense  the  French  have 
been  going  backward  since  the  eight- 
eenth century,  although  we  cannot  yet 
call  them  decadent.  Likewise  England, 
who  attained  her  prime  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  henceforth  lose 
relative  importance  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals. 
Each  stage  of  national  development 
has  its  own  peculiar  faculties  of  self- 
expression,  in  the  same  way  that  any 
great  genius  has  his  peculiar  and  limit- 
ed gifts  of  expression  in  poetry,  music, 
plastic  art,  or  politics  and  war  —  gifts 
that  often,  by  the  nature  of  things,  are 
most  perfectly  employed  only  during 
one  period  in  his  life.  The  moment 
when  a  nation's  natural  gifts  and  the  en- 
vironment and  circumstances  that  sur- 
round it  are  in  most  perfect  harmony, 
marks  the  culminating  point  in  that 
nation's  history.  That  is  when  its  natu- 
ral genius  finds  most  perfect  expression. 
Later  the  nation  resembles  more  or  less 
a  Raphael  without  hands. 

The  Japanese  have  accomplished 
wonderful  things  in  the  course  upon 
which  they  have  embarked.  So  far  as 
execution  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see 
why  they  may  not  eventually  equal  us. 
But  mere  handiness  in  doing  things 
means  nothing.  The  Japanese  employ 
for  this  object  only  their  intelligence, 
or  speaking  more  generally,  the  tools  of 
their  soul.  Their  deepest  being  is  not 
concerned  in  this,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  time  will  improve  matters  in 
this  respect. 

In  all  likelihood  the  Japanese  soul 
will  never  learn  to  express  itself  fully 
and  distinctly  in  the  language  of  Occi- 
dental action.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  Japan  will  employ  that 
language  only  as  a  stutterer,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  she  will  eventually  become  dumb. 


It  is  the  man  of  the  greatest  refinement, 
the  rarest  genius,  and  the  highest  artis- 
tic gifts,  who  may  prove  under  adverse 
circumstances  the  most  sterile. 

If  we  judge  the  Japanese  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  profoundest  nature, 
they  are  wrong  in  devoting  themselves 
to  overserious  occupations.  They  real- 
ize themselves  best  when  they  play. 
They  have  produced  nothing  truly  orig- 
inal, except  in  the  fields  of  pageantry 
and  sports,  and  in  the  sunnier  arts.  It 
is  in  these  that  the  true  soul  of  Japan 
reveals  itself.  When  the  nation  sets 
itself  about  more  important  tasks,  in 
the  sense  that  the  ordinary  world 
understands  that  word,  it  lapses  into 
the  sterile  and  abstract. 

America 

My  mind  continues  to  dwell  upon 
what  I  saw  —  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive —  during  my  sojourn  in  the  United 
States;  upon  the  numerous  comparisons 
I  made  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Occidental,  upon  the  leading  ideas  that 
gradually  outlined  themselves  in  my 
thoughts  during  my  journey.  It  is  sure- 
ly time  for  Western  mankind  to  recog- 
nize that  it  cannot  attain  by  the  route 
of  modern  progress  the  only  essential 
thing;  all  that  it  can  gain  by  this  route 
is  the  means  of  expressing  itself  more 
perfectly.  It  is  unquestionably  a  good 
thing  to  possess  these  means  of  expres- 
sion; nothing  could  be  greater  folly  than 
to  reject  and  repudiate  them.  But  after 
we  have  acquired  them,  the  real  prob- 
lem of  life,  far  from  being  solved,  con- 
tinues to  present  itself  to  us  in  the 
same  form  as  before. 

The  only  absolute  ideal  that  an  in- 
dividual can  set  before  him  is  described 
as  perfection,  self-completion.  Now 
modern  man,  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
have  advanced  along  the  path  of  West- 
ern progress,  is  still  infinitely  remote 
from  perfection  or  self-completion.  He 
is  further  from  it  than  the  Chinaman, 
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the  man  of  antiquity,  the  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  even  than  the  Australian 
Black  man,  or  an  animal  or  plant. 

So  long  as  he  does  not  comprehend 
this,  and  imagines  that  he  is  really  get- 
ting ahead,  thanks  to  his  *  progress,'  no 
external  accomplishment  will  profit  his 
soul;  his  moral  nature  will  continue  to 
become  more  and  more  superficial,  and 
more  absorbed  in  the  accumulation  of 
external  advantages.  But  if  he  awakens 
to  the  comprehension  of  his  true  state, 
and  retraces  his  steps  toward  the  only 
true  goal  of  human  existence,  this  very 
progress,  that  at  first  threatened  him 
with  ruin,  becomes  a  benediction.  No 
immutable  law  of  nature  makes  mate- 
rial power,  evil  as  it  may  be  in  itself, 
harmful  to  the  soul;  nor  is  the  human 
mind  with  its  highly  developed  ana- 
lytical faculties  necessarily  a  destroyer. 
The  first  may  become  an  instrument  of 
divine  grace,  the  second  a  source  of 
spiritual  renovation.  .  .  . 

Perfection  is  what  we  ought  to  seek, 
and  perfection  alone.  We  Westerners 
are  highly  specialized  beings,  possessing 
aptitudes  peculiar  to  ourselves  that 
should  be  given  full  play  to  perform 
their  predestined  mission.  We  shall 
never  escape  from  our  physiological 
frontiers;  we  shall  never  gain  anything 
by  infidelity  to  ourselves.  Any  attempt 
to  transcend  our  historical  limitations 
can  only  harm  us.  We  should  not  wish 
to  destroy  what  we  have  created,  nor 
risk  radical  changes  to  suit  a  theory. 
We  must  keep  growing  as  nature  de- 
signed us  to  grow,  in  order  that  we  may 
attain  the  goal  that  we  see  from  afar, 
the  goal  that  will  crown  our  individual 
labor. 

But  we  should  understand  that  this 
empirical  life-goal  is  not  an  absolute 
goal,  and  that  our  own  way  of  living 
and  thinking  has  no  absolute  merit. 
We  must  learn  to  live  consciously  in  the 
Universal  Being  and  through  that  Being. 
Only  in  that  case  —  but  inevitably  in 


that  case  —  will  our  pretended  progress 
become  an  expression  of  the  only  imper- 
ative purpose  of  existence,  and  simulta- 
neously a  step  forward  on  the  route  to 
that  toward  which  humanity  is  striving. 
Then  it  will  become  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  suffering  and  evil  that 
we  have  brought  into  the  world  hitherto 
by  our  absurd  effort  to  make  the  whole 
universe  copy  our  particular  way  of 
life,  we  are  after  all  predestined  to  a 
high  mission.  Then,  thanks  to  us,  the 
unity  of  universal  life,  its  indestructible 
continuity,  will  express  itself  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  in  the  domain 
of  visible  things. 

Conclusion 

As  I  write  these  final  lines,  the  World 
War  rages  without  my  door.  New  na- 
tions are  flocking  into  the  combat,  the 
struggle  grows  fiercer  day  by  day;  and, 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  destroy  each 
other  physically,  scholars  and  intellec- 
tual leaders  revile  and  curse  each  other 
as  passionately  and  with  as  anger-be- 
clouded minds  as  did  the  battling  heroes 
of  Homer's  age.  Harmony,  calm  under- 
standing, have  vanished;  it  seems  as 
though  the  unity  of  mankind  were  de- 
stroyed forever. 

But  for  me  that  unity  still  continues. 
I  regard  this  catastrophe  as  only  a 
single  crisis,  identical  in  nature,  though 
vaster  in  extent,  with  countless  previ- 
ous crises  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  — 
crises  that  instead  of  stopping  that 
evolution  only  accelerated  it.  All 
progress  is  attained  at  the  cost  of  peri- 
ods of  reaction,  during  which  inhibited 
baser  passions  break  their  chains  and 
dominate  for  a  time.  We  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  a  more  cosmo- 
politan, a  more  universal  world  will 
appear  upon  the  stage  to-morrow,  after 
this  curtain-raiser  of  unparalleled  na- 
tional hate.  Upon  the  heels  of  this 
effort  to  exterminate  our  enemies  will 
follow  an  era  of  international  solidarity, 
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just  as  the  fearful  civil  wars  in  Rome 
introduced  the  long  peace  of  the  Augus- 
tan Age.  Such  crises  as  the  present 
reveal  men  in  their  most  repulsive  as- 
pect. 

Early  in  my  intellectual  and  moral 
evolution  I  would  have  turned  aside 
from  the  spectacle  with  disgust.  To- 
day I  cannot.  I  know  that  humanity  is 
part  and  portion  of  myself.  I  feel  no 
partisan  interest;  to  me  all  human  crea- 


tures are  a  single  unit.  I  am  conscious 
of  none  of  that  one-sided  feeling  that 
inspires  these  battling  hosts.  But  I 
cannot  separate  myself  from  the  great 
human  community  as  a  whole;  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  might  have  said  at  an  earlier 
time,  * Nescio  vos'  —  *I  know  you  not.' 
For  I  realize  that  I  am  one  with  my 
whole  age  and  generation,  and  as  a 
part  of  these  am  jointly  responsible  for 
their  destiny. 


GUGLIELMO  FERRERO'S  CHANGE  OF  HEART 


BY  ALBERIC  CAHUET 


From  U Illustration,  April  1 
(Illustrated  Literary  Weekly) 


GuGLiELMO  Ferrero  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  representative  figures  in 
Italian  thought,  —  a  fact  which  would 
itself  suffice  to  give  him  a  respectable 
position  in  the  intellectual  world,  — 
but  he  is  also,  without  regard  to  fron- 
tiers, one  of  the  most  powerful  intelli- 
gences of  our  time;  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  compre- 
hensible. Historian,  traveler,  orator, 
philosopher,  in  one  of  his  books  almost 
a  novelist,  because  the  expression  of  his 
thought  here  adapts  itself  to  the  dia- 
logue form,  he  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
carnation of  the  fascinating  charm  of 
the  Latin  genius  which  owes  its  mod- 
ern definition  to  him,  and  the  dominions 
of  which  he  has  extended  even  to  the 
United  States. 

Ferrero's  sojourn  in  the  New  World 
a  few  years  ago  was  a  genuine  intellec- 
tual event,  not  merely  for  America,  but 
for  Ferrero  himself,  whose  ideas,  after 
he  had  gained  the  acquaintance  of  this 


new  civilization,  moved  rapidly  on- 
ward to  the  stage  in  their  evolution 
where  they  are  to-day.  We  may  add 
that  between  this  stage  and  the  stage 
at  which  they  began  there  is  as  much  of 
a  gap  as  that  which  separates  his  first 
book,  Young  Europe,  —  re-publication 
of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  author,  — 
from  the  recent  works  of  the  great  his- 
torian of  Latin  origin:  Between  the 
Two  Worlds,  The  European  War,  and 
The  Latin  Genius. 

Guglielmo  Ferrero  was  twenty-six 
years  old  when  in  1897  he  published  at 
the  house  of  Treves,  in  Milan,  the  first 
remarkable  book  of  his  great  career, 
Young  Europe,  dedicating  it  to  Cesare 
Lombroso,  the  celebrated  criminologist, 
whose  daughter  he  was  afterward  to 
marry.  The  subtitle.  Studies  and  Trav- 
els in  the  North  Country,  indicated  the 
substance  of  his  book,  describing  in  ad- 
vance his  conclusions,  in  which  are 
mingled  the  impressions  gathered  in 
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England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

One  of  the  men  who  in  recent  years 
has  best  understood  and  explained  the 
mind  of  Ferrero,  M.  Jules  Destree,  the 
eminent  Belgian  writer  and  politician, 
has  described  in  very  expressive  fashion 
how  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  a  generation  of  writers 
for  whom  the  *  Latin  decadence'  was 
a  fact  in  contemporary  history,  at  that 
time  admitted  the  superiority  of  the 
civilizations  and  peoples  capable  of 
realizing  the  greatest  economic  power, 
and  characterized  by  the  most  inten- 
sive industrialism.  A  little  later,  in  a 
book  on  militarism,  which  for  a  time 
won  him  the  favor  of  the  Socialists, 
Ferrero  manifested  the  illusion  that  the 
firm  industrial  organizations  which  he 
had  admired  in  Germany  served  only 
pacific  ends,  but  that  was  the  blunder 
of  a  moment  only.  Even  before  the  war 
the  study  of  facts  and  more  minute  in- 
quiries, contradicting  his  previous  ob- 
servations, led  Ferrero  to  disown  his 
earlier  ideas  and  set  up  a  systematic 
criticism  of  the  German  idea  and  its 
pretensions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deep  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  an- 
cient Latin  institutions  and  aspirations 
had  done  a  good  deal  to  modify  the 
ideas  of  the  historian  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  *  better*  civilization. 

How  he  had  come  to  express  ideas 
so  different  from  those  that  had  once 
been  the  intoxication  of  his  youth, 
Ferrero  explained  at  Turin,  on  January 
9,  1917,  in  thanking  some  friends  who 
had  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  in  or- 
der to  celebrate  the  Prix  Bonaparte 
which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  of  France. 

*  During  the  ten  years  that  preceded 
the  war,'  he  said,  *  after  the  facile 
optimism  of  my  youth  and  my  first 
books  there  was  bred  and  developed 
in  me  the  presentiment  of  a  great 


peril  overwhelming  the  world,  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  civilization,  the 
heritage  of  our  fathers,  and  the  col- 
umns on  which  the  present  order  of 
things  is  based.  This  presentiment, 
which  events  have  only  too  thoroughly 
confirmed,  was  not  the  product  of  my 
study  of  modern  times,  but  of  ancient 
times.  I  had  no  insight  or  comprehen- 
sion of  our  own  age  so  long  as  I  con- 
fined my  study  to  the  present;  that  is 
where  the  feebleness  of  my  first  books 
comes  from.  But  little  by  little,  as  I 
compared  the  ancient  and  modern 
worlds,  I  came  to  see  that  the  ancient 
world  had  placed  the  reason  and  pur- 
pose of  life  in  a  few  intellectual  and 
moral  achievements,  whereas  the  mod- 
ern world  tended  only  toward  an  un- 
certain heaping  up  of  power,  confused 
and  limitless,  itself  unconscious  of  its 
supreme  end;  that  the  ancient  world 
possessed  what  the  modern  world  was 
losing  from  day  to  day,  the  sense  of  the 
limits  within  which  man  can  realize 
these  perfections;  for  if  man  oversteps 
these  limits,  beauty  grows  dark  before 
his  eyes,  virtue  withers  in  his  soul,  and 
his  power  grows  higher  only  that  it  may 
crash  down  from  a  loftier  summit.' 

The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome  re- 
vealed the  writer  to  the  world  and  to 
himself.  In  November  1906,  upon  in- 
vitation of  the  College  de  France,  Fer- 
rero gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Paris 
on  the  life  of  Augustus.  He  had  treated 
the  same  subject  at  lectures  in  the  Ar- 
gentine and  in  Brazil,  in  1907,  and  in 
the  United  States,  in  1908.  He  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  these  trav- 
els to  meet  the  elite  of  all  the  lands 
through  which  he  traveled,  to  set  the 
Old  World  side  by  side  with  the  New 
World,  He  developed  a  definite  teach- 
ing amid  the  wealth  of  ideas  which, 
when  he  returned  to  Europe,  enriched 
his  book.  Between  the  Two  Worlds,  a 
kind  of  novel  in  which  the  story  is 
nothing  but  a  framework  for  philosoph- 
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ic  dialogue.  In  this  book,  which  ap- 
peared in  France  on  the  eve  of  the 
war,  —  a  time  which  unfortunately  was 
scarcely  suited  for  the  success  of  in- 
tellectual works,  —  the  author  pointed 
out  in  his  very  first  pages  the  purpose 
of  his  investigations. 

*Why,  when  Europeans  eager  for 
gold  turn  their  backs  on  the  Old  World, 
cursing  it,  do  the  Americans,  plentifully 
possessed  of  gold,  on  the  contrary  turn 
toward  that  same  Old  World  in  order 
to  seek  there  something  that  is  lacking 
amid  their  own  prodigious  wealth? 
What  does  this  perpetual  hurrying 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic 
mean?  This  disquietude  with  which 
the  two  continents  seek  one  another, 
when  the  people  of  one  world  can  by  no 
means  go  over  entirely  to  the  other, 
and  when  neither  world  can  entirely 
assimilate  the  other?  So,'  he  added, 
*  after  clearly  stating  the  character  of 
this  opposition,  the  idea  came  to  me  to 
represent  the  conflict  of  these  two 
worlds  —  not  merely  the  conflict  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  but  that 
conflict  which  brings  old,  circum- 
scribed civilizations,  still  living  amid 
numerous  traditions,  to  grips  with  the 
aspirations,  ambitions,  and  passions  of 
any  new  civilization  which  is  eager  to 
break  down  all  bounds.' 

At  bottom  this  wholie  book  consists 
in  setting  the  civilization  of  quantity 
face  to  face  with  the  civilization  of 
quality.  *  Quality  is  a  limit  and  the 
only  necessary  limit  of  quantity.  A 
civilization  that  destroyed  every  ideal  of 
perfection  and  overthrew  all  the  gran- 
deur of  quality  would  be  doomed  never 
again  to  find  within  itself  any  limita- 
tion upon  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  any 
measure  of  desire;  and  in  consequence 
it  would  destroy  the  springs  of  happi- 
ness. It  would  be  condemned,  there- 
fore, to  exceed  the  goal  attained,  to 
wish  for  the  impossible,  and  to  sink 
into  the  shadow  of  a  crisis  by  excess.* 


Ideas  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
assume  the  solidity  of  mathematical 
symbols  and  the  color  of  images.  *Do 
you  know,'  says  one  of  the  personages 
in  it,  *what  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
when  I  walk  down  the  avenue  of  the 
Champs-filysees  toward  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe?  Of  Germany's  iron  produc- 
tion. A  million  and  a  half  tons  in  1870; 
two  million  in  1875;  three  in  1880;  pret- 
ty nearly  five  in  1890;  eight  and  a  half 
in  1900;  eleven  in  1905;  pretty  nearly 
fifteen  in  1910.  Who  will  make  use  of  it? 
Iron,  no  doubt,  is  a  precious  metal;  they 
make  railroads  and  machines  out  of  it, 
artillery,  rifles,  and  armored  battleships. 
But  to  cumber  all  the  world  with  iron 
until  it  drives  out  beauty  and  all  those 
qualities  that  show  the  nobility  and 
grandeur  of  the  human  spirit  —  is  not 
that  dragging  the  world  down  to  bar- 
barism?' 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  from  this 
moment  the  writer  is  leaving  behind 
the  attitude  expressed  in  his  book  of 
1897.  It  is  no  longer  Germany  that  he 
admires;  and  even  before  the  war  he 
applies  the  word  *  barbarism'  to  his 
subject.  He  is  turning  now  toward  the 
nations  that  continue  in  the  highest 
degree  to  evince  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  th  e  old  quality  civilization,  and 
his  prefeiences  in  this  sense  are  for 
France,  which  conserves  all  the  idealism 
that  can  be  conserved  in  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  industrial  civilization. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  August 
1914,  Guglielmo  Ferrero  was  one  of  the 
first  Italians  to  declare  frankly  for  in- 
tervention on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  He 
was  not  content  merely  to  utter  the 
conviction;  he  made  a  campaign  for 
the  sake  of  the  idea.  He  talked  at  many 
meetings  where  his  tall,  gaunt  silhou- 
ette raised  itself,  the  little  head,  with 
its  myopic  glance  through  spectacles, 
poised  on  a  long  neck.  He  wrote  his 
determined  articles  in  Secolo.  In  No- 
vember 1914,  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
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M.  Jules  Destree,  a  touching  pilgrim 
from  the  great  disaster  of  Belgium,  at 
the  great  meeting  in  behalf  of  that 
devastated  land.  Still  with  M.  Destree 
he  made  a  tour  of  propaganda  in  Sicily, 
where  his  carriage  was  greeted  on  the 
streets  with  cries  of,  *V{va  il  nostro 
grande  storico!'  —  *Long  live  our  great 
historian!'  In  February  1915,  he  pub- 
lished a  leading  article  in  the  New  York 
American  under  the  title,  *  Belgium,  Key 
to  the  World.'  In  July  1916,  in  the  old 
Palace  at  Florence,  before  an  enthusi- 
astic audience,  and  standing  beneath 
the  united  flags  of  Italy  and  France, 
he  spoke  on  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

He  sought  Italian  intervention  in  the 
struggle,  with  a  determination  which, 
though  resolute,  was  infinitely  sad.  M. 
Destree,  who  could  understand  this 
feeling  even  while  he  admired  the  his- 
torian's clear  reason  and  keen  vision, 
has  told  us  how  Ferrero  estimated  in 
their  true  proportion  the  enormous 
sacrifices  that  the  defense  of  right  would 
require,  and  how  he  foresaw  the  up- 
heavals that  they  would  produce  in  the 
social  organization  of  our  time.  Accus- 
tomed to  consider  not  merely  his  own 
land,  but  Europe  and  all  humanity  as 
a  whole,  he  was  grieved  at  the  tragic 
spectacle  presented  by  European  civili- 
zation furiously  bent  upon  its  own 
destruction;  and  it  was  to  prevent 
total  destruction  that  he  took  his  stand 
for  intervention.  So  he  placed  himself 
'above  the  frontiers'  for  action,  and 
not  for  avoiding  action  as  others  did. 
The  following  thought  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine, which  he  printed  as  an  epigraph 
to  his  volume.  The  European  War,  ex- 
plains how  this  pacifist,  like  many  an- 
other, had  without  any  contradiction 
become  an  exponent  of  the  war:  'Esto 
ergo  bellando  pacificus,  ut  eos  quos 
expugnas,  ad  pads  utilitatem  vincendo 
perducaSy'  —  'Be  peaceful,  therefore, 
even  in  waging  war,  in  order  that  you 
may  lead  those  whom  you  defeat  to 


recognize  the  value  of  peace  in  their 
overthrow.' 

In  The  Latin  Genius,  which  appeared 
in  1917,  Ferrero  affirmed  in  striking  and 
decisive  fashion  his  opposition  to  the 
literary  theories  of  Latin  decadence, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  associate  him- 
self in  his  earlier  works.  In  the  conflict 
between  the  ideal  of  perfection  and  the 
ideal  of  force,  the  Latin  genius  (repre- 
senting order,  clarity,  proportion,  and 
harmony  —  an  uncompromising  rebel 
against  perpetual  turmoil  and  against 
modernism)  has  taken  up  its  share,  and 
it  could  not  now  change  its  attitude 
without  turning  against  the  very  es- 
sence of  its  own  nature. 

Such  a  man  as  M.  Jules  Destree, 
himself  a  representative  of  a  land  where 
industrial  civilization  manifested  itself 
to  a  large  degree  without  destroying 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  the  feeling 
for  restraint,  does  not  admit  without 
reserve  the  opposition  of  ideals  so  bril- 
liantly set  forth  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
What  he  recognizes  is  that  the  thesis  is 
ingenious,  new,  and  wholesome.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  single  preoccupation 
commands  and  dominates  it.  The  his- 
torian, the  author,  the  thinker,  whose 
lectures  and  writings  always  go  beyond 
the  immediate  subject  at  hand  or  the 
pretensions  of  the  moment  to  link 
themselves  with  general  conceptions, 
has  a  horror  of  the  disorder  and  anarchy 
toward  which   modern  societies  are 
going  when  they  are  led  at  too  rapid  a 
rate.  He  was  concerned,  even  before 
the  war,  over  the  breaking  up  of  all 
moral  unity  in  modern  society,  a  unity 
which  the  recent  crisis  has  finished  by 
breaking  and  which  must  at  any  cost  be 
set  up  anew.  He  sees  in  the  realization  of 
this  great  and  difficult  task  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  safety  of  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  follow.  To  this  apos- 
tolic mission  he  urges  the  thinkers;  to  it 
he  has  himself  devoted  his  powers,  his 
knowledge,  and  his  genius. 
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BY  MARCELINE  DESBORDES-VALMORE 

[  The  account  of  Madame  LcBtiiia  here  translated  was  originally  printed  in  the  Magasin  de 
Recreations  des  Dames  in  1843,  and  is  based,  not  on  the  writer  s  own  experiences,  but  on  those 
of  a  titled  Englishwoman  who  recounted  them  to  her.  They  have  just  been  reprinted  in  Figaro, 
vdth  a  note  stating  that  these  pages  '  seem  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  bibliographies. '] 

From  Le  Figaro,  April  2 
(Liberal  Nationalist  Daily) 


One  day  the  charming  Lady  Wort- 
ley  gave  us  the  following  account  of 
Madame  Leetitia:  — 

I  was  determined  not  to  quit  Rome 
until  I  had  succeeded  in  seeing  Napo- 
leon's mother.  Thoughtful  people  and 
phlegmatic  souls  may  find  fault  with 
my  desire  or  not,  but  I  confess  that  I 
was  possessed  with  ceaseless  curiosity 
to  meet  this  famous  woman;  for  even  if 
she  had  had  nothing  remarkable  in 
herself,  the  extraordinary  destinies  of 
which  she  had  been  the  source  and  with 
which  her  own  fate  had  been  mingled, 
the  immense  reverses  which  she  had 
seen  and  which  she  herself  endured  with 
great  courage  and  touching  simplicity, 
above  all  that  glory  which  had  lifted 
her,  dazzled  her,  exhausted  and  de- 
voured her,  would  be  sufficient  attrac- 
tion toward  what  still  remained  of  this 
modern  Niobe. 

Did  not  Napoleon  himself  say:  *A11 
that  I  have  been  and  all  that  I  am,  I 
owe  to  my  mother'? 

The  only  response  that  was  made  at 
first  to  our  earnest  requests  was  that 
Madame  Lsetitia  had  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  several  years  and  could  not 
see  anyone.  In  the  end,  however,  my 
perseverance  —  and  the  perseverance 
of  women  makes  you  think  of  eternity 
—  surmounted  all  obstacles.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  add  to  this  source  of  strength, 


the  name  of  Lady  Dudley,  Madame 
Leetitia's  granddaughter  and  Napo- 
leon's niece,  which  was  no  doubt  equally 
powerful,  for  I  am  related  to  her  by 
marriage.  However  that  may  be,  I  se- 
cured an  interview  with  Mademoiselle 
Rose  Meline,  who,  with  the  utmost 
graciousness,  consented  to  convey  to 
Madame  Lsetitia  our  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence.  Mademoiselle 
Meline  reappeared  almost  at  once  to 
tell  me  that  Madame  Lsetitia  would 
receive  me  alone,  and  that  she  regret- 
ted she  was  unable  to  receive  my  hus- 
band also,  whom  she  thanked  for  his 
desire  to  see  her.  I  followed  my  kind 
guide  and  presently  entered,  with  a 
good  deal  of  emotion,  the  room  of  the 
mother  of  rEmpereiir. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  person 
of  her  age  —  for  you  know  she  was 
eighty-three  years  old  —  with  a  loftier 
brow,  speaking  so  clearly  of  life  and 
intelligence.  The  brightness  of  her 
great  eyes,  black  and  sparkling,  seemed 
to  me  especially  remarkable.  She  was 
lying  on  a  little  white  bed  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  where  she  had  been  con- 
fined for  three  years,  having  had  the 
misfortune,  as  they  told  me,  to  break 
her  leg.  She  had  not  been  willing  to 
change  her  footman,  who  was  as  old 
as  she,  and  unable  to  support  her  one 
day  when  she  slipped  in  getting  out  of 
her  ca^rriage. 
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Her  room  is  wholly  hung  with  pic- 
tures, and  the  portraits  of  her  large 
family  cover  the  walls  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. All  of  her  sons  who  attained  to 
thrones  were  portrayed  in  their  royal 
vestments.  Napoleon,  I  think,  was 
wearing  his  coronation  robes.  After 
some  minutes  of  conversation,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  never  received  any 
Englishman  or  Englishwoman,  during 
the  three  years  that  she  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  room,  except  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  the 
only  ones  of  that  nation  whom  she  had 
ever  loved,  adding  —  with  a  sad  expres- 
sion and  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  nev- 
ertheless full  of  consideration  for  me  — 
that  no  one  could  be  surprised  at  her 
distaste  for  my  fellow  countrymen. 

I  replied,  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
that  I  should  never  have  dared  ask  for 
the  honor  of  seeing  her,  had  I  not  had 
some  slight  claim  to  her  pardon  for  doing 
so  because  of  my  relationship  to  Lady 
Dudley  Stuart,  and  I  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  beg  her  humbly  to  grant  my 
husband  the  favor  with  which  she  hon- 
ored me.  She  looked  at  me  without 
replying,  but  her  hand,  which  she 
stretched  out  toward  the  door,  embold- 
ened me,  and  I  went  to  look  for  my  hus- 
band in  the  neighboring  room,  where 
he  was  awaiting  me  with  some  uneasi- 
ness. He  repeated  to  her  with  so  much 
respect  that  only  our  relationship  with 
her  stepdaughter  could  have  made  us 
aspire  to  this  distinction,  that  in  the 
most  touching  and  friendly  manner  she 
held  out  her  hands  and  said  to  us: 
*Well,  I  shall  receive  you  as  relatives.' 
Then,  turning  with  vivacity  toward 
the  portrait  of  Napoleon,  which  hung 
above  her  bed,  she  asked  us  whether 
we  did  not  like  it,  meantime  looking  at 
it  herself  with  a  sad  kind  of  pride.  *It 
is  very  like  him/  she  went  on.  *Yes,  it 
is,  indeed,  very  much  like  him.' 

Then  she  permitted  me,  as  if  she  were 
very  anxious  that  I  should  do  so,  to  go 


into  the  adjoining  room  to  see  a  bust  of 
the  Emperor  —  a  very  striking  likeness. 

*  Observe  also,'  she  said,  *the  one  of 
the  King  of  Rome  as  a  child.  It  is  the 
same  that  was  sent  to  Saint  Helena, 
and  it  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  his 
father's  bed  during  his  last  illness.  It 
was  not  brought  back  here  until  after 
his  death.' 

You  may  imagine  with  how  much 
eagerness  I  obeyed,  and  you  may  imag- 
ine how  I  stood,  struck  with  admira- 
tion, before  those  two  marbles  —  the 
one  smiling  and  seraphic  in  childhood, 
the  other  too  much  like  it  not  to  be  both 
admirable  and  touching  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  time  when  I  was 
standing  there,  a  time  that  I  had  to 
prolong  in  order  to  conceal  my  tears, 
I  heard  the  poor  mother  herself  begin 
to  recall  the  sad  memories  of  Saint 
Helena.  Her  words,  and  especially  her 
voice,  revealed  the  terrible  power  of 
that  name  which  the  captivity  of  her 
son  recalled  to  her. 

*He  died  by  inches,'  she  cried,  un- 
able to  keep  back  in  her  indignation  the 
odious  name  of  Hudson  Lowe;  and 
then,  with  all  the  force  that  was  in  her, 
she  joined  to  this  name  the  epithet  of 
*  hangman.' 

When  I  went  back  into  her  room,  I 
found  her  wholly  in  the  grip  of  her  dis- 
tressing emotions  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject. I  lent  a  respectful  ear  to  the  pas- 
sionate complaints  which  her  great 
sufferings  drew  from  her,  and  I  admit 
that  I  agreed  mainly  with  the  greater 
part  of  her  bitter  reproaches. 

Suddenly  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  exhausted  by  these  emotional 
demands  on  her  poor,  solitary  soul,  and 
then  by  degrees  her  glances  turned 
again  to  the  sumptuous  paintings  with 
which  her  room  was  literally  papered. 
Her  own  glance  fixed  ours  upon  the 
portrait  which  hung  at  the  head  of  her 
bed  —  a  bed  that  was  entirely  open, 
according  to  the  Italian  custom,  with- 
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out  either  canopy  or  curtains.  We 
learned  from  her  that  this  was  the  por- 
trait of  Charles  Bonaparte,  her  hus- 
band, and  then  she  impressed  upon  us 
the  resemblance  of  these  silent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  absent  and  the  dead, 
giving  us  a  few  details  which  came  from 
her  heart. 

In  the  number  was  one  very  small 
likeness,  very  beautiful  and  striking,  of 
Josephine,  and  another  also  of  the 
impassive  Marie  Louise,  and  many 
precious  miniatures  of  other  members 
of  the  family,  among  whom  was  a  beau- 
tiful youth  who  had  then  been  dead 
only  a  little  while.  Mademoiselle 
Meline  whispered  in  my  ear  that  this 
was  one  of  Madame  Lsetitia's  special 
favorites,  the  hope  and  pride  of  her 
house.  But  I  do  not  recall  now  which 
of  her  sons  the  young  man  was. 

As  I  saw  this  woman,  motionless, 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  all 
these  persons  whom  she  had  so  loved, 
whose  presence  was  never  absent  from 
her  eyes,  I  found  it  easy  to  understand 
that  she  lived  only  in  dreams  of  the 
past,  in  a  world  of  her  own  choice,  a 
beautiful  creation  of  her  memory  —  a 
deceptive  world  peopled  with  precious 
shadows  which,  though  they  were 
silent,  spoke  eloquently  to  her  of  the 
great  days  now  gone  forever;  and  I 
finally  thought  it  well  on  my  own  ac- 
count, without  being  warned  by  any 
sign  from  her,  to  withdraw  from  her 
presence. 

Madame  Lsetitia  urged  me  to  stay  a 
few  moments  longer,  and  bade  me  say 
to  Lady  Dudley  that  she  was  very 
eager  to  see  her  the  next  winter  —  *  If  I 
am  still  here,'  she  said,  talking  to  her- 
self, as  was  her  custom;  and  then  she 
added,  in  a  voice  whose  sadness  I  shall 
never  forget:  *I  beg  you  to  say  to  my 
dear  Christine  that  I  am  all  alone  here.' 

Her  piercing  eye,  which  nothing 
could  escape,  very  easily  detected  the 
surprise  which  I  could  not  conceal;  and 
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she  explained  that,  because  of  strong 
representations  coming  from  very  high 
quarters,  the  Pope  had  insisted  on  tak- 
ing from  her  those  of  her  children  who 
were  still  living  with  her,  and  that  they 
had  all  left  Rome.  She  repeated  in 
French  that  she  was  living  here  all 
alone,  deprived  of  the  last  consolation 
that  remained  in  her  long  life  —  dead 
already.  There  was  something  so 
gravely  na'ive  in  her  way  of  uttering 
them,  that  her  brief  words  and  her 
feeble  voice  touched  me  perhaps  more 
than  cries  and  sobs  would  have  done. 

The  profound  resentment  of  her 
losses  and  their  cause  gave  a  still  higher 
majesty  to  her  deeply  rooted  despair. 
I  knew  as  I  gazed  upon  her  that  I  was 
seeing  one  of  the  creatures  of  this  world 
who  had  learned  the  saddest  lessons 
and  had  shown  herself  most  worthy  to 
receive  them.  But  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  give  you  a  sense  of  the  solemn 
melancholy  of  her  accent  and  her  bear- 
ing amid  all  these  glowing  mausoleums, 
when,  glancing  about  among  them  with 
her  great  eyes,  sombre  and  filled  with 
desolation,  she  repeated:  *I  am  alone. 
I  am  all  alone  here.' 

Everything  seemed  to  unite  to  render 
this  truth  more  evident  and  more  over- 
whelming. Rome,  the  city  of  the  Arno, 
the  eternal  metropolis  of  memories  and 
of  death,  added  by  its  silence  to  the 
lugubrious  impressiveness  of  this  word, 
more  woeful  than  any  woeful  thing  I 
have  ever  heard.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  which  was  sprinkled  all 
through  with  French,  I  observed  that 
the  use  of  this  language  was  slipping 
away  from  Madame  Lsetitia,  although 
she  was  endeavoring  to  retain  it.  Her 
farewells  were  as  simple  and  aff"ec- 
tionate  as  her  reception  of  us. 

*And  that  is  all,'  said  Lady  Wortley, 
sighing.  *The  presentiment  that  I 
should  never  see  her  again  was  the 
penalty  that  I  paid  in  that  hour  for  the 
joy  of  having  seen  her.' 
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BY  MRS.  WARRE  CORNISH 

From  the  London  Mercury,  December 
(Literary  Monthly) 


To  be  asked  for  recollections  of 
Tennyson  to-day  reminds  me  of  the 
French  phrase,  Un  coup  de  pistolet  dans 
une  cave.  I  tried  to  express  this  to  the 
friend  who  asked  for  mine:  *  Why  wake 
the  echoes  in  dim  grots  of  Victoria?' 

'Tennyson  is  coming  back,'  said  the 
quiet,  confident  voice  of  one  who  is  a 
good  observer  of  his  time.  'Victoria  or 
George,  people  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
you  know:  Browning  is  losing  now.' 

'Poor  augury  for  Tennyson!  They 
were  close  friends  in  latest  years;  they 
fulfilled  each  other.' 

'Yes,  Browning  was  a  Tenny sonian ! ' 
The  critic  who  is  also  a  poet  had  his 
whim  of  expression.  'Browning's  ded- 
ication to  Tennyson  in  the  eighties 
ran:  — 

In  poetry,  illustrious  and  consummate, 
In  friendship,  noble  and  sincere, 

'The  superlatives  of  the  nineteenth 
century!  Just  what  moderns  won't 
read.' 

'They  are  right.  Superlatives  make 
bad  reading;  but  personal  recollections 
can  be  sober  and  truthful.' 

'  Yet  how  to  speak  of  Tennyson  with- 
out superlatives!  Kipling  stayed  with 
him  at  Aldworth,  and,  when  asked  by 
a  friend  of  the  conversation,  replied, 
"Conversation!  Why,  when  Tennyson 
speaks  on  Blackdown,  salvos  from  the 
guns  of  Portsmouth  should  go  off 
below!'" 

'The  sort  of  thing  that  brought 
reaction  in  our  century.' 

'But  Tennyson's  talk  was  always  de- 
scribed as  wonderful.  Here  is  a  story 
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which  Mr.  Brookfield  told  me  fifty 
years  ago.  I  have  never  seen  it  re- 
peated. In  his  wandering  days,  before 
In  Memoriam  was  published,  and  be- 
fore his  marriage,  Tennyson's  famous 
Cambridge  circle  watched  for  him  and 
sometimes  caught  him  in  London. 
Brookfield  —  'Old  Brooks'  of  the  son- 
net —  made  regular  excursions  on  foot 
out  of  London  with  him,  sometimes 
Spedding  or  FitzGerald,  sometimes 
Monckton-Milnes  or  Palgrave  with 
them.  One  night  they  dined  and  slept 
at  an  old  inn.  "That  rich  Lincolnshire 
humor  of  Alfred's,  never  absent  from 
his  talk  and  none  like  it,"  Mr.  Brook- 
field said,  accompanied  the  meal.  After 
dinner,  with  the  wine,  the  sublimities 
began.  The  inn-room  was  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  partitioned  into  pan- 
eled horse-boxes,  and  the  friends  sat  on, 
screened  off  from  intruders,  far  into 
the  evening,  when  the  inmates  of  the 
house  had  gone  to  bed.  At  length  Ten- 
nyson and  the  other  friend  rose  and 
went  upstairs.  Then  Mr.  Brookfield, 
left  alone,  beheld  a  man  emerge  from  a 
neighboring  stall.  He  was  a  clergyman 
of  rustic  stamp.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
in  whose  company  I  have  been  to- 
night!" Brookfield's  impersonation  of 
the  amazed  man  conveyed  better  than 
words  the  necessary  qualification  of  the 
adjective  rustic,  for  there  was  refined 
intelligence  in  the  look  of  awe  with 
which  the  name  was  received  —  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Is  that  a  story  for  scoffing?' 

'A  story  for  tears.' 

'Tears!  I  thought  Shaw  had  dried 
up  the  sources.' 
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'Well,  maybe,  but  leave  your  "mod- 
erns," as  you  call  them,  and  come  to 
your  memories.  Brookfield's  have  the 
charm  of  the  forties,  the  days  of  In 
Memoriam;  something  of  its  old  English 
life,  its  English  landscape  has  passed 
into  the  story  —  and  it  is  to  In  Memo- 
riam,  you  know,  that  people  always 
go  back  with  the  name  of  Tennyson. 
Write  what  you  remember  of  its  author 
in  later  years.' 

I  have  made  the  attempt  here. 

My  memories  only  go  back  to  the 
later  meridian  of  the  poet's  life,  but 
from  all  my  impressions  gathered  from 
those  who  knew  him  in  the  splendor  of 
mature  youth  and  in  the  sixties,  age 
and  fame  made  little  difference  in  the 
personality  of  Tennyson.  As  he  stood 
in  the  last  decade,  surrounded  by  the 
statesmen  and  thinkers  of  his  time,  he 
was  always  the  same  '  Alfred '  who  once 
dawned  on  his  friends  at  Cambridge, 
with  simplicity  for  a  strong  ingredient 
in  his  character. 

First  individual  recollections  go  back 
to  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1869-70. 
My  husband  and  I  crossed  the  Solent 
at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Cameron;  she 
was  the  generous  and  deeply  gifted 
friend  of  my  parents  in  India.  Her 
pretty  gabled  and  ivied  house  in  the 
Bay  at  Freshwater  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  great  traditions  of  art  and  also 
science,  —  the  last  through  her  friend, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  —  but  we  found  her 
alone  in  a  convalescence  of  Mr.  Cam- 
eron's: she  saw  little,  she  told  us,  of 
anyone  but  her  neighbor,  Mr.  Horatio 
Tennyson,  who  was  living  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  poet  and  lent  to  his 
brother  for  the  recent  year.  Horatio 
was  a  Tennyson  of  rare  taste,  she  as- 
sured us,  and  we  should  judge  for 
ourselves,  for  he  was  coming  in  after 
dinner  to  read  us  'Alfred's'  new  poem. 
The  Holy  Grail. 

And,  sure  enough,  while  we  still  sat 


round  the  oranges  in  the  dining-room, 
a  most  attractive  gentleman  stood  be- 
fore us  and  greeted  Mrs.  Cameron  in  a 
pleasant  barytone  voice  —  he  spoke 
with  a  marked  North-Country  accent. 
Horatio  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
tall  sons  of  patriarchal  Dr.  Tennyson, 
of  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
now  about  forty-six  and  very  straight- 
featured  and  straight-backed,  with  a 
well-proportioned  frame.  His  features, 
with  the  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  sallow 
skin,  suggested  a  Southerner.  If  you 
had  met  him  in  a  crowd  you  would 
have  singled  him  out  as  a  foreigner, 
probably  of  Spanish  origin.  This  was 
an  unexplained  characteristic  of  his 
generation  of  Tennysons,  as  I  learned 
afterward.  His  face  was  clean-shaven, 
except  for  a  dark  clipped  moustache; 
the  straight  back  and  clipped  moustache 
gave  him  a  soldierly  look.  He  took  his 
place  beside  Mrs.  Cameron,  between 
the  dining-room  fire  and  the  table,  as 
we  sat  on  under  the  lamp.  And  very 
soon  he  drew  the  new  green  volume 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read. 

The  Holy  Grail  had  just  appeared, 
long  expected,  for  it  was  ten  years  since 
the  Idylls  of  the  King  were  published, 
and  the  very  title  was  an  object  of  curi- 
osity. The  narrative  opened  on  our 
ears  in  blank  verse,  read  in  a  clear 
voice,  with  a  perfectly  trained  ear  for 
the  lines.  The  'gustful  April  morn'  in 
the  quiet  cloister,  and  the  dialogue  of 
Sir  Percival  and  the  monk  in  the  con- 
vent garth,  were  felt  in  all  their  peace- 
ful charm.  Horatio  Tennyson  came 
into  our  ken  at  a  moment  of  inspiration; 
like  his  eldest  brother,  Frederick  Tenny- 
son, who  at  one  time  was  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  he  was  a  mystic,  and  the  new 
poem  was  very  congenial  to  him.  He 
read  without  solemnity  or  emphasis 
and  looked  the  very  impersonation  of 
the  knight,  Sir  Percival,  whose  long  nar- 
rative of  the  quest  of  'The  Grail'  fills 
the  poem.  A  somewhat  battered  knight 
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was  Horatio,  if  not  by  wars,  by  other 
contests;  it  was  said  he  had  missed  his 
vocation  as  a  soldier,  and  *  subdued  the 
earth  and  his  spirit'  in  Tasmania;  he 
had  certainly  not  left  his  culture  be- 
hind with  his  farming. 

My  husband  delighted  in  the  Tenny- 
sonian  blank-verse  line,  and  always 
spoke  of  Horatio's  reading  that  evening 
as  a  thing  of  charm  and  scholarship. 

Mrs.  Cameron's  sympathetic  face 
sometimes  turned  from  the  reader's  to 
my  husband's;  he  followed  the  story 
closely,  but  let  me  confess  that  during 
the  long-sustained  narration  my  mind 
was  more  full  of  the  images  of  the  Is- 
land, approached  that  day  in  the  early 
Solent  sunset,  and  of  the  new  rencontre. 

When  the  beautiful  reading  ceased 
at  last,  a  conversation  immediately 
followed  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  poem 
and  belonged  to  the  reader's  everyday 
experience;  it  was  about  very  simple 
manifestations  in  spiritualism.  A  little 
pencil  he  held  in  his  hand  had  an  occult 
history.  *  Spiritualism,'  as  it  was  called 
then,  was  more  or  less  attended  to  by 
several  of  the  Tennyson  brothers.  The 
poet  touched  it  vaguely  but  persist- 
ently all  his  life.  When  Horatio  Tenny- 
son's family  interfered  with  his  enlist- 
ing as  a  private  soldier,  his  position  as 
an  eighth  son  not  permitting  him  to 
buy  a  commission  in  the  Army,  he  had 
thoughts  of  entering  the  Church;  but 
he  remained  a  layman,  cultivating 
spiritualistic  inquiry  with  a  much  clear- 
er belief  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
communion  with  the  dead.  A  Sister  of 
Mercy  told  me  that  at  one  of  his  many 
places  of  residence,  Clifton,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, she  saw  him  regularly  in 
church,  where  it  was  his  custom  to  kneel 
up  against  a  pillar  with  his  forehead  on 
his  hand. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  note, 
with  an  invitation  to  lunch,  from  Mrs. 
Tennyson;  it  was  brought  by  her  sons, 
Hallam  and  Lionel;  they  were  both  then 


public-school  boys.  Lionel  was  at  Eton, 
and  his  parents'  extraordinary  kindness 
for  his  Eton  friends  made  my  husband 
and  myself,  whose  home  and  work  were 
at  Eton,  the  receivers  of  ever-increasing 
kindness  and  welcome. 

Farringford  in  its  wooded  seclusion 
is  always  beautiful,  winter  or  summer. 
I  saw  it  first  on  a  bleak  winter  day. 
The  great  drawing-room,  with  the 
French  windows  opening  on  the  lawn, 
and  high  trees,  with  a  view  of  the  lovely 
sweep  of  the  Bay,  was  occupied  by  a 
small  party.  I  seem  to  remember 
Tennyson  entering  silently  and  moving 
slowly  and  remaining  rather  silent 
among  his  guests  through  luncheon. 
Lady  Tennyson's  perfection  of  recep- 
tion, her  touching  beauty,  which  wak- 
ened the  heart  and  really  warmed  it  as 
chiseled  beauty  so  seldom  does,  dispel- 
led shyness  at  the  first  meeting. 

I  can  recall  the  whole  far-off  look  of 
the  poet  as  he  came  down  from  his 
morning's  work.  He  moved  slowly,  as 
I  have  said,  and  looked  sad;  he  wore 
gray  tweed,  with  deep  linen  collar  close 
up  to  the  chin  and  deep  shirt-cuffs 
turned  back  over  the  sleeves  after  a 
fashion  not  uncommon  in  the  days  of 
lavish  laundry.  As  for  the  wearer,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  pen-and-ink  portrait 
from  a  reminiscence  of  first  meeting, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  consummate 
beauty  of  Tennyson's  pose  of  head  and 
of  the  shapely  nose  always  impressed 
the  beholder  at  first  sight,  though  a 
short  black  beard  marred  the  fine 
moulding  of  mouth  and  chin,  and 
strong  glasses,  necessary  to  his  sight, 
sealed  up  the  light  that  was  so  often  in 
his  eyes.  There  were  hard  lines,  too, 
near  the  mouth,  which,  like  his  grave 
motion,  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
sorrows. 

Toward  luncheon's  end  there  was 
some  conversation  at  the  poet's  side  of 
the  table  about  the  Crimean  War.  I 
caught  the  story  of  a  book  of  his  in  the 
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breast-pocket  of  an  officer  who  wrote  to 
tell  him  that  it  had  been  pierced  by  a 
bullet  and  saved  his  life  under  fire. 
What  struck  my  imagination  as  I  sat 
by  Mrs.  Tennyson  was  the  talk  about 
the  Crimea.  When  did  I  ever  hear  it 
discussed?  Here  it  was  as  if  the  war 
was  yesterday.  Every  subject  of  the 
day  was,  of  course,  debated  at  Farring- 
ford,  but  it  was  my  first  impression  of 
the  way  England's  wars  and  affairs 
blended  with  its  personal  life.  To-day 
and  to-morrow  came  into  the  poet's 
life.  The  frame  of  it  all  was  old-fash- 
ioned. There  was  something  robust  and 
old-world  even  about  the  luncheon. 
The  roast  which  was  carved  upon  the 
table  and  the  four  side-dishes  placed, 
as  Miss  Thackeray  once  described, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  cen- 
tre, and  then  the  simplicity  of  the 
household,  the  modest-sized  dining- 
room,  the  quiet  service  of  a  demure 
parlor-maid  —  all  belonged  to  an  old- 
fashioned  *  haunt  of  ancient  peace.' 

This  impressed  a  Parisian  servant  of 
ours  who  stayed  once  in  the  house. 
When  asked  about  Farringford,  she 
said,  ^Oh,  Madame^  c'est  la  paix.' 

At  coming  away,  the  host  led  us  kind- 
ly to  the  hall-door,  where  it  was  his 
wont  to  let  his  short-sighted  eyes  make 
closer  acquaintance  with  his  guests. 
He  asked  me  if  I  knew  Magdalene 
Brookfield.  He  heard  that  she  was 
coming  to  stay  at  Freshwater,  and  he 
had  learned  that  she  had  grown  up. 
*She  is  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend 
Brookfield.'  He  pronounced  the  name 
like  Maud  and  as  Magdalen  College  is 
pronounced  at  Oxford.  The  Lincoln- 
shire accent  was  more  marked  in  Alfred 
Tennyson's  speech  than  in  his  younger 
brother  Horatio's.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Somersby  home  broke 
up  when  the  last-born  Tennyson  was  a 
boy. 

Presently,  when  she  reached  Fresh- 
water, twenty,  and  lovely  in  mind  and 


person,  Magdalene  Brookfield  was  told 
of  the  Laureate's  respectful  inquiries, 
and  she  replied,  *0f  course.'  Soon  she 
was  to  accompany  us  to  Farringford  for 
a  promised  evening  reading  of  The  Holy 
Grail. 

As  I  have  said,  the  house  is  always 
beautiful.  By  night  it  has  a  charming 
welcome,  secluded  in  the  starlit  park, 
with  firelit  book-walls  within,  and  the 
mask  of  Dante  presiding  over  those  in 
the  great  drawing-room.  It  was  the 
old-fashioned  after-dinner  tea-time. 
Life  was  early  at  Farringford.  The 
pleasant  order  of  its  evenings  has  often 
been  described,  but  I  will  depict  it  here 
because  it  belongs  to  an  old  world  at 
peace,  and  we  shall  not  recover  that 
former  stable  and  fixed  existence.  Win- 
ter and  summer  the  dinner-hour  was  at 
half-past  six  and  dessert  was  served  in 
the  drawing-room;  after  the  wine  the 
master  of  the  house  and  the  gentlemen 
—  if  any  with  him  —  mounted  the 
winding  stair  to  the  study  in  a  turret, 
and,  except  for  an  hour's  smoke,  the 
evening  hours  after  tea  would  run  till 
near  midnight,  while  the  poet  sat  on 
with  his  family  —  and  guests,  if  there 
were  any. 

As  we  entered,  we  found  the  ladies 
only  in  the  drawing-room.  The  candles 
on  the  centre-table  lit  the  stately  room, 
the  tea  which  had  succeeded  the  dessert 
was  prepared,  and  the  chairs  ranged 
round  the  table  according  to  the  ritual 
of  the  night  at  Farringford.  Presently 
Tennyson  came  in  and,  as  at  luncheon, 
greeted  us  rather  dreamily  and  took  his 
place  in  the  high  chair  at  the  table.  As 
he  sat  there  in  the  candlelight,  with 
vast  breadth  of  white  evening  linen,  I 
was  better  able  than  before  to  judge  of 
the  great  carrure  of  his  shoulders,  the 
tall  forehead  shaped  so  like  the  fore- 
head in  the  busts  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  finely  shaped  hands.  Dean  Bradley 
and  Dr.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity,  both 
then  Headmasters,  had  come  in  with 
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him;  their  wives,  Mrs.  Tennyson  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Weld,  and  her  daughter, 
Agnes  Weld,  were  present,  and  the  sons 
of  the  house,  Hallam  and  Lionel,  ap- 
peared for  the  reading  from  belated 
schoolboy  adventures  in  the  Bay. 

It  was  a  bass  voice,  deeper  than 
Horatio's,  that  now  began  the  dialogue 
in  the  cloister;  it  was  varied  in  many 
tones,  but  sustained  like  a  chant.  Ten- 
nyson's reading  was  full  of  his  theory  of 
sound,  and  the  reading  of  blank  verse 
was  part  of  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
blank-verse  line.  It  was  not  enough 
with  him  to  write  it  well,  you  must 
read  it  well. 

*Many  a  man  can  write  a  poem,  but 
very  few  can  read  one,'  he  said  to  us 
once  later  on. 

The  first  ten  pages  of  The  Holy  Grail 
contain  magic  lines  comparable  only  to 
certain  verses  of  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
It  was  wonderful  to  hear  from  the  poet's 
lips  a  description  of  the  holy  nun's 
vision  and  of  the  distant  music  which 
stole  upon  her  ear  like  the  music  of 
Arthur's  horn  when  she  thought  he 
hunted  by  moonlight,  and  of  the  un- 
earthly light  which  broke  into  her 
cell:  — 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive!  .  .  . 

When  the  long  narrative  of  the  Quest 
began,  the  sound  of  the  names  of  the 
Knights  of  Camelot  were  caught  with 
delight ;  Launcelot  and  the  story  of  his 
repentance,  'Galahad,  O  Galahad,' 
pronounced  by  a  master  of  sound. 
Merlin,  too,  was  music  to  the  ear;  his 
enchantments  seemed  to  pass  into  the 
charm  of  his  name.  A  long,  long-sus- 
tained reading  it  was,  an  epic  full  of 
symbol.  Launcelot's  words  about  his 
love  for  the  Queen,  ineradicable,  and 
therefore  bafl^ing  his  quest,  fell  upon 
the  ear  poignantly.  Arthur's  pro- 
nouncement was  lost,  but  his  grand 
image  stood  out  clear  at  the  close. 


*How  do  you  read  the  Idylls?  '  Ten- 
nyson asked  me  on  a  walk.  It  was  long 
afterward,  and  many  criticisms  of  the 
Grail  had  appeared.  *What  do  I  care 
for  old  legends  and  myths?'  he  said 
then.  I  cared  for  the  images,  as  I  told 
him,  and  ever  shall  read  them  with 
delight  beside  the  ancient  scripts. 

After  the  long-sustained  reading  was 
over,  the  Headmasters  supplied  the 
scholarly  comments,  the  ladies  such 
timid  queries  as  were  possible  to  their 
grasp  of  the  story.  When  the  four- 
wheeler  came  to  take  our  party  back  to 
the  Bay  it  was  the  master  of  the  house 
who  led  us  to  the  door.  If  Tennyson 
lacked  his  wife's  'genius  of  reception,' 
he  never  failed  to  give  his  guests  a 
charming  good-night.  'The  Winter 
Walk  at  Noon'  was  proposed  to  my 
husband  for  the  next  day,  and  Magda- 
lene Brookfield's  return  to  Farringford 
was  warmly  asked  for. 

When  we  had  reached  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who  was  sitting  up  for  us,  ready  for  all 
thrills  and  impressions,  the  youngest  of 
the  party  could  not  repress  a  protest 
against  the  strain  of  'question  time' 
after  the  reading  of  poetry.  'Nobody 
felt  inclined  to  say  anything,'  she  said, 
'but  everybody  thought  it  necessary.* 
And  it  was  then  that  the  young  Mag- 
dalene initiated  a  legend  which  sur- 
vived, that  a  lady  had  taken  a  leap  in 
the  dark  and  asked  the  poet  with  inten- 
sity, 'Mr.  Tennyson,  who  was  Grail?' 

Mrs.  Cameron's  brown  eyes  danced 
with  merriment.  'We  want  you"" 
father  here,'  she  cried,  'with  his  ric 
humor!  We  live  too  much  in  the  clouds; 
Alfred's  entourage  is  too  serious.' 

But  nobody  was  more  serious  than 
herself  in  her  study  of  the  poem  we  had 
just  heard,  and  her  intonation  of  the 
lines  expressive  of  Launcelot's  struggle 
has  helped  to  fix  their  pathos  and  truth 
to  nature  unforgettably  in  my  mind. 

Some  quite  new  intercourse  and 
walks  and  talks  with  the  poet  were  now 
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to  follow  at  Freshwater.  Anne  Thack- 
eray —  as  she  then  was  —  came  to 
stay,  bringing  her  own  freshness  and 
saltness  and  original  point  of  view  upon 
everything.  She  seemed  to  have  lived 
in  Tennyson's  company  all  her  life. 
Magdalene  Brookfield  responded  to  his 
raciness  and  humor.  There  were  walks 
breasting  the  down  in  twos  or  threes 
with  the  bard,  and  evenings  of  music  at 
Farringford,  when  my  husband's  play- 
ing and  singing  of  old  Italian  composers 
delighted  Mrs.  Tennyson,  and  a  partic- 
ular song  of  Scarlatti's  —  'AH  a-sighing 
and  a-longing,'  the  poet  said  —  was  one 
night  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  read- 
ing of  Lycidas,  followed  by  the  unex- 
pected outburst,  'I  don't  suppose  one 
damned  German  can  appreciate  the 
verse  as  I  can.'  And  there  was  a  last 
day  and  a  winter  sunset  when  enchant- 
ed and  enchanting  Tennyson  walked  in 
the  winter-embowered  paths  of  the 
Farringford  kitchen-garden  lavishing 


companionship  on  us.  Three  little  green 
volumes,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Anne  Thackeray,  Magdalene  Brook- 
field,  and  myself,  and  with  the  date. 
New  Year,  1870,  remain  as  witnesses  of 
the  charmed  phase.  They  are  copies  of 
The  Holy  Grail. 

Some  time  afterward  the  poet  was 
sending  wedding  presents  to  his  old 
friend  Brookfield's  daughter,  and  the 
letter  which  took  her  his  congratula- 
tions is  so  representative  of  his  talk  and 
of  the  'life  poetic'  which  passed  into  it, 
that  I  have  obtained  leave  to  print  the 
letter  here: — 

My  dear  Magdalene, 

I  have  never  done  anything  for  you  except 
once  as  a  child  I  helped  you  up  a  ladder; 
now  I  send  you  some  of  my  books,  for  I  hear 
you  are  to  marry  William  Ritchie.  I  am 
glad  that  your  foot  is  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  the  top  of  which  is  in  Heaven. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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BY  VLADIMIR  BAHMETIEFF 


[This  story  appeared  originally  in  the  Voronezh  Sirena:  a  Proletarian  Fortnightly,  No.  1.  It 
is  by  a  young  and  unknown  writer,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  psychological  analysis  it  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  what  contemporary  literary  critics  in  Russia  call  proletarian  fiction.] 


September  was  dropping  its  last 
golden  days  over  the  city.  The  sky  still 
retained  its  bright  blue  and  occasion- 
ally shimmered  with  warmth,  but  in 
the  shade,  especially  on  the  sidewalks, 
the  early,  light  frost  held  its  own  almost 
till  midday,  while  the  peculiar  odor  of 
decaying  vegetation  was  exhaled  by 
every  garden  patch. 


It  was  striking  ten  in  the  near-by 
church-tower  when  Voroshilin  left  his 
house.  He  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  uncomfortable  night  he  had 
spent  in  disquieting  dreams,  though  it 
was  a  beautiful,  sunny  morning,  ringing 
with  vigor  and  vitality.  Maple  leaves, 
colored  with  the  various  hues  of  ruddy 
gold,  were  falling  into  the  light  bluish 
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haze  that  brooded  by  the  fences.  The 
pavement  stones,  on  the  side  facing  the 
sun,  seemed  to  be  exhaling  a  vapor. 

Not  far  from  the  nearest  corner,  a 
crowd  of  people  stood  in  silence,  gazing 
at  a  huge  placard,  on  which  some  sort 
of  appeal  flamed  in  red  print  against 
a  white  background.  Pausing  for  a 
moment,  Voroshilin  ran  through  the 
first  lines :  — 

Comrades  and  citizens!  The  enemies 
of  the  Revolution  are  spreading  wild  and 
absurd  rumors  throughout  the  city.  Sup- 
ported by  the  benighted  elements  of  the 
population,  they  are  attempting  to  organ- 
ize an  uprising  against  the  Proletarian 
Authority.  .  .  . 

A  new  wave  of  disquietude  surged  in 
Voroshilin' s  heart  and  chilled  it  as  with 
a  draft.  He  touched  his  silk  muffler 
with  one  finger  that  shook  occasionally, 
coughed  slightly,  and  hurried  on. 

An  automobile  rushed  by,  making 
sounds  that  reminded  one  of  a  duck's 
quacking.  Laborers,  messenger  boys, 
young  fellows  in  gray  coats  were  hurry- 
ing back  and  forth.  In  front  of  a  store 
with  a  huge  sign  running  the  whole 
width  of  the  building,  clerks  were 
stamping  around  on  the  cold  asphalt, 
undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  begin  their  customary  occupa- 
tion. 

Several  times,  in  answer  to  other  peo- 
ple's greetings,  Voroshilin  raised  his 
wide-brimmed  felt  hat.  He  repeated 
the  motion  quite  mechanically  when  a 
beggar  on  a  corner  bowed  down  before 
him.  Then  he  caught  himself  and 
smiled  weakly.  His  thoughts  seemed 
cobwebbed,  his  eyes  ran  distractedly 
from  object  to  object.  Suddenly  he  was 
startled  by  the  feeling  that  someone  was 
gazing  at  him  with  good-natured  scorn. 

*Ah,  Pronin,'  he  said  as  carelessly  as 
he  could.  *  Good  morning.' 

A  man  with  long  moustaches  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  that  made  him  re- 


semble Nietzsche,  shook  hands  with 
Voroshilin. 

*  Greetings  to  the  enlightener  of  the 
proletariat ! ' 

There  was  a  decided  note  of  derision 
in  Pronin's  voice  as  he  said  this,  but 
Voroshilin  did  not  even  wince.  On  the 
contrary,  in  that  softly  insinuating 
tone  of  voice  which  he  used  when  speak- 
ing with  people  who  had  been  pushed 
to  the  fore  by  the  Revolution,  he  said: 
*Is  there  anything  new?' 

*  Nothing  special,'  replied  Pronin 
carelessly,  at  the  same  time  frowning 
and  throwing  sidelong  glances  at  the 
passers-by. 

*Yes,  yes,  of  course,'  muttered  Vo- 
roshilin, frightened  by  the  thought  that 
his  question  might  have  been  entirely 
out  of  place  in  the  street,  within  the 
earshot  of  all  sorts  of  people. 

But  Pronin  himself  suddenly  changed 
his  tone,  and  said,  mildly  and  confid- 
ingly: *  Things  are  in  a  pretty  bad  state, 
comrade.  The  Whites  are  playing  an 
open  game.  The  steel  mills  can't  be 
relied  on  at  all.  Unless  we  get  help  from 
the  outside,  who  knows  what  — ' 

He  made  a  motion  of  helpless  despair 
and  looked  around. 

*Do  you  have  a  family,  Voroshilin?' 

*No.  Why?' 

*0h,  just  so.  Have  you  got  a  gun? 
I  can  get  you  a  fine  Belgian  piece. 
Come  round  and  see  me.' 

Down  the  street,  in  the  sunlit  morn- 
ing haze,  the  white  columns  of  the 
cathedral  stood  out  prominently,  and 
the  sharp  belfry  glittered  in  the  sky. 
Birds  were  flitting  over  the  roof  of  the 
church-tower,  which  seemed  like  a  part 
of  some  fortress. 

His  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
Pronin  was  marching  down  the  street, 
occasionally  scraping  the  pavement 
with  his  huge,  reddish  boots.  But  Vo- 
roshilin still  stood  in  the  same  place, 
gazing  at  the  street  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  it  before.  The  thought  came  to 
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him  that  the  cathedral,  with  its  tower 
and  the  birds  flitting  over  it,  the  whole 
city  with  all  its  noise  and  bustle,  were 
really  eternal;  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  live  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year,  no  matter  what  happened 
to  him  to-morrow.  A  feeling  akin  to 
envy,  toward  the  passionless  things 
that  surround  man  on  this  earth, 
suddenly  seized  him. 

But  it  lasted  only  for  a  moment. 
Squaring  his  shoulders  with  renewed 
determination,  he  pressed  a  little  more 
tightly  under  his  arm  the  bag  contain- 
ing his  new  plans  of  public  education, 
and  paced  again  down  the  street. 

Fierce,  hostile  tempests  are  lashing  to  fury. 
Forces  of  evil  oppress  us  to-day.  .  .  . 

Mumbling  to  himself  the  opening 
lines  of  the  revolutionary  anthem,  but 
with  his  heart  still  chilled  by  disquie- 
tude, Voroshilin  finally  entered  his 
department. 

Old  Lukich,  the  doorman  who  still 
remained  over  from  the  old  regime, 
opened  the  heavy  front  door  with  his 
accustomed  subservient  bow.  For  the 
hundredth  time  the  thought  occurred  to 
Voroshilin  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  keep 
the  old  man  there  nowadays,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  he 
went  on  to  his  own  office. 

In  the  large,  well-furnished  office 
which  Voroshilin  occupied,  a  number 
of  visitors  were  waiting  for  him.  As  he 
came  in,  some  of  them  rose  to  their  feet 
with  the  same  servility  that  had 
marked  old  Lukich's  greeting. 

'Please,  please  keep  your  seats,'  he 
said  to  them.  *But  then  — *  His  voice 
became  strained.  *I  cannot  see  you 
to-day.  No,  I  cannot — ' 

II 

Left  alone,  Voroshilin  took  some 
papers  out  of  the  bag,  sorted  them,  took 
up  a  pen,  and  then  remained  motion- 
less, as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  over  his 


papers.  It  seemed  that  on  his  pale, 
slightly  swollen  face  all  his  youth  was 
reflected  in  the  form  of  a  small  pro- 
vincial town,  with  its  gray  little  church, 
its  dusty  market-place,  and  all  its  end- 
less boredom  that  had  drained  and  ex- 
hausted some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

One  of  his  secretaries  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  one  of  those  old  regime 
officials  who  were  so  pitiful  in  their 
almost  spasmodic  eff'orts  to  grasp  the 
*new.'  In  his  way,  he  was  just  as  much 
out  of  place  as  old  Lukich. 

*May  I?'  he  said  in  a  respectfully 
low  voice,  holding  a  bundle  of  papers 
before  him  and  indicating  in  every  man- 
ner possible  that  he  was  ready,  at  the 
slightest  indication  from  his  superior, 
to  return  whence  he  had  appeared. 

*Yes,  come  in.' 

Voroshilin  was  distracted  as  he  gave 
instructions  to  the  secretary.  Scenes 
of  his  youth  were  crowding  into  his  con- 
sciousness. The  insults  and  humilia- 
tions he  had  had  to  swallow  when  he 
was  a  teacher  in  that  small  town  stood 
out  before  him  with  maddening  vivid- 
ness. The  official  was  listening  to  him 
with  utmost  respect,  yet  in  his  mind 
the  thought  kept  on  revolving  that  his 
new  superior  was  as  diff'erent  from  the 
one  he  had  under  the  old  regime,  as  a 
traveling  salesman  is  from  a  minister 
of  state. 

'Are  you  listening  to  me?'  suddenly 
asked  Voroshilin,  interrupting  himself. 
Then,  catching  unerringly  the  meaning 
of  the  official's  guilt-betraying  confu- 
sion, he  said,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the 
same  calm  tone:  'Please  have  all  this 
work  finished  by  Saturday,  and  in  the 
meantime  write  out  immediately  a 
statement  to  the  efi*ect  that  you  resign 
your  position  here.' 

'W-why  —  I  don't  understand — ' 
muttered  the  official.  Then,  rubbing 
the  bald  spot  on  his  head  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  he  slowly  moved  backward 
toward  the  door. 
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.  And  while  the  official  was  backing 
out  of  the  room,  Victor  Sergeyevich 
Voroshilin  was  ringing  the  bell  on  his 
desk  with  utmost  impatience.  His  face 
was  gray. 

'Ask  Comrade  Nikitin  to  come  in.' 

Then  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  waiting  for  his  colleague.  His 
whole  figure  expressed  confusion  and 
pain. 

Only  a  few  months  before,  Nikitin 
was  a  factory  hand.  Now  he  was  in 
complete  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
books  and  other  literature  in  the  whole 
province.  Awkward  in  his  motions,  his 
hair  too  unruly  for  comb  and  brush, 
but  clean-shaven  and  neatly  dressed, 
Nikitin  walked  across  the  room  and  sat 
down  by  the  table. 

'Well,  comrade,'  said  Voroshilin,  as 
he  pushed  his  papers  to  one  side,  'I 
have  just  finished  with  that  fellow 
Ryabkin.  It's  too  bad,  of  course  —  he 
is  a  married  man  and  has  a  family. 
But  what  can  you  do  with  him?' 

'Should  have  done  it  long  ago,'  said 
Nikitin  in  a  tone  of  encouragement. 

'You  really  think  so?  I  am  glad.' 

Voroshilin  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'We  ought  to  take  the  inspectors  in 
hand,  too,'  he  continued  with  greater 
animation.  'They  all  got  positions  as 
teachers,  and  merely  continue  their  old 
sabotage.  Besides,  a  good  many  of 
them  were  only  yesterday  members  of 
the  most  reactionary  organizations. 
Did  you  know  about  that?' 

'Yes,  I've  heard  something  like  it.' 

'So.  And  how  about  the  seminary? 
Have  you  taken  over  their  Hbrary?' 

'The  same  day.' 

'You  are  a  wonder,  Nikitin.  I  really 
envy  you.  You  have  such  persistence, 
such  a  capacity  for  overcoming  details. 
I  have  n't  any  of  those  qualities.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  doubt  if  I  am  in  the 
right  place,  considering  —  one  might 
say  —  the  present  moment.' 

Nikitin  merely  grunted.  'The  Party 


ought  to  know  who  is  fit  and  for  what.* 

'Yes,  of  course,  but  I  feel  myself  — 
Tell  me,  what  am  I,  anyway?' 

'  In  the  first  place,  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Party;  in  the  second  place,  you 
are  a  teacher;  in  the  third  — ' 

But  Voroshilin  interrupted  him.  'No, 
I  am  a  good-for-nothing  intelligenU 
that 's  what  I  am.' 

And  as  if  it  gave  him  pleasure,  he  be- 
gan to  complain  to  Nikitin  vehemently 
that  he  had  long  since  lost  all  appre- 
ciation of  elemental  powers,  of  whole- 
hearted action. 

All  this  was  quite  true.  Victor  Ser- 
geyevich was  a  member  of  the  most 
heroic  and  fiery  party  in  the  whole  of 
history.  Around  him  was  the  most  stu- 
pendous struggle  of  colossal  forces  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  a  life-and-death 
struggle  of  the  classes.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  a  stranger  there,  but  neither  did 
he  feel  himself  quite  of  it.  His  school, 
his  books,  the  poesy  of  long  and  contin- 
uous poverty,  the  years  of  his  life  in  the 
out-of-the-way  provincial  corner  that 
had  bled  his  soul  white,  had  torn  him 
away  from  red-blooded  realities,  and 
enchanted  him  with  things  that  were 
of  the  clouds  and  of  unreal  dream- 
ings. 

'Do  not  contradict  me,  Nikitin,  I 
know  what  I  am  worth,'  he  was  saying 
hastily,  as  if  he  feared  that  his  colleague 
would  interrupt  him.  'Any  other  man 
in  my  place  would  have  overpowered 
the  circumstances,  subjugated  them, 
made  the  whole  atmosphere  around  him 
tingle  and  ring  with  his  own  energy. 
But  my  veins  are  filled  with  the  blood 
of  nobles.  My  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers drained  my  strength.  At 
times,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  my  ancestors  had  a  premonition 
that  I  was  destined  to  serve  the  com- 
mon people,  and  did  the  thing  deliber- 
ately to  make  me  useless  in  this  service. 
That 's  why  I  love  so  much  and  can  do 
so  little.  And  my  hatred  against  our 
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enemies  also  is  n't  real  —  at  least  it  is 
not  effective,  like  a  shell  without  the 
primer.' 

Nikitin  knew  all  this.  He  knew  that 
Voroshilin  was  loyal  to  the  utmost  to 
I  the  cause  which  he  served,  but  he  also 
j  knew  that  there  was  much  sentimen- 
'  tality  in  this  loyalty.   Whenever,  at 
noisy   meetings,   Victor  Sergeyevich 
would  shout  out,  *  We  shall  crush  them, 
we  must  not  spare  them ! '  he  seemed  so 
helpless,  yet  so  boastful  in  his  helpless- 
ness, that  one  wanted  to  burst  out  in  a 
peal  of  maddening  laughter  or  else  to 
break  out  in  sobs  of  pity. 

And  Nikitin  knew  perfectly  well  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  sides  to  Vo- 
roshilin. It  did  not  matter  that  during 
the  day  he  fought  with  all  his  vigor 
against  the  reactionary  notions  of  an 
academic  collegium,  or  threatened  the 
inspector  of  a  private  school,  or 
pounded  the  table  during  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  the 
Teachers'  Union.  Everybody  knew 
that  in  the  evening  his  old  cook  con- 
ducted to  his  private  study  all  sorts  of 
*  counter-revolutionists '  begging  for  a 
pension.  And  there  he  would  wax  elo- 
quent on  the  subject  of  the  'thorny 
age,'  and  the  sufferings  of  'misunder- 
stood' workers,  and  the  fact  that  in 
caring  for  mankind  'we'  have  neglected 
the  man.  .  .  . 

Nikitin  listened  to  him,  frowning 
occasionally.  But  his  eyes  remained 
kindly.  Finally  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
stretched  himself,  and  said  in  a  decisive 
tone:  'All  right,  Voroshilin.  Now  that 
you've  raked  up  your  soul,  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  Give  us  a  cigarette.' 

Still  excited  and  heated,  Victor  Ser- 
geyevich hunted  for  his  cigarette  case 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  found  it. 
While  lighting  his  cigarette,  Nikitin 
said :  '  Have  you  heard  that  things  look 
bad  in  the  city?' 

'Why,  yes,  yes.'  The  recital  of  his 
own  difficulties  and  complaints  acted 
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like  an  intoxicant  and  clouded  his 
consciousness.  'Yes,  I  have  heard  it.' 

Ill 

Voroshilin  always  felt  a  distinct  re- 
lief after  a  conversation  with  his  friend, 
in  which  he  did  not  spare  himself.  It 
always  seemed  to  him  that  a  part  of  his 
burden  was  shifted  to  someone  else's 
shoulders.  A  gentle  sadness  would  fill 
his  soul,  and  he  would  begin  to  feel 
sorry  for  himself  and  for  others.  So  on 
this  occasion  he  even  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  did  right  in  being  so  cruel 
with  the  old  official  whom  he  had  de- 
prived of  a  livelihood  by  forcing  him  to 
resign  that  morning. 

'Is  it  a  man's  fault  that  he  was  born 
a  slave?'  he  was  saying  to  himself. 
'How  can  I  demand  things  from  him?' 

The  door  squeaked  on  its  hinges. 

'  May  I  come  in,  Victor  Sergeyevich? ' 
said  a  deep  feminine  voice. 

Voroshilin  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

'What  can  I  do  for  you,  Nina 
Petrovna?' 

She  walked  hastily  to  a  chair  by  the 
table,  and  sinking  into  it,  extended  a 
paper  toward  Voroshilin.  'This  may 
interest  you.' 

She  was  excited.  Gleams  of  light 
flashed  in  her  gray  eyes  that  ordinarily 
had  the  color  of  the  March  bloom  of 
willows. 

Victor  Sergeyevich  glanced  at  the 
paper.  Same  old  story.  The  Council  of 
Art,  which  seemed  to  be  fairly  launched 
on  its  way,  was  going  to  pieces,  because 
a  group  of  its  members  had  just  resigned 
'as  a  matter  of  principle.' 

Voroshilin  swept  a  lock  of  hair  from 
his  broad,  white  forehead,  and  his  face 
suddenly  became  flushed. 

'Most  extraordinary  people,  most 
extraordinary!' 

His  voice  trembled. 

'  No,  Nina  Petrovna,  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  the  intelligentsia  will  have  gone 
down  into  the  grave  before  the  pro- 
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letariat  finds  real  friends  for  itself. 
What  do  they  hope  for?  What  are  they 
trying  to  do?* 

He  recalled  in  a  flash  the  placard  he 
saw  that  morning,  the  words  of  the  man 
who  looked  like  Nietzsche,  his  own 
recent  acute  sensation  of  disquietude. 

*How  will  they  justify  their  deser- 
tion? What  excuse  will  they  find  for 
leaving  the  people,  for  fleeing  life? 
Ideals?  A  refusal  to  accept  the  road  by 
which  the  masses  intend  to  travel? 
But  would  that  be  a  justification?  Sup- 
pose that  a  huge  historic  error  is  being 
committed.  But  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  toilers  have  lifted  the  cross  with  a 
unanimous  decision  to  carry  it  on  to  its 
goal  or  else  perish.  And  the  man  who 
stands  aside  and  spits  on  this  path  of 
the  cross,  is  he  not  a  slave,  or  something 
still  worse?' 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  sounds  of  a 
far-ofi*  factory  whistle  began  to  drift 
into  the  room,  together  with  the  rays  of 
the  autumn  sun  which  had  just  risen 
over  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  building. 

*But,  Victor  Sergeyevich,'  said  the 
girl,  *what  shall  we  do?  We  cannot  go 
ahead  that  way.  What  shall  we  do?' 

*  Nothing.'  Voroshilin  rose  abruptly 
to  his  feet.  *You  and  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing. Only  force  can  persuade  them 
to  turn  back  and  teach  them  anything. 
They  will  follow  nothing  but  force.' 

He  stepped  over  to  the  window  and 
began  to  listen. 

*  Sounds  like  an  alarm  from  the  steel 
mills,'  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice. 

A  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
heavy  sound  was  spreading  over  the 
city.  Gasping  and  choking,  the  power- 
ful shrieks  of  a  brazen  throat  were  fill- 
ing the  air  with  growing  alarms. 

*  Something  is  happening  there.' 
Victor  Sergeyevich  went  out  into  the 

hall  and  ran  into  Nikitin,  who  was 
hurriedly  slipping  on  his  leather  coat. 

*  Where  are  you  going?  And  by  the 
way,  the  artists  do  not  deign  to  ac- 


cept our  proposition.  An  extraordinary 
people ! ' 

*0h,  let  them  go  to  blazes,'  said  Niki- 
tin, walking  rapidly.  *  We  can  do  with- 
out them.' 

*But  where  are  you  going?'  Voro- 
shilin caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

*  Don't  you  hear  what's  going  on? 
I've  got  to  run  to  the  regional  head- 
quarters.' 

Voroshilin  suddenly  felt  as  if  every- 
thing within  him  slumped  down.  He 
remained  silent,  watching  Nikitin  dis- 
appear behind  the  columns  of  the  stair- 
case. 

Turning  around,  he  saw  that  the 
doors  all  along  the  hall  were  open,  and 
heads  showed  through  them.  Grayish 
feminine  faces  were  seen  in  some  of  the 
doorways,  and  frightened  eyes  peered 
out  in  fear  and  curiosity.  Shining  heads 
of  petty  officials  extended  through 
other  doorways,  and  hairy,  freckled 
hands  clasped  the  doorframes.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  Voroshilin  saw  the  figure 
of  old  Lukich,  who  looked  like  a  bat- 
tered paper-doll  covered  with  the  dust 
of  many  years. 

Roused  by  a  wave  of  an  uncontrol- 
lable hatred  toward  all  of  these  people, 
who  suddenly  appeared  like  spectres 
coming  to  life,  Voroshilin  shrieked  at 
them:  *Back  to  your  places,  all  of  you!' 

He  almost  ran  back  to  his  own  room, 
banged  the  door  shut,  and  stood  puffing 
in  front  of  an  open  window. 

He  saw  before  him  the  roofs  of  the 
neighboring  buildings  that  shone  dully 
in  the  pale  rays  of  the  sun.  The  air 
around  him  was  vibrating  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  factory  whistles,  so  fear- 
ful now  in  their  nerve-racking  gasping. 
Scenes  of  fighting  and  of  struggle  rose 
in  his  mind. 

Somewhere  back  there,  in  quarters 
that  had  been  blackened  by  soot  and 
smoke,  amid  the  rumble  of  iron  and  the 
roar  of  machinery,  a  new  page  was  be- 
ing written  for  the  book  of  the  great 
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drama.  Someone,  rising  in  defense  of 
the  new  truth,  Uke  the  archangel  who 
rose  against  the  fearful  ancient  deity, 
was  entering,  with  his  own  blood  for 
ink,  into  the  book  of  life  the  record  of 
human  deeds  which  can  never  be  re- 
peated. And  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  he  stood  there,  alone,  pale  as  death, 
his  forehead  beaded  with  icy  drops,  he, 
Victor  Voroshilin,  who  had  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  training  and  of 
a  splendid  education. 

Carousing  and  drinking,  fighting 
senseless  duels,  whirled  on  the  winds  of 
tinsel  passion,  bowing  to  the  ground  be- 
fore scoundrels  who  happened  for  the 
moment  to  hold  power,  his  noble  ances- 
tors had  scattered  to  the  winds  all  the 
precious  spiritual  gifts  of  the  family 
tradition.  And  now,  when  the  people 
were  calling  to  creative  work,  when  the 
final,  decisive  struggle  raged  in  fury, 
some  of  the  remnants  of  this  dying 
nobility  steeped  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  Revolution,  while  some, 
like  Voroshilin,  stood  in  helpless  im- 
potence, stretching  their  hands  up- 
ward toward  the  heavenly  flame. 

Victor  Sergeyevich  covered  his  face 
with  the  trembling  palms  of  his  white 
hands.  The  continuous  shrieking  of  the 
factory  whistles  beat  ceaselessly  against 
his  throbbing  brain. 

IV 

From  the  hall  came  the  sound  of 
many  shuffling  feet.  Voroshilin  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out. 

*They  are  all  going  home,'  said  the 
bookkeeper  apologetically,  pausing  for 
a  moment  in  front  of  Voroshilin. 

*But  why  should  they?  Nothing 
seems  to  have  happened  yet.' 

^That's  what  I  told  them.'  The 
bookkeeper  showed  his  impatience. 
*But  they  would  n't  listen.  They  are 
beginning  to  shoot  out  there,  you  see, 
and  we  could  hear  it  in  that  end  of  the 
building.' 


He  pointed  toward  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  and  continued  his  way  toward 
the  staircase. 

At  that  moment  Nina  Petrovna 
rushed  over  to  Voroshilin. 

*  They  are  firing,  Victor  Sergeyevich ! ' 

*You  had  better  go  home,  Nina  Pe- 
trovna. There  was  something  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you.  Well,  never  mind,  we  '11 
talk  about  it  later.  Better  go  now.' 

*And  you?' 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  her  clear 
eyes  that  had  not  been  singed  as  yet 
by  the  flames  of  life,  and  Voroshilin 
recognized  in  her  gaze  the  fear  which  a 
woman  sometimes  experiences  when 
she  doubts  the  ability  of  a  man  who  is 
dear  to  her  to  take  care  of  himself  in  a 
dangerous  situation.  He  felt  uneasy. 

*  I  ?  I  am  going  to  the  House  of  Revo- 
lution. They  know  there  what  is  really 
going  on.' 

He  bowed  to  her. 

*Yes,  you  ought  to  go  there,'  she 
said,  extending  her  hand.  *Your  place 
is  there.  Only,  you  know  — '  Her  eyes 
glowed  with  a  soft  caress.  *You  ought 
to  take  care  of  yourself.' 

Voroshilin's  heart  beat  faster  in  re- 
sponse to  her  glance.  He  looked  at  her 
quickly,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing significant  and  important,  but  he 
said  nothing.  He  merely  bowed  his 
head  and  walked  toward  the  door. 

In  the  street  the  sounds  of  the  fac- 
tory whistles  seemed  even  more  dis- 
quieting and  nerve-racking.  Every- 
thing was  in  place,  but  the  streets 
themselves  were  deserted.  There  was 
not  a  person  as  far  as  his  eye  could  see, 
and  the  pavement  along  which  he  now 
hurried  seemed  like  the  endless  corridor 
of  an  abandoned  palace.  And  in  this 
emptiness,  inanimate  objects  seemed 
quivering  with  anxiety,  as  if  awaiting 
something  with  fear  and  apprehension. 

The  choking  groans  of  the  factory 
whistles  whirled  along  like  tempests, 
danced  on  the  pavements,  drew  pale 
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faces  to  the  gaping  openings  of  win- 
dows, drove  a  half-frenzied  cab  driver 
at  a  mad  speed  away  from  the  centre 
from  which  they  spread. 

VoroshiHn  attempted  to  stop  the 
driver,  but  the  latter  merely  lashed  his 
horses  and  continued  his  mad  course 
without  as  much  as  a  glance  at  the  man 
who  shouted  to  him. 

Down  Bolshaya  Street,  the  moment 
Voroshilin  turned  into  it,  dashed  a  de- 
tachment of  mounted  Red  Guards.  A 
bicycle  whizzed  by.  Workmen  with 
rifles  thrown  over  their  shoulders  were 
walking  along  the  street  in  small  groups. 
A  peasant  woman  in  a  white  apron, 
with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  almost  to  her 
shoulders,  stood  at  the  half-open  gate 
of  a  large  house,  muttering  something 
to  herself  as  she  watched  the  procession. 
The  last  stores  were  being  locked,  the 
iron  coverings  of  the  windows  and  the 
doors  sliding  into  place  with  a  rasp- 
ing sound.  Belated  passers-by  hurried 
along,  their  faces  expressing  abject 
terror. 

Over  to  one  side,  rifle  shots  sounded 
like  a  continued  staccato,  their  sharp 
reports  scratching  the  more  or  less  even 
surface  of  sounds  coming  from  the  fac- 
tory whistles  that  seemed  never  to 
leave  off"  their  accumulating  alarms. 

A  Red  Cross  automobile  stood  in 
front  of  a  drug  store,  its  motor  going  at 
a  terrific  pace.  Victor  Sergeyevich  went 
over  to  the  chauff*eur  and  gave  his  name. 

*What  is  happening  in  the  city?' 

The  chauff*eur  remained  gloomily 
silent. 

'  Comrade,  I  am  asking  you  — ' 
*  We  came  over  for  medical  supplies,' 
came  in  a  dull,  wooden  voice  from  the 
interior  of  the  car. 

*For  the  wounded?'  Something 
seemed  to  snap  in  Voroshilin's  brain. 
He  rushed  forward,  breaking  into  a 
run.  Window-shutters  were  banged 
into  place  all  along  the  street.  He  did 
not  stop  any  more»  until  he  had  reached 


the  huge  plate-glass  door  of  a  large 
white  house. 

In  the  dark  entrance-hall  Voroshilin 
found  himself  facing  two  guards,  armed 
with  rifles  with  bayonets  attached.  By 
the  wall  stood  a  machine  gun,  with  a 
soldier's  coat  thrown  over  it  and  its 
muzzle  facing  the  entrance  door. 

*Pass  on,'  said  the  man  at  the  ma- 
chine gun,  glancing  at  Voroshilin's 
card,  *I  know  you.' 

The  last  two  words  thrown  at  him  by 
the  guard  brought  Voroshilin  back  to 
his  normal  self.  It  suddenly  struck  him 
that  it  would  never  do  for  all  these  peo- 
ple who  knew  him  and  who  knew  the 
duty  that  lay  on  him  to  read  in  his  face 
the  fear  and  terror  that  were  written  on 
it  so  plainly.  He  pressed  his  lips  tightly, 
coughed  in  his  sternest  manner,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  staircase  with  ap- 
propriate dignity. 

All  sorts  of  people  crowded  in  the 
corridor,  which  seemed  like  a  long 
tunnel.  Men  in  gray  military  coats 
mixed  with  men  dressed  in  factory 
clothes  and  with  youths  sporting  all 
varieties  of  habiliments.  A  cross-fire  of 
conversation  went  on  all  the  time; 
rifle-locks  clicked  every  once  in  a  while. 
A  hot  breath  of  excitement  seemed  to 
pervade  the  place. 

A  telephone  was  ringing  somewhere, 
sharply  and  insistently.  Somebody  was 
shouting  orders  into  another  telephone. 
Sounds  of  laughter  came  through  a  half- 
open  door. 

A  young  fellow  in  a  blouse  and  armed 
with  a  short  sword  and  a  hand  grenade 
appeared  from  somewhere,  and  after 
watching  the  crowd  for  an  instant, 
shouted:  'The  Sloboda  detachment, 
take  your  places!  The  Pakhom  de- 
tachment, to  room  3 ! ' 

Noting  Voroshilin,  the  young  fellow 
said  to  him,  *You  are  wanted  in  the 
corner  room.' 

But  Victor  Sergeyevich  walked  over 
to  him. 
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*How  are  things  turning  out,  com- 
rade?' 

The  young  fellow  took  Voroshilin's 
arm. 

'The  Whites  are  intrenched  in  the 
Uspensk  Cemetery  and  in  the  Syenny 
Row.  We  are  pressing  them.  They  Ve 
begun  guerilla  attacks.' 

*Are  there  many  of  them?' 

The  young  fellow  chuckled. 

'They  have  n't  reported  that  to  us.' 

'No,  of  course  not,  but — ' 

Victor  Sergey evich  became  confused. 

'  The  most  important  thing  is  that  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  steel  mills  at  all,' 
said  the  young  fellow,  changing  again 
to  a  serious  tone.  'One  provocation 
after  another.  Well,  we  '11  get  out  of  it 
some  way  or  other.' 

In  the  corner  room,  where  the  com- 
mittee was  in  session,  the  smoke  hung 
so  thick  that  at  first  Victor  Sergeyevich 
could  see  only  the  general  outlines  of 
the  figures  sitting  in  the  chairs.  A 
samovar  was  puffing  on  a  card-table, 
and  glasses  stood  around  it,  with 
cigarette-butts  soaking  in  the  saucers. 
A  slanting  ray  of  the  sun  fell  directly  on 
the  chairman's  back,  gilding  his  di- 
sheveled hair  and  glinting  on  the  bell 
which  he  held  in  his  hard,  muscular 
hand. 

Victor  Sergeyevich  dropped  down  on 
the  arm  of  a  divan,  hoping  that  he 
would  not  be  noticed.  But  the  chair- 
man's eyes  found  him  there. 

'Pardon  me  just  a  moment,'  he  said, 
interrupting  a  speaker.  'Comrade 
Voroshilin,  please  go  to  the  agitation 
room  and  make  up  an  appeal.  They  '11 
tell  you  what  it  is  all  about.' 

At  the  agitation  room  Voroshilin  was 
told  that  an  armored  train  was  ordered 
from  the  nearest  military  centre  and 
was  due  that  evening.  This  infor- 
mation brought  him  very  little  com- 
fort. 

'Things  must  be  pretty  serious,'  he 
thought  to  himself. 


V 

When  our  mind  is  conscious  of  the 
crude  realities,  the  hidden  strings  of  the 
heart  are  mute.  But  when  we  peer  into 
the  secrets  that  lie  beyond  the  white 
gates  of  thought,  when  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  between  life  and  death,  we 
cannot  but  hear  the  palpitating  undula- 
tions of  the  Ultimate  Horror. 

When  Victor  Sergeyevich  was  going 
to  the  station  with  Nikitin  to  meet  the 
armored  train,  he  leaned  over  to  his 
colleague  and  shouted  into  his  ear  so 
that  his  voice  would  be  heard  over  the 
roar  of  the  rushing  automobile:  'I  feel 
as  though  I  were  asleep  and  would  soon 
awake.' 

Nikitin  burst  out  into  a  laugh. 

'This  is  no  time  to  sleep,  man.' 

At  the  station,  Voroshilin  dragged 
Nikitin  into  the  restaurant.  'Let  's 
have  some  tea.  You  know,  I  have  just 
realized  — No,  I  have  n't  realized,  but 
I  have  had  an  overmastering  feeling 
that  the  end  is  near.' 

'You  mean  that  you  will  die?' 

' No,  that  is  not  it.  Imagine  that  back 
of  you  is  a  living  garland  of  ancestors, 
running  back  over  generations,  a  stream 
of  their  deeds,  thoughts,  moods,  suffer- 
ings, joys  —  My  family  — ' 

'Look  out,  Voroshilin,'  said  Nikitin, 
interrupting  him.  'You  seem  to  be 
obsessed  to-day  with  your  family  and 
your  ancestors.' 

'  Wait  —  So,  behind  you  is  a  whole 
sea  of  life  and  passion.  And  you  are 
also  a  drop  of  that  sea,  but  the  last 
drop.  Do  you  understand?  The  last 
drop  of  that  magic  stream  — ' 

'Well?' 

'And  so  I  peer  into  the  darkness  be- 
fore me,  and  I  see  —  No,  I  really  feel 
the  cold  breath  of  an  abyss.  I  gaze  into 
it,  I  hang  over  it.  The  moment  may 
come  when  the  past  which  is  behind  me 
may  break.  Thin  thread  that  it  is,  it  is 
still  holding  me.  But  it  breaks,  and  I 
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fall  into  the  abyss,  and  my  heart  bursts 
like  a  soap  bubble  blown  into  the  air  — ' 

*A11  that  is  nerves,  Voroshilin,'  said 
Nikitin.  *The  trouble  with  you,  the 
intelligentsia,  is  that  a  whirlwind  is  too 
much  for  you.  You  Ve  got  to  pull 
yourself  together.' 

Voroshilin  looked  at  him  earnestly 
and  sadly,  and  said:  *That 's  just  what 
I  am  trying  to  do,  Nikitin.' 

The  sunset  was  still  red  in  the  west, 
but  the  eastern  portion  of  the  sky  was 
already  enveloped  in  the  gloomy  dusk 
of  an  autumn  evening.  Lamps  twinkled 
along  the  tracks  that  ran  out  into  the 
night.  Black,  heavy  locomotives  moved 
to  and  fro,  puffing  and  rumbling  along. 
Guards  walked  back  and  forth  along 
the  platform,  stamping  heavily,  their 
rifles  jingling  occasionally.  A  monoto- 
nous click  came  in  a  continuous  stream 
from  the  telegraph  room. 

Suddenly  the  station  bell  began  to 
ring,  and  its  sounds  drowned  the 
rumble  of  the  moving  locomotives  and 
the  echo  of  the  far-off  shots. 

*The  train  has  left  the  station,'  said 
Voroshilin  to  himself,  and  stepped  into 
the  small  park  back  of  the  station. 

To-morrow,  a  day  of  blood  and 
vengeance,  rose  clear  in  his  inflamed 
imagination.  A  numbing  weakness 
came  over  him.  He  dropped  down  on  a 
broken  bench.  Over  his  head,  the  half- 
bare  branches  of  an  old  linden  were 
droning  a  monotonous  ditty.  An  icy 
fragment  of  the  moon  gazed  at  him 
through  the  nettings  of  branches.  And 
suddenly  he  experienced  an  overpower- 
ing longing  for  the  old  world  that  was 
so  near  and  dear  to  him,  the  world  of 
Turgenev's  idyllic  villages,  of  Chekhov's 
stories,  with  their  fading  romances  of 
unuttered  love. 

He  rose  from  the  bench,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  inwardly  irradiated  by  these 
reminiscences,  moved  briskly  down  the 
path.  What  if  this  old  crumbling  world 
is  a  crime  before  mankind,  a  dying 


world,  doomed  to  dissolution?  That 
world  is  his  past.  It  might  not  have  had 
a  reason  for  being,  but  there  was  an  in- 
expressible joy  in  it. 

From  the  very  depth  of  his  heart 
welled  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  that 
which  lay  behind  and  which  only  a  few 
hours  before  seemed  buried  forever. 

Then  suddenly  a  sensation  of  terror 
filled  Voroshilin,  as  if  the  ground  began 
to  sway  under  his  feet.  It  was  that  fear- 
ful sensation  which  comes  to  a  drunk- 
ard when  he  first  realizes  that  he  is  in 
the  power  of  a  dark,  elemental  force, 
against  which  his  mind  is  helpless,  his 
will  powerless. 

With  a  feeling  of  shame,  that  pierced 
his  whole  being  with  acute  pain,  Voro- 
shilin stood  at  the  dark  end  of  the  street. 
Like  a  moving  fan,  the  fallen  leaves 
were  twirling  along  the  station  plat- 
form. His  glance  traveled  from  their 
dull,  ruddy  shimmer  to  the  gray  rows  of 
houses,  that  ran  back  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  city,  exhaling  endless,  unr 
lieved  boredom,  behind  which  there  wa 
neither  life  nor  thought. 

And  as  if  seeking  a  way  out  of  th 
flood  of  thoughts  that  had  rushed  over 
him,  with  a  sudden  realization  that  th 
last  and  decisive  act  of  his  life  was  just 
about  to  unfold  itself,  Voroshilin  raised 
his  head. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  dark 
figure  in  the  gaping  frame  of  a  window 
in  the  house  across  the  way.  Then  h 
detected  other  figures,  motionless  in  th 
windows,  on  the  roof,  on  the  heav 
awning.  Involuntarily  he  flung  himsel 
back,  still  not  comprehending  what  was 
before  him,  but  feeling  with  his  whole 
being  that  he  stood  in  the  face  of  tha 
Ultimate  Horror,  which  is  as  old  as  th 
world,  and  from  the  sight  of  whic 
man  and  mole  alike  flee  precipitately  i 
an  indescribable  terror. 

Dark  rifles  were  pointing  at  him  fro 
above.  His  first  impulse  was  to  run,  bu 
something  stopped  him.  It  was  a  slow 
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but  commanding  motion  of  a  hand  in 
one  of  the  windows. 

*An  ambush!'  The  word  was  Hke  a 
blinding  streak  of  lightning,  as  it  flashed 
through  his  brain. 

He  realized  that  someone,  who  was  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy,  was  showing 
him  the  way  to  escape.  A  mad  longing 
for  life  rose  in  him.  Cautiously,  with 
the  noiseless  gait  of  a  stealing  dog,  he 
began  to  move  forward,  along  the 
street,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  hand  that  granted  him  his 
life. 

At  that  moment  the  rumble  of  the 
approaching  train  reached  his  ears.  A 
wave  of  despair  rushed  over  him  out  of 
the  fearful  roar  and  rattle  of  the  steel 
monster.  He  was  still  moving  on,  the 
muscles  of  his  legs  contracted  and  ex- 
panded in  greedy  springs;  his  eyes 
glanced  quickly  at  each  turn  and  twist 
of  the  way,  seeking  a  place  of  safety, 
but  in  his  soul  the  struggle  was  over. 

And  when,  like  a  pendulum  that  had 
lost  its  power  of  vibration,  he  stopped 
still,  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  inundate 
him  as  sunlight  plays  on  a  cornfield  after 
a  storm.  That  light  burst  out  into  a 
conflagration  of  frenzied  triumph,  when 
he  threw  up  his  head,  pressed  his  lips 
together,  and  made  the  first  step  back 
toward  the  approaching  roar  of  the 
armored  train. 

Then  he  began  to  run.  He  no  longer 
felt  the  weight  of  his  body:  it  was  as  if 
he  flew  through  the  air.  He  was  trem- 
bling all  over  with  the  proud  joy  of 
victory,  carried  on  by  the  exultation  of 
a  struggle  such  as  he  had  never  before 
known  and  in  which  there  could  be  no 
defeat.  Not  for  an  instant  did  the 
thought  occur  to  him  that  he  was  doing 
a  deed  of  heroism,  that  he  was  saving 
hundreds  of  lives.  He  only  knew  that 
his  act  was  a  communion  with  the 
blessed  joys  of  eternity,  which  shim- 
mered with  millions  of  human  lives. 

Silence  became  unbearable.  Not  a 
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person  at  the  station  could  have  heard 
him,  but  he  stretched  forward  his 
hands  and  shouted  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  desperate  appeal :  *  Comrades ! ' 

As  if  by  command,  shots  came  from 
two  windows.  He  did  not  hear  the 
shots,  did  not  see  the  tongues  of  flame. 
But  suddenly  the  pavement  sprang 
away  from  him,  then  recoiled  back  with 
a  fearful  blow  against  his  feet,  and  final- 
ly dragged  him  on  into  the  unknown. 

Nikitin  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, exulting  in  the  strength  which 
emanated  from  the  huge  armored  train, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  shots  be- 
hind the  station.  For  a  moment  he 
could  not  move,  but  men  were  already 
jumping  from  the  train,  their  rifles 
clenched  tightly. 

*Who  is  firing  there?*  asked  a  tall 
man  in  a  fur  cap,  running  over  to  Niki- 
tin. *Are  you  the  commandant?* 

*  No,  I  am  a  committeeman.  And  you  ? ' 
A  new  salvo  came  from  behind  the 

station,  and  Nikitin  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer  to  his  question. 

*  Comrades,'  he  shouted,  suddenly 
realizing  the  situation.  'An  ambush!' 

The  tall  man  in  a  fur  cap  ran  back  to 
the  train. 

'Comrades!  Over  to  the  other  side! 
Comrades,  detrain  on  the  other  side!' 

Small  groups  of  soldiers  sprang  from 
the  train,  hastily  preparing  for  action. 

Nikitin's  voice  could  be  heard  from 
the  other  side  of  the  station:  'Down! 
On  the  ground ! ' 

Everything  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  chaos  of  the  first  encounter 
of  the  two  forces. 

Only  when  electric  lights  flared  up 
over  the  square,  those  advancing  from 
the  station  saw  at  a  distance,  in  the  zone 
of  fire,  a  man  prone  on  the  pavement. 

Motionless  and  inexpressibly  digni- 
fied in  his  calm,  he  lay  there,  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  starry  abyss, 
the  secrets  of  which  hold  terror  only  for 
the  living. 
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BY  EMIL  LEDNER 


[The  memories  of  Caruso  hy  his  European  manager^  the  first  installment  of  which  we 
printed  in  our  issue  of  April  15,  are  concluded  in  the  following  article.] 


From  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  14, 18,  23 
(Radical  Liberal  Daily) 


An  artist  who  spends  nearly  his  entire 
life  in  travel  naturally  loses  interest  in 
the  places  he  visits.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, Caruso  was  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  city  where  he  chanced  to  be. 
That  exception  was  Hamburg.  I  always 
informed  him  in  May  of  our  coming 
season's  circuit;  but  during  the  previous 
winter  he  would  write  repeatedly  to 
inquire,  with  lively  interest,  whether  I 
was  not  forgetting  *Ambourgo.'  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  was  because 
Hamburg  reminded  him  of  his  beloved 
Naples,  or  whether  pleasant  social  con- 
nections made  him  welcome  a  return. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  the  Palace 
Hotel,  where  we  always  stopped.  The 
same  apartment  invariably  awaited 
him,  arranged  precisely  as  when  he  left 
it  the  year  before.  He  was  a  perfect 
fool  about  children,  and  had  taken  the 
two  tiny  daughters  of  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor to  his  heart.  He  exchanged 
post  cards  with  them  during  the  winter, 
sang  little  songs  to  them  in  his  recep- 
tion room,  played  short  scenes  from 
Italian  farces  for  them,  performed  con- 
jurer's tricks  for  their  entertainment, 
and  when  in  Berlin  almost  pillaged  the 
toyshops  along  Friedrichstrasse  in  their 
behalf.  Every  year  he  gave  a  conjurer's 
entertainment  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  mine  host,  at  which  he  always 
exhibited  a  number  of  new  tricks. 

He  also  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
manager  of  the  Hamburg  Opera  House, 
and  for  a  little  restaurant  in  that  city, 
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although  he  ordinarily  paid  slight  atten- 
tion to  what  he  ate.  For  some  reason  he 
seemed  to  feel  happier  and  more  at  ease 
in  Hamburg  than  elsewhere.  This  spirit 
manifested  itself  even  in  his  relations 
with  the  members  of  the  cast.  Ham- 
burg, furthermore,  was  his  *  first  night' 
city,  where  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
Germany  in  Lucia,  Tosca,  and  Martha. 

Another  city  has  the  unhappy  emi- 
nence of  being  the  scene  of  Caruso's 
solitary  artistic  failure.  While  he  was 
alive,  I  did  not  feel  free  to  puncture  the 
Budapest  legend,  and  to  let  the  real 
facts  be  known.  Since  his  death  I  have 
read  articles  in  prominent  newspapers, 
confirming  again  the  legendary  inter-  j 
pretation  of  the  affair,  fourteen  years 
after  it  occurred.  One  writer  said :  *It 
was  not  Caruso,  but  the  Budapest  au- 
dience that  failed  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion.' But  to-day  I  can  frankly  say  that 
Caruso  really  failed  as  Radames  at 
Budapest;  and  failed  for  a  good  reason. 
We  both  agreed  to  that  by  the  end  of 
the  third  act.  It  was  a  horrible  night. 

From  time  to  time  there  formed  in 
Caruso's  larynx,  which  an  eminent 
Berlin  specialist  once  characterized  as  a 
'miracle  of  God,'  little  deformities  that 
had  to  be  removed  by  surgery.  These 
operations  were  not  dangerous,  but 
after  them  Caruso  could  not  sing  for  a 
considerable  period.  Such  an  operation 
had  been  performed  by  a  Milan  surgeon 
some  months  before  Caruso's  appear- 
ance at  Budapest.  During  the  rehears- 
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als  in  that  city  he  merely  *  pantomimed/ 
something  that  was  not  his  usual  prac- 
tice. He  was  sparing  his  voice  to  the 
utmost.  On  the  evening  that  he  was  to 
sing  he  was  exceedingly  nervous.  That 
was  always  the  case,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion his  unconquerable  stage  fright  was 
worse  than  usual.  He  always  dreaded 
the  magnificent  *  Celeste  Aida'  in  the 
first  act,  but  usually  overcame  this 
feeling  as  soon  as  he  began  to  sing 
and  established  contact  with  his  audi- 
ence. However,  at  Budapest  this  did 
not  occur.  He  did  not  feel  sure  of  him- 
self; he  did  not  let  himself  out;  and  he 
omitted  certain  artifices  that  less  emi- 
nent artists  are  wont  to  use  on  such 
occasions.  His  stage  fright  afi'ected  his 
throat,  the  public  refused  to  warm  up, 
and  *  Celeste  Aida '  was  an  utter  failure. 
It  was  received  with  chilly  silence. 

The  moment  it  was  over,  Caruso  was 
unsparing  in  self-criticism.  He  shouted 
to  me  in  the  wings  an  unrepeatable 
French  word.  He  tried  to  recover  in  the 
third  act,  and  made  a  still  worse  failure. 
He  struggled  to  make  his  throat  re- 
spond by  main  force,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. His  nervousness  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence increased  and  the  Nile  act  also 
fell  dead.  That  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
evening.  The  last  act  dragged  out 
wearily  to  its  end.  Caruso  knew  that 
he  had  failed.  Convinced  that  the 
whole  night  was  a  disaster,  he  made  no 
further  effort  and,  as  he  said  to  me  later, 
only  tried  *  to  get  the  thing  over  as  soon 
as  possible.' 

We  at  once  started  a  publicity  cam- 
paign. We  were  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  were  to  play  in 
Vienna  immediately  thereafter.  The 
Budapest  failure  must  at  all  costs  be 
covered  up  and  represented  as  a  success. 
Since  it  was  not  permissible  for  Caruso 
to  fail,  the  world  was  made  to  believe 
that  the  audience  failed;  that  Caruso 
sang  wonderfully  to  people  who  could 
not  appreciate  him.  And  this  sugges- 


tive  legend  survived  fourteen  years  — 
until  after  his  death ! 

Only  three  days  intervened  between 
his  Budapest  and  Vienna  appearances. 
This  interval  was  devoted  to  constant 
practice.  When  Caruso  stepped  upon 
the  stage  at  the  Austrian  capital  as 
RadameSy  all  his  confidence  had  re- 
turned. He  had  recovered  himself  and 
his  voice,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  the  public  culminated  in  a  tremen- 
dous ovation.  The  truth  is,  that 
Vienna  was  always  only  too  happy  to 
demonstrate  against  Budapest. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  speak 
of  Caruso's  stage  successes;  but  I  am 
tempted  to  contrast  with  his  Budapest 
experience  his  first  appearance  in  that 
part  at  Berlin.  He  was  in  splendid  form, 
and  when  he  sang  *  Celeste  Aida,'  rising 
exultantly  and  without  an  eff'ort  to  the 
highest  note,  and  perfectly  certain  of 
his  eff'ect,  something  rare  occurred.  He 
was  interrupted  by  the  irrepressible  en- 
thusiasm of  his  audience.  But  that  was 
only  a  prelude  to  what  followed. 

The  third  act  was  truly  extraordi- 
nary, a  real  episode  in  operatic  history. 
Destinn  as  Atduy  and  Caruso  as  Ra- 
dameSy  attained  an  eff'ect  that  any  music 
lover  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  will  never  forget.  Both  dis- 
played in  the  great  duet  a  power  and  a 
perfection  that  seemed  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  human  melody,  and  to  rise  to 
the  divine.  The  perfect  accord  of  these 
two  glorious  voices;  their  union,  part- 
ing, and  reunion;  their  mutual  rivalry 
in  beauty  and  mastery;  the  perfect  sup- 
port that  each  gave  the  other,  were  of 
such  marvelous  beauty,  such  indescrib- 
able perfection,  that  the  eff'ect  was 
unique. 

What  followed  after  the  duet,  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  was  not 
applause,  not  an  ordinary  outburst  of 
enthusiasm,  but  a  paroxysm.  I  saw  the 
audience,  which  packed  the  house  to  the 
roof,  rise  like  a  single  person.  I  heard 
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thousands  of  people  shouting  and 
stamping  their  feet.  They  did  not|call 
*  Caruso!'  'Destinn!'  They  merely 
howled  and  roared.  I  lost  count  of  the 
number  of  times  the  artists  were  called 
before  the  curtain.  The  duet  in  the 
fourth  act  —  the  prison  scene  —  was 
equally  magnificent,  and  was  received 
by  the  audience  with  the  same  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm.  During  my  life  I 
have  heard  Caruso  sing  many,  many 
times,  in  many,  many  cities;  but  I  nev- 
er witnessed  another  evening  like  that 
first  presentation  of  Aida  in  Berlin. 

Aside  from  his  art  Caruso  was  not 
altogether  an  easy  man  to  deal  with. 
He  was  a  peculiar  combination  of  great- 
ness and  pettiness.  The  unpredictable 
Neapolitan  traits  of  his  character  were 
often  irritating  and  embarrassing.  His 
education  was  scanty.  During  all  the 
years  that  I  spent  with  him  I  never  saw 
a  book  in  his  hand.  I  never  was  able  to 
persuade  him  to  visit  a  museum  or  a 
picture  gallery,  and  rarely  a  theatre. 
The  notable  sights  that  strangers  cross 
the  ocean  to  see  had  not  the  slightest 
interest  for  him. 

Yet  he  was  a  man  of  keen,  though 
narrow,  interests.  He  had  the  bearing 
and  manner  of  a  great,  popular,  ad- 
mired artist;  but  he  never  posed.  He 
possessed  much  native  tact,  and  excel- 
lent taste  in  dress.  He  combined  with  a 
certain  practical  shrewdness  a  masterful, 
arbitrary  disposition,  and  was  immov- 
able once  his  mind  was  made  up.  He 
could  be  cordial  and  kind,  and  consid- 
erate for  the  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
others;  but  he  could  also  be  immensely 
unjust.  A  person  who  quarreled  with 
him  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  He 
never  would  admit  that  he  was  wrong, 
no  matter  what  his  refusal  to  do  so 
might  cost. 

Living  with  him  daily  and  being  con- 
stantly in  his  society,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  a  sin- 
gle word  of  German,  made  excessively 


heavy  demands  upon  a  person's  head, 
nerves,  patience,  and  endurance.  When 
his  morning's  practice  was  over,  his 
mail  of  fifty  or  sixty  letters  disposed  of, 
an  hour's  walk  from  his  hotel  through 
one  of  the  business  streets  over,  and  the 
Corriere  delta  Sera,  which  he  must  have 
daily,  hastily  read,  then  the  day's  busi- 
ness was  finished,  and  he  dawdled 
away  the  remainder  of  his  time  with 
artificial  efforts  to  fill  out  the  emptiness 
of  his  life.  Among  his  devices  for  this 
purpose  were:  pasting  snapshots  and 
photographs  in  an  album;  playing  an 
extraordinarily  dull  Italian  card-game, 
which  I  never  learned  and  in  which  th 
most  outrageous  cheater  won;  listening 
to  German  stories  whose  point  he  could 
not  understand,  and  telling  Italia 
stories  whose  point  no  German  coul 
understand;  visiting  the  movies,  an 
the  like.  When  these  were  exhauste 
Caruso  would  become  irritable,  an 
something  new  must  be  invented  t 
amuse  him. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  in 
terest  Caruso  in  anything  outside  h' 
art.  He  was  kind  and  considerate;  bu 
he  simply  did  not  respond.  This  showe 
itself  in  social  intercourse.  At  rece 
tions  and  parties  he  could  seldom  carry 
on  a  regular  conversation.  Although 
every  precaution  was  made  to  surroun'^ 
him  with  people  conversant  with  Frenc 
and  Italian,  we  never  succeeded  i 
making  him  a  social  success.  Instead  o 
talking,  Caruso  preferred  to  draw  cari 
catures,  at  which  he  was  exceedingly 
clever,  or  to  write  autographs,  whic 
everybody  wanted. 

We  always  had  a  critical  time  jus 
before  Caruso  went  on  the  stage.  H 
suffered  fearfully  from  stage  fright 
Every  artist  is  more  or  less  a  victim  o 
this  disease;  but  it  assumed  indescri 
able  dimensions  in  Caruso's  case,  so 
that  he  became  for  the  moment  like  a 
man  bereft  of  reason,  and  the  despair 
of  everybody  associated  with  him.  The 
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number  of  cigarettes  he  smoked  was  the 
thermometer  by  which  I  measured  the 
height  of  his  nervous  temperature.  He 
was  not  normally  a  heavy  smoker,  and 
never  used  cigars.  Days  when  he  did 
not  sing  he  would  smoke  eight  or  ten 
cigarettes.  But  performance  days! 
And  particularly  when  he  was  to  appear 
in  important  parts — A'ida,  Pagliacci, 
Tosca.  From  early  morning  until  the 
close  of  the  performance,  his  room  at 
the  hotel,  and  his  dressing-room  at  the 
theatre,  would  be  a  cloud  of  smoke;  and 
innumerable  cigarette  stubs  would  litter 
his  dressing-table.  After  one  perform- 
ance of  Aida,  at  Berlin,  I  counted  fif- 
teen half-consumed  cigarettes  in  a 
single  saucer.  No  amount  of  advice  or 
persuasion  could  cure  him  of  this  habit. 
Caruso  would  say:  'If  I  cannot  smoke 
I  cannot  sing.  Smoking  is  the  only 
thing  that  calms  my  nerves.' 

His  taste  in  cigarettes  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  first  time  we  were  in  Vienna 
he  discovered  a  brand  manufactured  by 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  Tobacco  Mo- 
nopoly, called  'Sultan.'  These  were 
filled  with  frightful  garbage,  and  used 
mostly  by  porters  and  drivers  of  cheap 
cabs,  because  their  odor  was  intolerable 
except  outdoors.  He  would  buy  huge 
quantities  of  these  to  take  with  him, 
always  laying  in  an  immense  supply  be- 
fore he  left  for  New  York. 

By  chance  Caruso  made  the  acquaint- 
ance at  my  house  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  well-known 
cigarette  factory  in  Berlin.  The  next 
day  he  received  at  his  hotel  a  marvelous 
floral  decoration,  containing  in  its  re- 
cesses a  great  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  expensive  cigarettes.  For  several 
days  he  thought  they  were  fine;  then  he 
began  to  crave  his  horrible  'Sultans.' 

Caruso's  pocket  flasks,  as  well  as  his 
cigarettes,  served  as  a  barometer  to 
measure  his  agitation  before  going  on 
the  stage.  He  would  have  drinks  con- 
cocted in  the  dressing-room,  and  placed 


in  four  or  five  little  bottles.  Each  of 
his  stage  costumes  contained  a  small 
concealed  pocket  which  he  could  easily 
reach  with  his  hand.  Each  pocket  con- 
tained one  of  these  tiny  flasks.  When- 
ever he  became  agitated,  or  fancied 
that  his  throat  was  dry,  he  would  turn 
his  back  to  the  audience  and  drain  one 
of  these  tiny  bottles,  often  using  a  pause 
in  a  song  for  this  purpose.  Many  eve- 
nings the  little  bottles  would  have  to  be 
filled  repeatedly,  and  on  other  evenings 
the  supply  would  be  scarcely  touched. 

Naturally  his  employment  of  this 
'elixir'  on  the  stage  did  not  escape 
observation,  and  during  the  early  years 
created  great  curiosity.  Caruso  did  not 
like  to  have  it  talked  about.  I  am  at 
liberty  now  to  disclose  the  formula.  It 
consisted  of  five  drops  of  aniseed  oil, 
which  he  had  specially  prepared  by  a 
pharmacist,  mixed  with  lukewarm 
water  about  an  hour  before  the  per- 
formance began.  To  this  was  added 
orange  juice  filtered  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  a  tiny  pinch  of  ordinary  table  salt. 
I  place  the  recipe  at  the  disposal  of  all 
stage  artists,  though  I  do  not  guarantee 
its  special  value. 

Days  when  Caruso  was  to  appear, 
utter  silence  must  be  preserved  in  his 
vicinity;  even  a  loudly  spoken  word 
tortured  him.  For  breakfast  and  din- 
ner he  ate  very  lightly,  of  easily  digested 
food.  After  drinking  two  cups  of  camo- 
mile tea,  he  would  sally  forth  about 
five  o'clock  to  the  theatre.  As  soon  as 
he  had  established  contact  with  his 
audience,  his  stage  fright  disappeared; 
even  though  he  received  no  applause,  he 
was  conscious  at  once  of  a  sympathetic 
reception. 

Caruso  showed  from  our  first  meeting 
a  personal  liking  for  me,  that  in  the 
course  of  years  ripened  into  genuine 
friendship.  During  our  early  acquaint- 
ance we  had  no  financial  relations. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was 
his  employer,  and  I  acted  merely  as  its 
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authorized  representative,  though  with 
wide  discretionary  powers.  But  before 
his  first  contract  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  expired,  he  told  me 
that  when  it  was  renewed  he  had  de- 
cided to  reserve  for  himself  complete 
right  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he 
thought  best  for  Europe,  and  asked  me 
whether  in  that  case  I  would  engage 
him  for  his  European  tours.  Incident- 
ally he  wished  several  new  concessions. 
Naturally  I  told  him  at  once  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  such  a  contract. 
Thereupon  we  concluded  an  engage- 
ment for  several  years,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  he  arrange  matters  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  A 
few  weeks  later  this  was  accomplished. 

Following  closely  the  wording  of  his 
American  contract,  I  was  to  decide  the 
time,  place,  number  of  appearances, 
repertoire,  rehearsals,  and  all  similar 
items  of  his  European  tours;  to  pay 
him  a  fixed  sum  in  dollars;  to  guarantee 
him  a  maximum  and  minimum  number 
of  appearances;  and  to  advance  him  an- 
nually a  certain  part  of  his  honorarium. 
Previously  Caruso  had  paid  all  of  his 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  I  now 
consented,  at  his  request,  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  himself  and  his  attendants 
while  in  Europe,  no  matter  what  their 
character.  That  was  not  only  a  new 
and  a  burdensome  provision,  but,  as  I 
fully  realized,  one  that  might  be  abused. 
Caruso  really  had  an  excellent  head  for 
business.  At  that  time,  however,  I 
would  have  consented  to  even  more 
than  that.  Although  during  our  subse- 
quent business  relations,  extending 
over  many  years,  I  felt  that  I  was  some- 
times imposed  upon;  although  Caruso's 
expenses  grew  larger  with  every  season; 
although  there  were  weeks  when  he 
never  had  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
et while  I  was  spending  lavishly  in  his 
behalf  —  I  never  regretted  that  clause 
in  our  agreement. 

Many  seasons  passed  without  a  sin- 


gle unfortunate  incident.  Then  there 
would  come  periods  when  Caruso 
seemed  persecuted  by  fate.  During  the 
earlier  months  of  1912  we  had  a  *  Black 
Hand'  episode.  A  gang  of  Italians  in 
New  York  tried  to  extort  money  from 
Caruso  by  means  of  threatening  letters. 
This  lasted  for  several  weeks.  He  was 
under  special  police  protection,  and 
private  detectives  accompanied  him  on 
the  street,  until  the  conspiracy  was 
broken  up. 

Another  season,  we  had  just  stepped 
into  the  street  one  afternoon,  following 
a  piano  recital  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House,  and  were  starting  for  our  hotel, 
when  we  were  confronted  by  a  crowd  of 
men  filling  the  whole  Ringstrasse.  It 
was  some  sort  of  political  demonstra- 
tion. Caruso  was  recognized.  He  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  half- 
grown  roughs,  who  shook  their  fists  and 
shouted  at  him:  *Dds  is  ja  der  KatzU 
macher  derjeden  Tag  30,000  Kronen  auf- 
frissV  —  *This  is  the  dago  that  eats  up 
30,000  crowns  every  day.' 

We  had  an  even  more  exciting  and 
dangerous  incident  in  Munich.  It  was 
during  a  performance  of  La  Boheme, 
right  after  the  third  act.  Caruso  had 
had  a  great  success  and  had  been  called 
before  the  curtain.  Just  as  he  stepped 
back  upon  the  stage,  a  heavy  piece  of 
iron  fell  from  aloft;  it  struck  him  with 
full  force  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
knocked  him  down.  Several  artists  and 
theatre  attendants  carried  him  to  his 
dressing-room.  He  was  laid,  still  un- 
conscious, upon  a  couch.  One  can  well 
understand  the  commotion  this  pro- 
duced. Everyone,  from  the  manager 
down,  crowded  into  the  room.  The 
theatre  physician  was  called  immedi- 
ately, but  could  not  restore  Caruso  to 
consciousness.  This  lasted  some  twenty 
minutes.  We  consulted  how  to  explain 
the  omission  of  the  fourth  act  to  the  | 
public.  A  little  later  Caruso  came  to, 
and  pointed  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
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with  the  words:  *  Teste  duro*  —  *Hard 
head.'  And  a  moment  later  he  ex- 
claimed: *Je  chante  a  tout  prix.' 

We  waited  a  little  longer.  Caruso  re- 
covered, but  could  play  his  part  only  by 
an  immense  expenditure  of  effort.  We 
promptly  decided  to  change  the  fourth 
act,  so  that  he  should  appear  first 
seated  at  the  deathbed  of  Mimi  and 
remain  seated  throughout  the  act.  Al- 
though the  local  management  and  the 
other  artists  were  convinced  that  the 
thing  was  merely  an  accident,  Caruso 
always  believed  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  kill  him,  and  thought  he 
knew  its  author. 

The  best  Berlin  newspapers  never 
open  their  columns  to  the  personal  ad- 
vertising of  artists,  and  devote  little 
space  to  theatre  gossip  in  any  form. 
But  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Munich,  Ham- 
burg, Budapest,  and  other  places,  this 
kind  of  publicity  is  much  cultivated, 
and  whole  columns  of  the  newspapers 
are  devoted  to  it.  The  demand  for 
information  regarding  Caruso's  per- 
sonality and  private  life  and  habits 
naturally  led  to  much  exaggeration  and 
invention.  His  three  attendants  —  his 
valet,  his  costume  man,  who  always  at- 
tended him  at  the  theatre  and  took  full 
charge  of  his  five  big  property-trunks, 
and  his  rehearsal  partner  —  became  *a 
princely  suite.'  His  little  apartment  of 
two  rooms,  and  the  three  rooms  for  his 
attendants,  each  about  as  large  and 
pretentious  as  a  tailor's  repair-shop,  be- 
came *a  suite  of  apartments.'  His 
*  private  physician,'  his  *  polyglot  secre- 
tary,' and  his  Veteran  tourist-guide,' 
were  mere  fancies  of  imaginative  re- 
porters. 

There  was  no  limit  to  their  thirst  for 
sensation.  At  Budapest,  German  and 
Hungarian  newspapers  rivaled  each 
other  in  the  invention  of  sensational 
and  fantastic  anecdotes  about  Caruso. 
Finally,  not  content  with  the  modest 
material  he  aflforded,  they  began  to 


devote  space  to  me.  One  Hungarian 
newspaper  reported:  *  Enrico  Caruso's 
impresario,  like  the  ambassador  of  a 
Great  Power,  adorned  with  countless 
decorations  and  orders,  appeared  in  a 
box  during  the  performance.  Those  in- 
timate with  him  relate  that  he  carries 
with  him  constantly  a  casket  contain- 
ing scarf  pins  presented  to  him  by 
princely  personages.'  I  was  never  in 
the  main  body  of  the  Budapest  Opera 
House.  My  *  countless  decorations' 
consist  of  two  little  crosses  that  make  a 
most  modest  display,  and  I  have  never 
owned  a  scarfpin  in  my  life. 

This  constant  discussion  of  Caruso 
in  the  newspapers  and  in  private  circles 
eventually  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
a  great  self-advertiser.  That  was  utter- 
ly unjust.  His  advertising  came  of  it- 
self, without  any  effort  on  his  part  or  on 
mine.  When  he  arrived  in  a  large  city, 
a  battery  of  movie  cameras  was  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  gathered  at  the  station  to 
catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  sing- 
er. Groups  of  curious  spectators  con- 
stantly loitered  around  the  entrance 
and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels  where  he 
stayed.  Porters  and  theatre  attendants 
had  difficulty  opening  a  way  for  him 
when  he  went  to  the  theatre  in  the 
morning  for  his  rehearsal,  and  when  he 
left  two  hours  later.  Even  in  blase 
Berlin,  the  crowd  was  so  large  when  he 
left  the  Opera  House  at  night  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  special  police- 
men to  open  the  way  to  his  automobile. 

Nothing  of  that  sort  was  paid  for, 
yet  it  was  advertising.  Often,  after  a 
successful  evening,  we  had  fairly  to 
beg  the  people  in  the  streets  to  move 
aside  enough  to  let  our  automobile 
pass.  At  Hamburg  and  Vienna,  I  have 
observed  crowds  of  people  hastening  at 
full  speed  from  the  stage  entrance  to 
the  neighboring  hotel,  to  join  the 
throng  of  hundreds  already  waiting 
there,  where  they  would  stand  in  the 
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cold  October  night  air  until  midnight, 
staring  at  Caruso's  brightly  lighted 
chamber  on  the  second  floor.  When  we 
were  traveling,  people  constantly  loi- 
tered past  our  railway  compartment  in 
order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous 
singer.  These  thousands  and  thousands 
of  admirers  were  our  only  advertise- 
ment. And  such  advertisements  are 
many  times  as  effective  as  those  that 
are  paid  for  and  appear  in  print.  I 
can  say  with  assurance  that,  during  his 
entire  career,  Caruso  did  not  pay  as 
much  for  publicity  as  is  spent  in  a 
single  season  to  launch  a  new  actor  or 
actress  upon  the  Berlin  stage. 

In  this  connection  I  may  relate  an 
incident  illustrating  the  spontaneous 
character  of  Caruso's  fame.  After 
the  close  of  the  New  York  season, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  tour  through  the 
larger  cities  of  America.  One  year, 
however,  they  ventured  an  '  excursion ' 
to  Paris,  where  they  played  twenty 
times  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre.  Ca- 
ruso sang  only  during  the  first  ten 
representations;  but  the  other  members 
of  the  really  distinguished  company 
played  throughout  the  season,  and  a 
very  eminent  tenor  was  substituted  for 
Caruso  for  the  performances  in  which 
he  did  not  appear. 

Two  days  after  the  tickets  were 
placed  on  sale,  the  fact  was  extensively 
advertised  that  thereafter  tickets  for 
the  first  ten  performances  would  be 
sold  only  to  persons  who  likewise  pur- 
chased tickets  for  the  same  seats  and 
at  the  same  prices  for  the  last  ten 
performances.  At  first  glance  this  seem- 
ed like  an  effort  to  advertise  Caruso. 
But  that  was  not  the  real  purpose. 
During  the  first  two  days  very  few 
tickets  had  been  sold  for  the  last  ten 
nights.  People  were  interested  only 
in  hearing  Caruso.  So  the  directors 
met  at  the  Hotel  Scribe,  with  all  the 
interested  parties,  and  decided  on  this 


measure.  Their  expenses  were  enor- 
mous in  any  case.  No  profit  could  be 
expected  from  the  enterprise.  Some- 
thing heroic  must  be  done  to  avoid  a 
serious  deficit.  So  this  device  was 
adopted,  and  resulted  in  selling  out  the 
house  for  the  full  twenty  performances. 

I  regard  the  stories  current  of  Caru- 
so's wealth  at  the  time  of  his  death  as 
tremendously  exaggerated.  Responsi- 
ble newspapers  in  Europe  estimated  his 
estate  at  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars. 
I  am  sure  that  Caruso  did  not  receiv 
anything  like  this  sum  during  his  whole 
artistic  career.  On  November  8,  1913, 
I  deposited  Caruso's  will,  witnessed 
in  my  presence  in  conformity  with  the 
German  law,  in  the  *  Department  for 
Testaments  and  Trusts '  of  the  German 
Bank  at  Berlin.  This  will  disposed  of 
something  more  than  seven  million 
lire. 

A  truly  great  man  has  departed  for 
the  Great  Beyond,  for  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  returns.  A 
brilliant  star  in  the  firmament  of  art 
has  been  extinguished.  In  these  brief 
memories  I  have  sought  to  recall  the 
artist  and  the  man  precisely  as  he  was. 
I  have  not  flattered,  extenuated,  or 
exaggerated,  but  have  merely  given 
my  personal  experiences  as  they  were. 
Caruso's  personality  was  too  great, 
too  overpowering,  too  characteristic 
of  himself  alone,  to  be  distorted  or  mis- 
represented by  flattery  or  untruth. 
With  all  his  faults  —  and  who  is  with- 
out them?  —  I  loved  him  deeply,  and 
he  was  a  true  and  loyal  friend  to  me,  a 
good,  kind  friend  torn  away  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  It  was  granted  me  to  be 
his  associate  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  of  his  fame.  As  my  memory 
reviews  more  than  forty  years'  associa- 
tion with  the  stage,  I  feel,  and  many 
will  feel  with  me,  that  to  this  man  may 
truly  be  applied  the  words  of  Hamlet: 
*  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again,' 
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Big  Anatole  had  been  out  of  the  army 
only  about  a  month,  but  as  soon  as  he 
put  on  his  peasant's  jacket  and  got  into 
his  sabots,  he  grew  languid.  He  tried  to 
find  out  why  he  felt  so  queer.  Had  he 
got  the  chills  and  fever  in  the  barn,  or 
had  he  taken  cold  while  he  was  sleeping 
in  the  shade  of  a  walnut  tree?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  something  was  lacking,  and 
yet  he  had  come  back  from  the  war  with 
all  his  arms  and  legs,  and  his  peasant's 
clothes  did  not  bother  him  a  bit.  He 
did  n't  go  out  to  work  the  way  he  used 
to.  He  yawned  and  stretched  and  was 
bored,  and  he  envied  his  neighbor, 
Ernest,  who  sang  and  whistled  like  a 
blackbird. 

It 's  true  that  Ernest,  when  he  came 
back  from  the  fields,  found  a  young  wife 
in  a  white  fichu  running  about  the  house. 
While  Anatole  was  thinking  of  this,  a 
great  light  burst  upon  him.  He  wanted 
a  wife  —  that  was  the  trouble!  And  so, 
timidly,  as  if  by  chance,  he  broached 
the  question  while  he  was  talking  to  his 
father.  Nodose,  at  supper  that  evening. 

*  Making  soup  is  no  work  for  men,' 
said  Anatole.  *It  would  n't  be  a  bad 
idea  to  have  a  wife  around  the  house.' 

The  two  men,  sitting  by  the  fireplace 
with  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  let 
their  words  fall  toward  the  andirons  at 
long,  slow  intervals :  — 

'There  's  'Tiennette,'  said  the  son. 

*The  wheelwright's  daughter?' 

*Yes,  she 's  up-and-coming,  and  she 
has  n't  two  feet  in  the  same  shoe.' 

*Peuh!  What  do  you  care  about  that? 
She  has  n't  a  sou  —  three  or  four  acres 
of  land  at  the  most.' 


'Have  to  see  about  that.  People 
do  say  that  the  wheelwright  has  n't 
any  money.' 

'Look  somewhere  else  if  you  want  a 
wife,'  said  the  old  man  indignantly. 
'Why  not  Deschamps's  daughter? 
There 's  a  fine  girl  for  you,  and  she  has  a 
good  big  dot,  too.  There 's  the  girl  for 
you.' 

*  Tout  de  meme,  we'll  have  to  see 
about  'Tiennette,'  said  Anatole. 

All  that  day,  walking  behind  his 
cart,  he  kept  thinking,  and  sometimes 
he  thought  so  deeply  that  he  did  not  see 
the  field  over  which  he  was  walking,  and 
only  woke  up  when  his  oxen  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow.  The  days  went 
by  and  nothing,  not  even  a  good  glass  of 
wine,  drove  away  the  melancholy.  His 
father  would  n't  hear  him  speak  of 
Etiennette.  And  yet  she  was  a  merry, 
pretty  little  thing,  and  Deschamps's 
daughter  would  n't  be  half  so  well- 
worth  having  in  the  house  as  that  little 
warbler  of  an  Etiennette,  who  sang  and 
ran  about  all  day  long. 

Alas,  it  was  only  too  true  that  the 
wheelwright  could  give  his  daughter 
nothing  but  a  little  land  and  no  money 
at  all.  What  was  there  to  do?  Anatole 
racked  his  brain,  without  turning  out  a 
single  idea  that  was  worth  anything  at 
all,  until  one  afternoon,  coming  home 
unexpectedly,  he  saw  his  father  in  the 
shed,  hiding  a  big  box  behind  a  rabbit 
hutch  in  one  corner.  Though  he  was 
very  much  interested,  he  said  nothing, 
but  drew  back  quietly  without  catching 
his  father's  eye,  for  Anatole  was  by 
nature  a  retiring  youth. 
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The  next  day  he  went  to  the  shed  and 
pulled  back  the  planks.  Throwing  aside 
some  straw,  he  found,  in  a  battered 
old  chest,  an  ancient  portfolio,  which 
he  opened.  Bundles  of  five-franc  notes 
fell  out.  His  mouth  opened  wide  with 
surprise;  and  then,  after  he  had  Ustened 
and  looked  all  around  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  quite  alone,  he  counted  the 
money  slowly  and  carefully. 

Twelve  thousand  francs!  He  had 
twelve  thousand  francs  right  there  in 
his  hand  —  twelve  thousand  francs, 
that  little  limp  bundle  of  dirty,  creased 
rags!  The  same  thing  as  a  new  barn, 
cattle  in  the  pasture,  farming-machines, 
prosperity,  joy,  and  life,  all  shut  up  in 
that  dusty  bundle!  —  And  'Tiennette! 
If  only  'Tiennette  had  that!  After  all, 
did  n't  some  of  the  money  belong  to 
him  ?  Had  his  father  given  him  his  share 
when  his  mother  died?  Well,  then  — 

That  evening  he  met  Etiennette  be- 
hind the  garden  hedge.  They  talked 
and  talked.  You  might  have  thought 
that  they  were  disputing  over  some- 
thing. In  half  a  whisper,  but  very  ener- 
getically, she  kept  pronouncing  cate- 
gorical *  noes. *  *  That  would  bring  us  bad 
luck.' 

But  finally  it  looked  as  though  they 
had  reached  an  imderstanding.  A  kiss 
sealed  the  agreement.  The  shadows 
went  different  ways  into  the  night. 

Pere  Nodose  did  not  go  to  his  hoard 
every  day,  and  he  never  touched  it 
except  to  put  in  a  little  more,  so  that 
little  by  little  the  treasure  grew  there  in 
the  darkness,  like  a  big  turnip  in  the 
ground.  There's  no  doubt  that  it  was 
n't  any  good  to  him.  He  never  took  a 
single  crown.  '  Put  a  stone  in  its  place,' 
La  Fontaine  would  say.  Ha,  my  good 
people,  don't  you  know  what  you 
could  do  with  that  gold?  A  lot  of 
things :  build  a  wing  to  your  house,  buy 
a  fine,  new  carriage  —  yes,  monsieur, 
one  could  have  fine  clothes  like  you 
with  it!  But  there  it  all  lay.  There 


was  all  that  money  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  The  old  fellow  had  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  really  needed  or  wanted. 
The  treasure  was  a  dream  imrealized  — 
in  truth,  the  old  miser  was  a  bit  of  a 
poet. 

So  when  the  day  came  on  which 
Pere  Nodose  found  out  that  his  treasure 
had  disappeared,  —  at  the  same  time 
that  two  rabbits  vanished  from  the 
barnyard,  —  he  was  almost  insane.  He 
ran  about  the  street  shrieking  like  a  man 
wounded  in  battle,  but,  alas,  nobody 
found  the  thief  or  even  the  rabbits. 
No  doubt  it  was  while  they  were  steal- 
ing the  rabbits  that  the  criminals  had 
got  their  hands  upon  the  treasure. 

After  that,  Pere  Nodose  fell  ill.  He 
had  no  taste  for  anything,  until  the 
time  for  sowing  came,  and  his  duty 
toward  the  imperious  earth  called  him 
back  to  himself  and  woke  him  up. 

One  morning  his  son  spoke  to  him. 

*It 's  no  use  talking  about  my  marry- 
ing now.  You 've  let  the  whole  world 
know  that  your  money 's  gone.  That 
was  a  clever  thing  to  do! ' 

The  old  man  hung  his  head  and 
growled,  but  said  nothing. 

*  There's  nobody  but  'Tiennette  will 
marry  me  now;  and  what  does  even  she 
want  with  me,  now  the  money  is  gone?' 

*  Comment?  Quoi?  That  penniless 
chit!  Have  n't  I  told  you  already 
that  —  ' 

*  Penniless?  You  're  mistaken.  Her 
father  will  give  her  seven  or  eight 
thousand,  perhaps  more.' 

Pere  Nodose  was  amazed. 

*  What !  The  wheelwright  has  money? 
Well,  it 's  possible.  He 's  such  a  miser. 
If  what  people  say  is  true,  they  don't 
even  eat  enough  in  that  house.' 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that  he  had 
lost  his  money,  and  the  thought  bowed 
down  his  pretensions.  The  son  insisted. 
The  father  hardly  resisted  any  more, 
and  one  day  he  went  to  talk  business 
with  the  wheelwright. 
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P^re  Nodose,  in  spite  of  his  loss,*' 
talked  big  about  his  lands  and  property, 
and  pretended  to  consider  the  proposal 
with  a  good  deal  of  indifference,  until 
the  wheelwright  modestly  suggested: 
*  If  you  give  your  son  the  field  near  Car- 
rons,  I  will  put  ten  thousand  francs 
into  *Tiennette's  hand.' 

That  sounded  like  business.  The  two 
fathers  reached  an  understanding,  and 
a  month  afterward  the  two  young  peo- 
ple were  married. 

But  what  should  happen  next  month 
but  that  Pere  Nodose,  fumbling  around 
in  his  shed  to  mend  the  planks,  should 
find  the  precious  portfolio,  covered  with 
spider  webs,  it  is  true,  but  with  all  its 
money  intact.  The  queer  thing  was, 
that  his  son  did  not  seem  a  bit  sur- 
prised. 

*I  alway  said  you  did  n't  know  what 
you  were  doing,'  he  told  his  father. 

*PardieuI  They  must  have  dropped 
it  while  they  were  grabbing  my  rabbits, 


the  rascals.  They  just  got  a  look  at  it 
and  that  was  all.' 

He  never  even  suspected  that  his 
son,  after  having  made  way  with  the 
portfolio  and  thus  secured  a  dot  for  his 
fiancee,  had  put  the  treasure  back 
under  the  planks  the  very  day  after  he 
was  married. 

Anatole  had  wanted  to  keep  the 
money,  but  his  wife  would  n't  hear  of  it. 
She  insisted  on  returning  it,  for  in  that 
way  she  had  only  a  little  sin  to  confess, 
just  a  matter  of  a  little  He  —  not  a  very 
big  sin,  especially  for  a  woman.  Not 
nearly  so  big  as  a  theft. 

So  the  old  gentleman  really  lost  noth- 
ing except  the  two  rabbits,  which  his 
son  had  killed  to  make  it  seem  as 
though  thieves  had  been  about  — 
really  a  very  little  sin.  Anatole  did  not 
argue  with  his  wife.  He  was  happy  and 
he  simply  adored  her;  Pere  Nodose, 
radiant  with  delight,  worked  for  both 
of  them  like  four  men  put  together. 
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EARLY  SPRING 

BY  GLADYS  MARY  HAZEL 

[Westminster  Gazette] 

Now  while  the  stars  are  shut  from  sight 

In  gayety  of  blue, 
Come,  take  your  fill  of  earth's  delight 

As  other  creatures  do. 

Even  the  clouds  that  are  swept  along 
Must  smell  the  soil  in  the  breeze. 

The  air  is  shrill  with  cry  and  with  song, 
And  the  buds  are  red  on  the  trees. 

The  walls  of  sense  about  you  spread 
Inclose  you  like  blue  skies : 

You  who  have  seen  the  leaves  fall  dead 
Shall  see  the  new  leaves  rise. 

O  men  who  take  for  sacrament 
Fruit  of  the  vine  and  wheat. 

Shall  you  not  know  a  great  content 
With  the  little  blades  at  your  feet. 
Sprung  from  an  earth  so  sweet? 

*  HEART  AND  BRAIN' 

{The  Genoa  Conference) 

BY  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

[Observer] 

Night-foundered  Heart  had  lost  her 
ways 

Amid  long  strivings  of  good  will. 

Noble  endeavors  come  to  nil. 

And  heaven-high  futilities 

Pursued  in  faith,  with  passion  strong 

To  slay  the  evil,  right  the  wrong. 

Now  wan  and  weary,  faint  and  spent, 

For  some  new  guiding  star  she  gropes; 

To  light  another  vision,  blent 

Of  her  great  will  and  deathless  hopes. 

And  Brain,  grown  bitter  with  the  blows 
He 'd  beat  upon  the  vile  and  base. 
Staggered  before  the  iron  face 
Of  huge,  unconquered  human  woes. 
He  smote  and  smote  and  could  not  see 
What  lacked  his  mighty  energy. 
But  marked  each  stroke  deflected  sheer 
From  armed  ignorance  and  greed 
That  scorned  his  challenges  austere. 
Flouted  the  clarion  of  his  creed. 
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O  generous  Heart,  O  Brain  steel-bright, 
Foregather,  come  together,  rise. 
And  dawn  shall  break  upon  the  night 
Of  your  divided  destinies. 
To  wake  the  weary  soul  of  earth 
Sunk  in  long  impotence  and  dearth. 
When   Reason   mounts    her  empty 
throne  — 

For  orb  and  sceptre  Heart  and  Brain  — 
Mankind  shall  come  into  his  own 
And  human  Love  with  Wisdom  reign. 

THE  BROOK 

BY  EDMUND  BLUNDEN 
[The  Nation  and  the  Athenceum] 
Up,  my  jewel!  let 's  away 

There  where  none  but  young  love 
lingers ; 

Bells  are  ringing  folks  to  pray. 

But  ours  are  older  bells  and  ring- 
ers. 

Where  the  stream's  broken  gleams 

Glance  through  tresses  of  green 
willow. 
Fishes  glide,  and  beside 

Flowers  laugh,  blue,  white,  and 
yellow. 

On  this  bridge 't  is  good  to  lean, 

Cooling  care  with  the  dance  and 
dripple. 

Nor  do  you  your  lovelight  screen 

Whenas  you  watch  the  dimpling 
ripple: 

Minim  waves,  nutshell  caves, 

Cataracts  over  pebbles  hurling, 

To  whose  falls  on  the  walls 

Myriad  mimic  suns  go  twirling! 

But  what  dying  dying  fall. 

What  low  ebbing  syllables 

Hear  I  now?  what  ghosts  recall 

Their  shadowing  piteous  chroni- 
cles? 

O  my  dear!  this  pale  fear  — 

Sun  so  cold,  so  dark!  Oh,  never  — 
My  Kfe  stream's  broken  gleams 

Stolen  into  the  gulf  for  ever  I 
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DR.   WALTER  LEAF's  TRANSLATIONS 
FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 

Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  distinguished 
alike  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  a  success- 
ful English  banker,  has  completed  a 
series  of  verse  translations  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,  which  is  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  the  English  reviews 
except  The  Nation  and  the  Athenoeum. 
This  last  critic  can  find  nothing  better 
to  say  than  that  *Dr.  Leaf  has  done 
rather  better  than  the  average  dabbler,' 
and  concludes  frigidly:  'When  Dr.  Leaf 
speaks  to  us  as  a  Hellenist  we  listen  to 
him  with  respect;  as  a  translating  poet 
he  is  different.' 

There  will  not  be  many  to  agree 
with  this  carper.  Little  Poems  from  the 
Greek  is  likely  to  nestle  on  many  a 
bookshelf  close  beside  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray's  superb  renderings  of  the  dra- 
matic poets.  Here,  by  way  of  example, 
is  a  bit  of  Dr.  Leaf's  deft  workman- 
ship :  — 

Go,  Dorcas,  tell  Lycainis  her  veneer 
Of  love  is  sham;  and  time  makes  all  shams  clear. 
Go,  tell  her,  Dorcas  —  tell  it,  tell  it  twice : 
Mind,  tell  it  all;  be  off,  and  tell  it  thrice. 
No  lingering,  fly!  Here!  Stop  a  minute!  Hold! 
Why  hurry  off  before  the  whole  is  told.? 
Just  add  that  —  no,  I  mean  that  —  I  don't 
know  — 

Don't  say  a  word  —  but  just  —  tell  all.  So  go! 
Be  sure  you  tell  it  all !  But  why  send  you, 
Dorcas,  when  I  myself  am  going  too.'' 

Here  is  another  trifle,  almost  worthy 
of  comparison  with  Catullus's  Latin 
verses  on  Lesbia's  sparrow:  — 

Pretty  linnet,  art  thou  gone.? 
Gone,  the  Grace's  dear  delight. 

Voice  that  matched  the  halcyon. 
Daintiness  and  music  bright 
Flown  to  silent  ways  of  night. 

And  here  is  a  forgotten  Greek  land- 
scape: — 


Untended,  white  with  driven  snow, 
Down  from  the  hills  the  cattle  go 

Back  to  their  stalls  at  even; 
Their  herdsman  sleeps  beneath  the  oak 
His  long  last  sleep,  stilled  by  the  stroke 

Of  the  red  fire  of  heaven. 

With,  of  course,  a  love  affair,  this 
time  from  Meleager :  — 

Lost,  a  boy!  A  runaway! 

Raise  the  hue  and  cry  O! 
From  his  bed  at  break  of  day. 

Naughty  Love  did  fly  O! 
Fleet  he  is,  a  quiver  bears. 

Wings  upon  his  shoulder; 
Saucy  laugh  and  dainty  tears; 

None  can  chatter  bolder. 
What  his  country  none  can  tell. 

Nor  his  sire  before  him; 
Land  and  sea  and  heaven  and  hell. 

Swear  they  never  bore  him. 
All  disown  him,  all  detest! 

Hurry !  While  you  're  staying. 
Sure  the  rascal  in  some  breast 

Other  snares  is  laying. 
Ho,  you  rogue!  I  spy  your  lair! 

Now  you  cannot  fly,  sir. 
Lurking  with  your  arrows  there. 

In  my  Zeno's  eyes,  sir! 

In  a  note  on  Callimachus,  Dr.  Leaf 
points  out  that  it  is  barely  possible  he 
may  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Isaiah.  On  this  highly  controversial 
ground,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  quote  the 
literary  critic  of  the  Times:  — 

Dr.  Leaf's  notes  are  short  and  to  the  point. 
One  of  them  raises  a  highly  interesting 
speculation.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  how 
far,  if  at  all,  the  pre-Christian  Greek  world 
was  influenced  by  Hebrew  literature;  but 
Dr.  Leaf  suggests  that  the  famous  words  of 
Isaiah,  'How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning!'  may  have 
been  known  to  Callimachus,  whose  date  is 
the  third  century;  and  he  gives  reasons.  An 
epigram  of  Callimachus  about  a  lamp  has 
a  reference  in  it  to  'Hesperus,  how  art 
thou  fallen';  and  only  a  slight  change  of 
spelling  will  convert  the  name  into  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  Lucifer,  the  dawn- 
bringer;  and  the  epigram  will  then  end  with 
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Isaiah's  words.  In  Dr.  Leaf's  version  it 
becomes:  — 

This  lamp,  with  twenty  wicks  endowed, 
Has  Critias'  Callistion  vowed 

Over  Apellis  her  daughter 
Unto  Canopus'  deity. 
You  '11  cry,  when  all  my  flame  you  see, 

'How  art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer!' 

Dr.  Leaf  does  not  suggest  that  Callimachus 
knew  Hebrew;  but  he  lived  at  Alexandria, 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  gave  his 
patronage  to  the  Septuagint  translation; 
and  so  he  may  have  seen  another  and  an 
earlier  Greek  version  of  the  line,  which, 
like  the  English  of  the  Bible,  fell  into  the 
form  of  a  hexameter. 

* 

THE  LITERARY  TREASURES  OF  THE 
BURDETT-COUTTS  LIBRARY 

One  of  the  most  famous  copies  of 
the  First  Folio  in  the  world  will  be  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  London,  May  15  to  17, 
when  the  library  of  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  goes  to  the  auction  block.  This 
Folio  belonged  to  George  Daniel,  from 
whose  library  it  was  taken  by  the 
Baroness  for  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  guineas  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  tallest  copies  in  existence,  meas- 
uring thirteen  and  one-eighth  by  eight 
inches,  and  is  practically  perfect  —  an 
unusual  thing  in  Shakespeare  Folios, 
most  of  which  have  suflfered  at  the 
hands  of  time  or  of  unscrupulous  col- 
lectors. There  are  few  finer  copies  in 
existence,  even  though  the  British 
Museum,  which  owns  numerous  Folios, 
has  at  least  one  that  equals  or  sur- 
passes it  and  there  are  at  least  two 
taller  copies.  Another  equally  fine  is  in 
the  Widener  collection  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, a  perfect  copy  which  was  once 
the  property  of  Sir  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson. 

The  Burdett-Coutts  sale  will  also  dis- 
pose of  another  First  Folio,  whose  his- 
tory can  be  traced  from  about  1650, 
when  it  was  owned  by  Ralph  Sheldon, 
Weston  Manor  House,  Long  Compton, 


Warwickshire.  It  left  the  Long  Comp- 
ton Library  in  1781  at  the  price  of  two 
pounds,  four  shillings,  and  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  possession  of  John 
Horne  Tooke,  who  gave  it  with  his 
library  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  This 
copy  measures  twelve  and  five-eighths 
by  eight  inches,  but  it  has  some  imper- 
fections and  defects.  It  still  retains 
part  of  the  original  calf-binding,  though 
this  has  been  rebacked  with  morocco, 
and  it  bears  the  Sheldon  arms  in  gold 
on  the  side.  It  is  one  of  the  few  First 
Folios  which  contain  the  cancelled  leaf, 
bearing  on  the  recto  the  concluding 
lines  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  on  the 
reverse  the  opening  of  Troilus  and  Ores- 
siday  which,  as  every  Shakespearean 
student  knows,  indicates  a  last-minute 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  print- 
ers as  to  the  order  in  which  the  plays 
should  be  printed. 

There  is  also  a  fine  quarto  of  the 
Poems y  still  in  the  original  sheepskin 
and  bearing  the  autograph  of  George 
Daniel,  for  which  only  forty-four 
pounds  were  paid.  This  quarto  and  the 
more  famous  of  the  two  Folios  were 
kept  in  a  specially  carved  and  decorated 
casket  made  for  them  from  the  Hunt* 
er's  Oak  at  Windsor,  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
When  the  old  tree  fell  in  1863,  Queen 
Victoria  sent  part  of  the  wood  to  Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts,  who  had  this 
casket  carved  from  it. 

The  sale  will  also  include  a  number  of 
other  interesting  items.  There  are  six 
hundred  letters  written  by  Charles 
Dickens  to  the  Baroness  herself,  which 
now  come  on  the  market  for  the  first 
time.  None  of  these  appears  ever  to 
have  been  published.  Dickens  describes 
his  *  agonies  of  plotting  and  contriving 
a  new  book'  in  a  letter  written  from 
Devonshire  in  1842.  The  new  book  was 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Baroness.  *At  such  times,' 
writes  the  novelist,  *the  boldest  fly  at 
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my  approach,  even  the  postman  knocks 
at  the  door  with  a  mild  feebleness,  and 
my  publishers  always  come  two  to- 
gether, lest  I  should  fall  upon  a  single 
invader  and  do  murder  on  his  intrusive 
body.'  There  are  also  letters  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  Pope,  and  Swift,  as  well  as 
manuscripts  of  Pope's  Pastorals. 

* 

THOREAU  IN  FRANCE 

A  NEW  French  edition  of  Thoreau's 
Walden  has  just  appeared  in  France. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  translations  of 
foreign  literature  undertaken  by  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Franqaise,  a  publishing 
house  which  is  responsible  for  numerous 
radical  departures  in  French  litera- 
ture. The  peaceful  Thoreau  seems  a 
curious  subject  for  these  literary  in- 
transigeants,  but  as  the  well-known 
critic,  Dominique  Braga,  observes  in 
the  columns  of  U Europe  Nouvelle:  *  Na- 
ture is  a  great  subject  to  write  about, 
especially  when  a  man  is  concealed  in 
it.'  And  perhaps  this  is  why  the  French 
publishers  selected  for  translation  the 
nature-lover  of  Concord. 

M.  Braga  goes  on  to  say:  — 

And  so  this  man  finds  a  pretext  for  con- 
fiding to  this  majestic  friend  all  that  his 
heart  tells  him  after  its  contact  with  other 
men.  ...  In  Thoreau's  hands,  this  makes 
a  copious  volume  full  of  writing  which  is 
unequal  but  always  surprising.  You  cannot 
ask  this  solitary  for  thought  in  the  abstract 
sense  of  the  word.  Thoreau  conceives  a 
certain  type  of  individual  who  wishes  no 
compromise.  He  has  tried  to  realize  this 
:ype  by  withdrawing  from  unworthy  as- 
iociations.  .  .  .  An  action  of  this  kind 
night  pass  as  completely  antisocial.  It  is 
;ertain  that  Thoreau  himself  felt  this,  when 
le  occupied  himself  with  the  slavery  ques- 
ion,  and  that  the  hanging  of  John  Brown 
aroused  active  indignation  in  him. 

It  is  said  that  in  1913,  M.  Louis 
^abulet,  the  translator  of  Kipling, 
v^ent  to  M.  Andre  Gide  of  the  Nouvelle 


Revue  Frangaise  to  tell  him  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer  whom  he  thought  the  French 
public  ought  to  know.  Before  his  visi- 
tor had  pronounced  the  name,  M.  Gide 
drew  a  copy  of  Walden  from  his  pocket 
and  set  it  on  the  table.  M.  Gide  had 
had  the  same  idea  as  M.  Fabulet,  and 
in  fact  had  aheady  translated  a  few 
pages.  Later,  when  M.  Fabulet  was 
about  to  pubUsh  his  translation,  he 
learned  to  his  surprise  that  M.  Leon 
Bazalgette,  the  translator  of  Walt 
Whitman,  had  undertaken  the  same 
task  and  was  already  well  advanced 
with  an  entirely  independent  transla- 
tion of  Walden.  Upon  learning,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Fabulet  had  completed 
his  work,  M.  Bazalgette  gracefully 
retired  in  his  favor. 

* 

AN  ALIEN  FROG  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  Naturalization  of  Animals  and 
Plants  in  New  Zealand  does  not  sound 
like  the  title  of  an  especially  amusing 
book,  but  appearances  are  deceptive  as 
ever,  if  we  pick  the  right  spots  in  the 
six  hundred  pages  of  the  Honorable 
George  M.  Thomson's  volume,  which 
recounts  the  long  story  of  the  intro- 
duction of  animals  and  plants  from  old 
England  to  their  new  Southern  home. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  things  he 
quotes  is  this  curious  and  pathetic 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Can- 
terbury Society,  which  brought  in  a 
great  many  English  animals:  — 

The  old  original  frog  which  was  imported 
into  the  colony  by  Mr.  Murray-Aynsley, 
and  which  at  one  time  drew  a  concourse  of 
three  hundred  visitors  to  the  Acclimatiza- 
tion Gardens  in  one  day,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  swallowed  by  a  stray  swan. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Outlook  com- 
menting on  this  passage  says:  *  What  a 
charming  picture  that  gives  us  of  three 
hundred  homesick  English  men  and 
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women  gazing  enraptured  at  one  Eng- 
lish frog!' 

There  is  also  this  lively  little  picture 
of  the  release  of  the  first  carp  placed  in 
the  lake  at  Rotorua  in  1873:  — 

They  had  been  brought  up  from  Napier  in 
a  billy.  Members  of  the  constabulary  had 
been  purposely  stationed  at  intervals  of 
several  miles  along  the  track  from  Napier  to 
Taupo,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  and  the 
billy  and  its  precious  contents  was  passed 
on  from  man  to  man  till  it  reached  Tapua- 
haruru,  where  the  fish  were  liberated  near 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  All  hands  and  the 
cook  from  the  redoubt  proceeded  to  the  spot 
to  see  the  liberation,  and  many  natives 
came  across  the  Waikato  River  to  see  the 
new  pakeha  fish.  There  was  great  cheering 
as  the  little  carp  swam  out  from  the  bank. 
The  natives  called  them  there  and  then 
'Morihana,'  after  Captain  Morrison  (the 
subinspector  of  the  constabulary  respon- 
sible), and  they  are  still  known  only  by  this 
name  by  the  natives  in  the  Taupo  and 
Rotorua  districts. 

The  object  of  the  settlers  in  intro- 
ducing the  familiar  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers  was  partly  economic,  but  it 
was  very  largely  sentimental,  especially 
in  the  later  days  of  the  colonies.  The 
settlers  brought  in  all  kinds  of  birds, 
many  of  which  are  quite  without  utili- 
tarian value.  The  Canterbury  Society, 
for  example,  in  1864  offered  two  pounds 
a  pair  for  thrushes,  blackbirds,  sky- 
larks, and  rooks,  not  to  mention  five 
pounds  for  partridges  and  ten  guineas 
for  grouse  and  blackcock.  Another 
society  the  same  year  offered  three 
pounds  a  pair  for  nightingales,  and 
thirty  shillings  for  robins  —  the  Eng- 
lish robin,  of  course,  not  the  familiar 
visitor  of  our  own  American  springs. 
The  most  amusing  thing  to  Americans 
who  have  suffered  from  their  inroads  is 
that  the  same  society  was  willing  to 
pay  thirty  shillings  for  English  spar- 
rows. Those  New  Zealanders  must 
have  been  homesick! 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  MIGRATING  BIRDS 

Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  the 
eminent  English  biologist,  in  a  recent 
popular  lecture  gave  some  interesting 
data  in  regard  to  the  flight  of  birds. 
He  corrected  erroneous  beliefs  in  re- 
gard to  the  speed  with  which  migrating 
birds  fly,  declaring  that  even  the  swift- 
est-winged birds  do  not  exceed  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  rate  at  which 
migrants  travel  varies  considerably 
below  this.  Professor  Thomson  pointed 
out  the  extreme  difficulty  in  securing 
reliable  data,  a  difficulty  for  which  the 
habit  of  flying  at  night  is  very  largely 
responsible. 

He  described  also  some  experiments 
that  have  been  made  with  air  craft. 
It  has  hitherto  been  believed  that  mi- 
grating birds  traveled  at  great  heights, 
going  even  as  high  as  ten  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  but  when  birds  were 
released  from  flying  machines  at  such 
a  height,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  cold  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  It  now  seems 
that  cranes  and  geese,  the  highest- 
flying  birds,  usually  travel  at  about 
three  thousand  feet.  The  highest  bird 
so  far  observed  from  air  craft  is  a  sky- 
lark, which  was  encountered  six  thou- 
sand feet  up. 

* 
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THE  RUSSO-GERMAN  TREATY 

According  to  *a  man  who  was  on  the 
spot  and  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,*  the  London  Outlook  says,  most 
of  the  diplomatists  at  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference were  pleased  rather  than  other- 
wise when  the  Russo-German  Treaty 
was  so  suddenly  sprung  upon  them.  *  It 
meant  the  discomfiture  of  the  French, 
whose  manoeuvres  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Conference  have  been  consistent- 
ly obstructive.'  According  to  this  ob- 
server, 'France's  Shy  lock-like  insistence 
upon  her  pound  of  flesh  has  grown  irk- 
some'; the  throwing-together  of  Russia 
and  Germany  was  *  inherent  in  the  logic 
of  the  situation';  and  the  sensation 
that  the  announcement  of  the  Treaty 
produced  impressed  people  on  the 
ground  as  largely  manufactured. 

However,  this  opinion  is  hardly  sup- 
ported by  the  attitude  of  the  British 
press,  which  for  the  most  part  reflected 
indignation  as  well  as  surprise  at  this 
sudden  denouement.  The  Morning 
Post,  which  is  inclined  to  be  shrewdly 
fanciful  about  events  and  persons  it 
dislikes,  asserts  that  the  Russians  con- 
templated three  possible  combinations : 
a  Russo-German,  a  Russo-German- 
British,  and  a  Russo-French.  The  last 
was  to  be  secured  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Angora  Government,  with  whom 


both  Moscow  and  Paris  now  have  agree- 
ments. Radek  was  said  to  support  this 
scheme;  but  it  was  promptly  squelch- 
ed by  Poincare's  emphatic  opposition. 
Thereupon  the  Bolsheviki,  after  ap- 
praising the  situation  on  the  ground  in 
Genoa,  *  decided  to  plump  for  Ger- 
many.' 

While  the  French  press  was  outspok- 
en in  condemning  the  Treaty,  there  was 
a  tone  of  restraint  in  the  comments  of 
the  more  responsible  journals,  ap- 
parently due  to  a  feeling  that  immediate 
developments  might  be  extremely  seri- 
ous. Even  before  the  signing  of  this 
treaty  was  announced,  Le  Temps,  after 
characterizing  the  Conference  as* a  war 
in  which  the  first  phase  of  active  opera- 
tions has  just  been  concluded,'  added : — 

In  less  than  a  week,  the  Bolsheviki  have 
won  three  great  victories  over  the  Entente, 
commanded  by  Lloyd  George  himself :  First 
of  all,  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  Con- 
ference on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
delegations,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  of- 
ficial recognition  of  their  government.  In 
exchange  for  this,  they  have  not  yielded  any 
ground  whatsoever;  all  their  pretensions  re- 
main intact,  and  they  have  not  committed 
themselves  to  a  single  political  or  financial 
engagement.  Last  of  all,  and  this  is  their 
most  decisive  success,  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
ference now  depends  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Moscow  Government. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  German  press 
seemed  to  regard  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  quite  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
business.  Kdlnische  Zeitung  printed  a 
BerUn  dispatch  concerning  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  this  incident  abroad, 
asserting:  — 

This  attitude,  which  is  affected  for  the 
sake  of  influencing  pubHc  sentiment,  may 
prevent  a  businessUke  and  rational  study  of 
the  Treaty  itself.  .  .  .  The  actual  contents 
of  the  Treaty,  in  the  opinion  of  Germany, 
are  nothing  to  become  excited  about.  The 
Treaty  is  quite  independent  of  the  Genoa 
Conference;  the  draft  has  been  ready  in 
Berlin  for  eight  weeks,  and  its  provisions 
have  been  generally  known  by  well-informed 
people. 

According  to  this  report,  the  Treaty 
would  have  been  signed  earlier,  had  the 
Russian  negotiators  not  been  recalled 
to  Moscow  to  attend  the  last  Com- 
munist Party  Congress.  The  Genoa 
Conference  afforded  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  to  conclude  negotiations 
that  had  long  been  under  way. 

* 

china's  troubled  politics 

At  present  writing,  two  of  China's 
military  leaders  are  fighting  for  suprem- 
acy under  the  walls  of  Peking.  We  shall 
print  an  article  next  week  by  a  British 
authority  describing  these  leaders  and 
some  of  the  secret  forces  that  are  behind 
them.  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  Manchurian 
chief,  is  alleged  to  represent  Japanese 
interests,  and  his  initiative  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  may  be  part  of  the  *  come- 
back' staged  by  Japanese  militarists 
after  their  partial  defeat  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Rumor  has  it  that 
Sun  Yat-sen,  who  found  refuge  in  Japan 
in  the  early  days  of  his  career  as  a  polit- 
ical agitator,  is  also  secretly  supporting 
that  country.  This  would  be  a  natural 
sentiment,  perhaps,  because  *  the  enemy ' 
in  South  China  is  Great  Britain,  with 
her  powerful  stronghold  at  Hongkong, 


rather  than  Japan.  Indeed,  the  secret 
instigation  of  the  recent  seamen's  strike 
at  the  latter  port,  so  detrimental  to  all 
shipping  in  the  Far  East  except  that  of 
Japan,  is  supposed  in  some  quarters  to 
be  associated  with  the  network  of  Jap- 
anese intrigue  covering  her  neighboring 
republic.  Whether  or  not  such  rumors 
are  true,  and  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  secret  plotting  against 
China's  peace  may  be  conducted  with 
the  knowledge  and  encouragement  of 
home  governments,  foreign  influences 
seem  to  be  responsible  in  no  slight  de- 
gree for  the  present  unhappy  occur- 
rences in  that  country. 

A  translation  from  the  Shun  Pao^  ap- 
pearing in  the  North  China  Daily  News, 
contains  the  following  information  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  alliance  between 
Mukden  and  Canton :  — 

The  Shun  Pao  declares  that  news  has  been 
received  by  the  Peking  Government  to  the 
effect  that  the  treaty  concluded  between 
General  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  Mukden  War 
Lord,  and  the  Southern  Government  will  be 
put  into  effect  during  the  coming  summer 
months.  The  main  objects  of  the  agree- 
ment are  the  overthrow  of  the  Peking 
President,  Hsu  Shih-chang,  and  General 
Wu  Pei-fu.  The  terms  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  shall  be  recognized  as 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  with 
General  Tuan  Chi-jui,  former  Premier,  as 
Vice-President. 

The  President  will  have  offices  in  Wu- 
chang, and  General  Tuan  will  have  his  in 
Peking. 

When  Hsu  Shih-chang  and  Wu  Pei-fu 
have  been  defeated.  President  Sun  will  go 
abroad  in  his  official  capacity,  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  visit  the  various  countries, 
and  offer  China's  official  greetings  to  the 
heads  of  those  countries.  During  his 
absence.  General  Tuan  Chi-jui  will  act  as 
president. 

Generals  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun 
shall  have  equal  power  and  shall  not  fight 
for  or  assume  higher  posts. 

Canton  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  old  Par- 
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liament,  but  demands  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  observed. 

SeK-government  shall  be  provided  for  in 
each  province. 

The  present  tuchuns  shall  be  appointed 
Civil  Governors. 

These  are  the  fundamental  terms,  but 
there  may  be  several  changes  made  later. 

SPANISH  SYMPATHY  FOR  SANTO 
DOMINGO 

Our  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo  is 
the  cause  of  growing  protest  in  the 
Spanish- American,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  Spanish,  press.  A  contributor  to 
La  Vanguardia,  of  Barcelona,  discusses 
with  moderation  and  good  temper  what 
I  he  considers  the  abuses  of  our  regime, 
and  concludes  that  these  impose  a 
threefold  duty  upon  Spaniards :  — 

In  the  first  place,  as  fellow  men  we  cannot 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplication  of  any 
people  unjustly  oppressed.  In  the  second 
place,  the  scholars  and  writers  of  Santo 
Domingo  look  to  us  as  peculiarly  their 
friends  and  allies  in  their  present  day  of 
trial.  Last  of  all,  the  North  American  ag- 
gression is  directed  against  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  —  against  a  culture  and  a  senti- 
ment that  spring  from  our  own  loins. 

Rarely  has  fortune  given  Spain  such  an 
opportunity  to  perform  an  act  worthy  of  her 
bistory,  her  dignity,  and  her  traditions.  By 
joining  our  protests  to  those  of  the  people  of 
5anto  Domingo,  we  shall  be  applying  in 
Dractice  the  theory  of  our  common  brother- 
lood  with  the  Spanish- Americans.  There  is 
10  better  test  of  blood  community  than  such 
tanding  together  in  hours  of  trial.  Let  us 
lot  neglect  this  sacred  duty.  May  we  show 
he  citizens  of  Santo  Domingo,  of  that  beau- 
iful  land  where  Spanish  civilization  first 
lossomed  in  the  New  World,  that  our  hearts 
eat  in  rhythm  with  their  own,  that  we 
hare  their  suffering  and  join  their  protest. 

The  author  of  an  article  in  Espana 
^ueva,  a  democratic  weekly  published 
1  Havana,  is  more  vehement  and  spe- 
ific  in  his  charges.  He  recites,  with  dates 
nd  details,  a  series  of  enormities  al- 


leged to  have  been  committed  by  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  quite  as  revolting,  if  true, 
as  any  atrocities  charged  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  during  the  excitement 
of  war,  or  to  the  Cossacks  and  terrorists 
of  Russia  during  the  recent  fighting  in 
that  country.  Whether  or  not  these 
charges  can  be  substantiated,  this  cam- 
paign of  criticism  and  condemnation 
can  hardly  fail  to  lower  the  moral 
prestige  of  the  United  States  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

* 

A  RECENT  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  RED  ARMY 

Theodore  Scholl,  Director  of  the 
East  European  Institute,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Moscow,  thus  describes,  in 
Vossische  Zeitung,  his  impression  of  the 
Bolshevist  troops  garrisoned  in  that 
city:  — 

The  Moscow  garrison  ranks  high  in  dis- 
cipline and  military  training.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  picked  troops,  and  includes  the 
cadets  of  several  military  academies.  Troops 
in  country  garrisons  may  not  make  so 
favorable  an  impression.  The  men  are  well 
clothed,  almost  entirely  in  English  uniforms 
captured  from  Wrangel's  and  Denikin's 
forces.  Their  footwear  consists  of  substan- 
tial laced  boots  and  putties;  they  wear  a 
pointed  cloth  helmet  with  a  large  red  star. 

Their  arms  consist,  as  previously,  of 
Russian  third-line  rifles  with  permanently 
fiixed  bayonets.  The  army  seems  to  have  an 
abundance  of  good  leather;  every  rifle  is 
provided  with  a  solid  leather  strap. 

The  Moscow  field-batteries  are  composed 
of  modern  guns  with  recoil  cylinders  and 
protective  shields.  The  weakest  part  in  the 
equipment  of  both  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
is  their  horses.  Russia  has  compulsory  uni- 
versal service.  Two  years  are  required  at 
the  colors.  Many  influential  people  are 
urging  that  this  period  be  lengthened  to 
three  years. 

The  military  academies  have  about  the 
same  curriculum  that  they  had  in  the  days 
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of  the  Tsar.  The  artillery  schools  give 
excellent  scientific  preparation.  In  addition 
to  strictly  military  subjects,  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  geography  are  taught. 
All  these  institutions  are  administered  by 
oflSicers  of  the  old  Imperial  Army,  including 
distinguished  members  of  the  former  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The  strength  of  the  Red  Army  is  oflBcially 
stated  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  men.  Pri- 
vate reports  make  it  both  larger  and 
smaller.  In  an  emergency,  five  million  men 
can  be  mobilized.  A  skeleton  organization 
to  accommodate  them,  with  a  full  corps  of 
officers,  is  already  in  existence. 

Every  Red  Guardist  receives  regular 
training,  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  also  as  a 
citizen.  He  is  compelled  to  learn  to  read 
and  write.  According  to  official  reports, 
which  were  confirmed  by  private  inquiry, 
there  are  no  longer  any  illiterates  in  the 
Red  Army. 

Although  these  forces  are  but  indiffer- 
ently equipped,  they  constitute  a  fighting 
machine  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 

* 

*  TALKING  RUBBISH ' 

J.  M.  Keynes,  author  of  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace,  writes  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian  from  Genoa  that 
the  discussion  of  debts  and  Reparations 
v^ith  Russia  has  degenerated  into  a 
ridiculous  capping  of  impossible  figures 
with  still  more  impossible  figures  that 
mean  nothing  whatever  in  an  ordinary 
business  sense.  He  says:  — 

We  are  pressing  Russia  to  repeat  words, 
without  much  caring  whether  or  not  they 
represent  sincere  intentions,  just  as  we  suc- 
cessfully pressed  Germany  to  repeat  words 
which  certainly  did  not  represent  sincere 
intentions.  .  .  .  We  are  not  asking  Russia 
to  pay  her  debts  now.  Everyone  agrees  that 
would  be  absurd.  We  only  ask  her  to 
'recognize'  them.  We  act  as  high  priests, 
not  debt  collectors.  The  heretics  must  re- 
peat our  creed.  It  is  a  religious  ceremony 
we  are  demanding  here  at  Genoa.  When 
Chicherin  has  reverenced  Mammon  with 
cheap  words,  then  we  are  ready  to  discuss 
with  him  more  serious  business.  ,  .  .  There 


is  just  about  as  much  likelihood  of  Russia 
paying  her  theoretical  liabilities  as  of  France 
paying  hers,  or  of  Germany  paying  hers. 
And  everyone  knows  it. 

Mr.  Keynes  fancies  that  Chicherin 
objects  to  this  harmless  and  unmeaning 
ceremony  because  the  people  of  Russia 
are  so  behind  the  times  that  they  might 
take  the  matter  seriously. 

* 

A  GENOA  SNAPSHOT 

A  SPECIAL  correspondent  of  Neue 
Zilrcher  Zeitung  thus  describes  the  as- 
sembling of  the  delegates  on  the  histori- 
cal first  day  of  the  Conference:  — 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  when 
the  Bolshevist  Delegation  entered  the 
palatial  hall  in  Palazzo  San  Giorgio.  .  .  . 
As  in  a  well-constructed  drama,  the  less  im- 
portant actors  first  came  upon  the  stage, 
followed  by  the  great  men  of  yesterday  and 
to-morrow,  the  new  generation  of  states- 
men. Lloyd  George,  the  soul  of  the  Con- 
gress, entered  last  —  no,  not  quite  the  last. 
A  moment  after  the  applause  that  had 
greeted  his  arrival  died  down,  the  figures  of 
Chicherin,  Joffe,  Krassin,  and  Litvinov  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance.  It  was  for  them  that 
the  assembled  throng  was  waiting.  Seating 
themselves  at  one  of  the  interior  tables 
directly  opposite  Lloyd  George,  they  sug- 
gested slightly  the  accused  in  a  great  state 
trial.  Immediately  behind  them  sat  some 
twenty  '  experts . '  W 

Let  me  say  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  m 
that  the  true  character  of  this  Bolshevist  lis 
procession  disclosed  itself  at  once  in  these  Jij 
attendants.  The  centre  of  interest  was  not 
Krassin  or  Chicherin,  the  representatives 
of  great  Russia.  They  were  well-clad  gentle- 
men like  the  other  delegates.  But  the  men 
who  sat  behind  them  were  real  Bolsheviki 
—  there  sat,  more  or  less  imperfectly  dis- 
guised in  Western  garb,  the  real  protag- 
onists of  the  Revolution. 

*  t' 
lenin's  health 

Georg  Cleinow,  the  representative 
of  the  Hugo  Stinnes  press  in  Moscow, 
wrote  from  that  city  to  the  Deutsch 
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Allgemeine  Zeitung,  late  in  March,  that 
the  rumors  of  Lenin's  ill  health  are 
greatly  exaggerated. 

What  is  really  the  matter  with  Lenin?  He 
is  in  a  sense  worn  out  —  has  had  a  collapse, 
as  we  say.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  in  view 
of  his  constant  excitement  and  uninter- 
rupted physical  and  mental  labor  of  the  past 
five  years  —  and  the  disappointments  and 
disillusionments  that  have  followed.  After 
he  succeeded  in  getting  his  new  economic 
policy  accepted,  he  had  a  nervous  break- 
down that  has  prevented  him  from  devoting 
himself  to  public  business  to  the  extent  his 
tremendous  energy  and  activity  encouraged 
him  to  do.  Putting  the  situation  concretely: 
instead  of  working  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  Lenin  now  works  eight  or  ten  hours. 
He  described  his  condition  frankly  three 
weeks  ago  to  the  metal  workers.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  Lenin  did  not  go  to  Genoa  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  health.  It  would 
have  benefited  him  physically  to  have  had  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  such  as  a  trip  to 
Genoa  would  have  afforded.  The  Com- 
munist Party  forbade  his  going  because  the 
members  feared  for  his  personal  safety. 

* 

AN  EXILED  PROFESSOR 

On  March  26  Professor  Nicolai,  who 
became  famous  through  his  book  upon 
the  Biology  of  War,  and  made  a  ro- 
Tiantic  escape  from  Germany  in  an  air- 
Diane  during  hostilities,  recently  left  his 
lative  country  for  the  Argentine,  where 
le  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Uni ver- 
ity of  Cordova.  Germany  thus  loses 
)ne  of  her  most  eminent  biologists  be- 
cause he  chances  also  to  be  a  convinced 
pacifist.  He  tried  to  induce  his  fellow 
icholars  and  scientists  to  protest  against 
he  famous  manifesto  issued  by  ninety- 
hree  German  intellectuals  soon  after 
he  outbreak  of  the  war.  Only  Einstein, 
he  distinguished  physicist,  and  Pro- 
essor  Foerster  supported  him  in  this 
iffort,  and  it  failed.  The  history  of  his 
)ersecution  during  the  war  is  a  well- 
wHown  story  in  Germany.  After  the 


Revolution,  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed that  his  sane  foresight  and  his  cour- 
ageous protest  against  the  mistaken 
policies  of  his  Government  would  have 
received  recognition.  But  when  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  his  lectures  at 
Berlin  University,  —  in  medicine,  a 
most  unpolitical  subject,  —  the  Junker 
students  not  only  refused  to  attend, 
but  broke  up  the  sessions  by  riotous 
disturbances.  He  thereupon  appealed 
to  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  support  and  protection.  The 
Senate  refused  him  its  endorsement 
and  support,  and  his  fellow  scientists  in 
Germany  would  not  stand  by  him. 
Like  Professor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foer- 
ster of  Munich,  and  Professor  Valentin 
of  Freiburg,  he  found  himself  virtually 
driven  from  his  profession,  and  there- 
fore has  had  to  seek  employment 
abroad. 

* 

THE  COST  OF  AN  ENGINEERING  EDUCA- 
TION IN  GERMANY 

A  TECHNICAL  studcnt  contributes  an 
article  to  Vossische  Zeitung  upon  the 
present  cost  of  an  engineering  educa- 
tion. Germany's  technical  schools  have 
been  crowded  since  the  war.  Before 
entering  such  an  institution,  the  stu- 
dent should  spend  one  year  as  a  work- 
man in  an  engineering  plant.  For  the 
privilege  of  thus  working  as  a  prepara- 
tory student  for  an  engineering  course, 
he  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  to  his  em- 
ployer. This  fee  is  usually  1000  marks 
for  the  year.  His  workman's  clothing 
will  cost  at  least  an  equal  sum,  making 
the  total  2000  marks,  exclusive  of 
board,  lodging,  and  general  expenses. 
When  the  student  has  completed  his 
'practical  experience  year'  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  technical  school,  the  cost  of 
his  books,  drafting  instruments,  and 
tuition  for  the  first  year  amounts  to  a 
minimum  of  3700  marks,  the  cost  of 
tuition  alone  being  1400  marks.  The 
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second  and  third  year  of  his  course 
require  for  tuition,  books,  and  other 
school  expenses,  5200  marks.  During 
the  fourth  or  final  year  his  school  ex- 
penses will  be  somewhat  less,  perhaps 
2000  marks.  Altogether  the  cost  for  a 
five-year  engineering  course,  including 
the  one  year  spent  in  shop  work,  is  be- 
tween 13,000  and  14,000  marks,  in  ad- 
dition to  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  As  a  set-off, 
the  student  can  usually  find  shop  em- 
ployment at  the  same  wages  as  an 
ordinary  workman  during  his  vacations. 

These  figures  would  seem  very  low 
converted  into  American  money.  How- 
ever, estimated  upon  a  basis  of  local 
wages,  salaries,  and  cost  of  living,  they 
represent  for  a  German  student  the 
equivalent  of  about  $1200  or  $1500  in 
the  United  States. 

MINOR  NOTES 

Japanese  investments  in  Manchuria 
are  steadily  growing.  According  to  the 
latest  figures,  reporting  conditions  at 
the  end  of  February,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  Japanese  companies  are  engaged 
in  business  in  that  province.  They 
have  an  aggregated  capital  equivalent 
to  $478,000,000,  of  which  over  50  per 
cent  is  paid  up.  The  South  Manchurian 
Railway  accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
this  sum.  Mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  have  about  $55,000,000 
invested  in  this  territory.  Compara- 
tively little  capital  has  found  its  way 
into  agricultural,  timber,  and  mining 
enterprises. 

Poland's  new  budget,  according  to 
the  London  Economist,  marks  an  im- 
portant step  forward  toward  reform  of 
the  financial  administration.  For  the 
first  time,  it  was  presented  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  when  it  had  only 
historical  and  theoretical  value.  The 
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percentage  of  the  Government's  ex- J 
penditures  devoted  to  the  army  has  1 
declined  from  50  per  cent  in  1920  to  less 
than  26  per  cent  in  1922;  and  though 
the  budget  closes  with  a  deficit  of  133 
billion  Polish  marks,  all  but  20  billions 
of  this  sum  is  due  to  reproductive  ex- 
penditures, for  constructing  railways, 
office  buildings,  and  the  like.  Poland's 
per  capita  tax  has  declined  from  the 
equivalent  of  $6  in  1913  to  $1.40  in 
1921.  The  country's  foreign  debt 
amounts  to  $283,000,000,  of  which  over 
$184,000,000,  or  approximately  66  per 
cent,  are  owed  to  the  United  States. 

An  agitation  has  begun  in  France  for 
the  repeal  of  the  sales  tax,  which  has 
not  corresponded  to  expectations  in  re- 
gard to  revenue,  and  has  proved  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people.  There  has  been  pro- 
posed in  place  of  this  and  other  'nui- 
sance taxes'  a  single  tax  on  business 
enterprises,  based  on  the  system  of  a 
fixed  payment  and  free  from  all  vexa- 
tious control.  While  these  proposals 
have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  point 
of  general  discussion,  the  demand  for 
a  simplification  of  taxes,  and  for  levying 
them  upon  the  profits  instead  of  the 
volume  of  business  transactions,  is  ap- 
parently supported  by  a  large  and  grow- 
ing section  of  public  opinion. 

The  recent  elections  in  Rumania  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  has  attained  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  both  houses.  Bratianu,  the 
leader  of  this  party,  is  himself  a  banker 
and  promises  to  place  the  budget  on  a 
new  basis.  The  Liberals  also  intend  to 
abolish  by  degrees  the  present  unpop- 
ular government  control  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  to  take  steps  toward 
restoring  the  value  of  the  currency, 
which,  like  that  of  most  of  the  belliger- 
ent countries,  has  depreciated  sadly 
since  the  war. 

♦I 
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From  La  Revue  de  Paris,  April  1 
(Independent  Political  and  Literary  Semi-Monthly) 


On  March  15, 1922,  Egypt  became  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state.  Eng- 
land notified  the  Powers  that  her  pro- 
tectorate was  terminated.  Marshal 
Allenby  presented  himself  at  the  palace 
in  Cairo  to  offer  his  congratulations  to 
the  new  King  of  Egypt,  Fuad  I. 

It  was  on  December  18,  1914,  that 
England  proclaimed  her  protectorate 
over  Egypt.  Notices  posted  on  the 
walls  of  the  principal  cities  and  printed 
in  the  newspapers  informed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  of  the  British 
Government's  action.  The  following 
day  another  notice  was  published, 
announcing  that  the  Khedive,  Abbas 
II,  had  been  deposed  and  his  powers 
conferred  upon  Hussein  Kamel,  with 
the  title  of  Sultan.  This  seemed  to 
settle  the  Egyptian  question,  at  least 
for  those  who  believed  in  an  Allied  vic- 
tory. When  that  victory  was  won,  the 
American  Government  recognized  the 
British  protectorate,  on  April  22,  1919, 
and  the  Governments  that  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  did  the  same  in 
A^rticle  147  of  that  document. 

However,  violent  outbreaks  of  a 
revolutionary  character  occurred  in 
both  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  In  the 
principal  cities  bloody  riots  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Railways  were  torn 
ip;  school  children,  university  students, 
•ailway  employees,  taxicab  drivers,  and 
government  officials  went  on  strike. 
Trains  ceased  to  run,  postal  and  tele- 
graph service  was  interrupted,  and 
nanufacturing  establishments  shut 
lown.  A  nation  that  the  world  had 
litherto  regarded  as  docile  and  passive, 


and  that  had  just  submitted  with  ex- 
emplary patience  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  authorities  during  the 
war,  suddenly  showed  itself  a  unit  in 
its  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
independence. 

This  patriotic  fury  not  only  disdained 
danger,  but  endowed  the  Egyptian 
people  with  a  gift  for  organization,  a 
spirit  of  discipline,  and  a  persistence, 
that  astonished  and  disconcerted  the 
officials  whose  measure  had  provoked 
the  explosion.  Even  members  of  the 
native  Cabinet  and  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party  were  surprised  at  the 
force  they  had  unchained,  a  force  that 
drove  them  onward  toward  a  goal  they 
had  not  contemplated.  Soon  they 
found  themselves  following  instead  of 
leading,  and  their  efforts  were  directed 
toward  guiding  and  checking  popular 
agitation  instead  of  stimulating  it. 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice, 
Rushdi  Pasha,  at  that  time  Prime 
Minister,  recalling  the  promises  made 
him  when  the  protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed, demanded  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  suspended  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  be  restored, 
that  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
assembly  be  extended,  and  that  the 
control  exercised  by  the  English  advis- 
ers over  the  Cabinet  be  relaxed.  Prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  public  would  have 
been  satisfied  had  these  demands  been 
granted.  Rushdi  Pasha  has  related  in 
a  note  that  has  since  received  some 
publicity  the  reception  accorded  his 
proposals.  The  adviser  of  the  High 
Commissioner  replied  with  a  report  in 
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which  he  proposed  the  erection,  side 
by  side  with  the  Egyptian  Assembly, 
or  rather  superior  to  it,  of  a  sort  of 
senate  composed  of  native  cabinet 
officers,  their  British  advisers,  and  dele- 
gates representing  the  foreign  colonies 
in  Egypt.  This  new  body  was  to  have 
legislative  power. 

Thereupon  the  Egyptian  Cabinet 
decided  to  send  two  of  its  members  to 
London,  to  treat  directly  with  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry.  When  permission  to  do 
this  was  refused,  the  Cabinet  resigned, 
on  March  1,  1919.  Immediately  after- 
ward, four  of  the  principal  leaders, 
whose  passports  had  been  refused  a 
few  weeks  previously,  were  deported  to 
Malta. 

Thereupon  the  people  rebelled,  and 
the  High  Commissioner,  summoned 
hastily  from  Paris,  was  forced  to  lib- 
erate these  four  leaders  in  order  to 
appease  the  populace,  and  furthermore, 
to  permit  them  and  other  delegates 
chosen  by  the  Nationalists  to  leave  for 
Europe.  These  Commissioners  were 
sent  to  plead  at  Paris,  at  London,  and 
even  in  the  United  States  the  cause  of 
Egyptian  independence,  which  the 
people  were  now  a  unit  in  demanding. 

Late  in  1919  the  British  Government 
decided  to  send  to  Egypt  a  mission  of 
which  the  Colonial  Minister,  Lord 
Milner,  was  president.  This  mission 
was  directed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  recent  disorders  in  Egypt  and  to 
report  upon  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  also  to  recommend  a  perma- 
nent constitution  that  would  ensure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Egypt,  the 
gradual  introduction  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  protection  of  foreign 
interests. 

The  Milner  Mission  was  received 
with  very  bad  grace.  The  new  Premier, 
Mohammed  Said  Pasha,  resigned  as 
soon  as  he  learned  of  its  appointment. 
Political  strikes  occurred.  Most  of  the 
natives  refused  to  ha,ve  anything  to  do 


with  the  Mission,  and  the  few  who  did 
appear  before  it  usually  did  so  in  order 
to  demand  independence  as  the  first 
basis  for  future  discussion.  However, 
the  members  of  the  Mission  did  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  discouraged. 
They  drafted  an  important  proposal 
for  reorganizing  the  judiciary,  and  pre- 
sented an  interesting  report  that  was 
published  the  following  February. 

In  August  1920,  the  Egyptian  Dele- 
gation already  mentioned,  having  been 
refused  a  hearing  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
decided  to  confer  with  the  Milner 
Mission.   The  result  of  these  confer- 
ences was  a  preliminary  agreement 
embodied  in  a  Memorandum,  laying 
down  broad  bases  for  a  future  Egyptian 
settlement.  This  Memorandum  stipu- 
lated that  Egypt  should  become  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  endowed  with 
representative  institutions,  conferred 
upon  England  power  to  protect  her 
special  interests,   and  specified  the 
guaranties  to  be  given  to  foreign  Pow- 
ers in  consideration  of  their  relinquish- 
ing their  rights  under  the  Capitulations. 
This  project  would  have  created  an 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt,  whereby  England  agreed  to  de- 
fend Egyptian  territory,  and  Egypt 
was  bound,  in  case  of  war,  to  render 
England  loyal  aid  within  her  own  fron- 
tiers, including  the  free  use  of  her  ports, 
her  aviation  fields,  and  her  railways 
and  waterways.  Great  Britain's  right 
was  recognized  to  keep  sufficient  troops 
in  Egypt  to  protect  her  imperial  com- 
munications, but  these  garrisons  were 
not  to  prejudice  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.   The  right  of 
foreigners  to  organize  for  social  and 
other  purposes,  and  to  have  their  own 
schools,  was  guaranteed;  and  all  exist- 
ing treaties  and  commercial  agreements 
were  to  remain  in  force.   Last  of  all, 
Egypt  was  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  ^ 
This  Anglo-Egyptian  compact  was  Iti 
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to  be  submitted  to  a  constitutional 
assembly,  and  would  not  become  valid 
until  treaties  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Great  Powers  for  abolishing  the 
Capitulations.  The  same  assembly  was 
to  draft  a  new  constitution,  providing 
among  other  things  that  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  should  be  responsible  only  to 
Parliament. 

This  provisional  treaty  was  signed, 
subject  to  the  endorsement  of  Egyptian 
public  opinion.  Four  of  the  delegates 
immediately  left  for  that  country  to  as- 
certain this  opinion  upon  the  spot. 
Many  eminent  Egyptians,  Moham- 
medan ecclesiastics,  university  students 
(whose  influence  must  be  taken  into 
account),  nearly  all  of  the  former  Cabi- 
net officers,  and  more  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly endorsed  it.  But  this  approval 
was  not  unanimous.  The  Memoran- 
dum was  violently  criticized,  and  the 
president  of  the  Delegation  rather  en- 
couraged this  attitude  by  submitting 
it  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
British  protectorate,  and  was  thought 
to  continue  that  protectorate  under  the 
disguise  of  an  alliance.  Furthermore, 
it  failed  to  cover  several  important 
points,  including  the  status  of  the 
Sudan. 

The  qualifications  and  reservations 
thus  raised  caused  members  of  the 
Delegation  to  request  new  conferences 
with  the  Milner  Mission,  which  the  lat- 
ter refused  to  consider.  The  Mission 
stated  that  its  task  and  that  of  the 
Egyptian  delegates  was  finished,  and 
that  future  negotiations  should  be  con- 
ducted between  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  two  countries.  The  British 
Foreign  Office  was  engaged  during  the 
following  six  months  arranging  with 
the  Governments,  party  to  the  Capitu- 
lations, for  the  abolition  of  consular 
courts.  This  was  on  the  point  of  ac- 
complishment, when  an  unexpected 


communication  presented  by  the  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Sultan  reopened 
all  the  questions  in  dispute.  This  com- 
munication, addressed  by  Lord  Allenby 
to  the  Sultan  on  February  26,  1921, 
stated  that  His  Majesty's  Government, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  Lord 
Milner's  proposals,  had  decided  that 
a  protectorate  would  not  constitute 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  between 
Egypt  and  Great  Britain.  Although 
His  Majesty's  Government  had  not  yet 
reached  a  final  decision  on  these  pro- 
posals, it  desired  an  exchange  of  views 
regarding  them  with  a  delegation  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  protectorate  a  relation  that, 
while  safeguarding  the  special  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  offering  sufficient 
guaranties  to  foreign  Powers,  would  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian 
nation. 

A  few  days  after  this  communication 
was  received,  the  provisional  Ministry 
resigned,  and  on  March  16,  1921,  Adli 
Pasha  was  asked  to  form  a  cabinet. 
The  following  day  he  submitted  to  the 
Sultan  the  names  of  his  ministers,  in- 
cluding most  of  those  who  held  office 
during  the  war.  His  programme  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  nation  by  its 
vigor  and  originality.  He  said  that  the 
Cabinet  took  office,  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent declaration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  the  object  of  perfecting  an 
arrangement  that  would  ensure  the  in- 
dependence of  Egypt  and  that  would  be 
submitted  to  the  nation's  representa- 
tives for  approval.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm. During  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  the  word  'manifestation'  has  ac- 
quired a  concrete  meaning  in  Egypt. 
It  designates  long,  tumultuous,  but 
well-drilled  and  well-disciplined  proces- 
sions, marshaled  by  energetic  leaders, 
that  march  through  the  streets  of  the 
large  cities  shouting  in  unison,  some- 
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times  in  Arabian,  sometimes  in  French : 
*  Long  live  liberty ! '  '  Long  live  Egypt ! ' 
*Down  with  tyranny!'  and  similar 
battle  cries.  During  the  two  weeks 
following  their  appointment,  the  offices 
of  the  Ministers  were  besieged  by 
crowds  of  excited  Egyptians  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  who  thus  sought  an  outlet 
for  their  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

However,  clouds  soon  darkened  the 
horizon.  The  declaration  of  the  Cab- 
inet, to  which  the  new  Government 
owed  much  of  its  popularity,  contained 
a  call  for  assistance  addressed  to  the 
Egyptian  Delegation,  presided  over  by 
Zaghloul  Pasha.  That  leader,  who  was 
in  Paris  at  the  time,  reached  Alexandria 
on  the  fifth  of  April.  His  return  to  the 
country  that  he  had  left  two  years 
previously,  precisely  to  a  day,  on  his 
way  to  imprisonment  at  Malta,  aroused 
a  transport  of  almost  religious  enthusi- 
asm among  the  people  that  lasted  more 
than  two  weeks.  The  whole  native 
population  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  was 
in  the  streets.  At  every  crossing  and 
railway  station  along  his  route,  local 
dignitaries  assembled  to  greet  him  and 
to  proclaim  him  their  apostle. 

What  sort  of  man  was  this,  who 
seemed  for  the  time  to  incarnate  the 
aspirations  and  the  hope  of  a  multi- 
tude? Zaghloul  Pasha,  at  this  time 
past  seventy  years  of  age,  had  spent  his 
youth  in  the  vast  mosque  university  of 
El  Azhar,  which  graduates  annually 
thousands  of  priests  whose  diplomas 
entitle  them  to  teach  the  Doctrine  of 
Mohammed  and  the  Law  of  Islam.  He 
became  a  lawyer,  and  his  alert  intelli- 
gence, his  captivating  eloquence,  and 
his  force  of  character  speedily  raised 
him  to  the  first  rank  of  that  profession. 
When  about  forty  years  old,  he  was 
appointed  a  magistrate,  and  learned 
French  law,  passing  his  examinations 
at  Paris.  From  this  time  dates  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  as  a  Nationalist. 
In  1906  he  was  president  of  a  commit- 


tee formed  to  found  the  higher  educa- 
tional institution  that  eventually  be- 
came the  Free  University  of  Egypt. 
This  labor  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lord  Cromer,  who  was  absolute  master 
of  Egypt  for  twenty-four  years  under 
the  modest  title  of  British  Consul- 
General  and  Diplomatic  Agent.  Lord 
Cromer  appointed  Zaghloul  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  later  Minister 
of  Justice.  It  is  said  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  due  primarily  to  Cromer's 
desire  to  secure  for  the  Government  a 
man  possessing  the  talents  for  organ- 
ization and  leadership  that  Zaghloul 
had  manifested. 

At  this  time  Egyptian  Nationalism 
was  a  vague  and  obscure  aspiration 
that  had  little  influence  upon  private 
conduct.  The  fellahs  or  peasants  saw 
nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
village.  The  wealthier  and  educated 
middle  classes,  numerous  enough  in 
this  land  of  ancient  civilization,  were 
less  eager  for  independence  than  for  a 
continuance  of  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity that  they  enjoyed  under  British 
rule. 

However,  discontent  was  spreading 
slowly  beneath  the  surface.  Egypt  had 
been  governed  by  British  viceroys, 
under  the  guise  of  advisers  to  the  na- 
tive Government,  since  Great  Britain 
occupied  Egypt  in  1882.  To  be  sure, 
Lord  Kitchener  promulgated  a  new 
organic  law  in  July,  1913,  adding  some- 
what to  the  insignificant  authority  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  Four  years 
before  this,  provincial  councils  with 
equally  modest  powers  had  been  es- 
tablished. These  were  the  only  steps 
taken  by  the  British  in  the  direction  of 
teaching  the  natives  the  art  of  self- 
government. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  English 
employed  in  administrative  and  judi- 
cial positions  continued  to  increase,  and 
the  natives  found  themselves  crowded 
into  subordinate  positions.  During  the 
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early  years  of  the  Occupation,  the  num- 
ber of  British  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration was  very  small.  But  it  had 
gradually  increased  until  it  exceeded 
sixteen  hundred.  Moreover,  the  Brit- 
ish appointees  received  much  larger 
salaries  than  the  natives.  Of  the  higher 
government  posts,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  were  held  by  Englishmen, 
thirty-two  by  other  Europeans,  and 
only  thirty-one  by  Egyptians.  Doubt- 
less many  of  these  positions  required 
technical  knowledge  that  the  natives 
did  not  possess;  nevertheless,  the  latter 
believed  themselves  quite  competent  to 
fill  them.  In  Egypt  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  banking  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans,  Jews,  and 
Syrians.  Natives  of  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  have  derived  their  incomes 
mainly  from  landed  estates,  and  have 
always  considered  public  life  their 
pecuHar  career.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
comprehend  the  indignation  they  felt 
at  seeing  public  offices  largely  monopo- 
lized by  foreigners. 

Another  grievance,  on  which  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists  lay  still  more 
stress  than  on  the  discrimination 
against  them  in  the  civil  service,  is  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  Educational  Department, 
except  for  a  few  minor  officers,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1917,  only  8 
per  cent  of  the  Egyptians  over  five 
years  of  age  can  read  and  write.  The 
proportion  ten  years  previously  had 
been  6  per  cent.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the 
women  are  literate.  Methods  of  in- 
struction are  primitive  and  out  of 
date,  and  school  accommodations  are 
utterly  inadequate.  For  instance,  in 
1919  three  quarters  of  the  qualified 
appHcants  for  admission  to  the  school 
of  medicine  had  to  be  refused  because 
there  were  no  provisions  for  them. 
Even  in  the  most  recent  budget,  the 
appropriations  for  public  instruction 


form  but  2|  per  cent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's expenditures. 

Many  natives  believe  the  English 
have  deliberately  tried  to  keep  the 
Egyptian  people  in  ignorance.  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  this  charge  is  unjust. 
Lord  Cromer  and  his  successors  faced  a 
situation  that  forced  them  to  devote 
most  of  the  Government's  revenue  to 
the  construction  of  public  works  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

A  third  source  of  discontent  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  the 
Government  was  based  upon  an  Army 
of  Occupation.  Great  Britain  had  re- 
peatedly declared  that  these  troops 
would  be  kept  in  the  country  only  tem- 
porarily; but  British  officials  in  Egypt 
tacitly  and  openly  labored  to  perpet- 
uate English  rule  indefinitely. 

However,  this  discontent  was  for  a 
long  time  limited  to  the  wealthy  and 
educated  classes.  The  common  people 
remained  indifferent.  But  during  the 
war  abuses  arose  that  spread  the 
sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  and  revolt 
among  the  lower  classes. 

Beginning  with  1915,  Egypt  became 
a  great  mihtary  warehouse  and  detrain- 
ment  camp  for  Australian,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Indian  troops.  As  the  im- 
portance of  the  East-European  front 
increased,  the  British  military  authori- 
ties sought  to  draw  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  provisions,  pack  animals, 
and  labor  for  transportation  service, 
road-building,  and  trench-digging.  The 
Government  requisitioned  grain,  for- 
age, and  domestic  animals,  and  en- 
listed the  fellahs  as  auxiliary  troops, 
known  as  Labor  Corps.  These  auxil- 
iaries, who  eventually  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  were  at  first  volunteers;  but  later 
they  had  to  be  conscripted. 

Naturally  abuses  and  injustice  crept 
into  this  service.  The  domestic  animals 
and  the  grain  requisitioned  were  paid 
for,  but  the  price,  especially  in  case  of 
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provisions,  was  often  lower  than  the 
market  price.  The  local  oflBcials  in- 
trusted with  requisitioning  employed 
their  authority  for  private  profit.  The 
omdehsy  or  village  mayors,  paid  for  the 
grain  they  levied  at  the  government 
price,  delivered  it  to  the  authorities  at 
the  market  price,  retained  in  their  own 
pockets  for  a  long  period  the  money 
they  should  have  paid  the  peasants, 
and  often  appropriated  part  of  it  for 
themselves.  In  order  to  pay  their  corn 
levies,  peasants  who  did  not  have  grain 
were  forced  to  buy  it  at  higher  prices 
than  they  received  for  it  from  the 
Government. 

Still  worse  abuses  arose  in  connection 
with  labor  recruiting.  In  order  not  to 
violate  the  Government's  promise  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  the 
Egyptians  would  not  be  forced  to  serve, 
the  system  of  recruiting  was  theoreti- 
cally voluntary;  but  when  volunteers 
ceased  to  come  forward,  the  omdehs 
filled  their  levies  by  force.  Some  con- 
scripted their  personal  enemies,  and 
exempted  their  friends  and  those  who 
bribed  them.  Measures  like  those  em- 
ployed by  the  old-time  press  gang  were 
occasionally  used  to  get  recruits. 

The  British  Red  Cross  collected  large 
sums  of  money  by  similar  methods. 
Lord  Milner  observes:  *It  is  open  to 
question  whether  it  was  prudent  or 
opportune,  under  the  special  conditions 
prevailing  in  Egypt,  where  the  opposi- 
tion of  Cross  and  Crescent  was  em- 
phasized, to  do  more  than  notify  the 
opening  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  the 
wounded,  to  which  wealthy  Egyptians 
and  resident  foreigners  would  no  doubt 
have  responded.  But  to  have  intrusted 
the  collection  to  local  Egyptian  officials 
was  inevitably  to  open  the  door  to 
abuses  entailing  additional  pressure  on 
the  poorer  classes,  with  whom  many 
other  circumstances  made  the  war  un- 
popular.' 

Furthermore,  the  mihtary  authori- 


ties adopted  other  measures  for  which 
the  responsibility  cannot  so  easily  be 
shifted  to  corrupt  native  agents.  Thou- 
sands of  people  of  all  ranks  were  im- 
prisoned in  Egypt  or  at  Malta  without 
trial.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  a  war  measure.  The  army  found 
itself  surrounded  by  a  population  over- 
whelmingly hostile,  in  a  country  where 
espionage  was  exceedingly  easy.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  British  civilian 
functionaries  of  high  rank  made  much 
effort  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  army.  Some  of  the  officers 
made  no  secret  of  their  satisfaction  at 
being  able  to  use  the  emergency  to 
discipline  the  natives. 

The  perfect  tranquillity  that  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  encouraged  this  policy,  and 
produced  in  its  promoters  the  danger- 
ous illusion  that  the  Egyptians  would 
stand  anything.  That  was  a  serious 
blunder.  During  the  previous  twenty- 
five  years,  the  natives  had  acquired 
new  ideas  through  their  association 
with  Europeans  residing  in  their  coun- 
try, travel  abroad,  reading  European 
books  and  newspapers,  and  observing 
the  example  of  Japan.  They  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  common  country, 
to  which  they  all  belonged  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  religion,  a  country 
entitled  to  be  independent  and  gov- 
erned by  its  own  people. 

The  war  ripened  these  ideas  until 
they  manifested  themselves  in  action. 
The  Allies  had  preached  far  and  wide 
that  they  were  fighting  to  liberate  sub- 
ject nations  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  liberty  and 
law.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
gramme, Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
the  Turkish  Empire  were  partitioned 
into  new  national  states  erected  upon 
their  ruins.  We  can  scarcely  blame  the 
Egyptians  for  imagining  that  these 
noble  professions  were  sincere,  and 
fancying  that  their  country  had  the 
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same  right  to  independence  and  self- 
government  that  the  Armenian  Repub- 
lic or  the  kingdom  of  Hejaz  enjoyed. 

This  is  the  background,  and  this  is 
the  present  status,  of  the  Egyptian 
problem.  Its  solution  is  still  uncertain, 
or  at  least  distant.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  new  Legislative  Assembly 
will  do.  What  attitude  will  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England  and  Egypt 
respectively  take  toward  the  three 
great  issues  involved :  a  British  military 
base  in  the  Nile  Valley,  the  Sudan,  and 
the  Capitulations? 

Public  opinion  in  Egypt,  so  far  as  is 
reflected  in  the  press  and  in  the  speech- 
es of  the  nation's  leaders,  seems  ready 
to  consent  to  Great  Britain's  retaining 
a  military  base  in  the  Nile  Valley,  but 
to  insist  that  these  troops  be  stationed 
east  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Sudan  question  is  equally  diffi- 
cult. That  immense  territory,  after 
being  subject  to  Egypt  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  was  reconquered  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  from  the  Madhi  by  an 
army  composed  mainly  of  Egyptian 
troops.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Agree- 
ment of  1899  placed  the  Sudan  under 
the  joint  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Egypt.  Since  then  it  has  been 
administered  by  a  governor-general, 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  British  Government.  This  official, 
naturally  an  Englishman,  exercises 
legislative  and  executive  authority, 
subject  to  the  British  representative  at 
Cairo  and  the  Egyptian  premier.  The 
civil  service  is  run  by  Englishmen.  Since 
1902  the  expenses  of  the  Sudan  Gov- 
ernment have  been  largely  met  by  the 
Egyptian  treasury.  These  subsidies, 
amounting  to  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  Sudan  budget,  are  not  reimbursable. 
In  addition,  the  Egyptian  treasury  has 
advanced  more  than  forty  millions  of 
dollars  gold  for  public  works  in  the  Su- 
dan. This  money  has  made  it  possible 
to  build  roads,  telegraph  lines,  railways, 


and  irrigation  works  in  that  region.  As 
yet  only  a  small  part  of  that  vast  inte- 
rior empire  is  under  cultivation.  Its  de- 
velopment requires  an  elaborate  system 
of  irrigation  works.  The  Egyptians 
have  always  regarded  the  prospective 
extension  of  these  vast  irrigation 
projects  on  the  Upper  Nile  with  appre- 
hension. The  waters  of  that  river  are 
not  superabundant.  Egypt  often  suf- 
fers cruelly  from  their  insufficiency.  If 
the  time  comes  when  those  waters  are 
drawn  off  nearer  their  source  to  irrigate 
the  immense  prairies  of  the  Sudan, 
Lower  Egypt  and  the  Delta  may  be- 
come the  prey  to  famine.  Therefore  the 
Nationalists  insist  that  Egypt  must 
keep  control  of  the  Nile  waters,  while 
the  English  are  eager  to  abolish  the 
fiction  of  joint  rule,  and  to  make  the 
Sudan  their  own  African  possession  to 
develop  as  they  please. 

Last  of  all,  the  Capitulations  and  the 
reform  of  the  judiciary  present  many 
knotty  points.  Readers  will  recall  that 
by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  extended  by 
implication  to  all  the  former  dominions 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  subjects  of  most 
Western  Powers  residing  in  Egypt  are 
exempt  from  personal  taxes  and  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  laws.  In  re- 
spect to  legal  procedure  and  police 
protection,  they  enjoy  the  special  pro- 
tection of  their  consuls.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  local  statutes  do  not  apply 
to  foreigners  under  the  Capitulations, 
except  as  they  are  enforced  by  mixed 
courts  of  appeal.  Will  an  independent 
Egypt  continue  to  respect  these  special 
rights  of  foreigners,  or  will  she  insist 
that  they  be  radically  amended  and 
curtailed? 

Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Government  of  that  country,  seem 
to  be  seriously  convinced  that  the 
Egyptians  should  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves.  But  before  putting  this 
decision  into  practice,  the  English  want 
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guaranties.  I  believe  that  most  edu- 
cated Egyptians  have  passed  the  age  of 
illusions.  They  wish  to  end  as  speedily 
as  possible  the  agitation  that  has  un- 
settled the  business  and  the  political 
life  of  the  country  for  more  than  three 
years. 

That  agitation  is  beginning  to  alarm 
them,  for  eventually  it  may  be  di- 
rected not  only  against  foreigners,  but 
also  against  the  wealthier  natives, 
and  may  change  from  a  movement 
against  the  Whites  to  a  movement  in 
favor  of  social  revolution.  These  edu- 


cated men  realize  that  England  is  a 
guest  who  must  be  shown  consideration 
and  who  cannot  be  handed  his  hat  un- 
ceremoniously. Consequently  they  are 
eager  for  a  satisfactory  compromise. 
But  the  question  remains:  Will  they 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions? 
Will  they  dare  to  face  the  mob  of  their 
ignorant  and  fanatical  followers?  For, 
let  it  be  said,  the  problem  of  Egypt  is 
still  far  from  settled.  Important  as  are 
the  achievements  up  to  date,  they  are 
but  one  step  forward  toward  an  ulti- 
mate solution. 


ALSATIAN  HUMORS 


BY  S.  DE  CALLIAS 


From  La  Revue  Mondiale,  April  1 
(Paris  Current- Affairs  Fortnightly) 


Hans  im  Schnockeloch 

Der  Hansel  us  dem  Schnockeloch 

Het  alles  was  her  well 

Un  waser  het  des  well  her  net 

Un  waser  well  des  het  her  net 

No  kauf  der  sich  a  brel 

No  het  her  wan  her  well. 

These  words  begin  a  little  Alsatian 
song,  and  are  in  substance:  *Hans 
does  n't  know  what  he  wants  —  He 
wants  what  he  has  n't  got  —  What  he 
has  he  does  n't  want.'  And  in  truth  the 
Alsatians  could  hardly  describe  better 
their  self-contradictory  temperament. 
They  are  a  blunt,  sarcastic,  fault-find- 
ing people,  and  yet  great  lovers  of  dis- 
cipline. They  belittle  what  they  have 
and  cherish  a  great  idea  of  what  they 
do  not  possess.  They  are  sincere 
patriots,  yet  do  their  best  to  create  the 
impression  that  they  hate  France. 

^  short  sojourn  in  any  little  Alsatian 


village,  like  P  ,  on  the  border  of 

Lorraine,  will  convince  a  man  of  keen 
observation,  who  can  get  the  people  to 
talk,  that  what  I  say  is  true.  For 
several  months  the  French  press  has 
printed  with  admirable  impartiality 
the  grievances  and  complaints  of  the 
Alsatians.  Every  man  among  them  has 
had  his  say,  and  no  two  of  them  agree. 
Some  demand  that  the  provisional 
government  be  abolished  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  treated  like  any  other  French 
department;  others  protest  clamorously 
against  unsectarian  schools  and  the 
complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State  that  such  a  measure  would  in- 
volve. A  Strassburg  newspaper  re- 
cently printed  with  bitter  irony:  *  There 
are  some  folks  who  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Alsace  ought  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely like  Brittany,  Normandy,  or 
Savoy!* 
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Some  Alsatians  grumble  indignantly 
at  the  tolerance  shown  toward  German 
residents  of  their  country,  because  some 
still  retain  their  posts  in  the  public 
service  and,  if  they  have  French  wives, 
are  permitted  to  become  naturalized. 
Others,  though  not  so  many,  say : '  That 
policy  is  perfectly  right.  In  the  first 
place  we  avoid  breaking  up  many 
Alsatian  families  that  have  intermar- 
ried with  Germans  ever  since  1870.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Germans  are 
easily  assimilated,  and  the  second 
generation  of  them  will  prove  very 
passable  French  citizens.  Just  see  how 
Germany  profited  by  the  migration  of 
the  French  Protestants  to  that  country 
in  the  seventeenth  century.'  I  need 
not  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  the 
latter  view. 

Another  grievance  of  the  Alsatians, 
who  are  simultaneously  incurable 
boasters  and  grumblers,  is  that  the 
French  Administration  is  not  as  com- 
petent and  efficient  as  the  admirable 
German  Administration  that  preceded 
it.  To  this  we  may  reply  at  once  that 
the  Alsatians  have  forgotten  an  all- 
important  point.  They  should  try  the 
experiment  of  living  a  short  time  in 
post-war  Germany.  It  is  utterly  unjust 
to  compare  the  regular,  smooth-run- 
ning, well-oiled  government  of  any 
part  of  Europe  before  1914  with  even 
the  best  European  government  to-day. 
Let  these  people  take  a  trip  into  the 
interior  of  Germany,  and  observe  the 
dilapidated  and  neglected  railway  cars, 
the  absence  of  light  in  passing  through 
long  tunnels,  the  disappearance  of 
dining-cars,  and  the  frequent  delays  in 
transit.  Let  them  acquire  some  direct 
experience  with  the  tardy  delivery  of 
letters  in  Germany,  with  her  present 
telephone  service,  which  even  rivals 
that  of  France  in  worthlessness,  and 
ivith  the  rebellious  indifference  of 
government  officials.  After  that,  I 
■ancy,  their  retrospective  admiration 
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for  German  administrative  efficiency 
will  speedily  evaporate. 

I  also  hear  many  Alsatians  complain 
vehemently  because  they  or  their 
friends  have  been  unfairly  treated  by 
the  French  Government.  There  have 
been  some  unhappy  blunders.  In  my 
own  opinion  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  let  a  few  bad  Frenchmen  and 
pernicious  Germans  escape  punishment 
than  to  have  tried  to  sift  them  out  at 
the  risk  of  unjustly  accusing  so  many 
innocent  persons.  I  have  in  mind  an 
honest  innkeeper,  a  Frenchman  through 
and  through,  whose  neighbors  charged 
him  with  being  pro-German,  because 
German  officers  established  a  mess  at 
his  inn  during  the  war.  His  wife  con- 
fided to  me,  one  day,  that  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view  he  regretted  slightly 
the  departure  of  the  Germans;  for  they 
would  sit  and  drink  every  evening  until 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  while 
the  French  officers  who  succeeded  them 
would  only  step  in  at  rare  intervals  to 
take  a  modest  glass  of  wine.  She 
admitted,  however,  that  *the  French 
custom  was  better  for  their  families.' 
None  the  less,  the  rumor  got  around 
that  these  honest  people  were  villains 
of  the  deepest  dye,  and  a  very  bad 
impression  was  created  when  a  dinner 
given  by  the  French  authorities,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  patriotic  ceremony, 
took  place  at  their  establishment. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  was 
the  case  of  a  shoemaker  charged  with 
having  reported  to  the  German  author- 
ities a  poor  devil  who  spoke  French  in 
front  of  his  window.  The  man  who  was 
said  to  have  reported  was  exiled  to  East 
Prussia,  where  he  died.  Now  a  little 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  truth  whatever  behind 
this  charge.  Village  gossip  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  world.  But  in  Alsace 
it  is  apt  to  take  a  dangerous  turn. 

Still  another  illustration  of  the  little 
irritations  that  are  constantly  occurring 
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in  this  region,  so  unhappily  divided 
against  itself  as  a  result  of  a  long  for- 
eign occupation,  was  the  trouble  about 
a  monument  over  the  graves  of  fallen 

soldiers.   The  little  village  of  P  

furnished  France  with  a  great  many 
volunteers.  The  monument  committee 
naturally  wished  to  have  the  names  of 
all  these  young  men,  who  had  thus 
sacrificed  themselves  for, their  distant 
country,  carved  on  its  pedestal.  How- 
ever, local  families,  whose  sons  had 
fallen  while  fighting  in  the  German 
army,  protested  against  this,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  names  of  their  boys 
should  also  be  carved  upon  the  monu- 
ment. This  was  a  little  too  much  for 
the  authorities,  and  permission  was 
refused  from  Paris.  Then  the  whole 
countryside  was  up  in  arms,  and  the 
threat  was  made  that  the  names  would 
be  erased  at  night.  Finally  the  com- 
mittee got  around  the  difficulty  by  not 
carving  any  names  whatever  on  the 
monument  except  those  of  its  own 
members ! 

This  petty  wrangling,  so  character- 
istic of  the  Alsatian  temperament, 
would  not  be  important  if  it  did  not 
excite  a  gleeful  reaction  in  the  German 
press.  I  have  read  most  exasperating 
articles  in  papers  published  beyond  the 
Rhine,  based  upon  communications, 
more  or  less  untruthful  and  exagger- 
ated, from  people  of  some  standing  in 
Alsace,  to  the  effect  that  the  province 
was  willing  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Fatherland.  It  will  be  enough  to 
cite  a  single  example,  from  Der  Tag  of 
Berlin :  — 

One  never  meets  an  Alsatian  without 
hearing  a  new  grievance.  Already  German 
rule,  for  which  the  province  showed  itself 
ungrateful,  is  seen  in  a  new  light,  and  we 
hear  it  said  on  every  hand:  'Ah,  those  were 
the  good  old  days;  in  those  days  we  had 
good  order  and  prosperity!'  .  .  .  The  num- 
ber of  pro-French  Alsatians  has  dwindled 
until,  if  the  matter  were  put  to  an  honest 


popular  vote  to-day,  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  cast  their  ballots  in  favor  of 
independence. 

I  know  quite  well  that  men  who  write 
this  way  do  not  write  in  good  faith. 
They  purposely  suppress  the  fact  that 
on  every  fourteenth  of  July  or  twenty- 
second  of  November  the  villages  of 
Alsace  are  one  vast  cloud  of  tricolor, 
and  that  even  poor  people,  laborers 
and  peasants,  buy  French  flags  of  silk, 
fringed  with  gold,  that  cost  them  fifty 
francs  or  more.  I  have  seen  all  this 
with  my  own  eyes.  Our  recovered 
brothers  remind  me  of  the  members  of 
a  family  who  spend  their  time  criti- 
cizing each  other  to  strangers  —  com- 
plaining of  their  father's  tyranny  or 
their  mother's  narrow-mindedness  — 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  desert- 
ing the  fireside  circle. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  thus  said  of 
the  way  my  fellow  Frenchmen  regard 
good  Hans  im  Schnockeloch  will  not 
be  taken  in  ill  part.  With  all  their  solid 
and  serious  good  qualities  the  Alsatians 
lack  the  gift  of  smiling.  I  never  had 
this  impressed  upon  me  more  vividly 
than  one  day  last  summer,  on  the  train 
between  Strassburg  and  Wiesbaden. 
While  we  were  at  Worms,  and  all  the 
passengers  were  at  dinner  in  the  dining- 
car,  a  crowd  of  local  people  invaded 
the  train,  blocking  the  passages  for  \{ 
lack  of  seats. 

When  we  had  finished  our  dinner  we 
tried  to  make  our  way  back  to  our 
compartments.  It  was  lost  labor. 
The  French  travelers,  who  were  a 
majority  in  my  car,  made  an  effort 
and  then  returned,  laughing  at  their 
failure.  They  passed  the  matter  over 
with  joking  remarks,  a  Httle  platitu- 
dinous perhaps,  hke:  *It  would  take 
bayonets  to  get  through  there!'  or 
*We're  prisoners  till  we  reach  Wies- 
baden!' or  *Look  out  for  your  luggage 
at  the  next  stop!  You  watch  one  plat- 
form, and  I'll  watch  the  other!'  But 
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the  Alsatians  in  our  car  took  the  mat- 
ter far  more  seriously.  They  were 
desperately  concerned  at  the  idea  of 
being  separated  from  their  luggage,  and 
cursed  the  railway  company  steadily, 
for  the  next  hour,  because  it  had  not  put 
on  extra  cars.  They  clearly  regarded  us 
Frenchmen  as  frivolous  fools,  having  no 
comprehension  of  our  more  philosophi- 
cal mentality  that  makes  us  accept  the 
inevitable  with  a  joke. 

I  believe  that  Alsace  still  feels  the 
raw  wounds  inflicted  by  her  rude  con- 


tact with  the  Prussians,  and  that  she 
has  acquired  a  habit  of  complaining 
she  cannot  immediately  overcome. 
But  time  will  heal  these  irritations; 
time  will  smooth  over  the  rough  places 
in  our  common  pathway.  Let  us 
hope  that  Hans  im  Schnockeloch  will 
recover  the  smile  of  the  heroes  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian.  He  will  only 
need  to  copy  those  of  his  fellow  Alsa- 
tians who  have  preserved  that  whole- 
some tradition,  like  Hansi,  the  most 
Gaelic  of  the  Alsatian  race. 
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[Professor  Baldensperger,  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Strassburg,  is  a  Frenchman  of 
Alsatian  stock,  educated  in  Germany,  cosmopolitan  in  experience,  and  intensely  French  in 
sentiment.] 

From  La  Revue  de  Geneve,  March 
(Swiss  Political  and  Literary  Monthly) 


My  deck  neighbor  on  the  steamer 
svhich  brought  me  back  to  France  in 
Fune  1918  was  an  American  from  the 
West,  visiting  Europe  to  introduce 
certain  inventions  he  had  perfected. 
Dne  day  he  regarded  long  and  atten- 
ively  a  young  Breton  sailor,  some  sev- 
mteen  years  old,  who  was  polishing 
he  deck  brasses.  Suddenly  he  turned 
o  me,  just  after  the  alert  lad  had  be- 
aken  himself  with  rags  and  polish  box 
o  a  more  distant  point,  and  said:  *Tell 
ne,  have  you  really  got  men  enough  in 
^our  old  countries  to  waste  labor  like 
hat?' 

*  Old  countries  *  meant  to  my  Amer- 
can  acquaintance  England,  France, 
nd  Italy;  for  he  assured  me  that  Ger- 
nany  had  become  tremendously  mod- 


ernized within  a  few  years.  And  be- 
neath his  inquiry  there  ran  a  thread 
of  theory,  of  faith  in  efficiency,  of 
increased  output,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

*I  catch  your  idea,'  I  said.  *You 
have  in  mind  a  machine  to  do  all  that 
business  mechanically.' 

*Why  not?  There's  an  intelligent, 
hard-working  boy  who  knows  how  to 
read,  write,  and  reckon.  I  found  that 
out  from  him,  for  he  has  picked  up  some 
English  on  this  run.  He  has  a  good 
appearance.  Have  n't  you  something 
better  for  him  to  do  than  to  rub  those 
brasses?  Any  idiot  could  handle  that 
job.  I've  invented  an  electric  riveter. 
Now  with  a  little  machine  built  on  the 
same  principle,  a  child  five  years  old 
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could  polish  all  the  brasses  on  this  ship 
in  fifteen  minutes.' 

*  Quite  true,  sir,  but  that  Breton  boy 
is  in  the  way  of  rising  in  the  service  of 
the  company.  Because  he  has  done  this 
job,  he  will  later  be  better  qualified  to 
manage  men  under  him.  It  will  count 
in  his  favor  that  he  started  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder.  I  know  heads  of  big 
businesses  in  France  who  believe  they 
are  better  managers  at  forty,  because 
they  swept  out  offices  when  boys.' 

I  knew  my  argument  would  not  hold 
water;  but  had  I  not,  my  friend's  pity- 
ing smile  would  have  speedily  enlight- 
ened me. 

*  Nonsense,  sir.  You  're  simply  find- 
ing an  excuse  for  your  inveterate 
habits.  It 's  Hke  a  man  with  arterio- 
sclerosis bragging  about  his  health.  Let 
me  put  the  question  to  you  once  more: 
Have  you  enough  men  in  your  country 
to  be  able  to  afford  boys  seventeen 
years  old  for  jobs  that  an  invaHd,  an 
old  woman,  or  a  simple  machine  could 
do?  Why,  that  boy  might  be  piloting  a 
motor  boat,  driving  a  six-horse  truck, 
keeping  books  in  a  big  hardware  store, 
or  running  a  rotary  press.' 

Six  months  later  I  met  my  traveling 
acquaintance  again.  He  had  completed 
a  hurried  trip  covering  three  quarters 
of  Europe  and,  like  several  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen,  was  prophesying  our 
immediate  ruin.  Yes,  we 'd  see  Europe 
*on  the  rocks '  perhaps  in  a  few  months. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  we  were 
to  be  submerged  by  a  great  deluge, 
like  ancient  Atlantis. 

Now  I  soon  discovered  that  my  in- 
ventor's disturbed  state  of  mind  was 
due  to  discovering  a  sort  of  organic 
inconsistency  in  our  industrial  and 
economic  life.  He  saw  all  about  him  a 
general  disposition  to  adopt  American 
methods,  a  general  speeding-up  due  to 
the  war  —  though  this  was  an  evolution 
thsit  reially  had  commenced  long  before. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  system  of  pro- 
duction had  not  been  adapted  to  this 
new  spirit.  Our  ideas,  our  social  cus- 
toms, our  general  ways  of  doing  things, 
were  not  in  rhythm  with  the  new  cycle. 
I  suggested  that  what  he  discovered 
in  Europe  was  *  Americanism  without 
machines,'  a  phrase  that  delighted  him. 

Will  Europe  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
two  antagonistic  ideas  here  expressed? 
Are  we  destined  to  adopt  Americanism 
outright?  Shall  we  surrender  utterly 
to  the  era  of  machines?  Let  us  go  into 
this  subject  a  little  more  deeply. 

If  we  were  to  indicate  in  a  phrase 
the  most  far-reaching  aspect  of  Amer- 
icanism as  an  international  influence, 
would  we  not  say  that  it  consists 
in  discarding  patriarchal  institutions? 
Democracy,  constitutional  liberty,  self- 
reliance  are  ideas  and  facts  that  other 
countries  practise  after  a  fashion.  But 
during  the  last  fifty  years  the  Amer- 
icans, whether  intentionally  or  not, 
have  pursued  a  line  of  development 
that  has  been  practically  fatal  to  the 
old  social  organization  we  describe  as 
patriarchal,  where  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren and  relatives  and  servants  and 
friends  form  the  typical  social  cell. 

It  seems  a  strange  trick  of  Fate  that 
those  institutions  of  the  farthest  West, 
where  the  individual  so  easily  breaks 
the  ties  that  bind  him  to  the  parent 
group,  should  be  set  face  to  face  with 
Asia,  where  ancestors  are  still  paid 
divine  honors  and  where  family  senti- 
ment and  ritual  are  the  foundation 
stone  of  society. 

I  know  very  well  that  one  finds  in  the 
United  States  charming  families,  de- 
lightful homes,  names  —  especially  in 
the  East  and  South  —  that  have  not 
ceased  to  represent,  in  spite  of  the  del- 
uge of  immigration  and  the  constant 
migration  of  the  natives  themselves, 
the  continuity  and  cohesion  that  we 
associate  with  an  ancient  gens;  that  the 
great  cities  of  Ameri^ja  are  surrounded 
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by  thousands  and  thousands  of  coun- 
try homes  that  shelter  family  groups 
quite  as  compact  as  our  own.  Never- 
theless, the  typical  American  is  by  psy- 
chology and  education  an  autonomous 
unit,  instinctively  rebelling  against  the 
patriarchal  idea.  And  his  business  life, 
his  pleasure,  his  labor,  his  leisure,  his 
religion,  his  sports  —  all  tend  to  eman- 
cipate him  increasingly  from  those  larg- 
er and  more  enduring  family  ties  that 
are  still  all-powerful  in  most  parts  of 
Europe. 

However,  Europe  is  unconsciously 
drifting  in  the  same  direction.  She 
possesses  too  many  roots  in  the  past 
to  surrender  without  reserve  to  the 
new  tendencies;  but  the  war  has  made 
a  great  difference  even  here.  Henry 
Bordeaux  told  me  at  the  front,  where 
his  duties  were  to  study  the  morale  of 
our  soldiers  and  to  scrutinize  carefully 
their  correspondence  with  their  rela- 
tives at  home,  that  he  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
attachments,  even  among  the  peasants, 
that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
family  organization.  And  the  investi- 
gations that  this  ardent  defender  of 
old-time  standards  has  made  since  the 
war  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  his 
opinion. 

II  Wives  became  accustomed  to  man- 
aging affairs  during  the  absence  of  their 
husbands  in  the  army  and  acquired 
habits  of  initiative  and  independence 
fatal  to  their  old  submissiveness  to 
marital  authority.  Children  were  early 
impressed  with  the  problem  of  making 
a  living  and  no  longer  look  upon  the  an- 
cestral calling  as  a  necessary  career  or 
a  satisfactory  vocation  for  the  future. 
They  now  judge  and  weigh  a  life-pur- 
suit solely  with  a  view  to  its  remunera- 
tiveness.  Young  girls  are  often  forced 
to  earn  their  living  before  their  twen- 
tieth year,  and  in  any  case  are  freed 
from  the  conventional  guardianship  of 
former  days.  Therefore  they  no  longer 


look  forward  to  marriage  as  an  eman- 
cipation, but  merely  as  a  change  in 
their  normal  way  of  living.  And  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  servant  question 
that  is  producing  a  radical  revolution 
in  the  old  household  organization?  The 
new  spirit  among  servants  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  indications  of  the 
profound  social  transformation  now 
occurring. 

We  all  know  this.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  recall  that  American  civilization  has 
experienced  these  changes,  this  rapid 
growth  of  individualism,  earlier  than 
we.  These  conditions  are  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  United  States. 
Servants  are  becoming  transformed  into 
domestic  day-workers,  living  outside 
the  family  of  their  employer,  and  ap- 
pearing at  their  place  of  employment  to 
perform  particular  tasks  at  set  hours. 
Family  traditions  and  ancestral  pur- 
suits seldom  determine  the  career  of  an 
American  boy.  One  never  hears  in  that 
country  the  Chinese  formula :  *  Mr.  So- 
and-So,  son  and  successor  of  his  father.* 
Young  girls  are  granted  a  free  choice  of 
occupations  and  entertainments,  and 
often  regard  a  husband  as  a  financial  pro- 
vider, entitled  to  respect  and  considera- 
tion, but  by  no  means  to  obedience. 
We  know  quite  well  the  type  of  woman 
that  has  developed  under  these  condi- 
tions —  at  least  among  the  well-to-do. 
She  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  activity 
and  initiative  and  somewhat  intimi- 
dating will-power.  To  tell  the  truth, 
she  is  masculine  in  intelligence  and 
taste,  though  retaining  her  interest  in 
attire  and  personal  appearance. 

Still  the  Americanism  we  see  in  Eu- 
rope is  due  to  transitory  causes.  For  in- 
stance, the  inflation  of  our  currency 
has  completely  revolutionized  our  old 
attitude  toward  money.  Conceived  as 
a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  money  has  lost 
the  respect  and  consideration  we  used 
to  show  to  its  substantial  gold  and  sil- 
ver reality.  Opening  a  check-book,  or 
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pulling  out  of  your  inside  pocket  a  bun- 
dle of  bright-colored  bank  notes,  is 
morally  a  very  different  operation  from 
counting  out  slowly  great  round  pieces 
of  gold  and  silver.  So  we  find  growing 
carelessness  in  regard  to  money  and 
expenditure  in  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  multitude.  And  since  inflation  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  rising  wages,  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  during  the 
last  half-dozen  years  we  have  been  pass- 
ing through  an  exceptional  experience, 
very  like  what  is  normal  to  the  Yankee. 

But  other  things  besides  money  are 
in  rapid  circulation;  nor  are  the  new 
rich,  who  are  so  busy  accumulating 
fortunes  and  distributing  them,  the 
only  remaining  symbol  of  our  greater 
social  mobility.  The  present  interest 
in  athletics,  sports,  and  other  mobile 
arts  is  also  a  phase  of  Americanism. 
Our  automobiles  competing  in  speed 
with  our  trains,  the  congestion  of  traffic 
on  the  railways  itself,  the  constant 
chugging  of  motor  cars  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  great  cities,  suggest  the  unin- 
terrupted procession  of  Fords  and 
Cadillacs  that  flows  unceasingly  along 
the  asphalt  highways  of  New  England 
or  Illinois.  The  cinema,  a  Vamericaine, 
has  become  the  favorite  entertainment 
of  the  masses.  This  silent,  mobile 
portrayal  of  action,  excluding  all  the 
nuances,  the  vocal  inflections,  the  sig- 
nificant pauses  of  the  stage,  seems  de- 
signed for  the  hurried  relaxation  of  a 
sport-loving  generation.  Consider,  too, 
the  rage  for  dancing  in  our  great  cities; 
not  dancing  as  a  form  of  rhythmic 
expression,  but  as  a  mere  vorticity  of 
motion-for-its-own-sake. 

Consider  again  what  we  might  call 
Americanism  in  philosophy.  If  meta- 
physics are  not  actually  conditioned  by 
the  age  in  which  they  appear,  the  recep- 
tion given  them  by  any  particular 
epoch  forces  us  to  recognize  a  connec- 
tion between  environment  and  thought. 
Descartes  and  Newton  fit  an  era  of 


stability,  when  vortices  and  gravitation 
were  the  guaranties  of  universal  order; 
Kant  with  his  categorical  imperative, 
and  Nietzsche  and  his  superman,  char- 
acterize, after  all,  two  phases  of  Ger- 
many; Cousin  and  eclecticism,  Comte 
and  positive  philosophy.  Spencer  and 
evolution,  Taine  and  environmental 
determination,  designate  not  only  sys- 
tems of  thought,  but  also  the  mental 
attitudes  and  attractions  of  the  age  in 
which  those  thinkers  lived.  We  recall 
the  welcome  that  Bergson  received  in 
the  United  States,  and  how  easy  it  was 
to  win  acceptance  for  the  idea  of  crea- 
tive evolution,  for  the  philosophy  of 
mobility,  in  that  country.  We  should 
add  more  recently  to  this  example  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  relativity,  which  in- 
vites time  itself  to  disintegrate,  after  a 
fashion,  and  to  cease  to  form  an 
absolute  medium  for  thought  and 
phenomena.  Whether  Einstein  was  un- 
derstood or  not,  he  preaches  an  idea  of 
the  universe  for  which  the  soil  is  well 
prepared  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
degree  to  which  that  system  imposes 
itself  upon  our  own  intelligence  meas- 
ures the  strength  of  the  metaphysical 
tie  between  America  and  ourselves. 

Our  American  inventor  was,  of 
course,  right  in  insisting  that  the  trans- 
formation —  more  or  less  durable  and 
more  or  less  apparent  —  that  Europ 
has  recently  passed  through  has  not 
been  reenforced  by  adequate  equip- 
ment, by  adequate  material  apparatus. 
The  deeper  reason  for  this  is  unques- 
tionably to  be  found  in  the  traditional 
conservatism  of  the  rural  classes  of 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Southern 
Germany.  No  cosmic  impatience  can 
accelerate  their  plodding  pace  or  under- 
mine their  rugged  virtues  and  peculiar 
traditions.  They  have  an  unfailing 
source  of  equilibrium  in  themselves, 
like  children's  toys  containing  a  hidden 
weight  that  makes  them  stand  upright, 
no  matter  in  what  position  they  are 
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thrown.  Still  the  Americanism  that 
has  insinuated  itself  into  other  aspects 
of  our  individual  and  collective  life  is 
equally  bereft  of  that  mechanism  that 
seems  an  essential  part  of  Americanism 
in  its  native  home. 

By  machines  we  mean  any  device 
that  will  perform  automatically  a  task 
that  does  not  require  the  direct  use  of 
individual  intelligence.  It  is  a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  but  most  unskilled  labor 
is  not  far  removed  from  mechanical 
action.  The  great  triumph  of  the 
machine,  however,  is  in  those  auto- 
matic operations  whereby,  once  set  in 
motion,  the  mechanism  produces  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  objects  precisely 
alike,  without  itself  being  conscious  of 
their  use  or  their  destination.  Thus 
there  is  brought  into  play  a  creative 
force,  unaffected  by  anything  but  the 
demand  for  its  products,  strikes,  me- 
chanical wear,  and  unemployment.  .  .  . 
Has  Western  Europe  been  too  tardy  in 
comprehending  the  necessity  for  ma- 
chinery in  many  important  fields  of 
production  ?  With  our  shorter  working- 
day,  our  *  English  weeks,'  our  trades- 
union  demands,  our  poverty  in  me- 
chanical appliances,  are  we  Europeans 
not  like  the  fairy  prince  in  an  Oriental 
tale,  whom  a  mischievous  magician 
suddenly  invests  with  royal  rank  with- 
out providing  him  with  a  saddle  horse, 
a  crown,  or  a  scimitar? 

That  fairly  describes  our  situation. 
My  American  friend  was  right.  No 
small  part  of  our  economic  discomfort 
is  due  to  this  contradiction.  Let  us 
thank  the  gods  that  we  have  not  be- 
come entirely  the  slaves  of  the  mechani- 
cal piano,  of  ready-made  sauces  put  up 
in  bottles  like  patent  medicines,  of  auto- 
matic restaurants  where  you  can  select 
from  a  menu  of  three-dozen  dishes  by 
dropping  coins  into  that  number  of 
slots.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  — 
for  it  is  one  of  the  guaranties  of  our 
civilization  —  that  the  farms  in  France 


are  so  small  that  our  laborious  peas- 
ants cannot  afford  to  buy  McCormick 
reapers.  Let  us  felicitate  ourselves  that 
we  still  have  good,  old,  sympathetic 
family  physicians,  whose  familiarity 
with  our  personal  history  enables  them 
to  make  instinctive  diagnoses  of  our 
complaints,  rather  than  a  host  of  spe- 
cialists armed  with  delicate  devices  for 
registering  mechanically  our  pulse  and 
listening  to  our  lungs  and  heart.  Let  us 
still  leave  to  our  teachers  the  function 
of  discovering  the  aptitudes  and  abili- 
ties of  their  pupils,  instead  of  submit- 
ting the  latter  to  carefully  devised, 
inflexible  tests  supposed  to  group  them 
mechanically  and  automatically  into 
future  industrial  managers,  horticul- 
tural specialists,  and  presidents  of  the 
republic.  Let  us  still  cherish  pride  in 
our  skillful  artisans  whom  no  machine 
can  rival  in  dyeing  silk,  weaving  beau- 
tiful worsteds,  dressing  leather,  or  pol- 
ishing to  microscopic  nicety  the  parts 
of  an  airplane  motor.  Let  us  thank  the 
gods  that  we  cannot  be  interrupted  by 
the  telephone  when  dining  at  a  restau- 
rant or  sleeping  in  the  privacy  of  our 
home. 

After  making  all  these  reservations, 
what  is  it  then  that  we  need?  Appar- 
ently the  typewriter,  the  light  automo- 
bile, the  stylographic  pen,  and  the 
safety  razor  are  the  only  modern  de- 
vices to  increase  human  efficiency  that 
have  been  widely  adopted  by  our  gen- 
eral public.  I  am  told  that  our  slate 
quarries  have  not  found  it  economical  to 
use  machines  for  cutting  and  splitting 
their  finely  stratified  stone,  that  me- 
chanical cranes  and  loading  docks  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  some  of  our 
Mediterranean  ports,  that  our  large 
banks  have  been  compelled  to  go  back 
to  hand-counting  their  money  instead 
of  intrusting  this  to  overcomplicated 
mechanical  devices.  The  porters  at  our 
railway  stations  continue  to  push  labor- 
iously great  trucks  loaded  with  vast 
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mountains  of  baggage,  when  an  electric 
truck,  guided  by  a  child,  could  perform 
the  same  labor  with  ease.  Yardmen 
continue  to  crowd  between  the  car  buf- 
fers to  couple  cars  when  the  whole  thing 
might  be  done  automatically.  And 
while  we  are  talking  of  railways,  would 
this  not  be  a  good  time  to  do  away  with 
our  compartment  cars,  so  tempting  to 
train  robbers,  and  to  suppress  our  sys- 
tem of  classes  which  we  have  inherited 
from  Louis  Philippe,  and  to  group  our 
passengers  into  two  classes:  local  and 
through?  The  length  of  a  journey,  not 
the  social  rank  of  the  passenger,  ought 
to  determine  the  comforts  provided 
for  him  on  a  train. 

I  might  continue  indefinitely.  When 
the  electric  fairy,  whom  Italy  is  pur- 
suing much  more  strenuously  than  we, 
shall  have  dismissed  as  relics  of  antiq- 
uity the  dark,  insalubrious  coal-mine 
and  the  smoking  factory-chimney  of 
to-day,  we  shall  perhaps  experience  a 
revolution  in  household  service,  and  an 
electric  button  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  a  discontented  servant.  The  day 
when  our  offices  learn  that  modern 
business  methods  require  a  perfected 
index-system,  and  scientific  classifica- 
tions of  facts  under  names  and  dates 
and  prices,  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  a  vast  amount  of  wasted 
eff'ort,  with  clerks  running  to  and  fro, 
and  plunging  feverishly  into  the  depths 
of  mysterious  registers,  and  with  pass- 
ing inquiries  along  from  desk  to  desk. 
I  do  not  urge  putting  a  pencil  sharpener 
at  the  side  of  every  bureaucrat,  an  ad- 
dressograph  at  the  side  of  every  mail- 
ing-clerk, an  automatic  pen-filler  at  the 
side  of  every  bookkeeper;  we  can  copy 
the  Americans  without  sacrificing  our 
old  delight  in  work  well  done,  in  a 
gracefully  written  address,  in  the  refine- 
ments that  I  should  like  to  see  still 
cherished  even  in  office  correspondence. 

On  three  occasions  within  less  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  American  influ- 


ence has  had  a  moral  effect  upon  the 
Old  World.  On  each  occasion,  as  was 
natural,  old  traditions  felt  themselves 
threatened  and  rallied  to  oppose  the 
New  World  invasion.  Life  and  what  we 
call  progress  consist  of  these  opposi- 
tions and  reactions. 

American  independence  stirred  sen- 
timent throughout  all  Western  Europe 
and  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  its  earlier  stages  was  influenced 
powerfully  by  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  the  British  colonies.  After  1830,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Holy  Alliance  did 
not  represent  the  final  constitution  of 
Europe,  and  v/hen  the  restored  dynas- 
ties had  proved  a  failure,  *  Democracy 
in  America,'  as  De  Tocqueville  called  it, 
was  heralded  as  a  model  for  the  future 
world;  and  the  financial  institutions, 
the  penal  system,  and  the  civic  organi- 
zations of  the  United  States  were  stud- 
ied by  a  thousand  investigators  as 
hopeful  auguries  of  better  things.  Still 
later,  on  the  eve  of  our  War  of  1870, 
when  Liberalism  addressed  itself  boldly 
to  solving  the  problem  of  the  public 
school,  of  the  education  of  women, 
of  compulsory  school-attendance,  we 
again  turned  to  North  America  for 
formulas  and  programmes.  And  on 
each  one  of  these  occasions,  the  im- 
pulses that  had  animated  the  young 
civilization  across  the  Atlantic  had 
to  compromise  with  the  habits  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Old  World  when  trans- 
planted to  our  hemisphere.  The  com- 
position of  forces  is  a  central  fact  in 
sociology  as  well  as  in  mechanics. 

Americanism  without  machines  is 
doubtless  another  episode  of  the  same 
kind.  The  man  of  Europe  is  deeply 
concerned  in  augmenting  his  leisure, 
affirming  his  dignity,  and  equalizing 
his  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  instinctively  rebels  against  anything 
that  unduly  transforms  his  labor  into  a 
simple  mechanical  activity.  He  does 
not  fancy,  at  least  as  yet,  a  type  of  ex- 
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istence  divided  between  intense  pro- 
duction and  complete  idleness.  He 
cherishes  a  secret  tenderness  for  com- 
bining personality  and  technique,  and 
abhorrence  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
for  whatever  savors  of  Taylorization. 

Will  he  find  a  successful  formula  to 
compromise  these  two  tendencies  —  to 


unravel  the  contradictions  of  his  pres- 
ent condition?  Will  he  substitute  per- 
fected machinery  for  human  labor  that 
is  capable  of  better  employment,  than 
at  present,  in  important  fields  of  indus- 
try, and  thus  classify  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  nation  according  to  a 
more  rational  plan? 


A  CHINESE  OBSERVER  IN  SIBERIA 


From  Shen  Pao,  January  i^-February  8 
(Peking  Progressive  and  Liberal  Daily) 


Amur  Province,  immediately  north 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  very  fertile, 
and  before  the  war  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity.  A  steamship  com- 
pany owning  more  than  one  hundred 
boats  operated  upon  the  Amur  River. 
The  large  industries  of  the  province 
furnished  employment  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  a  true  outpost  of  empire 
for  Russia  in  the  Far  East. 

Since  the  Revolution,  however,  this 
province  has  been  rent  by  bitter  con- 
flicts between  the  defenders  of  the  old 
regime  and  the  champions  of  the  new. 
Communism  has  taken  possession  of 
the  people,  and  the  well-to-do  have 
fled  to  other  countries.  The  big  steam- 
boat company  is  now  controlled  by 
Chinese  capitalists.  The  factories  and 
Dther  manufacturing  plants  now  em- 
Dloy  only  a  few  hundred  workers,  and 
:hese  earn  but  a  precarious  livelihood. 

In  the  towns  the  streets  are  dirty  and 
leglected  and  the  parks  have  grown  up 
n  weeds.  There  are  practically  no 
breign  residents,  except  a  few  Chinese 
aerchants  or  laborers  who  still  survive 
nd  prosper.  The  working  classes  are 
a  control.  Merchants  find  it  difl[icult 


to  keep  going.  Wherever  their  interests 
conflict  with  those  of  the  workers,  the 
latter  have  their  way. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  sev- 
eral of  the  officials  who  now  govern 
Amur,  men  of  very  revolutionary 
principles.  They  appeared  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  shrewd  politicians,  but  de- 
plorably deficient  in  practical  experi- 
ence. The  revenue  of  the  Government 
is  very  small.  It  is  raised  by  taxes 
levied  upon  the  few  unfortunate  cap- 
italists who  still  remain  behind  and 
upon  the  peasants;  but  the  latter  have 
suff'ered  so  many  calamities  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  procure  money 
from  them.  So  the  government  officials 
are  themselves  in  extreme  need.  Many 
were  unable  to  entertain  their  guests 
even  in  the  humblest  manner,  and 
their  personal  attire  bespoke  anything 
but  wealth  and  opulence.  However,  a 
Russian  friend  told  me  that  their 
poverty  was  partly  aff'ected.  Some 
officials  have  acquired  wealth,  but  fear 
to  let  the  people  know  it. 

Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  dis- 
tress universal  in  this  district^  the 
people  do  not  seem  to  be  discouraged. 
The  schools,  in  particular,  are  doing 
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their  work  as  in  normal  times.  Fre- 
quently I  saw  girls  and  boys  going  to 
their  classes.  They  had  healthy,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  were  clearly  in  the  most 
buoyant  spirits. 

This  consistent  cheerfulness  among 
all  classes  of  people  impressed  me 
strongly.  One  would  naturally  expect 
that  where  men  have  such  difficulty 
in  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
pessimism  would  be  universal.  That 
is  not  true  of  the  Russians.  Wherever 
we  stopped  at  a  railway  station,  we 
always  found  soldiers  joining  with  the 
people  in  a  merry  dance,  with  as  lively 
music  as  one  would  be  apt  to  find  under 
the  most  successful  and  prosperous 
Government. 

On  our  way  westward  to  Chita,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  some 
of  our  fellow  passengers  and  speedily 
convinced  myself  that  the  people  are 
in  real  distress.  I  accosted  a  robust 
young  fellow  sitting  near  me,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  contented  with 
the  general  situation.  He  chuckled  and 
answered  good-humoredly  that  no  one 
could  be  contented,  but  that  as  far  as 
he  personally  was  concerned,  he  was 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  universe. 
I  asked  him  how  much  he  earned.  He 
replied:  *Our  pay  is  perfectly  regular. 
We  have  not  received  a  cent  for  the 
past  two  years.  Of  course  we  are  given 
a  little  grain  now  and  then,  and  though 
it  is  never  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole 
family,  we  manage  to  get  along  pretty 
comfortably.  We  sell  our  property  so 
long  as  we  have  any.  Why  should  I 
worry?' 

I  pursued  my  questions  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  go  farther  west, 
instead  of  staying  here  in  Amur,  since 
conditions  were  probably  better  toward 
the  interior.  He  answered,  seriously 
enough,  that  it  was  the  period  for 
enrolling  men  for  military  service,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  stay  at  home,  he 
might  be  forced  to  join  the  army.  Few 


people  care  to  do  that.  Fully  three 
quarters  of  the  men  eligible  for  military 
service  manage  to  evade  the  law  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  bade  me  good-bye 
at  the  next  station,  when  he  got  off  the 
train;  and  I  discovered  from  another 
passenger  that  he  had  been  on  a  social 
visit  to  a  neighboring  town,  where  there 
had  been  some  local  celebration. 

The  man  who  furnished  me  this  last 
information  was  a  kindly  chap,  of 
whom  I  continued  my  inquiries.  He 
said  that  he  was  in  the  railway  service 
and  that  before  he  had  been  only  a 
common  laborer,  earning  no  more  than 
a  couple  of  dollars  a  month.  Neverthe- 
less, he  stated  emphatically  that  he 
preferred  the  old  times  to  the  present. 
I  asked :  *  What  was  your  idea  in  start- 
ing a  revolution? '  To  which  he  naively 
replied  that  the  police  were  too  oppres- 
sive. *We  couldn't  stand  them,  so  we 
had  to  overthrow  the  Tsar.'  I  asked 
whether  his  trouble  with  the  police  was 
due  to  his  getting  drunk.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  or 
not;  but  at  any  rate  my  remark  re- 
ceived the  hearty  approval  of  the 
policeman  sitting  with  us,  who  roar- 
ed with  laughter  at  the  suggestion. 
When  I  asked  my  man  why  he  did  not 
take  up  some  other  employment,  he 
said  that  he  was  working  by  order  and 
dared  not  disobey.  If  he  violated  the 
commands  of  his  superiors,  he  would  be 
thrown  into  prison. 

At  the  next  station  two  interesting 
passengers,  both  Koreans,  came  on 
board.  They  spoke  Chinese.  I  imme- 
diately made  their  acquaintance,  seeing 
at  once  that  they  were  probably  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  that  the 
Koreans  are  trying  to  set  up  in  their 
country.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  the 
other's  secretary.  I  asked  them  whether 
they  were  going  to  Chita  on  official 
or  private  business.  The  leader  said 
that  he  was  on  official  business.  1 1 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  soliciting  | 
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aid  from  the  Chita  Government  to  set 
up  an  independent  government  in 
Korea.  He  told  me,  however,  that  this 
was  not  his  object.  '  Don't  you  see,'  he 
said,  *  Russia  and  Japan  have  serious 
questions  to  settle.  The  Far  Eastern 
Republic  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
Japan,  and  cannot  give  us  Koreans 
effective  help.  What  sort  of  aid  could 
they  furnish  us  in  any  case?  Provisions 
and  ammunition?  But  the  officials  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  have  not 
received  their  own  salaries  for  many 
months  and  their  soldiers  scarcely  ever 
have  a  square  meal.  Their  rifles  and 
artillery  are  antiquated  and  practically 
useless  in  modern  warfare.  You  must 
have  observed  all  this  for  yourself.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Chita  Government 
to  give  us  aid.' 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Chita,  we 
made  it  our  first  business  to  see  what 
kind  of  government  really  existed  there. 
I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  num- 
ber of  political  parties.  These  include: 
a  Majority  Farmer  Party,  a  Minority 
Farmer  Party,  a  Majority  and  a  Minor- 
ity Communist  Party,  a  Social  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  a  Constitutional  Party, 
a  Social  Democratic  Party,  a  Moderate 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  other  parties.  The  Major- 
ity Farmer  Party  outnumbers  all  the 
rest,  but  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  next  strongest  group,  the  Major- 
ity Communist  Party.  The  latter  forms 
part  of  the  International  Communist 
Party  of  European  Russia,  and  has  the 
reins  of  government  in  its  hands.  In 
fact,  the  other  parties  scarcely  make 
their  voice  heard.  Even  the  Majority 
Farmer  Party,  with  its  great  numerical 
strength,  has  to  content  itself  with  a 
few  minor  government  offices.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  is  under  a  minority  party 
tyranny. 

I  was  interested  primarily  in  the  all- 
important  question  of  public  finance. 


The  Government  draws  its  revenues 
from  six  principal  sources:  the  post 
office,  the  telegraph  office,  the  railroads, 
a  property  tax,  a  business  tax,  and 
passport  fees.  All  of  these  sources  of 
revenue  depend  first  and  last  on  busi- 
ness activity,  and  that  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Practically  all  the 
shops  and  stores  that  still  survive  be- 
long to  Chinese  and  yield  the  Govern- 
ment a  very  limited  revenue.  There 
are  a  number  of  gold  mines,  but  they 
are  either  exhausted  or  are  shut  down 
for  lack  of  labor.  In  the  old  days, 
labor  was  abundant.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  mine- workers  were  Koreans,  of 
whom  as  many  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand were  employed  in  the  Baikal 
region  alone.  Under  the  Communist 
regime,  however,  the  laborers  do  not 
receive  enough  to  eat,  and  they  have 
naturally  gone  home  to  Eastern  China 
and  Korea.  Only  a  few  hundred  are 
still  at  the  mines.  Many  Russians 
would  be  glad  to  take  up  this  kind  of 
work,  if  they  were  convinced  that  it 
would  pay  them  a  living. 

With  these  scanty  revenues  the 
Government  has  to  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses and  that  of  an  army;  naturally 
the  funds  are  utterly  inadequate  for 
this.  I  was  told  that  last  autumn  it  was 
decided  that  officials  of  higher  rank 
were  to  be  paid  only  sixty  dollars  a 
month,  and  that  some  lower  officials 
would  not  receive  more  than  six  dollars 
a  month. 

Laborers  have  a  legal  scale  of  wages, 
but  those  wages  are  not  paid.  Employ- 
ers ration  their  employees.  I  was  told 
that  the  standard  ration  is  a  pound  of 
bread  and  a  half-pound  of  beef,  but 
that  the  quantity  is  often  reduced  to 
one  half  or  one  quarter  of  that  amount. 

Rumor  has  it  that  a  special  courier 
from  Moscow  recently  brought  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Chita,  but  I  could  not 
learn  the  details.  I  got  into  pretty 
close  touch  with  the  men  at  the  head 
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of  the  Finance  Department,  but  even 
though  they  lost  their  wits  in  a  bar- 
room, I  could  not  extract  reliable 
information  from  them.  There  are  at 
least  twenty  kinds  of  paper  money  in 
circulation,  the  denominations  ranging 
all  the  way  from  one  ruble  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  rubles.  It  may  give  some 
idea  of  how  much  these  bills  are  worth, 
when  I  say  that  a  pound  of  bread  costs 
twelve  thousand,  five  hundred  rubles, 
and  an  ordinary  sack  of  flour  three 
hundred  thousand  rubles. 

When  we  finally  arrived  in  Moscow 


I  made  such  inquiries  as  I  could  con- 
cerning conditions  there.  Men  closely 
associated  with  the  Government  said 
they  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
But  the  conversation  with  the  common 
people  convinced  me  that  distress  is 
constantly  growing.  We  saw  groups  of 
refugees  numbering  a  hundred  or  more 
headed  toward  the  West  for  help. 
When  I  was  in  the  Amur  Province  I 
was  told  that  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand starving  children  were  being  con- 
voyed to  Siberia  from  Russia  in  order 
to  be  fed. 
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BY  SIR  SIDNEY  LEE 


[Although  Sir  Sidney  professes  himself  more  or  less  at  loss  as  to  the  identity  of  the  '  GuillSn 
Sanchez,'  or  'Gulielmus  Sanchaeus,'  who  censored  the  Second  Folio,  an  English  Jesuit  priest 
suggests  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that  he  was  probably  Father  William  Sankey,  a  native  of  Lan- 
cashire, who  spent  twenty-six  years  in  Spain,  partly  at  Madrid  and  partly  at  the  English  Col- 
lege, SJ.,  at  Valladolid.  Father  Sankey  went  to  Spain  about  1640.] 


From  the  Times,  April  10  and  11 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PrESs) 


Shortly  before  the  war  there  was 
lent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Shakespeare 
Second  Folio  of  1632  to  which  there  was 
attached  a  surprising  and  a  unique 
interest.  This  copy  underwent,  near  the 
date  of  publication,  the  strange  expe- 
rience of  official  expurgation  under  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Eight  years  ago  the  volume  was  tem- 
porarily brought  to  England  with  a 
view  to  valuation.  It  had  previously 
lain  for  the  best  part  of  three  centuries 
in  the  library  of  the  English  College 
at  Valladolid.  The  book  has  since  re- 
turned to  its  ancient  home,  and  is  not 
likely  to  travel  again.  A  wish  was  ex- 


pressed on  the  part  of  the  English  Col- 
lege that  I  should  describe  the  book  at 
the  time  that  I  examined  it  in  my  Lon- 
don study.  Many  valuable  extracts 
from  the  College  registers  and  archives 
were  also  forwarded  to  me.  But  the 
war  supervened  and  I  put  aside  my 
notes,  only  to  consult  them  again  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  corporate  owners  of  the 
book,  I  now  draw  public  attention  to 
the  singular  and  hitherto  unsuspected 
adventure  which  befell  an  early  copy  of 
Shakespeare*s  collected  works  within 
two  decades  of  the  author's  death. 
The  English  College  at  Valladolid, 
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which  was  christened  St.  Alban*s,  was 
founded  by  the  great  Jesuit  agitator, 
Father  Parsons,  in  1589.  King  Philip 
II  of  Spain  was  an  enthusiastic  patron 
of  the  foundation,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  training  of  young  English- 
men for  the  priesthood,  with  a  view  to 
their  returning  as  missionaries  to  Eng- 
land in  the  hope  of  reconverting  their 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

The  Shakespeare  Second  Folio  at 
Valladolid,  which  has  been  rebound  at  a 
recent  date,  is  in  fair  condition,  and  is 
undefaced  by  irresponsible  scribbling, 
save  for  the  appearance  of  the  signa- 
ture *  Joannes  Lucas*  on  one  of  the 
preliminary  pages,  and  of  the  words 
'Finis  Coronal  Opus'  at  the  end  of 
Coriolanus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  title-page  appears 
in  very  distinct  handwriting  the  Ucense 
of  the  Holy  Office.  The  book  had  safe- 
ly weathered  the  perils  of  prohibition. 
It  was  subjected  to  the  minor  penalty 
only  of  expurgation,  which  was  carried 
out  by  a  Jesuit  named  Guillen  Sanchez, 
with  the  full  authority  of  the  Holy 
Office.  The  words  of  the  license  run 
thus:  — 

Opus  auctaritate  Sandi  Officii  permissum, 
el  expurgatum  eadem  audoritate  per  Guliel- 
mum  Sanchaeum  e  Soc^^  Jesu. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Jes- 
uit Inquisitor,  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  expurgated  near  the  same  date  some 
other  English  books,  which  still  remain 
in  the  College  Library.  A  copy  of  the 
third  edition  of  Speed's  History  of  Eng- 
land, which  appeared  in  London  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Shakespeare  Second 
Folio,  bears  in  the  Inquisitor's  hand- 
writing these  words:  — 

Historia  haec  expurgata  est  el  permissa 
auctoritate  Sandi  Oficii  huius  Tribunalis 
VaUisoletani  anno  16J^5  per  Gvlielmum 
Sanchaeum. 


Inquisitor  Sanchez  fails  to  date  the 
Shakespeare  license,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  belongs  to  a  somewhat 
earlier  year  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
Speed  license. 

The  expurgator  of  the  Holy  Office 
treats  Shakespeare's  work  with  lenience. 
For  the  most  part  he  does  his  spiriting 
gently.  His  forbearance  lends  small 
support  to  the  claim  of  some  modern 
Catholic  writers  to  identify  Shake- 
speare's religion  with  their  own.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Spanish 
Inquisitor  considered  the  question  of 
Shakespeare's  personal  creed.  His  con- 
ciliatory mood  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
tolerance  commonly  bestowed  at  the 
time  by  the  Censors  of  the  Holy  Office 
on  dramatic  literature.  The  contem- 
porary native  drama  was  enjoying  a 
special  popularity  throughout  the  or- 
thodox cities  of  the  Peninsula. 

Strange  to  relate,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing,  in  spite  of  the  normal 
policy  of  the  Holy  Office,  that  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  works  had,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  date,  found  admission  to 
a  private  library  in  the  same  city  of 
Valladolid.  There  the  Casa  del  Sol  was, 
and  is,  the  family  residence  of  the 
Counts  de  Gondomar,  of  whom  the 
most  famous  was  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  England  from  1613  to  1622.  The 
Count  de  Gondomar  who  played,  dur- 
ing those  nine  years,  no  small  part  in 
English  political  and  social  history,  was 
a  noted  bibliophile,  and  according  to 
trustworthy  evidence,  he  added  to  his 
fine  library  in  the  Casa  del  Sol  a  copy  of 
the  Shakespeare  First  Folio  soon  after 
its  publication.  He  was  probably  in  a 
position  to  gain  the  special  indulgence 
of  the  Holy  Office. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  the  Spanish 
historian,  Senor  Gayangos,  examined 
the  volume  in  its  ancient  Spanish  home, 
and  made  a  full  and  careful  report  of  its 
condition,  which  showed  much  mar- 
ginal manuscript  comment.  The  pres- 
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ent  Count  de  Gondomar  bears  witness 
to  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  book 
at  the  Casa  del  Sol  until  1873.  He  adds 
the  information  that,  on  his  grand- 
father's death  in  that  year,  the  heirs 
presented  the  whole  library  to  the  royal 
family  of  Spain. 

Inquisitor  Sanchez  apparently  set  out 
on  his  task  of  expurgating  the  Shake- 
speare Second  Folio  with  a  twofold  aim. 
He  thought  to  delete  words  and  pass- 
ages which  offend  either  against  moral- 
ity or  against  Catholic  doctrine.  Es- 
pecially does  he  seek  to  protect  Pope, 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns  from  damaging 
insinuations.  But  he  fails  to  apply  his 
principles  with  any  strict  uniformity, 
and  much  that  one  would  expect  to  fall 
under  either  his  dogmatic  or  his  ethical 
ban  escapes  his  attack.  Only  a  single 
play  does  he  wholly  condemn,  and  that 
on  moral  rather  than  on  doctrinal 
grounds.  The  twelve  leaves  which  sup- 
ply the  text  of  Measure  for  Measure  are 
torn  out  bodily,  in  accordance  with  a 
common  usage  of  expurgators  of  the 
Holy  Office. 

But  nineteen  of  the  thirty-six  plays 
which  the  volume  contains  are  left 
untouched:  that  is,  seven  of  the  four- 
teen comedies,  five  of  the  ten  histories, 
and  eight  of  the  twelve  tragedies.  The 
unexpurgated  pieces  are:  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Twelfth 
Night,  Winter  s  Tale,  Richard  II,  2 
Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  8  Henry  VI, 
Richard  III,  Coriolanus,  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  Timon  of  Athens,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Julius  Caesar,  Othello,  Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra, and  Cymbeline. 

Four  comedies,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, Comedy  of  Errors,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
receive  a  special  mark  of  commenda- 
tion. 

At  the  head  of  the  text  of  each 
of  these  plays  the  Inquisitor  has  in- 


serted the  word  'good.'  The  Merry 
Wives  and  the  Comedy  of  Errors  are 
wholly  untouched,  and  Much  Ado  and 
the  Merchant  come  off  scot-free,  save 
for  the  deletion  in  the  first  comedy  of 
some  frank  remarks  by  Margaret, 
Hero's  waiting-woman,  while  she  is 
dressing  her  mistress  for  her  wedding 
(ill.  iv),  and  the  excision  from  the 
Merchant  of  a  licentious  reflection  on 
the  Jew  when  he  is  lamenting  his 
daughter's  elopement. 

The  rest  of  the  comedies  are  mildly 
handled.  In  the  Tempest  only  two  ex- 
pressions are  inked  out  —  *an  un- 
stanched  wench'  (i.  i.  51)  and  the  epi- 
thet *  holiday'  in  the  phrase  a  *hoUday 
foole'  (ii.  ii.  30).  In  Love's  Labour  s 
Lost  Boyet's  free  jesting  with  Rosaline, 
the  lady-in-waiting  on  the  French  Prin- 
cess, is  scored  through  (iv.i), and* Saint 
Cupid '  is  deprived  of  his  canonization 
by  the  erasure  of  the  word  *  Saint'  (iv. 
iii.  366,  and  v.  ii.  87);  nor  is  *  Saint 
Denis '  allowed  to  retain  his  prefix  when 
the  Princess  couples  him  with  *  Saint 
Cupid'  (v.  ii.  87). 

In  As  You  Like  It  (iii.  iv.  14),  Rosa- 
lind's remark  about  Orlando,  that  *his 
kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch 
of  holy  bread,'  disappears,  like  the 
Clown's  remark  in  AlVs  Well  (ii.  ii.  28) 
*as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth,' 
when  the  speaker  is  jesting  about  the 
harmonies  of  nature. 

The  history  plays  provide  fuller  scope 
for  the  Inquisitor's  censure,  but  even 
there  much  that  one  would  expect  to 
offend  his  susceptibilities  is  untouched. 
Falstaff  s  ribaldry  in  Henry  IV  pro- 
vokes no  remark,  but  his  oath,  'By 
the  Mass!'  suffers  deletion.  So  in  1 
Henry  VI  (i.  iii.  49-50),  Gloucester  is 
allowed  to  hurl  at  Cardinal  Beaufort 
all  his  passionate  virulence,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  line. 

When  the  Duke  exclaims: — 

Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  Cardinal's  hat. 
In  spite  of  Pope  or  dignitaries  of  Church, 
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the  second  line  is  obliterated.  In  2 
Henry  FJ,  the  scene  dealing  with  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester's  practice  of  the 
black  art  of  raising  spirits  is  slightly 
censored;  and  in  the  later  passage  where 
Gloucester  exposes  the  pretended  mir- 
acle of  the  restoration  of  sight  to  a  blind 
man  there  is  much  mutilation,  and 
many  lines  are  effaced. 

The  only  two  history  plays  which 
excite  the  Inquisitor's  sustained  disap- 
probation are  King  John  and  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  former  play  King  John's 
speeches  defying  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  and  the  Bastard's 
sarcasms  at  the  Legate's  expense  are  all 
freely  expurgated.  References  to  the 
*  usurped  authority '  of  the  Papacy,  and 
the  insinuations  of  corruption  in  the 
sale  of  pardons,  all  go  out.  The  drama- 
tist's allegation  that  the  evil  king  died 
of  poison  remains,  but  the  suggestion 
that  the  poison  was  administered  'by 
a  monk'  is  erased. 

In  Henry  VIII,  apart  from  some  ex- 
cision of  the  Old  Lady's  frank  obsceni- 
ties (ii.  iii) ,  it  is  against  the  religious  and 
political  partisanship  of  the  piece  that 
the  Inquisitor  chiefly  aims  his  well- 
inked  darts.  He  will  not  allow  Henry 
VIII  to  complain  of  '  tricks  of  Rome,' 
and  all  praises  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
are  expunged. 

The  epithets  *  virtuous,'  'good,'  and 
'honest,'  which  are  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, are  heavily  scored.  When  the 
King  bids  the  courtiers  'use  him  (Cran- 
mer) well,  he 's  worthy  of  it,'  the  last 
clause  is  removed.  The  Inquisitor 
treats  with  exceptional  sternness  the 
prophetic  eulogies  which  the  Archbish- 
op pronounces  on  the  Princess  EUza- 
beth,  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter,  just  after 
her  baptism. 

He  strikes  out  such  lines  as  these, 
which  foreshadow  Queen  Elizabeth's 
beneficent  reign:  — 

God  shall  be  truly  known,  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  Heaven. 


Where  the  dramatist  put  into  Cran- 
mer's  mouth  the  words :  — 

She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  Princess,  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more !  But  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her, 

the  Inquisitor,  with  comically  ironic 
effect,  allows  the  speaker  to  say  no 
more  than :  — 

She  shall  be 

An  aged  Princess,  many  days  shall  see  her. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more!  But  she  must  die. 

He  is  no  less  drastic  in  his  revision  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer 's  panegyric  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  successor,  King 
James  I.  Similarly,  Henry  VIII  is  de- 
prived of  the  address  to  his  Court  in 
which  he  fervently  acknowledges  Cran- 
mer's  flattering  outlook.  The  speech  in 
the  Folio  text  opens :  — 

O  Lord  Archbishop, 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man  .  .  . 

All  that  the  King  is  suffered  to  retain 
are  the  concluding  words,  'I  thank  ye 
all,'  which,  deprived  of  their  setting, 
hang  limply  in  air.  The  whole  of  this 
censored  scene  is  in  all  probability  from 
the  pen,  not  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  his 
coadjutor,  John  Fletcher.  Such  knowl- 
edge, which  the  Inquisitor  doubtless 
lacked,  was  not  calculated  to  affect  his 
judgment. 

The  Inquisitor's  energy  or  interest 
was  apparently  exhausted  by  his  work 
on  the  history  play  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  is  rebuke  of  the  obscenity  of 
Pandarus  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.which 
in  the  Second  Folio  is  wrongly  placed 
among  the  tragedies.  But  the  genuine 
tragedies  are  practically  undefaced  by 
his  pen .  There  the  Inquisitor  only  oblit- 
erates some  indelicate  jesting  of  Ham- 
let with  Ophelia  {Hamlet,  m.  ii),  and 
some  coarse  expressions  from  the  lips 
of  Lear's  Fool  {Lear,  iii.  ii.  27  and  40). 

Another  kind  of  interest  attaches  to 
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one  marking  of  old  date  in  the  section 
of  the  tragedies.  Special  attention  is 
called  by  means  of  a  thick  line  drawn 
in  the  margin  to  a  passage  in  Macbeth 
(ill.  vi.  45  seq.).  There  Lennox,  a  Scot- 
tish nobleman,  expresses  the  hope  that 
Macduff  may  obtain  aid  from  the  Eng- 
lish Court  in  the  coming  attack  on  the 
usurping  Macbeth.  Lennox's  words 
run:  — 

Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'dl 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Inquisitor 
or  a  member  of  the  College  was  respon- 
sible for  the  marginal  scoring,  which 
clearly  indicated  approval.  But  the 
cause  of  the  sign  of  emphasis  is  obvious. 
The  sentiment  of  Lennox's  speech  was 
readily  identifiable  with  the  aspiration 
which  moved  the  hearts  of  the  young 
Englishmen  who  were  preparing  to  re- 
turn as  missionaries  to  their  own  *  suf- 
fering country'  while  the  penal  laws 
against  them  were  still  in  full  force. 

It  was  long  after  1632  that  Shake- 
speare's works  circulated  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent.  Very  few  copies  seem 
to  have  left  England  until  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  well  advanced.  A 
native  of  Zurich  who  visited  London  in 
1614  carried  home  Quarto  editions  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Hamlet,  which  still 
survive  in  the  Zurich  Public  Library,' 
but  no  precedent  was  thereby  created. 

The  copies  of  the  First  and  Second 
Folios,  which  arrived  in  Valladolid  in 
very  special  circumstances,  near  the 
date  of  publication,  remained  in  Spain 
isolated  specimens  of  Shakespearian 
literature  for  fully  a  century  and  a  half. 
Another  copy  of  the  Second  Folio  was 
acquired  after  1650  by  King  Louis  XIV's 
librarian  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
—  a  volume  which  may  still  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
The  discovery  of  the  Second  Folio  in 


the  English  College  at  Valladolid  may 
best  be  regarded  as  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's early  popularity  among  his 
fellow  countrymen,  whatever  their  reli- 
gious creed.  It  is  scarcely  an  anticipa- 
tion of  that  devotion  to  Shakespeare 
which,  now  universal,  was,  in  Latin 
countries  at  any  rate,  the  tardy  growth 
of  the  late  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Valladolid  College  was  one  of  a 
number  of  similar  Continental  founda- 
tions. Such  establishments,  which  were 
under  Jesuit  supervision,  were  so  many 
counterblasts  to  the  persecuting  policy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Government, 
which  construed  the  acceptance  by 
Englishmen  of  orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church  into  the  capital  offense  of 
treasonable  sedition. 

The  first  English  seminary  college 
was  founded  atDouai  in  1568,  and  when 
political  disturbances  drove  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  temporarily  to 
Rheims,  a  detachment  migrated  to 
Rome  to  inaugurate  the  well-known 
English  College  there.  The  Douai  Col- 
lege returned  in  1593  to  its  first  home, 
where  it  remained  till  its  dissolution  by 
the  French  Government  of  1795.  But 
the  English  Catholic  leaders  on  the 
Continent,  who  could  always  count  on 
King  Philip  II's  zealous  patronage,  re- 
garded Spain  as  their  chief  place  of 
refuge.  Valladolid  was  their  first  and 
most  notable  foundation. 

It  was  opened  on  September  1,  1589, 
with  six  students,  all  young  men  of  good 
English  family,  of  whom  three  had  al- 
ready spent  some  time  at  Rheims,  and 
three  at  Rome.  A  house  was  hired  in 
the  Calle  de  Don  Sancho,  and  was  soon 
purchased  by  the  munificence  of  a 
Spanish  benefactress.  The  College  still 
occupies  the  same  site.  Between  1589 
and  1640,  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
English  students  were  entered  at  the 
College.  Among  them  was  Henry  More, 
Sir  Thomas  More's  great-grandson, 
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afterwards  an  active  Jesuit  and  histo- 
rian of  the  Jesuit  Mission  to  England 
(1580-1659).  He  joined  the  Valladohd 
College  on  June  20,  1603,  ran  the  risks 
of  the  English  Mission  for  some  twenty- 
five  years  from  1622  onward,  and  died 
in  1661,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Rec- 
tor of  the  English  College  at  St.  Omer, 
another  sixteenth-century  foundation 
of  English  Catholics. 

Almost  all  the  students,  on  leaving 
Valladolid,  faced,  like  Henry  More,  the 
perils  of  the  English  Mission,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  penal  laws.  Between 
1600  and  1643,  seventeen  suffered  either 
capital  punishment  at  Tyburn  or  else- 
where, or  died  in  English  prisons.  In 
1632,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
Shakespeare  Second  Folio,  as  many  as 
eleven  new  students,  undeterred  by  the 
menacing  experience  in  store  for  them, 
came  out  from  England  to  Valladolid; 
nine  followed  two  years  later,  and  ten 
in  1636.  The  College  had  clearly  no 
lack  of  courageous  and  devoted  alumni 
when  Shakespeare's  work  was  first  put 
at  their  disposal  in  the  College  library. 

The  instruction  at  the  College  was 
mainly  theological.  It  naturally  in- 
cluded scholastic  philosophy,  by  which 
the  students  appear  to  have  set  much 
store.  In  1637,  six  entrants  fresh  from 
England  left  the  College,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  refused  permission  to 
join  at  once  the  philosophy  class. 

The  library  was  specially  well  equip- 
ped in  dogmatic  theology  and  scholas- 
ticism, but  some  secular  literature  was 
admitted  in  early  days,  chiefly  books  on 
English  history.  No  catalogue  appears 
to  exist  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  there  still  remain  on  the 
shelves  from  that  period  many  standard 
works  on  the  mediaeval  history  of  Eng- 
land, like  Archbishop  Parker's  edition 
of  Matthew  Paris's  Chronica  Majora 
(1571),  an  edition  of  Froissart's  Chroni- 
cles y  issued  at  Lyons  in  1588,  and  Sir 
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Henry  Savile's  massive  collection  of 
mediaeval  chronicles,  Rerum  Anglicana- 
rum,  post  Bedam  scriptores  praecipui, 
which  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1601. 

Of  more  modern  Latin  literature  from 
English  pens,  the  chief  volume  was  the 
collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Henry  More's  great- 
grandfather (Louvain,  1566).  Litera- 
ture in  the  English  tongue,  apart  from 
Shakespeare,  seems  to  have  been  rep- 
resented some  two  centuries  ago  only 
by  first  editions  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
History  of  the  World  (1614),  and  of 
Francis  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  VII 
(1622). 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  the 
circulation  of  books  in  Spain,  especially 
those  written  in  foreign  languages.  In 
conformity  with  its  primary  function 
of  stamping  out  heresy,  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  early  in  its  career,  took 
literature  under  its  harsh  protection. 
Before  any  printed  book  could  find  ad- 
mission to  a  Spanish  public  or  private 
library,  it  had  to  pass  under  an  Inquis- 
itor's eye.  On  the  Inquisitor's  report 
to  the  local  tribunal,  a  book  was  either 
prohibited  and  destroyed  or  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  mutilating  process  of 
expurgation. 

Official  Indexes,  which  were  issued 
at  irregular  intervals,  supplied  the  titles 
of  both  prohibited  and  expurgated 
volumes.  At  all  ports,  familiars  of  the 
Holy  Office  made  search  for  books 
among  incoming  cargoes,  and  though 
the  cunning  of  smugglers  occasionally 
evaded  the  espionage,  very  few  literary 
importations  escaped  the  penal  toils  of 
the  Inquisitors. 

Ownership  of  a  condemned  book  usu- 
ally exposed  its  possessor  to  all  the 
barbaric  tortures  of  the  Holy  Office. 
Those  tortures  were  proverbial  in  Eng- 
land, where,  at  the  very  time  that 
Shakespeare's  Second  Folio  was  pub- 
lished, James  Howell,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  had  traveled  in  Spain,  was  writing 
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to  a  friend,  August  30, 1632:  *The  very 
name  of  the  Inquisition  is  terrible  all 
Christendom  over.' 

In  the  result,  the  Inquisition,  through 
its  censorship  of  books,  kept  the  intel- 
lect of  Spain  in  abject  servitude.  Yet 
the  obscurantist  tyranny  had  its  mo- 
ments of  relaxation.  Works  of  the  im- 
agination excited  less  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  Inquisitors  than  works  on  the- 
ology, philosophy,  or  science.  Although 
many  Inquisitors  deemed  themselves 
protectors  of  morals  as  well  as  of  faith, 
they  were  less  stringent  in  their  censor- 
ship of  morality  than  of  doctrine. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  far- 
famed  dramatic  narrative  called  Celes- 
Una,  which  dates  from  the  extreme  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  passed 
through  numberless  editions  in  the 
sixteenth,  escaped,  despite  its  gross  im- 
proprieties, all  censure  from  the  Inqui- 
sition until  1640.  Then  some  fifty  lines 
were  ordered  to  be  excised,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  book  as  a  whole  was 
prohibited. 

When  the  power  of  the  Inquisition 
was  at  its  height  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  outspoken  satires  of  Que- 
vedo  suffered  no  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Office,  while  the  dramatic 
works  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 


Calderon  circulated  without  hindrance. 
One  dramatist,  Tirso  de  Molina,  as 
popular  at  the  time  as  any  of  these 
great  masters,  long  and  successfully 
doubled  the  roles  of  dramatist  and 
ecclesiastic.  His  main  title  to  fame 
rests  on  his  creation  of  the  witty  free- 
thinker and  proffigate,  Don  Juan,  who 
later  became  a  hero  of  literature  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Yet  Tirso's  frank 
interpretation  of  human  nature  failed 
to  disqualify  him  for  occasional  service 
as  censor  of  books  for  the  Inquisition. 

The  English  College  at  ValladoHd 
enjoyed  no  exemption  from  the  sway 
of  the  Inquisition.  Valladolid,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  far-famed 
Torquemada,  the  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  King  Philip  II,  one  of  its 
most  fanatical  supporters.  The  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Office  there  was  highly 
organized  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  activities  were  incessant. 
The  publication  of  new  editions  in 
1632  and  in  1640  of  the  Index  lihrorum 
prohibitorum  et  expurgandorum  whetted 
the  literary  activities  of  the  tribunals 
throughout  Spain. 

Books,  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  library  of  the  English  College,  were 
submitted  to  all  the  rigors  of  examina- 
tion by  the  local  tribunal. 
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HEALING  BY  AUTOSUGGESTION 


BY  OELO  WILLIAMS 

[M.  Emile  CouS  has  for  some  time  been  the  most  talked-of  man  in  London,  whither  his  repu- 
tation as  a  healer,  first  won  at  Troyes  and  Nancy,  has  recently  extended.  He  claims  numerous 
cures,  and  his  formula,  'Every  day,  in  every  respect,  I  grow  better  and  better,'  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  casual  allusions  in  the  press,  and  furnishes  admirable  material  to  politi- 
cal cartoonists.  M.  CouS  was  a  pupil  of  Liebault,  1855-1886,  and  gradually  formulated  his 
own  thought  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  theories  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Freudian  School,  although  his  chief  disciple,  Dr.  Baudouin,  declares  that  'the  two 
outlooks  are  complementary.'] 

From  the  Westminster  Gazette,  December  24,  March  4 
(Old  Liberal  Weekly) 


The  arrangements  for  the  recent 
reception  of  Dr.  Emile  Coue  in  this 
country  were  very  modest;  the  or- 
ganizers made  Uttle  attempt  at  pubUc- 
ity,  and  were  unprepared,  I  should  say, 
for  the  amount  of  interest  which,  even 
so,  was  aroused  by  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival. Messages  from  those  in  the  know 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  tele- 
phones rang,  post  cards  multiplied,  and 
the  secretaries  were  besieged  with  ap- 
plications to  hear  and  see  the  physician, 
who  for  many  years  at  Nancy  has 
taught  people  how  to  restore  their  own 
health  with  such  extraordinary  success. 
On  the  whole,  this  modesty  was  a  good 
thing,  though  it  was  a  typical  example 
of  how  little  we  English  know  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  minds  of  those  around  us. 
The  gentleman  who  took  the  chair  at 
Dr.  Coue's  first  lecture  had  prepared  a 
typewritten  oration  explaining  what 
the  lecturer  did,  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  what  valuable  services  he  was 
rendering,  gratis,  to  mankind;  but  the 
audience  knew  this  already  —  a  fact, 
impatiently  expressed,  which  seemed  to 
surprise  the  chairman.  His  speech,  be- 
yond its  words  of  welcome,  was  un- 
necessary, so  well  had  the  ground  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Baudouin's  book, 
Suggestion  and  Auto-Suggestion. 


That  book  —  a  careful  and  enthusi- 
astic, but  not  at  all  brilliantly  written, 
description  of  Dr.  Coue's  psychological 
discoveries  and  their  application  — 
produced,  and  is  still  producing,  a  sen- 
sation among  thinking  people  in  Eng- 
land. It  would  have  needed,  I  suggest, 
no  abnormal  acumen  to  observe  this, 
yet  nobody  showed  the  acumen  who 
might  have  profited  by  the  observation. 
Had  the  imaginative  entrepreneur  been 
at  hand,  he  could  have  made  a  first-class 
*  stunt*  of  Dr.  Coue's  visit  to  London, 
and  that  stunt  would  have  spread 
rapidly  into  the  country.  Luckily  this 
mischance  was  avoided.  In  America  it 
would  not  have  been  avoided,  given  the 
same  mental  preparation.  Propositions 
would  have  been  made  to  Dr.  Coue 
which,  had  he  listened  to  them,  would 
have  involved  much  lecturing  in  large 
halls  to  huge  audiences,  staring  head- 
lines in  the  press,  innumerable  inter- 
views, and  a  deluge  of  correspondence. 
From  such  a  corvee  may  he  ever  be 
delivered :  it  is  not  in  his  line.  May  he 
rather  inspire  some  energetic  and 
brazen-lunged  disciples  to  propagate 
his  principles  in  all  the  modern  circum- 
stances of  glare  and  publicity,  while  he 
continues  in  his  own  unassuming  man- 
ner to  prove  to  hundreds,  day  after  day, 
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in  his  bare  clinic  at  Nancy  that  in  con- 
scious autosuggestion  there  is  a  fresh 
start  for  the  weary  and  a  new  hope  for 
the  despairing. 

Those  who  heard  Dr.  Coue  lecture  at 
the  Essex  Hall,  in  French,  were  fortu- 
nate. He  was  not  hampered  then  by  an 
unfamiliar  tongue  or  interrupted  by  an 
interpreter;  and  the  hall  was  just  not 
too  large  to  force  him  to  abandon  the 
charming  tone  of  conversation  in  which 
he  tells  grown-up  children  how  silly 
they  have  been,  how  easily  they  may 
become  wiser.  The  short  but  solid 
figure,  the  high  brow  with  its  thin  gray 
hair,  and  the  rather  compressed  fea- 
tures beneath  it  that  combined  so 
naturally  into  so  pleasant  a  smile,  the 
simpHcity  of  delivery,  the  unaffected 
address,  the  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
so  humorously,  yet  gracefully,  drama- 
tized with  voice  and  gesture,  the  quiet 
conviction,  the  modest  but  sincere  dis- 
claimer of  any  personal  power  to  work 
wonders  —  these  were  the  saHent  im- 
pressions. There  was  no  effort  to  impose 
as  a  preacher,  to  impress  as  a  seer,  or  to 
mystify  as  a  magician.  *Jene  suis  pas 
un  guerisseuTy  he  insisted;  and  yet  the 
conviction  was  irresistible  that  the  love 
of  healing  is  the  flame  that  burns  within 
him,  lit  by  a  benevolent  pity  for  frail 
humanity  suffering  from  so  many  avoid- 
able ills. 

In  the  best  sense  Dr.  Coue  is  a  healer. 
As  he  now  is,  so  he  must  continue  —  no 
impersonal  theorist,  but  the  inspired 
practitioner.  The  success  of  auto- 
suggestion as  applied  by  him  to  illness  is 
too  well  known  to  need  emphasis:  his 
theories  have  been  given  to  the  world 
and  his  own  personal  gift  is  to  make 
them  peculiarly  convincing.  But  *  mas- 
tery of  self  by  conscious  autosugges- 
tion' —  to  use  the  full  title  of  his  pam- 
phlet— is  a  proceeding  which  obviously 
stretches  far  beyond  the  confines  of  ill- 
health,  however  wide  the  limits  of  that 
expression  are  strained.  The  realm  of 


the  subconscious  is  still  but  hazily 
mapped;  of  its  powers  and  of  its  bound- 
aries we  have  but  the  vaguest  concep- 
tion. Once  enlightened,  one  cannot 
help  reviewing  all  one's  past  experience 
and  noting,  over  and  over  again,  the 
immense  power,  for  good  or  ill,  of  un- 
consciously applied  autosuggestion;  and 
one  is  led  to  all  manner  of  questions  and 
reflections  regarding  its  potential  part 
in  normal,  healthy  life  —  questions  and 
reflections  all  the  more  fascinating  in 
that  science,  as  yet,  has  done  so  little  to 
answer  or  regulate  them.  Here  is  an  in- 
teresting and  scarcely  trodden  country 
in  which  anyone  may  conduct  his  own 
harmless  excursions  without  much 
paraphernalia,  and,  it  may  be  confessed 
with  relief,  without  the  repugnant 
delvings  in  dungheaps  which  scare  nor- 
mal folk  away  from  psychoanalysis. 

The  knowledge  required  for  conduct- 
ing such  excursions  is  of  the  simplest. 
Dr.  Coue's  tiny  booklet  contains  it  all 
in  a  few  pages.  A  few  lines,  even,  will 
give  its  gist.  The  imagination,  or  the 
subconscious  —  he  uses  the  terms  syn- 
onymously —  regulates  all  the  bodily 
functions  and,  further,  influences  con- 
scious thought  and  action  to  an  incal- 
culable degree.  The  first  prehistoric 
medicine-man  had  glimmerings  of  this 
truth.  For  any  individual,  so  far  as 
his  own  responsibility  goes,  what  his 
imagination  believes  is  true,  what  it 
expects  will  happen,  what  it  dreads  is 
terrible,  what  it  rejects  is  impossible. 
Dr.  Coue  lays  great  stress  on  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  will  in  conflict  with 
the  imagination  is  not  only  powerless 
but  actually  strengthens  the  power  of 
its  opponent.  A  consciously  formed 
wish,  within  the  ambit  of  personal  per- 
formance, will  not  be  fulfilled  until  the 
imagination  accepts  its  possibility. 
Induce  the  imagination,  within  the 
same  ambit,  to  accept  a  possibility,  and 
that  possibility  will  become  reality. 
The  words  'I  can,'  not  *I  wiU,*  are  the 
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magic  spell.  The  only  limit  which  Dr. 
Coue  himself  places  to  their  efficacy  is 
the  limit  of  *what  is  reasonable.'  But 
what  is  reasonable?  We  should  hold  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  growth  by 
suggestion  of  a  new  limb,  because  our 
experience  records  no  such  phenomenon, 
but  experience  is  an  uncertain  referee. 
Suppose  that  an  obscure  officer  of 
artillery  suggests  that  he  shall  become 
an  emperor,  or  a  young  country  solicitor 
that  he  shall,  as  prime  minister,  sway 
the  destinies  of  a  great  nation:  could 
fond  relations  call  such  flights  of  fancy 
reasonable?  All  the  probabilities  would 
be  on  the  side  of  the  scoffers:  yet  these 
things  happen.  Autosuggestion,  says 
Dr.  Coue,  is  a  business  for  every  day 
throughout  the  whole  of  life;  it  might  be 
unwise  then,  in  youth  at  least,  to  be  un- 
duly reasonable  in  one's  aspirations. 

Bits  of  orange  peel  cause  broken  legs; 
it  is  easier  to  remove  the  peel  than  to  set 
the  broken  limb.  Every  successful  auto- 
suggestion means  a  pelure  d'orange 
ecartee,  said  the  doctor,  and  he  seemed 
to  regard  a  properly  used  subconscious- 
ness as  a  kind  of  street  sweeper  before 
the  path  of  the  average  healthy  person. 
No  doubt  the  obstacles  to  happiness  are 
manifold  —  unhealthy  tendencies,  bad 
habits,  antipathies,  passions,  hatreds: 
all  of  these  can  be  cleared  away.  One 
might,  with  an  effort,  sweep  oneself 
into  or  out  of  love.  But  this  metaphor 
seems  hardly  to  make  the  best  of  ai^to- 
suggestion.  Is  it  not  the  motor  of  that 
tremendous  engine,  self-confidence, 
which,  thanks  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing, we  can  now  use  more  intelligently 
than  before?  Dr.  Coue's  teaching  gives 
us  a  quite  unusual  opportunity  —  that 
of  performing  an  act  of  faith  upon  per- 
fectly rational  grounds.  Some  acts  of 
faith  must  be  performed  in  defiance  of 
reason,  and  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  defeat  of  reason  by  overpow- 
ering emotion  or  ecstasy  is  in  itself 
valuable.  But  to  many  others  the  de- 


feat of  reason  is  an  insuperable  stum- 
blingblock.  Here,  then,  both  parties 
may  be  satisfied.  The  grounds  of  this 
faith  contain  no  mystery,  for  they  are 
based  on  observation,  yet  the  power  of 
this  faith  is  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
cogitation.  Now,  indeed,  one  may  say, 
cubits  can  be  added  to  stature  by  a 
rational  process;  and  though  faith  in 
others,  especially  for  more  diffident 
natures,  may  seem  easier  and  more 
sustaining  than  faith  in  oneself,  it  is 
susceptible  of  bitter  disillusion.  Faith 
in  oneself,  rationally  acquired,  need 
never  be  disappointed. 

Nevertheless,  simple  as  the  grounds 
for  this  faith  appear  when  Dr.  Coue  ex- 
plains them,  as  it  grows  and  is  confirmed 
by  unmistakable  proofs  of  its  efficacy, 
its  mystery  must  grow  with  it.  Dr. 
Coue  used  the  simile  of  a  horse  and  cart 
to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  subcon- 
scious to  the  rest  of  the  individual. 
Hitherto  our  creaking  wagon  or  our 
stately  brougham  has  been  drawn  about 
in  all  manner  of  directions,  uncontrolled. 
Dr.  Coue  has  put  the  reins  into  our 
hands,  and  experience  will  teach  us  how 
best  to  use  them.  Looking  back,  we  see 
that  we  have  held  the  reins  all  the  time, 
though  we  hardly  knew  how  to  use 
them.  Now  we  can  guide  our  cart. 
But  what,  after  all,  is  this  mysterious 
horse  that  draws  it?  How  is  it  related 
to  the  cart  and  the  driver?  These  are 
inevitable  questions,  and  science  has 
not  yet  answered  them.  The  coachman 
on  his  box,  though  a  layman,  may 
therefore  be  forgiven  if  he  speculate. 

The  simile  of  horse,  vehicle,  and 
coachman  employed  to  illustrate  the 
relation  of  the  subconsciousness  to  the 
consciousness  of  an  individual  is  a  pecu- 
liarly suitable  starting-point  for  reflec- 
tions by  the  coachman.  M.  Coue  has 
set  the  coachman  quite  firmly  on  his 
box;  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
that.  The  average  coachman,  however, 
is  an  unskillful  driver,  who  usually  lets 
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the  horse  take  charge  under  the  delu- 
sion that  he  is  guiding  it,  giving  oc- 
casionally desperate  tugs  at  the  bit, 
which  cause  a  kick  or  a  bolt.  M.  Coue, 
who  claims  no  originality,  but  only  a 
greater  clarity  than  other  driving- 
masters,  shows  the  coachman  how  to 
use  the  reins,  and  makes  him  at  last 
something  of  a  whip,  fully  entitled  to 
his  seat  on  the  box. 

Some  coachmen  remain  content  with 
driving.  The  horse  is  always  harnessed 
and  in  motion,  whether  their  eyes  are 
looking  eagerly  ahead,  choosing  the 
route,  and  racing  or  avoiding  other 
vehicles,  or  whether  they  are  nodding  in 
slumber.  Others,  however,  —  those  who 
prefer  to  drive  in  quiet  lanes,  —  are 
often  tempted  to  take  their  eyes  off  the 
road  and  contemplate  the  strange  horse 
which  grew  up  with  them  and,  when 
they  at  last  fall  off  the  box,  will  go  — 
whither?  It  is  a  strange  beast,  in  truth. 
It  remembers  everything  that  the 
coachman  tells  it,  while  he  remembers 
nothing;  yet  its  memories,  apparently, 
are  all  in  a  jumble,  and  it  is  continually 
giving  some  of  them  back  to  the  coach- 
man to  be  sorted  out  and  acted  upon. 
The  nuisance  is  that  the  coachman,  be- 
ing highly  impressionable  and  nervous, 
often  tells  it  all  kinds  of  silly  stories 
about  the  rotten  state  of  the  cart,  the 
dreadful  hills  it  has  got  to  climb,  and 
the  terrible  things  it  will  meet  on  the 
road.  The  dutiful  beast,  believing  all 
these  stories,  begins  to  stumble  and  jib 
and  shy,  whereupon  the  coachman, 
with  mingled  oaths  and  prayers,  whips 
the  horse  up  a  wrong  turning,  where 
ruts  and  rocks  abound.  The  axles 
creak,  the  wheels  wobble,  and  the 
springs  break,  and  somebody  tells  the 
coachman  that  if  he  does  not  take  care 
he  will  have  a  complete  upset. 

But  the  quaint  thing  is  that,  if  the 
coachman  is  warned  in  time,  he  can  tell 
the  animal  better  stories  about  the 
excellence  of  the  coach  and  the  smooth- 


ness of  the  road,  and  the  willing  crea- 
ture not  only  begins  to  trot  along 
pleasantly,  but  by  some  mysterious 
means  manages  to  grease  the  axles  and 
mend  the  springs.  Sometimes,  even,  it 
manages  to  give  the  whole  concern  a 
coat  of  fresh  paint.  This  behavior 
makes  the  coachman  uneasily  suspect 
that  the  horse  has,  after  all,  some  in- 
telligence of  its  own,  which  is  not  ex- 
actly his  intelligence.  He  can  persuade 
it,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  concern 
will  have  the  necessary  strength  and 
solidity  to  stand  an  exceptionally  long 
and  arduous  journey,  and  the  journey 
is  duly  completed.  Yet,  during  that 
journey  or  after  it,  he  will  possibly  be- 
come aware,  quite  unexpectedly,  that 
the  journeys  projected  for  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  had  better  be  curtailed 
or  entirely  postponed.  His  intentions 
were  directly  contrary  to  that  idea; 
whence  did  it  come?  Along  the  reins, 
presumably.  That  puzzles  the  coach- 
man. He  can  make  suggestions  to  the 
horse,  but  can  the  horse,  after  all,  make 
suggestions  to  him?  Those  reins,  really, 
are  more  like  telegraph  wires;  but  is 
there  a  transmitter  at  both  ends? 

Again,  the  coachman  finds  that  in 
sending  messages  to  the  simple  and  ap- 
parently unintelligent  apprehension  of 
this  horse  he  has  to  repeat  them  over 
and  over  again  —  to  din  them,  as  it 
were,  into  the  creature's  ears.  And, 
since  the  creature  seems  to  resent  ex- 
ceedingly any  tinge  of  a  command,  on 
the  advice  of  driving-master  Coue  he 
will  take  care  to  send  the  message  in  a 
noncommittal  way,  hardly  understand- 
ing the  words  he  sends,  but  repeating 
them  as  he  might  a  prayer  in  an  un- 
known language.  Every  night,  for  in- 
stance, he  finds,  if  he  be  English,  that 
it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  repeat  some 
twenty  times  the  sounds:  *Evriday 
inevrirespekt  Iget  beteranbeter.'  The 
off  axle,  perhaps,  wants  greasing,  and 
there  is  an  uncomfortable  creaking 
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somewhere  in  the  interior.  The  coach- 
man need  not  say  so.  '  Evriday ,  and  so 
forth,'  seems  to  be  enough  for  that  odd 
steed,  who,  unaccountably,  sees  to  it 
that  the  off  axle  runs  smoother  and  the 
creaking  stops.  The  only  conclusion  to 
which  the  coachman  can  come  is  that 
either  he  told  the  horse  exactly  what 
was  the  matter  without  knowing  that 
he  did  so,  or  that  the  horse  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  cart  than  he 
does.  The  subconscious,  in  fact,  can 
select  the  appropriate  particular  ap- 
plication of  a  general  suggestion.  If  so, 
it  is  only  a  step  further  to  suppose,  on 
the  hypothetical  general  suggestion  of  a 
young  and  ambitious  coachman, '  Wun- 
day  Ishalbe  priminister,*  a  daily  pre- 
scription by  the  canny  steed  of  the  ap- 
propriate steps  to  the  attainment  of  the 
chief  place  upon  the  Treasury  bench.  A 
reflective  coachman,  dwelling  on  these 
things,  might  be  forgiven  for  wondering 
sometimes  whether  he  is  not  really  in 
the  shafts  and  the  horse  upon  the  box. 

Then,  again,  in  certain  circumstances 
the  horse  seems  to  be  amenable  to 
other  suggestions  than  his  coachman's, 
especially  when  the  coachman's  atten- 
tion is  wandering.  According  to  M. 
Coue,  certainly,  every  eflfective  sug- 
gestion is  an  autosuggestion;  that  is  to 
say,  a  suggestion  made  by  Smith  to 
Jones  must  be  accepted  by  Jones  be- 
fore it  takes  effect  on  Jones's  condition 
or  actions.  It  might  be  supposed,  then, 
that  acceptance  of  a  suggestion  from 
outside  involved  an  act  of  choice  by 
the  fully  reflective  consciousness  —  by 
the  coachman,  in  fact.  But  this  is  not 
so,  by  any  means,  as  everybody  knows. 
Suggestion  from  the  outside  is  most  suc- 
cessful when  the  coachman  is  asleep 
or  otherwise  temporarily  incapable  of 
comprehending,  reflecting,  or  choosing. 
Hypnotism  is  no  new  discovery,  though 
it  was  for  long  falsely  disguised  as 
magnetism.  Readers  of  Flaubert  will 
remember  the  ridiculous  scene  where 


Bouvard  and  Pecuchet  magnetize  the 
unhealthily  inflated  cow.  M.  Coue's 
own  methods,  I  believe,  developed  out 
of  a  practice  of  hypnotic  suggestion, 
though  he  abandoned  hypnotism  when 
he  found  that  the  same  results  could  be 
attained  by  conscious  autosuggestion. 
But  he  does  not  deny  the  efficacy  of 
suggestion  upon  a  hypnotized  person, 
and  a  hypnotized  person,  obviously, 
has  no  power  of  choice,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word. 

From  this  extraordinary  state  of  af- 
fairs it  seems  to  follow  that  the  sub- 
consciousness is  not  entirely  passive, 
and  —  to  return  to  our  simile  —  that 
the  horse  can  do  a  great  deal  without 
any  intervention  by  the  coachman. 
Further,  the  things  that  it  does  while 
the  coachman's  mind  is  wandering  or 
benumbed  can,  though  they  do  not  al- 
ways, affect  his  consciousness  when  he 
comes  to.  So  it  becomes  questionable 
how  far  it  is  right  to  conceive  this  ex- 
tremely active  and  powerful  horse  as  of 
a  '  lower  type '  than  its  coachman  — 
still  more  questionable  when  one  con- 
siders the  early  growth  of  an  individual. 
Cart  and  coachman,  body  and  mind, 
grow  gradually  and  slowly  at  first;  but 
the  horse  seems  to  be  fully  active  while 
they  are  still  in  comparative  infancy.  A 
great  many  of  us  have  isolated  recol- 
lections of  babyhood  which,  without 
any  doubt,  imply  our  possession  of  a 
reasoning  power  and  a  perception  of 
personal  identity  before  we  could  form 
a  single  word  with  our  lips.  A  can  re- 
member distinguishing  different  colors 
and  what  those  colors  were;  B  can  recall 
struggling  discontentedly  against  the 
too  tight  clasp  of  a  nurse;  and  so  on. 
And  cases  are  even  known  where  in- 
fants, who  had  not  yet  learned  to  speak 
and  hardly  to  understand,  have  been 
influenced  during  their  sleep  by  def- 
inite verbal  suggestion.  I  have  been 
told  of  an  obstinate  case  of  infantile 
eczema  so  cured. 
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This  is  the  final  confusion  of  the  re- 
flective coachman,  who  begins  to  sus- 
pect that  the  horse  is  not  a  horse  at  all, 
but  something  far  more  monstrous  and 
mysterious.  He  may,  too,  have  had  an 
experience  of  this  kind :  several  individ- 
uals are  in  conflict,  the  carts  all  point- 
ing in  different  directions  block  the 
road,  the  coachmen  are  swearing  and 
cursing  one  another  from  their  boxes, 
somebody  has  got  to  give  way  or  be 
upset;  and  yet,  if  one  coachman  suc- 
cessfully quiets  his  horse  and  gets  out 
of  the  way,  he  finds,  to  his  surprise,  the 
other  parties  impelled  to  do  the  same, 
the  tangle  is  cleared,  and  all  proceed  on 
their  way  in  a  decent  and  orderly 
manner. 

Perhaps,  then,  —  and  this  is  as  far  as 


most  humble  coachmen  will  get,  —  the 
glimmering  of  a  possible  truth  is  that 
our  horses  of  subconsciousness  are  not 
so  much  individual  animals  as  parts  of  a 
force  of  which  we  have  little  apprehen- 
sion. 

Our  cart  is  individual,  distinguished 
from  another  cart  by  color,  size,  and 
position  in  space;  that  which  we  call 
our  self,  our  ego,  the  coachman,  is 
an  individual,  too,  so  sharply  cut  off 
from  other  individuals  that  we  often 
despair  over  our  ignorance  of  them. 
Yet  it  is  just  when  individuality  is  in 
abeyance,  when  the  body  is  at  rest  and 
the  mind,  so  acutely  conscious  of  its 
individuality,  is  oblivious,  that  the 
extraordinary  vigor  of  the  subconscious 
becomes  manifest. 
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BY  MRS.  WARRE  CORNISH 

From  the  London  Mercury,  December,  January 
(LiTERABY  Monthly) 


Thus  far  reminiscences  are  framed 
by  the  Freshwater  scene  and  the  gold- 
lettered  date  of  first  meeting,  but  my 
recollections  must  henceforth  be  more 
scattered;  memories  of  talk  can  but 
follow  a  sporadic  and  informal  line. 
Tennyson's  talk  ranged  over  every 
possible  subject,  from  the  most  trivial 
thing  of  the  passing  moment,  to  which 
he  somehow  gave  raciness  and  impor- 
tance, to  the  greatest  heights  of  thought 
and  speculation.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce the  intensity  of  conviction 
with  which  he  uttered  his  graver 
thoughts,  and  they  were  never  far  off; 
but  the  following  jottings  chiefly  de- 


scribe and  contribute  to  a  personal 
life  and  its  connection  with  the  past. 

Before  1876,  when  we  had  a  home  in 
North  Devon,  we  were  often  at  Fresh- 
water Bay  and  constantly  welcomed  at 
Farringford.  One  evening  the  poet 
spoke  to  me  of  Thackeray.  Thackeray 
and  Tennyson  had  been  members  of 
the  same  circle  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  but  Thackeray  was  junior, 
and  their  intercourse  was  in  London, 
chiefly  at  the  house  of  the  historian 
Hallam.  The  following  fragment  of  the 
poet's  talk  and  reminiscence  was  writ- 
ten in  a  journal  at  the  time. 

*The  whole  lovableness  of  Thack- 
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eray's  character  came  out  in  a  letter 
he  once  sent  me.  I  should  like  to  think 
I  had  kept  it,  though  I  dislike  the 
thought  so  much  of  letters  of  mine 
being  kept.  I  don*t  generally  care  to 
keep  any.  This  letter  was  written 
after  we  had  been  spending  the  evening 
together  and  had  talked  about  Latin 
poetry. 

'  I  had  been  praising  Catullus's  verse 
and  saying  that  you  could  n't  go  be- 
yond him  in  perfection  of  form  and 
tenderness  of  expression;  and  Thack- 
eray had  been  declaring  his  opinion 
rather  strongly  that  I  overestimated 
him,  that  he  could  write  as  well,  him- 
self, and  I  said  nothing  more.  The 
next  morning  I  received  from  him  the 
humblest  of  apologies;  he  said  he  had 
begun  looking  at  Catullus  again  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  home,  and  immedi- 
ately felt  that  he  had  known  nothing  of 
what  he  had  been  talking  about,  that 
every  word  I  had  said  about  him  was 
true,  and  that  he  had  been  wholly  in 
the  wrong  for  speaking  slightingly  of 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  have  written 
a  more  beautiful  letter,  in  a  more  gen- 
erous spirit.  The  largeness  of  the  man's 
mind  came  out  in  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?' 

*You  had  been  having  a  very  happy 
evening ! ' 

*  I  always  had  a  happy  evening  with 
him '  —  spoken  in  the  tone  of  sadness 
of  reminiscence  of  the  dead. 

Of  Vanity  Fair  he  once  said,  *  There 
is  a  passage  in  Vanity  Fair  that  brings 
tears  to  my  eyes.  It  is  when  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  is  heard 
at  Brussels  while  they  are  sitting  at 
dinner,  and  the  waiter  puts  down  the 
dish  he  is  handing  and  says,  **C'est  le 
feur  ' 

The  Hallams'  home  in  London  con- 
tinued to  be  at  26  Wimpole  Street, 
with  the  attic  den  where  Arthur  Hal- 
lam  translated  the  Vita  Nuova,  the 
Doors  where  my  heart  was  wont  to  beat. 


Of  In  Memoriam  there  is  no  souvenir 
or  private  journal  or  literary  allusion 
existing  which  mentions  any  reference 
by  Tennyson  to  the  poem.  It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  was  never 
referred  to,  and  it  was  never  read 
aloud.  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,  was  the 
only  exception  as  regards  reading.  This 
lyric  lent  itself  to  fine  vocal  effects,  but 
there  was  never  any  allusion  to  its 
place  in  the  sequences  of  In  Memoriam, 
Nor  did  anybody  ever  venture  on  the 
subject  with  the  poet;  but  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son said  to  me  once  that  many  persons 
spoke  to  her  of  the  comfort  they  found 
in  In  Memoriam,  but  neither  she  nor 
her  husband  could  understand  how 
consolation  in  loss  might  come  from 
the  thought  of  another  —  consolation 
was  from  within. 

*  Vienna,  September  1833,'  were 
words  printed  in  fire  on  the  poet's 
memory.  He  said  in  his  latest  years 
to  his  friend,  Mary  Brotherton,  the 
novehst,  *I  feel  just  the  same.'  When 
he  visited  Eton  and  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Warre  (as  he  then  was)  to  see  the  house 
which  had  been  once  Dr.  Keate's, 
he  asked  to  remain  alone  in  the  garden, 
and  he  smoked  there  in  solitude  within 
sight  of  the  windows  which  face  Wes- 
ton's yard.  He  did  not  speak  a  word. 
Warre  only  learned  afterwards  what 
had  been  the  associations  of  the  house 
for  the  poet.  Arthur  Hallam  had  been 
a  boarder  in  Keate's  house.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  was  engaged 
to  Emily  Tennyson,  the  sister  of  the 
poet.  He  died  at  twenty-three.  I 
seemed  to  be  brought  close  to  the  trag- 
edy once  at  Freshwater, 
i  It  was  one  Easter  holidays.  The 
Tennysons'  carriage  met  me  at  the 
Yarmouth  pier;  in  it  I  found  Miss 
Thackeray  and  a  lady  with  her  dog  in 
her  lap  who  was  staying  at  Farring- 
ford.  As  we  drove  off  through  the 
lanes,  a  personal  conversation  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  my  arrival 
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was  resumed.  The  elder  lady  had  a 
deep,  serious  voice,  and  she  attracted 
me  at  once  by  her  fine  blue  expressive 
eyes,  which  still  gave  forth  light, 
though  set  in  a  deep-lined  face.  She 
had  a  well-cut  profile;  dark  bandeaux 
of  hair  fell  with  delicate  curves  on 
each  side  of  her  brown  face;  they  were 
streaked  with  gray.  She  had  once  been 
Arthur  Hallam's  fiancee,  Emily  Tenny- 
son. To  everything  Anne  Thackeray 
was  saying  in  her  gentle,  reflective 
way  about  life  and  its  contradictions, 
she  replied  with  a  strong  Lincolnshire 
accent,  'I  know  that;  I  have  felt  that.' 
She  added  in  a  deep,  melodious  tone, 
just  like  Horatio  Tennyson's,  *I  have 
felt  averything;  I  know  averything. 
I  don't  want  any  new  emotion.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  like  a  stoan.' 

Emily  Tennyson  had  married  in 
1841.  There  is  a  characteristic  letter 
printed  in  Memoirs  of  the  time  which 
conveys  a  sense  of  the  feehng  about 
Arthur  Hallam  which  still  pervaded  his 
circle  eight  years  after  his  death :  — 

What  do  you  think?  Emily  Tennyson  — 
I  can  hardly  even  now  believe  it  —  Emily 
Tennyson  is  actually  now  going  to  be  mar- 
ried —  and  to  whom  after  such  a  man  as 
Arthur  Hallam?  —  to  a  Captain  Jesse  in  the 
Royal  Navy;  not  a  gentleman  of  astounding 
talents,  or  one  would  try  to  get  over  it,  but 
all  that  one  hears  is  that  he  is  R.N.  Julia 
Hallam  always  considered  her  quite  as  her 
own  sister;  she  regarded  her  as  a  kind  of  nun; 
Emily  had  felt  Arthur's  death  so  much  it 
had  even  injured  her  health.  Uncle  Hallam 
never  contemplated  her  marrying  again. 
For  myself  I  had  such  a  romantic  admira- 
tion for  her,  looked  at  her  with  such  pity, 
that  all  my  feeling  is  bouleversS. 

In  the  days  that  followed  at  Farring- 
ford,  Mrs.  Jesse's  part  in  the  circle 
was  often  racy.  She  was  absorbed 
in  her  dog  and  in  her  raven,  another 
pet  which  appeared  at  luncheon  daily 
on  her  wrist;  it  was  fed  on  raw  meat, 
which  had  to  be  cut  up  in  her  presence. 
She  was  always  ready  with  a  repliquey 


quip,  or  pun  for  her  nephews.  When 
wit  of  this  kind  went  on  one  day  my 
sister  said  to  Tennyson,  *Is  n't  it  like 
Shakespeare?'  And  he  replied,  *Yes, 
and  the  worse  joke  the  better.' 

Mrs.  Jesse  was  keen  on  psycho- 
photography,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  She  had  recently  been  photo- 
graphed in  Clifton,  and  the  shadowy 
figure  of  a  man  had  appeared  behind 
her  on  the  negative  when  it  was  de- 
veloped. She  thought  it  had  a  look  of 
Arthur  Hallam.  I  recall  the  photo- 
graph shown  and  studied  by  a  group 
at  Farringford.  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
one  of  the  group;  he  walked  through 
the  French  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and,  meeting  Anne  Thackeray 
on  the  lawn,  said  to  her  as  if  in  a  dream, 
*Is  that  Arthur?' 

All  confided  in  this  trusted  friend 
and  caught  fresh  vitality  from  her,  and 
when  she  left  Freshwater  Mrs.  Jesse 
said  in  deep  tones,  *We  are  flat  as 
flounders.' 

My  sister,  Emily  Ritchie,  permits 
me  to  quote  from  memories  of  her 
many  visits  to  the  Tennysons  at  Far- 
ringford and  at  Aldworth,  when  she 
had  the  privilege  of  intimate  inter- 
course spreading  over  twenty-four 
years:  *I  only  once  heard  him  talk 
much  about  Arthur  Hallam,  and  that 
was  one  evening  over  his  port  wine 
when  he  dwelt  on  his  intellectual  power, 
on  his  geniality,  on  his  courtesy,  and 
ended  by  saying,  *How  you  would 
have  loved  him ! ' 

Toward  the  close  of  his  fife  it  was 
given  to  me  to  hear  Lord  Tennyson 
read  The  Gleam  with  the  lines :  — 

And  last  on  the  forehead  of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Rested  the  Gleam.  .  .  . 
Arthur  had  vanished,  I  know  not  whither. 
The  King  who  loved  me  and  cannot  die. 

And  he  explained  that  he  meant  Arthur 
Hallam. 

Music  was  a  subject  to  which  Tenny- 
son gave  his  attention,  with  regret  that 
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he  was  by  nature  shut  out  from  it. 
After  hearing  Joachim  play  at  his 
house:  *A  great  deal  of  the  music 
means  nothing  at  all  to  me,  but  I  can 
feel  the  poetry  of  the  bowing.'  After 
my  sister  had  played  the  Waldstein 
Sonata:  '  I  can  feel  the  glory,  though  I 
can't  follow  the  music.  I  know  that  I 
miss  a  great  deal  by  not  understanding 
it.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  music 
must  take  expression  up  at  the  point 
where  poetry  leaves  off,  and  expresses 
what  can't  be  expressed  in  words.' 
When  Sir  Charles  Stanford  first  came 
to  stay  at  Farringford,  he  was  greeted 
with,  'You  are  the  man  whose  stomach 
is  filled  with  minims  and  crotchets.' 
When  Tennyson  said  of  my  husband's 
Scarlatti  that  it  was  *a-sighing  and 
a-longing,'  he  added  that  he  had  him- 
self wanted  some  further  expression, 
a  passing  into  music,  as  he  ended  a 
poem. 

But  I  must  speak  of  the  poem  most 
identified  with  Freshwater.  It  was 
composed  there  on  the  downs,  in  the 
summer  nights  of  1854. 

The  hearing  of  Maud  read  by  the 
poet  whole  at  a  sitting  —  that  poetical 
adventure  described  by  many  —  was 
mine  once  at  Farringford.  I  was  alone 
with  the  master  of  the  house.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  The  Tennysons 
had  lent  us  the  Terrace  —  their  house 
in  the  Bay  —  where  on  our  first  visit 
we  had  found  Horatio  Tennyson.  We 
were  packing  after  a  fortnight's  Easter 
stay;  a  party  of  friends  had  just  broken 
up.  Mr.  Tennyson  called  upon  us 
alone,  for  his  usual  companion,  Hal- 
lam,  had  gone  up  to  town.  The  poet 
took  a  fancy  to  the  sight  of  Mudie 
books  and  magazines  about  to  be 
packed  in  my  husband's  book-box. 
He  said  he  never  saw  any  modern 
literature.  He  would  like  to  read  some. 
Could  we  lend  him  the  contents  of 
the  book-box?  But  —  tragically  — 
how  to  return  books?   Hallam  was 


away,  paper  and  string  intolerable 
always.  *Stay  two  nights  longer  and  I 
will  read  you  Maud.' 

My  husband,  alas!  was  obliged  to 
depart,  but  he  kindly  urged  me  to 
stay.  A  Mudie  novel  or  two  went  up 
to  Farringford  under  the  poet's  big 
cloak  for  immediate  study.  The  book- 
box  was  sent  for.  And  the  next  evening 
I  was  admitted  after  the  early  dinner- 
hour,  at  Farringford. 

To  my  surprise  I  was  taken  to  the 
study  and  found  the  bard  alone.  It 
was  the  new  study,  a  spacious  one 
built  above  the  *  ballroom'  in  the  wing 
of  the  house  which  came  into  existence 
as  the  boys  grew  up.  The  cedar  on 
the  lawn  outside  spread  its  strong 
arms  to  the  study  windows.  It  was 
early  twilight;  thrushes  and  black- 
birds were  quieting  down  after  the 
long  day's  vociferation;  soon  there 
would  be  the  silence  which  precedes 
the  night  in  the  country  —  and  Maud 
opened  with  a  deep  bell-note :  — 

I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood. 

The  familiar  sequences  of  the  nar- 
rative were  read  with  the  freshness  of 
improvisation;  the  sorrowful  retrospect 
of  the  crime  committed  in  madness 
came  in  tones  of  infinite  pathos  —  the 
murder  of  Maud's  brother  in  the  Hall 
garden.  Other  tones  were  delicate  and 
tender,  others  passionate  with  mighty 
volume;  the  reading  of  Maud  was  de- 
lightful in  variety  and  in  calling  forth 
every  modulation.  I  saw  the  poet  car- 
ried away  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  crea- 
tion and  heard  the  splendid  rhythm  of 
*Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud.  .  .  .' 
All  through  the  reading  he  constantly 
relied  on  the  close  verbal  attention  of 
the  listener.  He  suddenly  dropped  his 
voice  and  asked  after  the  line,  *The 
dusky  strand  of  Death '  (First  Part  of 
Maud  xviii,  7):  — 

*  What  is  that  strand?' 

*  Shore/  was  replied. 
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*You  missed  the  word  "inwoven"; 
it  is  the  woven  strand  of  a  rope.' 

With  the  second  part  of  Maud  an- 
other mood  began,  the  mood  of  mad- 
ness ;  the  monologues  of  the  lover  reach 
fierce  despair.  It  was  night  by  this 
time,  and  candles  had  been  lit  in  the 
study;  they  illuminated  the  fine  face 
of  the  reader,  who  held  the  book  up  to 
his  eyes,  but  darkness,  within  and 
without,  seemed  to  the  listener  to 
enfold  her.  The  horror  when  the  lover 
fancies  himself  buried  under  the  road- 
way and  beneath  the  traffic  of  a  city 
was  comparable  to  Racine's  ^Vhorreur 
d'une  profonde  nuit.^ 

At  length  the  reading  ended  in 
peace.  There  was  some  talk.  The 
trajet  from  the  large  study  to  the  pleas- 
ant lobby  below,  and  garden  door, 
was  as  usual  full  of  kind,  lingering 
good-nights.  I  only  recall  that  in  some 
connection  with  our  talk  Tennyson 
said,  'We  have  not  done  with  prayer 

yet.' 

His  casual  utterances  on  religion 
were  more  impressive  than  sermons. 

Memory  is  inseparable  from  reflec- 
tion, and  remembering  the  reading  of 
Maud,  I  have  often  thought  of  Tenny- 
son as  a  great  Poet  of  the  *  Banner  of 
Battle.' 

The  subject  of  war  came  up  during 
the  reading  of  Maud. 

Whenever  lines  occurred  about  war, 
War  the  Purifier,  War  the  Unifier, 
Tennyson  stopped  to  say  that  the 
critics  had  misunderstood  him.  When 
had  he  been  the  champion  of  war? 
The  poem  was  a  dramatic  monologue. 
The  sentiments  were  in  the  mouth  of  a 
madman.  He  wished  he  had  called  the 
poem,  as  first  planned,  Maud  or  the 
Madness.  'Anyone  can  see  that  the 
words  about  war  represent  a  mood. 
But  the  critics  see  nothing.' 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Tennyson  asked  at  another  time  wheth- 


er he  had  in  that  poem  praised  war? 
It  was  duty,  not  glory,  which  his  lines 
exalted :  — 

Not  once  nor  twice  in  our  rough  Island  story. 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  path  of  glory. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  once  boasted, 
*I  have  three  times  been  taken  into 
battle,'  meaning  his  poems  carried  on 
the  person  of  a  soldier  into  action. 

Now  that  the  Great  War  has  come 
and  gone,  we  can  but  admit  he  was 
mightily  inspired  by  the  deeds  of  war, 
and  soldiers  and  sailors  have  borne 
witness  to  the  power  of  The  Siege  of 
Lucknow  with  its  refrain :  — 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  the  Banner  of 
England  flew. 

The  little  song  in  The  Princess:  — 

Thy  voice  is  heard  through  rolling  drums, 

first  written  'thundering  drums,'  is 
one  of  the  best  songs  of  the  drama  of 
War  in  English.  The  Revenge;  a  ballad 
of  the  Fleet  is  beloved  of  the  Fleet; 
the  Pyrenean  lines  and  the  Waterloo 
lines  in  the  Ode  are  magnificently  de- 
scriptive of  great  British  actions.  With 
these  stand  of  course  the  two  poems  of 
cavalry  charges.  Finally,  four  stanzas 
of  Love  Thou  Thy  Land  show  Tenny- 
son's position  as  a  true  patriot's.  He 
was  sincere  and  constant  in  his  protest 
against  those  who  held  him  to  have 
been  an  advocate  of  war;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  War  of 
Defense,  he  was  their  Poet.  Was  it  not 
as  if  we  heard  his  voice  in  Flanders  in 
1914? 

A  day  of  onsets  and  despair! 

Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away, 

Till  thro'  the  long  tormented  air 

Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray 

And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  overthrew. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1875  the 
Ten  ny sons  were  at  Freshwater,  and 
the  reading  of  the  new  play.  Queen 
Mary,  is  part  of  the  recollection  of  a 
perfect  holiday-time.  The  house  was 
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full  of  life  from  the  presence  of  Hal- 
lam,  who  had  just  closed  his  under- 
graduate career  at  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
The  reading  was  among  the  pipes  in 
the  new  Farringford  study,  without 
any  solemnity  at  all. 

*Why  do  you  all  Uke  Elizabeth?'  he 
asked  of  us.  *  Elizabeth  was  not  a  re- 
ligious woman  and  Mary  was.' 

There  was  extraordinary  pathos  in 
the  poet's  impersonation  of  Mary. 
He  loved  her  as  an  English  Queen,  and 
his  pity  for  her  was  tender.  But  the 
fundamental  interest  of  the  drama  was 
in  Mary's  religious  passion. 

The  poet  was  sixty-five  when  he 
turned  dramatist.  In  the  thick  of 
play-production  in  the  eighties  he 
remarked,  *I  was  saying  to  Miss 
Rehan,  who  came  to  lunch  with  me 
to-day,  that  to  write  a  play  nowadays 
a  man  must  be  an  author,  manager, 
actor,  and  audience  all  in  one,  and  she 
agreed  with  me.  She  showed  me  how 
she  did  Marian  in  The  Foresters;  it 
was  n't  as  I  intended;  she  showed  too 
much  fear  when  Robin  drew  his  bow.' 
It  was  said  that  Shakespeare,  too,  was 
author,  manager,  and  actor.  Tennyson 
said,  *  Shakespeare  must  have  been  a 
mighty  man  in  his  day  for  Ben  Jonson 
to  have  written  of  him,  as  he  did,  that 
he  wrote  for  all  time.* 

That  sunny  autumn  of  which  I 
write  saw  the  rise  of  lawn  tennis  in 
England.  A  beautiful  clearing  in  the 
high  wood  at  Farringford  was  now  the 
tennis  court,  reached  by  a  glade  from 
the  garden  door  of  the  house,  and  there 
the  poet  followed  his  sons.  The  play 
had  great  attraction  for  him.  Tenny- 
son's extraordinary  eyesight,  which 
required  the  strongest  lenses  and  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  go  close  up  to 
a  man  or  woman  before  he  could  see 
them,  enabled  him  not  only  to  watch 
the  game  and  admire  the  athletic  skill 
of  men  and  maidens,  but  occasionally 
to  take  a  racket  and  hit  a  ball. 


*I  Hke  the  play,  but  hate  the  game,' 
he  said.  *  Fifteen  love,  thirty  love, 
deuce  —  I  never  could  couat.'  De- 
spairing tones.  Seated  on  a  stone 
bench  in  that  pleasant  glade  one  day, 
watching  tennis,  he  spoke  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  The  poet's  thought 
dwelt  with  horror  on  the  letters  of 
condolence  Carlyle  had  received.  Let- 
ters of  condolence  were  intolerable. 
*An  old  aunt  of  mine  in  Lincolnshire 
said,  when  she  lost  her  husband,  *T 
get  so  many  letters  I  can't  eat  my  din- 
ner in  peace."  '  More  about  the 
wretchedness  of  loss,  the  isolation  of  it. 

*  When  my  wife  dies,  I  want  no  letters.' 

The  tones  of  Tennyson's  voice  were 
admirably  suited  to  expressing  vague 
dismay.  When  one  of  the  players  sug- 
gested that  tea  should  come  out  to 
the  tennis  ground,  he  appeared  in  his 
dining-room  and  announced,  *One  of 
the  ladies  has  asked  me  for  fifteen  cups 
of  tea.'  He  could  be  a  delightful  child. 

*  Visitors  all  coming  at  once  remind  me 
of  flies  on  a  dungheap  —  all  coming 
together  and  all  going  together,'  he 
was  heard  to  say.  He  had  a  refreshing 
hatred  of  the  commonplaces  of  inter- 
course, and  a  mistrust  of  what  he  called 
the  humbug  of  society;  but  to  visitors 
in  his  own  house  he  showed  ideal  hos- 
pitality, bestowing  himself  upon  them 
in  a  way  which  the  most  genial  of  the 
earth  alone  understand. 

Tennyson's  bluntness  was  always 
accompanied  by  goodwill.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  a  rough  double  compli- 
ment. Mrs.  Tennyson,  in  taking  leave 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  had  come  up 
from  Windsor  to  lunch  with  the  poet  in 
Eaton  Square,  said,  *How  kind  of  you, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  to  come  to  see  us  here!' 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  replied,  *But, 
indeed,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  have 
done  me  this  honor.' 

*What  hypocrites  you  women  are!* 
said  the  poet,  standing  over  the  two 
beautiful  ladies. 
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A  very  famous  outburst  in  South 
Kensington  was  in  my  sister  Mrs. 
Douglas  Freshfield's  house.  Looking 
out  of  the  window  at  the  square,  he 
said,  *I  suppose  this  is  South  Kensing- 
ton; it  looks  like  a  cold  hell.'  Douglas 
Freshfield  and  his  wife  were  enjoying 
their  guest  in  excellent  vein  at  lunch- 
eon in  their  house,  and  were  delighted, 
but  the  story  went  forth  and  was  re- 
peated with  strange  variations. 

Certain  unspeakable  *  Cockneys'  at 
Freshwater,  their  incursions  by  the  Far- 
ringford  lane  into  *  Maidencroft,'  with 
a  good  look-in  at  the  summerhouse 
where  the  poet  wrote,  and  up  to  the 
very  windows  of  his  house,  brought 
forth  many  grumblings. 

The  following  words  about  publicity 
are  notable :  — 

*  The  amount  of  newspaper  attention 
poets  get  nowadays  would  be  enough 
to  prevent  me  from  putting  forward 
any  poetry  at  all  if  I  were  beginning 
now.  I  used  always  to  think  the  ideal 
of  happiness  lay  in  the  circumstances 
of  a  country  squireen,  who  lived  on 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year 
quietly,  with  his  wife  and  family,  at- 


tracting no  attention;  and  here  I  am 
deluged  with  public  notice.  I  am  being 
driven  mad  by  the  way  people  publish 
all  manner  of  things  about  me  that 
haven't  the  very  faintest  foundation. 
I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  who  goes  into 
Lincolnshire  to  take  photographs  of 
the  scenes  of  my  youth  that  this  mill 
was  the  original  of  the  mill  in  the  Mill- 
er's Daughter  and  that  oak  was  the 
Talking  Oak.  Never  anything  of  the 
sort.  Why  do  they  give  me  no  credit 
for  any  imagination?  The  power  of 
poetical  creation  seems  totally  ignored 
now. 

'  All  this  modern  realism  is  hateful; 
there  seems  nothing  but  vulgarity 
everywhere.  No  man  with  imagination 
can  be  tied  down  to  any  one  thing  for 
his  ideas.  Turner  was  an  imaginative 
painter,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be  to 
account  for  all  his  works!  There  may 
be  special  suggestions. 

*Why  does  one  want  to  know  about 
a  poet's  Hfe?  The  less  you  know  the 
better;  he  gives  you  his  best  in  his 
writings.  I  thank  God,  day  and  night, 
that  we  know  so  little  about  Shake- 
speare.' 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  RECEPTION  IN  CHINA 


BY  ERICH  VON  SALZMANN 


From  Vossische  Zeitung,  March  10 
(Berlin  Liberal  Daily) 


How  easily  modern  China  acquires 
manners  that  only  centuries  of  practice 
have  made  familiar  to  Western  coun- 
tries was  illustrated  at  the  first  formal 
tea  of  the  season,  given  by  the  *  Citizen- 
President'  of  China  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  a  few  other  chosen  guests  on 
the  sixteenth  of  January.  The  New 
Year's  reception,  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  remained  ostenta- 
tiously absent,  in  order  to  bring  politi- 
cal pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government 
in  a  certain  matter,  had  already  shown 
that  the  new  ceremonial  would  work 
with  perfect  smoothness,  and  that  the 
Chinese  knew  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  Western  way. 

One  morning  a  messenger  brought 
me  a  gold-printed  card  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing message:  — 

The  Eminent  President  of  the  People's 
Flowery  Middle  Realm  and  his  Lady, 
Madam  Hsli,  have  directed  that  a  special 
afternoon-tea  be  given  at  their  Palace  at 
four  o'clock,  P.M.,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  and  they  beg  you  to  do 
them  the  honor  of  bestowing  your  brilliance 
upon  the  occasion. 

An  answer  will  be  appreciated. 

Formal  afternoon-dress. 

Guests  will  enter  and  leave  the  Palace  by 
the  Hsi-yuan  Gate. 

Accompanying  this  missive  was  a 
tiny  red  admission-card,  to  be  presented 
to  the  sentries  at  the  gate,  in  order  that 
uninvited  *  brilliance'  might  not  *be 
bestowed '  upon  the  occasion. 

I  engage  a  modest  ricksha,  but  all 
the  fashionable  world  is  going  in  auto- 


mobiles, of  which  there  is  a  seemingly 
endless  procession.  The  entrance  to  the 
Presidential  Palace  lies  a  little  west  of 
the  centre  of  the  Forbidden  City.  It  is 
the  former  eastern  portal  to  the  Winter 
and  the  Island  Palace.  In  the  latter 
building  the  unhappy  emperor,  Kwang 
Hsii,  spent  most  of  his  life,  virtually 
the  prisoner  of  his  aunt;  and  there  his 
miserable  existence  ended  mysteriously 
the  very  day  his  aunt  died. 

Palace  guards  receive  each  guest  with 
the  most  faultless  courtesy.  After 
scarcely  a  moment's  pause,  palace  rick- 
shas take  the  guests  across  the  frozen 
lake  to  the  Presidential  Yamen.  Am- 
bassadors and  Chinese  of  the  highest 
rank  are  permitted  to  go  all  the  way  in 
their  automobiles.  I  see  glittering  bay- 
onets everywhere.  These  are  troublous 
times.  No  man  knows  whether  to-mor- 
row a  coup  d'etat  may  not  transfer  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  this  new 
Government  to  other  hands. 

The  immense  entry  court  is  com- 
pletely covered.  It  is  a  frosty  after- 
noon —  only  five  degrees  above  zero. 
However,  the  function  moves  like 
clockwork.  In  a  moment  our  furs  and 
our  high  hats  —  which  are  already  the 
mode  here  —  are  seized  by  a  cloak- 
room attendant,  who  hands  us  tiny 
wooden  claim-checks  in  return. 

Thereupon  we  enter  a  great  rectan- 
gular room  looking  comically  like  a 
roller-skating  rink  —  obviously  a  most 
provisional  arrangement.  A  few  decora- 
tions have  been  put  up  here  and  there, 
and  a  temporary  stage  is  erected  at  the 
southern  end.    The  sound  of  music 
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greets  my  ears,  and  I  find  myself  con- 
fronting a  large  confused  company  of 
European  and  American  ladies,  Jap- 
anese ladies  in  their  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful national  garb,  and  gentlemen  in 
uniforms  of  every  kind.  Many  are  in 
khaki,  and  nearly  all  wear  decorations 
and  service  stripes.  In  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  Chinese  already  outrival  the 
Europeans  from  whom  they  adopted 
them.  All  the  foreign  civilian  gentle- 
men are  ir^  frock  coats  or  cutaways.  It 
is  neither  cold  nor  warm,  but  just  an 
uncomfortable  temperature. 

The  music  plays  constantly.  Most 
of  the  guests  gradually  find  seats  on  the 
long  rows  of  chairs  marked  'Reserved 
for  the  diplomatic  body.'  Eventually 
ambassadors  and  their  parties  are  in 
their  assigned  places. 

However,  the  gathering  does  not 
warm  up,  and  members  of  different 
nationalities  do  not  intermingle  until 
the  President  and  his  suite  arrive;  and 
the  first  Chinese  play  —  with  a  plot 
nobody  understands  —  is  over.  Then 
Chinese  gentlemen  of  the  President's 
staff,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  take  charge  and  most  faultlessly 
play  the  host.  No  one  can  possibly 
imagine  himself  overlooked  or  slighted. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  gathering  is  easy, 
natural,  democratic.  Numerous  officers 
of  the  American  Legation  Guard,  in 
black  uniforms,  with  a  bevy  of  Ameri- 
can ladies,  invariably  present  on  such 
occasions,  take  the  very  front  seats, 
with  that  easy  self-assurance  which  is  a 
special  gift  of  nature  to  their  national- 
ity. The  music  plays  'Der  beleidigte 
Goldzweigy'  and  actors  in  wonderful  new 
costumes  do  their  best  to  entertain  us. 
However,  this  is  only  byway  of  prelude. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  general  stir  in  the 
gathering,  and  eight  hundred  pairs  of 
eyes  are  directed  toward  the  rear  of  the 
hall.  Promptly  everyone  stands  up. 
The  President  is  joining  us.  Several 
elderly  Chinese  gentlemen  in  the  cen- 


tral aisle  courteously  open  a  way  for 
him.  An  elderly,  grandmotherly  Chi- 
nese lady  in  black  silk,  with  three 
young  girls  hardly  more  than  children 
clinging  to  her,  presses  her  way  slowly 
and  diffidently  through  the  crowd.  It 
is  Madam  Hsii.  She  wears  Chinese 
garb  with  a  Chinese  headdress,  and 
extends  her  hand  with  a  few  friendly 
words  to  several  ladies  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps.  Then  a  chair  is  placed 
for  her  in  the  central  aisle,  and  the 
group  around  her  divides  so  that  she 
can  see  the  stage. 

A  few  moments  later  the  President 
emerges  from  a  cluster  of  black-coated 
gentlemen,  wearing  a  walking-coat 
with  a  very  high-cut  vest  and  a  large 
red  and  blue  rosette  in  his  lapel.  After 
greeting  briefly  a  few  acquaintances,  he 
walks  directly  over  to  the  centre  of  the 
right  half  of  the  room,  pushes  his  way 
between  the  rows  of  chairs,  and  greets 
with  especial  cordiality  the  German 
Ambassador.  He  does  this  so  ostenta- 
tiously that  I  note  it  with  pleasure, 
because  every  act  here  means  some- 
thing, as  much  as  it  did  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III.  I  can  see  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  Corps  observing 
this  incident  keenly.  For  some  reason 
the  President  wishes  to  lay  stress  upon 
his  friendliness  toward  Germany. 

During  the  first  interval  in  the  exer- 
cises on  the  stage,  the  guests  rise  and 
most  of  them  drift  off  into  neighboring 
rooms,  where  tea,  cake,  and  cigarettes 
are  served.  There,  too,  everything  is 
irreproachably  managed.  The  Chinese 
exhibit  great  skill  in  handling  the 
jostling  throng.  Nowhere  do  I  see  the 
slightest  congestion  or  confusion.  No- 
where is  the  slightest  discrimination 
manifest.  None  of  the  guests  can  feel 
that  he  is  overlooked  or  neglected. 
People  of  different  nationalities  inter- 
mingle and  chat  with  each  other. 
Many  Entente  officials,  until  recently 
very  hostile  in  their  attitude,  have  of 
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late  become  quite  friendly  to  us  Ger- 
mans. In  facti  the  abrupt  change  al- 
most gives  me  the  feeling  that  Germany 
bas  become  socially  popular.  Old  En- 
tente acquaintances  from  before  the 
svar,  who  six  months  ago  cut  me 
:oldly  when  we  met,  are  thawing  out 
perceptibly. 

Mei  Lan  Fang  is  to  play  in  the  second 
piece,  which  proves  to  be  a  remarkable 
production.  He  is  the  greatest  Chinese 
ictor,  especially  in  female  parts.  He 
ippears  as  Ling  Tan  Yu  in  a  scene  from 
^he  famous  drama,  *The  Dream  in  the 
Red  Pagoda.'  The  audience  is  again 
jeated.  Mei  Lan  Fang,  in  flowing 
•obes,  mimicking  to  perfection  a  slender 
;irl,  occupies  the  stage  for  an  hour, 
rhe  guests  listen  breathlessly  to  the 
nelodious,  if  rather  cryptic,  dialogue 
md  music.  They  are  obviously  deeply 
mpressed  by  the  strange  and  exotic  art 
)f  this  stage  favorite.  The  way  he  man- 
Lges  his  hands  —  which  sparkle  with 
iiamonds  —  is  incomparable.  I  never 
law  anything  equal  to  it. 

The  President  and  his  wife  are  now 
eated  in  the  central  aisle,  before  a 
able  bearing  tea  and  cakes.  The  old 
;entleman  has  laid  aside  his  cap.  This 
s  certainly  the  perfection  of  self-deny- 
ng  courtesy  to  his  guests,  for  there 
nust  be  a  strong  draft  from  the  neigh- 
)oring  stage  on  his  gray  head;  and  al- 
hough  the  President  of  four  hundred 
nillion  people,  he  is,  after  all,  only  a 
nan.  He  watches  intently  through  his 
;reat  spectacles  the  love  scenes  on  the 
tage.  His  wife  has  been  joined  by  two 
idies  of  her  suite,  one  of  whom  wears 
Chinese  clothing  and  European  pumps, 
he  other  a  brown-silk  dress  that  repre- 
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sents,  in  both  cut  and  color,  quite  a 
concession  to  European  taste.  This 
lady's  feather-turban  is  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  her  rather  venturesome 
gown.  A  little  lad,  clothed  in  bright 
red  with  a  blue  armless  jacket,  crawls 
up  into  the  President's  lap.  Then  his 
curiosity  causes  him  to  run  out  toward 
the  stage,  to  get  a  closer  look  at  Mei 
Lan  Fang.  Two  other  little  Chinese 
children,  grandsons  of  the  President, 
follow  him.  This  incident  lends  a  touch 
of  domestic  simplicity  to  the  whole 
affair. 

Another  interval  follows.  There  is 
some  light,  timid  applause;  the  foreign 
guests  are  evidently  uncertain  whether 
or  not  it  is  quite  good  form.  Here, 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  the  warrior 
courtiers  of  the  Manchu  Emperor  sat 
with  bronze,  masklike  faces  in  the  glory 
of  an  Oriental  court,  where  servile 
attendants  approached  the  Dragon 
Throne  upon  their  knees,  with  fore- 
heads touching  the  earth,  this  domestic 
simplicity  does  not  yet  seem  in  place. 
I  hope  it  may  become  so;  but  just  now, 
from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  new 
Genghis  Khans  are  rising  daily,  each 
threatening  to  overthrow  by  force  this 
modern  and  still  unacclimated  Gov- 
ernment. The  accompaniment  to  the 
plays  they  would  give  would  not  be  the 
soft  music  of  Mei  Lan  Fang,  but  the 
brazen  blaring  of  army  trumpets. 

As  we  leave,  the  guards  outside 
salute  us.  Lighted  ice-sledges  bear  us 
across  the  lake.  Electric  bulbs  sparkle 
everywhere.  It  seems  like  a  fairy  scene, 
infinitely  remote  from  the  care-bur- 
dened everyday  existence  that  weighs 
so  heavily  on  this  mighty  nation  now. ' 
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A  TALE  OF  BERLIN'S  UNDERWORLD 

[Berlin  harbors  a  numerous  colony  of  Russian  refugees,  possessing  their  own  press,  theatres, 
and  clubs,  one  aspect  of  whose  life  in  exile  is  here  described.  Schieber  is  German  war-slang 
for  a  profiteering  illicit  trader.] 

From  Kolnische  Zeitung,  March  22 
(Conservative  Daily,  British  Occupied  Territory) 


A  COMBINATION  of  gnawing  envy  and 
subdued  anger  hovered  over  the  hag- 
gard countenance  of  the  younger  man, 
while  good-humored  contentment  with 
the  world  radiated  from  the  chubby 
cheeks  of  his  companion.  Max  Weisse, 
a  radical  young  school-teacher  recently 
transferred  from  the  country  to  Berlin, 
regarded  Trotskii  and  Lenin  as  the 
polestars  of  his  existence,  and  a  Com- 
munist terror  as  the  only  salvation  of 
mankind.  Anton  Behnisch,  his  friend, 
was  proprietor  of  a  delicatessen  shop. 
He  took  an  ultracomfortable  view  of 
life.  Pyramids  of  human  skulls  had  no 
attraction  for  him,  but  pyramids  of 
buns  and  pastries  moved  him  to  ecstasy. 

A  haze  of  cigarette  smoke  filled  the 
cafe.  A  murmur  of  good-humored  con- 
versation, broken  now  and  then  by 
peals  of  jovial  laughter,  surrounded 
them.  Everybody  was  chattering  and 
drinking.  An  orchestra  played  *The 
Village  Swallows  from  Austria,'  by 
Strauss.  Life  circulated  about  them 
tranquilly  and  comfortably,  like  the 
strains  of  this  waltz. 

Weisse,  at  the  end  of  a  moment's 
reverie,  snarled  scornfully:  *Just  see 
this  gang  of  people  swilling  and  gorging 
half  the  night!  Over  at  that  table 
they  're  drinking  their  third  silver  fizz, 
at  twenty  marks  a  glass!  And  that 
yellow-haired  girl  there  is  swallowing 
cakes  as  fast  as  she  can  stuff  them  into 
her  mouth!' 
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*But  Max!  The  girl  may  be  hungry,' 
objected  the  latter's  companion,  turn- 
ing uncomfortably  half  around  in  his 
chair  and  obviously  irritated  by  his 
friend's  mood. 

Max  Weisse  and  Behnisch  were  tried 
friends;  for  they  had  been  comrades  in 
Russia  many  years,  having  been  cap- 
tured and  interned  there  early  in  the 
war,  and  released  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  bilious-tempered  teacher 
grumbled  on:  *  Genghis  Khan!  We 
need  a  Genghis  Khan  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  these  people!  We  need  a  man 
to  set  up  a  bloody  tribunal  among 
these  swamp  flowers  of  capitalism! 
Before  we  can  have  a  new  society  we 
must  wipe  out  all  this  that  we  see  about 
us  —  cut  it  down  and  plow  it  under  — 
not  leave  one  stone  upon  another!' 

He  was  in  a  mood  to  dwell  on  his 
pet  historical  parallel,  which  he  had 
already  discussed  in  a  learned  mono- 
graph. This  was  that  Lenin  and  Trot- 
skii were  historically  reincarnations  of 
Timur  and  Genghis  Khan,  entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  pointing  out  to 
mankind,  with  their  bloody  swords,  the 
way  it  must  pursue. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  whole 
company  joined  the  chorus  of  the  pop- 
ular dance-song  the  orchestra  had  just 
started,  he  said  impatiently  to  his 
friend :  '  Come !  These  folks  get  on  my 
nerves!  They  are  so  utterly  oblivious 
to  the  great  problems  of  the  time,  to  the 
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great  tasks  that  are  before  us.  And 
these  women !  Br-r-r-r ! ' 

'Herrgottl  You  can't  expect  these 
girls  to  pull  a  long  face  like  yourself!' 
Behnisch  looked  at  his  watch  impa- 
tiently. 'If  it  was  n't  already  twelve 
o'clock  I 'd  take  you  over  to  the  Kiinst- 
lercafe  on  Niirnberger  Platz.  There  you 
could  talk  with  my  friend  Sasdenov.' 

'Who?  What 's  his  name?' 

'Sasdenov,  Nikolai  Sasdenov.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  an  interesting 
chap.' 

'A  Russian?' 

'  What  else?  He  has  a  job  as  a  drafts- 
man in  an  art  store  over  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  But  his  real  interest 
is  in  other  things.  I  did  him  a  favor 
when  he  first  came,  before  he  knew  a 
word  of  German.  He  had  a  dispute 
with  his  landlord,  and  I  helped  him 
out  with  my  Russian.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  "other 
things"?' 

'So,  so!  Bolshevism,  anarchism,  who 
knows?  All  these  Russian  emigrants, 
thick  as  midsummer  flies  out  there  in 
Charlottenburg,  are  a  book  with  seven 
seals  for  us,  you  know.' 

'You!  Could  you—?' 

'  Introduce  you  to  him  ?  Sure !  Would 
you  be  interested?  But  it's  too  late 
to-night.' 

At  his  first  opportunity  Max  Weisse 
dropped  in  of  an  afternoon  at  the  cafe 
on  Niirnberger  Platz.  He  found  a  big 
table  occupied  by  Russians,  with  whom 
his  friend  frequently  associated.  His 
great  expectations  were  completely 
fulfilled.  Even  here  in  Berlin,  sunk  as 
the  city  was  in  carnal  pleasures,  this 
little  group  had  taken  root  and  was 
burning  incense  to  the  Moscow  idea  of 
world  salvation. 

Nikolai  Sasdenov  was  a  man  of 
demonic  temperament.  You  could  see 
It  by  his  hair  and  by  the  way  that  he 
*olled  cigarettes  in  his  pocket.  His 
lair  was  brushed  far  back  from  his  fore- 
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head,  and  a  heavy  black  moustache 
covered  his  upper  lip.  His  pale  counte- 
nance was  never  at  rest,  on  account  of 
the  nervous  contraction  that  mirrored 
the  perpetual  struggle  within  his  soul. 
Always  very  reserved  at  first,  he  would 
stare  silently  at  his  glass  for  half  an 
hour,  or  follow  up  his  beer  with  six  or 
seven  cognacs.  After  that  the  spirit 
began  to  move  him.  He  never  revealed 
his  plans  or  intentions;  but  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night  his  eloquence  was  inex- 
haustible. Then  he  let  loose  with  all  his 
wealth  of  fiery  satire  and  sparkling 
invective  against  the  sordid  bourgeoisie, 
against  Entente  capitalism,  against  the 
enslavement  of  Russia.  Listening  to 
him  you  became  convinced  that  any 
man  with  a  bank  account  ought  to  be 
hung  by  a  curtain  cord.  All  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  world  were  due  to 
private  capital.  According  to  his  own 
account,  Sasdenov  had  been  secretary 
to  one  of  the  great  Cadet  leaders  in 
Russia,  and  forced  to  leave  the  coun- 
try during  the  early  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Since  then  he  had  been  ma- 
rooned in  Germany. 

Behnisch  cautioned  his  friend  pri- 
vately, before  he  introduced  Sasdenov 
to  him:  'The  fellow  is  lying.  The 
truth  is  he  is  something  very  diff'erent.' 

Weisse  looked  up  inquiringly. 

'A  Bolshevist  spy,  one  of  the  army 
of  them  here  in  Berlin.  His  business  is 
to  listen  to  what  others  say  and  to  let 
Moscow  know  who  are  the  weaklings, 
the  backsliders,  and  the  traitors.  His 
fashion  of  talking  is  merely  to  draw 
them  out  and  get  them  to  contradict 
him.  If  any  of  them  disputes  what  he 
says  —  unlucky  for  him ! '  And  Beh- 
nisch concluded  his  enlightening  re- 
marks with  a  significant  gesture. 

Weisse,  who  felt  goose  flesh  creeping 
up  his  back,  stammered:  'Mighty 
interesting!  What  a  mysterious  world 
is  hidden  in  our  foreign  colony  here  at 
Berlin!' 
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Sasdenov  had  one  peculiarity  that 
all  his  acquaintances  knew  and  rather 
respected  him  for;  wherever  he  was, 
he  would  spring  up  suddenly,  shortly 
before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  vanish.  If  anyone  unfamiliar  with 
this  habit  tried  to  detain  him,  he  had 
but  a  single  answer  and  excuse :  *  I  still 
have  work  on  hand!'  He  never  ex- 
plained what  the  work  was,  nor  where 
he  went.  Even  Behnisch,  who  had  lodg- 
ings in  the  same  house  with  Sasdenov, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  declared 
he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion. 

Weisse  imagined  he  had  discovered 
the  solution.  *It's  then  he  goes  away 
and  in  the  privacy  of  the  night  writes 
reports  to  his  revolutionary  committee! 
Possibly  condemns  someone  to  death! 
Or  else  he  prints  a  Communist  paper, 
which  is  secretly  distributed  by  propa- 
gandists. He's  laying  mines  under  this 
rotten  world.  Genghis  Khan  no  longer 
uses  the  sword,  but  the  printing  press.' 
Thus  Weisse  summed  up  his  opinion  of 
Sasdenov's  mysterious  night  labors. 
Sasdenov  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
energy  and  industry.  You  could  see 
it  in  his  eyes,  his  hair,  and  his  flaming 
revolutionary  eloquence. 

Gradually  Weisse  became  more  or 
less  intimate  with  the  strange  Russian 
world  that  had  nested  in  the  western 
section  of  Berlin.  He  grew  familiar 
with  the  inviting  armchairs,  black 
sofas,  and  snug  corners  of  the  numerous 
little  bars  between  Kurfiirstendamm 
and  the  old  West  Quarter.  In  these 
places  the  emigrants  would  sit  and 
discuss  their  plans,  in  which  only  they 
had  faith.  He  visited  a  little  theatre 
where  the  actors  sang  Russian  songs  on 
a  stage  fairly  shrieking  with  the  sharp 
contrast  of  its  brightly  colored  decora- 
tions; where  peasant  girls  in  red  and 
white  costumes  and  headcloths  danced 
and  recited;  and  where  the  refugees 
cheered  and  sobbed  out  their  home- 
sickness on  each  other's  shoulders. 


He  visited  the  restaurants  on  the 
second  floor  of  these  bars  and  of  the 
theatre,  where  one  could  obtain  every 
conceivable  Russian  delicacy,  appetiz- 
ing Sakuska,  fresh  Russian  pastry,  and 
candied  fruits ;  where  beneath  the  table 
one  saw  iced  bottles  with  gold  around 
the  cork,  and  upon  the  table  hundred- 
mark  notes  carelessly  left  about.  For 
some  of  these  Russians  always  had 
money;  most  of  them  had  it  now  and 
then;  and  whenever  there  was  money 
they  entertained  each  other.  Then 
there  was  a  high  time  with  whiskey, 
wine,  philosophy,  and  plans  to  mend 
the  cursed  situation  in  Russia.  But  no 
one  knew  precisely  how  to  accomplish 
the  last  all-important  object.  Mean- 
while they  drank  schnapps.  They  were 
all  partisans  of  schnapps,  whether  ideal- 
ists or  reactionaries.  Communists  or 
spies,  bravoes  or  comedians;  the  whole 
mad  crowd  that  had  poured  out  of  the 
East  and  halted  on  the  humdrum  banks 
of  the  Spree,  with  their  Slavic  passions 
and  enthusiasm,  their  Slavic  intensity 
of  life,  fheir  Slavic  megalomania,  was 
all  for  schnapps. 

Olga,  Sasdenov's  lady  friend,  would 
shake  her  black  locks  in  the  Pelican 
Cafe,  after  drinking  her  fifth  allasch, 
and  lament:  *0h,  it  would  be  beautiful 
in  Germany  if  the  Germans  were  only 
different!  They  are  so  incredulous! 
They  will  not  believe  what  we  Russians 
tell  them,  and  very  often  are  surly!' 
Olga  was  a  great  partisan  of  allasch. 
Ten  glasses  of  allasch  in  an  evening 
were  nothing  for  her.  After  her  tenth 
she  would  quote  Wundt's  Outlines  of 
Psychology. 

Max  Weisse  became  acquainted  with 
Olga  at  the  cafe  in  Nurnberger  Platz. 
She  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
Tall,  slender,  with  almond-shaped  black 
eyes  and  jet-black  hair,  her  heart  beat 
as  ardently  for  the  revolutionary  lib- 
eration of  mankind  as  his  own,  and 
she  professed  the  same  principles  as 
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Sasdenov.  But  she  confessed  frankly 
that  she  had  tired  of  her  long  exile  and 
that  her  heart  yearned  for  dear  old 
Russia.  During  the  daytime  she  was 
compelled  to  perform  the  menial  duty 
of  a  copyist  in  a  foreign  consulate. 
Evenings,  she  said,  she  studied  philos- 
ophy and  the  modern  languages.  That 
seemed  very  likely;  for  she  always  left 
early  and  no  one  except  Sasdenov  had 
ever  called  at  her  place  of  residence. 

Weisse  confided  to  his  friend  Beh- 
nisch :  *  What  I  admire  so  much  in  these 
Russians  is  their  idealism !  What  aspi- 
rations, what  longing,  what  yearning 
for  culture!  Work  hard  every  day  and 
then  study  evenings !  That  girl  there  is 
highly  gifted!' 

*Yes,  yes  —  they  are  gifted,'  said 
Behnisch,  in  an  ambiguous  voice. 
Then  he  suddenly  added:  *See  here, 
you  're  not  paying  her  cafe  checks,  are 
you?' 

Weisse  blushed.  *What?  How? 
What  do  you  mean?  Oh,  no  —  just  a 
few  times  when  she  had  n't  any  money; 
and  Sasdenov  did  n't  have  any  either! 
On  these  occasions  I  paid  for  both.' 

'Well  — if  that 'sail!' 

*That  girl  has  so  much  serious  pur- 
pose, she's  so  genuine!'  said  Max, 
diverging  from  the  main  subject. 

One  evening  something  really  serious 
lappened.  Olga  appeared,  with  tears  in 
ler  eyes,  and  drawing  Weisse  into  a 
■etired  corner  of  the  Pelican  Cafe,  said : 
I'm  tired  of  this  life.  I'm  going  to 
!nd  it  all!  I  can't  endure  this  life  with 
Nikolai!' 

*For  God's  sake,  don't  make  a 
cene!  Don't  do  anything  rash!  You 
ve  been  out  of  sorts  lately.  What's 
he  trouble  with  him?' 

'  He  abuses  me,  he  beats  me,  and  calls 
le  an  office  owl,  a  lazy  studentin.  And 
11  that  because  I  can't  give  him  the 
loney  he  needs  so  badly.  I  have  none 
f  my  own!' 

*  What  does  he  need  money  for? ' 


Olga's  voice  sank.  Nikolai  had  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  society  he  was 
representing  in  Russia  to  return  home 
and  to  render  an  account  of  certain 
money  entrusted  to  him.  He  no  longer 
had  the  money.  He  had  used  it  in  the 
service  of  the  Cause.  He  did  not  even 
have  traveling  money.  But  he  must 
get  away  at  once.  If  he  hesitated  it 
would  arouse  suspicion.  Suspicion 
among  his  people  meant  peril  to  his 
life.  *0h,  if  I  had  only  left  him  long 
ago!  He's  a  hard,  unfeeling  man;  but 
he's  fearfully  energetic  and  violent. 
I 'm  afraid  of  him.  I  need  someone  who 
has  a  soul  to  look  after  me!'  She 
wrung  her  white  hands.  'You  have  an 
understanding  heart!  I  trust  you!' 

Weisse's  blood  ran  cold.  '  How  much 
money  does  Nikolai  need?' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Olga 
said:  'About  eighteen  hundred  marks. 
And  he  must  have  a  passport;  his  old 
one  has  expired.  Yes,  if  I  could  get 
away  from  him,  I  would  never  fall  into 
his  clutches  again!  Some  day  he'll 
murder  me,  that 's  sure ! ' 

'I'll  get  you  the  eighteen  hundred 
marks ! ' 

*  You  are  a  noble  soul !  My  savior!  I 
knew  it!  I'll  get  free  from  him  yet! 
And  when  I'm  free — '  and  her  eyes 
spoke  volumes  to  ardent,  trusting  Max. 

Two  days  later  she  received  the 
eighteen  hundred  marks.  Max  Weisse 
borrowed  it  for  her  from  a  friend.  He 
also  got  her  a  passport.  He  would  do 
anything  for  Olga.  She  had  aroused 
all  the  passion,  emotional  and  political, 
of  which  his  heart  was  capable.  Was  it 
not  his  duty  to  rescue  her?  Genghis 
Elian  might  find  his  life-mission  back 
in  Russia;  that  was,  after  all,  the  best 
place  for  him. 

Olga  wrote  Max  a  tender  note  upon 
receiving  the  money.  She  would  wait 
until  Sasdenov  left  before  thanking 
him  personally.  She  now  knew  that 
she  and  Max  were  soul  affinities. 
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This  letter  upset  him  completely. 
He  hunted  up  Behnisch  in  order  to 
pour  his  passion  for  Olga  and  every- 
thing Russian  into  the  latter's  common- 
place bourgeois  ears.  Seated  in  a  wine 
shop  on  Kurfiirstendamm  they  drank 
to  cordial  friendship  with  the  Slavs. 
Weisse  accompanied  Behnisch  late 
that  evening  to  the  latter's  residence, 
in  a  palatial  apartment  on  one  of  the 
broad  avenues  of  Wilmersdorf. 

'Look!  For  Heaven's  sake,  what's 
going  on?'  It  was  after  3  a.m.,  but  a 
great  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of 
the  house.  Before  the  door  stood  a 
huge  truck  with  shabby  leather  seats 
and  the  insignia  of  the  Berlin  Police 
Department.  Security  Police  in  green 
uniforms  and  caps  and  gray  cloaks 
stood  on  guard.  A  crowd  of  people 
was  coming  out  of  the  house  —  gentle- 
men in  good  coats,  and  ladies  in  white 
wraps  and  furs.  Most  of  them  hung 
back;  a  few  laughed  and  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter. 

*Get  in  there,  get  in  there,  gentle- 
men and  ladies!  You  will  all  have  to 
go  to  police  headquarters!  The  fare 
costs  nothing!'  said  a  big  officer, 
standing  at  the  truck.  His  companions 
grinned. 

Behnisch  elbowed  his  way  into  the 
crowd  to  inquire  of  a  policeman: 
'What 's  the  trouble?' 

'We've  just  raided  a  night  den  here. 
Champagne  at  four  hundred  marks  the 
bottle,  and  a  lot  of  men  and  women 
playing  the  devil.' 

'Where  was  it?' 

'Oh,  on  the  courtyard  side,  in  the 
apartment  of  a  Russian ! ' 

'The  apartment  of  a  Russian?' 
Weisse  stammered  weakly.  He  had  an 
evil  foreboding. 

'Yes,  the  Russian  is  running  the 
place;  the  others  are  taken  merel}^  as 
witnesses.  The  fellow  proves  to  be  an 
important  Schieber.  In  the  back  room 
we  found  a  lot  of  rugs  and  forbidden 


goods,  with  forged  invoices  and  all  the 
other  apparatus.' 

Behnisch  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
ment: 'Sasdenov!  It  must  be!  Can  it 
be  Sasdenov?' 

Weisse  felt  as  though  the  ground 
were  sinking  under  him.  For  just  then 
there  appeared  in  the  doorway,  accom- 
panied by  two  policemen  who  were  to 
escort  him  to  Alexanderplatz,  his  wild 
revolutionist,  his  Genghis  Khan;  but 
this  time  in  an  elegant  walking-coat, 
the  proprietor  of  the  disorderly  house 
where  champagne  was  sold  at  four 
hundred  marks  the  bottle  and  there 
was  illegal  dancing.  And  the  dancer  — 
his  head  fairly  swam,  for  she  appeared 
in  a  long  brown  mantle.  It  was  his 
Olga,  the  philosopher !  That  is  why  the 
two  disappeared  so  promptly  at  a  fixed 
hour  every  evening! 

As  soon  as  the  two  got  a  glimpse  of 
Max  they  burst  out  laughing.  Nikolai 
shouted:  'Brother,  I  have  been  ex- 
terminating the  bourgeoisie  by  robbing 
them  of  their  wealth.  Your  eighteen 
hundred  marks  unfortunately  came  too 
late.  I  was  going  to  get  another  lot  of 
goods  across  the  border.  But  it  does  n't 
matter  !  It  all  reaches  the  great  coop- 
erative treasury ! ' 

Olga  threw  a  kiss  to  her  admirer,  and 
shouted:  'Auf  Wiedersehen,  golden 
dream!  I'll  call  again  when  I'm  free! 
You're  a  dear!' 

A  gruff  policeman  promptly  silenced 
them.  'Step  lively  there!  None  of  your 
nonsense!  Get  in!'  And  the  police 
truck  with  its  passengers  rumbled  into 
the  darkness. 

Behnisch  said  musingly:  'Better 
come  up  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  We 
need  it.' 

Weisse  nodded  silently.  In  Beh- 
nisch's  apartment  he  sank  into  an  easy- 
chair  without  speaking  a  word.  His 
money  was  gone,  and  so  were  his  illu- 
sions. There  were  no  longer  such  things 
as  ideals.  Genghis  Khan  was  a  Schieber. 
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The  inspiring  girl  who  quoted  Wundt's 
Psychology  was  a  muscle-dancer. 

*So  you  see,'  said  Behnisch,  thought- 
fully, as  the  coffee  pot  began  to  boil 
with  a  comfortable  murmur,  *  that's 
what  you  find  among  these  foreign 
emigrants.  Some  resist  temptation  and 


stick  it  out  honestly,  doing  penance  for 
their  own  past  faults  and  the  faults  of 
others.  And  many  who  were  honest  at 
home  go  to  the  devil  here,  because  they 
must.  We  hit  upon  a  couple  of  the 
latter.  But  these  Russians  are  gifted  — 
they  are  a  highly  gifted  race!' 


HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF  OF  TOKYO  LIVES 


[Japanese  students  have  a  slang  term,  Mokuchin  Hotel,  an  absurd  Chinafied  pronunciation 
of  kichin,  —  meaning  a  cheap  wooden  building,  —  to  designate  a  city  lodging-house.  This 
account  of  a  night  in  such  an  institution  appears  in  Jisseikatsu  (Real  Life)  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  one  student  to  another.] 


From  the  Japan  Advertiser,  March  12 
(Tokyo  American  Daily) 


Dear  U  , 

I  have  been  there  at  last.  You  will 
laugh  at  me  for  my  eccentric  adventure 
to  a  Mokuchin  Hotel  in  these  cold  days. 
But  I  wanted  a  fresh  experience  to 
break  the  tedium.  Anyhow,  my  visit 
was  full  of  interest.  You  should  have 

shared  the  adventure.  K  went  with 

me,  disguised  as  a  laborer  out  of  work. 
I  dressed  myself  in  my  oldest  and 
worst  clothes.  I  darkened  my  face  with 
toilet  cream  mixed  with  ashes.  Thus 
our  disguises  were  made  and  we  went 
out. 

The  landlady  of  my  lodging-house 
was  surprised  to  see  me  in  such  strange 
get-up  and  said  humorously,  'Don't 
bring  back  bedbugs.'  We  got  in  a  street 
car.  Nobody  took  notice  of  us.  I 
thought,  Tokyo  is  Tokyo  after  all. 
Even  the  policeman  was  indifferent  to 
the  two  poorly  dressed  laborers.  It  was 
rather  disappointing  to  us. 

At  the  Oiwake  stop  we  got  out.  Now 
we  needed  to  screw  up  our  courage 
before  going  further,  so  we  looked  for 


a  low-class  drinking-place.  Shinjuku 
prostitute  quarters  were  very  desolate 
at  this  hour  —  about  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning —  after  the  great  fire.  We  walked 
through  the  place  before  we  found  a 
hotchpotch  stall.  Glasses  of  Osaka 
whiskey  and  bottles  of  sake  were  ar- 
rayed before  us. 

*Not  so  good.  But  I  get  12  or  13  yen 
every  evening  these  days,'  the  old  man 
of  the  stall  replied  to  my  question  as  to 
how  business  went  on  with  him. 

'Thirteen  yen?  That's  excellent, 
is  n't  it?' 

'But  the  profits  are  small.  To  sell 
much  I  must  sell  very  cheap.' 

'Is  that  so?  By  the  way,  we  are  out 
of  a  job  at  present  and  are  thinking  to 
start  an  eating-stall.  Can  you  advise 
us?' 

'  You  have  only  to  bring  your  things 
and  ask  the  taskmaker.  He  will  notify 
the  police  for  you.  You  pay  2  sen 
for  the  street  sweeper  and  7  sen  for 
a  lamp  of  five  candle  power  each  night. 
That 's  all'  His  advice  to  a  novice  wa^ 
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very  instructive,  I  thought.  A  tall 
laborer  came  in  just  then.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  Tokyo  man  by  his  way  of  talk- 
ing. 

*  Give  me  10  sen  change.  I  '11  take 
40-sen  worth/  he  said,  handing  the 
man  a  50-sen  note.  There  seems  to  be 
such  a  queer  way  of  buying  to  prevent 
excess  charge.  We  got  into  conversation 
very  soon.  He  was  boss  of  about  twenty 
municipal  laborers,  he  said,  and  got  130 
yen  a  month.  He  could  save  about  50 
yen  monthly,  as  he  lived  in  rent  free. 

*  Hundred  and  thirty  yen.  H'm! 
That  means  4  yen  a  day.  Good  wage, 
is  n't  it?' 

'Well,  but  I  must  include  various 
commissions  in  it.'  He  said  he  meant  to 
start  a  bicycle  shop,  after  laying  up 
enough  money. 

*Now,  don't  you  think  it  is  very  wick- 
ed for  municipal  members  to  eat  up 
land  and  gas?' 

*Not  a  bit,  they  are  smart  fellows,' 
he  replied  in  an  unconcerned  manner. 

Slightly  flushed  by  liquor,  we  came 
out  of  the  stall  and  walked  in  search  of 
the  'hotel.'  A  short  walk  brought  us  to 
Asahi-cho  poor  quarters,  where  there 
are  many  Mokuchin  Hotels.  It  was 
already  past  twelve.  Along  the  poor  and 
dimly  lit  street  we  saw  square,  lighted 
signs  here  and  there.  We  dropped  into 
one  of  the  houses  and  asked,  'Any  room 
vacant?' 

'None,'  was  the  harsh  reply.  We  had 
to  call  at  several  more.  We  came  to  the 
house  where  we  eventually  stayed  and 
we  again  asked,  'Can  we  stay  here  for 
the  night?' 

'  Yes,  but  —  '  They  began  to  look 
at  us  watchfully. 

'How  much?' 

'Fifty  sen  to  one  yen.' 

'  Can 't  you  make  it  a  little  cheaper? ' 

'No.' 

They  talked  about  the  new  mats  and 
new  building.  Finally,  however,  we  de- 
cided to  stay  there  for  75  sen  per  night. 


We  then  put  our  temporary  names  on 
the  book  and  went  into  an  eight-mat 
room .  While  walking  along  the  passage 
I  noticed  it  was  full  of  rubbish  —  fire- 
boxes placed  carelessly  and  shirts  hang-|| 
ing  to  dry.  Doors  were  kept  open —  ' 
perhaps  they  are  never  closed  except 
in  rainy  weather.  But  I  found  the 
night  things  were  unexpectedly  clean 
and  comfortable,  enough  to  give  any- 
one a  peaceful  rest.  We  were  rather 
disappointed  at  this,  as  we  had  expect- 
ed to  fight  with  bedbugs  all  the  night 
through. 

Well,  it  was  first-rate  in  those  poor 
people's  inns.   We  regretted  that  we 
could  not  say  anything  more  sensation-  , 
al.  We  went  to  sleep  soon  after.  At  j 
midnight  the  clap-clap  of  the  night- 
watchman  was  heard.  I  felt  a  bitter 
cold  wind  on  my  face.  I  heard  a  child 
cry  below,  dogs  bark,  and  trains  creak  . 
in  the  distance.  | 

Again  came  a  silence,  and  I  heard  a 
clock  strike  six.  I  wondered  if  it  could 
be  six  already,  when  another  clock 
struck  five.  I  was  surprised  again  to 
hear  a  third  clock  strike  seven.  It  is 
very  strange.  Clocks  are  not  neces- 
saries, but  ornaments  here. 

Suddenly  a  fire  bell  rang.  'Fire!' 
With  this  I  sprang  up  to  the  passage. 
But  I  did  not  know  where  it  was  after 
all.  I  was  the  only  one  who  stirred  at 
the  alarm.  Feeling  very  chilly,  I  has- 
tened back  to  my  bed  to  sleep  a  little 
more.  But  the  whispering  voices  from 
next  door  disturbed  me.  They  seemed 
to  be  man  and  wife. 

'  What 's  the  matter  with  .  .  .  ? ' 

'He  is  staying  here.' 

'That 's  awful  .  .  .' 

The  man  was  frightened,  it  seemed. 
But  I  heard  no  more.  Morning  was 
nearing. 

'Mamma,  I  want  to  .  .  .'A  girl  call- 
ed mother  for  something. 

In  the  meantime  the  shrieking  of  a 
monkey  was  heard,  and  I  knew  that  a 
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monkey-leader  must  have  stayed  near 
us. 

*  Don't  worry,'  the  landlady  said  last 
night,  over  the  50-sen  note  which  I 
wanted  to  give  her  as  a  tip.  But  the 
effect  of  it  brought  a  hibachi  and  tea 
for  us  in  the  morning. 

*Come  again.  If  you  don't  mind  a 


small  room,  we  can  keep  you  both  for 
15  yen  a  month,'  she  cried  after  us. 

A  hearty  breakfast  cost  us  56  sen 
only,  but  it  was  very  good.  Thus 
our  first  adventure,  such  as  it  is,  in  a 
Mokuchin  Hotel  was  finished. 

Your  friend, 

S.  K. 


AN  UNABASHED  VICTORIAN 


BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON 


From  the  Times,  April  7 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PrESs) 


I  WOULD  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
Victorians,  whom  humorous  young 
Georgians  believe  to  have  been  given 
over  to  all  that  was  ugly  and  banal. 
Now  there  is  not,  there  never  was,  any 
Victorian  type,  as  having  a  common 
character  of  its  own,  either  in  literature 
or  in  art,  in  habits  or  in  manners.  The 
sixty-four  years  of  Victoria's  reign  form 
a  period  of  continued  growth,  of  new 
ideas,  of  intense  vitality  and  change,  of 
attempts  to  realize  new  forms  of  intel- 
lectual and  social  evolution. 

As  a  very  old  man  who  has  lived 
through  it  all,  and  well  into  this  won- 
drous twentieth  century,  I  can  recall  a 
variety  of  efforts  during  the  nineteenth 
century  to  set  up  new  modes  of  life. 
Each  succeeding  generation,  almost 
each  decade,  had  its  own  ideal  or  style; 
and  no  one  of  them  was  quite  old-fash- 
ioned or  vulgar.  The  view  that  the 
Victorian  type  was  conventional  and 
dull,  and  that  the  new  Georgian  type 
is  so  spiritual,  strikes  us  veterans  as  a 
droll  bit  of  conceit.  We  do  not  look 
back  on  the  Victorian  time  as  a  great 


age  of  refinement  or  of  art.  But  is  the 
present  so  great  an  age  either  of  beauty 
or  of  manners? 

I  am  an  unprejudiced  witness,  for  I 
have  lived  in  four  reigns,  and  only  just 
missed  five.  I  remember  the  time  of 
William  IV,  and  a  very  bad  time  it  was, 
inherited  from  the  Regent  and  his  vul- 
garities. The  advent  of  the  young 
Queen  caused  an  immediate  hush  in 
these  satyric  gambols;  and  when  Prince 
Albert  became  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies the  whole  tone  of  society  im- 
proved. Much  of  the  modern  jesting 
about  Victorian  prudery  is  concealed 
impatience  of  a  moral  reformation  after 
an  evil  time.  No  one  dares  to  charge 
with  prudery  the  Court  of  to-day, 
though  its  sense  of  decency  and  honor 
is  far  more  practical  and  eff*ective  than 
anything  attempted  by  Victoria  and 
Albert. 

Complaints  of  Queen  Victoria's  con- 
ventional stiffness  may  be  narrowed 
down  to  this :  that  she  idolized  her  hus- 
band, who  as  a  man  really  was  virtuous, 
able,  and  earnest.  It  would  have  been 
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better  if  she  had  given  less  attention  to 
politics  and  more  attention  to  society. 
But  her  conjugal  devotion  is  not  so  un- 
worthy a  character  for  a  woman  —  or 
one  at  which  bounders  and  hoydens  are 
entitled  to  jeer. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  and  their  set  were  gone, — 
and  with  them  the  pupils  and  imitators 
of  Wren  and  his  school,  —  when  Horace 
Walpole,  Burke,  and  Johnson  had  left 
no  adequate  successors,  then  Prince 
George  entered  on  his  reign  of  vice,  vile 
taste,  and  vulgarity.  One  of  the  worst 
periods  of  our  social  history  ensued  and 
it  more  or  less  degraded  manners  for 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  when  Albert  began  to 
have  public  influence  and  Peel  recog- 
nized his  merits,  a  new  epoch  rose. 

No  doubt  we  have  long  thrown  off 
the  artistic  ideas  in  which  Albert  was 
bred  in  Germany  and  which  he  labored 
to  naturalize  in  England;  but  we  can- 
not forget  that  at  least  he  led  the  way 
to  seek  better  ideals  both  in  industry 
and  in  art.  From  the  first  of  the  many 
Royal  Commissions,  of  which  he  was 
hy  no  means  the  mere  figurehead,  there 
grew  up  a  succession  of  schools,  move- 
ments, and  thinkers  who  were  trying 
new  lines  of  grace,  culture,  and  thought. 
Were  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Arnold,  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones, 
and  Millais  high  priests  of  the  conven- 
tional and  the  old-fashioned?  And 
when  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Morris  were 
not  the  prophets  they  had  been  in  their 
own  day,  were  Swinburne,  Browning, 
and  Hardy  such  slaves  of  the  anti- 
quated forms? 

If  anyone  was  truly  Victorian  it  was 
Tennyson;  and  if  we  do  not  now  claim 
for  him  all  that  the  Victorians  offered 
at  his  shrine,  no  one  calls  him  a  for- 
malist or  a  vulgarian.  It  is  true  that  we 
do  not  now  admire  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or  the  Albert  Memorial,  or  the 


Crystal  Palace  as  triumphs  of  Victo- 
rian art;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  name  any 
new  Georgian  buildings  which  are  so 
plainly  superior  —  not  even  the  great 
Waterloo  Terminus.  I  remember  the 
completion  of  the  British  Museum 
facade,  and  I  doubt  if  the  new  County 
Council  Hall  will  put  it  to  shame. 

From  1840  to  1901  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  schools  in  all  the  arts  of  form, 
in  music,  and  in  letters.  So  far  from 
forming  one  school,  they  repudiated 
each  other  and  claimed  to  be  founding 
a  new  style.  Pugins,  Barrys,  Smirkes, 
Paxtons,  Scotts,  Streets,  Jacksons, 
Webbs  followed  each  other,  but  in  time, 
not  in  style:  so  did  Turners,  Ettys, 
Mulreadys,  Maclises,  Millaises,  Leigh- 
tons;  Dickenses,  Thackerays,  Brontes, 
Trollopes,  G.  Eliots,  Hardys,  Barries, 
Sullivans.  Who  can  find  any  common 
denominator,  any  Victorian  stamp,  any 
kind  of  uniformity  in  all  these?  Surely 
it  would  be  hard  to  show  in  our  history 
any  period  of  two  successive  genera- 
tions in  which  there  was  so  little  uni- 
formity, in  which  there  were  so  many 
efforts  to  break  out  into  new  lines  and 
to  try  a  new  life.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  twenty-odd  years  since  the  | 
death  of  Victoria  have  had  inventions 
of  their  own.  They  discovered  jazz 
music,  vers  libre,  cinema  shows,  the 
fourth  dimension  of  the  universe, 
cubism,  and  the  New  Woman. 

Young  persons  imagine  utterly  vain 
things  about  'Early  Victorian'  dress, 
manners,  habits,  and  furniture  —  such 
as  stiff  horsehair  settees,  'antimacas- 
sars,' queer  mahogany  tables  and  side- 
boards, men's  pantaloons  or  peg-top 
trousers,  cravats,  and  stuck-up  collars, 
shirt  frills,  formal  compliments  and 
solemn  toasts,  dinners  at  5  p.m.,  and 
'  routs '  with  lemonade  at  9  p.m.  I  can 
assure  them  that  they  have  picked  up 
all  this  from  their  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray and  other  humorists,  who  were  || 
really  describing  manners  of  the  Re- 
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gency  time,  or  from  the  caricatures  of 
Gillray ,  Rowlandson,  and  George  Cruik- 
shank,  from  early  Punch  numbers 
of  the  forties,  or  from  illustrations  of 
the  serials  of  the  time.  They  take  the 
pictures  of  humorists  and  caricaturists 
as  if  they  were  realist  representations  of 
current  habits  and  dress.  Caricatures 
—  by  their  name  —  profess  to  be  exag- 
geration of  actual  things  and  styles; 
they  find  their  fun  in  the  survival  of  old- 
fashioned  habits.  Thus  the  gay  youth 
of  to-day  draw  their  ideas  about  their 
grandfathers  and  their  grandmothers 
from  *Boz'  and  'Phiz,'  who  were  at- 
tributing to  1840  what  belonged,  if  to 
any,  to  1820. 

Now  I  rem_ember  the  forties  and  the 
fifties  perfectly.  I  lived  in  London  and 
in  the  country  in  various  home  counties, 
in  a  busy  professional  and  business  so- 
ciety, and  I  never  saw  these  queer 
things.  The  habits  of  the  upper  middle 
classes  have  not  varied  greatly  in  all 
this  time.   The  material  and  moral 


changes  have  been  immense;  but  social 
life  has  retained  its  external  form.  The 
dress  of  men,  at  least  in  ordinary  life, 
has  hardly  changed  in  seventy  years. 
Of  course,  the  dress  of  women  varies 
from  season  to  season.  But  there  never 
was  any  type  of  the  Victorian  lady. 
Perhaps,  in  1972,  young  persons  will 
imagine  that  ladies  in  the  Court  of 
King  George  V  wore  the  costumes  to  be 
seen  in  the  Punch  cartoons  and  the  mil- 
liners' models  of  to-day!  As  to  styles  of 
furniture,  ornaments,  house  decoration, 
and  the  like,  I  can  recall  in  some  eighty 
years  at  least  half  a  dozen  —  but  none 
of  them  that  which  is  conventionally 
known  as '  Early  Victorian.'  The  young 
Georgian  attributes  to  Victorians  what 
was  partly  true  of  pre- Victorian  times. 
My  witness  is  that  down  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Reform 
Age  of  the  forties  there  came  a  world 
entirely  diff*erent  from  that  of  the  Re- 
gent and  his  crew  —  but  it  had  no  defi- 
nite continuous  character  of  its  own. 


NIGHT  CROSSING 

BY  WILFRID  THORLEY 

[Saturday  Review] 

The  gulfs  are  deep;  the  rollers  heave;  loud  laugh  the  speeding  shafts  that  cleave 

A.S  though  the  sea  were  make-believe  and  thrown  to  chaos  back  again, 

A.nd  out  of  chaos  they  would  draw  a  tamer  time,  a  calmer  law, 

A.nd  leave  the  sea  nor  fang  nor  claw  to  leap  from  out  the  wrack  again. 

The  ship 's  a  caravan  whose  team  is  driven  by  the  lash  of  steam 

To  keep  the  road  and  ford  the  stream  and  leave  the  rollers  far  behind. 

The  whip  is  cracked,  the  stable  door  is  open.  But  a  moment  more 

A.nd  Calais  is  a  star  before,  and  Dover  is  a  star  behind. 
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VIOLETS 

[Saturday  Review] 

When  violets  blow  in  woodland  ways 
I  think  of  all  the  night  that 's  past, 
The  swollen  streams,  the  cheerless  days. 
The  drifting  sleet,  the  biting  blast. 
I  greet  the  fragrant  April  rain 
That  turns  the  brown  world  green  again; 
I  think  of  winter's  vanished  snow, 
When  violets  blow. 

When  violets  spring  'neath  changing 
skies. 

And  hang  their  frail  heads,  newly  born, 
The  glories  of  the  year  arise. 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  yellow  corn. 
I  see  the  green  leaf  and  the  sear. 
The  changing  pageant  of  the  year; 
I  think  of  all  that  June  will  bring, 
When  violets  spring. 

When  violets  glow  by  babbling  streams 
I  sigh  for  all  my  wasted  years. 
For  vanished  hopes  and  empty  dreams 
Extinguished  in  the  night  of  tears. 
I  mourn  for  love  that  went  astray, 
For  lives  that  missed  the  golden  way, 
For  laughing  girls  dead  long  ago. 
Long  years  ago. 

When  violets  fade  and  pass  away 
I  think  of  all  the  squandered  rhymes. 
The  honeyed  grief,  the  artless  lay 
Of  singers  in  Victorian  times. 
I  think  of  all  the  hours  misspent 
In  search  of  sugared  sentiment. 
Forgotten  now,  expunged,  erased  — 
The  Lord  be  praised! 

NATURE  AND  ART 

BY  MARTIN  ARMSTRONG 
[Form] 

The  thrush,  to  the  high  branch  flown. 

Careless  of  toil  or  art. 

Pours  through  the  yellow  evening  his 

happy  heart 
To  a  god  unsought,  unknown. 

m 


But  we,  with  the  breath  of  dream 
Filling  the  pipe,  and  touching  the  stops 

with  fingers  of  thought, 
Into  fair  and  intricate  tunes  have 

caught 

God  to  be  caged  awhile  among  things 
that  seem. 

*  VULTURE  PLUMAGE' 

BY  V.  H.  FRIEDLAENDER 

[Manchester  Guardian] 

[ '  Model  hats  from  Paris  show  an  abundance  of 
bird  trimmings,  sometimes  whole  birds,  some- 
times just  the  wings,  and  what  is  known  as  vul- 
ture plumage  is  promised  a  great  vogue.'  — 
Evening  Paper.] 

The  sheen,  the  bright  bloom  of  the  wing' 

The  rapture,  the  grace 
Of  flight  and  of  song  and  of  spring  — 

Dead  to  prink  some  girl's  face. 

Fair  women,  white-handed,  speak  words 

With  delicate  breath: 
'How  pretty,  how  pretty  are  birds!'  — 

And  still  woods  echo  death. 

Even  so:  this  wild  beauty  that  sings 

To  the  glory  of  God 
Shall  become  a  cold  huddle  of  wings, 

A  feathery  clod  — 

*  Vulture  plumage  ? '  A  Daniel  indeed 

Comes  to  judgment  to-day 
On  these  wearers  of  ravening  greed, 

These  women  of  prey! 

SPRING 

BY  M.  M.  JOHNSON 

[New  Witness] 

Soft  falls  the  sunlight !  Spring  returns. 
Now  tender  ferns  in  woods  unfold : 
Now  violets  lift  their  scented  hoods; 
Now  blue  and  gold  the  crocus  burns. 
Calls  Bluetit  now  the  trees  among 
His  thin,  sweet  song  —  his  thin,  sweet 
song: 

Soft  falls  the  sunlight,  pale  and  clear, 
Now  Spring  awakens.  Spring  is  here. 
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ENGLISH  OPINIONS  ( 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  four  books  on 
lodern  American  poetry  have  been 
ublished  in  England  within  a  few 
lonths,  while  only  one  book  on  modern 
English  poetry  has  appeared  during  the 
ime  time  —  and  that  merely  the  man- 
'esto  of  an  extremist.  Does  this  mean 
bat  interest  in  American  poetry  is  at 
hie  boiling  point  in  the  tight  little  is- 
ind?  One  hardly  gathers  such  an  im- 
ression  from  the  comment  of  the 
3viewers,  in  spite  of  the  interest 
roused  by  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay's  re- 
3nt  visit;  but  whatever  the  motives 
)r  their  publication,  the  four  books 
ave  at  least  stirred  British  critics  to  a 
umber  of  comments  that  give  Ameri- 
ins  a  peep  at  their  own  poets  and  their 
wn  critics  in  an  interesting  perspective. 

The  American  books  are  in  themselves 

sufficiently  catholic  assemblage  — 
le  writings  of  two  poets  and  two  Har- 
Eird  professors :  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer's 
lodern  American  Poetry;  Miss  Amy 
owell's  Tendencies  in  Modern  Ameri- 
m  Poetry;  Professor  Bliss  Perry's 
tudy  of  Poetry;  and  Professor  John  L. 
owes's  Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry. 
Comments  on  Mr.  Untermeyer's 
ithology  show  that  perhaps  the  most 
iendless  poet  abroad  is  Mr.  Edwin 
rlington  Robinson,  whom  most  Amer- 
ans  would  rank  very  high  among  the 
ngers  of  our  day;  and  certainly  the 
est  popular  is  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay, 
hose  immense,  surging  rhythms,  and 
hose  vigorous  originality,  bordering 
►metimes  almost  on  the  uncouth,  are 
le  last  qualities  in  the  world  one  would 
:pect  to  appeal  to  such  sedate  gentry 
i  the  English  critics.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
uch  criticized.  One  of  his  few  friends 

Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  who  in  a 
cture  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
iterature  not  long  ago  ranked  him 


F  AMERICAN  POETRY 

among  the  six  greatest  poets  writing  to- 
day and  complained  bitterly  of  the  way 
in  which  England  has  neglected  him, 
for  not  one  of  his  books  has  so  far  ap- 
peared in  an  English  edition. 

The  Bookman  also  has  a  friendly 
word  to  say,  and  the  Observer  remarks 
that  *  Robinson  and  Frost  in  a  tradi- 
tional, Vachel  Lindsay  in  an  original, 
way  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  poets  here 
assembled.'  But  the  other  critics  whet 
their  knives  and  gleefully  fall  to.  The 
Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  calls  Mr.  Rob- 
inson duller  than  Wordsworth  at  his 
very  dullest — a  truly  extraordinary  ver- 
dict, which  drew  an  indignant  protest 
from  Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher;  and  the 
Westminster  Gazette  follows  up  this  sin- 
gular line  of  thought  by  dubbing  him*  an 
industrious  and  rather  dull  follower  of 
Wordsworth.'  The  New  Statesman,  in 
reviewing  Mr.  Untermeyer's  book, 
complains  of  *  the  tedious  solemnity  of 
Markham  and  E.  A.  Robinson,'  and  re- 
turns to  the  charge  in  its  review  of  Miss 
Lowell's  book  with  this  exceedingly 
faint  praise:  *Even  Mr.  E.  A.  Robinson 
might  be  praised  by  a  critic  divinely 
charitable.' 

Do  critical  tendencies  swing  back  and 
forth  like  a  pendulum?  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century  an  innovator  like 
Keats  was  ruthlessly  criticized,  though 
of  course  the  *  snuffed  out  by  an  article' 
canard  has  long  been  exploded.  Now, 
at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry, the  critics  fall  ruthlessly  upon  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  is  developing  the  older 
traditions  very  beautifully,  but  who 
can  hardly  pass  for  a  radical  or  an  in- 
novator in  these  extremist  days;  and 
they  join  in  a  chorus  of  praise  for  Mr. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  who  never  in  his  life 
wrote  a  line  that  was  not  an  innovation. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  on  any  other 
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basis  for  Mr.  Lindsay's  popularity,  un- 
less we  suppose  it  is  due  to  his  sheer 
merit,  which  is  altogether  too  flattering 
to  the  critics.  Years  ago,  when  Joaquin 
Miller,  'The  Poet  of  the  Sierras,'  made 
his  picturesque  entrance  into  London 
literary  circles,  he  was  everywhere 
feted  as  a  representative  figure  in 
American  literature!  Now  Miller  was 
something  less  than  a  minor  poet,  and 
if  we  except  his  Japanese  disciple,  Yone 
Noguchi,  nobody  either  writes  or  thinks 
about  him  to-day.  Even  at  that  time  he 
occupied  a  place  in  American  estima- 
tion nowhere  approaching  that  which 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  so  justly  won.  But  he 
was  a  picturesque,  rough  figure,  with 
slouching  sombrero,  flowing  hair,  and 
red  handkerchief  —  fitting  exactly  the 
nineteenth-century  Englishman's  idea 
of  a  Yankee.  *How  very  American!'  ex- 
claimed the  critics,  properly  impressed, 
and  proceeded  to  worship. 

Perhaps  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
has  happened  in  the  puzzling  case  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Robinson.  Both 
write  good  poetry  in  very  different 
ways.  Only  one  has  gained  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  applause  in  England; 
and  just  as  in  Miller's  case,  it  is  the 
daringly  original,  utterly  unconven- 
tional American  poet  who  has  received 
the  plaudits.  Like  W.  H.  Davies, 
whose  poetry  his  own  so  little  resembles, 
Mr.  Lindsay  is,  or  was,  a  *  tramp  poet,' 
though  at  best  he  was  never  more  than 
an  amateur  tramp;  and  according  to  the 
London  Bookman,  he  has  lately  ex- 
pressed a  desire  *to  escape  forever  the 
reciting  and  chanting  Vachel'  of  his 
earlier  days,  when  he  crossed  the  United 
States,  paying  with  his  poems  for  the 
hospitality  he  received,  like  any  medi- 
aeval gleeman.  Once  again  the  English 
have  preferred  a  poet  of  whom  they  can 
say,  'How  American!'  rather  than  a 
poet  whose  merit  is  equal  but  follows 
more  conventional  lines. 

Of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr. 


Lindsay  was  received  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  'If  we  exclude  Mr.  Ezra 
Pound,  "H.  D.,"  and  the  Imagists, 
whose  interest  is  not  primarily  or 
purely  poetic,  no  American  poet  can  be 
compared  to  Mr.  Lindsay  for  original- 
ity, force,  or  individual  distinction,* 
says  the  Bookman,  roundly.  The  Ob- 
server couples  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr. 
Robinson  with  Mr.  Lindsay  as  'the 
best  of  the  poets  here  assembled,'  it  is 
true ;  but  then  the  Observer's  critic,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Squire,  is  just  home  from  America 
and  may  have  gained  something  of  the 
American  viewpoint  in  his  travels. 
The  Saturday  Review  finds  Mr.  lindsay 
the  only  individual  voice  in  America. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  thinks  that 
'Vachel  Lindsay's  chants  are  wonder- 
ful, but  they  suggest  shouting  rather 
than  singing,'  and  the  Bookman  praises 
his  poems  'The  Daniel  Jazz,'  and  ' Gen- 
eral William  Booth.' 

That  the  more  radical  poets  receive 
favorable  welcome  in  England  is  shown 
by  the  favor  accorded  'H.  D.'  (Mrs. 
Richard  Aldington,  nee  Hilda  Doolit- 
tle),  who  is  Imagist  of  the  Imagists  and 
vers  librist  of  the  vers  librists.  In  spite 
of  her  London  residence,  'H.  D.'  is 
American-born  and  is  regarded  as  an 
American  by  the  critics  of  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  The 
New  Statesman,  which  so  bitterly  lashes 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Robinson,  finds 
that  '  "H.  D."  has  a  profound  sense 
of  the  mystery  and  emotion  in  natural 
beauty.'  The  Saturday  Review,  how- 
ever, —  which  casually  emits  such  a 
startling  dictum  as  'we  are  therefore 
justified  in  taking  Miss  Doolittle  as 
representative  of  the  newest  American 
poetry,'  —  ridicules  her  'Oread,'  which 
was  being  much  debated  in  America  a 
few  years  ago,  and  asserts  that  'the 
inferiority  of  such  outbursts  of  im- 
pressionism is  excessively  easy.  Every 
wag  can  write  parodies  of  such  poems 
which  are  just  as  good  as  the  original.' 
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This  is  not  quite  true  —  at  least  it 
gives  a  false  impression.  One  who  does 
not  like  *H.  D.'s'  poetry  would  doubt- 
less find  the  parodies  just  as  good  as  the 
original;  but  anyone  who  has  studied 
her  technique  understands  that  the 
parody  would  not  really  be  like  the 
original  unless  the  parodist  were  willing 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  study  of  a 
new  sort  of  prosody.  '  De  gustihus  non 
est  disputandumy  even  though  critics 
get  their  living  by  just  such  disputation. 

Neither  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  nor 
*H.  D.'  fares  quite  so  well  at  the  re- 
viewers' hands  as  Mr.  Lindsay.  The 
Review  of  Reviews,  to  be  sure,  avers 
that  Mr.  Sandburg's  *  amazing  im- 
pressions of  Chicago'  are  making  his- 
tory, and  the  Observer  —  again  Mr. 
Squire  —  thinks  that  *  no  one  can  fail 
to  be  moved '  by  his '  experiments  in  the 
loose  forms  popularized  by  Whitman.' 
But  the  New  Statesman,  though  it  lauds 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  'H.  D.,'  cannot  quite 
stomach  Mr.  Sandburg.  Again  its  critic 
takes  refuge  in  faint  praise,  when  in 
reviewing  Miss  Lowell's  book  he  can 
find  nothing  better  to  say  than  that  *  Mr. 
Sandburg  sometimes  overtops  mere 
crudity,'  and  in  reviewing  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer's  anthology  can  only  add  that 
Mr.  Sandburg  has  'achieved  a  few  good 
things  where  a  poetic  sensitiveness  sur- 
vives the  crushing  effect  of  much 
American  journalism.'  The  Saturday 
Review  is  at  least  downright  in  its  likes 
and  dislikes;  its  critic  finds  that  the 
American  poet  makes  up  *  for  a  lack  of 
limpidity  and  music  by  sheer  brutality,' 
or  'with  a  total  bankruptcy  of  metre.' 
But  then,  the  Saturday  Review  is  con- 
servative, which  Mr.  Sandburg  empha- 
tically is  n't. 

Other  American  poets  receive  equal- 
ly diverse  criticisms.  Sara  Teasdale 
(Mrs.  Ernst  Filsinger),  according  to  the 
Bookman,  'might  easily  have  been  one 
of  the  English  Georgians.'  (This  is  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  praise.)  Mr. 


John  Gould  Fletcher  is  another  radical 
whom  the  New  Statesman  approves: 
'Mr.  Fletcher  is  fertile  and  ingenious.' 
The  Bookman  thinks  that  he  is  *  develop- 
ing strongly,'  and  adds  that '  his  poetry 
has  a  sweeping  movement  like  tide 
before  a  storm'  —  which  is  intelligible 
enough  in  view  of  some  of  the  poems  in 
Irradiations.  The  Spectator  thinks  that 
'the  glamour  of  Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters's  admirable  and  striking  journalism 
in  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  has  a  little 
worn  off.'  When  the  Domesday  Book 
appeared,  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  went  to  all 
the  trouble  of  parodying  it  —  an  art  for 
which  he  is  famous  —  and  then  asked 
bluntly  and  unkindly:  'Who  in  the 
world  persuaded  him  he  could  write 
verse?' 

The  New  Statesman  delivers  quite  the 
most  unkindest  cut  in  criticizing  Miss 
Amy  Lowell : '  Miss  Lowell  meant  well' ; 
but  this  refers  only  to  her  critical  work, 
and  the  critic  'with  certain  reserva- 
tions' accords  her,  as  a  poet,  'talent 
joined  with  personality.'  Tendencies  in 
Modern  American  Poetry,  however,  re- 
mains a  book  that  this  critic  cannot 
abide,  for  he  calls  it  *a  bad  book  which 
will  not  aid  either  good  taste  or  good 
manners.'  The  Westminster  Gazette 
says  of  Miss  Lowell  in  her  capacity  as 
a  poet  that '  her  own  natural  tendency 
is  to  a  flamboyant  rhetorical  craftsman- 
ship, fuller  of  color  than  of  meaning, 
yet  by  no  means  without  feeling  and  a 
certain  sensibility  which  at  times  al- 
most passes  into  sensitiveness.'  But 
this  same  writer  compares  the  Imagists 
as  a  school  to  the  Euphuists  of  Eliza- 
bethan England. 

The  English  reviewers  have  lurking 
doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  America's 
achievement  in  poetry.  '  Whitman  pro- 
claimed American  in  line  after  line  of 
him;  these  poets  would  almost  seem  to 
disclaim  her,'  says  'C.  P.'  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian. 

The  Saturday  Review's  anonymous 
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critic,  after  reading  Mr.  Untermeyer's 
Modern  American  Poetry ^  finds  that 

the  general  effect  of  the  hundred  poets  chos- 
en to  represent  ninety  years  of  American 
culture  is  decidedly  disappointing.  Not 
merely  have  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  done  better  during  the 
same  period,  but  half  a  dozen  smaller  Euro- 
pean countries  have  produced  much  more 
striking  talents.  .  .  . 

The  American  critics  emerge  from 
the  critical  ordeal  far  better  than  the 
American  poets.  Indeed,  a  British  poet 
writing  about  an  American  critic  is  far 
more  merciful  than  a  British  critic 
writing  about  an  American  poet.  Mr. 
John  Freeman,  himself  a  poet,  seems  to 
lack  that  hostility  to  professors  which 
has  beeome  a  convention  among  some 
Amxcrican  writers.  Writing  in  the  Lon- 
don Mercury,  he  finds  Professor  Perry's 
Study  of  Poetry  *most  readable  and  il- 
luminating.' The  Spectator  finds  him 
*  sound  rather  than  inspired,'  but  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  in  a  long 
review  declares  that  Professor  Perry 

can  and  does  make  the  path  to  poetical 
experience  as  clear  as  logic  can,  by  explain- 
ing with  great  accuracy  and  perspicuity  the 
physical  processes  which  result  in  poetry, 
and  the  physical  effects  at  which  the  tech- 
nique of  poetry  aims. 

The  Times  reviewer  quotes  a  sen- 
tence in  which  Professor  Perry  con- 
demns the  Imagists  because  *they  bid 
us  be  all  eyes,  no  mind;  all  sense,  no 
thought.'  Against  *this  bland  damna- 
tion' Mr.  Richard  Aldington,  one  of 
the  English  Imagists,  has  entered  fiery 
protest,  declaring,  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, that  *this  is  none  of  it  true.'  Mr. 
Aldington  essays  to  prove  his  point  by 
quoting  a  poem,  —  his  own  work,  — 
explaining  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
one  of  his  own,  'because  I  should  be 
violating  other  people's  copyright  if 
I  quoted  from  "H.  D."  or  any  other 
^ers  libra  poet  I  approve.'  The  humor 
f  this  supersensitive  conscientiousness 


about  copyright  lies  in  the  fact  that 
*H.  D.'  is  also  Mrs.  Richard  Aldington! 

Professor  Lowes's  book.  Convention 
and  Revolt  in  Poetry,  is  praised  by  all 
the  English  critics  in  the  warmest 
terms.  J.  C.  Squire  in  the  Observer  calls 
it  'the  best  book  about  poetry  which 
has  been  written  in  our  generation.' 

The  Morning  Post  finds  that  Conven- 
tion and  Revolt  in  Poetry  *  holds  fast  to 
the  central  tradition  of  creative  literary 
criticism,'  and  asserts  that  the  Amer- 
ican critic  *has  the  philosophic  insight 
of  the  elder  masters  of  criticism;  and 
he  makes  it  a  minor  art,  as  Matthew 
Arnold,  thanks  to  the  gift  of  a  style  of 
power  and  precision.' 

♦ 

THE  CAR-CATCHER 

'Police  Constable  Beck,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  has  made  his 
last  professional  appearance  in  court.' 

This  announcement  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  will  convey  little  to 
the  American  motorist.  He  will  not 
cut  even  the  sedatest  of  capers  over  it, 
neither  will  he  throw  his  cap  in  the  air, 
nor  buy  so  much  as  an  extra  set  of 
tires  on  the  strength  of  the  news.  How 
diflferent  in  England!  There  the  news 
is  greeted  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  Lenin  might  suddenly 
receive  tidings  that  Lloyd  George  was 
going  out  of  business.  For  the  fame  of 
Police  Constable  Beck  extends  far  and 
wide  through  Surrey,  where  *it  is  es- 
timated that  since  1903  he  has  caused 
something  like  100,000  motorists  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Kingston  Court '  — 
an  average  of  well  over  ten  a  day  for 
twenty  years,  week  in  and  week  out. 

* 
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BOLSHEVIKI  AND  KINGS 

The  press  has  already  reported  the 
fiery  protests  of  the  Italian  Bolsheviki 
against  the  acceptance  by  the  Soviet 
delegates  at  Genoa  of  the  King's  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  him  on  board  the 
warship  Dante  Alighieri.  Corriere  delta 
Sera  describes  the  function  itself  as 
follows:  — 

We  do  not  know  all  the  words  exchanged 
between  the  Russians  and  our  incorrupti- 
bles;  but  the  fact  was  that  yesterday  morn- 
ing our  Russian  visitors  calmly  put  on  their 
dress  suits  and  their  top  hats,  and  came 
aboard  the  Dante  Alighieri  with  spotless 
gray  gloves  and  sat  down  to  table  with  His 
Majesty.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  for- 
mally presented  them  to  the  King  in  the 
following  words:  *M.  George  Chicherin, 
member  of  the  Central  Executive  of  the 
Pan-Russian  Committee,  and  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.'  'I  have 
the  pleasure,'  said  His  Majesty,  cordially 
shaking  hands  with  him  and  speaking  in 
French.  Next  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
announced  M.  Leonidas  Krassin,  member 
of  the  Russian  Delegation,  People's  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Commerce.  M.  Krassin, 
slight  of  figure,  with  a  little  pointed  beard, 
and  faultlessly  dressed,  bowed  most  polite- 
ly, and  the  King  also  shook  hands  cordially 
with  him.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, were  following  with  intense 
interest  this  little  scene  between  our  King 
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and  the  two  leaders  of  Bolshevism,  who 
stood  in  afiFable  conversation. 

The  King  at  once,  with  warm  courtesy, 
opened  the  conversation,  speaking  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  embarrassment  and 
with  his  usual  affability  and  familiarity. 
MM.  Chicherin  and  Krassin  answered  like- 
wise, without  hesitation.  The  King  re- 
marked that  the  name  Chicherin  sounded 
very  Italian,  and  to  both  of  them  he  ex- 
pressed his  faith  in  the  labors  and  good 
success  of  the  Conference.  Krassin,  among 
other  things,  said  he  had  observed  from  the 
enthusiastic  popular  ovations  given  His 
Majesty  that  the  King  was  very  much  liked, 
and  was  a  real  father  to  his  subjects. 

The  presentations  took  place  on  deck. 
An  immense  awning  covered  the  space 
between  the  ship's  turrets  fore  and  aft. 
Tables  for  lunch  were  prepared  in  three 
rows  in  the  saloon  on  the  right.  The  King 
sat  at  the  centre  table,  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  his  right  and  M.  Barthou  on  the 
left.  Chicherin  sat  opposite  the  Archbishop 
of  Genoa,  and  in  conversation  remarked 
that  the  Bolsheviks  insisted  on  full  liberty 
for  religion.  To  this  the  Italian  Prelate 
replied,  'Yes,  true  liberty  is  a  great  thing.* 
King  Victor  Emanuel  conversed  freely  in 
English  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  in 
French  with  M.  Barthou.  He  spoke  with 
M.  Albert  Thomas  on  the  work  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Labor,  with  the 
English  and  French  delegates,  and  with 
Count  Banffy,  Hungarian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  he  said  gallantly: 
'You  had  able  and  brave  soldiers,'  to  which 
Count  Banffy  replied:   'Your  Majesty, 
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during  the  late  war  our  Hungarian  soldiers 
fought  only  through  feeling  of  duty,  not  for 
sentiment.'  The  German  Chancellor  was 
very  obsequious,  and  addressed  him  in 
German,  to  which  the  King  replied  in 
French,  saying  that  he  felt  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language  was  too 
imperfect  for  him  to  risk  speaking. 

In  one  part  of  the  saloon  there  was  a  long 
animated  conversation  between  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  M.  Barthou,  Sir.  L.  Worthington- 
Evans,  Signor  Schanzer,  M.  Theunis,  and 
M.  Jaspar,  and  afterwards  MM.  Barthou, 
Chicherin,  and  Krassin  were  also  seen  in 
long,  and,  in  appearance  at  least,  very 
cordial  conversation.  Chicherin  afterward 
remarked  to  the  Italian  Deputies  that  he 
had  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  King's 
lively,  cheerful  manner,  and  thought  that 
Victor  Emanuel  might  do  well  even  as 
President  of  a  Soviet. 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting,  II  Gior- 
nale  d'ltalia  published  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bolshevist  delegates 
sounded  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa  and 
the  Papal  representative  at  the  Con- 
ference, with  a  view  to  sending  an 
official  mission  to  the  Vatican.  The 
Bolshevist  objects  are  believed  to  be  a 
natural  desire  for  good  terms  with  the 
Papacy  and  the  wish  to  neutralize  the 
efforts  of  the  Russian  exiles  at  the  Vati- 
can. 

* 

japan's  periodical  literature 

G.  B.  Sansom,  who  speaks  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Japan's  lan- 
guage and  literature,  recently  delivered 
a  lecture  to  the  Yokohama  Literary  and 
Musical  Society  upon  Japanese  periodi- 
cals. He  did  not  treat  this  field  of  litera- 
ture —  or  non-literature  —  con  amore, 
stating  frankly  at  the  outset  that  if  he 
were  appointed  dictator  after  the  next 
revolution  his  first  decree  would  be  to 
abolish  all  newspapers  and  most  maga- 
zines. Japanese  periodicals  are  so  much 
like  those  of  other  countries  that  it  is 
easier  to  point  out  similarities  than  dif- 


ferences. Japan  has  about  one  hundred 
well-known  fortnightlies  and  monthlies, 
exclusive  of  strictly  trade  publications. 
There  are  very  few  weeklies.  Of  the  one 
hundred  mentioned,  no  less  than  fifteen 
are  for  children.  *  These  do  not  call  for 
much  notice;  on  the  whole  they  are  not 
much  worse  or  much  better  than  simi- 
lar products  in  other  countries.  But  I 
think  one  can  safely  say  that  the  best 
in  Japan  are  a  long  way  behind  the  best 
elsewhere.'  The  printing  is  poor  and 
the  illustrations  *  shockingly  bad.' 

About  a  dozen  magazines  are  pub- 
lished for  ladies.  These  also,  according 
to  the  lecturer,  are  not  of  a  very  high 
character.  They  are  illustrated  fair- 
ly well,  chiefly  with  photographs  of 
prominent  people,  wedding  groups,  and 
fashionable  beauties.  Some  contain 
serious  discussions  of  such  questions  as 
woman  suffrage,  marriage  laws,  and 
women's  employment,  together  with 
many  *  advanced  essays'  on  *such  en- 
gaging topics  as  "Free  Love."'  The 
Japanese  like  new  things,  and  novel 
topics  are  sure  to  be  popular. 

A  perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  more 
serious  magazines  reveals  a  range  of 
titles  almost  identical  with  those  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  British  or 
American  reviews  of  a  similar  type. 
Political  articles  deal  with  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  the  Historical  Sig- 
nificance of  the  World  War,  the 
Anti-British  Movement  in  India,  the 
Cabinet's  Policy  regarding  Prices 
and  Unemployment,  the  British  Coal 
Strike,  the  History  of  Japanese  Labor- 
Unionism,  the  Prospects  of  the  Labor 
Movement  in  Japan,  the  Russo-German 
Agreement,  and  the  So-called  Pacific 
Conference.  There  are  occasional  more 
popular  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
Less  Expensive  Summer-Resorts,  and 
Tokyo's  Aquatic  Population. 

The  Japanese  periodical  world  is 
blessed  with  an  unusual  number  of  ec- 
centric publications  that  are  the  organs 
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of  expression  for  various  New  Thought 
and  New  Art  vagaries. 

In  Japan,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
most  widely  read  magazines  are  those 
that  publish  mainly  fiction.  In  addition 
there  are  the  usual  special  pubHcations, 
including  the  Baseball  World  and  the 
Chess  Times.  Kokaa,  the  well-known 
art  monthly,  was  rated  by  the  lecturer 
*  probably  the  best  thing  of  its  sort  in 
the  world.' 

Tokyo  has  twenty-four  dailies,  Osaka 
fifteen  daiUes,  and  altogether  there  are 
six  hundred  daily  papers  in  Japan. 
They  resemble  in  a  general  way  those 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
though  our  American  blanket-sheets 
are  unknown.  It  is  not  a  violation  of 
professional  etiquette  for  doctors  and 
lawyers  to  advertise,  and  they  do  so 
extensively.  The  number  of  face  creams 
and  powders  advertised  is  astonishing. 
The  sporting  columns  are  well  edited. 
There  is  a  famous  Third  Page  in  most 
important  Japanese  dailies,  devoted  to 
spicy  paragraphs,  personal  revelations, 
and  police  news.  • 

Japan  also  has  its  comic  papers. 
With  reference  to  these  the  lecturer 
admitted:  *I  have  done  my  best  to  ap- 
preciate their  jokes,  but  I  confess  I 
have  never  found  myself  inconvenienc- 
ed by  laughter.' 

seamen's  wages  in  the  pacific 

We  recently  reported  the  victory 
won  by  the  workers  in  the  Chinese  sea- 
men's strike  at  Hongkong  and  South 
China  ports.  The  new  rate  of  pay  aver- 
ages about  twenty  dollars  a  month,  an 
advance  from  about  fifty  cents  a  month 
thirty  years  ago.  The  Chinese  can  de- 
mand higher  wages  on  vessels  than  in 
land  occupations,  since  rates  of  pay  are 
influenced  by  the  price  that  Japanese 
and  White  sailors  demand  for  simi- 
lar service.  The  contrast  between  the 
wages  paid  White  and  Yellow  seamen 


upon  vessels  engaged  in  competitive 
trade  is  illustrated  by  the  last  decision 
of  the  Australian  Arbitration  Court, 
which  fixes  the  minimum  wage  for  such 
labor  at  £15  7s.  per  month,  or  more 
than  $70  at  the  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change. English  crews  receive  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $55  a  month,  and 
Japanese  crews  about  $20  a  month. 

* 

THE  WHITE  RACE  IN  THE  TROPICS 

About  the  time  that  the  article  re- 
printed in  the  Living  Age  of  May  13 
was  published  in  London,  advocating 
restricted  admission  of  the  colored  races 
to  tropical  Australia  on  the  ground  that 
Whites  cannot  live  and  labor  in  the 
tropics,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Journal  of  Australia  describing 
what  has  happened  to  Whites  who  have 
resided  for  several  generations  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  families  of  Teutonic  blood 
have  been  actually  living  for  five  or  six 
generations  in  Holland's  tropical  pos- 
sessions. Some  of  these  have  retained 
their  White  blood  pure,  others  have 
mingled  with  the  natives. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Elking- 
ton,  of  the  Commonwealth  Health 
Department,  describes  the  history  of 
nine  families  of  Dutch  ancestry  sprung 
from  settlers  who  took  up  their  abode 
upon  the  Island  of  Kisar  in  1767.  After 
the  Dutch  Garrison  withdrew  from  the 
island,  these  families  remained  behind, 
intermarrying  with  the  natives,  re- 
lapsing into  heathenism,  and  losing  all 
memory  of  the  Dutch  language.  During 
the  eighties  the  Government  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  people 
and  tried  to  help  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  been  rechristianized  and 
won  back  to  civilization.  Dr.  Elkington 
reaches  the  conclusion,  by  studying 
these  White  or  part  White  denizens  of 
the  tropics,  that  they  have  maintained 
their  mental  and  physical  traits  sub- 
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stantially  unchanged  after  five  or  six 
generations. 

These  characteristics  have  survived  in 
spite  of  environmental  conditions  and  asso- 
ciations lasting  over  sixty  years,  from  1819 
onwards,  and  probably  for  some  seventy 
years  or  more,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  totally  unsuitable  for  persons  of 
European  stock.  These  conditions  have 
included  native  standards  of  food  and  food 
supply,  endemic  malaria,  the  psychological 
effect  of  what  must  have  been  for  the  earlier 
generations  an  acute  sense  of  abandonment 
by  their  own  race,  life  under  the  rule  of 
native  chiefs,  constant  association  with  a 
native  race  of  low  mentality,  loss  of  Euro- 
pean language  and  European  religion,  inter- 
breeding to  a  high  degree,  and  constant 
exposure  to  a  tropical  climate. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  available  history 
of  these  people  to  show  that  a  tropical 
climate  per  se  has  tended  to  produce  degen- 
erative effects  on  them  or  to  limit  fertility. 

Whatever  evidence  they  may  have  shown 
of  lowered  physical  or  mental  activity  in  the 
past  can  be  fully  explained  by  the  environ- 
mental conditions  of  food  supply,  malaria, 
and  particularly  of  native  associations, 
aided  possibly  by  the  accentuation  of  stock- 
weaknesses  arising  from  interbreeding  over 
several  generations. 

CHINESE  TURMOIL 

Frankfurter  Zeitung  contains  a  well- 
informed  leader  upon  the  *  battles  of  the 
satraps '  in  China,  in  which  Chang  Tso- 
lin  is  described  as  a  bold  bandit,  and 
Wu  Pei-fu  as  a  liberal  general  who  occa- 
sionally lapses  into  reaction. 

These  fighting-cocks  have  foreign  back- 
ers .  General  Chang  Tso-lin  is  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Japanese  in  Mukden.  Nat- 
urally this  creates  the  suspicion  that  Japan 
is  backing  him.  Wu  Pei-fu  is  very  popular 
with  the  English  and  Americans.  But 
irrespective  of  this,  whatever  tends  to 
create  chaos  in  Northern  China  will  even- 
tually profit  Japan.  Under  the  Washington 
Treaties,  Japan  is  obligated  to  evacuate 
Shantung  and  to  return  Tsingtau  to  China. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  other  things  in 


these  compacts  that  the  Japanese  dislike 
extremely.  A  savage  civil  war  in  Northern 
China  will  give  them  an  excellent  excuse 
for  postponing  these  measures. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  my  wish  than  to 
cast  unjust  aspersions  on  Japan.  Above 
all,  not  at  present,  when  Lord  Northcliffe, 
that  professional  hate-sower  and  well- 
poisoner  in  the  field  of  international  politics, 
has  started  a  bitter  campaign  against 
England's  recent  ally.  .  .  .  None  the  less, 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace,  we  ought  to 
watch  alertly  Japan's  present  policy.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  she  abruptly  broke  off  the 
Conference  at  Dairen.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  Genoa  Conference  was  to  restore 
peace  with  Soviet  Russia  in  the  West,  so 
the  Dairen  Conference  was  to  restore  peace 
with  the  Chita  Russians  in  the  East. 

France  is  trying  to  sabotage  the  Genoa 
Conference.  Is  there  a  certain  harmony  of 
policy  between  France  and  Japan.'*  An 
informant  in  China  assures  us  that  the 
disclosure  which  the  Bolsheviki  and  Ko- 
reans made  in  Washington,  of  a  community 
of  interest  between  Japan  and  France,  is  no 
canard,  but  a  literal  fact.  In  any  case  France 
and  Japan  are  now  the  two  great  exponents 
of  MachtpoUtik.  It  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that,  finding 
themselves  isolated  by  this  policy,  the  two 
should  draw  close  together.  Moreover, 
both  nations  have  many  common  interests 
in  China.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  is  an  ally  of 
Japan's  favorite,  Chang  Tso-lin,  is  the 
enemy  of  England.  His  revolutionary 
organization  has  always  had  its  roots  in  the 
French  Colony  of  Indo-China.  If  order  is 
once  restored  in  China,  the  country  will  fall 
under  the  moral  sway  of  Anglo-American 
financiers.  Neither  France  nor  Japan 
wishes  to  see  that.  Their  policy  of  military 
imperialism  will  constantly  strive  to  pro- 
mote disorder  with  the  object  of  thus 
attaining  their  imperialist  ends. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

We  have  referred  on  several  occa- 
sions to  the  agricultural  crisis  in  Aus- 
tralia. A  vivid  picture  of  the  situation 
in  some  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a 
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Queensland  farmer  to  Stead's  Magazine, 
published  in  Melbourne.  This  farmer 
says  that  he  and  his  neighbors  cannot 
sell  their  crops  at  a  price  that  will  make 
both  ends  meet.  The  district  where  he 
lives  was  opened  for  settlement  in  1912. 
One  fifth  of  the  original  colony  have 
left  because  they  could  not  make  a 
living,  and  a  fourth  of  the  remainder 
are  drawing  government  rations.  The 
rest  are  far  from  doing  well.  This  cor- 
respondent says  that  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor's family 

have  worked  hard  from  dawn  till  dark  with 
wife  and  children,  and  after  eight  years  they 
are  poorer  than  when  they  started.  The 
daily  drudgery  —  Sundays,  too  —  is  grind- 
ing them  down  till  they  have  stooping 
backs  and  a  slovenly  look.  The  children 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  one  can  see 
them  sitting  under  a  cow,  with  sleepy  eyes, 
mechanically  pulling  the  teats  till  it  is  time 
for  school. 

With  all  this  toil  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  this  particular 
settler  has  earned  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year  during  the  past  three 
years,  from  which  meagre  sum  he  has 
to  provide  all  the  articles  purchased  for 
his  family.  He  has  not  had  a  new  suit 
since  he  took  his  farm  eight  years  ago. 
*Many  a  farmer  has  had  to  go  and 
catch  a  kangaroo  rat  or  a  cockatoo  for 
his  dinner,  with  pigweed  or  potato  vine 
for  vegetables.  One  farmer  was  found 
living  on  boiled  prickly  pear.' 

SOUTH  Africa's  race  problem 

Native  unrest  in  Africa,  to  which 
there  has  been  frequent  allusion  in  the 
Living  Age,  is  evidently  due  to  complex 
causes  that  are  not  always  the  same 
in  different  parts  of  the  continent. 
Some  of  these  causes  are  very  similar  to 
those  that  are  giving  rise  to  labor  unrest 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  govern- 
ment commission,  reporting  upon  the 
Port  Elizabeth  riots,  found  that  wages 


had  risen  but  60  per  cent  during  a  pe- 
riod when  the  cost  of  living  had  risen 
105  per  cent.  The  land  question,  also, 
is  as  urgent  as  the  land  question  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Italy  and  Spain, 
though  in  a  different  form.  The  native 
reservations  are  becoming  overpopu- 
lated,  since  their  area  is  limited  and  the 
people  multiply  rapidly.  For  instance, 
Basutoland  has  an  area  of  less  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  with  a  farming 
population  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  who  double  their  number 
every  twenty-five  years.  Furthermore, 
as  in  Europe,  the  educated  classes 
among  the  natives  have  taken  up  with 
radical  theories  under  the  pressure  of 
social  and  economic  grievances.  Black 
schoolteachers  are  inadequately  paid, 
and  while  the  salaries  of  European  and 
Indian  teachers  have  been  advanced 
substantially,  those  of  the  natives  have 
not  been  increased  correspondingly. 

* 

MINOR  NOTES 

An  estimate  of  the  total  wealth  of 
France  at  the  present  time,  based  in 
part  upon  the  appraisals  on  that  wealth 
made  by  economists  before  the  war, 
has  been  computed  by  R.  Morin  in  La 
Revue  de  France.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing summary  from  his  article:  *So  we 
have  a  total  valuation  (for  our  national 
wealth)  of  1000  billion  francs,  a  debt  of 
300  billion,  an  ordinary  budget  of  25 
billion.  These  are  the  figures  compared 
with  300  billions  total  wealth,  30  bil- 
lions of  debt,  and  5  billions  of  national 
revenues  and  expenditures  before  the 
war.'  Naturally  the  increase  in  these 
figures  is  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency. *The  annual  income  of  France 
seems  to  be  between  100  and  150  bil- 
lions, as  compared  with  30  to  35  billions 
before  the  war.  This  figure  is  certainly 
not  exaggerated,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  floated  80  billions  of  pub- 
lic bonds  within  two  years,  and  that  the 
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French  people  have  met  these  demands 
upon  their  capital  while  maintaining 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and 
pac  ing  taxes/ 

A  NEW  English-language  paper,  to 
be  called  the  Daily  Berlin  American^ 
began  publication  in  Berlin  on  March 
18.  It  is  the  first  daily  in  the  English 
language  ever  printed  in  that  city.  The 
price  is  five  marks  per  copy,  or  eight 
times  more  than  that  of  the  German 
dailies.  It  is  reported  to  be  politically 
*all  for  peace  and  harmony.' 

Belgium,  which  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  industrial  country  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  war,  has  certainly  won 
several  notable  successes  over  its 
European  and  American  rivals  in  secur- 
ing iron  and  steel  orders  from  abroad. 
One  Belgium  firm  has  recently  sold 
forty  thousand  tons  of  rails  in  the 
Argentine;  another  has  sold  approxi- 
mately the  same  quantity  in  South 
America  and  Bulgaria,  and  has  made 
substantial  sales  to  Japan  and  Holland. 
The  feeling  prevails  that  Belgium's 
iron  and  steel  industries  have  nothing 
to  fear  even  from  the  competition  of 
neighboring  countries  whose  currency 
has  depreciated  far  more  than  her  own. 

Last  year  Germany  launched  more 
shipping  —  well  toward  half-a-million 
tons  —  than  in  any  previous  year  of  her 
history. 

German  universities  now  enroll 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand students,  of  whom  more  than  two 
thirds  are  reported  to  be  suffering  from 
extreme  poverty.  These  are  the  sons  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  government  officials, 
and  men  of  small  fixed  incomes,  who 
feel  most  keenly  the  effects  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency  and  the  accompanying 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 


A  WRITER  in  Deutschlands  Erneu- 
erung  urges  the  Government  to  levy  a 
tax  of  one  half-dollar  a  day  on  every 
foreigner  temporarily  residing  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  goods 
to  foreigners  except  at  an  advance  of 
domestic  prices,  or  at  prices  fixed  in 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  half-a-million  foreigners  in  Ger- 
many at  present,  and  that  this  source 
of  revenue  will  net  the  country  between 
one  quarter  of  a  million  and  one  half 
a  million  dollars  a  day. 

Punch  prints  with  grim  glee  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  that  usually  serious 
but  occasionally  humorous  contem- 
porary, the  Congressional  Record,  Its 
adoption  by  a  foreign  publication  is  our 
excuse  for  reprinting  it  in  the  Living 
Age:  — 

Mr.  Appleby  of  New  Jersey  laid  upon  the 
clerk's  desk  a  petition  of  the  Quiet  Hour 
Club  of  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  urging  the 
United  States  Government  to  protest 
against  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
at  present  protecting  the  Armenians. 

The  Tokyo  police  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  flood  of  endless-chain 
letters  and  post  cards  passing  through 
the  Metropolitan  Post  Office,  and  have 
tried  without  success  to  ascertain  its 
starter.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  why 
the  Government  should  be  concerned 
over  a  matter  which  is  adding  to  the 
postal  revenues,  without  obvious  harm 
to  the  recipients  of  the  messages,  which 
are  uniformly  worded  as  follows :  — 

I  wish  you  happiness,  blessings,  and  lov- 
ing happiness  with  me.  Wish  this  to  eight 
persons  to  whom  you  wish  happiness.  You 
must  not  break  the  chain.  The  one  who 
breaks  it  will  know  unhappiness.  This  chain 
was  started  by  an  American  oflficer,  and 
must  go  eighty-four  times  round  the  world. 
You  must  accomplish  this  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  hours  and  after  seven  days  you 
shall  know  happiness.  —  A  Friend. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  FRIEDRICH  MEINECKE 

[Professor  Meinecke,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  historians 
in  Germany.] 

From  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  April  12 
(Berlin  Daily,  Hugo  Stinnes  Press) 


*Were  we  to  put  down  on  the  table 
to-morrow  264  billion  marks,  instead 
of  the  132  billion  marks  that  the  En- 
tente Powers  demand,  it  would  not 
help  us  in  the  least.  They  would  con- 
tinue to  persecute  and  torment  us.' 

An  eminent  German  statesman, 
whose  career  has  been  distinguished 
by  moderation  and  good  judgment, 
recently  made  the  above  remark  to  me. 
It  expresses  the  sentiment  that  we  find 
everywhere  in  Germany.  Is  this  opin- 
ion really  based  on  a  profound  un- 
derstanding of  facts,  or  is  it  a  mere 
transitory  emotion,  as  ephemeral  and 
unstable  as  the  varying  value  of  our 
money?  At  the  time  of  the  Cannes 
Conference  we  fancied  for  a  moment 
that  the  clouds  were  about  to  break. 
But  when  Poincare  became  Premier  of 
France,  the  heavens  grew  darker  than 
ever,  and  they  have  continued  so  up  to 
the  Genoa  meeting. 

But  is  the  pessimism  with  which  we 
regard  this  Conference,  and  its  prob- 
able results,  justified?  I  do  not  raise 
this  question  on  account  of  the  friend- 
lier attitude  that  the  opening  session 
at  Genoa  seemed  to  betray.  We  must 
base  our  prognostications  on  a  wider 
survey  of  world  conditions,  as  they 
have  developed  under  the  influence  of 
and  subsequent  to  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles. Such  a  survey  will  not  give  us 
a  mathematically  dependable  chart  of 
the  situation,  but  it  will  save  us  perhaps 
from  being  misled  by  mere  impressions 
and  conjectures. 


Our  first  question  is :  How  permanent 
and  trustworthy  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  rests  the  present  abnormal 
influence  of  France  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  Europe  —  an  influence  that 
makes  it  possible  for  France  to  brush 
aside  the  more  moderate  policies  of 
England,  and  to  drag  Germany  like  a 
lamb  of  sacrifice  to  the  altar  of  wrath 
and  vengeance?  We  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  diabolically  clever  organization  of 
power  that  unhappily  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  far  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial than  anything  that  Louis  XIV 
or  Napoleon,  in  the  days  of  their  great- 
ness, were  able  to  achieve.  The  central 
idea  of  this  organization,  however,  is 
borrowed  from  the  classic  example  of 
Louis  XIV,  following  the  traditions  of 
French  diplomacy,  so  prone  to  seek 
precedent  in  past  history  for  its  con- 
temporary policies.  In  the  days  of  the 
Grand  Monarch,  France  sought  to 
make  Germany  powerless  by  a  chain 
of  alliances  encircling  her  on  every 
side.  In  that  day  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Turkey  formed  this  girdle.  But  these 
Powers  were  none  too  trustworthy, 
and  further  security  was  needed  to 
ensure  the  impregnable  hegemony  of 
France  on  the  Continent. 

Poland  is  still  a  somewhat  question- 
able ally,  so  far  as  political  stability 
and  economic  strength  are  concerned. 
But  all  these  newly  created  or  resur- 
rected states  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  aflame  with  the  patriotic 
fire  of  their  young  nationalism.  Their 
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ambitions  dreams  of  power  overleap 
their  economic  strength,  and  compel 
them  for  the  time  being  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  Versailles  Peace  and  to 
look  to  France  for  protection.  A  long 
period  must  elapse  before  Russia  can 
become  an  effective  counterweight  for 
these  young  nations.  I  merely  venture 
to  suggest,  however,  that  what  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  makes  it  probable  that 
Russia  will  not  postpone  an  attempt  to 
assert  herself  again  in  international 
affairs  long  enough  to  put  her  house  in 
economic  and  financial  order.  Russia 
really  needs  years  of  peace  and  labor  to 
restore  her  shattered  society  and  re- 
sources, even  though  she  have  the  aid 
of  Western  Europe.  None  the  less,  she 
may  break  loose  again  at  any  moment 
and  like  an  avalanche  sweep  everything 
from  her  course. 

During  the  coming  century  we  shall 
probably  witness  other  repetitions  of 
earlier  historical  phenomena,  and  they 
will  bring  much  weal  and  woe  to  Europe 
and  to  ourselves.  For  several  hundred 
years  the  shifting  relations  of  political 
power  in  Europe  have  manifested  a 
definite  tendency  to  follow  a  spiral 
course.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
interest  for  us  to  compare  the  political 
position  of  modern  England  with  the 
policy  of  that  country  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

What  did  England  seek  in  taking  up 
arms  against  us?  To  destroy  our  navy, 
to  weaken  our  commercial  competi- 
tion, —  though  I  consider  this  a  sec- 
ondary motive,  —  but  not  to  shatter 
our  political  strength.  Lord  Grey  said 
to  Lichnowsky:  *We  do  not  want  to 
crush  Germany.'  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  words. 
They  merely  express  the  classical 
spirit  of  English  continental  policy, 
which  practically  never  seeks  to  de- 
stroy utterly  the  greatest  European 
Power  for  the  sake  of  setting  up  an- 


other Power  in  its  place.  As  a  rule,  ■ 
England  prefers  to  leave  the  weakened 
nation  enough  strength  to  form  a 
counterweight  for  any  rival.  I  need 
only  cite  the  way  England  treated  Hol- 
land after  the  Cromwellian  War,  and 
the  way  she  treated  France  in  the  sec- 
ond Paris  Peace  of  1815.  On  the  latter 
occasion  England  wished  France  to  be 
a  future  counterweight  for  Russia, 
who  was  already  becoming  too  power- 
ful; and  so  she  defeated  Germany's 
desire  to  recover  Alsace. 

Only  once  did  England  violate  her 
traditional  rule  of  political  conduct. 
Rather  remarkably  it  occurred  in 
Cromwell's  day.  Decades  of  war  to 
decide  the  supremacy  of  Hapsburg 
Spain  or  Bourbon  France  were  drawing 
to  an  end.  Cromwell  was  courted  by 
both  Powers.  Which  should  he  help 
against  the  other?  England's  interest 
in  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  demanded  that  she  should  aid 
the  decadent  and  weaker  Government, 
Spain,  against  the  rising  and  stronger 
Government  of  France.  However, 
Cromwell  aided  France  against  Spain, 
and  thereby  gave  the  deathblow  to  the 
latter  country  as  a  great  Power.  This 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  Pyrenees 
Peace  of  1659,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  undisputed  supremacy  of  Louis 
XIV  in  Europe. 

The  easy-going  policy  of  the  Stuarts, 
who  for  dynastic  and  religious  reasons 
were  largely  under  the  influence  of 
Louis  XIV,  aggravated  Cromwell's 
cardinal  blunder.  Not  until  King 
William  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne 
did  English  policy  return  to  the  path 
that  consulted  the  true  national  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  But  Great  Britain 
paid  by  heavy  sacrifices  and  two  mighty 
wars  for  Cromwell's  blunder.  She 
finally  checked  the  growing  power  of 
Louis  XIV;  but  it  took  a  hundred^ 
years  of  naval  war  and  colonial  rivalry  H 
to  reduce  France  to  comparative  im-H 
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potence.  How  much  easier  it  would 
have  been  for  England  to  have  had  her 
way  in  Europe,  if  the  Pyrenees  Peace 
had  never  been  signed ! 

A  modern  parallel  of  this  capital 
blunder  in  English  policy  forces  itself 
at  once  on  our  attention.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1916  Grey  and  Asquith  seemed 
inclined  to  make  a  move  that  would 
have  accorded  with  Great  Britain's 
classical  policy  of  maintaining  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  Lloyd  George 
thrust  this  to  one  side  with  his  '  knock- 
out' slogan.  That  statesman  had  risen 
from  a  social  class  that  is  not  steeped  in 
the  old  traditions  of  English  states- 
manship. He  has  been  the  executor  of 
popular  passion,  and  he  exemplifies 
strikingly  the  proverb:  'We  are  mas- 
ters of  our  first  step,  and  slaves  of  our 
second.' 

On  the  eve  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
when  he  was  ready,  as  he  now  acknowl- 
edges, to  approve  milder  terms  for 
Germany,  it  was  already  too  late.  The 
trump  that  England  held  in  her  hand 
throughout  the  war,  that  she  could 
have  played  so  as  to  compel  a  recogni- 
tion of  her  interest  in  an  enduring 
peace,  fell  from  her  hand  the  moment 
Germany  lay  prostrate  and  defenseless. 
After  that,  Great  Britain  could  not 
invite  an  open  conflict  with  France 
over  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  She  had 
to  bow  submissively  to  French  dic- 
tation. It  is  questionable,  of  course, 
whether  Lloyd  George  could  have  done 
better  in  any  case  —  whether  he  could 
have  saved  himself  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  *  knock-out '  policy. 
His  subsequent  eff*orts  to  do  so  have 
never  been  more  than  a  half  success. 
So  what  can  England  venture  against 
the  physical  superiority  of  France 
upon  the  Continent?  It  may  take 
more  than  a  century  for  English  state- 
craft to  retrieve  its  blunder. 

Lloyd  George  is  reported  to  take 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  French 


effort  to  restore  Napoleon's  system  in 
Europe  will  collapse  within  a  decade, 
because  France  lacks  the  physical 
power  to  maintain  it.  He  is  said  to 
have  added,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders: *That  will  be  too  late  for  Ger- 
many, however.'  It  is  immaterial 
whether  Lloyd  George  actually  used 
these  words.  I  fancy  that  the  second 
part  of  this  opinion,  *  it  will  be  too  late 
for  Germany,'  is  more  likely  to  prove 
true  than  the  first  part,  that  French 
Napoleonism  will  collapse  of  its  own 
weight  within  a  decade. 

We  may  be  certain,  of  course,  that 
the  collapse  Lloyd  George  predicts  will 
come,  if  the  past  experience  of  Europe 
aff'ords  any  precedent  of  value.  But 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  French  hegemony  in  Europe  will 
last  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
French  are  not  the  decadent  nation 
that  many  of  us  fancied  when  she  was 
'bleeding  white'  at  Verdun.  Her  pe- 
culiar economic  and  social  structure  as 
a  peasant  and  petty  bourgeois  state 
will,  indeed,  prevent  her  from  becoming 
a  world  power  of  first  rank.  But  that 
very  quality  assures  her  apparent  in- 
destructibility, as  a  self-contained  mil- 
itary nation,  rent  by  no  serious  social 
cleavages  and  united  by  a  glorious 
history. 

To-day  England  is  weaker  than  she 
was  before  the  war.  She  misplayed  the 
trump  that  she  held  in  the  game  of 
European  politics.  Ireland's  successful 
revolt  and  her  ability  to  achieve  what 
she  could  not  achieve  before  the  war 
throw  a  bright  light  upon  the  true 
status  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  only  world  power  that  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  assurance 
and  complacency  is  the  United  States. 
Because  she  is  so  sure  of  herself,  she 
can  pursue  a  policy  of  shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy;  and  Uncle  Sam  can  either 
pound  the  table  with  his  fists  or  keep 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  his  fancy 
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dictates.  We  learned  that  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war,  to  our  own  ruin. 
We  are  learning  it  for  a  second  time 
now,  to  our  equally  great  disaster. 
Although  the  United  States  condemns 
the  French  militarism  of  to-day,  Amer- 
ica will  do  nothing  serious  to  modify 
the  situation.  If  she  ever  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  Europe's  decadence 
means  loss  and  injury  to  herself,  it 
will  be  very  slowly. 

However,  the  political  evolution  of 
the  world  tends  irresistibly  toward  the 
supremacy  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers.  Since  England  can  never  ven- 
ture a  war  against  the  United  States 
without  imperiling  her  Dominions,  she 


will  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a  part- 
nership resembling  that  between  an 
old  and  respected  business  firm  and  a 
younger,  more  enterprising  and  ca- 
pable branch-house  that  actually  be- 
comes the  controlling  owner.  But  the 
evolution  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  political 
world-trust  that  is  destined  to  domi- 
nate the  globe  is  likely  to  proceed  at  a 
slower  pace  than  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted three  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
smarting  under  the  pain  of  our  lost 
national  independence,  I  looked  upon 
such  a  development  as  a  tragedy. 
To-day  it  seems  the  lesser  evil,  com- 
pared with  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  at  present. 
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From  the  London  Times,  April  18 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PrESS) 


Here  in  the  West  those  who  turn  an 
interested  eye  on  the  mysterious  hap- 
penings in  the  Far  East  find  themselves 
greatly  confused  by  the  distant  geogra- 
phy and  the  strange  nomenclature. 

Most  incomprehensible  of  regions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth  is  China, 
with  its  outlying  provinces  thousands 
of  miles  apart,  and  its  people  so  named 
as  to  defy  the  Occidental  memory.  In 
that  distressful  country  certain  men 
and  certain  provinces  connote  political 
associations  familiar  to  all  within  it, 
but  almost  impossible  of  understand- 
ing by  those  without.  To  follow  de- 
velopments intelligently  in  that  land 


one  must  be  almost  an  Orientalist,  or 
at  least  one  who  has  been  a  dweller  in 
the  Orient  and  a  faithful  student  of  its 
peculiarities. 

Nevertheless,  Europe  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  China  is  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  world,  and  Europeans 
are  looking  for  enlightenment  about  a 
country  so  huge,  so  populous,  so  rich, 
and  therefore  so  inviting  a  field  for 
commercial  exploitation.  With  Europe 
three-quarters  dead  so  far  as  trade  is 
concerned,  its  industrialists  are  eager 
to  find  new  markets,  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply. They  know  that  China  year  by 
year  takes  more  from  abroad,  and  year 
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by  year  yields  more.  They  are  dimly 
aware  that  foreign  trade  goes  little 
beyond  the  fringes  of  the  country,  that 
transportation  is  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  requirements,  and  that  a 
blight  of  so-called  militarism  is  retard- 
ing development. 

The  Washington  Conference  proved 
that  the  world  realizes  China  must  be 
preserved  as  an  international  market; 
and  an  endeavor  was  made  to  inaugu- 
rate a  joint  policy  designed  to  keep  the 
country  intact  and  to  help  its  people. 
Yet  all  know  that  the  world  can  help 
China  only  if  the  Chinese  help  them- 
selves. On  this  point  there  is  much 
speculation  among  those  interested. 

The  Revolution  occurred  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  when  an  effete  dynasty 
was  cast  out.  A  Republic  arose  in  its 
stead,  and  there  has  been  time  for  much 
reconstruction.  But  of  reconstruction 
there  is  no  sign  whatever.  The  admin- 
istration is  in  a  state  of  complete  chaos. 
Railway  building  has  been  practically 
at  a  standstill.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  to-day  is  misruled  by  military 
adventurers  and  overrun  by  brigands. 
It  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  country  and  of  the  virility 
of  its  people  that,  despite  all  obstacles, 
commerce  continues  surely  to  expand 
and  social  enlightenment  to  grow. 

In  some  respects  the  Chinese  seem 
well  able  to  help  themselves,  but  polit- 
ically they  have  without  doubt  got 
themselves  into  a  mess  that  has  the 
appearance  of  being  hopeless.  Until 
this  mess  has  been  cleaned  up  no  solid 
advancement  is  possible.  There  must 
be  unity  between  the  provinces,  and  a 
government  that  all  recognize,  before 
China  again  becomes  a  going  concern. 

Three  leaders.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Chang 
Tso-lin,  and  Wu  Pei-fu,  stand  out  pre- 
eminently among  a  host  of  meaningless 
names.  All  three  profess  irreproachable 
sentiments.  All  insist  upon  one  united 
government,  and  in-  different  degrees 


proclaim  the  necessity  for  a  Parliamen- 
tary basis.  Each  of  these  men,  however, 
represents  elements  that  seem  to  be  in- 
compatible with  each  other.  Nor  is  it 
clear  how  far  each  of  them  is  sincere  in 
his  professions.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  vain- 
glorious and  thinks  he  has  a  mission 
from  Heaven  to  restore  his  country  to 
greatness.  Chang  Tso-lin  was  a  brigand 
and  is  now  a  military  satrap  who  has 
used  his  power  to  accumulate  enormous 
personal  wealth.  Wu  Pei-fu  is  a  pure 
soldier,  brilliant  in  that  capacity,  —  for 
China,  —  but  innocent  of  statesman- 
ship and  only  blindly  eager  to  rehabili- 
tate his  country. 

All  three  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
increase  and  strengthen  their  armed 
forces ;  and  if  two  show  signs  of  a  rap- 
prochement, the  alliance  is  an  unholy 
one  and  can  hardly  end  well,  for  each 
notoriously  is  cast  in  a  different  mould. 
These  two  now  appear  to  be  combining 
to  crush  the  third.  But  there  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  each  is  endeavor- 
ing to  use  the  other,  and  that  if  they 
succeed  in  eliminating  the  third  party 
they  are  likely  to  quarrel  for  domination 
and  conveniently  forget  their  professed 
hopes  of  a  joint  government. 

That,  generally,  is  how  the  Chinese 
themselves  see  it;  but  one  has  to  admit 
the  possibility  that  in  so  reading  the 
situation  injustice  is  being  done  to  men 
who  have  a  patriotic  end  in  view,  how- 
ever circumlocutory  their  methods  may 
appear  to  the  more  straightforward 
foreigner. 

These  preliminary  comments  bring 
one  to  the  concrete  task  of  describing 
the  three  protagonists  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed  —  no 
simple  matter,  considering  the  neces- 
sity to  restrict  the  naming  of  places  and 
men  within  the  narrowest  limits  in 
order  that  the  reader  uninformed  about 
Chinese  affairs  may  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  multitude  of  details. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
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Revolution  broke  out  at  Hankow,  on 
the  Yangtze,  a  pivotal  point  in  China; 
for,  situated  midway  between  North 
and  South,  connected  by  water  with 
many  of  the  important  provinces  and 
by  rail  with  Peking,  its  strategic  posi- 
tion is  supreme.  Six  hundred  miles  to 
the  south  is  Canton,  capital  of  Kwang- 
tung,  out  of  which  province  mainly 
came  the  men  and  the  ideas  that  pro- 
voked revolution  against  the  estab- 
lished order.  Six  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  is  Peking,  once  the  headquarters 
of  the  Manchus,  and  still  nominally  the 
capital  of  the  country,  thanks  largely  to 
the  foreigner,  whose  continued  recog- 
nition of  the  Government  there  —  and 
his  comfortably  established  legations, 
which  make  the  thought  of  transfer  re- 
pulsive —  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  course  of  events  during  the 
past  few  years. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
the  Manchus  employed  Yuan  Shih-kai, 
whom  they  had  previously  broken  be- 
cause of  his  growing  power,  to  organize 
resistance;  and  that  worthy  paid  off 
old  scores  by  selling  them  and  engineer- 
ing himself  into  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  Republic.  No  sooner 
was  Yuan  established,  largely  through 
the  Reorganization  Loan  of  £25,000,- 
000,  provided  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  foreign  Powers  in  1913, 
than  he  decided  to  restore  the  Throne 
with  himself  as  occupant.  A  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Yunnan,  which  the  Japa- 
nese, disgusted  with  Yuan  because  he  did 
not  concede  the  whole  of  their  prepos- 
terous XXI  Demands  in  1915,  financed 
and  otherwise  assisted.  The  Monarchy 
movement  was  defeated  and  Yuan  died 
of  overwork  and  disappointment  —  in 
one  way  a  great  loss  to  his  country,  for 
he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows,  though  sorely  misguided  in  the 
policy  that  ruined  him. 

There  remained  after  the  death  of 
Yuan  two  principal  elements,  the  revo- 


lutionary party  in  the  South,  in  mili- 
tary control  of  several  provinces,  and 
the  old  Northern  Army  organized  under 
the  Manchus  and  officered  by  men  of 
the  old  school.  The  heads  of  this  army 
retained  control  of  the  Northern  prov- 
inces, and  in  themselves  represented  the 
spirit  of  Manchu  rule.  They  recalled 
the  Parliament  dismissed  by  Yuan,  but 
soon  quarrelled  with  it,  thereby  defi- 
nitely splitting  the  country  into  what 
has  since  been  called  North  and  South. 
The  North  sought  to  conquer  the  South, 
but  after  two  campaigns,  mostly  con- 
ducted in  Hunan,  failed  decisively, 
principally  because  the  Northern  Army 
was  divided  into  two  factions,  called 
Anhui  and  Chihli,  and  was  not  united 
in  its  efforts. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Japanese  lent  enormous  sums  to  the 
Northern  Government,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  success  would  be  achieved 
and  attributed  to  the  assistance  of 
Japan.  This  sinister  policy  failed,  and 
the  consequences  are  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt,  which  China  cannot  liquidate, 
and  greatly  inflated  military  forces, 
which  could  not  have  come  into  being 
but  for  Japanese  money.  Japan,  in  fact, 
is  rightly  charged  with  being  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  militarism  that  is  now 
the  curse  of  the  country. 

During  1918  and  1919  all  endeavors 
to  effect  a  settlement  between  North 
and  South  failed;  but  neither  side  was 
able  to  resume  the  struggle,  the  North 
because  Japanese  supplies  had  run  dry, 
the  South  because  it  was  financially 
exhausted.  In  the  South  there  was  the 
Canton  Military  Government,  repre- 
senting the  provinces  of  Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and 
Szechwan. 

Several  of  the  Yangtze  provinces 
were  neutral  during  the  struggle.  The 
Peking  Government  represented  about 
a  dozen  of  the  provinces  in  the  North, 
and  was  more  pro- Japanese  than  ever; 
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for, although  direct  supplies  had  ceased, 
Japanese  money  continued  to  dribble 
into  official  hands. 

The  Government,  indeed,  was  under 
the  thumb  of  Japan,  partly  because  of 
the  outstanding  debts,  and  partly  be- 
cause without  Japanese  countenance  it 
was  liable  to  collapse.  The  pro- Japa- 
nese officials  belonged  to  an  informal  in- 
stitution called  the  Anfu  Club,  and  this 
political  organization,  financed  by  Jap- 
anese money,  pulled  all  the  strings  at 
the  Capital.  Its  doings  provoked  loud 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country, 
and  several  of  its  leaders  were  forced 
out  of  office  by  public  opinion,  rein- 
forced by  the  burning  of  the  house 
of  one  of  the  offenders  by  infuriated 
students. 

At  this  period,  entered  into  politics 
Brigadier-General  Wu  Pei-fu,  protest- 
ing against  the  selling  of  the  country  to 
the  Japanese.  This  officer  commanded 
a  division  in  Hunan,  peacefully  confront- 
ing the  Southern  Army  during  two  years 
of  armistice.  He  had  been  steadily 
increasing  his  forces,  and  though  origi- 
nally in  command  of  one  division,  in 
1920  his  troops  aggregated  about  four 
divisions.  His  superior  officer  was  Tsao 
Kun,  Tuchun  of  Chihli,  and  head  of  the 
Chihli  faction. 

The  Peking  Government  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Anhui  party,  largely 
transfused  into  the  Anfu  Club.  In  the 
summer  of  1920,  Wu  Pei-fu  moved 
north  into  Chihli  Province  with  the 
avowed  object  of  destroying  the  pro- 
Japanese  Government.  In  one  attack 
he  defeated  the  Anfu  army  near  Peking; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  forces, 
armed,  equipped,  and  paid  with  Japa- 
nese money,  and  trained  by  Japanese 
instructors,  melted  away  at  the  first 
onset  —  a  sad  blow  to  the  Japanese 
General  Staff,  whose  policy  of  years 
was  utterly  confounded.  From  then 
until  now  a  dozen  of  the  Anfu  leaders 
have  been  in  sanctuary  in  the  Japanese 


Legation  in  Peking,  with  a  large  price 
upon  their  heads. 

Wu  Pei-fu  probably  would  not  have 
ventured  upon  his  crusade  but  for  the 
fact  that  Chang  Tso-lin,  Tuchun  of 
Fengtien  Province  in  Manchuria,  took 
the  Chihli  side  in  this  affair  and  brought 
troops  into  the  field,  which  took  a 
minor  share  in  the  operations.  After 
the  victory,  however,  it  was  Chang  Tso- 
lin  who  occupied  Peking  and  reformed 
the  Government. 

From  this  time  onward  Chang  Tso- 
lin  and  Wu  Pei-fu  have  been  political 
rivals.  Chang  Tso-lin  was  promoted 
Inspector-General  of  the  three  Man- 
churian  provinces  of  Fengtien,  Kirin, 
and  Heilungkiang,  and  Wu  Pei-fu  was 
awarded  a  minor  appointment.  Chang 
Tso-lin  occupied  Peking  with  a  division 
and  stationed  two  brigades  in  the  near 
neighborhood.  Wu  Pei-fu  retired  to  a 
camp  at  Loyang,  near  the  point  where 
the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  crosses 
the  Yellow  River.  Chang  Tso-lin's 
career  indicates  that  he  is  an  autocrat 
by  temperament. 

Wu  Pei-fu  all  along  has  advocated  a 
National  Convention  and  government 
on  a  popular  basis.  His  ambition  is  to 
make  his  country  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist Japanese  aggression.  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compelled  to 
bow  to  the  Japanese,  who  have  been 
dominant  in  South  Manchuria  since  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Since  the  asser- 
tion of  his  power  in  Peking,  Chang  Tso- 
lin  has  repeatedly  reformed  the  Gov- 
ernment, without  successful  result. 
Liang  Shih-yi,  whom  he  appointed 
Premier  in  December,  has  been  driven 
to  take  leave  by  the  threats  of  Wu 
Pei-fu,  and  is  now  waiting  develop- 
ments at  Tientsin.  Wu  Pei-fu  for 
months  past  has  been  animadverting 
against  the  Government  in  Peking, 
and  indirectly  discrediting  the  Mukden 
War  Lord. 

If  Wu  Pei-fu  makes  good  his  words. 
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he  is  bound  to  take  action  in  the  near 
future.  Chang  Tso-Hn  is  preparing  to 
defend  his  position;  hence  the  recent 
movements  of  troops  recorded  in  the 
press.  North  China  is  evidently  too 
small  to  hold  both  personages,  and  war 
between  them  has  seemed  inevitable 
for  a  long  time  past.  Were  the  Chinese 
as  other  people,  —  that  is,  more  pug- 
nacious and  less  pacific  in  disposition, 
—  they  would  have  been  at  each  other's 
throats  long  ago. 

Far  away  in  South  China  is  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  temporarily  President  early  in  the 
Revolution,  and  since,  with  intervals, 
leader  of  the  Southern  Government. 
The  Canton  Military  Government 
broke  up  in  1920,  and  the  five  provinces 
concerned  drifted  apart. 

The  next  year,  however.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  assisted  by  General  Chen  Chiung- 
ming,  a  product  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
covered control  of  Kwangtung,  and 
formed  a  new  Government  at  Canton, 
without  the  adherence  of  the  other  four 
Southern  provinces.  Kwangtung  then 
successfully  fought  the  adjoining  prov- 
ince of  Kwangsi,  thereby  giving  Can- 
ton control  of  both  provinces.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  has  since  projected  the  invasion 
of  the  North,  and  is  now  actually  in 
Kwangsi  with  a  considerable  force.  He 
professes  to  have  the  adherence  of  Yun- 
nan, Kweichow,  and  Szechwan  in  this 
enterprise,  but  there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion in  those  provinces  that  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  believe  them  capable  of  pursuing 
any  external  policy. 

Sun  Yat-sen  naturally  endeavored  to 
get  into  touch  with  Wu  Pei-fu  with  a 
view  to  jointly  opposing  Chang  Tso-lin. 
The  two  were  never  able  to  come  to 
terms,  and  Wu  Pei-fu,  by  crushing  a 
Hunan  movement  inspired  by  Canton, 
has  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  Sun  Yat-sen  therefore  finds  Wu 
Pei-fu  blocking  his  road  to  the  North. 
Chang  Tso-lin,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceives in  Wu  Pei-fu  an  obstacle  to  his 
own  domination  of  the  North. 

Chang  Tso-lin  and  Sun  Yat-sen, 
therefore,  are  supposed  to  have  allied 
themselves  with  a  view  to  destroying 
Wu  Pei-fu.  Chang  Tso-lin's  present 
movement  of  troops  into  Chihli  is  forc- 
ing Wu  Pei-fu  to  bring  his  troops  away 
from  the  Hunan-Hupeh  border  at  Yo- 
chow  to  his  base  at  the  Yellow  River. 
If  this  manoeuvre  is  successful.  Sun 
Yat-sen's  road  will  be  clear  to  Hankow 
(composed  of  the  triple  cities  of  Han- 
kow, Hanyang,  and  Wuchang),  where 
it  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  South- 
erners to  set  up  a  new  Government  of 
the  South,  preliminary  to  a  settlement 
with  the  Peking  Government. 

Wu  Pei-fu  thus  has  Sun  Yat-sen  at 
his  back  and  Chang  Tso-lin  in  front, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
will  advance  and  give  battle  to  Chang 
Tso-lin  or  succumb  to  the  pressure 
being  put  upon  him. 
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Farringford  was  never  forsaken; 
but  as  early  as  1870  the  Tennysons  re- 
tired, before  the  summer  invasion  of 
Freshwater,  to  their  new  solitude  on 
Blackdown.  Beautiful  Aldworth,  built 
in  a  clearing  of  the  wooded  hillside,  ap- 
proached by  a  rough,  sandy  road  from 
a  vast  heath-common  above  the  house 
one  mile  off,  remains  secluded  even 
now.  The  post  office  was  three  miles 
distant.  The  terraces  overlooked  the 
wooded  champaign  of  Surrey  and  Sus- 
sex, four  hundred  feet  below.  Here 
Mrs.  Tennyson,  with  the  consummate 
art  of  silent  housewifery,  made  another 
home.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
true  history  of  Aldworth  is  bound  up 
with  the  poet's  wife. 

Ten  years  before  her  marriage,  in 
the  days  of  maturity  after  first  woman- 
hood, Emily  Sellwood  enforced  a  long 
parting  with  Alfred  Tennyson,  because 
their  marriage  must  have  deprived  a 
beloved  mother  of  her  son's  share  of 
the  impoverished  family  inheritance. 
Poetry  was  an  artistic  purpose  in  Mrs. 
Tennyson's  eyes,  rather  than  a  profes- 
sion, and  she  viewed  that  no  man  could 
trust  to  it  as  a  support  for  wife  and 
family.  Her  health  failed  in  the  bleak 
climate  of  her  Lincolnshire  home,  and 
she  was  only  saved  from  decline  by  an 
outdoor  life  at  sunny  Farnham,  in 
Surrey.  Hindhead  and  Blackdown 
became  then  the  hills  of  her  vision. 
And  now  she  chose  a  spot  on  Black- 
down  whence  Tennyson  could  *look 
down  from  a  height  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  England  he  loved  and  pace  the 
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sunny  terraces,'  as  Aubrey  de  Vere 
described. 

But  all  was  not  sunshine  and  view 
at  Aldworth.  The  autumn  sets  in 
early  and  chill  on  Blackdown,  and  the 
windows  were  often  shrouded  in  white 
mist,  which  blotted  out  the  landscape. 
Mrs.  Tennyson's  old-fashioned  robust- 
ness of  character,  which  was  the  soul 
of  her  delicate  frame,  came  to  her  help 
in  the  wilderness  that  was  Blackdown. 

*My  husband  must  have  quiet  for 
his  work,'  she  would  say,  half  apolo- 
getically, about  the  seclusion  of  Fresh- 
water in  the  early  days.  But  at  Aid- 
worth  she  welcomed  the  nearer  access 
to  old  friends  in  London.  And  soon 
she  hailed  the  rise  of  the  dramatic 
phase  of  Tennyson's  creation.  There 
was  a  yearly  season  in  town,  and  a 
house  taken  in  London  for  about  two 
months  of  earliest  spring;  and,  to 
quote  Aubrey  de  Vere  again:  'The  men 
the  most  noted  of  their  time,  year  after 
year,  statesmen,  warriors,  men  of  let- 
ters, science,  and  art,  some  of  royal 
race,  some  famous  in  far  lands,  but 
none  more  welcome  to  him  than  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  met  and  listened 
to  the  music  of  Tennyson's  talk  and 
reading.'  This  was  both  in  London  and 
at  Aldworth. 

On  this  hierarchy,  reminiscence 
hardly  dares  to  dwell,  but  a  few  impres- 
sions gather  about  the  events  of  this 
period.  There  was  in  '74  a  theatrical 
visit  with  Annie  Thackeray  and  the 
boys  to  see  Hamlet  played  by  Irving 
at  the  Lyceum.  There  was  a  visit  of 
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Irving  to  the  box  after  the  performance 
and  a  conversation  about  the  acting. 
*  You  are  a  good  actor  lost,*  Irving  said 
to  Tennyson,  as  she  reported.  My  next 
memory  of  the  Lyceum  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Queen  Mary,  with  Irving  as 
Philip  of  Spain,  in  1876  —  a  great  suc- 
cess. Alfred  was  not  in  the  theatre,  to 
the  disappointment  of  my  friend,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  who  was  present  in  the 
hope,  as  he  wrote,  of  seeing 

Tennyson's  forehead  looking  ideal  from 
the  shrine  under  the  gas;  one  old  faithful 
admirer  should  be  there  to  go  along  with 
all  the  fine  thoughts.  He  may  have  changed, 
but  I  am  not  as  far  as  concerns  the  pride  I 
take  in  my  mother  tongue  ever  since  he 
glorified  it. 

The  Falcon  and  The  Cup  were  to  fol- 
low on  the  stage,  and  Becket,  of  which 
Irving  said  it  was  *  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful plays  produced  by  himself.'  But 
memory  leads  not  categorically:  mine 
darts  off  to  a  cottage  in  Freshwater  Bay, 
where  there  were  pleasant  lodgings  in  a 
fisherman's  family,  and  many  photo- 
graphs by  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  Tenny- 
son called  to  get  news  of  William  John- 
son; letters  and  criticisms  of  his  were 
handed  about  by  Arthur  Coleridge  and 
other  Eton  friends.  His  lonica  con- 
tained the  witty  answer  to  critics.  After 
Reading  Maud.  But  in  his  letters  W.  J., 
like  FitzGerald,was  given  to  querulous- 
ness,  and  the  only  comment  I  remember 
on  random  remarks  of  hostility  to  the 
new  role  of  poet-dramatist  was,  *  Is  the 
man  mad?' 

But  though  at  the  time  we  were  all 
much  more  full  of  Hugo  and  Marion 
Delorme  and  Ruy  Bias  and  the  Theatre 
Frangais  than  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Becket  and  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  who 
shall  not  say  now  that  Tennyson  was 
right  to  follow  his  inspiration  and  insist 
with  the  critics  on  his  vocation  to  in- 
terpret England  in  drama?  Does  not 
Harold  stand  for  us  to-day  as  the  most 
living  bit  of  English  story?  And  Becket 


and  The  Foresters  long  kept  the  charm 
of  freshness  and  inspiration  for  a  great 
American  public. 

Many  must  remember  with  me  the 
brilliant  success  —  the  completest  Ten- 
nyson ever  had  on  the  stage  —  of  The 
Cup.  Ellen  Terry  played  and  became 
his  warm  friend  and  adviser  for  the 
stage.  Under  her  auspices  he  wrote  a 
village  tragedy  called  The  Promise  of 
May,  but  it  was  a  disaster.  Its  hero 
was  a  freethinker  drawn  into  crime  by 
his  communistic  theories.  The  poet  had 
to  meet  a  storm.  The  play  was  called  a 
tract.  The  critics  asked  angrily  why  our 
English  Laureate  resided  mentally  in  a 
backwater  of  thought ;  a  marquis  stood 
up  in  the  theatre  and  interrupted  one  of 
the  performances  to  protest  against  the 
attack  on  free  thought,  which  he  rep- 
resented. The  play  was  withdrawn 
after  five  weeks'  ill-luck.  It  was  in  the 
Daily  News  that  Lionel  Tennyson  an- 
swered the  critics  in  a  very  reflective 
and  moderate  way,  and  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  subtle- 
ty in  Edgar's  character  than  was  given 
credit  for. 

Lionel  Tennyson,  the  poet's  second 
son,  was  naturally  reserved  in  character; 
he  looms  large  in  my  memories  of  the 
poet,  and  some  portrait  of  him  as  he 
stood  rather  conspicuously  in  London 
in  the  eighties  must  be  attempted  here. 
His  defense  of  The  Promise  of  May  was 
a  trait  of  the  usually  silent  converse  en- 
joyed with  his  father,  broken  only  at 
need. 

Lionel  was  the  last  of  the  Tennysons 
of  the  Somersby  race,  who  wrote  verse 
from  their  infancy  and  wore  the  South- 
ern looks  which  were  the  never-ex- 
plained inheritence  of  their  generation. 
In  childhood  he  accompanied  song  with 
dance,  his  mother  told  me,  and  it  sug- 
gests the  impulse  of  a  Greek  of  old.  As 
a  boy  he  spoke  of  his  summer  walks 
with  his  father  after  the  early  dinner, 
in  twilight  or  under  the  stars. 
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He  was  the  sportsman  of  the  family. 
When  he  visited  Turgenev  in  Paris,  the 
great  Russian  had  stayed  at  Aldworth, 
and  henceforth  kept  a  lasting  memory 
of  the  Laureate.  Shooting  was  the  only 
topic  mentioned  between  Lionel  and 
the  novelist,  and  their  discourse  was 
long  of  partridge  shooting  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  quail  shooting  in  Russia, 
an  episode  whereof  the  details  were  only 
extracted  by  minute  inquiry.  Lionel 
was  incapable  of  embellishing  a  story; 
his  most  remarkable  quality  was,  I 
think,  an  uncompromising  truthfulness 
in  every  word  and  act.  Though  he  had 
a  strong  sense  of  humor  and  a  poet's 
imagination,  he  would  spoil  a  good 
story  rather  than  not  describe  events 
exactly  as  they  occurred.  It  was  re- 
markable that  in  the  imposing  and 
academic  circle  of  his  father  in  London 
he  followed  his  own  bent  entirely,  in 
reading  as  in  choice  of  friends  and 
occupations,  and  he  was  never  guided 
by  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  In  figure  he 
was  very  tall,  lean,  and  slightly  stoop- 
ing. He  had  excelled  at  Eton  in  foot- 
ball. But  English  as  was  his  careless 
carriage,  his  dark  hair  and  eyes,  chiseled 
brows  and  nose,  dignified  pose  of  head, 
and  above  all,  a  pensive  expression  such 
as  we  see  on  the  countenances  painted 
by  El  Greco,  suggested  Spanish  descent. 
These  traits  were  very  marked  in  boy- 
hood in  Lionel  Tennyson's  eyes  and 
mouth.  The  beardless  bust  in  Poets' 
Corner  by  Woolner  has  the  expressive 
pathos  of  which  I  speak. 

Lionel  had  the  perceptive  humor  of 
his  race;  he  had  a  stammer  which  gave 
additional  point  to  his  dictums.  He 
said  of  a  society  architect,  'His  doors 
and  windows  shut  well,  but  there  is 
always  a  chink  by  which  he  can  get 

in,'  or  'Society  at  is  small;  people 

either  hate  each  other  so  much  or  love 
each  other  so  much  that  you  hear  of 
nothing  but  A.  and  B.' 

After  leaving  Cambridge  he  passed 


high  into  the  India  Office.  He  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  kindness  to  natives,  and 
took  pains  to  open  his  home  in  Sussex 
Place,  Regent's  Park,  to  young  Indians 
who  happened  to  be  in  England.  It  was 
said  that  no  one  knew  more  about 
India  in  the  office.  A  proof  of  this  was 
the  Blue  Book  on  India,  written  by  him 
by  request  of  the  Minister,  who  praised 
it  as  a  model  of  vigorous  style  and  con- 
densation. In  society  Lionel  was  well 
fitted  to  represent  the  Laureate,  for  he 
hadagood  flair  for  obscure  characters  of 
worth.  A  Cambridge  friend  of  his,  who 
became  famous  for  forty  years  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  in  the  Balkans, 
told  me  that  he  owed  everything  to 
Lionel's  encouragement  at  a  time  when 
the  future  traveler  was  regarded  as  a 
classic  manque  in  the  scholastic  world. 

An  invitation  from  Lord  Duff'erin  to 
Lionel  and  Eleanor  —  his  young  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Frederick  Locker  — 
brought  the  early  close  of  a  good  public 
career;  for  seizing  what  he  regarded  as 
the  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  in 
making  acquaintance  with  India,  Lionel 
left  a  social  life  for  arduous  traveling, 
and  when  he  caught  fever  in  the  jungles 
of  Assam,  where  he  found  sport,  he 
succumbed  to  the  disease.  He  was  put 
on  board  ship  in  the  hope  that  sea  air 
would  save  him.  He  longed  to  land  and 
see  the  scenery  of  Ceylon.  But  he  had 
to  sail  on ;  and  then  he  fixed  his  hope  on 
the  breezes  of  the  Solent  and  his  island 
home,  but  the  furnace  heat  of  the  Red 
Sea  brought  death.  His  body  was  bur- 
ied at  sea.  *He  had  the  sweetest  smile 
I  ever  knew,  the  high,  sweet  smile  of 
Lancelot,'  wrote  one  who  received  his 
last  farewell  at  Calcutta. 

Six  years  were  allotted  to  Tennyson 
to  mourn  his  son,  —  as  fathers  mourn, 
silently  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  —  but 
his  feelings  found  expression  in  that 
singular  poem,  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty 
Years  After.  Lionel  is  commemorated 
in  the  beautiful  lines :  — 
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Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipt,  being 

true  as  he  was  brave; 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  follow'd,  yet  he 

look'd  beyond  the  grave. 
Wiser  there  than  you,  that  crowning  barren 

Death  as  lord  of  all. 
Deem  this  overtragic  drama's  closing  curtain  is 

the  pall ! 
Beautiful  was  death  in  him.  .  .  . 

As  I  devoured  the  poem  that  year- 
end  of  Lionel's  death  (1886),  how  as- 
tonished I  was  to  find  in  the  new  Locks- 
ley  Hall  a  veritable  explosion  in  the 
form  of  a  lovely  metric  attack  on  mod- 
ern science  and  life!  And  what  an  up- 
roar and  condemnation  of  the  Laureate 
followed !  He  had  just  been  made  a  peer ; 
he  was  surrounded  by  Huxley,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  all  the 
great  believers  in  progress  of  his  time. 
What  wonder  that  the  best  critics 
praised  the  verse,  but  condemned  the 
sentiments  of  the  poem.  Yet  to-day 
we  may,  as  so  often  with  Tennyson, 
turn  round  upon  the  critics  and  ask  af- 
ter thirty-five  years :  Has  n't  the  poem 
some  historical  importance?  Nihilism 
and  Bolshevism  are  not  exaggeratedly 
described  in  the  jeremiad  of  the  new 
Locksley  Hall,  though  it  was,  of  course, 
never  meant  as  a  prophecy,  but  as  a 
dramatic  impersonation  of  an  emotional 
poet  who  had  once  eagerly  hailed  the 
new  age. 

He  condemned '  Zolaism.'  In  talks  he 
quoted  Walt  Whitman  as  showing  an 
opposite  spirit  to  Zola  in  spite  of  his 
'nakedness  of  expression.'  *  There  is  no 
immorality  in  Walt  Whitman.  The 
most  indecent  things  are  those  where 
there  is  only  insinuation  of  indecency. 
As  in  painting  or  sculpture,  the  wholly 
nude  need  suggest  no  impropriety  at  all. 
The  suggestion  of  impropriety  is  the 
really  vicious  thing.  But  the  British 
workingman  does  n't  understand  the 
nude  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did,  and  it 
may  be  a  mistake  to  exhibit  it  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy.' 

Tennyson  could  be  very  open  in  talk 


with  men.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  took 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  powers  of 
progress  of  mankind.  The  procreation 
of  children  was  a  subject,  he  held,  to 
which  sufficient  importance  and  atten- 
tion had  not  been  given.  But,  needless 
to  say,  in  sexual  matters  his  conclusions 
were  that  higher  ideals,  fewer  sugges- 
tions of  base  instincts,  were  wanted. 

*  More  harm  can  be  done  through  bad 
literature  than  through  anything  else; 
the  terrible  thing  is  that  man,  being 
higher  than  the  beast,  can,  through  the 
fact  of  his  intellect,  make  himself  in- 
finitely lower  than  the  beast.' 

Memories  trickle  on  like  a  mountain- 
rill  past  Nature's  great  catastrophes 
and  stay  at  the  smallest  things;  and  at 
my  next  meeting  with  Tennyson  I  was 
in  a  bath-chair.  It  was  the  New  Year 
of  '87. 

*What  is  the  matter  with  you?'  was 
his  direct  and  very  kind  greeting  in  the 
bay,  and  with  great  interest  to  my 
nurse,  who  carried  a  library  book: 
*What  are  you  reading?'  It  was  All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  by  Walter 
Besant.  *  A  very  good  novel.'  Tenny- 
son pronounced  it  *  no  veil,'  and  read 
one  with  a  pipe  every  evening  before 
bed. 

He  was  walking  at  the  time  up  the 
beach  in  the  bay  with  Father  Haythorn- 
thwaite,  the  Jesuit,  a  warm  friend  of 
later  years,  resident  priest  at  W.  G. 
Ward's  House  at  Freshwater  Gate.  I 
watched  the  two  men  talk  as  they  came 
up  the  bay,  and  the  deprecating  smile 
on  the  Jesuit's  face  as  the  poet  now  and 
again  faced  him,  probably  with  some 
knotty  point  of  dogma  put  to  the  sound 
of  the  beating  waves. 

Tennyson  at  all  times  delighted  in  his 
Catholic  friends.  To  Sir  John  Simeon, 
of  Swainston,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he 
opened  the  recesses  of  his  heart;  to  Sir 
John's  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Ward, 
constantly  at  Farringford,  I  have  heard 
him  put  terrific  questionings  of  the 
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Faith  to  receive  her  breathless  answer 
—  for  instance,  about  the  Incarnation: 
*It  does  indeed  seem  wonderful,  but 
I  believe  it.'  Wilfred  Ward,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  write,  was  the  only  young 
man  with  whom  Tennyson  could  talk 
metaphysics;  he  mourned  that  even  at 
Cambridge  metaphysics  were  out  of 
fashion.  With  all  these  friends  he  took 
the  unorthodox  line. 

But  it  was  another  friend  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  frequent  companion  of 
his  thoughts  in  later  years,  who  bore 
witness  to  an  opposite  mood.  He  never 
allowed  her  to  be  skeptical !  He  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson  in  orthodoxy  with  his 
I  friend  Mary  Brotherton,  the  novelist. 
She  said  he  never  let  a  doubting  word 
pass  from  her  lips  without  rebuke! 
Tennyson  was  subject  from  time  to 
time  to  moods  that  trouble  the  mind, 
not  temperamentally,  merely,  but  in- 
tellectually. Under  the  cloud,  no 
authority,  no  pleading  could  help  him; 
only  his  own  thought  brought  relief. 
I  Such  thought  finds  utterance  in  reflec- 
I  lions  scattered  up  and  down  the  Mem- 
oiTy  an  inexhaustible  and  living  store. 
Memory  of  friends  can  only  confirm 
I  that  the  cardinal  point  of  Tennyson's 
philosophy  and  religion  was  survival 
after  death.  Of  such  survival  he  had 
even  a  definite  word:  *My  idea  of 
Heaven  is  the  perpetual  ministry  of  one 
soul  to  another.' 

Tennyson's  kindness  in  illness  was 
full  of  thought;  he  brought  Mary  Ander- 
son to  see  me,  a  gladdening  visit,  as  he 
intended.  But  it  was  from  Mrs.  Broth- 
erton that  I  heard  most  of  his  growing 
thoughtfulness  for  friends,  and  also  of 
many  of  his  communings  at  this  time. 
I  Mary  Brotherton's  door  at  Fresh- 
!  water  Gate  never  failed  to  admit  the 
poet  on  his  return  from  London  or  Aid- 
worth,  whatever  the  changes  in  his  life 
and  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  spirit.  It 
was  the  door  of  a  low  farmhouse,  with 
one  attic  story  above  a  long,  low-raft- 


ered sitting-room.  She  and  Mr.  Broth- 
erton, an  artist,  settled  here  after  life 
in  Italy.  They  had  known  Frederick 
Tennyson,  at  Florence,  and  the  Brown- 
ings. A  reminiscence  of  Mrs.  Browning 
was  in  the  round  table  and  the  custom 
of  moving  it  mesmerically  and  listening 
for  its  knockings  when  a  sympathetic 
friend  or  two  came  to  the  cottage. 
Horatio  Tennyson,  when  in  the  island, 
questioned  the  Brothertons'  table.  And 
on  more  than  one  occasion  Alfred  hov- 
ered rather  wistfully,  waiting  for  re- 
sults which  never  came.  Once  it  was 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  blow  had  fallen  sadly  on 
Tennyson,  for  he  had  looked  to  Arnold 
as  his  successor  in  the  Laureateship. 
The  natural  man  craved  for  a  message 
from  the  dead  in  the  cottage  of  his  friend, 
where  it  would  be  safe  from  report- 
ers. Mrs.  Brotherton  was  one  of  the 
best  of  letter-writers.  Her  health  per- 
mitted her  no  other  writing,  her  income 
allowed  her  no  traveling  or  change; 
it  was  this  quiet  life  which  Tennyson 
cheered  by  his  friendship. 

The  poet  once  appeared  alone  on  his 
return  from  Aldworth  with  a  query, 
*  What  do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
do  to  me?'  His  friends  from  his  tone 
hardly  knew  whether  the  answer  was  to 
be  a  condolence  or  not.  *They  are  go- 
ing to  make  me  a  lord . '  He  went  on  and 
enumerated  his  reasons  for  refusing  the 
honor  at  first.  *  Is  it  not  like  putting  a 
coronet  on  the  head  of  a  skull?'  *My 
sisters  say  I  shall  have  to  pay  more  for 
my  wine.'  The  poet  was  right  in  the 
resistance  he  offered  Mr.  Gladstone's 
wish.  In  those  days  a  Laureate  was 
looked  upon  as  the  people's  possession. 
The  Radicals  did  not  like  his  peerage. 
Tennyson  received  anonymous  letters 
and  said  to  Mrs.  Brotherton,  *  I  seem  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  hate.'  His  old 
shepherd  on  the  farm  and  downs  at 
Freshwater  expressed  his  satisfaction 
to  Mrs.  Brotherton  with  these  words: 
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*What  a  headpiece  that  man  has  got! 
What  do  he  not  know?  And  he  don't 
look  it,  neither.  He  don't  seem  to  have 
no  pride.' 

A  serious  illness  in  1888  left  Tenny- 
son looking  aged  —  up  to  this  time  *  not 
a  single  gray  hair.'  We  were  reading 
Demeter  and  Other  Poems  in  1889. 
Crossing  the  Bar  was  in  that  volume. 
It  had  come  to  the  poet  —  *  in  a  minute,' 
as  he  said  —  as  he  crossed  the  Solent  to 
reach  Farringford  after  illness  at  Aid- 
worth.  His  nurse  had  asked  him  to 
write  a  hymn.  Crossing  the  Bar  was 
never  retouched. 

For  memories  of  the  poet's  eightieth 
birthday  I  rely  on  my  sister's,  Miss 
Ritchie's,  recollections :  — 

I  had  seen  him  so  ill  in  the  spring  of  1889 
that  I  feared  no  more  poetry  would  be  read 
to  me;  but  when  I  drove  over  from  Chid- 
dingfold  in  the  afternoon  of  his  eightieth 
birthday,  the  sixth  of  August,  he  took  me 
into  his  study  and  read  The  Gleam. 

It  was  a  happiness,  an  unexpected  one, 
to  hear  it;  the  freshness  of  the  inspiration 
and  the  novelty  of  the  metre  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  course  of  his  poetic  life  seemed 
so  wonderful. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  poem  will  under- 
stand how  moving  it  was  to  hear  Tennyson 
read  it  —  Merlin  himself  speaking :  — 

'  I  am  Merlin,  and  I  am  dying, 
7  am  Merlin  who  follow  the  Gleam.' 

And  that  reference  to  his  illness:  — 

'Old  and  weary. 
But  eager  to  follow, 
.  .  .  And  can  no  longer, 
But  die  rejoicing, 
For  through  the  Magic 
Of  Him  the  Mighty, 
Who  taught  me  in  childhood. 
There  on  the  border 
Of  boundless  ocean. 
And  all  but  in  Heaven 
Hovers  the  Gleam.' 

Tennyson  was  to  recover  vigor  and 
live  and  write  for  three  years  more. 
But  The  Gleam  stands  as  his  farewell  to 
the  strong  artistic  purpose  of  his  life. 
Yet  The  Death  of  (Enone  was  to  be  writ- 


ten and  Akhar's  Dream.  Long  walks 
at  Freshwater  were  resumed,  on  *High 
Down,'  and  to  watch  the  winter  seas 
and  whirling  flocks  of  gulls  beneath 
*  High  Cliff.'  And  in  the  sunny  bay  I  re- 
member the  poet  with  a  verse  or  rhyme 
for  each  friend  or  child  who  passed  in 
the  morning  hour :  — 

Good  morning.  May, 
May  you  never  be  June, 

for  the  ever-loved  May,  once  May 
Prinsep,  as  she  stood  in  the  green  porch 
of  Mrs.  Cameron's  door. 

This  was  now  rented  by  Douglas 
Freshfield;  he  was  a  favorite  compan- 
ion of  Tennyson  ever  since  his  early 
Caucasian  mountain-climbing.  The 
poet  in  talk  with  the  future  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  reminded 
me  of  the  Celt  of  old  who  compelled  the 
traveler  to  relate  wonders  new.  An 
unforgettable  conversation  was  in  the 
Alps,  when,  over  the  wine  in  a  chalet, 
Tennyson,  in  response  to  Freshfield, 
enumerated  the  best  waterfalls  he  had 
seen  and  characterized  them  till  we  saw 
them  and  seemed  to  hear  them  in  the 
music  of  his  voice.  It  was  with  Douglas 
Freshfield  now  that  in  1891,  in  late 
autumn,  I  heard  The  Death  of  (Enone 
read  by  the  poet  at  Farringford.  He 
asked  me  how  I  liked  it;  when  I  replied 
with  warmth  that  I  liked  it  better  even 
than  the  first  (Enone,  he  said,  *Why?' 
and  scrutinized  me  with  his  magnetic 
eyes,  as  if  he  doubted  my  sincerity.  He 
was  surely  a  great  master  of  intercourse, 
for,  high  as  was  his  standard  of  truth 
and  integrity,  he  could  allow  for  the 
sympathetic  impulse  outrunning  the 
critical  in  a  woman.  (Enone's  death,  as 
I  told  him,  must  have  a  strong  charm  for 
a  wife  as  an  example  of  Indian  suttee  to 
end  parting :  — 

And  all  at  once 
The  mornmg  light  of  happy  marriage  broke 
Through  all  the  clouded  gloom  of  widowhood. 
And  mudffling  up  her  comely  head  and  crying 
'Husband! '  she  leapt  upon  the  funeral  pile 
And  mixed  herself  with  Him  and  passed  in  fire- 
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For  the  last  reading  I  quote  my 
sister:  — 

The  last  poem  I  heard  him  read  was 
Akbar's  Dream  —  the  sound  of  his  voice 
was  still  grand,  and  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun 
was  magnificent.  During  the  last  summer 
he  was  too  ailing  for  any  reading  and,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  even  for  conversa- 
tion; but  on  the  last  day  I  ever  saw  him  he 
was  in  force  and  as  delightful  as  ever, 
quoting  long  passages  with  an  unfaltering 
memory.  He  was  wearing  his  black  velvet 
skullcap,  leaning  back  on  his  large  study 
sofa,  looking  grand  and  serene  in  a  moment 
of  freedom  from  physical  misery. 

On  the  dreaded  day  when  we  had  to 
realize  he  was  no  longer  to  be  amongst  us, 
the  uppermost  feeling  through  all  the  grief 
was  thanksgiving  that  his  soul  should  be 
spared  further  conflict  with  the  failing  body 
—  that  this  great  spirit  should  leave  us 
undimmed.  —  E.  M.  R.'s  Journal. 

Lady  Tennyson  had  never  in  the 
course  of  her  long  married  years  with 
the  poet  come  forward  with  any  public 
utterance.  But  when,  after  his  death, 


some  discussion  of  his  place  of  burial 
was  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  the 
floor  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  found 
to  be  wholly  occupied  and  filled  with 
the  dead,  she  wrote  to  the  Dean  a  letter 
that  was  printed  in  the  Times  —  the 
most  helpful,  as  well  as  the  most  elo- 
quent, that  woman  could  pen.  It  was 
dated  from  Aldworth,  where  Tennyson 
died :  — 

Decide  as  you  think  best.  Only  let  him 
have  the  flag  of  England  upon  his  coffin 
and  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  the  dear  place 
where  his  happiest  days  have  been  passed. 
Only  let  the  flag  represent  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  and  the  Empire  he  loved  so  well. 

Her  own  body  rests  beside  the  Yar 
beneath  Freshwater  Church,  on  the 
river  side  of  the  churchyard.  There,  too, 
rest  the  remains  of  her  grandson  Harold, 
who  was  killed  in  the  destroyer  Viking 
by  the  German  submarine;  and  on  the 
grave  is  commemorated  his  brother 
Aubrey,  whose  body  rests  in  Flanders. 


THE  PANTHEIST 

BY  ADRIAN  BURY 

[New  Witness] 

Let  the  wind  be  my  brother  for  a  while, 

The  old  oak  tree  may  know  me  as  a  friend, 
The  fallow  fields  for  many  a  treasured  mile 

Their  rich  brown  bodies  with  my  own  may  blend; 
The  bird  atremble  in  the  winter  sky, 

The  cattle  sprawling  in  the  cold  wet  field 
May  feel  a  summer  passion  from  my  eye. 

The  love  and  constancy  my  heart  can  yield. 
I  am  the  lover  who  delights  to  give. 

And  for  no  hot  requital  do  I  burn. 
In  Nature's  silent  bosom  would  I  live. 

For  her  sweet  beauty  I  must  ever  yearn; 
And  soHtary  spend  my  strength  and  light. 

Even  as  a  star  within  the  breast  of  night. 


FRANCE  AND  ISLAM 


BY  H.  E.  WORTHAM 

[The  existence  of  discontent  among  the  natives  of  North  Africa,  partly  instigated  by  Bolshevist 
agitators  and  partly  spontaneous,  has  not  been  hidden  from  the  French  people.  Several  allu- 
sions to  these  conditions  have  appeared  in  the  Paris  press.  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  revolt  confined 
to  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Sullen  protest  against  White  rule  is  showing  itself  from  Cochin  China 
to  Madagascar,  where  courses  in  French  history  in  the  public  schools  are  said  to  have  been 
suspended,  lest  the  account  of  the  French  Revolution  suggest  dangerous  thoughts  to  the  natives.] 

From  the  Outlook,  April  22 
(London  Conservative  Literary  Weekly) 


The  French  President's  carefully 
stage-managed  North  African  visit  is 
surely  designed  to  impress  upon  the 
world  the  position  of  France  as  the 
only  European  Power  which  is  secure 
in  the  devotion  of  its  Moslem  subjects. 
While  we  have  our  troubles  in  Egypt, 
India,  and  in  Palestine,  while  Italy  has 
a  precarious  hold  on  the  Tripolitan 
littoral,  while  the  Spaniards  are  being 
defied  by  the  tribesmen  of  the  Riff, 
M.  Millerand  is  motoring  through 
Morocco,  and  is  afterward  to  motor 
through  Algeria,  greeted  everywhere 
by  enthusiastic  crowds  of  loyal  natives. 
There  are  to  be  no  untoward  incidents, 
such  as  marked  certain  portions  of  the 
Prince's  tour  in  India,  no  hartals,  no 
troublesome  nationalist  agitators.  We 
are  only  to  read  of  the  universally  ex- 
pressed *  devotion  to  France'  and  the 
unanimity  of  interests  that  inspires 
governors  and  governed.  Other  em- 
pires may  be  *  crumbling';  that  of 
France  stands  firm  as  the  rock,  as  be- 
fits the  nation  that  imposes  its  policy 
upon  Europe. 

It  is  good  propaganda.  But  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions. There  is  probably  no  Moslem 
country  on  which  English  opinion  is 
worse  informed  than  Algeria  —  unless 
it  be  Tunis.    Even  the  special  cor- 
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respondent  —  unless  he  goes  there  to 
write  up  motoring  —  gives  it  a  wide 
berth.  Thus  we  have  got  into  the  habit, 
sedulously  fostered  by  our  French 
friends,  of  regarding  Algeria  as  a  part 
of  France,  —  which  technically  it  is,  — 
and  we  should  no  more  dream  of  look- 
ing for  nationalist  anti-French  feeling  in 
the  department  of  Constantine  than  in 
that  of  Seine-et-Oise.  Indeed,  English- 
men, whose  most  cherished  belief  ten 
years  ago  was  that  we,  and  we  alone, 
had  learned  the  secret  of  dealing  with 
Mohammedan  peoples  and  subject 
races  generally,  can  now  be  heard 
arguing  that  the  methods  of  France 
toward  her  Moslem  subjects  are  far 
more  successful  than  ours,  and  instance 
the  perpetual  calm  that  reigns  in 
French  North  Africa  as  compared  with 
the  chronic  unrest  in  Egypt. 

The  truth  is  that  the  French  govern- 
ing clique  is  profoundly  disturbed 
about  the  situation  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis;  in  Morocco  there  is  less  reason 
for  anxiety,  since  the  country  is  still 
administered  by  the  great  feudal  chief- 
tains who  do  not  object  to  the  French 
Protectorate  so  long  as  they  are  left 
free  in  their  relations  with  their  fol- 
lowers. The  other  Protectorate,  Tunis, 
is  in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  Tunisian  extremists  are  said  to  be 
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in  close  contact  with  Stamboul,  and  the 
propinquity  of  the  Senussi  helps  to 
stiffen  Islamic  feeling  amongst  the 
lower  classes. 

French   observers   testify   to  the 

*  re  volutionary  spirit*  that  is  abroad, 
and  express  satisfaction  that  at  last  a 

*  strong'  policy  is  being  put  into  effect. 
The  Tunisian  Government  has  been 
forced  to  act  very  much  as  we  have  in 
Egypt;  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
exercise  a  strict  control  over  the  native 
press,  and  any  paper  preaching  sedition 
is  suspended.  If  the  unrest  were  con- 
fined to  Tunis  there  would  not  be  so 
much  reason  for  anxiety.  But  Algeria 
itself,  the  foundation  of  the  imposing 
fabric  of  empire  the  French  have  built 
in  Africa,  is  contaminated.  The  Mo- 
hammedan population  is  showing  a 
spirit  which,  if  it  continues  to  develop, 
will  mean  the  end  of  the  French  dom- 
ination in  North  Africa. 

French  policy  in  Algeria  at  one  time 
I  aimed  at  the  colonization  of  the 
country  by  immigrants  from  France. 
This  has  failed;  for  to-day,  while  the 
total  population  is  over  five  millions, 
only  620,000  of  these  are  Europeans, 
and  of  the  Europeans  only  278,000  are 
of  pure  French  extraction.  Added  to 
this,  the  Mohammedans,  mainly  Ber- 
i  bers,  are  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  colonists,  at  the  rate  of  no  less 
than  60,000  a  year.  So  long  as  the 
natives  were  content  to  remain  in  the 
condition  of  a  subject  race,  the  numer- 
ical superiority  did  not  so  much  matter. 
But  their  agitation  for  better  treatment 
resulted  in  a  change  of  policy  which 
was  embodied  in  the  law  of  1919.  This 
enfranchised  the  Berbers,  and  resulted 
in  the  swamping  of  the  140,000  French 
electors  by  nearly  half  a  million  natives. 

Had  the  Moslem  population,  as 
French  journalists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, been  Gallicized,  and  were  it 
thoroughly  loyal  to  France,  this  would 
not  have  mattered.  But  in  spite  of  the 


efforts  France  has  made  to  attract  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  of  Islam, 
shown  in  various  ways,  —  some  praise- 
worthy, as  in  the  provision  of  a  Mosque 
and  Moslem  Institutes  in  Paris,  others 
less  reputable,  as  in  posing  as  the  friend 
of  Islam  in  contrast  to  the  equivocal 
attitude  of  our  Government,  —  she  has 
not  even  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
North  African  Berbers,  who  remain 
nationalist,  xenophobe,  or  whatever 
label  you  choose  to  attach  to  the  frame 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  a  disin- 
clination to  accept  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
race. 

The  result  of  the  law  of  1919  has  been 
to  create  a  definitely  nationalist  party, 
as  definitely  anti-French  as  the  Egyp- 
tian nationalists  are  anti-British.  The 
movement,  as  in  Egypt,  is  headed  by 
the  wealthy  native  landowners  and  the 
educated  middle-class,  the  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  native  officials,  whose 
joint  lead  the  uneducated  masses 
naturally  follow.  It  appeals  to  the  prej- 
udices and  appetites  of  all  classes. 
The  native  capitalists  hope  to  gain 
from  the  ending  of  French  sovereignty, 
just  as  the  Egyptian  Pashas  expect  to 
profit  by  the  removal  of  British  con- 
trol in  the  administration;  those  who 
look  to  an  official  career  eagerly  sup- 
port the  demand  for  the  complete  as- 
similation of  the  status  of  native  to 
French  officials;  the  agriculturists  look 
for  the  application  of  the  same  law  to 
all,  native  and  European  alike;  and  the 
town  mobs  cry  that  the  disciplinary 
powers  of  the  French  administrators 
must  be  swept  away.  So  strong  has 
this  movement  become  that  even  in 
the  Departments  of  Algiers  and  Con- 
stantine  anti-French  candidates  have 
been  returned,  displacing  the  old  Mos- 
lem representatives  who  were  thought 
to  be  too  much  under  French  influence. 

Trouble  is  made  in  various  ways: 
in  the  towns,  by  means  of  strikes.  Com- 
munist propaganda  (the  Native  North 
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African  Proletariat  through  its  repre- 
sentative adhered  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national at  the  Tours  Congress),  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  methods  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar;  in  the  country 
districts,  the  natives  are  all  armed,  and 
though  efforts  have  been  made  to  call 
in  all  arms  they  have  met  with  scant 
success.  Public  security  in  the  prov- 
inces is  not  so  good  as  in  Egypt.  The 
local  French  officials  with  their  reduced 
powers  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  In  Oran  nine  tenths  of  the 
crime  goes  unpunished,  and  Oran  is  not 
peculiar.  The  French  colonists  are 
selling  their  lands  in  disgust,  and  their 
places  are  being  taken  by  Berbers,  thus 
hastening  the  decline  of  French  in- 
fluence and  prestige. 

But  we  need  not  continue  the  story. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  North  African  natives  to 
France  is  not  so  secure  as  some  believe 
—  that  la  France  de  la  Victoire  can  in 


her  strength  boast  no  immunity  in 
North  Africa  from  the  unrest  which  has 
afflicted  Egypt  and  other  Islamic 
countries.  Her  plight  is  in  reality  far 
graver  than  ours.  We  have  never  pre- 
tended in  Egypt  to  do  more  than  ad- 
minister the  country  until  such  time  as 
the  Egyptians  reached  the  happy  state 
of  being  able  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
France  has  undertaken  to  make  Al- 
geria a  part  of  herself,  and  she  has 
failed.  The  Berbers  have  refused 
to  become  French  Citizens,  and  the 
old  particularist  North  African  spirit, 
which  even  Rome  was  unable  to  over- 
come, is  now  cropping  up  again  as  de- 
termined as  ever.  We  can  leave  Egypt 
and  be  the  stronger  for  it.  But  the 
whole  scheme  of  French  world-policy, 
resting  on  military  might,  depends  on 
the  help  that  her  African  Empire  can 
give.  And  now  Algeria,  of  which  it  is 
the  corner  stone,  is  becoming  anti- 
French! 


A  STAGGERING  CIVILIZATION 


*  *  * 


From  Le  Correspondanty  April  10 
(Liberal  Catholic  Semi-Monthly) 


Every  traveler  brings  back  from 
Germany  the  ideas  that  he  takes  there 
with  him.  The  Germans  are  not  a  self- 
revealing  nation.  They  have  always 
been  reserved  and  obstinately  defiant 
of  investigation.  Germany  often  does 
not  comprehend  herself.  She  rarely 
takes  the  pains  to  explain  herself,  and  if 
she  does,  never  succeeds.  Consequent- 
ly, the  traveler  in  Germany  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  appear- 


ances —  for  instance,  by  the  smoking 
factory-chimneys  that  are  in  most 
countries  a  symbol  of  prosperity  and 
contentment. 

The  few  notes  that  I  have  brought 
back  from  my  recent  sojourn  in  Ger- 
many do  not  presume  to  be  final  or  in- 
disputable. There  can  be  nothing  final 
in  a  country  that  is  obviously  in  a  state 
of  rapid  evolution  toward  new  forms. 
There  can  be  nothing  indisputable  in  an 
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attempt  to  condense  within  a  few  lines 
the  sentiment  and  condition  of  sixty 
million  human  beings. 

My  claim  to  attention  rests  on  some- 
thing else.  It  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  I  shall  describe  a  contrast,  and  the 
most  abrupt  contrast  conceivable,  from 
my  personal  experience.  I  left  Berlin  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  of  August,  1914. 
The  order  for  a  general  mobilization 
was  being  published  in  front  of  the 
Anhalt  railway  station.  The  train  was 
crowded  with  soldiers  hastening  to  the 
colors.  I  returned  one  snowy  morning 
eight  years  later.  As  I  emerged  from 
the  station,  I  had  the  impression  for 
just  a  moment  that  nothing  had 
changed,  that  the  world  had  stood  still 
for  eight  years.  The  same  tramcars 
bore  the  same  numbers ;  the  same  shops 
had  the  same  signs;  the  same  people 
were  hurrying  hither  and  thither  on  the 
same  errands. 

That  was  but  a  passing  impression. 
A  person  who  knew  the  old  Germany 
thoroughly  could  not  be  deceived.  The 
Germany  of  to-day  is  entirely  different. 
The  fagade  is  still  standing,  although 
fractured  and  unstable,  but  the  space 
behind  it  is  empty. 

That  is  the  contrast  I  am  about  to 
describe.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  blame 
or  to  extenuate.  I  propose  simply  to 
report. 

Every  nation  has  certain  essential, 
fundamental  traits  that  form  its  char- 
acter and,  in  a  way,  constitute  its  pur- 
pose of  existence.  A  nation  that  has 
lost  these  qualities  is  like  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savor. 

What  were  the  qualities  of  the  Ger- 
mans? They  were  not  preeminent  for 
individual  intelligence,  elegance  of 
manner,  or  imagination.  Their  virtues 
were  peculiarly  collective  virtues :  ener- 
gy, honesty,  and  above  all  esprit  de 
corps,  that  feeling  of  solidarity  that  can 
bestow  extraordinary  efficiency  upon  a 
group  of  comparatively  mediocre  indi- 


viduals. For  a  time,  Germany  pos- 
sessed these  collective  virtues  in  a  high- 
er degree  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  war  and  its  privations,  and 
above  all  military  defeat,  have  acted 
like  powerful  and  destructive  solvents 
upon  these  excellent  qualities.  Ger- 
many has  become  intensely  individual. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  living,  the 
instability  of  values  and  with  them 
of  moral  standards,  the  distress  be- 
gotten of  defeat  and  revolution  have 
made  every  German  the  competitor, 
the  adversary,  and  almost  the  enemy  of 
every  other  German.  We  encounter 
this  trait  in  domestic  politics,  where  it 
is  very  marked.  It  also  manifests  itself 
prominently  in  all  community  rela- 
tions. Enter  a  tramcar  or  a  bus  in  Ber- 
lin. You  will  see  people  elbow  others 
roughly  out  of  the  way,  even  wounded 
men  and  cripples.  Try  to  make  a  gen- 
eral appeal  to  a  group  of  Germans  on 
any  issue,  and  you  will  discover  no  col- 
lective reaction.  Every  man  goes  his 
own  way.  One  evening,  at  10  p.  m.,  the 
employees  of  the  street  railways  in  Ber- 
lin coolly  told  their  passengers  that 
they  were  going  on  strike  and  would 
run  into  the  barns  without  finishing 
their  routes.  There  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance, among  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  traveling  at 
that  hour,  where  the  passengers  on  a 
car  had  enough  solidarity  to  take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands,  and  to  insist 
that  the  motorman  and  conductor  car- 
ry them  to  their  destination.  These 
passengers  simply  got  out,  cursing  and 
protesting  like  a  lot  of  sheep.  Some  of 
them  found  themselves  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night  set  down  helplessly 
several  miles  from  their  homes. 

This  lack  of  solidarity,  so  striking  in 
such  a  nation,  carries  with  it  a  marked 
relaxation  of  moral  standards.  Before 
the  war,  Germany  was,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  a  country  of  honest  people. 
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You  might  be  cheated  anywhere,  but 
you  were  least  Hkely  to  be  cheated  in 
Germany.  To-day  quite  the  reverse  is 
true.  In  a  restaurant  you  must  count 
your  change  carefully.  In  a  hotel  you 
must  check  up  your  bill.  Moreover, 
nothing  has  a  fixed  price.  The  haphaz- 
ard fluctuations  of  the  currency  have 
been  fatal  to  precision  in  business 
transactions.  The  gap  between  a  per- 
son's income  and  the  cost  of  living 
varies  widely.  Honesty,  in  the  case  of 
most  men,  is  conditioned  by  a  certain 
stable  relation  between  temptations 
and  moral  convictions.  In  defeated 
Germany  this  relation  has  become  ex- 
tremely unstable;  moreover,  moral  con- 
victions have  been  undermined. 

The  only  moral  effort  of  which  Ger- 
many still  seems  capable  is  her  effort  to 
forget.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  es- 
pecially to  a  Frenchman,  the  German 
people  have  forgotten  the  war. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Germans  do 
not  admit  they  were  defeated.  That 
opinion  is  due  to  a  verbal  misunder- 
standing. The  truth  is  there  are  two 
ideas  in  Germany  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war:  the  first,  held  by  Radicals  and 
Socialists,  is  that  the  revolution  was  the 
result  of  military  defeat;  the  second, 
held  by  Conservatives  and  Reaction- 
aries, is  that  the  defeat  was  a  result  of 
the  revolution.  The  vital  point  is: 
Were  the  military  leaders  really  respon- 
sible for  the  revolution,  or  were  the 
SociaUsts  really  responsible  for  the 
defeat?  Neither  party  denies  that 
Germany  was  defeated;  that  fact  is 
too  evident  to  everyone  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

This  controversy  is  of  purely  domes- 
tic importance.  It  is  an  absurd  error  to 
imagine  that  it  plays  any  part  in  inter- 
national affairs.  No  German  disputes 
the  fact  that  his  country  was  beaten  in 
the  war.  The  price  of  bread,  the  weight 
of  taxes,  the  tramway  strike  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  too  obvious  reminders  of 


that  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
Germans  do  not  deny  their  defeat,  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  forget  it.  For 
them,  the  war  was  a  nightmare.  They 
look  back  to  it  as  an  era  of  privation, 
mortification,  and  disappointment,  cul- 
minating in  a  bitter  disillusionment,  — 
in  the  most  bitter  and  painful  disil- 
lusionment conceivable,  —  the  feeling 
that  all  their  suffering  was  in  vain,  was 
an  absolute  loss  without  any  compensa- 
tion. The  human  mind  naturally 
shrinks  from  dwelling  on  such  thoughts 
as  these.  Germans  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous eff'ort  to  forget  them.  That 
effort  has  succeeded.  To-day  oblivion 
has  come,  a  trifle  artificial,  affected,  and 
superficial,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  a 
sedative  oblivion. 

William  II  is  forgotten.  During  my 
entire  stay  in  Germany  I  did  not  once 
hear  his  name  mentioned.  Possibly  his 
memory  survives  in  some  hearts.  Here 
and  there  one  still  sees  his  bust  or 
statue;  for  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  less  iconoclastic  than  the  Ger- 
mans. The  big  marble  statue  of  Wil- 
liam I  still  adorns  the  great  Reichstag 
building.  The  countless  Hohenzollerns 
of  Siegesallee  are  still  intact.  The 
names  of  the  streets  have  not  been 
changed.  Even  the  butter  plates  in  the 
Hotel  Bristol  still  have  the  imperial 
eagle.  But  the  loyalty  of  a  nation  does 
not  consist  in  these  trifles.  It  is  a  vital 
sentiment.  That  sentiment  no  longer 
exists  in  Germany.  The  people  make 
fun  of  Ebert.  But  they  recognize  that  a 
man  does  not  need  to  be  born  on  a 
throne  to  sign  laws  and  ordinances.  To 
be  sure,  my  observations  were  confined 
principally  to  Berlin,  and  may  not  be 
equally  true  of  the  rural  districts.  In- 
deed, the  people  of  Berlin,  contrary  to 
the  popular  idea,  were  never  Loyalists. 
An  Alsatian  peasant,  who  fought 
throughout  the  war  with  a  Berlin  regi- 
ment, recently  said  to  me :  T  always  re- 
spected the  people  of  Berlin,  because 
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they  never  respected  their  officers  and 
officials.' 

The  war  has  been  forgotten  —  even 
its  victories  and  brighter  episodes. 
Listen  to  the  conversation  of  old  officers 
on  the  train  or  in  waiting-rooms  and 
hotels.  They  talk  of  the  weather,  of 
literature,  of  food,  of  the  state  of  ex- 
change, but  rarely,  indeed,  do  they 
dwell  upon  their  experiences  in  service. 

What  is  still  more  incredible,  Ger- 
many has  forgotten  her  dead.  I  do  not 
mean  that  families  have  forgotten  their 
individual  losses,  although  the  Germans 
were  never  inclined  to  dwell  upon  pri- 
vate grief  to  the  same  extent  as  many 
other  nations.  I  refer  to  organized  pub- 
lic reverence  and  respect  for  those  who 
fell  in  the  war.  I  made  an  automobile 
tour  of  several  hundred  miles  through 
Northern  Germany,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  saw  but  two  monuments  to 
fallen  soldiers.  How  many  would  I 
have  counted  in  France,  traveling  the 
same  distance?  At  a  trade-union  meet- 
ing I  was  told  that  Germany  had  an  ex- 
cess of  labor  to-day.  When  I  remarked 
in  astonishment:  'Your  war  losses?' 
the  reply  was:  *0h,  their  places  were 
filled  long  ago.' 

Germany's  ability  to  forget  is  un- 
bounded, and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
profoundest  causes  of  her  inability  to 
comprehend  France,  and  of  our  inabili- 
ty to  comprehend  her.  France  cherish- 
ed the  memory  of  1870  in  her  heart  for 
forty-four  years.  If  necessary,  she 
would  have  guarded  that  memory  for  a 
century.  And  Germany,  during  that 
whole  period,  knew  nothing  of  our  feel- 
ings. To-day  the  roles  are  reversed,  but 
the  situation  remains  the  same.  Ger- 
many has  forgotten  her  defeat  as  easily 
as  she  forgot  her  victory.  And  she  ut- 
terly fails  to  appreciate  the  rancor  that 
gnawed  all  these  years  at  the  heart  of 
France. 

Even  when  two  nations  meet  on  the 
same  sentimental  grounds  —  which  is 


not  true  of  France  and  Germany  —  it  is 
often  difficult  for  them  to  appreciate 
each  other's  motives.  The  reason  is 
very  simple.  Each  nation  is  absorbed  in 
its  domestic  policies,  while  it  views  the 
affairs  of  its  neighbor  from  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  policy.  Its  press  ex- 
plains the  fall  of  Venizelos,  the  return 
of  King  Constantine,  the  defeat  of  Wil- 
son, the  Fascisti  riots  in  Italy,  as  the  re- 
sult of  international  European  condi- 
tions —  or  at  least  as  the  result  of  facts 
and  conditions  familiar  to  the  people  of 
Europe  in  general.  Now  the  truth  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  Condi- 
tions and  motives  that  are  understood 
by  the  pubUc  of  other  countries  are 
never  the  cause  of  domestic  political 
crises.  Instead,  they  are  the  results  of 
such  crises,  and  often  the  merely  acci- 
dental results. 

The  Germans,  after  a  revolution  in- 
cited from  without,  and  undertaken 
against  their  wish  and  practically  with- 
out their  participation,  because  they 
were  misled  by  President  Wilson,  al- 
most immediately  became  absorbed 
again  in  their  domestic  controversies, 
which  were  tremendously  aggravated 
by  their  new  Government  and  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  their  country.  In 
spite  of  their  superficial  appearance  of 
moral  unity,  the  German  peoples  have 
always  been  profoundly  divided  among 
themselves.  Personal  rivalries,  masked 
but  not  suppressed  by  court  etiquette, 
were  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Imperial 
Administration.  Of  every  three  Cabi- 
net officers  there  were  always  two  who 
would  not  speak  to  each  other.  The 
quarrels  between  Tirpitz  and  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg  were  an  epic  in  their 
time.  The  situation  remains  the  same 
to-day.  Personal  controversies  occupy 
the  foreground  of  poUtical  discussion 
and  they  are  the  more  embittered  be- 
cause they  have  so  little  to  do  with 
general  poUcies  and  principles.  People 
abroad  fancy  that  Germany  is  hanging 
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with  bated  breath  upon  the  decision  re- 
garding Reparations.  A  tremendous  il- 
lusion !  The  Germans  are  mainly  inter- 
ested just  at  present  in  the  political 
duel  between  Rathenau  and  Stinnes. 

What  is  it  that  divides  these  two 
men,  both  of  them  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry, whom  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  be  firm  allies  instead  of  oppo- 
nents? It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain. 
Rathenau  is  a  Jew,  Stinnes  is  not. 
That  is  one  reason.  Rathenau,  being  a 
Jew,  is  a  man  of  imagination,  fond  of 
broad  views  and  general  ideas.  Stinnes, 
being  a  German,  has  no  use  for  any- 
thing but  hard  facts,  and  occupies 
himself  with  concrete  questions  as 
they  arise.  But  though  these  differ- 
ences may  explain  the  divergence,  and 
indeed  the  antipathy,  between  these 
two  men,  it  does  not  explain  the  pas- 
sionate interest  with  which  the  whole 
nation  follows  their  rivalry.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  illustrates  better  than 
this  incident  the  poverty  of  impressions 
and  preoccupations  that  characterizes 
Germany  to-day.  Personal  rivalries  are 
multiplied  and  aggravated  because 
great  men  are  lacking.  The  Imperial 
Government  used  up  many  able  states- 
men and  produced  very  few,  especially 
among  the  Radicals  and  the  parties  out 
of  power.  Furthermore,  the  Germans 
were  never  abundantly  endowed  with 
great  political  leaders.  Their  genius 
does  not  run  in  that  direction.  The  in- 
dividual is  as  a  rule  inferior  to  the  com- 
munity. But  individuals  govern,  par- 
ticularly under  a  parliamentary  regime; 
and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  entrusted  to  men  of 
mediocrity. 

If  parliamentary  rule  means  gov- 
ernment by  individual  leaders,  still 
more  does  it  mean  government  by 
parties.  And  right  here  Germany  is  at 
her  worst.  She  has  political  parties, 
some  of  which  are  powerful  and  well- 
organized.   Most  of  them  survived 


the  revolution  practically  unchanged. 
They  have  been  rechristened,  but  they 
retain  their  old  platforms  and  person- 
nel. The  only  party  of  importance  that 
owes  its  birth  to  the  war  and  revolu- 
tion, the  Independent  Socialists,  is  al- 
ready disintegrating. 

But  this  very  persistence  of  old  po- 
litical forms  betrays  the  weakness  of 
Germany's  parliamentary  regime.  The 
unintelligent  adoption  of  that  typically 
British  institution  by  practically  every 
nation  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  worst 
blunders  of  our  era,  and  has  caused  the 
domestic  crises  that  are  shaking  most 
European  Governments  to  their  foun- 
dation. 

It  was  a  happy  intuition  that  made 
William  II  so  determined  not  to  have 
parliamentary  rule  in  Germany.  For 
parliamentary  government,  or  what 
they  call  more  accurately  in  England, 
cabinet  government,  cannot  be  a  suc- 
cess except  where  there  is  a  majority  of 
one  opinion,  and  a  majority  of  one 
opinion  is  inconceivable  in  Germany. 

Why  inconceivable?  First  of  all,  be- 
cause Germany  consists  of  twenty  fed- 
eral states,  different  in  their  mentality 
and  their  history,  and  even  to-day  at 
heart  distinct  in  sympathies  and  ideas 
from  all  their  neighbors.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  they  are  secessionists.  In 
the  second  place,  Germany  consists  of  a 
Catholic  group  and  of  two  irreconcila- 
ble Protestant  groups.  Cabinet  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  means  a  Catholic 
ministry,  and  a  Catholic  ministry  in  a 
Protestant  country  can  never  be  a  gov- 
ernment by  a  majority. 

Since  there  is  never  a  majority  in 
Germany,  there  can  never  be  a  stable 
cabinet.  That  country  is  predestined 
to  have  a  coalition  government  em- 
bracing political  leaders  who  hate  each 
other.  This  means  that  Germany  is 
fated  to  have  constant  cabinet  crises, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of 
the  international  situation  relaxes  and 
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ceases  to  hold  together  the  poUtical 
structure,  there  is  danger  that  Ger- 
many will  fall  into  a  state  of  political 
deliquescence. 

Any  traveler  who  goes  about  Ger- 
many can  see  with  his  own  eyes  that 
the  factory  chimneys  are  pouring  forth 
clouds  of  smoke.  If  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  he  will  likewise  discover  a 
still  more  striking  symptom  of  pros- 
perity: all  the  people  are  employed. 
None  the  less,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Germany  is  in  the  worst  con- 
ceivable situation  economically.  Even 
a  superficial  study  will  demonstrate 
this  only  too  well. 

Upon  what  is  the  present  apparent 
prosperity  of  Germany  based?  The 
answer  is  very  simple:  the  fall  of  the 
mark.  Since  losing  her  merchant 
marine  and  most  of  her  raw  materials, 
Germany  has  no  intrinsic  economic 
advantage  over  her  competitors  that 
enables  her  to  defeat  them  in  equal 
combat,  as  she  could  before  the  war. 
However,  she  has  two  temporary  ad- 
vantages, both  of  which  are  due  to 
the  fall  of  the  mark. 

The  first  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  mark  declines 
faster  beyond  Germany's  frontiers  than 
at  home.  Wages  rise  more  slowly  than 
the  value  of  foreign  money  in  German 
money.  Consequently,  at  any  specified 
date,  German  workers  earn  less  than 
the  workers  of  other  countries.  The 
second  advantage  is  that  between  the 
date  when  German  manufacturers  buy 
their  raw  materials  and  the  date  when 
they  sell  the  finished  products  made 
from  those  materials,  the  value  of  the 
mark  has  fallen,  and  they  can  either 
pocket  the  difi'erence  or  share  it  with 
the  purchaser  of  their  wares. 

These  two  advantages  will  automati- 
cally cease  the  moment  that  the  mark 
stops  falling  and  German  exchange  be- 
comes stable.  When  that  occurs,  there 
will  RO  l9n;ger  be  an  artificial  margin 


between  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods;  and 
wages  will  tend  to  rise  to  par  with 
wages  in  other  countries.  Then  Ger- 
many will  no  longer  have  an  advantage 
in  the  world  market.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. She  will  be  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. 

Can  the  mark  continue  to  fall  for- 
ever? Evidently  not.  A  falling  stone 
finally  reaches  the  earth;  a  falling  ex- 
change must  some  day  touch  bottom. 
That  day,  whether  near  or  remote,  will 
inevitably  produce  a  fearful  economic 
convulsion  in  Germany. 

One  may  say  that  every  country  is 
suff'ering  from  an  economic  crisis.  That 
is  true.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
when  that  crisis  reaches  Germany,  it 
will  descend  upon  a  country  with  sadly 
weakened  resisting  powers.  It  will  find 
her  worn  out,  bereft  of  her  reserves, 
with  plants  and  equipment  that  have 
not  been  kept  up,  and  an  industrial  or- 
ganism that  has  been  overexploited. 
Germany  no  longer  saves,  because  no 
one  is  so  foolish  as  to  hoard  money  that 
loses  part  of  its  value  overnight.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  spend  what  you 
get,  even  in  extravagances.  That  is 
what  gives  Germany's  great  cities  their 
appearance  of  artificial  and  prodigal 
luxury. 

People  are  not  renewing  their  cloth- 
ing, because  prices  have  become  too 
high  for  the  purses  of  most  members  of 
the  working  and  middle  classes.  You 
see  people  wearing  old  clothes  that  are 
out  of  style;  and  what  appearance  there 
is  of  general  comfort  is  due  partly  to 
this  using-up  of  things  that  ordinarily 
would  be  discarded. 

Buildings  are  not  being  repaired,  be- 
cause, at  the  present  rentals,  the  owners 
cannot  get  enough  income  from  them  to 
keep  them  up.  While  the  average  cost 
of  living  has  risen  twentyfold,  rents 
were  artificially  kept  at  the  1914  rate 
until  recently,  when  they  were  in- 
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creased  by  100  per  cent.  This  means, 
in  practice,  that  rents  are  still  ten 
times  lower  than  before  the  war.  Real- 
estate  owners  have  been  expropriated, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants. 
More  than  two  thousand  owners  of  real 
estate  in  Berlin  are  being  supported  by 
charity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tenant 
who  had  a  lease  of  a  building  renting  for 
thirty  thousand  marks  was  able  to  sell 
his  lease  for  two  million  marks.  At  the 
present  time,  the  only  apartments  in 
the  market  are  furnished.  A  new  ten- 
ant buys  the  furniture.  A  government 
official,  transferred  to  Berlin  two  years 
ago,  registered  his  name  on  the  priority 
list  for  an  apartment.  To-day  there 
still  remain  more  than  two  hundred 
names  ahead  of  his  on  this  list.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  under  such 
conditions  houses  are  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  furniture  is  becoming 
dilapidated,  and  elevators  are  not 
running. 

A  still  more  serious  symptom  of  Ger- 
many's economic  ill-health  is  the  fact 
that  her  industrial  machinery  is  not  be- 
ing maintained  and  replaced.  In  writ- 
ing off  depreciation  to-day,  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  valued  at  twenty  times, 
or  in  certain  instances  forty  or  fifty 
times,  its  price  before  the  war.  Conse- 
quently, the  depreciation  account  over 
a  series  of  years  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  is  necessary  to  replace  these  ma- 
chines, and  they  have  to  be  kept  in  use 
whether  this  is  true  economy  or  not. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
indications  of  economic  distress.  The 
enumeration  might  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely. When  we  consider  what  a 
disaster  unemployment  is  proving  in  a 
country  as  sound  from  a  business, 
moral,  and  social  point  of  view  as 
Great  Britain,  we  hesitate  to  contem- 
plate what  unemployment  may  do  to  a 
ruined  and  exhausted  nation  like  Ger- 
yaemy,  with  no  reserves  of  physical  re^ 


sources,  liquid  capital,  and  moral  fibre. 

Are  there  remedies  or  palliatives  for 
this  situation?  Hardly.  One  of  two 
things  is  inevitable:  either  the  mark 
will  continue  to  fall  and  the  present  un- 
sound condition  of  business  will  keep 
growing  worse;  or  the  mark  will  cease 
to  fall,  exports  will  diminish,  and  unem- 
ployment will  ensue  with  all  its  attend- 
ant troubles. 

Would  a  moratorium  help  the  situa- 
tion? Such  a  measure  would  be  justi- 
fied only  if  there  were  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  it  would  better  condi- 
tions. But  if  a  moratorium  caused  the 
mark  to  rise,  it  might  precipitate  the 
very  catastrophe  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

Why  does  the  mark  continue  to  fall? 
Is  it  due  to  the  malicious  contrivance  of 
the  German  Government,  as  some  ar- 
gue? Not  at  all.  The  mark  falls  simply 
because  Germany  is  exporting  less  than 
she  imports,  and  therefore  must  buy 
foreign  bills  (1)  to  pay  for  her  surplus 
imports,  (2)  to  pay  on  the  Reparations 
account.  The  German  authorities  are 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  matter. 

Others  say  that  the  fall  of  the  mark  is 
the  natural  result  of  inflation.  That  is 
only  partly  true.  Inflation  is  the  result 
of  the  fall  of  the  mark.  If  we  needed 
further  proof  of  this,  we  should  have  it 
in  the  present  decline  of  the  mark,  just 
when  the  Reparations  Commission  is 
trying  to  check  inflation.  On  January 
13,  the  Commission  demanded  that  the 
Government  of  Germany  raise  the 
price  of  bread  and  coal,  increase  rail- 
way rates,  levy  new  taxes  sufficient  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  cease  to  issue 
new  bank-notes. 

In  an  efibrt  to  comply  with  this  in- 
junction, the  German  Government 
drafted  new  tax  laws  that  soon  met  in- 
vincible resistance  from  the  country. 
But  let  us  assume  that  the  plan  had 
succeeded;  what  would  have  been  the 
result? 

Last  year  Germany  paid  one  hun- 
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dred  and  six  billion  marks  in  taxes. 
Our  demand  was  that  this  sum  should 
be  increased  by  one  hundred  billion 
marks  additional.  It  was  estimated 
that  such  a  measure  would  balance  the 
budget.  Under  normal  conditions,  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  any  country  to 
double  taxes  at  a  single  stroke.  How 
could  it  be  done  in  Germany?  Merely 
because  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
do  not  bear  the  burden  of  them.  In  a 
country  where  the  value  of  money 
changes  overnight,  where  the  value  of 
goods  rises  every  day  or  so,  and  where 
the  normal  relation  between  cost  price 
and  selling  price  has  long  ceased  to 
exist,  it  is  mere  child's  play  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  shift  the  whole  tax  to  the 
consumer. 

Therefore  the  consumer  must  pay 
under  one  form  or  another  the  entire 
additional  burden,  including  the  higher 
price  of  bread,  coal,  railway  service, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  will  produce  a  rise  of 
wages  and  this  will  raise  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing again.  The  demand  for  a  circula- 
ting medium  will  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  wages  and  prices,  and  a  new  is- 
sue of  bank-notes  will  become  unavoid- 
able. Furthermore,  the  budget  that 
balanced  on  a  basis  of  existing  prices 
will  not  balance  on  a  basis  of  the  new 
prices.  The  Government,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  consumers,  will  have  to 
grant  its  employees  higher  salaries  and 
pay  more  for  everything  it  buys.  The 
mark  will  fall  as  a  result  of  the  new  in- 
flation, and  the  whole  process  will  start 
over  again.  Nothing  will  have  changed 
except  that  we  shall  have  run  around 
the  circle  once  more. 

This  proves  how  difficult  it  is  to  de- 
vise remedies  for  so  complicated  an 
evil.  It  proves  still  more  emphatically 
that  financial  remedies  will  not  heal 
economic  ills;  nor  will  purely  national 
remedies  cure  an  international  malady. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  scientific 


progress,  railways,  and  electricity  do 
not  safeguard  a  civilization.  Faiths  and 
moral  standards  are  also  essential. 
The  world  of  to-day  is  no  better  in- 
sured against  an  invasion  of  barbarism 
than  was  the  Roman  world.  Germany 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
truth.  For  a  whole  week  a  few  thou- 
sand railway  and  municipal  employees, 
whose  trade  interests  were  of  some  im- 
portance but  by  no  means  as  great  as 
their  power,  cut  off  Berlin  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  deprived  her  of  internal 
communication,  and  left  her  without 
light,  heat,  water,  or  telephones.  With 
the  thermometer  but  a  little  above 
zero,  women  formed  large  queues  upon 
the  sidewalk  to  obtain  water  from  pub- 
lic wells.  Shops  closed  at  half-past 
three,  and  after  four  o'clock  the  city 
was  wrapped  in  darkness  and  in  si- 
lence. At  such  a  time,  our  scientific 
and  technical  progress  seemed  of  little 
account.  A  city  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
equipped  according  to  the  demands  and 
possibilities  of  that  day,  would  have 
been  in  a  much  more  favorable  situa- 
tion to  deal  with  a  crisis  like  this  than 
is  a  modern  city. 

This  is  so  true,  that  Germany,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity,  is  evolving 
technically  and  mechanically  in  a  retro- 
grade direction.  The  highly  complex 
organization  of  our  public  services  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  new  con- 
quest of  civilization.  Strictly  speaking, 
these  services  have  rendered  the  great 
modern  metropolis  possible.  When  we 
go  back  from  supplying  our  needs  and 
comforts  collectively  on  a  community 
basis  to  supplying  them  individually, 
that  is  retrogression. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  occur- 
ring in  Germany  as  a  result  of  strikes 
and  other  labor  troubles.  Most  of  the 
large  hotels  and  shops  of  Berlin  have  in- 
stalled their  own  light  and  water  serv- 
ice. They  have  their  own  electric  plants 
and  pumping  systems.  It  is  a  curious 
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fact  that  the  strikers  complained  bit- 
terly because  the  Government  had  not 
taken  the  same  precaution  in  the  case 
of  hospitals.  The  labor  unions  thus 
tried  to  shift  from  their  own  shoulders 
to  those  of  the  authorities  responsibil- 
ity for  the  numerous  deaths  in  public 
institutions  due  to  the  strike.  And,  in 
fact,  measures  have  already  been  taken 
to  provide  the  hospitals  henceforth 
with  an  independent  water  and  electric 
service. 

Does  this  imply  that  Western  civili- 
zation, of  which  we  all  are  a  part,  is  en- 
dangered by  the  decadence  of  Germany 
alone?  It  would  be  bold  to  venture 
this  generalization  from  a  single  symp- 
tom. But  we  may  conclude  with  confi- 
dence that  when  the  public  morale  of  a 
country  goes  to  pieces,  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  material  civilization  will  not 
preserve  that  country. 

Consequently,  the  German  problem 
is  a  moral  problem.  That  is  what 
makes  it  so  serious.  The  moral  collapse 
in  Germany  need  come  as  no  surprise  to 
men  who  knew  that  nation.  The  way 
was  being  prepared  for  it  long  in  ad- 
vance. The  people  are  still  paying  the 
penalty  for  their  victory  of  1870.  The 
war  of  1870  destroyed  the  moral  tradi- 
tions not  only  of  the  Germans  as  a 
people  but  also  of  the  Germans  individ- 
ually. That  ancient  land  acquired  arti- 
ficially the  mentality  of  a  new  country. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  call  it  an 
American  mentality,  for  America  as- 


similates and  educates  her  immigrants, 
while  Germany  ceased  to  educate  —  in 
a  proper  moral  sense  —  her  children. 

This  mentality  explains  the  war  of 
1914  and  made  it  possible.  The  Ger- 
mans do  not  understand  you  when  you 
tell  them  that  they  desired  the  war; 
because  they  did  not  wish  it  as  individ- 
uals, and  an  honest  study  of  their  own 
hearts  shows  them  that  fact.  All  the 
confessions  that  certain  Germans  may 
make,  pointing  the  finger  of  reproba- 
tion at  their  fellow  Germans,  prove 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  But  the  Ger- 
mans understand  when  you  tell  them 
that  in  1914  their  Government,  and 
their  Government  alone,  had  the  power 
to  prevent  a  war,  and  that  it  failed 
to  do  so.  They  know  that  this  is  true, 
and  that  this  off'ense  weighs  heavily 
against  them  in  the  scales  of  history. 

Their  parvenu  mentality,  the  fact 
that  their  heads  were  turned  by  their 
wealth  and  success,  explains  why  the 
war  was  possible.  It  also  explains  the 
effect  produced  by  Germany's  defeat. 
When  the  Germans  listened  to  Wilson's 
preaching,  witnessed  the  flight  of 
William  II,  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  endure  economic  misery  and 
moral  humiliation,  their  souls  were 
empty  and  their  spirits  were  without 
the  power  to  resist. 

This  process  of  disintegration  is  just 
beginning.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance —  for  Germany  remains  the  heart 
of  Europe  —  to  know  how  far  it  will  go. 
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ERCOLE  BARSANTI'S  LETTER 

BY  LAURA  DANIEL-LEUGYEL 

From  Pester  Lloyd,  March  28 
(Budapest  German-Hungarian  Daily) 


Florence,  June^  1492. 
You  already  know  at  Venice  the 
misfortunes  that  have  visited  our  un- 
happy city  since  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  I  must  first  tell  you  that 
Lorenzo's  son  is  a  weak  man,  who 
commands  little  respect.  Messer  Piero 
has  inherited  naught  of  his  father's 
imposing  personality,  will  power,  suave 
tact,  and  dominating  intellect.  He 
possesses  none  of  those  qualities  that 
made  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  a  great 
man,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  his  flat- 
terers and  S3^cophants,  but  also  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Piero  utterly  lacks 
the  great  Lorenzo's  uncanny  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  his  consistent  and 
logical  grasp  of  affairs,  his  skill  in 
making  the  ability,  the  power,  the 
vanity,  the  ambition,  the  self-sacrifice, 
and  even  the  baseness  of  men  serve  his 
own  ends  and  purposes.  Piero  does 
not  know  how  to  employ  even  the  men 
whom  the  Magnificent  chose  and 
trained  to  serve  him.  But  more  of  this 
later. 

Just  now  I  wish  to  write  rather  about 
Lorenzo  himself;  for  he  is  still  more 
alive,  more  among  us,  more  the  master 
of  Florence,  than  is  Piero,  his  son  and 
heir. 

I  am  really  curious  to  know  one 
thing.  Did  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who 
could  recognize  instantaneously  and 
unerringly  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
and  virtues  of  men,  and  make  these  his 
tools  —  did  Lord  Lorenzo  really  im- 


agine that  his  son  was  the  kind  of 
person  that  every  sane  man  knows  him 
to  be?  Did  he  recognize  that  his  son 
was  a  commonplace,  ordinary  indi- 
vidual, of  no  intellectual  weight,  whose 
capriciousness,  moodiness,  and  unstead- 
iness of  purpose  would  forbid  his  en- 
joying the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
family,  were  he  merely  the  head  of  a 
bourgeois  household?  Not  only  will 
Florence  play  fast  and  loose  with 
Messer  Piero,  not  only  will  his  follow- 
ers and  underlings  make  light  of  him, 
but  if  he  were  a  simple  mechanic  his 
wife  would  deceive  him,  and  his  chil- 
dren would  despise  him.  No  cure 
exists  for  these  defects.  There  are 
men  we  cannot  respect,  no  matter  how 
honestly  we  desire  to  do  so. 

But  Florence  does  not  cherish  that 
desire.  She  was  compelled  to  do 
obeisance  to  the  powerful  will  and  intel- 
lectual preeminence  of  the  Magnificent; 
yet  at  the  same  time  her  people  thronged 
eagerly  and  reverently  to  the  Church 
of  the  Fathers  of  Saint  Mark,  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  and  admonitions  of 
Savonarola. 

You  must  still  recall,  my  friend,  the 
first  sermon  that  Friar  Girolamo 
preached  in  that  church.  We  stood  in 
Saint  Mark's  side  by  side  that  hot 
August  day.  Brother  Girolamo  took 
his  text  from  the  book  of  Revelation. 
The  throng  that  packed  the  edifice 
thrilled  with  emotion.  Men  listened 
with  their  heads  bowed  on  their  breasts 
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and  pallor  on  their  cheeks  and  women 
almost  fainted,  when  the  Brother  spoke 
of  God's  judgment  about  to  be  visited 
upon  Italy,  and  of  the  fall  of  Florence. 

My  friend,  do  you  still  remember 
Savonarola's  countenance?  Those  fea- 
tures cramped  and  furrowed  by  the 
tortures  of  supernatural  torment?  Do 
you  remember  how  he  described  Italy 
in  her  rags,  in  her  clotted  blood,  dis- 
graced and  pillaged?  Do  you  still  recall 
the  remarkable  expression  of  his  eyes, 
the  bitter  twitching  of  his  lips,  the 
wrinkles  on  his  brow?  And  his  face, 
my  friend?  That  face  that  clutched 
the  soul  of  Florence,  enchained  it,  and 
led  it  away  a  willing  prisoner?  As  we 
were  leaving  the  church  you  said  to 
me:  — 

*And  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
brought  this  monk  to  Florence!' 

Yes,  that  he  did.  This  is  his  sole 
incomprehensible  and  inexplicable  act. 
Presumably  Lord  Lorenzo  himself  did 
not  foresee  its  consequences.  In  any 
case,  it  was  already  done.  The  wisest, 
shrewdest,  most  inflexible  of  men,  the 
man  who  knew  his  fellows  best  and 
was  unequaled  in  making  them  serve 
his  designs,  committed  this  blunder  — 
a  blunder  of  which  the  simplest  man, 
endowed  with  ordinary  common  sense, 
would  never  have  been  guilty.  The 
Magnificent  brought  his  mortal  enemy, 
the  fated  destroyer  of  his  House,  to 
Florence. 

Nay,  more.  He  labored  long  and 
zealously  to  persuade  Friar  Girolamo 
to  come  to  Florence.  To  Florence,  to 
the  very  cloister  that  his  grandfather 
Cosimo  had  founded,  and  toward  which 
he  himself  up  to  his  very  death  showed 
unbounded  generosity  and  devotion! 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  pon- 
dered to  myself,  what  could  have  in- 
duced Lord  Lorenzo  to  summon  this 
fated  destroyer  of  his  House  to  this  city. 
Did  he  in  truth  conceive  the  prophet 
as  nothing  more  than  an  eloquent 


preacher,  who  would  add  to  the  fame 
and  glory  of  Saint  Mark's?  Did  he 
covet  him  merely  as  one  more  jewel 
shining  in  his  brilliant  Court,  like  the 
other  famous  men  with  whom  he  sur- 
rounded himself,  whom  he  let  burn 
incense  to  him,  and  with  whom  he 
adorned  Florence,  his  palace,  and  his 
retinue?  Did  he  think  he  was  a  man 
like  Angelo  Poliziano,  who  would  glorify 
the  Magnificent  in  his  writings,  extol 
him  in  his  verses,  and  educate  his 
children?  Or  did  he  merely  consider 
him  in  the  same  class  with  that  odd, 
awkward  Buonarroti  with  the  crooked 
nose,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  gifted 
man  and  an  extraordinarily  brilliant 
carver  of  marble?  Or  did  Lord  Lorenzo 
think  this  Savonarola  was  in  the  same 
class  with  tall  Granacci,  who  painted 
the  decorations  for  his  feasts  and  pro- 
cessions; or  with  that  unpredictable 
Leonardo,  to  whom  he  kept  writing 
letters  trying  to  tempt  him  back  to  his 
Court?  Just  try  to  fancy  Brother 
Girolamo  as  an  ornament  of  the  Court 
of  the  Medici !  How  could  the  Magnifi- 
cent have  made  such  a  tremendous 
blunder?  He  certainly  had  seen  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  man;  he 
certainly  had  heard  him  preach;  he 
must  have  known  that  Savonarola  was 
the  most  dangerous,  the  only  danger- 
ous man  in  Italy,  because  he  is  the  only 
man  who  honestly  believes  the  things 
he  says  and  preaches  and  teaches.  Lo- 
renzo certainly  knew  all  that.  Lorenzo, 
whose  eye  always  pierced  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  who  weighed  so  accurately 
every  force  and  influence,  failed  to  per- 
ceive in  the  words  of  this  monk  the 
mighty  force  of  faith  and  conviction 
which  builds  new  worlds  and  hurls 
old  worlds  to  ruin! 

Whoever  has  listened  to  Brother 
Girolamo  already  knows  that  when,  in 
1490,  the  invitation  of  the  Magnificent 
brought  him  to  Florence,  it  brought, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fatal  eclipse  of 
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the  glory  of  the  Medicis.  Did  not  all 
of  us  see  at  once  that  this  man's  pas- 
sionate love  of  liberty  was  a  living,  eter- 
nal faith,  a  religion  that  he  never  would 
betray  or  desert?  Did  we  not  feel  that 
he  would  let  himself  be  torn  to  pieces, 
rent  limb  from  limb,  rather  than  fail 
to  bear  witness,  in  all  times  and  places, 
to  the  faith  that  filled  his  soul?  Were 
we  not  immediately  aware  that  he 
would  make  converts  for  freedom  and 
independence  wherever  he  was  and  at 
every  opportunity,  and  that  he  would 
teach  these  converts  to  hate,  scorn, 
and  pursue  with  unappeasable  ven- 
geance, every  form  of  tyranny? 

Yet  Lorenzo  did  not  see  the  flame 
that  was  to  set  his  whole  world  ablaze. 
He  considered  Brother  Girolamo  an 
able  speaker,  a  pious,  God-fearing, 
virtuous  priest,  who  would  use  the 
pulpit  of  Saint  Mark's  to  exhort  the 
people  to  live  a  better  life,  and  to  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  upon  eternal 
salvation.  Surely  the  Magnificent  never 
dreamed  for  a  moment  that  this  monk 
would  become  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Florence. 

Beyond  question  his  error  was  due  to 
the  envy  of  the  gods.  The  envy  of  the 
gods  blinded  for  a  moment  Lorenzo's 
eagle  eyes.  The  gods  will  not  tolerate 
too  great  gifts  of  fortune  in  a  mortal, 
and  therefore  decree  that  we  shall 
bring  our  fate  upon  our  own  heads. 

So  Savonarola  came  to  Florence  at 
Lorenzo's  bidding. 

The  rest  we  already  know.  In  his 
first  sermon  he  won  undisputed  mas- 
tery over  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 
Then  Lorenzo  recognized  the  peril  that 
threatened  hi3  power  and  his  House. 
Should  he  imprison  him,  or  otherwise 
make  him  harmless?  Lord  Lorenzo 
never  considered  this  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. He  knew  only  too  well  that  an 
imprisoned  or  executed  Savonarola 
would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
Savonarola    living    and    at  liberty. 


thundering  from  the  pulpit  of  Saint 
Mark's  against  him  and  his  tyranny. 
And  if  he  perchance  secretly  cherished 
the  hope  of  eventually  liberating  him- 
self from  Friar  Girolamo,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  his  successor  could  not 
do  so.  The  Magnificent  began  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Savonarola,  and  here 
again  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
fatal  blindness  with  which  the  gods 
darkened  his  eyes.  What  could  he 
offer  in  these  negotiations?  Flattery? 
Fair  words?  Brother  Girolamo  did  not 
hear  them,  did  not  understand  them. 
Gifts?  Distinction?  What  can  you 
give  a  man  who  carries  the  living, 
eternal  Deity  in  his  breast  —  a  man 
who  is  a  living  torch  of  life  and  faith 
and  liberty? 

So  the  Magnificent  must  have  known 
that  he  was  poorer  than  a  beggar 
when  it  came  to  dealing  with  Brother 
Girolamo.  And  we  must  add  to  this 
Savonarola's  extraordinary  business 
ability.  I  never  would  have  believed 
that  an  unworldly  monk,  so  unversed 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  could  be 
so  shrewd  in  handling  men.  The  souls 
that  he  once  clutched  in  his  iron  grasp 
he  never  again  let  loose. 

An  open  break  occurred  between 
Lorenzo  and  the  Friar  when  Savonarola 
became  Prior  of  the  Cloister  of  Saint 
Mark's.  The  priest  knew  that  the  new 
Prior  of  Saint  Mark's  was  customarily 
expected  to  pay  a  formal  call  of  respect 
upon  the  patron  lord,  the  Medici. 
Savonarola  neglected  to  do  this.  He 
did  not  seek  an  audience  with  the  Mag- 
nificent; and  when  he  was  urged  to  do 
so  he  replied  that  such  a  ceremony  was 
a  foolish,  worldly  observance,  unbefit- 
ting a  Prior,  and  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  it. 

Lorenzo's  whole  Court  fell  into  a 
fury  over  this  unheard-of  insult.  But 
the  Magnificent  merely  smiled,  and 
said:  *You  see,  a  pleasant  stranger 
dwells  in  my  house  and  finds  himself, 
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as  I  observe,  very  comfortable  there; 
nevertheless,  he  will  not  condescend 
to  extend  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting 
to  me.* 

Lord  Lorenzo  was  right,  if  he  meant 
that  his  grandfather  Cosimo  had  built 
the  Cloister  of  Saint  Mark.  But 
Brother  Girolamo  was  still  more  right 
in  refusing  to  consider  that  fact,  and 
insisting  that  the  Cloister  was  not  the 
House  of  the  Medici,  but  a  holy  and 
consecrated  tabernacle  of  God. 

Messer  Lorenzo  perceived  that  he 
had  a  redoubtable  opponent,  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  not  lose  his  temper. 
He  attended  regularly  the  services 
held  by  the  monk,  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  his  sermons.  Not  a  line  of  his 
countenance  changed  when  Brother 
Girolamo  thundered  against  the  tyrant 
who  held  Florence  under  his  yoke; 
when  he  spoke  of  the  liberation  of  the 
city,  of  the  coming  barbarian  invasion, 
of  the  setting  of  the  sun  of  the  Medici. 

When  Lord  Lorenzo's  courtiers  urged 
him  to  take  stern  measures  with  the 
monk,  the  Magnificent  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said:  *  Brother  Giro- 
lamo feels  it  his  duty  to  watch  over  the 
health  of  our  souls,  and  if  he  considers 
this  the  best  way  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  it  is  not  for  us  to  oppose  him.' 

These  were  the  words  of  Lord  Lo- 
renzo. And  Savonarola  was  free  to 
preach  to  the  world  that  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  with  all  his  power  and  great- 
ness, was  a  godless  heathen  who  had 
robbed  Florence  of  her  freedom,  and 
ruined  public  morals;  and  that  he  and 
his  House  had  merely  brought  a  curse 
upon  the  city. 

Thereupon  Lord  Lorenzo  appealed 
to  the  famous  pulpit  orator.  Friar 
Mariano  de  Genezzano,  to  enter  the 
lists  against  Brother  Girolamo.  The 
latter  accepted  that  honorable  com- 
mission, for  he  was  glad  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Magnificent,  and  he  hated 
Savonarola. 


Then  we  recognized  for  the  first  time 
what  a  vast  difference  there  is  between 
a  skillful  orator  and  a  God-inspired 
prophet.  Friar  Mariano  preached  to 
empty  churches;  Savonarola's  power 
over  the  consciences  of  Florence  was 
unlimited.  By  this  time  the  health  of 
the  Magnificent  was  already  failing. 
But  what  of  Lord  Piero?  How  could 
he  hold  his  own  if  the  great  Lorenzo 
himself  had  been  defeated?  Lord  Lo- 
renzo lay  on  his  deathbed. 

Then  a  remarkable  incident  occurred, 
and  it  is  especially  the  purpose  of  my 
letter  to  tell  you  of  this.  I  heard  it  from 
a  man  whom  an  accident  made  a  wit- 
ness of  that  unprecedented  and  inter- 
esting episode. 

All  the  world  knew  that  the  days  of 
the  Magnificent  were  numbered.  He 
himself  felt  that  his  last  hour  was  draw- 
ing near.  After  he  had  taken  all  the 
measures  that  were  called  for  in  regard 
to  the  government  and  his  own  suc- 
cessor, and  had  set  his  house  in  order, 
he  refused  to  discuss  longer  the  aff*airs 
of  this  world,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  his  eternal  welfare  and  to 
the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 
Then,  feeling  an  imperative  need  for 
the  Sacrament  and  absolution,  he  sent 
for  Brother  Girolamo.  And  he  said, 
in  the  presence  of  Messer  Alfonso 
Strozzi,  why  he  did  so:  *  Savonarola  is 
the  only  honest  priest  in  all  Italy.  I 
wish  to  receive  absolution  from  his 
hands.' 

Friar  Girolamo  came  at  once.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  his  feet  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Medici.  The  confession  lasted  a 
long  time;  his  strength  deserted  Lord 
Lorenzo,  and  he  fainted.  We  hastened 
to  his  assistance. 

Savonarola  stood  there  motionless, 
with  a  thoughtful  countenance,  while 
the  physician  busied  himself  about  the 
Magnificent.  When  Lord  Lorenzo 
again  opened  his  eyes,  he  made  a  mo- 
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tion  to  show  that  he  wished  to  be  left 
alone  again  with  Brother  Girolamo. 

Alfonso  Strozzi,  however,  remained 
behind  a  portiere,  because  he  feared 
that  Lord  Lorenzo  might  faint  again 
and  because,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he 
fancied  that,  now  the  confession  was 
over,  only  the  absolution  remained  to 
be  given.  That  was  the  case.  When 
Lorenzo  fainted  he  had  already  com- 
pleted the  enumeration  of  his  sins,  and 
it  was  the  monk's  turn  to  speak. 
Messer  Alphonso  heard  his  far-carrying 
voice  distinctly :  — 

*  There  are  three  things  that  I  ask 
of  thee  before  I  can  let  thee  go  thy  way 
absolved  of  thy  sins.  Answer  me.  Dost 
thou  believe  in  the  eternal  mercy  of  the 
living  God  ? ' 

Thereupon  Lord  Lorenzo  raised  him- 
self on  his  knees,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  humbly  bowing  his  head 
repeated  the  Credo. 

*My  second  demand  is  that  thou 
shalt  return  and  make  good  all  that 
thou  hast  gained  by  deception  and 
intrigue,  or  taken  wrongly  by  violence 
from  thy  fellow  men.' 

Lorenzo  lifted  his  hand  to  swear,  and 
in  a  low  but  firm  voice  said,  *That  I 
pledge  myself  to  do.' 

*  Third,  I  demand  of  thee  that  thou 
restore  to  Florence  her  liberty.' 

At  these  words,  Messer  Lorenzo's 
head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow.  He 
made  no  reply.  He  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wall,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
urging  and  appeals  of  the  monk  re- 
mained in  that  attitude.  Savonarola 
stood  with  him  half  an  hour,  urging, 
appealing,  threatening  —  but  in  vain. 
Lord  Lorenzo  remained  silent  and 
motionless.  Then  Friar  Girolamo  de- 
parted, and  two  hours  later  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  died  —  without  abso- 
lution. He  did  not  have  another  priest 
summoned. 

Is  that  not  terrible?  The  death  of  the 
great  Medici;  but  perhaps  still  more 


the  unrelenting  sternness  of  the  monk- 
You  know,  my  friend,  that  I  am  no 
partisan  of  the  Medici.  I  honor  Lord 
Lorenzo  for  his  great,  his  almost  super- 
human, qualities;  but  I  regard  his  suc- 
cessor with  intense  dislike,  verging  on 
contempt  and  hatred.  At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  that  Brother  Girolamo  has 
sinned  against  mercy,  and  especially 
against  justice;  for  he  demanded  some- 
thing of  the  Magnificent  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to 
grant. 

A  man  may  rob  a  people  of  their 
liberty,  as  the  Medici  robbed  our  un- 
happy Florence,  but  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  return  what  he  has  stolen. 
Only  the  people  themselves  can  take 
back  their  liberty,  if  they  have  the 
power  to  do  so.  And,  I  may  add,  if 
they  really  deserve  it.  Otherwise  it  is 
all  in  vain. 

The  Magnificent  knew  this  when  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  hopeless  and 
unshriven,  submerged  in  the  ocean  of 
his  sins.  Therefore  may  our  Lord  and 
Master  have  mercy  on  him. 

How  incomparably  greater  was  this 
man  than  the  son  who  bears  his  name 
and  inherits  his  position! 

Scarcely  three  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  funeral,  and  Lord  Piero  is 
already  planning  a  great  celebration. 
It  has  snowed  in  Florence,  and  that 
rare  event  must  be  commemorated 
with  appropriate  rejoicing. 

While  Brother  Girolamo  prophesies 
in  Saint  Mark's  a  barbarian  invasion, 
Messer  Piero  commissions  Buonarroti 
to  carve  him  snow  statues!  You  know 
whom  I  mean  —  that  little  Michelan- 
gelo, with  the  crooked  nose,  who  made 
those  wonderful  marble  decorations  for 
the  garden  of  the  Magnificent.  The  lit- 
tle episode  I  mention  is  ridiculous ;  but 
it  is  typical  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  He  has 
commanded  the  artist  who  adorned 
the  palace  of  Lord  Lorenzo  with  noble 
creations  of  white  and  eternal  marble, 
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to  model  snow  figures  that  will  melt  to 
water  within  a  week. 

This  silly  episode  sufficiently  charac- 
terizes the  father  and  the  son.  Lord 
Lorenzo  made  art  a  servant  to  his 
princely  pomp.  Piero,  the  son,  makes 
art  a  servant  to  childish  caprice.  I  find 
little  entertainment  in  the  incident. 
The  heavens  are  darkening  above  us. 
If  Brother  Girolamo  is  right,  we  shall 
soon  have  the  barbarians  at  our  gates. 
And  the  monk  imagines  that  these 
French  will  liberate  Italy  from  her 
tyrants!  That  may  be;  but  they  will 
remain  in  the  seats  of  the  tyrants. 

What  I  am  telling  you  of  Florence, 
my  friend,  applies  to  all  Italy.  A  man 
can  be  free  only  by  his  own  acts.  Alas 
for  him  who  hopes  for  liberty  from 
foreign  barbarians,  who  will  pillage 
Italy,  drench  her  with  blood,  and  heap 
her  with  infamy.  We  are  told  that  new 
life  will  spring  from  the  ruins.  But  I 
have  no  faith  in  that. 

Our  people  are  actually  longing  for 


the  arrival  of  the  French.  Friar  Giro- 
lamo's  preaching  has  made  them  eager 
to  be  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Medici  at  any  cost.  They  hate  the 
French,  and  Charles  VIII,  far  less 
than  they  do  Lord  Piero  and  his  mer- 
cenaries. 

Only  one  of  my  friends,  Messer 
Niccolo  Machiavelli,  shares  to  some 
extent  these  doubts  of  mine.  That 
man,  in  the  midst  of  private  cares  and 
physical  suffering,  dreams  of  a  united 
Italy,  to  be  created,  if  necessary,  with 
the  aid  of  the  barbarians. 

Personally,  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  regret  Lorenzo's  death,  or  to  rejoice 
over  the  decline  of  the  Medici  — 
whether  the  day  when  Friar  Girolamo 
first  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Saint 
Mark's  is  a  day  to  be  cursed  or  to  be 
blessed. 

Write  me,  dear  friend,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  pleasanter  things  than 
these  distressing  thoughts  with  which, 
I  fear,  I  have  disturbed  your  pleasures. 


MEXICO  AND  PETROLEUM 


BY  A  MEXICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


From  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  2 
(Radical-Liberal  Pho-Rathenau  Dailt) 


Sentiment  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fight  between  American  oil 
companies  and  Mexico's  Revolutionary 
Government.  The  revolutionists  were 
saturated  with  hatred  of  foreigners. 
Porfirio  Diaz  is  supposed  to  have  used 
their  aid  to  exploit  Mexico,  and  to 
keep  her  people  in  ignorance  and 
poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pride 
of  the  Americans  was  touched  to  the 


quick  at  finding  themselves  and  their 
investments  in  the  power  of  ignorant 
Mexican  politicians,  whose  acts  and 
policies  were  irresponsible,  unpre- 
dictable, and  contradictory.  They 
felt  that  they  had  created  Mexico's 
petroleum  industry,  forgetting  some- 
times that  Englishmen  and  other 
Europeans  had  also  contributed  to 
that  development.  They  had  trans- 
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formed  Tampico  from  an  insignificant 
town  of  three  thousand  people  into  the 
most  important  seaport  of  Mexico, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  sixty 
thousand.  Such  an  achievement  stands 
in  the  eyes  of  Americans,  with  their  un- 
questioning faith  in  the  absolute  value 
of  technical  progress,  for  something 
more  than  mere  money-making.  They 
defended  the  autonomy  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  part  for  sentimental 
reasons.  They  conceived  themselves 
pioneers  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Mexicans  often  argue,  with  great 
vehemence,  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, in  spite  of  fiscal  measures  af- 
fecting it,  enjoys  more  privileges  in  their 
country  than  in  the  United  States. 
That  may  be  true.  But  that  does  not 
affect  the  attitude  of  the  oil  magnates, 
who  would  readily  pay  taxes  and  show 
respect  to  a  *  civilized  Government* 
that  they  refuse  to  *  inferior'  Mexican 
politicians.  The  result  is  that  Amer- 
ican oil  men  have  labored  long  and  per- 
sistently for  armed  intervention. 

Mexico's  petroleum  wealth  was  dis- 
covered about  twenty  years  ago. 
Porfirio  Diaz  favored  the  new  industry, 
and  in  1901  promulgated  a  petroleum 
law,  providing  among  other  things  that 
no  tax  except  the  universal  Stamp  Tax 
should  be  levied  upon  the  wells  for  ten 
years,  and  that  no  export  duty  should 
be  collected  upon  their  product.  The 
petroleum  companies  were  placed  under 
the  ley  de  fomento  de  la  Industrial 
which  provided  in  general  that  a  man 
receiving  a  petroleum  concession  must 
spend  a  specified  sum  in  developing  his 
property,  and  should  enjoy  for  a 
limited  period  freedom  from  taxation 
and  the  right  to  import  machinery  and 
supplies  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  The  in- 
dustry grew  rapidly.  During  the  last 
few  years  it  has  made  such  unprec- 
edented progress  that  Mexico  now 
ranks  second  among  petroleum-pro- 
ducing countries. 


Rumor  has  it  that  American  oil 
companies  supported  Madero's  rev- 
olution in  1910,  because  they  resented 
the  preference  that  Porfirio  Diaz  had 
shown  for  Lord  Cowdray's  English 
company.  How  far  this  may  be  true 
remains  undetermined.  It  is  certain 
that  these  companies  did  not  oppose 
Madero.  In  1913  Huerta  became 
President,  and  Madero  was  assassi- 
nated. Huerta  secured  the  support  of 
England  and  France,  where  he  obtained 
a  loan  of  sixty  million  dollars.  The 
United  States,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  him  as  President,  and  in  1913 
seized  Vera  Cruz. 

The  following  year  Huerta  was 
forced  to  resign.  A  period  of  bitter 
civil  war  ensued.  Eventually  Car- 
ranza  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  For  a  time  Villa,  the  most 
powerful  revolutionary  leader  in  North- 
ern Mexico,  had  been  the  candidate  of 
the  White  House  for  this  office.  But 
Wilson  finally  threw  him  over,  and 
even  ordered  a  punitive  expedition 
against  him,  in  1916-1917,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  occupation  of  Chihuahua. 
Villa,  though  a  bandit,  was  a  man  of 
action.  He  was  a  self-made  leader  who 
had  worked  up  from  small  beginnings. 
He  fought,  robbed,  and  murdered  un- 
disturbed by  any  qualms  of  conscience, 
with  the  sole  and  easily  comprehensible 
object  of  furthering  his  own  fortune. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  conquering 
Mexico,  but  he  was  not  himself  de- 
feated. Finally  the  Government 
bought  his  support  by  granting  him  a 
large  estate  in  Durango,  together  with 
a  pension  and  a  bodyguard. 

Carranza  was  controlled  by  the 
Intellectuals.  He  called  his  army 
*ejercito  constitutionalista,'  and  he  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion that  was  a  wonderful  mixture  of  in- 
dividualism, socialism,  and  nationalism. 

The  American  petroleum  magnates 
endorsed  the  policy  of  the  White 
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House  toward  Madero  and  Huerta;  but 
they  disagreed  with  Wilson's  poHcy 
toward  Carranza.  Wilson's  seizure  of 
Vera  Cruz  conflicted  with  their  plans. 
When  the  revolution  started  in  the 
north,  they  begged  Washington  for 
protection,  and  were  told  that  the 
Government  could  not  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
state  so  long  as  material  interests 
alone  were  at  stake.  Instead  of  occu- 
pying Tampico,  as  the  oil  men  hoped, 
the  United  States  occupied  Vera  Cruz, 
and  thus  placed  its  citizens  at  Tampico 
in  a  most  critical  situation. 

Thereupon  the  petroleum  lords 
struck  out  on  an  independent  policy. 
They  felt  that  Wilson  had  deserted 
them.  Carranza's  socialism  boded  them 
no  good;  so  they  founded  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  by  subventioning 
the  revolutionary  General  Pelaez.  The 
Mexican  Government  never  dared 
seriously  to  attack  this  leader.  His 
independent  dominion  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end  through  compro- 
mises by  President  Obregon.  Never- 
theless, the  petroleum  leaders  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  Carranza's  Ad- 
ministration, after  the  United  States 
authorities  had  done  so,  and  its  juris- 
diction was  established  throughout 
most  of  the  Republic.  Carranza  looked 
to  the  petroleum  companies  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
hostile  to  the  oil  men,  on  account  of  the 
support  they  were  giving  Pelaez,  and 
on  account  of  his  own  socialist  and 
nationalist  theories.  This  attitude 
manifested  itself  in  a  series  of  decrees 
designed  to  regulate  the  companies  and 
to  impose  heavier  taxes  upon  them. 
These  decrees  culminated  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Constitution  of  1917. 

Article  27  of  that  Constitution  based 
the  right  to  private  property  on  a 
sociahst  foundation:  *  Property  in  land 
and  in  waters  within  the  borders  of  the 
nation  belongs  originally  to  the  nation. ' 


The  nation  thereby  declared  that  it  was 
the  owner  of  all  mineral  wealth,  in- 
cluding petroleum.  This  Constitution 
provided  further,  in  Article  14,  that  no 
law  should  have  retroactive  force. 
Now  since  colonial  days  the  mining  law 
of  Mexico  had  recognized  that  the 
State  possessed  first  right  to  all  mineral 
wealth,  but  did  not  expressly  mention 
petroleum.  This  resulted  in  two  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  Article  27. 
Carranza's  Government  and  its  sup- 
porters said  that  the  petroleum  laws 
passed  by  Porfirio  Diaz  were  uncon- 
stitutional. Diaz  had  enacted  these 
laws  by  virtue  of  extraordinary  author- 
ity that  he  never  legally  possessed, 
thereby  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  granting  national 
property  in  perpetuity  to  strangers. 
Therefore  no  legal  obstacle  lay  in  the 
way  of  nationalizing  the  country's 
petroleum  resources.  This  did  not 
constitute  expropriation  or  retroactive 
legislation;  it  was  merely  a  case  where 
the  true  owner  demanded  back  his 
property  from  the  person  using  it.  If 
the  latter  refused  to  relinquish  the 
property,  he  was  at  least  obligated  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  it. 

Against  this  the  oil  companies  ar- 
gued that  laws  enacted  and  conces- 
sions regularly  granted  by  a  duly 
recognized  Government  could  not  be 
arbitrarily  abrogated.  While  the  ques- 
tion was  still  in  dispute,  Carranza's 
Administration  took  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands  by  imposing  a  tax  upon 
petroleum,  and  requiring  the  oil  com- 
panies to  recognize  the  ultimate  title 
of  the  Government  to  all  petroleum 
beneath  the  soil.  Companies  failing  to 
comply  with  the  law  forfeited  their 
concession. 

America,  England,  and  France  im- 
mediately protested  against  this  decree. 
The  oil  companies  appealed  to  the 
Mexican  Supreme  Court,  at  the  same 
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time  resorting  to  more  effective  meas- 
ures that  they  had  previously  employed 
in  similar  instances:  that  is,  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  law.  Now,  however, 
the  situation  of  the  companies  was 
suddenly  reversed.  The  three  most 
powerful  Governments  in  the  world 
were  behind  them.  Their  opponent 
was  Carranza,  accused  of  being  a  friend 
of  Germany.  Meanwhile,  conditions 
in  America  and  in  the  White  House 
had  also  changed.  Wilson  was  played 
out.  Senator  Fall,  whose  relations  with 
the  oil  companies  were  excellent,  and 
who  advocated  intervention  in  Mexico, 
was  coming  to  the  front,  and  was  al- 
ready being  groomed  for  a  cabinet  ap- 
pointment. England  and  France  had 
made  arrangements  with  America  by 
virtue  of  which  their  policies  toward 
Mexico  would  be  guided  by  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  Carranza  Ad- 
ministration took  refuge  in  the  device 
of  transferring  oil  concessions  to  other 
companies  —  in  fact,  to  American  ri- 
vals of  the  companies  in  possession. 

About  this  time  the  Wall  Street  press 
started  an  atrocity  campaign  against 
Mexico,  publishing  sensational  and  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  disorder  and 
lawlessness  in  that  country.  Obregon's 
revolution  followed.  The  oil  companies 
found  themselves  in  clover.  Senator 
Fall  became  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  had  charge  of  the  American 
Government's  policy  toward  Mexico. 
Obregon  wished  to  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States ;  but  he  could  not  accept 
Senator  Fall's  conditions.  Law  and 
order  had  been  so  well  established  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
American  intervention.  At  the  same 
time  Carranza's  oil  policy  was  dropped. 

Obregon  chose  a  peculiarly  oppor- 
tune moment  to  revive  the  whole  pe- 
troleum question.  About  1920  the  high 
prices  of  oil  that  had  prevailed  during 
the  war  began  to  weaken.  Producers 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  higher 


production  cost,  were  suffering  from 
competition  with  Mexican  producers 
whose  wells  were  producing  a  grow- 
ing share  of  the  world's  output.  They 
began  to  clamor  for  a  protective 
duty.  Last  spring  this  demand  became 
very  urgent.  Thereupon  the  Mexican 
Government  enacted  two  tax  measures, 
in  May  and  June,  converting  the  ex- 
isting taxes  —  not  nominally,  but  prac- 
tically —  into  an  export  duty,  and 
doubling  the  amount. 

Naturally  the  Mexican  oil  magnates 
protested.  They  said  the  duty  was  in- 
tolerably heavy,  unconstitutional,  and 
all  that.  But  their  protest  was  no 
longer  unanimous.  The  English  compa- 
nies, for  reasons  of  their  own,  backed 
Obregon's  Government;  for  the  inter- 
national struggle  over  petroleum  had 
begun.  More  than  that,  independent 
petroleum  producers  in  the  United 
States  made  a  counter-protest  against 
the  objections  raised  by  the  American 
petroleum  companies  in  Mexico,  be- 
cause this  export  tax  directly  benefited 
the  owners  of  wells  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. Consequently  pubhc  opinion 
in  the  United  States  was  divided. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  American  pro- 
ducers in  Mexico  threw  down  the  gage 
of  battle.  Early  in  July,  ten  days  be- 
fore the  new  tax  went  into  effect,  they 
shut  down  all  their  wells.  Simulta- 
neously the  price  of  crude  oil  at  New 
York  fell.  The  latter  phenomenon  was 
traced  directly  to  American  refiners, 
who  fix  the  price  of  the  crude  product 
almost  at  will,  and  who  are  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  owners  of  the  Mexican 
wells.  This  decline  in  prices  served  as 
an  excuse  for  the  shutdown  in  the 
Tampico  district.  Thousands  of  work- 
men were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Mexico  saw  its  revenue  from  petro- 
leum taxes  dwindle  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

However,  the  Government  stood 
firm,  and  the  oil  kings  resorted  to  ne- 
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gotiations.  On  September  2,  1921, 
they  reached  an  agreement  apparently 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The  wells 
resumed  production;  petroleum  prices 
rose.  Late  in  November  a  banking 
syndicate,  representing  Mexico's  for- 
eign creditors,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic's  Minister  of 
Finance,  whereupon  the  Wall  Street 
press  indignantly  protested  because  the 
Mexican  Government  proposed  to  pur- 
chase its  depreciated  bonds  in  the  open 
market,  instead  of  spending  its  money 
to  pay  interest.  To  this  the  Mexican 
Finance  Minister  replied  that  he  was 
acting  quite  within  the  rights  of  his 
Government. 

Then  the  fact  came  out  that  the  oil 
companies  had  been  granted  a  delay  in 
the  payment  of  their  export  duties. 
Some  difficulty  still  existed  regarding 
these  payments.  As  a  concession  to  the 
companies,  the  Mexican  Government 
agreed  to  accept,  instead  of  cash,  which 


the  law  required,  its  own  foreign  bonds 
at  par.  The  companies  were  not  able  to 
buy  enough  of  these  bonds  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  the  Government; 
and  when  it  came  to  paying  the  balance 
in  cash,  as  had  been  provided  in  their 
agreement,  they  demanded  the  right  to 
do  so  on  a  40  per  cent  basis,  arguing 
that  Mexican  bonds  were  at  60  per  cent 
discount  when  the  agreement  was  con- 
cluded. But  the  Mexican  Government 
insisted  on  payment  in  cash  at  55§  per 
cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds, 
which  was  the  current  price  of  the  latter 
at  the  time  the  payments  finally  be- 
came due. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Mexican 
Government  has  both  weakened  the 
position  of  the  oil  kings  by  its  tax 
legislation,  and  created  divergent  in- 
terests between  the  oil  men  and  Wall 
Street.  Thereby  it  has  placed  itself  in 
a  favorable  position  to  deal  with  each 
party  separately. 
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From  Grani,  No  1,  1922 
(Beelin  Russian-Language  Literary  Almanac) 


As  he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  in  a  field 
hospital  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  of 
Lorraine,  the  talented  German  artist, 
Franz  Mark,  wrote :  — 

*In  the  days  of  fearful  battle,  many 
a  human  heart  ceased  beating  for  an 
instant  —  and  then  resumed  its  palpi- 
tations, transformed,  reaching  out  into 
the  future.  That  momentary  quiescence 
was  a  farewell  to  the  past.  That  past 
died  in  every  human  heart.  Has  any- 
thing remained  that  man  formerly 


deemed  holy?  And  of  the  things  that 
have  survived,  how  many  are  dear  to 
us  now?  Not  one  of  us  is  able  to  re- 
cross  the  blood-rolling  river  of  the 
war;  we  can  never  again  return  to  that 
past.* 

These  words  of  the  dead  artist  are, 
in  a  sense,  a  splendid  epitome  of  the 
chaotic  condition  of  German  literature 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  return 
to  the  past.  The  future  is  all  too  dim. 
And  the  forms  which  this  future  seemed 
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destined  to  assume,  soon  after  the  war 
and  the  November  Revolution,  were 
such  as  to  fill  with  confusion  and 
despair  the  aristocracy  of  German  spir- 
itual culture,  the  standard  bearers  of 
the  German  spirit.  As  early  as  1920, 
Thomas  Mann  wrote  in  his  book,  The 
Reflections  of  a  Nonpolitical  Thinker^ 
the  following  significant  words :  — 

*  Something  new  is  dawning  in  the 
world,  something  that  is  strange  to  us. 
New  canons  of  beauty  and  ethics  are 
being  created,  and  our  past  has  not 
prepared  us  for  their  acceptance.' 

No  well-known  writer,  whose  repu- 
tation was  established  before  the  war, 
has  written  anything  of  note  during 
the  last  few  years.  Fear  of  failing  to  be 
in  tune  with  the  new  epoch,  of  being 
rejected  by  *  the  new  canons  of  beauty 
and  morality,'  has  paralyzed  creative 
impulse.  Some,  like  Hermann  Hesse, 
Jacob  Wassermann,  Woldemar  Boze- 
lis,  appear  to  have  found  strength 
enough  to  *recross  the  blood-rolling 
river  of  the  war,'  but  they  have  with- 
drawn far  away  from  the  turbulent 
actuality  of  the  present.  One  of  them 
has  tried  to  use  in  fiction  the  philosophy 
and  mysticism  of  India;  others  have 
plunged  into  the  deep  reaches  of  ultra- 
aesthetic  individualism.  Some  of  the 
younger  and  most  promising  perished 
in  the  war.  George  Trakl,  the  gifted 
poet;  Zorge,  the  talented  dramatist; 
Stadler,  Sack,  and  G.  Landauer,  are 
among  the  dead. 

And  the  new,  those  who  have  re- 
mained, who  represent  the  present,  are 
in  a  process  of  fermentation,  of  formu- 
lation, im  Werden,  and,  like  the  present- 
day  reality  itself,  cannot  be  defined  or 
described  with  precision. 

A  bulwark  that  seemed  invincible 
has  crashed  to  the  ground,  carrying 
with  it  Germany's  transcendent  faith 
in  the  uniqueness  of  her  culture,  in  the 
Hegelian  system  of  world  philosophy  as 
incarnated  in  Prussianism.  Consciously 


or  unconsciously,  every  German  had 
this  faith.  It  is  true  that  since  the  time 
of  Heine  it  had  been  considered  good 
form  to  praise  Paris  and  sneer  at  Berlin. 
All  Germans  who  aspired  to  be  thought 
men  of  taste  did  this  consistently.  But 
the  very  first  shot  of  the  war  made  these 
insincere  and  parading  apologists  for 
Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  cultures  con- 
scious that  they  were  Germans  and 
ardent  patriots. 

Maria  Reiner  Rilke,  the  author  of 
an  excellent  book  on  Rodin;  Wilhelm 
Uhde,  the  friend  of  Picasso,  who  had 
written  first-rate  monographs  on  Henri 
Renier,  on  the  Abbeyist  poets,  and  on 
Latin  culture  generally;  Rene  Schickle, 
who  could  and  did  write  only  in  Paris 
and  even  looked  like  a  typical  Parisian; 
Bernhard  Kellermann,  whose  best 
books,  The  Sea,  dealing  with  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  and  The  Madman^  were 
written  in  the  Quartier  Latin  —  all 
these  and  many  others  found  them- 
selves torn  adrift  and  out  of  gear  with 
their  environment.  Some  began  to 
affect  a  pathetic  exaltation;  some  tried 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  humdrum  of 
war  work;  some  endeavored  desperate- 
ly to  write  down  the  snatches  of  ideas 
and  impressions  still  left  them,  only  to 
realize  how  impotent  they  had  sud- 
denly become. 

What  has  happened  to  Germany  is 
much  like  what  happened  to  France 
after  the  war  of  '70-'71,  as  so  vividly 
described  by  Romain  Rolland  in  Jean- 
Christophe:  — 

*A  nation  that  has  lost  a  war  is  like 
a  man  who  has  lost  his  God.  A  dull 
weariness  suddenly  takes  the  place  of 
fantastic  exaltation.  Gray  ashes  sim- 
mer to  the  ground  where  flames  had 
burned  in  millions  of  human  hearts. 
All  values  become  valueless.  Deeds 
which  but  yesterday  seemed  heroic 
now  appear  trite.  Faith  itself  takes  on 
the  guise  of  madness.  A  spirit  of  self- 
interest  and  utter  egoism  seizes  men. 
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and  spiritual  powers  vanish  into  un- 
ending languor/ 

These  words  describe  the  Germany 
of  to-day  —  but  only  partly.  Ger- 
many's spiritual  past  is  too  tremendous, 
her  cultural  traditions  too  deep-seated, 
for  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  impo- 
tence to  overwhelm  her.  After  a  war 
that  heaped  upon  her  many  true  and 
many  untrue  accusations,  Germany 
now  feels  the  need  of  spiritual  rehabili- 
tation. There  are  times  when  such  an 
internal  urge  in  the  lives  of  nations 
becomes  a  dynamic  force,  almost  as 
powerful  as  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. In  a  sense,  it  becomes  a  *  to  be  or 
not  to  be?' 

Moreover,  there  is  a  new  factor 
present  to-day  that  did  not  exist  fifty 
years  ago,  and  that  acts  as  a  powerful 
accumulator  of  spiritual  forces,  trans- 
forming them  into  a  passionate  creative 
impulse.  It  is  the  ruthless  process  of 
industrialization,  which  reveals  itself 
more  and  more  distinctly  as  a  veritable 
spectre,  threatening  to  transform  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  into  mere  parts 
of  machines,  unless  these  same  human 
beings  find  within  themselves  enough 
spiritual  power  to  escape  from  a  bond- 
age that  would  extinguish  forever  the 
flames  of  the  spirit.  Here  again  it  is 
*to  be  or  not  to  be?' 

Germany  could  not  remain  long  in 
the  thrall  of  sorrow  and  despair.  And 
just  as  work  was  resumed  with  feverish 
haste  in  factories  and  foundries  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over,  so  work  was  re- 
sumed also  in  laboratories,  studios,  and 
the  studies  of  scientists,  artists,  and 
writers. 

New  names  began  to  appear  in  litera- 
ture. People  began  to  say  with  hope 
and  expectation,  *  At  last  it  has  begun ! ' 
And  as  invariably  happens  when  a 
people's  sentiment  of  national  respect 
and  dignity  is  wounded,  the  value  set 
upon  these  new  writers  was  invariably 
exaggerated.  The  praise  heaped  upon 


them  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
exist  as  writers  or  artists,  and  give  the 
people  grounds  to  hope  for  a  regenera- 
tion of  German  literature. 

Fritz  von  Unruh,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  Imperial  Guards,  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Crown  Prince,  made  his 
literary  debut  with  a  play  in  verse,  the 
central  motive  of  which  was  a  protest 
against  war,  against  the  idea  of  a 
fatherland  founded  on  a  dynasty,  and 
even  against  social  compromises  that 
prevent  a  free  development  of  the 
human  personality  and  the  unfolding 
of  its  happiness.  It  was  such  a  novel 
sight  to  behold  a  Court  officer  in  the 
role  of  a  rebel  that  the  writer's  fame 
was  assured.  His  second  play  was  even 
bolder;  it  stripped  away  the  aureole 
that  had  shone  so  long  over  the  casque 
of  military  Germany.  Fame  and  suc- 
cess came  to  the  young  man,  who, 
though  brought  up  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  aristocracy,  was 
reborn  by  his  experiences  in  the  trenches 
and  had  learned  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  new  age. 

Reinhard  Heiring  is  a  physician  who 
took  part  in  several  naval  engagements. 
His  fame  rests  on  a  play,  called  The 
Battle  at  Sea,  which  was  presented  with 
great  success  at  Berlin  in  1919.  The 
play  really  consists  of  conversations 
which  Heiring  heard  before  and  after 
the  battle  and  recorded  verbatim  into 
his  notebook.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
dialogues,  full  of  crushing  horror,  that 
destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  romantic 
illusion  in  those  who  were  lamenting 
their  dear  ones,  gef alien  fiir  das  Voter- 
land.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  heroism 
in  their  death  —  only  animal  fear  and 
fierce  hatred  for  those  who  had  sent 
them  to  their  involuntary  sacrifice. 

Heiring  has  not  written  anything 
since  that  first  play,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  will  write  anything  else.  He 
is  not  a  writer,  just  as  Von  Unruh  is  not 
an  artist  or  a  poet.  But  the  war  and 
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the  revolution  awakened  in  many  men 
who  were  not  born  to  be  writers  a  new 
gamut  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  As  a 
result,  the  book  market  of  Germany  is 
literally  flooded  with  volumes  of  poems, 
stories,  and  novels,  that  are  utterly 
worthless  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
In  a  few,  the  sincere  outburst  of  human 
feeling  discharged  itself  in  something 
that  at  least  distantly  resembled  a 
storm;  the  majority  merely  raised 
clouds  of  dull  and  wearisome  dust  that 
subsided  quickly  enough. 

Ernst  Toller  and  Leonard  Frank  are 
both  able  writers,  but  they  have  fallen 
victims  of  the  deceiving  *  light  from  the 
East,'  which  has  blinded  them  com- 
pletely. 

Just  before  the  war,  Leonard  Frank 
published  an  exquisite  book,  The  Rob- 
bers' Band,  a  story  of  children,  who 
identify  reality  with  the  imaginative 
narratives  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
other  writers  in  a  most  touching  and 
romantic  fashion.  But  what  he  has 
written  since  the  war  —  only  two  small 
volumes,  to  be  sure  —  consists  of  pro- 
test against  war  and  the  bourgeois 
social  system,  poor  paraphrases  into 
fiction  of  the  dull  editorials  of  the  Com- 
munist paper.  Die  Rote  Fahne. 

Ernst  Toller,  who  is  still  is  prison  for 
participating  in  the  Munich  Com- 
munist putsch,  has  written  two  plays, 
Wandlung  and  Der  Massenmensch. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of 
phrases  taken  literally  from  Com- 
munist placards  and  appeals.  But  the 
former  expresses  poignant  soul  distress, 
the  protest  of  a  sensitive  human  heart 
that  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  the 
suffering  due  to  the  war  and  by  the 
outburst  of  senseless  revenge  against 
the  real  and  imaginary  offenders  re- 
sponsible for  its  horrors.  But  here 
again  we  have  a  voice  that  has  sounded 
because  it  could  not  remain  silent,  that 
was  tortured  into  passionate  expres- 
sion by  the  suffering  that  the  writer 


had  witnessed  or  experienced.  There 
are  no  traces  of  the  artist's  hand  in  his 
imagery,  or  of  fascinating  novelty  in 
his  language,  or  of  the  breath  of  eter- 
nity in  this  thoughts.  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  Toller's  name  will  long  sur- 
vive in  the  annals  of  German  literature. 

There  are  only  three  writers  who 
should  be  set  apart  in  the  host  of 
names  on  the  covers  of  the  books  that 
pour  from  the  presses.  These  three  are 
Casimir  Edschmidt,  Teodor  Deibler, 
and  Elsa  Lasker-Schiller. 

Casimir  Edschmidt  is  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  stories,  novels,  lit- 
erary essays  and  articles.  He  is  the 
justification  of  expressionism  in  Ger- 
man literature,  just  as  Picasso  is  the 
justification  of  the  extreme  movement 
in  art.  You  can  accept  or  reject  him; 
but  he  is  convincing,  he  excites  you, 
exasperates  you,  at  times  fascinates 
you.  He  has  a  face  of  his  own,  which 
you  cannot  pass  by  without  pausing. 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  tell  the 
content  of  Edschmidt's  stories  as  to 
describe  the  constant  breaking  of  the 
waves  along  thousands  of  miles  of 
shore.  Edschmidt  takes  action  outside 
of  time  and  space.  Yet  his  characters 
are  real,  living  people,  just  as  God  made 
them  in  the  first  days  of  creation  and 
as  they  have  remained,  basically,  after 
centuries  of  evolving  heart  and  mind. 
In  every  story  of  Edschmidt's  you 
have  an  almost  incredible  piling-up  of 
horrors  that  really  fill  you  with  terror 
and  bind  your  thought  for  a  long  time 
afterward  to  what  you  have  read. 
His  stories  are  full  of  explosions,  duels, 
plots,  rebellions,  occultism,  secret  rit- 
ual, political  intrigue,  regal  luxury, 
horrible  slums,  crime,  and  ecstacy. 
All  these  are  the  gamut  of  themes  and 
tones,  out  of  which  the  author  con- 
structs his  stories  with  compelling 
truth  to  reality.  Edschmidt  has  no 
sense  of  logic  —  at  least  of  what  passes 
for  logic  in  the  grayness  of  everyday 
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existence.  But  he  has  an  overpowering 
sense  of  that  logic  which  pervades  the 
mystery  of  the  night,  and  which  makes 
the  impossible  possible,  and  the  incom- 
prehensible clear  and  acceptable  to  the 
human  heart. 

Such  works  as  Achatnen  Kugeln,  or 
Sechs  Mundungen,  or  Das  rasende 
Leben,  will  have  a  place  far  beyond 
the  field  of  merely  German  literature. 
Edschmidt  does  not  create  a  literary 
school.  It  is  impossible  to  copy  his 
style  without  plain  repetition,  or  to 
employ  his  scheme  of  plot  development 
without  falling  into  pitiful  imitation. 
He  stands  alone,  and  alone  he  will 
always  stand  in  literature;  just  as 
Hoffmann  has  always  stood  alone, 
without  a  school  or  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers. Yet,  Edschmidt  is  still  young 
and  may  develop  along  different  lines. 

Teodor  Deibler  is  a  poet  and  an 
artist.  His  Hymns  to  Italy,  published 
in  1918,  forced  even  academic  critics 
to  acknowledge  the  exceptional  talent 
of  this  leader  of  the  expressionist  group. 
Deibler  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
mountains  of  Italy,  in  small,  out-of- 
the-way  villages.  There  he  learned  to 
know  the  Italian  sun  and  an  almost 
pagan  joy  of  life.  Yet  he  could  not  but 
remain  a  son  of  a  great,  cultured  people. 
And  he  now  finds  himself  swinging 
violently  between  two  poles.  The  best 
of  his  books.  Hymns  to  Italy,  is  an 
intoxicating  collection  of  verse.  His 
poems  are  as  luxuriantly  exotic  as 
tropical  vegetation.  Each  nuance  is 
natural  and  leads  naturally  to  the  next, 
as  one  wavelet  plashes  into  its  succes- 
sor. There  is  a  primitive  simplicity 
about  him  that  whispers  to  him  strange, 
jewel-like  words  as  names  for  trees  and 
beasts,  for  children  and  old  temples. 

Deibler's  two  long  poems,  *The 
Northern  Light'  and  'Rah,'  disclose 
him  not  only  as  a  master  of  verse 
technique,  but  also  as  a  profound 
thinker  —  an  artist  with  complex  reli- 


gious ideas  and  a  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  things  and  events. 

His  prose  is  limited  in  amount,  and 
though  of  considerable  interest,  shows 
that  his  real  field  is  verse.  Every  ten 
pages  or  so  he  involuntarily  changes  to 
rhythmic  prose.  Such  works  as  The 
Pearls  of  Venice  will  reward  the  most 
exacting  reader  for  the  pain  of  reading 
it  —  for  it  is  not  easy  to  read  Deibler. 
He  has  introduced  into  the  German 
language  numerous  neologisms,  as  well 
as  new  turns  of  expression  and  new 
word-arrangements  that  sometimes  re- 
mind one  of  Romain  Rolland's  rhyth- 
mic prose. 

Elsa  Lasker-Schiller  is  older  than 
either  Edschmidt  or  Deibler.  She  is  a 
poetess,  a  dramatist,  an  essayist,  and  a 
literary  critic,  and  has  written  nearly 
fifteen  volumes  of  poems,  stories, 
articles,  fairy  tales,  plays,  and  things 
which  do  not  fit  into  any  literary  classi- 
fication, but  which  are  probably  the 
most  beautiful  work  she  has  done, 

Lasker-Schiller  has  a  universality  of 
interest  that  enables  her  to  transform 
even  the  smallest  impressions,  even  the 
tiniest  bits  of  life  she  sees  before  her, 
into  veritable  jewels,  into  artistic 
diamonds  that  are  probably  destined 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  sources  of 
light  and  beauty.  She  has  a  style  and 
a  manner  of  her  own,  but  neither  man- 
nerism nor  stylization.  Her  innate 
simplicity,  refracted  through  the  prism 
of  her  original  literary  forms,  has  long 
since  compelled  the  most  stubborn  and 
uncompromising  of  German  literary 
critics,  the  ancient  guardians  of  literary 
forms  and  traditions,  to  recognize  her 
as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  and  to  assign 
to  her  a  place  of  honor  in  German 
literature. 

Elsa  Lasker-Schiller  is  of  Jewish 
extraction.  The  heritage  of  a  three- 
thousand-year  culture  has  given  her  a 
sense  of  sorrow,  a  tragic  approach  to 
the  world,  but  also  a  powerful  Eastern 
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imagination,  which  is  startled  by  reality 
and  seeks  to  clothe  it  in  the  guise  of  a 
fairy  tale. 

The  writer  becomes  transformed  into 
Princess  Tino,  the  teller  of  fairy  tales 
in  Bagdad,  and  takes  her  reader  to  the 
realms  over  which  she  rules,  shows  him 
magic  pictures  revealed  to  her  vision, 
and  makes  audible  to  him  the  lutes  and 
the  harps  on  which  she  plays  in  her 
imagination.  Again,  she  is  a  Prince, 
fighting  the  infidels,  and  writing  to 
her  friends  in  Berlin  and  Munich  letters 
from  the  fields  of  battle.  These  letters 
are  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  equally 
charming  in  either  guise.  And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  her  fantastic 
creations:  she  herself  believes  in  them 
too  profoundly. 

Life  appears  to  her  as  chaos;  the 
stars  of  heaven  are  '  deadly,  terrifying 
spectres*;  the  dark  eye  of  midnight 
fills  her  with  unconquerable  terror. 
But  she  believes,  with  the  deeply  in- 
grained faith  of  the  ancient  Hebrews: 
'There  is  a  God  in  Heaven!'  And  in 
moments  of  confusion,  in  the  midst  of 
life's  chaos,  she  cries:  *  Descend  to  us, 
OLord!' 

There  are  in  Lasker-Schiller's  poetry 
also  motives  which  are  seldom  absent 
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in  the  thoughts  of  a  creative  feminine 
soul:  dissatisfaction,  a  holy  dream  of 
personal  happiness,  yearning  to  reach 
out  from  her  loneUness.  But  she  is 
instinct  with  skepticism  and  humor, 
and  they  happily  prevent  her  lyricism 
from  becoming  common  sentimental- 
ism.  Every  loud  note  of  repressed  pain 
and  sorrow  is  hushed  by  the  soft  pedal 
of  humor. 

For  Elsa  Lasker-Schiller  literature 
is  not  a  profession,  nor  a  means  for 
achieving  laurels,  of  which  she  has  not 
the  slightest  need.  She  writes  charming 
poems,  because  she  is  not  a  bird  and 
cannot  sing  them,  as  she  would  have  no 
doubt  preferred.  She  tells  fairy  tales 
without  imagining  them,  for  she  is,  in 
truth.  Princess  Tino  from  Bagdad  and 
was  born  with  these  tales  alive  in  her 
soul. 

And  Elsa  Lasker-Schiller,  too,  is 
outside  of  any  school  or  group.  She 
stands  alone,  flung  by  chance  into 
the  midst  of  our  realities  —  fiery  and 
gentle,  the  naive  and  wise  Sappho  of 
the  East,  enthroned  in  the  Cafe  des 
Westens,  which  she  has  immortalized, 
together  with  its  erstwhile  guests, 
Berlin  Bohemia,  in  one  of  her  best 
books.  My  Heart. 


WAVE  DESART 


BY  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY 


From  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  March 
(Literary  Monthly) 


A  SCIENTIST,  a  sailorman,  and  the 
owner  of  the  steam  yacht,  Pocahontas, 
stood  over  the  dredging  net  raised  from 
the  Atlantic  surges. 

*What  in  thunder 's  that?' 

*  It  seems  —  it  is  —  a  bottle  sheathed 
in  barnacles.' 

*Been  sea-bathing  a  good  few  years 
by  the  look  of  it.  Anything  inside?' 

*Wal,  I  reckon  nothin 's  not  apt  to 
be  corked  up  so  careful.'  The  sailor 
dealt  with  seals  and  wrappages  under 
the  barnacles.  *Here 't  is,  whatever  't 
is!' 

Oh,  pussyfoot!  Only  a  paper,  after 
all! 

The  scientist  had  it  like  a  cat  a 
mouse.  He  unfolded  parchment  sheets 
gingerly. 

Like  the  red  deer  had  I  fled  through 
tangled  atherwood  of  hawthorn  and 
brier  down  the  glen  with  death  for  the 
hound.  Four  Hessians,  mad  to  kill,  had 
chased  me  out,  and  now  it  was  for  the 
rope  bridge  I  was  making,  and  it  my 
one  chance.  Like  a  spider's  thread  it 
swung  from  the  continent  to  the  island- 
rock  of  Wave  Desart,  and  troth,  none 
but  an  Irish  head  would  have  the  heels 
for  it.  As  I  sped  o'er  it,  I  turned  to  bid 
the  four  come  on  if  they  dared,  but  if  I 
did,  what  but  their  swords  flashed  in 
the  sunlight,  and  slowly  the  hempen 
rope-strands  parted  and  the  bridge 
hung  down  into  the  gulf  between  me  on 
the  rock-isle  and  my  foes  on  the  cliff*. 

*Then  the  laugh 's  with  them,'  said  I 
to  myself,  *  for  if  they  were  out  of  that 
this  minute,  and  my  mother  —  God 
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rest  her  —  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Ireland  stood  in  a  row  beckoning  me 
over,  I  could  n't  cross  back,  and  the 
tide 's  on  the  turn,  so!' 

With  that  I  sat  down  on  the  seaweeds, 
for  fairly  done  I  was;  and  drowning 
seemed  sure,  sitting  or  standing.  Then 
it  was  I  was  aware  of  two  brown  eyes 
regarding  me,  and  a  fine  young  seal 
shook  himself  like  a  dog  that  had  slept 
and  made  to  scramble  down  o'er  the 
rocks  seaward.  But  at  his  first  stir  a 
bullet  pinged  from  the  cliff's,  and  the  seal 
lay  moaning,  with  a  bleeding  flipper, 
and  his  eyes  asking  me  for  his  life. 

*  On  my  hand,  there 's  no  sense  in  you 
as  well  as  myself  being  destroyed  to 
pleasure  those  villains  of  Hessians ! '  said 
I,  and  a  second  bullet  spattering  betune 
us.  *  While  they  watch  for  me  to  drown, 
they  're  for  having  great  sport  and  prac- 
tice of  their  artillery  on  the  creature, 
but  here 's  to  spoil  the  fun ! '  And  with 
no  more  about  it,  I  gripped  my  arms 
about  the  beast  and  sprang  out  with 
him  into  the  waves  heaving  below. 

That  I 'd  drown  easier  out  of  sight  of 
those  wreckers  was  my  thought,  as  I 
shook  the  drops  out  of  my  sight  for  one 
dying  look  at  Ireland.  But  where  did  I 
find  myself  but  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern 
dim  and  deep,  and  a  ledge  along  its 
sides  on  which  I  made  shift  to  scramble. 
In  the  dark  that  was  all  the  light  there 
was,  two  points  of  golden  flame  glim- 
mered below,  and  I  made  them  out  at 
last  for  the  eyes  of  the  seal  swimming 
and  always  looking  up  at  me.  So  I  kept 
on  for  a  good  Irish  mile,  but  there  the 
cavern  narrowed  to  an  opening  through 
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which  a  naked  seven-year-old  child 
could  scarce  have  squeezed,  much  less 
myself,  of  the  full  growth  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  broad  of  shoulder  as  the 
O 'Flaherty  men  have  ever  been. 

*  Faith,  the  ends  of  the  cavern 
and  Murrough  O 'Flaherty  rhyme,'  I 
thought,  *and  betune  starving  and 
drowning  is  all  my  choice!'  But  with 
that  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  leg,  and  into  the 
water  I  toppled  and  the  seal  diving 
with  me  into  the  depths  of  the  world. 
Then  we  rose  again,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw  I  saw  a  little  walled  town 
and  a  queer  multitude  of  vessels  in  the 
harbor  below.  Galleys  with  tiered 
benches  of  oars  and  painted  gods  at  the 
bows,  and  caracks  with  high  poops  and 
leathern  sails,  and  wicked-snouted  sea- 
serpents  there  were,  and  many  more  of 
fashions  strange  to  me.  And  as  I  found 
my  feet  and  walked  up  the  strand,  at 
my  elbow  stood  a  young  man  with  the 
seal's  eyes,  and  he  throwing  a  cloak  of 
sealskin  over  me  and  bidding  me  keep  it 
about  me,  *the  way  ye  '11  be  made  free 
of  Wave  Desart ! '  he  said.  Queer  enough 
his  speech  sounded  to  me,  for  it  was  the 
old  Irish  of  annals  and  minstrelsy,  and 
at  first  I  Was  bothered  by  it.  But  by 
good  luck  my  old  master,  Terence 
O'Leary,  had  in  my  boy-days  indoctri- 
nated me  well  with  a  sallagh-switch 
into  the  ancient  learning  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it 
soon  began  to  come  back  to  me. 

*  What  are  ye  and  what  is  this  place 
at  all?'  I  asked  the  lad.  *It  can't  be 
Heaven  by  reason  of  the  sea  water 
about  us,  and  it  can't  be  Hell  by  the 
same  token!' 

*  Heard  ye  never  of  the  Town  in  Love 
with  Itself? '  said  he. 

'The  town  that  would  n't  suffer  priest 
nor  prayer  in  it,'  said  I,  *for  it  deemed 
itself  fairer  nor  Paradise  and  its  folk 
better  than  th'  angels,  and  it  wanted 
nothing  of  God  save  to  be  let  alone! 
Sure  oft  in  my  father's  castle,  Dark 


Allie  spinning  by  the  turfs  would  tell  us 
children  of  it  and  its  judgment  and 
bitter  end.' 

'Bitter  enough,  but  not  the  end  yet!' 
said  he,  with  a  moan  in  his  voice.  'Oh, 
black  hour,  when  I,  the  watchman,  saw 
the  Wave  of  Desart  with  the  thunder  of 
kings'  chariots  leap  up  against  the  walls 
and  towers  of  our  love  and  seal  us  into 
ourselves  in  judgment!' 

'Man  alive,'  I  cried,  'the  Town  in 
Love  with  Itself  was  drowned  in  the 
waves  in  the  days  of  Blessed  Columba, 
and  so  my  dark  nurse  told  us  a  score  of 
times.  'T  was  a  thousand  years  ago  and 
more,  and  would  ye  be  saying  yourself 
saw  it,  and  you  not  twenty  by  the  look 
of  ye?' 

'I  was  nineteen  the  day  the  Wave 
of  Desart  broke,'  said  he,  'and  to  my 
moan  it  was  I  first  saw  it ! ' 

'And  is  it  a  man  or  a  seal  you  are 
nowadays?'  I  said.  'For  if  it 's  a  seal, 
you  got  hardship  by  that  bullet  of  the 
Saxons?' 

'Art,  a  man,  am  I,'  he  answered, 
stretching  out  an  arm  with  a  green 
wound  on  it.  'Only  as  seals  may  we 
leave  this  Town  of  our  Desire,  nor,  if 
hurt  befalls  us  in  that  shape,  does  the 
soul  in  us  home  elsewhere  than  here.' 

On  that  I  beheld  approaching  folk  in 
the  garb  of  long  and  long  ago,  men  in 
close-fitting  iruis  (hosen)  and  saffron 
shirts  and  short  fringed  cloaks,  and 
women  with  hooded  kirtles  and  folded 
mantles  of  purple,  or  crimson,  or  green. 
But  one  girl  walked  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  by  her  robes  of  six  colors  she  was  of 
high  rank,  and  she  was  fair  as  flowers. 
Dark  green  eyes  she  had,  long  and  soft, 
and  her  hair  in  two  braids  of  pale  gold 
over  her  shoulders,  and  the  finger  nails 
pink  on  her  white  hands.  And  at  the 
first  sight  of  her  my  heart  cried  out  that 
she  was  all  the  beauty  the  world  held 
for  me,  and  my  heart  the  shrine 
wrought  for  it. 

Then  Art  declared  me  to  the  people. 
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though  by  their  looks  they  cared  little 
about  me.  She  of  my  heart  it  was  who 
in  a  slow  sweet  voice  spoke  the  welcome 
word,  and,  *Come,  stranger,  to  my 
father's  house  and  give  him  the  joy  of 
entertaining  you ! ' 

*The  joy  will  be  mine,'  said  I,  *only 
to  walk  by  your  side,  and  may  I  have  a 
name  to  sing  ye  by?' 

*Feithfailge^  am  I,'  said  she. 

*  What  else  could  ye  be,'  said  I,  *with 
those  honeysuckle  ringlets  fragrant 
about  the  face  that  's  a  vision  and  a 
memory!'  (My  heart's  nut,  sure  I 
wondered  that  the  sweet  color  in  your 
two  cheeks  never  deepened  a  tint  at  my 
words  and  the  look  that  went  with 
them!) 

*  Come ! '  she  bade,  still  as  the  lily  on 
the  sleeping  lough.  And  going  together 
we  came  to  a  stone  dwelling  above  the 
rest  of  the  town,  with  a  broad  sea-walk 
on  the  wall  and  a  strong  water-gate. 
Within,  in  a  hall  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Castle  at  home,  a  great  red  man  sat 
burnishing  a  shield,  and  as  host  to  guest 
greeted  he  me  and  bade  servants  take 
hot  stones  to  heat  the  bath,  and  at  after 
set  food  and  drink  before  me,  but  all  as 
if  he 'd  never  turn  his  head  did  I  vanish 
that  instant. 

*  What  shipping  at  all  are  those  curey- 
careys  in  your  harbor?'  said  I.  *I've 
ne  'er  seen  the  peel  (like)  of  them  save 
in  pictures  of  books.  That  one  with  the 
benches  of  oars  has  the  air  of  a  Roman 
galley! '^ 

*She  is  a  trader  in  from  Phoenicia, 
yestreen,'  said  he.  Tiernan,  son  of 
Conall,  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine,  his 
daughter  had  named  him  to  me. 

*  Yestreen!'  said  I.  *And  that  long, 
low,  black  craft  with  the  carven  ser- 
pent's snout?' 

*  'T  was  myself  made  prize  of  her 
when  pirates  out  from  Thule  swept  the 
coast  last  summertide,'  answered  he. 
*Columb  the  Monk,  my  kinsman,  was 

^  Celtic,  honeysuckle  ringlets. 


for  preaching  and  praying  to  them,  but 
my  town  and  I  preached  to  them  with 
sharp  and  pointed  spears  and  the  pirates 
had  more  need  of  prayers  than  we!' 

*To  our  grief!  To  our  grief!'  said  d 
Feithfailge,  and  in  her  voice  the  sorrow  ^ 
of  the  sea. 

Then  I,  when  chance  offered,  spoke 
with  Art. 

*  Sure,'  said  I,  *  here  have  we  the  year  \ 
1798,  and  this  MacNeill  speaks  of  ' 
Phoenician  traders  and  pirates  out  of 
Thule  and  of  the  Blessed  Columba  as 
his  living  kinsman!  Is  he  not  rightly  i 
himself?'  I  said.  *For  if  he  is,  then  I  ^ 
can't  be!' 

*0  Murrough,'  said  Art,  *we  folk  of 
our  own  Desire  are  sealed  into  a  dead 
day,  and  neither  sunset  nor  sunrise  are 
for  us.  But  for  the  good  deed  yourself 
done  on  me  in  the  seal  shape,  we  are 
yours  for  as  long  as  ye  have  a  mind  to 
keep  the  sealskin  about  ye  and  tarry 
among  us.' 

Then  I,  for  the  sake  of  Feithfailge,  — 
Feithfailge  of  the  honeysuckle  ringlets, 
—  dwelt  in  the  sealed  town  and  lived 
the  life  of  a  dead  Ireland.  To  and  fro  I 
went  among  men,  practising  the  arts 
of  enamel  or  mosaic  or  jeweling-work  in 
gold  and  silver  and  bronze,  or  stone 
carving,  or  forging  shields  strong  as  oak 
and  swords  and  spears  supple  as  wil- 
low and  sharp  as  death.  Women  em- 
broidering chess  bags  or  cushions  and 
veils,  or  skilled  in  leather  work  for 
satchels  and  the  like,  or  singing  at  the 
corn-querns,  had  kindness  for  me,  and 
much  I  learned  from  the  poets  of  verse- 
making  and  law  and  history.  Troth! 
I 'd  smile  to  think  how  those  knowing 
nothing  of  Ireland  swear  out  of  their 
ignorance  that  there  's  nothing  to 
know,  and  that  from  the  beginning  of 
time  and  before  her  people  were  never 
more  than  scattered  tribes  of  *wild  j 
Irishry.'  fl 

But  all  the  thoughts  ever  I  thought  H 
in  those  days  were  born  in  chains  and^| 
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Feithfailge  had  the  key.  Hard  it  was  to 
come  by  speech  with  her,  since  for  all 
her  beauty  she  was  learned  in  medicine 
and  a  great  doctor,  comical  as  it  is  to 
think  that  a  woman  could  be  that  same. 
But  one  fine  day  I  encountered  her  on 
the  sea-walk  of  her  father's  house,  and 
it  was  the  story  that  a  man  can  tell  but 
once  in  his  life  that  I  made  three  words 
of  for  her  ear. 

*  I  love  ye,  and  love  ye,  and  love  ye !  * 
said  I.  (Feithfailge,  I'm  saying  it  yet!) 

But  she,  lifting  up  the  dear  green 
eyes,  smiled  into  mine,  and  the  smile 
had  as  little  warmth  as  the  sunshine  of 
yesterday. 

*Is  it  love  the  dry  honeysuckle,  for 
that 's  what  I  am!'  said  she,  standing 
there  fresh  as  dew  on  roses.  *  Withered 
is  my  heart,  and  cold  my  pulses,  and  all 
my  craving  is  to  sleep  sound  in  blessed 
earth  and  let  the  soul  in  me  free  for  its 
own  country ! ' 

Then  I,  in  a  young  man's  passion  and 
pain,  wrought  with  her,  but  for  all  her 
graciousness  I  felt  right  well  that  I 
never  touched  the  self  in  the  fair  house 
of  flesh.  Apart  as  two  dreamers  in  one 
bed  may  travel  we  were,  though  her 
white  hands  touched  my  hair  in  the 
end,  and  'Poor  boy,  be  said  and  give 
over  this  fancy  for  the  dry  leaf  that  is 
Feithfailge!'  murmured  she. 

'Dry  or  not,  't  is  Feithfailge  is  the 
blossom  of  my  desire ! '  said  I,  and  went 
from  her.  And  seeking  Art,  for  com- 
rades we  two  had  grown,  I  asked  him 
was  there  no  chance  at  all  of  loosing  the 
enchantment  off  of  the  girl  of  my  heart. 

'Aye,  is  there,'  said  Art,  and  a  sudden 
hope  looking  out  of  the  brown  and 
gentle  gaze,  'but  't  is  hardly  mortal 
would  take  the  task  on  himself!'  And 
the  hope  sank  back  from  its  windows. 

'If  it  was  to  bring  Feithfailge  ease, 
here 's  one  would  harness  himself  to  the 
world's  weight!'  said  I. 
|i    *Then  this  is  the  year  and  this  the 
season  of  the  Ebb  of  the  Wave  of 


Desart!'  said  Art.  'Once  in  a  hundred 
years  at  midnight  it  ebbs,  and  were  a 
priest  to  say  a  Mass  of  the  Dead  o  'er  us 
ere  the  Wave  came  again,  judgment 
would  be  at  an  end  and  our  souls  freed 
from  the  weary  shapes.  But 't  would  be 
apt  to  be  the  priest's  own  Mass  into  the 
bargain,  for  the  Wave  ebbs  for  no  more 
than  the  bare  time  to  tell  the  prayers, 
and  all  the  sealskins  in  the  sea  would 
n't  daunt  its  mischief  for  those  with- 
standing it ! ' 

'And  if  an  O 'Flaherty  ever  takes 
thought  of  danger  in  a  dash,  he  '11  be 
the  first  of  his  breed  to  do  that  same ! ' 
said  I. 

Sorrow  sign  of  the  Ebb  was  there 
when  I,  throwing  off"  the  sealskin,  took 
the  sea  with  long  strokes  of  a  swimmer 
and  Art  beside  me  in  the  seal  shape. 
The  women  weaving  the  gold  threads 
mocked  and  the  men  traveling  up  and 
down  scarce  lifted  heavy  lids  to  regard 
the  fool  who 'd  measure  himself  against 
the  Wave  of  Desart.  Only  a  babe  from 
its  mother's  shoulder,  as  I  went  by, 
smiled  at  me  with  the  old  wise  eyes  of 
it,  and  Feithfailge  coming  lifted  clasped 
hands  and  said  she,  'Bitter  fruit  is 
parting,  but  in  its  core  are  the  seeds  of 
sweet  hope!'  So  with  the  luck  of  her 
look  following  I  swam  out  till  Art, 
drawing  me  after  him,  rose  up  and  up 
through  the  waters,  and  into  the  great 
cavern  we  came  once  more.  Then  since 
the  Hessians  —  devil  squince  them !  — 
were  no  more  to  be  feared,  I  floated  in 
easy  to  a  bit  of  silver  strand,  and  the 
seal  on  the  surges  watching  with  Art's 
eyes  as  long  as  he  might. 

To  a  certain  glen  between  hills  and 
sea  I  betook  myself,  where  twelve  Sun- 
Stones  stand  in  a  ring  and  the  fairy  fear 
is  on  the  place.  A  great  witch,  Black 
Fand,  in  the  old  times  trafficked  her 
soul  away  there  to  Them  there  's  No 
Naming,  as  oft  I'd  heard  Dark  Allie 
narrate,  and  how  Vevina  Bawn  found 
her  senseless  among  the  Stones  and  as 
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naked  as  themselves.  Howe'er  that  may 
be,  in  moonUght  and  sunhght  aUke  all 
give  it  the  go-by,  and  mighty  tales  there 
are  of  feet  of  unseen  dancers  printing 
the  sod  in  time  to  tunes  played  where 
neither  fiddler  nor  piper  is  to  be  seen. 
But  I,  parting  the  brambles,  came  into 
the  middle  of  the  Stones  and,  like  a 
snipe,  I  called  three  times  three. 
*Who  calls?'  said  a  voice  after  that. 

*  One  who  knows ! '  said  I. 

With  that  a  stone  fallen  in  its  place 
was  moved  aside,  and  out  from  beneath 
rose  the  best  priest  in  Ireland,  be  the 
other  who  he  may,  my  own  uncle  Con, 
Bishop  of  those  parts.  A  price  instead 
of  a  mitre  is  on  his  white  hair,  and  all 
who  love  him  in  Ireland,  and  beyond  in 
France  and  Rome,  are  always  beseech- 
ing him  to  quit  out  of  his  peril,  but  his 
word  is  ever  *  Fohlan  foh  (wait  awhile) 
till  souls  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
Erin !  *  So  now,  at  the  signal  of  a  soul 
needing  him,  he  came  out  of  the  hiding- 
place  contrived  under  the  Stone  that 
had  once  on  a  time  been  a  Druid  altar 
of  sacrifice. 

*  Is  that  yourself,  Murrough  ? '  said  he. 
*Sure  it  's  drowned  ye  were  off  Wave 
Desart!' 

Then  and  there  I,  looking  him  in  the 
eyes,  keen  as  those  of  an  old  eagle,  told 
my  tale,  and  no  stranger  nor  half  as 
strange  ever  told  for  sober  truth.  But 
Bishop  Con,  looking  and  listening,  and 
now  and  again  putting  a  question  sharp 
as  the  dart  of  a  skene  (dagger),  sat 
whisht  a  while  after  I  had  done,  looking 
out  to  the  whispering  sea  between  the 
silent  Stones. 

'Faith,  there 's  a  sign  and  a  sure  one 
to  show  whether  or  no  ye  've  had  a 
crack  on  the  head  or  the  like  that 's  de- 
lusionated  ye,  nephew ! '  he  said  at  long 
last. 

*What 's  your  sign!'  said  I. 

*The  Ebb  of  the  Wave,  and  that  ye 
tell  me  is  cast  for  this  night!'  said  my 
uncle,  rising  on  his  feet.  'Till  then,  as 


we 've  Shakespeare  at  our  back,  we  '11 
allow  an  odd  corner  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  to  go  unplumbed  by  our  five  wits, 
since  sure  none  but  a  natural  would 
spell  supernatural  to  match  himself!' 

With  that  he,  going  back  into  his 
hole,  fetched  what  he 'd  need,  and  set 
off  with  me  through  the  lengthening 
shadows.  In  the  dress  of  a  shepherd  he 
was,  but  the  few  we  met  knew  him  well 
enough  to  let  on  they  did  n't  know  him, 
though  they 'd  kneel  to  him  with  their 
eyes  as  they  passed.  Poor  and  very  poor 
are  all  in  the  place  and  the  big  price  is 
on  Bishop  Con's  head,  but  if  it  waits  for 
an  Irish  hand  to  earn  a  coin  of  it,  it  '11 
wait  till  Hell  grows  cold. 

Midnight  it  was,  and  the  world  asleep, 
when  we  came  to  the  Bay  of  Wave 
Desart,  and  I  heard  Bishop  Con  mut- 
ter, 'Kyrie  Eleisonr  For  bare  in  the 
windy  moonlight  lay  the  raths  and 
dwellings  of  the  Town  in  Love  with  It- 
self, and  the  sea  far  out  for  many  a  mile. 

So  my  uncle,  vested  for  a  Black  Mass 
and  holding  high  the  Pyx,  came  down 
chanting  a  Requiem  ceternam,  and  at  the 
first  step  of  him  into  the  place  a  cry  rose 
up.  From  the  doors  came  men  and 
women  and  children  thronging  him  and 
beseeching  to  be  dismissed  to  their  rest. 
Art  it  was  who  marshaled  them  all 
on  a  ridge  where  in  their  day  they  had 
denied  e'er  a  church  should  be  built; 
and  in  their  midst  knelt  Bishop  Con,  in 
strong  silence,  while  nine  waves  might 
break.  But  Feithfailge  coming  swift 
drew  me  after  her  to  the  sea- walk  and 
signed  to  the  water-gate. 

'Much  ye  have  done,  O  Murrough, 
but  more  remains  for  ye ! '  she  said.  '  Be 
it  yours  to  guard  the  gate  while  the 
saint  frees  us  from  the  curse  of  our 
desire!' 

'  Guard  it  from  what  ? '  said  I  wonder- 
ing. 

'From  the  Wave!'  said  she  with  a 
dread  in  her  voice.  'From  the  Wave!' 
With  that  ye  were  gone  from  me, 
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Feithfailge  of  the  veins,  and  I  looking 
on  your  sweet  and  tender  grace  for  the 
last  time ! 

Then  from  the  ridge  floated  echoes  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
sigh  of  those  drinking  in  the  words  for 
which  they  had  the  thirst  on  them. 
But  above  and  beyond  came  another 
sound,  and  I  knew  the  tide  was  on  the 
turn. 

High  above  the  harbor  rose  the  town 
wall  with  the  water-gate  in  the  mid- 
dle, strong  with  Irish  oak  and  bronze. 
Strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  ships  of 
the  world  it  was ;  but  I  thought  to  my- 
self sure  the  tide  would  n't  trouble  itself 
to  enter  by  it  alone,  and  I  wondered 
again  that  Feithfailge  should  have  set 
me  that  task.  Already  the  sea-heralds 
of  ripple  and  spray  were  running  light- 
footed  toward  the  wall  and  leaping  up 
at  it  with  summons  to  surrender  —  and 
the  Mass  no  more  than  half  out. 

But  away  at  sea  came  a  roaring  chal- 
lenge, and  O 'Flaherty  blood  raced  to 
answer  it.  Against  the  wall  came  a 
giant  rush;  and  there 's  no  saying  how 
all  at  once  I  knew  in  myself  that,  while 
the  blessed  words  of  uncreate  Might 
and  Mystery  held  the  place,  only 
mortal  weakness  could  let  in  the  might 
and  mystery  of  the  created  sea.  And 
*  Feithfailge!'  was  my  shout  as  I  stood 
to  the  gate  and  saw  the  bronze  and  oak 
of  it  flinch,  and  knew  my  will  stronger 
than  oak  or  bronze. 

The  sea  was  washing  the  top  of  the 
wall  now,  and  for  all  I  strained  to  hear 
was  the  Mass  near  out,  no  sound  from 
the  ridge  could  I  perceive  at  all.  For 
the  Voice  of  challenge  was  at  the  gate 
and  it  splintering  at  it,  and  a  great 
green  swirl  of  waters  rose  and  curled 
and  hung  above;  and,  looking  up  at  it, 
my  blood  stocked  at  the  centre.  For, 
fierce  and  mighty,  a  Gaze  gazed  into 
my  eyes,  and  the  Voice  shouted  com- 
mand without  words,  and  a  Strength 
was  put  out  against  mine.  Whether  it 


was  Manannan  mac  Lir  himself  come 
out  to  do  battle  for  the  captives  passing 
from  his  power,  I  know  not,  but  it 
sprang  against  me,  and  my  soul  stood  in 
grips  with  the  Soul  clothed  in  the  Wave 
of  Desart. 

Then,  as  though  the  world  were 
smitten  into  silence,  came  a  last  Re- 
quiem cBternam  and  a  great  glad  sigh  out 
over  the  ridge;  and  as  wall  and  water- 
gate  sank  into  nothingness  before  me, 
I,  panting,  knew  myself  relieved  from 
guard. 

*  Where  am  I  at  all?'  said  I,  finding 
myself,  as  I  fancied,  the  next  instant, 
bedded  on  seaweed  in  a  place  of  brown 
turf-smoke. 

*  Where  but  in  Dan  the  Fish's  cabin, 
agra!'  said  a  woman,  holding  drink  to 
my  lips.  '  Washed  up  on  the  strand  be- 
low ye  were  the  night  of  the  high  tide, 
and  if  ye  're  ever  nearer  drownin'  than 
then,  the  gallow  '11  have  a  good  miss  of 
ye.  A  terrible  tide  it  was;  and  sure  a 
graveyard  somewhere  got  hardship  by 
it,  for  a  world  of  ancient  bones  and 
skulls  were  washed  up  along  of  yourself. 
The  Lord  receive  them  and  mark  them 
to  grace,  I  pray!' 

*What  's  come  to  them?'  said  I, 
making  shift  to  rise  myself. 

*  Whisper,  dear,'  said  she,  *sure  the 
shepherd  of  Souls  himself  laid  them  in 
blessed  earth.  Did  n't  th'  angels  con- 
trive to  smuggle  him  off*  cosy  out  of  the 
way  of  the  waves,  for  on  some  holy 
errand  he 'd  been  and  his  dress  soaked 
with  sea  water?  Sure,  right  well  I  know 
ye  for  his  sister's  son,  Masther  Mur- 
rough,  and  't  is  he  has  been  nurse- 
tendin'  ye  this  while  here!' 

But  for  all  my  asking.  Bishop  Con 
will  say  nothing  of  that  night's  work. 

'  Where  God  is  silent,  't  is  not  wise  to 
speak!'  he  says.  Maybe  it  is  because 
the  curse  on  the  Town  in  Love  with  It- 
self was  put  on  it  in  the  days  of  blessed 
St.  Columba,  and  Bishop  Con  thinks  he 
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has  made  too  free  by  lifting  it  when 
Columb  did  n't. 

So,  ere  I  leave  Ireland  that 's  grown 
full  of  emptiness,  wanting  Art's  fellow- 
ship and  Feithfailge's  dreaming  grace, 
I  've  written  the  whole  queer  history 
and  in  English,  for  the  old  kindly  Irish 
seems  apt  soon  to  be  dead  and  gone  all 


out.  Sailing  forth  from  Carbery  I  '11 
drop  the  bottle  sealed  in  bladders  over- 
board, and  maybe  someone  will  believe 
the  story  in  it  yet.  Meanwhile  the  sea 
will  keep  it  in  its  depths,  as  my  heart 
keeps  the  vision  and  memory  of  Feith- 
failge. 

Feithfailge! 


OBERAMMERGAU'S  TRADITION 


BY  A  BERLIN  CORRESPONDENT 


From  the  London  Times,  April  19 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PrE8s) 


After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  —  in- 
stead of  the  customary  ten  —  the  Pas- 
sion Play  at  Oberammergau  is  once 
more  on  the  eve  of  production,  and 
the  little  Bavarian  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kofel  is  prepared  for  its  influx  of 
visitors. 

Anton  Lang,  the  master  potter,  will 
act  the  part  of  Christus,  and  two  oth- 
ers, Martin  Hohenleiter  as  Simon  and 
Anton  Mayr  as  Thomas,  share  with 
him  the  distinction  of  having  been 
chosen  to  play  the  same  part  for  the 
third  time  in  succession.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  players  in  the  'speaking'  parts 
represented  the  same  characters  in 
1910,  and  about  ten  others  were  in  the 
play  of  1910,  but  in  some  other  role. 
Certain  players  have  been  promoted 
from  minor  to  major  parts;  to  certain 
others,  for  reasons  of  age  or  other  dis- 
ability, have  been  assigned  less  impor- 
tant characters.  To  preserve  tradition 
there  has  been  a  greater  tendency  than 
usual  to  retain  the  older  players. 

In  a  folk  play  of  a  religious  character, 
with  a  continuity  almost  unbroken 
during  four  centuries,  it  is  inevitable 


that  a  certain  amount  of  stage  tradition 
should  crystallize  upon  the  characters. 
Thus  the  three  women's  parts.  Our 
Lady,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Martha, 
are  never  repeated  by  the  same  person. 
John  is  always  a  young  man.  The 
Christus  is  always  supposed  to  be 
taken  as  much  for  his  saintly  character 
as  for  his  appearance.  No  stigma,  but 
a  certain  degree  of  sympathy,  attaches 
to  the  parts  of  Herod,  Pilate,  Judas, 
and  Barabbas. 

The  tradition  of  acting  is  maintained 
at  Oberammergau  by  religious  plays 
(usually  from  Old  Testament  subjects) 
performed  by  the  villagers  for  their  own 
benefit  in  the  years  between.  These 
plays  serve  also  as  a  winnowing  process, 
and  afford  a  test  for  the  parish  commit- 
tee which  draws  up  the  preliminary  list 
of  players  for  the  chief  parts.  A  frank 
discussion  is  held,  and  a  list  for  ballot  is 
then  prepared.  This,  after  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  full  committee,  is  put  to 
the  general  vote.  The  election  of  the 
players  is  a  far  more  real  affair  to  the 
people  of  Oberammergau  than  any  polit- 
ical function.  It  was  held  last  October. 
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At  noon  on  the  day  on  which  the  voting 
opened  the  village  attended  a  special 
High  Mass,  the  fates  of  proposed  play- 
ers being  thus  solemnly  committed  to 
the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  villagers. 

The  selection  of  Anton  Lang  for  the 
chief  part  of  Christus  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  He  has  less  the  appearance 
than  Tobias  Flunger,  who  played  the 
part  in  1850  and  moved  Eduard  Dev- 
rient  to  enthusiasm  that  gave  the  play 
its  world-wide  renown.  He  has  not, 
perhaps,  the  temperament  of  the  more 
famous  Joseph  Mayr,  who  took  the 
part  from  1870  to  1890  with  such  strik- 
ing dignity.  This  Christus,  who  wore 
his  long  locks  throughout  his  military 
service  in  the  war  of  1870,  must  have 
been  a  person  of  amazing  character. 
Experience  alone,  however,  would  have 
ensured  Anton  Lang  the  part.  Besides, 
the  play  must  be  in  his  blood.  Ten  per- 
sons of  the  family  of  Lang  are  playing 
name-parts  in  this  year's  play,  apart 
from  the  director,  Johann  Georg  Lang, 
and  those  many  Langs  who  figure  mere- 
ly among  the  *folk.'  Andreas  Lang  is 
Peter,  another  Andreas  is  Matthew, 
Edward  is  Bartholomew,  Rochus  is 
Mark,  Wilhelm  is  Nicodemus,  Sebas- 
tian is  the  high-priest  Annas  —  to  name 
only  a  few.  Ludwig  Lang  was  director 
in  1900  and  1910;  Burgomaster  Johann 
Lang  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  interests 
of  the  play;  his  daughter,  Rosa  Lang, 
played  the  part  of  Our  Lady  in  1890 
and  afterward  became  a  nun. 

Physical  qualities,  as  well  as  artistic 
and  moral,  are  necessary  to  the  part  of 
Christus.  There  are  thirty-one  official 
performances,  apart  from  repeat  per- 
formances; they  last  throughout  the 
day,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening,  in  eighteen  episodes, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Passion 
scenes,  with  the  restraint  necessary  to 
escape  irreverence,  must  call  for  great 
efforts  on  the  part  of  an  imaginative 
man.  There  is,  moreover,  the  actual 


representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  It 
need  destroy  no  illusion  to  relate  that 
the  player  of  Christus  is  suspended  by 
a  corselet  under  the  thin  fleshing  that 
he  wears,  and  his  arms  and  feet  have 
only  very  slight  supports.  It  calls  for 
great  endurance.  When  Anton  Lang 
was  being  raised  upon  the  cross  in  1900 
his  arm  slipped.  His  anxious  sisters 
watching  from  the  choir  fell  to  praying 
fervently  that  all  might  go  well  with 
him.  They  knew  the  danger,  which  is 
always  very  real. 

The  part  of  Mary  is  always  taken  by 
an  unmarried  woman,  tradition  having 
it  that  no  wife  shall  take  any  part  in  the 
play.  It  has  fallen  this  year  to  Martha 
Veit,  dark  and  with  straight  hair, 
daughter  of  a  family  whose  names  often 
recur  in  the  history  of  the  play.  She 
replaces  Ottilie  Zwink,  who  took  it  in 
1910  and  established  the  legend  of  the 
perfect  Mary.  Paula  Rendl,  who  takes 
the  part  of  Mary  Magdalene,  is  of  a 
more  Germanic  type.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Rendl,  the  sculptor  in  ivory 
and  maker  of  crucifixes,  who  himself 
plays  Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  Martha 
is  played  by  Anna  Bauer;  in  1910  it 
was  played  by  Victoria  Bauer. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  play  does 
not  bring  out  the  character  of  Peter 
with  the  subtlety  with  which  Scriptural 
text  and  legend  have  invested  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  gives  Judas  his  full 
measure  of  treachery,  and  Guido  Mayr, 
bearded,  frowning,  and  sinister,  can 
look,  and  may  act,  the  part.  If  appear- 
ances guide  he  will  read  it  very  differ- 
ently from  his  predecessor,  Hans  Zwink, 
who  in  1900  and  1910  represented 
Judas  to  be  a  cold,  mean,  tight-lipped 
traitor.  Gregor  Breitsamter,  the  white- 
haired  doyen  of  the  play,  takes  the  part 
of  Herod;  Melchior  Breitsamter,  a  tall, 
slight  youth,  takes  the  part  of  John. 
He  is  a  very  different  figure  from  his 
predecessor,  Alfred  Bierling,  whose  full 
features  might  have  come  from  a  Flor- 
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entine  portrait  along  with  his  pale  skin 
and  ruffled  hair.  One  other  participant 
may  be  mentioned  —  the  sleek,  wise- 
looking  little  ass  that  in  the  play  car- 
ries Christus  into  Jerusalem.  It  is  the 
pet  of  Anton  Lang's  two  youngest  chil- 
dren; the  little  daughter  leads  it  round 
the  village  with  her  still  smaller  brother 
riding  proudly  on  its  back. 

Altogether  about  seven  hundred  per- 
sons have  some  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Passion  Play.  Those  who 
have  not  been  assigned  leading  parts, 
or  such  supernumerary  roles  as  Roman 
soldiers,  money  changers,  witnesses, 
and  so  forth,  help  to  make  up  the  crowd 
of  two  hundred  adults  and  two  hundred 
children.  Most  of  the  latter  will  see  it 
for  the  first  time  when  the  last  costume 
rehearsal  takes  place.  This  is  Oberam- 
mergau's  own  performance.  The  pro- 
vision that  no  married  woman  may  take 
part  in  the  play  fits  by  accident  or  de- 
sign into  the  scheme.  It  leaves  them  at 
home  to  look  after  the  well-being  of  the 
visitors.  When  the  throng  of  strangers 
descends  on  the  village  on  the  eve  of  a 
performance,  to  be  billeted  on  their 
houses,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Ober- 
ammergau  have  no  time  or  thought  for 
plays.  Therefore  their  benefit  perform- 
ance is  the  last  costume  rehearsal,  the 
only  one  they  ever  see.  On  that  day  the 
men-folk  of  the  village  have  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
play  has  an  eff'ect  on  the  character 
and  personality  of  the  Oberammergau 
villagers.  That  it  influences  them  is 
undoubted,  and  during  the  period  of 
performances  they  certainly  bear  them- 
selves ofi"  the  stage  with  a  consciousness 
of  their  mission.  But  they  have  other 
associations  with  Biblical  lore  and  tra- 
dition. Very  many  of  them  are  by  trade 
skilled  wood-carvers,  the  principal 
calling  of  the  village  at  least  since  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  on  record  that 
Abbot  Ulrich  von  Rottenbuch,  when 


he  founded  the  convent  at  Berchtes- 
gaden,  employed  wood-carvers,  from 
Oberammergau  to  decorate  it.  The 
players,  therefore,  are  often  hereditary 
artists  in  another  sense,  familiarized  to 
sculpture  from  childhood,  principally 
in  making  representations  in  wood  and 
ivory  of  crucifixes,  figures  of  the  saints, 
the  Nativity,  the  descent  from  the  cross. 
The  profits  from  the  play  (for  there  is  a 
sound  financial  side  to  it)  have  been 
expended  in  providing,  among  other 
things,  a  school  of  wood-carving  where 
the  traditions  of  craftsmanship  are 
maintained.  Like  the  parts  of  the  play, 
the  craft  in  its  various  branches  runs 
in  families.  So  also  does  the  salesman- 
ship. 

The  production  of  the  play  is  sur- 
rounded with  subjects  inviting  research. 
The  legend  is  that  it  was  instituted  as 
the  result  of  a  communal  vow  made  in 
1633,  when,  as  elsewhere  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  pestilence  vis- 
ited Oberammergau  and  carried  off 
eighty-four  of  the  inhabitants  in  three 
weeks.  The  villagers  are  said  then  to 
have  undertaken  to  act  the  Passion 
every  tenth  year  if  the  plague  should 
cease.  But  an  inquiry  into  documents 
does  not  afford  any  explanation  why 
they  chose  that  particular  form  of 
penance. 

The  Passion  Play  was  one  of  the  old- 
est forms  of  folk  drama  in  Bavaria  and 
Tirol  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  original  on  which 
the  present  text  is  based  was  itself  an 
adaptation  of  something  even  older, 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
played  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  in 
1501.  At  one  time  almost  every  village 
in  this  part  of  Bavaria  had  its  Passion 
Play.  Most  of  these  lasted  down  to 
1770  when  all  quasi-religious  theatrical 
performances  were  suppressed  by  the 
State,  that  of  Oberammergau  wit' 
them.  The  plays  in  general  seem  to  have' 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  license,  and  the 
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text  (as  might  be  expected  in  Bavaria) 
had  become  corrupt  with  a  breadth 
that  was  certainly  not  religious.  Ober- 
ammergau  petitioned  for  reprieve  on 
the  strength  of  its  vow,  and  the  play 
was  permitted  to  be  performed  again  in 
1780.  In  1810  it  was  again  suppressed, 
but  again  an  appeal  was  successful 
and  it  was  performed  in  1811.  The  text 
was  then  severely  revised,  and  with  it 
the  music.  The  Frankfort  text  had  been 
superseded  in  1513  by  the  Heidelberg 
Passion  Play,  which  has  remained  the 
basis  ever  since.  Sebastian  Wild,  the 
pupil  of  Hans  Sachs,  prepared  a  new 
version  in  1560.  It  was  in  use  when  the 
first  votive  performance  took  place  in 
1634.  It  was  not  seriously  remodeled 
till  Father  Ottmar  Weiss,  of  the  neigh- 
boring monastery  of  Ettal,  modernized 
it  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 
It  has  been  frequently  pruned  since 
then.  Of  the  old  traditional  music  that 
accompanied  the  version  of  Sebastian 
Wild,  only  two  motets,  *Eloi,  Eloi'  and 
'Consummatum  Est'  are  still  used. 
The  rest  was  rewritten  by  Rochus  Ded- 
ler,  the  Oberammergau  schoolmaster, 
to  suit  the  revised  text.  It  is  now  scored 
for  thirty-five  instrumentalists  and  a 
choir  of  forty  persons. 

The  accounts  of  the  play  have  been 
preserved  and  these  show  that  usually 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  expenses 
were  either  just  covered  or  the  com- 
munity made  up  the  difference.  Profits 
first  began  to  be  earned  at  a  supple- 
mentary representation  in  1801,  and 
they  were  used  in  that  and  subsequent 
years  mainly  for  embanking  the  river 
Ammer.  The  fame  of  the  play  and  its 
large  profits  began  after  the  perform- 
ance of  1850  had  been  seen  by  Devrient, 
who  wrote  an  article  about  it  in  the 
Leipzig  Illustrierte  Zeitung.   In  1860  a 


handsome  profit  was  earned.  In  1880 
the  income  from  performances  and  sale 
of  the  texts  was  336,590  marks  (then 
about  £16,830)  and  the  expenses  81,090 
marks  (then  about  £4055).  The  play- 
ers shared  £5800,  of  which  Mayr  re- 
ceived £50  for  his  performance  of 
Christus. 

In  1900  the  budget  balanced  at  1,068,- 
487  marks,  of  which  615,463  marks  was 
clear  profit.  Out  of  this  the  village  built 
a  new  practice  theatre,  a  new  school  of 
wood-carving,  made  large  donations  to 
the  local  church  and  charities,  and  still 
had  a  balance  of  £12,028  for  division 
among  the  performers.  Anton  Lang  re- 
ceived £75  for  his  representation  of 
Christus  —  not  a  princely  salary  for  an 
actor  who  was  praised  by  the  illustrious 
of  Europe  and  America,  who  lodged 
kings,  princes,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  in 
his  house,  and  was  given  an  hour's  audi- 
ence by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  profits  to 
the  village  from  letting  lodgings  are 
not  easily  estimated,  but  they  must 
be  considerable. 

The  fear  so  often  expressed  that  the 
play  would  become  commercialized  and 
the  villagers  would  lose  their  character 
of  simplicity  has  not  been  wholly  real- 
ized. They  probably  never  were  very 
simple  where  money  was  concerned. 
That  its  legendary  vow  has  proved 
profitable  is  not  denied.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  satire  in  the  comic  papers 
of  Munich,  which  depict  Christus  sell- 
ing his  locks  by  auction  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  Judas  ridiculing  the 
notion  of  any  offer  so  low  as  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  This  year  the  prices  of 
seats  and  lodgings  have  been  increased, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  exchange, 
and  the  accusation  of  profiteering  is 
therefore  not  altogether  justified.  In 
any  case  it  comes  ill  from  Munich. 


A  PAGE 
GRATITUDE 

BY  RICHARD  HUGHES 
[Spectator] 

Eternal  gratitude  —  a  long,  thin 
word: 

When  meant,  oftenest  left  unheard: 
When  light  on  the  tongue,  light  in  the 

purse,  too: 
Of  curious  metallurgy:  when  coined 

true 

It  glitters  not,  is  neither  large  nor 
small : 

More  worth  than  rubies  —  less,  times, 

than  a  ball. 
Not  gift,  nor  willed:  yet  through  its 

wide  range 
Buys  what  it  buys  exact,  and  leaves  no 

change. 

Old  Gurney  had  it,  won  on  a  hot  day 
With  ale,  from  glib-voiced  Gypsy  by 
the  way. 

He  held  it  lightly :  for  't  was  a  rum 
start 

To  find  a  hedgeling  who  had  still  a 
heart : 

So  put  it  down  for  twist  of  a  beggar's 

tongue.  .  .  . 
He  had  not  felt  the  heat:  how  the  dust 

stung 

A  face  June-roasted:  he  saw  not  the 
look 

Aslant  the  gift-mug;  how  the  hand 

shook.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  words  rang  in  his  head,  and  he 

grew  merry 
And  whistled  from  the  Boar  to  Wrye- 

brook  ferry. 
And  chaffed  with  Ferryman  when  the 

hawser  creakt 
Or  slipping  bilge  showed  where  the 

planks  leakt: 
Lent  hand  himself,  till  doubly  hard 

the  barge 

Butted  its  nose  in  mud  of  the  farther 
marge. 
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When  Gurney  leapt  to  shore,  he  found 

—  dismay ! 
He  had  no  tuppence  —  (tuppence  was 
to  pay 

To  sulky  Ferryman).   *  Naught  have 

I,'  says  he, 
*  Naught,  but  the  gratitude  of  Tammas 
Lee 

Given    one    hour.'     Sulky  Charon 
grinned : 

*Done,'  said  he;  *done:  I  take  —  all  of 
it,  mind.' 

*Done,'  cries  Jan  Gurney.  Down  the 

road  he  went. 
But  by  the  ford  left  all  his  merriment. 

This  is  the  tale  of  midday  chaffering: 
How  Charon  took,  and  Gurney  lost  the 
thing : 

How  Ferryman  gave  it  for  his  young- 
est daughter 
To  a  tall  lad  who  saved  her  out  of 
water 

(Being  old  and  mean,  had  none  of  his 

own  to  give. 
So  passed  on  Tammas',  glad  to  see  her 
live) : 

How  the  young  Farmer  paid  his 

quarter's  rent 
With  that  one  coin,  when  all  else  was 
spent, 

And  how  Squire  kept  it  for  some  gold- 
less  debt.  .  .  . 
For  aught  I  know,  it  wanders  current 
yet. 

Yet  Tammas  was  no  angel  in  disguise: 
He  stole  Squire's  chickens  —  often;  he 
told  lies. 

Robbed  Charon's  garden,  burnt  young 

Farmer's  ricks 
And  played  the  village  many  lousy 
tricks. 

No  children  sniffled  and  no  dog  cried, 
When,  full  of  oaths  and  dirt,  he  died, 
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THE  HISTORICAL  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
Chantecler,  Edmond  Rostand's  most 
popular  play  —  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  —  is  undoubtedly 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Rostand's  fantas- 
tic and  gallant  Cyrano  is  the  last  great 
creation  of  French  romanticism.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally  realized  that, 
however  widely  the  creation  of  the 
playwright's  fancy  has  departed  from 
history,  his  hero  was  a  real  man,  and 
there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  truth  in  the 
play.  Indeed,  it  is  even  said  that 
Rostand  studied  the  writings  of  the 
historic  Cyrano  and  incorporated  oc- 
casional sentences  from  him  into  the 
play  itself. 

But  his  departures  from  history  were 
even  greater  than  his  fidelity  to  it,  if  we 
may  trust  M.  Frederic  Lachevre,  who 
has  just  published  in  Paris  an  edition 
of  Les  oeuvres  libertines  de  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac.  Cyrano  was  no  Gascon  gentle- 
man, but  a  Parisian  bourgeois.  He  was 
born  in  1619,  the  fourth  son  of  Abel  de 
Cyrano.  He  added  the  *de  Bergerac' 
himself,  taking  the  name  from  a  small 
estate  that  his  father  had  once  owned 
and  later  sold.  The  historic  Cyrano, 
like  the  Cyrano  of  romance,  was  well 
educated,  became  a  great  swordsman, 
served  in  the  army,  and  was  twice 
wounded.  The  famous  combat  of  the 
Porte  de  Nesle,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
actor  Montfleury  from  appearing  on  the 
stage  for  a  month,  actually  took  place, 
but  only  after  Cyrano  had  retired  from 
the  army  on  account  of  his  wounds.  He 
was  a  student  of  philosophy,  and  his 
master  was  Gassendi,  the  Epicurean, 
among  whose  pupils  was  Moliere.  The 
manner  of  Cyrano's  death,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  play,  is  quite  historic. 
Cyrano  died,  still  a  young  man,  in  1655, 


about  a  year  after  a  piece  of  timber  had 
been  dropped  on  his  head;  and  it  has 
never  been  quite  certain  whether  this 
was  an  accident  or  a  malicious  design. 

M.  Lachevre's  edition  of  Cyrano's 
works  is  not  complete,  but  is  said  to  be 
the  most  careful  and  authoritative  that 
has  been  issued  so  far.  It  contains  full 
notes  and  many  variations  from  the 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  printed  hitherto.  Cyrano  was 
plagiarized  by  Moliere  in  Les  fourheries 
de  Scapin.  This  also  is  mentioned  in 
Rostand's  play. 

♦ 

thrifty  MRS.  ASQUITH 

Never  averse  to  turning  an  honest 
penny,  —  and  the  English  penny  is 
worth  a  full  two  cents,  —  Mrs.  Asquith 
has  scarcely  returned  to  England  before 
the  Evening  Standard  announces  that  it 
will  publish  exclusively  in  England  the 
diary  of  her  American  tour.  Airily  char- 
acterizing the  indefatigable  diarist's 
latest  endeavor  as  *  these  chronicles  of  a 
great  tour '  (which  will  be  news  to  some 
Americans),  the  advertising  writer 
casually  adds  that  *  she  has  met  nearly 
every  notable  person  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  society'  in  America 
(which  will  be  news  to  a  good  many 
more) . 

*  Intimate,  personal,  and  daring,'  the 
purveyor  of  advertising  copy  goes  on, 
*Mrs.  Asquith  does  not  spare  herself.' 
It's  a  nerve-racking  business,  this 
diary-keeping ! 

For  some  unknown  reason  an  extract 
from  the  diary  is  appended  to  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  for  reasons  still  more 
darkly  mysterious  it  is  entitled  *My 
debut  as  a  lecturer. '  This  is  the  extract 
—  all  of  it! 

I  know  something  about  youth,  as  we 
Tennants  are  a  race  apart  .  .  .  because  we 
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have  no  age.  .  .  .  Gypsies  and  palmists 
said  I  would  always  be  young  enough  to 
make  love  and  inspire  it.  .  .  .  My  father's 
last  beautiful  daughter  was  born  when  he 
was  eighty. 

* 

THE  NOVEL  TO-DAY 

A  BOOK  of  interest  to  those  who 
follow  contemporary  literary  develop- 
ment with  care  has  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  called  Some  Contemporary 
Novelists  (Men),  and  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  It  discusses 
the  work  of  those  gentlemen  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  the  *  younger'  Eng- 
lish novelists,  although  by  this  time 
most  of  them  are  getting  pretty  well 
into  middle  age.  Mr.  Johnson  selects 
eleven  writers  for  criticism:  Messrs. 
Gilbert  Cannan,  Hugh  Walpole,  W.  L. 
George,  J.  D.  Beresford,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, Compton  Mackenzie,  J.  C. 
Snaith,  E.  M.  Forster,  John  Buchan, 
Neil  Lyons,  and  Frank  Swinnerton. 

The  critic  accords  high  praise  to  Mr. 
Frank  Swinnerton,  who  he  says  *has 
spoken  for  eternal  youth,  and  is  the 
greatest  artist  among  his  contempo- 
raries.' Occasionally  Mr.  Johnson  is 
betrayed  into  foolishness,  as  when 
he  casually  remarks  that  Mr.  W.  L. 
George  stands  almost  alone  among  his 
contemporaries  in  the  passionate  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions ;  but  in  general 
his  book  appears  to  be  a  fairly  careful 
study. 

THE  FRENCH  READING  PUBLIC 

A  CHANGE  has  come  over  the  tastes 
of  book  buyers  in  France.  Parisian 
booksellers  say  that  the  public  taste 
is  turning  back  to  the  old  days.  Balzac, 
Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Verne,  Dumas  perey 
and  of  late  Zola,  are  highly  popular. 
Among  the  younger  generation,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  growing  interest  in  nov- 
els which  deal  with  problems  of  our  own 


day.  Girls  no  longer  allow  their  parents 
to  choose  their  books  for  them,  but  claim 
the  right  to  read  what  they  find  most 
interesting;  and  those  who  are  working 
for  their  living  —  an  increased  number 
since  the  war  —  are  not  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  reactionary  sentiments,  but 
look  for  something  in  literature  that  is 
nearer  their  own  experience.  Books 
about  the  war  are  still  finding  readers. 

* 

MASEFIELD  ON  A  POET's  CAREER 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, made  in  response  to  insistent 
demands  from  the  students,  after  the 
University  had  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him,  John  Mase- 
field  gave  an  insight  into  his  own  prog- 
ress as  a  poet.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  cheering  students  seized  him  and 
carried  him  enthusiastically  on  their 
shoulders  out  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Masefield 
thus  sketched  the  career  of  a  worker  in 
literature :  — 

You  begin  as  a  writer.  You  are  filled  with 
the  energy  of  youth,  and  you  believe  that 
you  can  reform  the  whole  profession  of 
literature.  You  go  on  in  that  good  faith  as 
long  as  youth  lasts.  After  a  few  years  you 
look  at  what  you  have  done,  you  see  all  you 
have  done,  and  you  see  simply  that  you 
have  been  young  and  that  youth  is  gone. 

You  see  that  you  have  not  discovered 
what  life  is,  nor  what  is  behind  life,  and 
that  your  youth  is  past,  and  you  are  so 
many  years  to  the  bad.  But  then  you 
think,  'Well,  I  have  at  least  rid  myself  of 
some  of  the  nonsense  that  was  in  me.'  You 
think  that  perhaps  you  have  some  greater 
power  over  your  material,  some  greater 
sense  of  the  value  and  the  color  of  words. 
Then  you  turn  again  to  your  work,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years  you  look  again 
at  what  you  have  done.  You  see  that  you 
know  nothing  about  life.  Life  is  infinitely 
more  mysterious  than  anything  you  can 
say.  You  can't  probe  its  mystery;  you 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Then  you  will  be  filled  with  despair.  Yo 
turn  again  to  your  work.  You  realize  th 
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somewhere  outside  life  there  come  gleams 
and  suggestions  —  a  kind  of  butterflies 
floating  into  this  world  from  somewhere. 
You  have,  yourself,  the  determination  that 
you  will  follow  those  butterflies  of  the  soul 
and  find  that  you  will  come  at  last  to  some 
country  that  is  quite  close  to  this  life  of 
ours.  You  will  be  able  to  enter  into  it  and 
make  it  visible  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
then  you  go  on  in  that  faith. 

You  may  never  get  to  that  country.  But 
the  belief  that  that  country  exists  tends  to 
make  it  possible  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
because  all  mankind,  since  the  beginning  of 
man,  has  been  a  building-up  by  courage  and 
by  truth  and  by  beauty  and  by  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  some  great  invisible  world  all 
round  us  to  which  men  in  moments  of  peril, 
moments  of  anxiety  and  exultation,  have 
access  according  to  their  power;  and  all 
efforts,  no  matter  how  feeble,  tend  to  make 
that  world  greater. 

* 

A  NEW  CAXTON 

A  COPY  of  Caxton's  Chronicles  of 
England  has  been  sent  to  a  firm  of  Lon- 
don booksellers  from  Cork.  The  book 
arrived  wrapped  in  a  single  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  with  this  letter  from  the 
sender:  — 

Do  you  think  this  book  is  of  any  value? 
It  came  to  me  from  my  father,  who  died 
about  three  months  ago.  I  cannot  say  how 
or  where  he  got  it.  I  think  he  must  have 
bought  it  among  a  pile  of  others.  As  to  the 
selling  of  it,  I  leave  it  in  your  hands. 

When  the  booksellers  opened  the 
package,  —  probably  expecting  the 
usual  worthless  old  book,  —  they  found 
that  they  had  received  a  first  edition 
of  the  Chronicles:  *Emprynted  by  me 
William  Caxton  in  thabbey  of  West- 
mynstre,'  June  10,  1480.  This  copy 
has  never  before  been  recorded,  and 
hitherto  only  five  perfect  and  about 
eight  imperfect  copies  of  this  edition 
have  been  known.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  this  old  book  belonged  to  one 
Nicholas  Benson,  who  describes  him- 
self as  'free  of  the  most  worshipfull 


company  of  Grocers,'  and  whose  auto- 
graph appears  in  the  margins.  A  later 
inscription  shows  that  it  was  'bought 
of  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  Kings- 
well,  Sat.,  April  24,  1779,  by  Verney 
Lovett,'  who  is  mentioned  in  Hazlitt's 
Roll  of  Book  Collectors. 

The  owner  in  Cork  will  probably 
have  a  very  agreeable  surprise  when  he 
finds  the  sum  that  the  old  book  will 
bring  him. 

* 

A  HUMOROUS  COMMUNIST 

When  'Tomfool,'  of  the  London 
Communist  newspaper,  the  Daily  Her- 
aid,  is  not  vociferously  demanding  the 
instant  shedding  of  illimitable  oceans 
of  capitalistic  gore,  he  occupies  himself 
with  turning  out  amusing  little  trifles 
like  this :  — 

A  Poem  est  a  Panic 

The  Herald's  waiting  —  curse! 
What  shall  a  poor  fool  do? 
My  Kingdom  for  a  Verse, 
Or  even  two! 

The  Printers,  with  a  fine 
Contempt,  ask,  'Are  n't  you  done?* 
My  Kingdom  for  a  Line, 
Or  half  a  one! 

The  Staff,  a  howling  pack 
Of  wolves,  bear  down  on  me  — 
My  Kingdom  for  a  Dac- 
Tyl  or  Trochee! 

The  Editor  cries,  'Time!' 
And  reaches  for  his  knout  — 
My  Kingdom  for  a  Rhyme! 
Who  '11  help  me  out? 

Sir,  hold  yom-  hand!  the  Verse 
Is  done  —  by  me  alone! 
It  could  n't  be  much  worse. 
But  it 's  my  own. 

I  won't  be  whacked  or  sacked! 
Call  off  your  Staff!  I'll  show  'em! 
My  Kingdom's  still  intact. 
And  here's  my  Poem. 

THE  BOOK  THIEF  WARNED 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Sunday 
Times  prints  a  delectable  bit  of  fif- 
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teenth-century  imprecation.  The  verse 
is  found  in  a  manuscript  dated  1440. 
Apparently  the  manners  and  morals 
of  book-owners  and  book-lovers  have 
mended  little  with  the  passing  centu- 
ries. Is  there  a  suggestion  here  for  a 
book-plate?  This  is  the  rime:  — 

Thys  boke  is  one. 
And  God's  kors  ys  anoder; 
They  that  take  the  ton, 
God  gefe  them  the  toder. 

* 

THE  HARD  LOT  OF  THE  FRENCH  NOVELIST 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  success  of 
the  author  of  a  best  seller,  Parisian 
novelists  appear  to  have  about  as  hard 
a  time  as  their  brethren  in  other  lands. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  Mr. 
Roland  Atkinson,  who  sends  his  im- 
pressions from  Paris  to  the  Sunday 
Times:  — 

Revelations  of  the  poverty  of  French 
novelists  are  forthcoming  as  the  result  of  the 
investigations  of  the  income-tax  collectors. 
Some  little  while  ago  an  Inland  Revenue 
official,  who  spends  his  fireside  hours  over 
modern  literature,  was  surprised  at  the 
insignificant  amount  of  income  declared 
for  taxation  purposes  by  a  novelist.  He 
became  suspicious.  Not  only  was  the 
writer  known  to  himself,  a  prolific  reader, 
but  his  works  could  be  seen  on  every  book- 
stall. He  must,  thought  the  official,  be 
wealthy  as  the  result  of  such  popularity. 
Out  of  respect  for  the  distinguished  con- 
tribuable,  he  did  not  take  the  usual  pro- 
ceedings, but  penned  a  courteous  letter  to 


the  author.  Although  courteous,  the  eflFect 
was,  'You  cannot  make  me,  knowing  so 
well  the  reputation  of  your  books,  believe 
that  you  earn  so  little.' 

With  equal  courtesy  the  romander  replied 
that,  unfortunately,  it  was  but  too  true  that 
the  amount  he  had  declared  was  the  total 
of  his  income.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the 
studious  and  considerate  tax-collector,  he 
set  down  figures  showing  that  the  majority 
of  French  authors  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  making  ends  meet.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  profits  of  an  author  on  an 
edition  running  to  five  thousand  copies  is 
three  thousand  francs.  If  he  publishes  two 
in  a  year  that  makes  six  thousand,  or  £120. 
By  serializing  previously  in  a  newspaper  or 
a  monthly  review ,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
doubling  the  return.  Even  then  it  works 
out  at  but  six  pounds  a  week.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptional  books,  such  as  Maria 
Chapdelaine,  Les  croix  de  hois,  the  novels 
of  Pierre  Benoit,  Marcel  Prevost,  Paul 
Bourget,  Pierre  Loti,  Henry  Bordeaux,  and 
Maurice  Barr^s,  which  run  up  to  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand.  But,  according  to  the 
author  under  inquisition,  there  are  not  one 
hundred  French  novelists  who  make  over 
twenty  thousand  francs,  or  £400,  a  year. 

* 
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GENOA  PESSIMISM 

Lord  Birkenhead  stated  shortly 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Genoa 
negotiations  that  their  failure  would 
place  the  world  before  *one  of  the  black- 
est moments  since  the  Middle  Ages.* 
Extravagant  as  this  opinion  may  seem, 
it  hardly  overstates  the  pessimism  that 
prevailed  in  the  British  press  during 
the  waning  weeks  of  the  Conference. 
The  Nation  and  the  Athenoeum,  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  international  har- 
mony, believes  that  President  Poin- 
care,  in  his  speech  at  Bar-le-Duc, 
meant  what  he  said,  considering  him  *a 
man  of  method,  even  a  pedant,  who 
weighs  his  words  and  writes  his 
speeches.'  In  that  case,  the  Confer- 
ence was  wrecked  from  that  date  for- 
ward, and  England  must  sacrifice 
either  the  Entente  or  the  whole  idea 
behind  the  Genoa  meeting. 

Either  we  stick  to  France  and  to  the 
whole  French  system  for  Europe,  reduce 
Germany  to  a  still  lower  abyss  of  ruin  and 
despair,  and  banish  Russia  once  more  into 
outer  darkness,  or  else  we  take  our  own 
course  and  make  our  own  arrangements 
with  Russia. 

This  journal  concludes  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  Great  Brit- 
ain's forming  with  Russia,  Germany, 
and  the  neutrals  *a  reasonable  and  har- 
monious European  family.' 


The  Outlook  is  still  more  outspokenly 
anti-French.  It  believes  that  England 
should  cherish  no  illusions  as  to  what 
the  Poincare  policy  means. 

It  means  that  we  have  lost  the  stakes 
for  which  we  fought  the  war.  For  cen- 
turies England  has  always  opposed  the  at- 
tempt of  any  one  Power  to  assert  hegemony 
over  the  Continent.  Philip  II,  Louis  XIV, 
Napoleon,  William  II,  tried  and  failed  to 
make  themselves  supreme  in  Europe;  we 
dashed  the  hopes  of  each  of  them  with  the 
help  of  their  weaker  enemies.  Are  we  to 
permit  M.  Poincare  to  succeed  where  these 
great  pirates  failed? 

A  contributor  to  the  same  journal, 
Mr.  A.  Wyatt  Tilby,  says:  — 

America  has  sent  Europe  to  Coventry. 
England  —  and  by  England  I  do  not  mean 
just  the  British  Government,  but  the  Eng- 
lish people  —  appears  likely  to  follow  that 
example.  .  .  .  Since  France  has  become 
the  leading  Power  in  Europe,  the  Entente 
is  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  .  .  .  We  are 
told  that  the  popular  instinct  in  America 
and  England  is  all  wrong;  the  world  is  a 
unit,  it  must  settle  down,  and  we  must  take 
our  share  in  the  work  of  salvage.  That  is 
profoundly  true,  and  it  is  the  leading  argu- 
ment of  the  idealists,  who  are,  after  all,  very 
practical  men  in  their  desire  to  restore 
civilization.  But  there  comes  a  point  at 
which  the  popular  instinct  stands  firm  and 
refuses  to  budge.  It  came  in  America  over 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  come  in 
England  over  the  Genoa  Conference. 
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As  a  result  of  the  failure  then  fore- 
seen at  Genoa,  English  interests  are 
rapidly  swinging  away  from  continen- 
tal politics  toward  overseas  and  Colo- 
nial affairs.  The  English  mind  is  con- 
structive. It  wants  to  see  results  of  its 
work,  and  there  are  no  such  results 
possible  so  long  as  French  policy  domi- 
nates in  Europe. 

The  Spectator  impartially  castigates 
both  parties,  saying :  — 

We  know  that  in  this  matter  France  is 
unsympathetic  and  obstructive,  and  we 
deeply  regret  it.  But  exaggeration,  either 
of  the  wrong-headedness  of  France  or  of  her 
justification,  will  not  help  us  at  all.  The 
disservices  of  those  who  virtually  urge 
France  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Ger- 
many are  almost  matched  by  the  disservices 
of  our  wonderful  pacifists,  who  have  now 
reached  the  point  of  saying  in  effect  to  the 
Government,  *If  you  do  not  knock  France 
down  and  teach  her  a  lesson,  you  are  no 
friend  of  peace.'  We  ought  no  more  to  be 
harsh  and  unhelpful  to  Germany  in  order 
to  please  France  than  we  ought  to  forget 
that  France  stands  in  history  as  by  far  the 
greatest  sufferer  from  German  aggression. 

Referring  to  the  Russo-German 
Treaty,  the  editor  says :  — 

When  M.  Poincare  says  that  France  in- 
sists on  collecting  all  the  money  that  is  due 
her,  whether  from  Russia  or  from  Germany, 
he  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  millions.  All  the 
same,  though  the  French  people  naturally 
want  their  money,  and  though  the  habit 
of  investing  in  government  loans  is  more 
widely  spread  throughout  the  French  pop- 
ulation than  in  any  other  country,  the  mass 
of  the  French  people  are  not  militaristic  at 
heart.  There  may  be  many  things  that  they 
want;  but  they  want  peace  —  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stay  at  home  and  to  till  their 
small  lands  and  carry  on  their  trades  — 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

The  Russo-German  rapprochement 
continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
European  press  and  is  likely  to  hover 
upon  the  horizon  of  European  politics, 
even  if  it  does  not  largely  monopolize 


that  horizon,  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  Le  Figaro  sums  up  the  French 
liberal  opinion  regarding  the  recent 
Treaty  as  follows :  — 

Two  principles  that  have  been  struggling 
for  ascendancy  throughout  our  history  con- 
fronted each  other  at  Genoa:  a  European 
concert  and  a  European  balance  of  power. 
The  Genoa  Conference  was  summoned  to 
establish  a  concert  through  the  candid 
cooperation  of  all  Governments.  It  was 
proposed  to  attain  European  unity  by  asso- 
ciating Russia  and  Germany,  under  certain 
conditions,  with  the  Entente  group.  But 
Russia  and  Germany  elected  to  form  a 
group  of  their  own.  Europe  is  again  divided 
into  two  camps.  The  idea  of  a  balance  of 
power  has  supplanted  the  idea  of  a  Euro- 
pean concert. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-German  agreement 
had  immediate  economic  results.  It 
produced  something  like  a  panic  at  the 
Paris  Bourse,  and  the  stock  market, 
which  had  begun  to  improve  with  the 
assembling  of  the  Conference,  suddenly 
became  flat  and  depressed. 

John  L.  Balderston,  writing  from 
Genoa  to  the  London  Outlook,  attrib- 
utes the  hasty  action  of  the  Berlin  dele- 
gates in  signing  the  Treaty  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  suff*ering  acutely  from 
an  'inferiority  complex,'  which  made 
them  doubt  their  ability  to  hold  their 
own  in  negotiations  with  the  cleverer 
diplomats  of  the  Entente,  and  from 
*  persecution  mania,'  a  familiar  form  of 
post-war  neurosis.  This  state  of  mind 
inclined  the  Germans  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  rumors  that  Lloyd 
George  was  establishing  closer  relations 
with  the  Russians,  and  to  interpret 
these  rumors  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage. The  German  press,  as  was  noted 
in  the  Living  Age  prior  to  the  Confer- 
ence, manifested  much  distrust  and 
irritation  over  earlier  reports  to  the  ef- 
fect that  France  and  Russia  were  nego- 
tiating for  a  resumption  of  commercial 
relations. 
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THE  DAIREN  CONFERENCE 

It  would  seem  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  United 
States  to  the  recent  Conference  be- 
tween the  delegates  of  Japan  and  of  the 
Russian  Far  East  Republic  at  Dairen. 
Commenting  upon  this  meeting,  Osaka 
Mainichi  says :  — 

The  Dairen  Conference,  which  has  been 
in  session  during  the  last  eight  months, 
ended  in  a  rupture  at  the  interview  held  on 
Friday;  and  the  Russian  delegate,  Petrov, 
and  his  suite  withdrew  from  Dairen.  The 
Conference  was  opened  last  August,  at  the 
earnest  instance  of  the  Chita  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  commercial 
treaty  and  solving  sundry  knotty  problems 
confronting  the  two  Governments.  The 
negotiation  was  a  very  complicated  one. 
The  Japanese  Government  made  proposals 
involving  seventeen  articles,  concerning  the 
nonadoption  of  Communism,  the  Open 
Door  and  equal  opportunity  for  commerce 
and  industry  of  foreigners,  the  recognition 
of  acquired  rights  of  Japan,  the  opening  of 
Vladivostok  as  a  free  port,  the  mining  and 
forest  concession  to  foreigners,  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  Russo-Japanese  fishery  treaty. 

The  Chita  Government  demanded  that 
Japan  withdraw  her  troops  from  Siberia. 
A  hitch  came  over  the  negotiations,  which 
finally  ended  in  rupture.  They  dragged  at 
a  snail's  pace  from  the  start,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  instructions  from  Chita  were  al- 
ways behind  time  because  of  the  incomplete 
communications  between  Chita  and  Dairen. 
Moreover,  the  Chita  delegates  seemed  to 
pin  their  hope  to  the  results  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  thereby  fixing  their  at- 
titude toward  Japan.  However,  that  Con- 
ference contributed  nothing  to  the  solution 
of  Siberian  problems,  whereupon  the  Chita 
representatives  showed  more  consideration 
for  Japan's  proposals.  .  .  . 

Tokyo  Asahi  comments  as  follows 
upon  the  failure  of  the  negotiations:  — 

Count  Uchida,  in  his  report  upon  the 
Conference  to  the  Cabinet,  stated  that 
Japan's  attitude  had  been  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise,  but 


that  the  Russians  lacked  sincerity.  The 
leader  of  the  Russian  Delegation,  Petrov, 
in  an  interview  with  our  Changchun  corre- 
spondent, stated  on  the  contrary  that  the 
Conference  failed  because  the  Japanese 
showed  lack  of  sincerity  in  the  matter  of 
withdrawing  their  troops.  The  Chita  Gov- 
ernment would  readily  consent  to  Japan's 
requests  in  other  respects.  If  Japan  would 
withdraw  her  forces  and  restore  the  terri- 
tory she  had  occupied  in  Siberia  to  its  peo- 
ple, the  Chita  Government  would  welcome 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  and  would 
recognize  that  country's  preferential  rights 
to  fishing,  forest,  and  mining  concessions. 

This  journal  is  'inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious because  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  told  the  truth  re- 
garding these  negotiations,'  and  adds: 
*It  would  be  better  for  the  Government 
to  adopt  a  new  policy  toward  Siberia 
rather  than  cry  over  spilled  milk,  apol- 
ogizing for  its  past  policy.' 

Japan  issued  an  official  statement  re- 
garding the  failure  of  the  Conference, 
which  is  published  in  the  Japan  Adver- 
tiser of  April  21.  In  this  it  is  stated  that 
though  the  Japanese  Government  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  Chita  Government,  yet  it  was 
willing  to  take  chances  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  settlement  of  outstanding  ques- 
tions in  Siberia. 

The  principal  object  of  these  negotiations 
was,  aside  from  questions  of  general  com- 
merce and  trade,  the  elimination  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese 
subjects,  as  well  as  of  the  menace  to  Japan 
herself.  .  .  . 

Desiring  speedily  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment, so  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  her 
troops  as  soon  as  possible,  Japan  met  the 
wishes  of  the  Chita  Government  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  hope  of  accelerating  a 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Conference.  She 
presented  a  draft  military  agreement,  ac- 
ceding to  the  Russian  desire  that  a  military 
arrangement  be  concluded  together  with 
the  basic  agreement.  The  Russian  demand 
that  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  the 
fishery  agreement  be  held,  with  the  partici- 
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pation  of  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  was  also  acceded  to.  .  .  . 

The  Eleventh  Division  troops  in  Siberia, 
which  are  in  the  advanced  lines,  were  to  be 
relieved  during  April;  but  if  the  Dairen 
Conference  had  progressed  satisfactorily, 
these  troops,  instead  of  being  relieved,  could 
have  been  sent  home,  thus  reducing  the 
area  guarded  by  the  Japanese  troops. 
Japan,  therefore,  intimated  to  Chita  that, 
should  the  basic  agreement  be  concluded 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time, 
these  troops  would  be  immediately  with- 
drawn, and  proposed  the  signature  of  the 
agreement  by  the  middle  of  April,  so  that 
preparations  for  the  relief  of  the  said  divi- 
sion might  be  dispensed  with.  Thereupon 
the  Chita  Government  not  only  proposed 
the  immediate  dispatch  of  the  Chita  troops 
to  Vladivostok,  without  waiting  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops,  but 
urged  that  Japan  should  fix  a  time  limit  for 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  her  troops. 

In  the  same  issue  of  this  journal,  the 
manager  of  the  Far  Eastern  Telegraph 
Agency,  the  official  news  organ  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic,  says  that  Japan 
presented  sixteen  demands  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chita  delegates  in  case 
she  withdrew  her  troops.  Both  parties 
were  agreed  upon  the  economic  pact; 
but  *when  the  time  for  drafting  the 
military  agreement  arrived,  the  Japa- 
nese delegates  proposed  that  the  eco- 
nomic agreement  be  signed  at  once, 
with  the  understanding  that  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  evacuation  would 
be  opened  immediately.  This  the  Chita 
representatives  declined  to  do.' 

The  Seiyu-kai  Cabinet,  so  long  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Mr.  Hara,  has 
since  resigned,  apparently  on  account 
of  internal  dissensions  over  questions  of 
domestic  policy  —  particularly  educa- 
tion and  railway  extension.  Though 
the  Seiyu-kai  Party,  which  now  appears 
to  be  threatened  with  disruption,  was 
formed  as  a  Liberal  organization  to  op- 
pose the  bureaucracy,  it  was  gradually 
won  over  to  a  policy  of  heavy  appropri- 


ations for  military  and  naval  objects 
and  foreign  occupation  —  including 
Siberia.  It  presented  the  Twenty-One 
Demands  upon  China.  The  abnormal 
expenditure  upon  armaments,  and  the 
corresponding  neglect  of  education  and 
public  works,  gradually  alienated  many 
Progressive  elements  in  Japan,  as  well 
as  responsible  business  interests  that 
considered  internal  development  and 
the  solution  of  Japan's  pressing  social 
problems  more  important  than  foreign 
adventures.  Moreover,  the  prestige  of 
the  Cabinet  was  undermined  by  public 
scandals,  which  resulted  in  the  disclo- 
sure of  serious  corruption  in  high  places. 

♦ 

BRITISH  LABOR-PARTY  PROGRAMME 

Last  month  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  the 
House  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  La- 
bor Party,  published  in  the  Manchester 
Daily  Dispatch  an  exposition  of  that 
party's  policy.  Mr.  Clynes,  by  the  way, 
is  rated  a  Moderate.   The  Morning 
Post  characterizes  him  as  a  *  moderate 
man  who  holds  extreme  doctrines,'  and 
inquires  whether,  if  Mr.  Clynes  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  *  the  doc- 
trines would  direct  the  man  or  the  man 
correct  the  doctrines.'  However  this 
may  be,  the  programme  of  this  party  — 
so  strong  that  its  success  at  the  next 
general  election  is  often  predicted — 
would  be  regarded  as  extremely  radical  It 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clynes  pro-  l| 
poses  to  nationalize  mines,  railways.  In 
and  land,  and  to  reduce  arbitrarily  l| 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  He  l|j 
would  impose  a  direct  levy  on  capital, 
from  which,  however,  he  would  exempt 
personal  estates  of  less  than  five  thou-  It; 
sand  pounds;  and  he  would  *  sweep  1^ 
away'  the  Interallied  war  debts,  in- 
eluding,  of  course,  what  Great  Britain 
owes  the  United  States.  The  policy  is  1^ 
to  sequestrate  the  property  in  mines, 
railways,  and  land,  paying  the  owner  m 
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appraised  valuation,  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts. 

Some  English  papers  that  have  dis- 
cussed this  programme  take  ironical 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  neither  the  rail- 
ways nor  the  land  of  Great  Britain  now 
pay  a  return  on  the  investment,  and 
that  high  wages  have  already  eaten  up 
most  of  the  profits  derived  from  mines. 
If  the  Labor  Party  were  to  come  into 
power  with  the  serious  purpose  of  put- 
ting this  platform  into  eff'ect,  it  is  sur- 
mised further  that  very  few  estates 
could  be  discovered  in  Great  Britain 
that  would  be  worth  more  than  the  five 
thousand  pounds  minimum  indicated; 
for  the  immediate  shrinkage  in  values 
would  be  immense.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  a  Labor  victory 
would  have  very  little  real  effect  upon 
the  immediate  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  private  property.  Such 
proposals  as  those  here  described  serve 
mainly  for  campaign  and  propaganda 
purposes. 

* 

WHEN  THE  EXILES  RETURN 

A  Russian  journal  published  in  Ber- 
lin discusses  the  probable  influence  in 
Russia  of  the  repatriated  refugees, 
many  of  whom  will  return  to  their  own 
country  after  the  severities  of  the  Bol- 
shevist regime  relax.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  *scum'  of  the  weaker  and  less  for- 
tunate among  these  two  million  volun- 
tary exiles,  who  have  failed  to  resist  the 
temptations  and  demoralization  inci- 
dent to  their  changed  status  and  en- 
vironment. These  will  continue  to 
populate  the  underworld  of  Constanti- 
nople, Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  But 
a  majority  will  return  to  their  home- 
land with  new  ideas;  their  years  of 
struggle  and  labor  will  not  have  been 
passed  in  vain.  These  *new  nomads* 
have  drunk  in  eagerly  thousands  of  new 
things;  they  have  acquired  new  habits 
and  methods  of  work.  They  will  be- 


come colonizers  of  Western  culture  in 
Russia. 

The  author  of  this  article,  who  is  a 
Russian,  bases  this  hope  upon  the  cor- 
respondence courses  he  has  conducted, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
with  three  thousand  Russians  scattered 
all  the  way  from  the  North  Pole  to 
Central  Africa.  The  number  taking 
these  courses,  which  are  conducted 
from  American  headquarters  in  Berlin, 
is  increasing  by  four  or  five  hundred  a 
month,  and  the  pupils  enrolled  at  pres- 
ent reside  in  twenty-six  different  coun- 
tries. Among  these  students  is  a  former 
banker,  who  is  working  as  a  chauffeur 
and  studying  radiotelegraphy.  A  for- 
mer cook  is  employed  in  an  Arabian 
institution  at  Tunis,  and  is  taking  a 
course  in  practical  mathematics.  An 
engineer  is  working  as  a  farm  hand  in 
Norway,  and  studying  scientific  agri- 
culture. 

According  to  police  figures,  there  are 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
sian refugees  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  of 
whom  about  one  hundred  thousand  are 
recent  arrivals.  Upon  raiding  a  night 
establishment  patronized  exclusively 
by  Russians,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  au- 
thorities discovered  that  the  musicians 
were  members  of  the  Muscovite  feudal 
nobility.  This  fact  was  indisputably  es- 
tablished, because  the  musicians  were 
arrested  on  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  masking  under  assumed  names. 
For  a  time  the  refugees  lived  in  com- 
fort, upon  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  furs,  jewels,  and  other  valuables 
brought  with  them  from  Russia. 
Now  that  this  source  of  income  is  ex- 
hausted, many  who  have  not  been  able 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  idea 
of  self-support  are  in  great  distress. 
However,  a  majority  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered honorable  if  humble  ways  of 
earning  a  living.  Those  who  possess 
some  knowledge  of  handicrafts,  in- 
cluding numerous  dilettantes  in  wood- 
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carving  and  metal-working,  have  or- 
ganized cooperative  groups  and  unions 
through  which  they  have  made  employ- 
ment for  themselves.  Several  former 
Russian  officers  have  secured  positions 
as  foremen  and  laborers  upon  large 
country  estates. 

Many  peculiar  characters  turn  up 
among  these  refugees.  A  Berlin  lady  of 
good  social  standing,  compelled  by  her 
reduced  circumstances  to  rent  part  of 
her  residence  as  lodgings,  recently  took 
in  two  Russian  guests,  who  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  expensive  clothing, 
but  did  not  have  a  single  pocket  hand- 
kerchief in  their  possession  or  miss  the 
absence  of  this  convenience.  The  Rus- 
sian restaurants  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment|  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
west  end  of  Berlin  to  cater  to  the  new 
colony  charge  very  high  prices.  It 
costs  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  marks 
to  secure  admission  to  those  of  the  bet- 
ter class.  Coffee  and  cakes  cost  one 
hundred  marks,  and  one's  check,  after 
an  evening  spent  in  such  an  establish- 
ment, is  likely  to  be  three  thousand 
marks  or  more.  Oddly  enough,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  reported  to  be 
utterly  impoverished,  these  places  are 
patronized  by  recent  arrivals  from  that 
country. 

* 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  GERMAN  SENTIMENT 

Discussing  monarchist  propaganda 
in  Germany,  Repuhlikanische  Presse,  an 
organ  of  the  German  *  Young  Republic 
League'  that  furnishes  press  material 
for  newspapers  favoring  Republican  in- 
stitutions, reviews  the  possible  candi- 
dates for  a  throne  as  follows :  — 

William  II  is  impossible.  No  matter  how 
much  sympathy  the  German  Nationalists 
may  lavish  upon  the  'Martyr  of  Doorn,'  no 
responsible  member  of  that  party  dreams 


of  restoring  him.  The  former  Crown  Prince 
is  suspected  of  Liberalism  and  does  not  offer 
sufficient  security  for  a  sternly  reactionary 
policy.  Neither  is  he  regarded  as  a  man  hav- 
ing the  vigor  and  determination  demanded 
in  such  a  post.  The  other  Hohenzollern 
princes  are  not  even  discussed.  Their  pop- 
ularity has  been  so  undermined  by  personal 
scandals  that  they  are  out  of  the  running. 
It  would  not  do  to  offend  the  strict  moral 
sentiments  of  our  respectable  classes. 
Prince  Rupprecht  has  no  support  outside 
of  Bavaria.  The  result  is  that  the  'future 
kaiser'  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is 
there  any  prospect  that  he  will  speedily  be 
found. 

Deutsche  Corpszeitung,  official  organ 
of  the  Kosen  Student  Corps  Union, 
publishes  an  appeal  to  the  students  of 
Germany,  urging  them  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  student  athletics.  From 
this  appeal  we  cull  the  following  para- 
graphs :  — 

Periods  of  ferment  demand  all-round 
development;  periods  of  peaceful  and  un- 
eventful evolution  call  for  the  special- 
ist. .  .  .  To-day,  when  we  are  paying  so 
bitter  a  price  for  our  past  errors,  and  when 
a  new  renaissance  is  dawning  on  the  world, 
calling  not  only  for  men,  but  for  noble  and 
perfect  men,  the  specialization  of  the  past  I 
is  no  longer  in  place.  .  .  .  Our  academic  ■ 
youths  realize  this.  They  know  that  mere  I 
specialization  will  no  longer  serve  .  .  .  I 
that  they  must  fit  themselves  for  the  timesi  I 
if  they  are  to  be  the  leaders  and  the  saviors  I 
of  the  nation.  I ' 

The  coming  athletic  contests  at  the  li 
Berlin  Stadium  will  be  an  event  I  ^ 

where  no  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  will  I  f 
exist,  where  every  man  will  extend  the  ■  i 
hand  of  fellowship  to  his  neighbor  in  a  com-  ■  | 
mon  cause.  When  workingmen  and  stu-l,| 
dents  meet  on  the  green  turf  in  friendly 
rivalry,  they  will  carry  the  friendships  ■ 
there  made  into  their  daily  life;  and  ^  ^li 
result,  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan-B"^ 
tages  of  learning  will  more  willingly  accept  H^i 
the  leadership  of  their  educated  comrades.  I  ft 
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Historical  fiction  is  not  history,  but 
it  springs  from  history  and  reacts  upon 
it.  Historical  novels,  even  the  greatest 
of  them,  cannot  do  the  specific  work  of 
history;  they  are  not  dealing,  except 
occasionally,  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
past.  They  attempt  instead  to  create, 
in  all  the  profusion  and  wealth  of 
nature,  typical  cases  imitated  from,  but 
not  identical  with,  recorded  facts.  In 
one  sense  this  is  to  make  the  past  live, 
but  it  is  not  to  make  the  facts  live,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  history. 

Historical  fiction  has  done  much  to 
make  history  popular  and  to  give  it  val- 
ue, for  it  has  stimulated  the  historical 
imagination.  Indeed,  a  hundred  years 
ago  it  altered  our  whole  conception  of 
the  past,  when  Scott,  by  his  lays  and 
novels,  revolutionized  history.  He 
found  it,  in  his  boyhood,  composed  of 
two  elements  distinctive  of  eighteenth- 
century  thoughts  —  first,  the  patient 
antiquarianism  that  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  history  proper,  and 
secondly,  a  habit  of  sententious  gen- 
eralization, which,  though  much  in 
advance  of  the  wholly  unphilosophic 
historical  gossip  of  preceding  ages, 
missed  a  number  of  the  most  important 
points  for  want  of  sympathy  and 
experience.  *  The  age  of  common  sense ' 
had  forgotten,  among  other  things,  what 
a  revolutionist  or  a  religious  fanatic  was 
really  like. 

This  form  of  the  historical  art,  with 
its  sound  antiquarianism  and  its  super- 


ficial analysis,  was  already  moribund, 
having  reached  perfection  under  the 
hands  of  Gibbon.  For  within  its  nar- 
row limits  something  like  perfection 
was  possible  to  this  kind  of  history,  and 
perfection  cannot  grow.  No  one  could 
improve  on  Pope,  so  poetry  stood  still 
for  fifty  years,  till  Wordsworth  gave  it 
*  another  heart  and  other  pulses.' 

History  had  not  so  long  to  wait.  For 
Scott  followed  on  Gibbon  so  soon  as  to 
leave  history  no  time  to  dawdle  and 
decay,  perched  on  the  height  where  the 
great  master  had  set  it.  Gibbon  had 
traced  in  his  cold,  clear  outline  the 
procession  of  fourteen  calamitous  cen- 
turies, that  move  past  us  with  slow  and 
stately  pace,  each  as  like  to  the  one  that 
it  follows  as  are  the  figures  in  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon.  That  was  how  Scott 
found  history;  he  left  it  what  it  has 
been  ever  since  —  an  eager  aspiration, 
destined  to  perpetual  change,  doomed 
to  everlasting  imperfection,  but  living, 
complex,  broad  as  humanity  itself. 

To  the  calm  eye  of  Gibbon,  mankind 
remained  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
to  the  age  of  Rienzi  essentially  the  same, 
divided  up  in  each  succeeding  era  into 
a  number  of  formulas,  —  the  magis- 
trates, the  philosophers,  the  priests, 
the  nobles,  the  plebeians,  the  Barba- 
rians,—  each  class  retaining  the  same 
generaUzed  character  throughout  the 
piece. 

It  was  Sir  Walter  who  first  showed  us 
how  not  only  clothes  and  weapons,  but 
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thought  and  morals  vary  according  to 
the  period,  the  province,  the  class,  the 
man.  To  him  the  pageant  of  history 
was  more  like  a  Walpurgis  night  than 
a  Parthenon  procession.  His  Shake- 
spearean wealth  of  imagination  and 
breadth  of  sympathy,  furnished  with 
ever-fresh  material  from  the  mine  of  his 
antiquarian  researches,  answered  more 
truly  than  Gibbon's  classicism  to  the 
wild  variety  of  nature,  forever  making 
and  breaking  new  types  of  men  and 
things.  The  most  famous  lines  of  the 
poetry  of  Scott's  own  era,  though  I 
dare  say  Sir  Walter  thought  them  sad 
stuff,  read  like  an  etherialized  version 
of  his  own  view  of  history :  — 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 
From  creation  to  decay. 

Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river. 

Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away. 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  Orient  portal 

And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 
In  the  brief  dust  and  light 

Gathered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go. 
New  shapes  they  still  may  weave. 
New  Gods,  new  laws,  receive: 

Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 

On  death's  bare  ribs  have  cast. 

Not  only  poets,  but  historians  who 
came  after  Scott  thought  quite  differ- 
ently about  the  past  from  those  who 
came  before  him.  Macaulay,  when  he 
and  the  century  were  each  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  wrote  an  essay  on 
*  History'  (now  printed  in  his  MisceU 
laneous  Works).  The  young  essayist 
there  sketched  out  the  kind  of  history 
which  he  already  aspired  to  write,  and 
actually  wrote  twenty  years  later.  He 
says:  *Sir  Walter  Scott  has  used  those 
fragments  of  truth  which  historians 
have  scornfully  thrown  behind  them. 
But  a  truly  great  historian  would 
reclaim  those  materials  which  the 
novelist  has  appropriated.'  Now,  if 
you  look  to  see  what  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  Gibbon  lack,  you  will  se^  at  once 


how  very  large  are  the  'fragments  of 
truth'  that  even  the  greatest  histori- 
ans *  threw  behind  them'  before  Scott 
taught  them  better.  Everything  that 
is  intimate,  everything  that  is  passion- 
ate, everything  also  that  is  of  trivial  or 
daily  occurrence,  all  the  color  and  all 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  past.  It  is 
not  merely  the  'truly  great  historian,' 
but  the  middle-sized  and  small  his- 
torians, whose  sphere  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  pioneer  work  and  infec- 
tious example  of  Scott.  But  the  great 
ones  no  doubt  profited  most  greatly. 
Scott  'fished  the  murex  up,'  so  that 
Carlyle  outdid  Macaulay  in  azure 
feats;  'both  gorged';  but  Scott  himself, 
we  all  rejoice  to  remember,  managed 
to  '  eat  turtle '  for  a  while. 

An  historical  novelist,  if  he  is  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  boiler  of  the  pot, 
requires  two  qualities:  an  historical 
mind  apt  to  study  the  records  of  a 
period,  and  a  power  of  creative  imag- 
ination able  to  reproduce  the  percep- 
tions so  acquired  in  a  picture  that  has 
all  the  colors  of  life.  Some  writers,  like 
Charlotte  Yonge,  Charles  Reade,  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  and  Mr.  John  Bu- 
chan,  in  his  last  set  of  short  historical 
tales.  The  Path  of  the  King,  —  far  the 
best  thing  he  has  written,  —  can  do 
valuable  work,  each  in  his  own  degree, 
by  exploiting  carefully  the  results  of 
modern  historical  scholarship,  with  the 
help  of  the  amount  of  imagination  that 
each  has. 

In  some  of  the  early  historical  novels 
of  Quiller-Couch  —  The  Blue  Pavilions, 
for  example,  or  The  Splendid  Spur 
—  imagination  plays  the  greater  part. 
The  historical  setting,  though  not  un- 
scholarly,  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
mainly  as  supplying  an  enfranchise- 
ment from  the  world  of  present-day 
reality  for  a  young  author  who  wished 
to  let  his  humor  and  fancy  run  wild  in 
the  pastures.  Yet  he  has  enough  of  the 
historical  sense  to  make  the  times  of 
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Charles  I  or  William  III  serve  very 
naturally  the  purposes  of  his  freakish 
imagination. 

Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Kipling 
both  exercise  a  great  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  ima^gination  of  young  and 
old  —  Mr.  Kipling  especially  in  this 
generation,  brought  up  at  the  foot  of 
Pook*s  Hill.  Both  men  had  the  gift  of 
imagination.  Both  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing in  the  brightest  living  colors  the 
social,  political,  and  military  details, 
and  the  material  scenery  of  the  past. 
But  they  had  a  failing  in  common. 
Their  actors  are  too  modern  in  thought 
and  motive.  Kingsley's  Saxon  and 
Tudor  heroes  are,  too  patently,  muscu- 
lar Christians  and  Victorian  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Kipling's  Romans  and  Normans 
are  *subs,*  fresh  from  Harrow  and 
Sandhurst,  engaged  in  saving  the 
Empire.  We  should  expect  this  in  these 
authors,  for  both  are  tendencious  by 
nature.  But  the  fault  of  *  modernizing  * 
character  and  motive  is  to  some  degree 
unavoidable  in  writing  novels  about 
remote  ages,  because  when  we  cannot 
know  what  the  people  were  really  like, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  fashion  substitutes 
I  out  of  our  own  modern  experience. 
I  Now,  although  human  nature  is  some- 
I  what  the  same  in  all  ages,  we  may  be 
sure  it  was  not  so  much  the  same  as  all 
that. 

Ivanhoe  is  less  like  the  Middle  Ages 
than  Puck  of  Pookas  Hilly  because  when 
it  was  written  even  less  was  known 
about  the  period.  But,  in  its  day, 
Ivanhoe  was  the  greatest  single  step 
toward  opening  out  the  Middle  Ages  to 
modern  conception;  for  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  envisage  our  distant  ances- 
I  tors  as  human  beings  at  all.  And  when 
we  come  to  the  Scottish  novels  of  Scott 
and  Stevenson,  the  fault  of  *  modern- 
izing' is  much  less  marked.  As  com- 
pared with  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Kipling, 
Scott  and  Stevenson  were  less  tenden- 
cious and  more  Shakespearean  in  their 


range  of  sympathy,  and  in  their  most 
successful  tales  they  chose  Scottish 
themes  in  periods  sufficiently  modern 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  vigorous 
Scots  whom  they  knew  so  well  in 
daily  life. 

The  thought,  feelings,  and  language 
of  North  Britain  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  modified  by  the  sound 
antiquarian  knowledge  of  Scott  and 
Stevenson,  do  well  enough  in  tales  of 
Montrose,  the  Covenanters,  and  Prince 
Charlie.  For  this  reason,  Sir  Walter's 
foot  is  safest  on  his  native  heath,  and 
Stevenson's  eighteenth-century  Scot- 
tish stories,  together  with  St.  Ives  and 
his  unfinished  masterpieces,  the  Heath- 
ercat  and  Weir  of  Hermistoriy  succeed 
for  the  same  reasons.^ 

Modern  cockney  or  provincial  Eng- 
lish characters  and  dialects  can  also  be 
safely  transferred  back  a  century  or  so 
—  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jerry  Cruncher 
and  his  wife  in  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
and  Mr.  Rowley  in  Stevenson's  St. 
Ives.  But  they  could  hardly  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  Middle  Ages  with  much 
vraisemblance.  And  so  in  the  Black 
Arrow  and  in  the  brilliantly  colored 
sketch  called  Th&  Sire  de  Maletroifs 
Door,  Stevenson,  though  he  gives  a 
most  vivid  and  passably  accurate 
picture  of  the  state  of  society,  is  fain, 
like  Mr.  Kipling,  to  fall  back  on  mod- 
ern or  conventional  motives  and  char- 
acters. In  A  Lodging  for  the  Night  he 
has  the  real  character  of  Villon  *  given,' 
out  of  Villon's  own  poems;  and  so  the 
tale  succeeds,  even  though  it  is  laid  as 
far  back  as  France  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

That  tale  of  Mr.  Kipling  which  he 
has  entitled  The  Finest  Story  in  the 
World  succeeds  because  it  stops  short 
on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown. 

^  Similarly  Tolstoi  transfers  back  the  Russians 
he  knew  to  the  period  of  Napoleon,  in  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  historical  novels. 
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When  the  story  breaks  off  sharp,  we 
wake  with  *  immortal  longings  on  us,' 
as  from  an  unfinished  dream  of  strange 
passion  and  adventure,  that  we  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  enjoying,  when  it 
faded  at  cockcrow.  This  effect,  artisti- 
cally the  highest,  but  not  capable  of 
prolongation,  has  been  sacrificed  in 
Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.  There,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  pleasure  of  living  for 
some  appreciable  hours  in  a  fully  visi- 
ble past,  we  gladly  pay  the  price  of 
partial  disillusionment,  which  no  oak, 
ash,  or  thorn  can  magic  away  from 
grown-up  eyes. 

Thackeray's  Esmond  is  one  of  the 
best  of  English  historical  novels,  judged 
as  such.  Clearly  it  owes  much  to 
Macaulay.  But  it  is  the  work  of  his- 
torical fiction  in  which  a  feeling  for  the 
spirit  and  details  of  a  period  in  the  past 
is  most  perfectly  blended  with  the 
human  interest.  II  y  a  des  longueurs 
even  in  Esmond^  but  these  are  not 
due  to  any  failure  with  the  historical 
setting. 

Historical  fiction  proper  looks  back- 
ward by  the  help  of  imagination  and 
antiquarian  study.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  work  which  we  may  call 
*  contemporary '  historical  fiction:  that 
is,  the  epic,  drama,  or  novel  of  con- 
temporary manners,  which  acquires 
historical  value  only  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Just  because  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, and  Fielding  copied  from  the 
life  of  their  own  day,  their  work,  as 
historical  evidence,  has  a  value  entirely 
lacking  to  the  historical  novel  proper. 
They  give  evidence,  not  indeed  as  to 
particular  events,  but  as  to  the  manners, 
thought,  and  customs  which  they  knew 
so  well,  revealing  just  those  psycholog- 
ical shades  in  which  chronicles  and 
legal  or  economic  records  are  deficient. 

At  the  head  of  the  works  of  fiction 
that  Time  has  thus  transformed  into 
historical  evidence  stand  Homer's  lays. 


In  a  period  of  which  we  know  other- 
wise almost  nothing  at  all  —  far  less 
than  we  know  about  the  England  of 
the  Conquest  —  Homer  has  rendered 
the  daily  life  and  thought  of  those  far- 
off  men  and  women  more  familiar  and 
intimate  to  us  than  are  the  lives  of  any 
of  our  English  ancestors  prior  to  the 
time  of  Chaucer.  Homer  gives  us  a 
glimpse  through  the  blackest  part  of 
the  *  curtain  of  old  night,'  into  cham- 
bers hung  with  glittering  armor,  and 
rocky  coasts  under  a  burning  sun.  Even 
*if  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  all 
fiction,'  says  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
in  that  most  imaginative  and  entranc- 
ing of  works  of  scholarship.  The  Rise  of 
the  Greek  Epic,  — 

If  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  all  fiction 
we  should  still  learn  from  them  a  great  deal 
about  early  Greek  customs,  about  practices 
of  war  and  government,  about  marriage, 
land  tenure,  worship,  farming,  commerce, 
and  above  all,  the  methods  of  seafaring. 
Let  anyone  read  thoughtfully  the  story 
which  Eumseus,  the  swineherd,  tells  of  his 
life,  in  Odyssey,  and  then  consider  how  much 
history  of  the  life  of  the  iEgean,  about  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  he  has  learnt  from 
three  pages  of  poetical  fiction. 

After  Homer  come  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logues and  Tales  and  the  Elizabethan 
theatre.  We  value  Ben  Jonson  to-day 
less  for  his  *  learned  sock '  than  for  such 
learning  as  he  shares  with  Hogarth 
and  Charles  Dickens,  the  things  he 
saw  and  heard  in  the  pothouses  and 
alleys  of  old  London,  and  reproduced 
with  an  art  that  only  the  author  of 
Falstaff  could  surpass.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
which  links  up  Aristophanes  with 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  is  *  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality'  that,  considered  as 
historical  evidence,  many  will  hold  it 
*but  a  shadow's  shadow.'  And  yet  I 
think  it  helps  to  prove  that  the  old 
prentice  life  of  London  once  contained 
a  spirit  of  lyrical  joy  and  imagina- 
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tion  not  to  be  found  in  the  city  life  of 
to-day. 

The  views  not  only  of  ordinary 
readers  but  of  historical  specialists 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  Smollett, 
Fielding,  and  Miss  Austen,  as  regards 
the  manners  of  the  squirarchy  and  other 
classes  in  South  England  in  the  early 
and  late  eighteenth  century,  respec- 
tively. Fielding  and  Miss  Austen  were 
both  shrewd  observers,  but  the  police 
magistrate  may  have  exaggerated  and 
the  lady  may  have  minimized  the 
coarseness  of  the  society  which  they 
approached  from  two  different  angles 
of  experience. 

But  when  allowance  has  been  fully 
made  for  this,  the  chasm  that  divides 
Squire  Western  from  Miss  Austen's 
gentlemen  of  the  same  county  fifty 
years  later  remains  a  problem  of 
importance  to  historians.  It  suggests, 
what  indeed  other  evidence  confirms, 
that  a  real  change  took  place  among  the 
rural  gentry  during  the  century  that 
boasted  for  its  chief  object  the  civi- 
lizing of  the  neglected  manners  of  man- 
kind. Beau  Nash,  who  operated  at 
Bath  in  the  same  county,  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  movement  which 
improved  away  Squire  Western. 

The  name  of  Bath  reminds  us  how 
contemporary  fiction,  when  it  is  great 
literature,  usurps  the  place  of  history 
in  our  thoughts  about  the  past.  As  the 
stones  of  Venice  still  embody  the 
Italian  Middle  Age,  so  do  the  stones  of 
Bath  embody  the  English  eighteenth 
century.  The  outward  aspect  of  the 
town  still  reflects  the  character  and 
breeding  of  those  who  gave  it  glory,  the 
aristocracy  whose  motto  was  simplex 
munditiis.  Its  comfortable  and  digni- 
fied streets,  cast  up  the  hillside  in 
lavish  disarray,  received  fashionable 
society,  season  after  season,  during  the 
hundred  years  when  fashionable  society 
had  taken  over  the  conduct  of  politics 
and  the  patronage  of  letters  and  art 


from  the  fallen  Court  of  the  Kings,  and 
had  not  yet  handed  them  on  to  the 
people  at  large. 

Under  the  first  four  Georges,  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  *  the  Great '  to  whom 
Bath  was  not  familiar.  Yet  it  is  not 
their  memory  that  most  haunts  us 
when  we  visit  that  city.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, as  a  phantom  post-chaise  turns 
the  corner  of  the  London  Road,  we  can 
see  through  the  window  the  profile  of 
the  dying  Pitt  with  the  Austerlitz  look 
upon  it.  Perhaps  at  the  Pump  Room 
we  may  remember  two  of  its  extinct 
tyrants.  Beau  Nash  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
But  most  of  us  will  think  more  often  of 
certain  much  humbler  West-country 
families  who,  judged  by  strictly  his- 
torical standards,  never  existed  at  all. 
The  spot  in  Bath  that  I  was  most 
anxious  to  identify  was  the  room  where 
Catherine  first  saw  Tilney  at  the  dance. 

History  can  tell  us  comparatively 
little  about  people  as  humble  as  Cath- 
erine and  Tilney.  Yet  Tilney s  and 
Catherines  were  always  more  numerous 
than  Dr.  Johnsons  and  Pitts,  and  they 
more  closely  resembled  you  and  me. 
If  the  genius  of  Miss  Austen  can  reveal 
their  hearts  and  minds  to  us,  our  histor- 
ical knowledge  is  immensely  enlarged. 
She  has  not  only  written  great  psycho- 
logical novels  for  all  time;  she  has  also 
enabled  the  people  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  look  back  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  analogues  in  the 
last  years  of  George  III,  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
historian. 

*  Balzac's  novels  form  the  best  his- 
tory of  1830.  He  alone,  among  French 
historians,  has  grasped  the  essential 
features  of  the  society  that  revolted 
from  the  ideas  of  the  Restoration.' 
Those  words  are  not  mine.  They  were 
written  by  Professor  York  Powell,  who 
also  declared  that  *  history  is  an  abso- 
lute science,  as  much,  for  example,  as 
botany.'  How  he  reconciled  these  two 
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opinions  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
explain.  At  any  rate,  if,  according  to 
Powell,  Balzac  is  an  *  historian,'  and  if 
an  *  historian*  (again  according  to 
Powell)  equals  a  *  scientist,'  and  if, 
therefore,  Balzac  is  a  *  scientist,'  then 
this  much  debated  question,  whether 
or  not  history  is  a  science,  is  the  merest 
battle  about  words.  For  my  part, 
though  I  do  not  think  history  is  a  mere 
science,  I  should  not  call  Balzac  an 
historian.  But  he  has  certainly  left  us 
a  great  historical  document  on  France 
in  the  thirties. 

Among  our  most  priceless  national 
archives  are  Peter  Simple  and  Midship- 
man Easy.  Their  author  —  think  of  it ! 
—  had  himself  been  a  midshipman  in 
Cochrane's  ship  the  year  after  Trafal- 
gar! What  would  we  not  give  to  have 
an  equally  vivacious  collection  of  sto- 
ries about  the  conquest  of  Gaul  from 
the  stylus  of  a  real  subaltern  of  Caesar's 
Tenth  Legion;  or  about  the  settlement 
of  England  dictated  by  a  Norman  lad 
who  had  come  over  the  year  after 
Hastings!  Even  if  all  the  adventures 
were  imaginary,  how  immensely  our 
knowledge  would  be  increased. 

One  of  the  many  rewards  for  acquir- 
ing historical  knowledge  is  the  pleasure 
thereby  added  to  our  reading  of  the 
great  works  of  fiction,  which  are  be- 
coming historical  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Their  number  is  increasing  year 
by  year;  already  Pickwick  and  the  early 
Victorian  novels  are  beginning  to  take 
on  this  character.  Historical  scholar- 
ship not  only  enables  us  to  under- 
stand words  and  references  scattered 
haphazard  along  the  page,  but  adds  to 
our  enjoyment  of  the  contemporary 
picture  of  bygone  classes  and  types, 
each  with  its  social,  political,  or  reli- 
gious peculiarities,  because  we  see  it  all 
in  the  setting  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
whole  period. 

When  Squire  Western  says :  *  Most  o' 
zuch  great  estates  be  in  the  hands  of 


lords,  and  I  heate  the  very  name  of 
themmum,'  the  point  of  these  words  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  richest  land- 
owners in  Somersetshire  is  doubled  if 
we  are  aware  of  the  social  and  political 
relation  of  the  Tory  squirarchy  of  that 
day  to  the  prevalently  Whig  Upper 
House. 

And  when  his  sister,  whose  foible  is 
Affairs  of  State,  says  to  him:  *  Brother, 
I  am  entirely  at  your  service.  Things 
look  so  well  in  the  North  that  I  was 
never  in  a  better  humor,'  it  gives  us  a 
perceptible  glow  of  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  fit  in  her  chance  expression,  *the 
North,'  with  the  political  jargon  of  the 
age,  in  which  *the  North'  meant  the 
group  of  foreign  questions  centring 
round  Sweden.  And  in  larger  matters, 
there  is  a  real  intellectual  pleasure  in 
comparing  the  aspects  of  society  which 
struck  or  escaped  the  notice  of  con- 
temporary novelists  with  the  same  or 
different  phenomena  emphasized  by 
the  retrospective  analysis  of  modem 
social  historians,  such  as  Cunningham 
or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  who,  we 
may  remark,  more  and  more  treat  old 
novels  as  a  form  of  evidence  to  be 
collated  with  other  sources. 

Meredith's  Vittoria  partakes  of  the 
character  of  both  the  classes  of  fiction 
which  we  have  been  discussing.  It  is 
partly  an  historical  novel  looking  back 
to  the  past,  like  Waverley  or  Westward 
Ho!;  partly  a  work  of  contemporary 
fiction  that  has  by  process  of  time 
become  historical,  like  Chaucer  or  Miss 
Austen.  The  scene  of  Vittoria  is  laid 
in  1848,  and  is  a  study  of  the  spirit  of 
the  quarantotto;  but  Meredith's  knowl- 
edge of  Italian  patriots  and  Austrian 
officers,  though  first-hand,  was  of  lat- 
er date.  He  acquired  it  chiefly  in  the 
sixties,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  particular  he  owed  to  his 
acting  with  them  as  war-correspondent 
for  the  Morning  Post  in  the  Koniggratz 
campaign  of  1866. 
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Vittoria  contains  the  finest  and  truest 
picture  of  Mazzini  that  has  ever  been 
drawn;  it  is  the  best  appreciation  of  the 
ItaUan  character  in  its  strength  and  its 
weakness;  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  best 
book  ever  written,  either  in  prose  or 
poetry,  about  the  ItaUan  risorgimentOy 
even  though  the  last  part  of  it  *is  lost 
in  shallows  and  in  miseries.' 

History  and  literature  were  regarded 
as  sisters  in  the  classical  culture  which 
ruled  the  European  intellect  for  four 
hundred  years  and  is  now  passing  away. 
Under  that  regime  both  literature  and 
history  flourished  in  this  island,  and 
much  else  besides.  What  have  we  put 
in  its  place?  I  hope  we  shall  try  to  re- 
place it  by  a  modem  culture  in  which 
history  and  literature  will  still  be  re- 
garded as  sisters.  If  not,  it  will  fare 
ill  with  both  of  them.  They  will  both 
be  impoverished.  They  will,  if  isolated 
from  one  another,  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
best  intellects  and  highest  imaginations 
which  classical  education  attracted  of 
old.  History  and  literature,  if  sepa- 
rated, will  be  destroyed  in  detail  by  the 
advancing  and  massive  strength  of 
science.  If  science  could  drive  in  a 
wedge  between  them,  forcing  them 
back  on  separate  bases,  she  would  be 
sole  mistress  of  Europe. 

Fortunately,  the  study  of  modern 
literature,  as  now  conducted  in  schools 
and  colleges,  is  entering  into  close 
relations  with  history.  Teachers  find 
that  they  cannot  explain  the  poets  and 
prose  men,  even  of  the  last  century, 
without  giving  them  an  *  historical 
background.'  To  be  rightly  under- 
stood, Shelley  and  Byron  are  already 
in  need  of  the  prelude  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  environment  of  the 
Holy  Alliance:  their  poems  can  no  more 
be  studied  in  vacuo  than  Milton  and 
Chaucer  themselves. 

And  if  the  study  of  literature  thus 
Requires  an  *  historical  background,' 


most  periods  of  civilized  history  have 
their  *Hterary  background,'  without 
which  they  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
meaning  and  value  as  subjects  of  study. 
To  take  one  example  out  of  many,  we 
should  care  little  about  the  fascinating 
state  of  society  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  if  we  were  ignorant 
of  its  Uterary  and  classical  atmosphere, 
which  lent  to  Chatham's  genius  its 
majestic  eloquence,  and  mingled  even 
the  tainted  breeze  of  political  corrup- 
tion with  a  perfume  so  delicious. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  his- 
tory and  literature  are  allied.  At  bot- 
tom, the  motive  that  draws  men  and 
women  to  study  history  is  poetic.  It  is 
the  desire  to  feel  the  reahty  of  life  in 
the  past,  to  be  familiar  with  *the 
chronicle  of  wasted  time'  for  the  sake 
of  *  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights '  — 
if  it  were  only  by  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  *  lovely  knights"  fees.  History 
starts  out  from  this  astonishing  prop- 
osition —  that  there  is  no  difi'erence  in 
degree  of  reality  between  past  and 
present.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  once  as 
actual  as  anyone  in  this  room.  And  we 
had  best  be  careful  before  we  think  of 
her  as  a  phantom  lady,  with  her  head 
under  her  arm,  for  we  are  of  her  succes- 
sion, and  shall  soon  be  no  more  and  no 
less  ghostly  than  she.  We,  too,  are  only 
queens  and  kings  for  a  day.  We  are  all 
food  for  history.  No  one  century,  not 
even  the  twentieth,  is  more  real  than 
any  other.  That  is  the  most  obtrusive 
and  hackneyed,  and  yet  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  facts.  It  is  the  com- 
mon ground  of  all  religions,  all  philos- 
ophies, all  poetry.  Though  some  of 
us  may  think  of  it  this  way  and  some 
that,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
thinking. 

The  Elizabethan  poets  were  obsessed 
by  it.  They  called  it  'mortality,'  and 
have  given  to  it  the  most  profound  aud 
beautiful  expression  in  all  literature:  — * 
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Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 
sea, 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power; 
How  with  his  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 

Hamlet  in  the  graveyard  was  more 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  we  would 
soon  all  be  as  dead  as  Alexander  and 
Yorick,  than  with  the  more  consoling 
proposition  that  Alexander  and  Yorick 
had  once  been  as  much  alive  as  we.  It 
is  that  more  cheerful  side  of  the  matter 
which  history  labors  to  make  real  to  our 
slow  imaginations.  The  past  is  a  tale 
of  real  people,  not  of  abstractions.  To 
this  poetic  philosophy,  inherent  in  ev- 
ery smallest  historical  fact,  Carlyle 
has  again  and  again  given  expression. 
Though  he  often,  indeed,  groaned  over 
Dryasdust,  he  idealized  his  work  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  the  small- 
est fact  about  the  past  that  Dryasdust 
could  collect,  as  being  more  poetical 
than  all  Shelley  and  more  romantic 
than  all  Scott.  Take  any  passage  at 
random  from  Past  and  Present:  — 

But  now,  sure  enough,  at  Waltham  *on 
the  second  Sunday  of  Quadragesima,'  which 
Dryasdust  declares  to  mean  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  year  1182,  thirteen 
St.  Edmundsbury  Monks  are,  at  last, 
seen  processioning  towards  the  Winchester 
Manor  House;  and,  in  some  high  Presence 
Chamber  and  Hall  of  State,  get  access  to 
Henry  II  in  all  his  glory.  What  a  Hall  — 
not  imaginary  in  the  least,  but  entirely  real 
and  indisputable,  though  so  extremely  dim 
to  us;  sunk  in  the  deep  distances  of  Night! 
The  Winchester  Manor  House  has  fled 
bodily,  like  a  Dream  of  the  old  Night;  not 
Dryasdust  himself  can  show  a  wreck  of  it. 
House  and  people,  royal  and  episcopal,  lords 
and  varlets,  where  are  they?  Why,  there, 
I  say,  seven  centuries  off;  sunk  so  far  in  the 
Night,  there  they  are;  peep  through  the 
blanket  of  the  old  Night,  and  thou  wilt  see! 

And  then,  in  the  description  of  the 
sudden  breaking-off*  of  the  Monk  Joce- 
lin's  chronicle,  we  have  a  passage  that 


goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  magic  that 
lurks  in  every  original  document: — 

The  magnanimous  Abbot  makes  prepara- 
tion for  departure;  departs,  and  —  And 
Jocelin's  Boswellian  Narrative,  suddenly 
shorn  through  by  the  scissors  of  Destiny, 
ends.  There  are  no  words  more;  but  a  black 
line,  and  leaves  of  blank  paper.  Irremedi- 
able; the  miraculous  hand,  that  held  all  this 
theatric  machinery,  suddenly  quits  hold; 
impenetrable  Time-curtains  rush  down;  in 
the  mind's  eye  all  is  again  dark,  void;  with 
loud  dinning  in  the  mind's  ear,  our  real  phan- 
tasmagory  of  St.  Edmundsbury  plunges 
into  the  bosom  of  the  twelfth  century 
again,  and  all  is  over.  Monks,  Abbot,  Hero- 
worship,  Government,  Obedience,  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  and  St.  Edmund's  shrine,  vanish 
like  Mirza's  vision;  and  there  is  nothing  left 
but  a  mutilated  black  ruin  amid  green 
botanic  expanses,  and  oxen,  sheep,  and 
dilettanti  pasturing  in  their  places. 

And  again,  in  that  most  wonderful 
essay  of  his  on  Boswell's  'Johnson,' 
he  says:  — 

Consider  all  that  lies  in  that  one  word 
Past!  What  a  pathetic,  sacred,  in  every 
sense  poetic,  meaning  is  implied  in  it;  a 
meaning  growing  ever  the  clearer,  the 
farther  we  recede  in  time  —  the  more  of 
that  same  Past  we  have  to  look  through! 
History  after  all  is  the  true  poetry.  And 
Reality,  if  rightly  interpreted,  is  greater 
than  Fiction. 

Intellectually,  of  course,  everyone 
would  always  admit  that  the  past  was 
real  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
metaphysicians  who  might  claim  to 
reserve  judgment  on  the  point.  But  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is 
not  to  feel  it  as  a  living  fact.  It  is  the 
detailed  study  of  history  that  makes  us 
feel  it;  that  is  the  attracting  pleasure 
of  this  study,  which  inspires  the  driest 
of  antiquarians  and  the  most  scientific 
of  historians.  The  ignorant  Philistine 
thinks  that  we  historians  are  absorbed 
in  the  dusty  records  of  the  dead;  he 
supposes  we  can  see  nothing  save 
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The  lost-to-light  ghosts,  gray-mailed, 
As  you  see  the  gray  river  mist 
Hold  shapes  on  the  yonder  bank. 

But  to  us,  as  we  read,  they  take  form, 
color,  gesture,  passion,  thought.  It  is 
only  by  study  that  we  can  see  our  fore- 
runners, remote  and  recent,  in  their 
habits  as  they  lived,  intent  each  on 
the  business  of  a  long- vanished  day  — 
riding  out  to  do  homage  or  to  poll  a 
vote,  to  seize  a  neighbor's  manor-house 
and  carry  off  his  ward,  or  to  leave 
cards  on  ladies  in  crinolines. 

And  there  in  the  field,  generation 
after  generation,  is  the  ploughman 
behind  the  oxen,  the  horses,  the 
machine,  and  his  wife  busy  all  day  in 
the  cottage,  waiting  for  him  with  her 
daily  accumulated  budget  of  evening 
news. 

Each  one,  gentle  and  simple,  in  his 
commonest  goings  and  comings,  was 
ruled  by  a  complicated  and  ever- 
shifting  fabric  of  custom  and  law,  so- 
ciety and  poKtics,  events  at  home  and 
abroad,  some  of  them  little  known  by 
him  and  less  understood.  Our  effort  is 


not  only  to  get  what  few  glimpses  we 
can  of  his  intimate  personality,  but  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  each 
passing  age,  and  see  how  it  affected 
him;  to  get  to  know  more  in  some 
respects  than  he  himself  knew  about 
the  conditions  that  enveloped  and 
controlled  his  life. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  divides 
civilized  from  semisavage  man  than 
to  be  conscious  of  our  forefathers  as 
they  really  were,  and  bit  by  bit  to 
reconstruct  the  mosaic  of  the  long- 
forgotten  past.  To  weigh  the  stars,  or 
to  make  ships  sail  below  the  sea  is  not 
a  more  astonishing  and  ennobling  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  human 
race  in  these  latter  days  than  to  know 
the  course  of  events  that  had  been  long 
forgotten,  and  the  true  nature  of  men 
and  women  who  were  here  before  us. 
Truth  is  the  criterion  of  historical 
study;  but  its  impelling  motive  is 
poetic.  Its  poetry  consists  in  its  being 
true.  Work  that  out,  and  you  will  get 
a  synthesis  of  the  scientific  and  literary 
views  of  history. 


THE  SONNET  OF  EVERYMAN 

BY  *CUI  BONO* 

[New  Witness] 

Lord  God,  I  have  grown  weary  of  the  Quest, 

I  have  grown  weary,  waiting  for  the  Word. 

I  have  cried  into  the  Dark,  and  am  not  heard; 

Of  substance,  as  of  shadow,  dispossessed! 

My  door  is  open,  and  there  comes  no  Guest. 

These  eyes  have  sought  for  Hght,  and  they  are  blurred. 

And  sick  from  such  great  hopes  so  long  deferred. 

Baulked  of  the  best,  I  ask  the  second  best. 

Game  on  the  sideboard,  horses,  dividends, 

Bald  servants  with  round  waistcoats  and  soft  feet. 

Money,  and  a  vast  house  in  Berkeley  Square, 

Money,  and  many  Influential  Friends, 

Money,  Respect,  and  overmuch  to  eat; 

God  grant  me  this,  my  last,  my  final  prayer. 
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BY  GENERAL  GUSTAV  SCHAY 

[Immediately  before  and  during  the  war  General  Bernhardi  was  regarded  —  at  least  outside 
his  own  country  —  as  an  authority  upon  German  militarism  and  military  plans.  His  recent 
history  of  the  World  War,  here  reviewed  by  a  Hungarian  officer,  will  undoubtedly  receive 
respectful  consideration  in  Germany,  although  the  author's  reputation  in  foreign  countries 
has  been  considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  home.] 

From  Pester  Lloyd,  April  16 
(Budapest  German-Hungakian  Daily) 


Before  the  war  General  Bernhardi 
was  a  widely  quoted  and  distinguished 
writer  upon  military  subjects,  whose 
books,  especially  Deutschlands  MachU 
stellung  und  Zukunft,  had  won  him  a 
wide  circle  of  admirers  and  given  him 
the  reputation  of  an  aggressive  milita- 
rist. In  truth  Bernhardi  is  an  aggressive 
sort  of  man,  but  not  in  the  thoughtless 
sense  of  a  man  who  advocates  war  for 
its  own  sake.  He  was  an  enthusias- 
tic believer  in  the  greatness  and  the 
providential  destiny  of  his  nation,  and 
possessed  the  gift  of  expressing  those 
sentiments  in  eloquent  and  inspiring 
language.  He  knew  the  sources  of  Ger- 
many's greatness;  he  had  witnessed  her 
fruitful  development,  and  he  thought 
he  foresaw  with  certainty  her  future 
glory.  In  his  mind  it  was  not  lust  for 
conquest,  but  natural  law,  that  pushed 
Germany  to  the  front.  Her  growth  and 
progress  were  the  natural  and  necessary 
results  of  vital  forces.  A  highly  civilized 
nation  of  sixty-five  million  people  must 
realize  its  destiny,  in  the  same  way  that 
a  vigorous  and  lofty  tree  makes  room 
for  itself  in  the  forest,  so  that  it  can 
thrust  forth  its  mighty  crown  of  foliage 
to  the  sun.  To  fight  for  one's  existence 
was,  in  his  opinion,  as  imperative  a 
command  for  Governments  and  peoples 
as  it  was  for  individuals.  As  the  poet 
aptly  says:  — 
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Du  musst  steigen  oder  sinken, 
Du  musst  herrschen  und  gewinnen, 
Oder  dienen  und  verlieren, 
Leiden  oder  triumphieren, 
Amboss  oder  Hammer  sein. 

[You  must  either  rise  or  sink;  you  must 
either  rule  and  conquer,  or  serve  and  be 
defeated;  you  must  suffer  or  triumph,  be 
the  anvil  or  the  hammer,] 

United  Germany's  mighty  progress 
during  the  brief  period  of  her  recent 
greatness,  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
her  people,  her  aggressive  expansion  in 
every  field  of  material  development, 
inevitably  unsettled  the  equilibrium  of 
the  nations,  and  aroused  alarm  lest  the 
young  giant  get  entirely  out  of  hand. 
Germany  was  compelled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  her  growing  population  to  de- 
vote herself  intensively  to  extending  her 
trade  and  industry;  she  must  have  raw 
materials  for  these  industries,  and 
colonies  in  which  to  settle  her  surplus 
people.  She  must  arm  herself  to  defend 
her  hard-earned  prosperity  against 
attacks,  and  to  guarantee  her  healthy 
development  in  the  future.  She  must 
grow  and  thrive  and  seek  to  fill  her 
fitti^ng  place  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  earth.  She  must  not  fail,  must 
not  let  herself  be  forced  back  into  her 
old  inferiority  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations. 

This   spontaneous   and  inevitable 
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growth  and  expansion  unavoidably 
caused  friction  in  countless  places; 
friction  that  might  be  removed  time 
and  again  by  conciliation  and  agree- 
ment, but  sooner  or  later  was  sure  to 
result  in  a  violent  conflict.  Eventually 
a  situation  would  arise  where  two  par- 
ties would  believe  they  could  not  yield 
farther  without  imperiling  their  vital 
interests;  and  they  would  choose  to 
fight  rather  than  make  further  sacrifices . 
Such  crises  were  sure  to  occur,  in  spite 
of  pacifism,  although  they  might  come 
at  longer  intervals.  Every  Government 
should  be  prepared  for  such  a  possibili- 
ty and  should  husband  its  strength  in 
times  of  peace;  for  the  issue  is  life  or 
death.  Any  Government  that  failed  to 
keep  itself  in  the  highest  state  of  mili- 
tary efficiency  incurred  a  tragic  re- 
sponsibility toward  its  people.  There- 
fore it  was  Germany's  duty  to  be  ready 
for  war  —  a  duty  that  the  nation  dare 
not  shrink. 

This  argument  was  developed  in 
great  detail  and  with  an  abundance  of 
concrete  illustrations  in  Bernhardi's 
Deutschlands  Machtstellung  und  Zukunft. 
His  purpose  was  to  enlighten  the  Ger- 
man people  upon  their  own  greatness 
and  their  high  mission  in  the  cause  of 
civilization,  to  impress  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  Reichstag  their  duty,  and 
to  make  it  certain  that  Germany  would 
be  prepared  for  any  war  that  might 
befall  her.  He  preached  nothing  that 
the  Entente  Governments,  above  all 
England,  were  not  already  putting  into 
practice. 

Now  in  his  later  work,  Germany's 
Heroic  Struggle y  we  find  Bernhardi  still 
an  inspirational  prophet,  still  preaching 
to  the  people,  in  the  days  of  their  mis- 
fortunes and  distress,  the  evangel  of 
regeneration.  Filled  with  the  fire  of 
ardent  patriotism  and  profound  con- 
viction, he  tries  to  point  out  to  the 
German  people  the  *  mighty  deeds  of 


which  they  are  capable,  in  spite  of  all 
the  errors  of  the  past,  if  they  but  re- 
main united  and  resolute.*  Deeply 
shaken  by  Germany's  defeat,  indignant 
at  the  disunity  and  faint-heartedness 
among  her  people,  he  still  believes 
firmly  in  the  future  of  his  country. 
*  Events  will  be  stronger  than  the  will 
of  our  enemies,  and  then  the  German 
nation  will  rise  again,  like  a  Phoenix 
from  its  ashes,  and  resume  her  proper 
place  on  the  stage  of  history.' 

This  book  summarizes,  in  a  volume 
of  moderate  dimensions,  the  multitudi- 
nous military  and  political  incidents  of 
four  years  of  warfare.  It  is  written  in 
an  attractive  and  stimulating  style. 
The  most  important  passages  are  the 
reviews  at  the  end  of  his  description  of 
important  war  periods,  and  his  final 
summary.  These  are  the  main  but- 
tresses of  a  structure  for  which  the 
mass  of  historical  detail  forms  but  the 
curtain  walls.  It  is  in  these  reviews 
that  Bernhardi's  convincing  and  capti- 
vating style  is  at  its  best.  He  surveys 
events  as  from  a  lofty  lookout,  and 
subjects  them  to  searching  but  judi- 
cial criticism,  obviously  aware  that  to 
criticize  without  knowing  the  motives 
behind  important  decisions  is  certain 
to  be  misleading  and  unjust.  Bern- 
hardi's criticism  covers  not  only  mili- 
tary measures,  but  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  as  well.  This  is  right  and  prop- 
er; for  war  and  politics  are  inextric- 
ably interwoven.  When  they  harmonize 
they  make  success  easy;  when  they 
contradict  each  other  they  lead  almost 
certainly  to  failure. 

The  description  of  the  events  them- 
selves, of  battles  and  campaigns,  is  not 
always  so  well  done.  We  discover  that 
Bernhardi  is  not  at  his  best  in  historical 
narrative.  He  does  not  always  place 
important  and  minor  incidents  in  their 
proper  perspective.  He  overloads  his 
text  with  details,  such  as  the  names  of 
villages  and  heights,  the  number  of  guns 
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and  batteries,  and  similar  minutiae, 
until  the  mind  of  the  reader  misses  the 
general  trend  of  operations.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  an  almost  impossible  task  to  com- 
press the  multitudinous  events  of  four 
years  of  warfare  into  such  small  com- 
pass without  confusing  the  main  lines 
of  the  narrative. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dis- 
cuss at  the  length  they  deserve  the 
criticisms  in  Bernhardi's  book.  We 
must  in  general  leave  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion  of  these.  I  can  pause  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  *  military  and 
political  mistakes '  which  in  Bernhardi's 
opinion  contributed  toward  Germany's 
defeat. 

First  in  point  of  time  were  delays  and 
omissions  before  and  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne,  which,  through  the  fault 
of  the  Supreme  Army  Command, 
wrecked  the  original  plan  of  operations. 
Germany's  enemies  in  the  West  had  not 
been  crushed  when  the  Russians  ap- 
peared in  full  strength  upon  the  scene. 
That  necessitated  a  long  war,  with 
all  the  uncertainties  inseparable  from 
a  protracted  campaign.  Bernhardi 
reaches  the  bold  conclusion  that  after 
the  Marne  retreat  the  army  should  have 
continued  mobile  warfare  instead  of 
burying  itself  in  trenches.  The  Ger- 
mans would  thus  have  profited  by 
their  great  superiority  in  manoeuvring. 
Naturally  the  question  presents  itself, 
whether  the  German  forces,  after 
twenty-six  days  of  incessant  marching 
and  fighting,  were  physically  able  to 
continue  the  extreme  exertion  required 
in  a  mobile  campaign. 

Bernhardi  believes  that  the  drive 
against  Boulogne-Calais,  —  two  months 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  —  which 
resulted  in  the  fighting  at  Ypres  and  on 
the  Iser,  and  was  designed  to  separate 
the  English  from  the  French  and  to 
give  the  Germans  a  foothold  on  the 
British  Channel,  was  undertaken  with 
inadequate  forces.  The  failure  of  this 


offensive  deprived  Germany  of  an  all- 
important  chance  of  victory. 

Bernhardi  passes  especially  severe 
judgment  upon  General  Falkenhayn's 
conduct  of  the  war  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  during  1915  and  1916. 
After  the  Germans  had  pierced  the 
Russian  line  at  Gorlice  in  1915,  and 
had  driven  the  Tsar's  forces  out  of 
Galicia  and  Poland,  Falkenhayn  reject- 
ed Hindenburg's  advice;  and  instead  of 
falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  Russian 
army  and  quickly  destroying  it,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  driving  it  back  by 
frontal  attacks,  thereby  postponing  a 
decisive  victory.  The  following  year 
Falkenhayn  again  left  Russia  to  herself 
and  concentrated  all  his  forces  against 
Verdun,  instead  of  joining  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  in  a  decisive  campaign 
against  Italy. 

*  Victory  might  have  been  won'  in 
Italy,  had  the  Germans  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  advanced  simultaneously 
from  the  Isonzo  and  Tirol.  That  offen- 
sive would  have  succeeded;  and  with 
Italy  conquered,  Germany  might  have 
advanced  against  the  Alpine  frontier  of 
France.  Instead  of  cooperating  with 
Germany's  ally,  however,  Falkenhayn 
rejected  the  Austro-Hungarian  pro- 
posal to  crush  Italy  first,  and  attacked 
Verdun  instead.  This  forced  Austria- 
Hungary  to  postpone  her  plan  of  at- 
tacking Italy.  *Aye,  and  more  than 
that,  the  General  Staffs  of  the  two 
armies  tried  to  hide  their  plans  from 
each  other!  Such  frivolous  conduct 
placed  in  jeopardy  the  results  of  the 
war.'  These  are  hard  but  true  words. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  too  severe  to  call 
Falkenhayn  the  *  principal  cause  of 
Germany's  defeat.'  Other  men  blun- 
dered and  proved  wanting,  whose 
responsibility  is  no  less  than  his. 

After  1916  Bernhardi  ceases  to  speak 
of  'military  blunders,'  for  Hindenburg 
had  then  assumed  command.  *He 
saved  the  military  situation,  and  we 
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must  admit  that  such  blunders  as  we 
have  recorded  hitherto  are  difficult  to 
point  out  during  the  time  he  was  at  the 
head  of  our  army.'  This  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  great  German  war- 
rior is  easily  understood.  Even  the 
shafts  of  criticism  sometimes  spare  the 
great.  Our  subsequent  failure  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Rumania,  and 
our  failure  to  pursue  our  advantages 
against  Italy  beyond  the  Piave,  might 
likewise  be  cited  as  instances  where  we 
neglected  an  opportunity  to  end  the 
war. 

Besides  military  blunders,  there  were 
political  blunders.  The  latter  revealed 
themselves  strikingly  in  the  nervous, 
hesitating  conduct  of  the  submarine 
campaign,  which  might,  under  proper 
conditions,  have  attained  its  object. 
Instead  of  striking  with  all  our  power 
at  the  outset,  and  following  this  up 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  at  our  dis- 
posal, —  which  would  have  provided 
us  in  time  with  all  the  submarines  we 
needed,  —  political  indecision  caused 
half-measures  to  be  taken  that  pre- 
vented our  accomplishing  our  pur- 
pose. Germany  *  neither  brought  Eng- 
land to  her  knees  nor  kept  America  out 
of  the  war;  on  the  contrary  she  gave 
the  enemy  plenty  of  time  to  devise 
measures  of  protection  against  the 
submarines.' 

Bernhardi  is  very  critical  of  Ger- 
many's whole  foreign  policy,  which  he 
calls  mediocre  and  in  many  respects 
ruinous.  The  Government  had  no  def- 
inite programme,  was  constantly  chang- 
ing its  decisions,  and  interfered  with 
the  General  Staff  instead  of  giving  that 
body  intelligent  support.  Great  leaders 
were  lacking :  — 

For  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  were 
not  men  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  lacked  decision  and 
resolution;  he  was  not  a  man  of  action.  He 
paved  the  way  for  our  disaster.  Machaelis 
was  not  a  big  enough  man  for  his  place. 


Hertling  was  a  superannuated  old  gentle- 
man who  no  longer  measured  up  to  the 
great  demands  which  the  situation  made. 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  was  a  weakling,  who 
let  himself  drift  with  events.  The  Kaiser 
himself,  unhappily,  was  incapable  of  making 
great  decisions,  and  in  hours  of  difficulty 
failed  to  maintain  the  proper  equilibrium 
between  the  civil  government  and  the 
military  authorities.  Hindenburg  was  too 
exclusively  a  soldier.  Only  a  coup  d'etat  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  a  resolute  policy 
could  have  rescued  the  situation,  and  we 
did  not  have  a  man  big  enough  for  that. 

Equal  indecision  was  shown  in  mat- 
ters of  domestic  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment wavered  between  two  parties  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  reins  in  its  own 
hands.  As  a  consequence,  the  Independ- 
ent Socialists  extended  their  demoral- 
izing influence,  aided  by  the  gold  and 
the  counsels  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Ambassador  Joffe,  who  was  permitted 
to  tarry  in  Germany.  Thus  the  people 
and  the  troops  were  gradually  corrupt- 
ed and  the  final  collapse  came.  General 
Maurice,  of  the  British  army,  accurately 
described  the  situation  when  he  said: 
'The  people  of  Germany  stabbed  their 
own  army  in  the  back.'  Bernhardi,  who 
was  in  active  service  on  the  Western 
Front  at  the  time,  and  speaks  from  per- 
sonal observation,  says  that  the  army 
might  have  held  its  ground  and  de- 
fended Germany's  frontier  successfully 
until  an  honorable  peace  was  secured; 
that  the  enemy  was  also  at  the  end  of 
his  resources  and  no  longer  capable  of 
a  vigorous  offensive. 

We  cannot  accept  all  of  Bernhardi's 
conclusions  without  reserve.  Many  of 
them  are  biased  by  being  too  exclusively 
German.  One  example  of  this  is  his 
account  of  the  tactical  dispositions  of 
the  French  during  the  fighting  around 
Reims  in  1918.  Germany's  proposed  at- 
tack had  been  betrayed  to  them;  there- 
fore they  withdrew  their  main  forces  to 
their  second  positions,  and  stationed 
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their  artillery  beyond  the  range  of  the 
German  guns.  Consequently,  when  the 
Germans  attacked  they  captured  the 
French  front  positions  with  ease,  but 
speedily  found  themselves  under  de- 
structive artillery-fire  and  could  not 
advance  farther.  Their  attack  failed; 
they  had  wasted  their  artillery  ammu- 
nitions on  empty  air. 

Bernhardi  thinks  that  the  French 
retired  because  their  *  previous  experi- 
ences with  German  attacks  made  them 
disinclined  to  expose  themselves  to  an- 
other one.*  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  French  manoeuvre  was  a  new  tacti- 
cal device  to  draw  on  the  enemy;  and  it 
proved  decidedly  effective.  More  than 
that,  Bernhardi  forgets  that  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  had  used  this  device 
on  previous  occasions. 

After  Germany's  ably  planned  and 
conducted  offensive  in  1918  came  to 
a  pause,  Foch  counterattacked.  He 
struck  the  Germans  at  Villers-Cot- 
terets  and  won  an  important  local  suc- 
cess on  account  of  the  failure  of  a  single 
German  division.  That  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  last  campaign.  Bernhardi 
believes  that,  had  this  single  division 
not  failed  in  its  duty,  *Foch's  great 
offensive  would  have  broken  and  Ger- 
many would  probably  have  been  vic- 
torious.' To  say  the  least,  this  is  a 
bold  assumption;  for  if  the  whole  mili- 
tary situation  had  been  sound,  the 
conduct  of  a  single  division  could  not 
have  materially  affected  the  final  re- 
sult. Bernhardi  himself  elsewhere  ad- 
mits that  the  Germans  had  failed  to 
secure  a  decisive  victory  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans;  that  on  the 
first  of  August  the  latter  already  had 
1,145,000  men  in  France,  and  conse- 
quently had  thrown  *  a  tremendous  force 
into  the  conflict' ;  and  he  adds  that  for 
this  reason  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
relinquish  their  offensive  and  to  content 
themselves  thereafter  with  a  purely  de- 
fensive campaign. 


Bernhardi's  comments  upon  the 
Austro-Hungarians  are  quite  untenable 
and  betray  an  altogether  too  exalted 
idea  of  German  superiority.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  in  one  place:  *The 
Austro-Hungarian  army  alone  was  not 
capable  of  successfully  resisting  the 
enemy';  and  in  another  place,  alluding 
to  the  same  army,  he  remarks:  *The 
German  forces  bore  the  burden  of  the 
battle,  and  without  them  a  victory 
would  have  been  inconceivable.'  Does 
Bernhardi  believe  that  the  German 
army  would  have  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  Germany's  enemies  for 
four  years,  and  to  defeat  Russia,  with- 
out the  aid  of  her  allies  ?  The  absurdity 
of  such  an  assumption  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  argue  the 
matter. 

This  is  a  convenient  opportunity, 
however,  to  devote  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  the  unfair  attacks  that  German 
military  writers  constantly  make  upon 
the  record  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army.  Those  writers  seem  never  to  tire 
of  casting  aspersions  upon  and  deliber- 
ately disparaging  their  allies,  in  order 
to  monopolize  all  the  credit  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  for  them  to 
dwell  upon  the  unquestionable  excel- 
lencies of  the  German  army  and  to 
make  its  praise  the  main  part  of  their 
theme;  they  seek  to  add  to  its  glory 
by  unfairly  belittling  the  army  of  their 
allies,  or  by  passing  over  in  silence  the 
latter's  services.  Whenever  they  jointly 
won  a  victory,  only  the  German  army 
is  mentioned;  whenever  they  suffered  a 
defeat,  the  sole  responsibihty  for  the 
failure  is  ascribed  to  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rians. This  kind  of  spot-light  reputation 
may  dazzle  the  eye  for  a  moment,  but 
it  cannot  resist  the  sunlight  of  truth. 
Hindenburg  is  a  noble  exception  to  the 
prevalent  attitude.  He  has  never  dis- 
paraged any  of  the  troops  that  fought 
with  them. 

The  old  Austro-Hungarian  army  has 
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ceased  to  exist  and  will  never  be  resur- 
rected. This  makes  it  all  the  more  a 
sacred  duty  for  every  man  who  com- 
manded in  that  army  to  defend  it  from 
unjust  attacks.  The  organization  that 
has  passed  into  history  must  not  be 
unfairly  disparaged  in  her  pages.  That 
army  undoubtedly  had  its  faults  — 
faults  due  to  the  military  and  political 
disunity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is 
enough  to  state  these  defects  frankly 
once  for  all,  and  perhaps  to  refer  to 
them  when  they  help  to  explain  a  partic- 
ular military  situation;  but  it  is  utterly 
false  to  cultivate  the  impression  that 
this  army  accomplished  nothing.  The 
facts  of  the  war  refute  that  opinion. 

Let  me  cite  a  single  passage,  from  a 
great  number  in  Bemhardi's  book,  that 
concretely  illustrates  this  false  charac- 
terization of  our  army  and  its  services. 
I  take  the  first  part  of  the  1914  cam- 
paign in  Poland,  and  shall  first  sketch 
briefly  its  course,  in  order  that  the  read- 
er may  understand  the  pertinent  facts. 

After  its  vigorous  drive  against  Lub- 
lin, and  its  victorious  battles  at  Krasnik 
and  Komarov,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  was  driven  back  by  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  main  Russian 
forces  to  the  Dunajec  River.  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Hungary  were  in  peril. 
Hindenburg's  Ninth  German  Army, 
after  its  victory  at  Tannenburg  over 
the  secondary  Russian  forces  there, 
advanced  from  East  Prussia  to  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  in  order  to  form  a  connec- 
tion with  the  left  flank  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces,  and  in  cooperation 
with  them  to  drive  back  the  main 
Russian  army  which  was  advancing 
through  Galicia.  Attacked  by  the 
Ninth  German  Army  and  the  Fourth 
Division  of  the  First  Austro-Hungarian 
3n  the  left  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  the 
iustro-Hungarian  main  army  on  the 
right  of  that  river,  the  Russian  main 
irmy  retreated;  and  after  fighting  a 
succession  of  bloody  rear-guard  battles 


and  lifting  the  seige  of  Przemysl,  dug 
in  along  the  San  River. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russians  trans- 
ferred heavy  forces,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Vistula  fortifications,  via 
Ivangorod  and  Lublin  to  Warsaw,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  threatened  en- 
circlement by  the  Germans  advancing 
through  Poland,  and  if  possible  to  out- 
flank the  Germans  themselves  from 
Warsaw.  This  manoeuvre  forced  the 
Ninth  German  Army,  after  repulsing 
the  Russian  Cavalry  Divisions  in  front 
of  Ivangorod,  to  direct  its  main  atten- 
tion to  Warsaw,  where  it  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  heavy  fighting  with  the  supe- 
rior Russian  forces  advancing  from  that 
base.  Meanwhile  the  Austro-Hungari- 
an troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula 
were  left  to  protect  the  passage  of  that 
river  at  Ivangorod,  while  the  main 
Austro-Hungarian  army  attacked  the 
Russians  on  the  San.  Hindenburg  was 
not  able  to  break  through  the  heavy 
Russian  forces  around  Warsaw.  In  the 
meantime  the  Russians  broke  through 
our  defense  at  Ivangorod,  and  threat- 
ened to  envelop  him.  Consequently  he 
withdrew  to  the  river  Wart  he.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  army  followed  him  a 
few  days  later,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
storm  the  Russian  positions,  and  re- 
treated from  the  San  to  Krakow. 

In  his  account  of  this  campaign, 
Bernhardi  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  of  operations :  — 

A  tremendously  difficult  task  faced  the 
German  commander.  He  proposed  to  en- 
gage the  mighty  Russian  army  opposed  to 
him  with  five  army  corps,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate its  attention  upon  himself  and  to 
enable  the  Austrians  to  advance;  then  he 
would  attack  the  main  Russian  army  on  the 
left  flank  via  Lublin  and  roll  it  up. 

This  utterly  false  account  of  the 
situation  is  calculated  to  create  the 
impression  that  Hindenburg  inten- 
tionally engaged  the  main  Russian 
forces  in  a  frontal  attack,  and  that  the 
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Austro-Hungarian  army  was  casually 
to  advance  through  Lublin  ( !)  as  an  in- 
cidental manoeuvre.  Now  Hindenburg 
had  no  definite  information  as  to  the  ex- 
act arrangement  of  the  Russian  forces. 
We  know  that  the  main  strength  of  the 
Russians  was  concentrated  in  Galicia 
against  the  Austro-Hungarians,  and 
only  subsidiary  forces  were  stationed 
around  Warsaw  and  Lublin.  Conse- 
quently Hindenburg  was  supposed  to 
be  advancing  against  the  right  flank  of 
the  Russians  and  not  against  'the 
front.'  So  the  facts  are  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  Bernhardi  represents 
them  to  be.  He  himself  furnishes  his 
own  refutation  by  admitting  in  anoth- 
er passage  that  the  Russians  had  one 
army  and  half  of  another  at  Warsaw 
and  along  the  Ivangorod-Lublin  line, 
while  four  Russian  armies  were  advanc- 
ing against  the  Austrians  and  Hun- 
garians upon  the  Dunajec.  The  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  the  operations  the 
Russians  formed  a  new  front  opposite 
Hindenburg  is  the  excuse  for  this  ten- 
dential  description,  which  is  utterly  mis- 
leading as  applying  to  the  original  mil- 
litary  situation  and  plan  of  operations. 

Again,  in  his  account  of  what  occurred 
upon  the  Vistula-San  line,  he  says: 
*  The  advantages  that  the  Germans  had 
won  fell  like  ripe  fruit  into  the  laps  of 
the  Austrians.  They  were  able  to  ad- 
vance to  the  San  without  fighting  an 
important  battle.  .  .  .  But  the  Ger- 
mans had  suff'ered  the  more  heavily  to 
accomplish  this.'  This  is  an  arbitrary 
and  unfair  statement,  and  describes 
operations  conducted  at  different  times 
as  if  they  were  simultaneous.  Neither 
the  Austro-Hungarians  nor  the  Ger- 
mans met  serious  opposition  in  their 
advance  to  the  San- Vis  tula  line,  for  the 
Russians  retreated  of  their  own  accord 
to  those  positions.  In  fact,  the  Germans 
encountered  fewer  obstacles  than  our 
own  army,  for  only  cavalry  was  op- 
posed to  them.  When  the  Germans  be- 


came involved  in  heavy  fighting  along 
the  Vistula  itself,  the  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  were  fighting  with  equal 
desperation  along  the  San,  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  main  forces  of 
the  Russians  strongly  entrenched. 

Upon  reaching  the  Vistula  in  front  of 
Ivangorod,  the  four  di^dsions  of  the 
First  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  who 
were  operating  jointly  with  the  Ger- 
mans, proved  too  weak  to  take  over  the 
section  of  the  line  assigned  them.  They 
were  therefore  united  with  the  Eleventh 
German  Corps  in  a  single  army.  Bern- 
hardi quotes  in  this  connection  a  sen- 
tence from  Ludendorff 's  War  Memories: 
'The  Eleventh  Corps  was  joined  with 
the  First  Austro-Hungarian  Army  in 
order  to  stiffen  the  latter.' 

Now  the  truth  is  that  the  main  forces 
of  the  First  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
were  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
This  German  corps  consequently  could 
not  under  any  circumstances '  stiffen '  it. 
Moreover,  when  the  German  army  was 
obliged  to  shift  its  front  against  War- 
saw, and  additional  units  of  the  First 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  were  trans- 
ferred across  the  Vistula,  Hindenburg 
withdrew  the  Eleventh  German  Army 
Corps.  How  dared  he  venture  to  with- 
draw the  forces  that  'stiffened'  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  precisely  at 
this  critical  moment?  Such  unjust  im- 
putations merely  weaken  the  case  of 
those  who  make  them. 

But  there  is  yet  more.  Bernhardi 
blames  the  First  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  for  failing  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Vistula  at  Ivangorod,  thereby  compel- 
ling the  Germans  to  retreat  from  War- 
saw. 'The  German  army  had  fought 
with  devotion  and  at  every  sacrifice 
against  greatly  superior  forces.  It  re- 
treated before  the  enemy  undefeated, 
because  its  left  flank  was  threatened 
and  the  Austrians  had  surrendered  the 
Vistula  to  the  enemy.'  But  the  First 
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Austro-Hungarian  Army  also  had  been 
fighting  against  vastly  superior  forces. 
Two  Russian  armies  were  opposed  to  it 
as  well  as  to  the  Germans.  And  so  far 
as  the  surrender  of  the  Vistula  is  con- 
cerned, the  Zlussians  did  not  cross  that 
river  at  Ivangorod,  where  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  were  stationed,  but  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pilitza,  which  was 
defended  by  the  German  Guard  Corps. 
So  if  there  was  any  blame  in  the  matter 
the  Germans  themselves  were  at  fault. 
But  there  is  no  question  of  blame.  It 
was  the  stronger  army  that  conquered 
at  Ivangorod  and  forced  the  Germans 
to  surrender  their  position  in  front  of 
Warsaw. 

In  fact,  Bernhardi  himself  says  that 
Hindenburg  retreated  because  'his  left 
flank  was  threatened.'  It  would  have 
been  quite  as  true  to  have  said  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  was  forced  to 
withdraw  to  the  San  because  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  from  in  front  of  War- 
saw; the  truth  being  that  the  Germans 
began  to  retire  on  October  8,  while  the 
Austro-Hungarian  retirement  to  the  San 
did  not  begin  until  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber. 

But  mutual  recriminations  of  this 
sort  are  unnecessary  and  useless.  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  and  Hungarians  all 
fought  bravely  and  well;  the  enemy  won 
because  he  was  the  stronger. 

I  believe  that  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Bernhardi's  account  of  this 


campaign  is  biased.  His  misleading 
statements  cannot  be  due  to  accidental 
errors,  for  he  always  twists  the  facts 
in  favor  of  the  Germans.  That  is  a 
great  misfortune,  since  it  impairs  our 
confidence  in  the  objective  value  of  the 
remainder  of  his  book. 

Let  me  mention  a  curious  detail  in 
conclusion.  Bernhardi  is  apparently 
not  aware  that  such  a  country  as  Aus- 
tria-Hungary existed.  For  him  there  is 
only  Austria.  Although  he  actually 
refers  to  Austria-Hungary  several  hun- 
dred times,  Hungary  is  mentioned  in 
only  two  or  three  instances,  and  in 
those  cases  apparently  through  an  over- 
sight of  the  proof-reader  or  of  the 
draftsman  who  drew  his  maps.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  Bernhardi  is  so 
naive  as  to  fancy  that  his  private  pref- 
erences in  regard  to  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Europe  can  thus  be  forced 
upon  the  public.  His  readers  know  that 
there  was  an  Austria-Hungary;  Luden- 
dorff  knows  it.  Consequently  the  only 
conceivable  explanation  is  that  Bern- 
hardi does  not  know  the  facts;  that  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  constitution  of  the 
former  Dual  Monarchy,  Germany's 
closest  and  most  important  ally.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
an  eminent  General,  who  has  felt  it  his 
duty  to  favor  the  world  with  his  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  most  important  mili- 
tary and  political  events  ever  recorded 
in  history. 


HOW  THE  RUSSO-GERMAN  TREATY  WAS  MADE 


[We  print  below  two  German  versions  of  the  drafting  and  signing  of  the  Treaty  so  dramatically 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Germany  during  the  Genoa  Conference.  The  first  article  is  from 
Der  Tag,  April  19,  a  Berlin  Conservative  daily  controlled  by  Hugo  Stinnes.  The  second  is 
the  official  statement  of  Freiherr  von  Maltzahn,  who  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  Treaty  for 
Germany,  and  is  taken  from  Vossische  Zeitung,  a  Berlin  Liberal  daily,  April  19.] 


It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  negotiations  were  under  way  be- 
tween the  German  and  the  Russian 
Governments  looking  to  the  resump- 
tion of  unrestricted  economic  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  terms  of  the 
Treaty  resulting  from  these  negotiations 
have  also  been  known  to  the  well-in- 
formed for  a  considerable  period.  When 
the  Russian  delegates  stopped  for  a  few 
days  in  Berlin  on  their  way  to  Genoa 
from  the  conference  in  Riga,  there  was 
no  concealment  of  what  was  proposed. 
The  Treaty  which  has  just  been  made 
public  was  at  that  time  practically 
completed. 

A  difference  of  opinion  remained 
concerning  only  one  point.  The  Ger- 
man Government  hesitated  to  recognize 
socialization  without  compensation  — 
in  other  words,  the  expropriation  of 
private  property  by  Russia.  The  Ger- 
mans feared  that  so  radical  a  departure 
from  customary  legal  theories  in  favor 
of  Russia  might  have  an  unfortunate 
echo  abroad,  and  in  our  own  country. 
Apparently  our  Government  waived 
this  objection  at  Genoa.  Possibly  this 
decision  was  reached  for  the  practical 
reason  that  there  was  no  real  prospect 
of  securing  compensation  in  any  case, 
and  that  if  we  did  so  the  Entente  would 
promptly  lay  hands  on  whatever  we 
recovered. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Freiherr  von 
Maltzahn,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  has 
been  the  most  untiring  advocate  of  an 
early  understanding  with  Russia,  He 
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favored  that  policy  when  everybody 
else  contended  that  the  Bolsheviki  were 
not  competent  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
The  present  document  is  the  logical 
fruit  of  his  years  of  argument  and  labor. 
Herr  von  Maltzahn  was  fully  aware  of 
the  serious  objections  that  have  always 
existed  —  and  still  exist  —  to  such  a 
measure.  They  affect  primarily  condi- 
tions in  Germany  itself.  Our  local  Com- 
munists will  be  heartened  and  strength- 
ened by  any  measure  that  adds  to  the 
prestige  of  Bolshevism  in  Moscow. 
More  important  still,  they  will  derive 
material  advantage  from  our  new  rela- 
tions. It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
this  fact.  The  danger  of  Communism 
is  by  no  means  past  in  Germany;  and 
the  greater  our  economic  and  political 
distress,  the  speedier  our  drift  toward 
financial  chaos,  the  more  threatening 
will  Communism  become. 

Consequently  the  big  interrogation 
point  that  stands  above  our  present 
policy  in  Eastern  Europe  relates  to 
prospective  political  developments  in 
Russia  itself.  We  have  reaffirmed  in 
this  treaty  the  old  principle  that  no 
Power  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  Power. 
This  premise  is  indispensable  in  a 
treaty  with  a  Government  whose 
economic  organization  is  theoretically 
and  practically  repudiated  by  ourselves. 
The  more  intimate  our  foreign  relations 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  the  more  urgent 
it  becomes  for  us  to  adopt  a  resolute 
and  determined  attitude  toward  any 
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attempt  to  interfere  with  our  own  eco- 
nomic system.  Moreover,  it  is  a  uni- 
versal rule  that  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers  do  not  prejudice  or  modify  the 
domestic  institutions  of  a  country.  This 
principle  applies  directly  to  our  re- 
nouncing claims  for  compensation  for 
German  property  socialized  in  Russia. 

The  Treaty  automatically  terminates 
the  moment  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment violates  the  reciprocal  agreement 
not  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  insti- 
tutions. This  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood before  we  can  judge  the  Treaty 
in  its  international  aspects. 

A  second  important  objection  to 
concluding  the  present  treaty  was  its 
possible  influence  upon  our  relations 
with  other  Powers.  Our  action  in  sign- 
ing the  Treaty  would  doubtless  have 
been  viewed  quite  differently  had  it 
occurred  some  weeks  earlier.  Since  that 
was  not  possible,  for  special  reasons, 
we  might  have  waited  until  the  Genoa 
Conference  was  over.  Our  people  will 
recall  their  indignation  when  Germany 
was  not  invited,  together  with  the 
Russians,  to  participate  in  this  or  that 
negotiation  or  to  serve  on  this  or  that 
commission.  The  Entente  representa- 
tives evidently  felt  they  had  a  valid 
right  thus  to  discriminate  against  us. 
They  cannot  get  over  the  idea  that  the 
victorious  Governments  have  unlim- 
ited authority  over  the  conquered 
Governments.  It  is  evident  that  the 
German  delegation  concluded  that  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Conference  entitled  them  to  con- 
tinue the  confidential  conversations 
with  the  Russians  started  at  Berlin 
several  weeks  before.  An  additional 
reason  for  doing  so  was  the  fear  that 
the  Western  Powers  might  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Russia  behind  Germany's 
back  and  perhaps  to  her  serious  det- 
riment —  a  treaty  that  might  be 
most  prejudicial  to  Germany's  vita) 
interests. 


English,  French,  and  Italian  com- 
ments since  the  publication  of  the 
Treaty  are  to  the  effect  that  no  such 
idea  was  entertained,  and  that  Ger- 
many's distrust  was  unjustified  and 
due  to  nervous  sensibility.  But  this  is  a 
case  where  'the  lady  doth  protest  too 
much.'  It  is  clear  that  the  French,  and 
probably  Lloyd  George  as  well,  con- 
templated reviving  the  Russian  debts 
through  Article  116  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Consequently  we  were  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  of  finding 
ourselves  bound  by  a  Russo-English 
agreement  that  would  effectually  pre- 
vent our  breaking  the  shackles  imposed 
upon  us  at  Versailles  by  alliances  to 
the  eastward. 

We  realize  perfectly  that  it  is  dis- 
agreeable for  the  Western  Powers  to 
discover  in  Germany  an  independent 
rival  in  their  courtship  of  Russia's 
friendship.  We  can  quite  comprehend 
the  surprise  of  Lloyd  George  at  discov- 
ering his  plans  thus  interfered  with,  and 
the  fury  of  the  French,  whose  policy  of 
encircling  and  throttling  German  in- 
dustry and  trade  was  defeated  by  the 
prompt  measures  taken  by  our  dele- 
gates. However,  the  reproaches  heaped 
upon  the  Germans  at  Genoa  are  un- 
candi4  and  manufactured,  and  serve 
mainly  to  prove  the  utter  confusion  of 
counsels  that  prevails  there. 

This  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
much  ill-humor  has  been  aroused.  We 
hope  that  the  German  Government 
discounted  this  in  advance,  and  that 
there  were  weighty  and  sufficient 
grounds  for  concluding  and  publishing 
the  Treaty  in  this  hasty  manner. 

Whoever  is  seriously  intent  upon  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and 
not  a  mere  handier  of  empty  words, 
will  at  heart  approve  the  Treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia.  We  ven- 
ture to  assume  that,  in  spite  of  the 
violent  attacks  directed  against  us  by 
the  press  of  every  country,  the  people 
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of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French,  will  speedily  take  a  more  ra- 
tional view  of  the  situation.  Germany 
is  to  be  credited  with  t,he  first  positive 
step  yet  taken  toward  liquidating  the 
unhappy  war  and  its  consequences. 

Russia,  in  particular,  derives  great 
advantages  from  the  Treaty.  These  do 
not  consist  solely  in  the  fact  that  we  re- 
nounce our  claims  for  compensation  for 
expropriated  property.  We  were  justi- 
fied in  cancelling  these  claims  in  view  of 
Article  116  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
(which  reserved  for  a  future  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  the  right  to  demand  a 
war  indemnity  from  Germany).  The 
main  advantage  is  that  this  treaty  es- 
tablishes a  precedent.  It  strengthens 
the  Soviet  Government  in  a  way  that 
will  speedily  make  itself  felt.  Moscow 
is  no  longer  compelled  to  contemplate 
being  forced  to  recognize  debts  for 
private  property  taken  over  by  the 
State,  as  a  condition  of  further  dealings 
with  the  Western  Powers.  But  an  even 
more  important  advantage  for  Russia 
is  the  opening  of  the  German  market. 
That  country  cannot  dream  of  an 
economic  restoration  except  with  the 
aid  of  German  industry  and  trade. 


Care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  from 
the  Treaty  any  phrase  or  allusion  that 
might  suggest  the  suspicion  that  Ger- 
many was  trying  to  exploit  or  colonize 
Russia. 

From  the  German  point  of  view,  the 
significance  of  the  Treaty  lies  primarily 
in  the  fact  that  we  thus  break  through 
the  iron  ring  of  economic  and  political 
servitude  within  which  our  enemies 
have  tried  to  confine  us.  Even  though 
we  may  not  derive  much  immediate 
business  profit  from  our  trade  with 
Russia,  and  even  though  the  political 
support  we  can  receive  from  that 
country  may  amount  to  little  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  none  the  less  a  mere 
glance  at  the  treaty  recently  concluded 
at  Riga  between  Russia  and  the  Border 
States  is  sufficient  to  show  the  wide 
political  range  of  this  compact. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Treaty  is  im- 
portant as  the  first  independent  step 
taken  by  the  German  Government 
since  our  unhappy  defeat  in  November 
1918.  It  rescues  Germany  from  her 
international  invalidism  and  shows  the 
world  that  she  is  still  a  factor  in  world 
affairs,  and  not  merely  an  object  for 
exploitation. 


When  the  London  Memorandum 
was  presented  to  the  German  Delega- 
tion, we  at  once  declared  that  three 
points  in  it  appeared  unacceptable  to 
us.  The  first  point  was  Article  6,  except- 
ing from  the  sums  to  be  liquidated  in 
Article  5  all  debts  and  indemnities 
mentioned  in  Article  116  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  In  plain  words,  this 
point  meant  that  Germany  would  be 
obligated  to  pay  Russia,  or  more  prob- 
ably a  third  party  who  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  Russia  in  collecting  these 
credits,  for  all  war  indemnities  that 
Russia  might  claim  from  Germany  un- 
der the  Versailles  Treaty. 


II 

I  The  second  point  that  we  felt  we 
could  not  accept  was  an  article  in  the 
!  second  appendix,  providing  that  all 
•  industrial  and  other  undertakings  in 
Russian  territory  that  on  March  1, 
1917  were  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
1  directorate  or  foreign  managers  should 
be  *  regarded  as  foreign  undertakings. 
Since  war  then  existed  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  no  business  enter- 
prise in  that  country  was  under  Ger- 
man control  or  management  at  this 
date;  therefore  this  point  excluded  Ger- 
man enterprises  from  those  defined  as 
foreign  in  this  article  and  entitled  to 
special  treatment  as  such. 
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The  third  point  was  Article  15  of  the 
second  appendix,  which  stated  that  all 
expropriations  that  had  occurred  in 
Russia  on  or  before  September  1,  1917, 
should  remain  in  force.  These  expro- 
priations, for  the  same  reasons  that  we 
have  set  forth  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, applied  almost  exclusively  to 
German  undertakings.  Consequently 
the  London  Memorandum  practically 
disbarred  Germany  from  at  any  future 
time  securing  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment better  terms  for  the  recovery  of 
German  pre-war  investments  in  Russia. 

Although  these  points  in  the  Memo- 
randum naturally  seemed  to  us  mons- 
trously unjust,  we  refrained  from 
protesting  formally  against  them.  A 
subcommission  was  to  meet  on  Thurs- 
day, and  we  reserved  our  objections 
until  that  time.  However,  I  and  certain 
other  members  of  our  delegation  took 
the  occasion  to  present  our  objections 
privately  to  the  other  delegations  as 
early  as  Tuesday,  and  still  more  at 
length  on  Wednesday.  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  an  old  personal  friend,  now 
a  member  of  a  foreign  delegation,  in 
which  I  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many felt  not  only  justified,  but  obli- 
gated, in  the  interest  of  her  people,  to 
forestall  by  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  what  we  considered  the  very 
serious  dangers  involved  in  these  points. 

On  Thursday  the  proposed  session 
of  the  subcommission  was  postponed. 
Simultaneously  private  negotiations 
began  behind  closed  doors  between 
Russia  and  the  Entente.  We  waited 
Thursday  and  Friday  for  some  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was  being  done.  On 
Friday  a  high  official  of  the  Italian 
Delegation  came  to  us.  We  immed- 
iately expressed  to  him  our  surprise 
that  we  had  not  been  admitted  to  these 
negotiations,  the  character  of  which  we 
did  not  know,  although  we  were  aware 
that  they  were  going  on.  The  Italian 
representative  replied:  *I  do  not  under- 


stand why  you  should  express  surprise. 
The  London  Memorandum  was  drawn 
up  primarily  for  the  Allies,  and  so 
directly  affects  the  Allies  alone.' 

This  gentleman  added  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  was  to  give  us  this  in- 
formation, and  further,  to  ask  us  our 
views  upon  the  Memorandum.  We 
immediately  explained  our  objections 
to  the  three  points  just  mentioned, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could  give 
us  any  assurances  regarding  them.  He 
replied:  *I  am  not  authorized  to  say 
anything  regarding  these  details.  I  am 
merely  authorized  to  inform  you  that 
the  matter  is  being  discussed,  and  to 
ask  you  whether  we  can  count  upon 
your  general  agreement  with  this 
Memorandum.' 

Our  reply  was  verbatim  as  follows : — 

1.  So  long  as  the  three  points  refer- 
red to  remain  as  they  are,  we  cannot 
take  any  attitude  toward  this  Memo- 
randum. 

2.  If  the  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians continue  without  us,  we  shall  be 
compelled,  for  our  own  safety,  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  in  another  way. 

The  phrase  we  used,  a  nous  arranger 
ailleurs,  could  not  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood. This  concluded  the  interview. 

Saturday  I  met  Joffe  and  Rakovski 
of  the  Russian  Delegation  at  the 
Palazzo  Reale.  We  discussed  what  had 
been  going  on.  They  told  me  that 
negotiations  were  making  progress, 
that  differences  of  opinion  had  arisen, 
but  that  they  hoped  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment by  mutual  concessions. 

Sunday  evening  I  had  a  talk  with  a 
British  delegate  who  was  also  very  op- 
timistic regarding  the  negotiations.  I 
repeated  even  more  urgently  my  opin- 
ion that  we  should  now  be  obliged  to 
take  independent  action  and  save  the 
situation  for  Germany  by  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russians. 

That  same  evening  several  inform- 
ants brought  me  the  news  that  an 
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agreement  had  been  virtually  arrived 
at.  At  half-past  ten  that  evening  our 
delegation  decided  to  get  in  telephone 
communication  with  the  Russian  Dele- 
gation, and  formally  requested  a  meet- 
ing the  following  day.  We  held  that 
meeting  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  Rapallo, 
where  the  Russians  were  staying.  After 
a  very  brief  discussion,  the  Treaty, 
which  had  already  been  drafted  at  Ber- 
lin, was  signed.  The  same  evening  Dr. 


Rathenau  received  a  call  from  a  confi- 
dential representative  of  the  Allies, 
whom  he  informed  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. Early  Monday  morning,  at  7 
A.M.,  we  transmitted  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  British  Delegation.  Later 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome  deliv- 
ered a  copy  to  Schanzer,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Thus  the 
incident  of  the  actual  signing  of  the 
Treaty  ended. 


WITH  EINSTEIN  ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELDS 


BY  CHARLES  NORDMANN 


[Paris  and  the  whole  scientific  world  have  been  interested  in  the  explanations  oj  the  theory 
of  relativity  that  Professor  Einstein  has  been  giving  at  the  College  de  France.  Cordially  received 
by  the  French  scientists,  most  of  whom  are  still  chary  of  having  any  dealings  with  other 
German  scholars.  Professor  Einstein  first  lectured  before  a  distinguished  audience,  and  later 
met  the  chief  critic  of  his  theories,  M.  Painleve,  in  public  controversy.  In  order  to  do  honor  to 
the  distinguished  physicist,  the  French  scientists  sent  two  of  their  number,  M.  Nordmann  of 
the  Paris  Observatoire  and  M.  Langevin,  who  later  acted  as  French  prompter  to  Professor 
Einstein  during  his  lectures,  to  meet  the  visitor  at  the  French  frontier  and  escort  him  to  Paris. 
Unfortunately  Einstein  had  ensconced  himself  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  train,  and  he  voyaged 
in  peaceful  solitude  to  Paris  while  the  welcoming  committee  were  still  frantically  searching 
for  him  at  the  border.] 


From  L' Illustration,  April  15 
(Illustrated  Literary  Weekly) 


When  M.  Langevin  and  I  were  sent 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  last  March  to 
greet  Einstein  at  the  frontier,  —  or 
rather  to  hunt  for  him,  —  our  conver- 
sation during  the  four  hours  of  our  trip 
from  Paris  soon  turned  away  from  the 
incidents  of  the  day,  and  was  wholly 
given  over  to  the  eternal  problems  of 
matter  and  force.  Shortly  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  Einstein  ex- 
pressed to  us  one  especially  keen  desire 
—  the  only  one  which,  during  his  short 
stay  among  us,  his  extreme  diffidence 
did  not  make  him  hesitate  to  express 


to  his  friends.  He  wished  to  visit  our 
devastated  regions.  That  day's  travel 
with  Einstein  among  the  horrible 
wounds  that  the  war  left  in  the  side  of 
France  was  enriched  with  so  much  feel- 
ing and  such  profound  idealism  that  I 
wish  to  describe  it  here. 

Everyone   knows  what  Einstein's   

attitude  was  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Although  he  was  then  living  in  Berlin, 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  famous 
manifesto  of  the  ninety-three  intellec- 
tuals, and  showed  his  courage  by  sign- 
ing, with  only  Professors  Nicolai  and 
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Foerster  to  support  him,  a  counter- 
manifesto,  the  Appeal  to  Europeans, 
which  protested  against  the  aggressions 
of  Prussian  militarism.  The  calm  bold- 
ness of  these  public  acts  —  which  were 
very  dangerous  and  in  the  end  com- 
pelled Professor  Nicolai  to  make  his 
escape  from  Germany  in  an  airplane  — 
drew  upon  Einstein  the  bitter  hatred 
and  persecution  of  the  Pan-Germanists. 
He  endured  both  with  that  smiling  and 
intrepid  calm  and  that  serenity  which, 
when  joined  to  his  extraordinary  scien- 
tific genius,  truly  make  of  him  a  man 
in  the  ideal  sense  that  Diogenes  at- 
tached to  the  word  when  he  lighted  his 
lantern. 

That  is  why  it  was  part  of  Einstein's 
moral  logic  to  make  this  new  move 
which  might  draw  forth  new  protests: 
to  visit  what  still  remains  of  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  the  unjust  war  upon 
the  stones  of  the  shattered  houses  and 
upon  the  very  earth  itself,  even  though 
the  dead  and  wounded  are  no  longer 
here  to  emphasize  the  atrocities  of  bar- 
barism. The  desire  to  visit  the  battle 
fields  was  part  of  Einstein's  scientific 
logic,  also;  for  he  is,  before  everything 
else,  and  will  always  be,  a  physicist,  an 
observer  of  phenomena,  the  servant  of 
facts  and  of  facts  alone.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
devastations  for  himself  and  preferred 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  to  all 
books  and  all  descriptions. 

The  trip  took  place  on  April  9.  M. 
Langevin,  whose  instruction  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France  has  for  some  years  been 
devoted  wholly  to  relativity,  M.  Solo- 
vine,  the  translator  of  Einstein's  works, 
and  I  myself,  started  off  at  half-past 
six  in  the  morning  —  for  it  was  to  be  a 
busy  day  —  to  meet  Einstein  at  his 
lodgings.  The  physicist's  famous  little 
yellow  valise  —  certainly  nobody  ever 
traveled  with  such  an  immense  lot  of 
learning  and  so  very  few  clothes  — 
was  safely  stowed  in  the  limousine,  and 


we  whizzed  off  across  Paris  at  full 
speed,  Einstein  remarked  that  he  still 
felt  the  charm  of  the  evening  before, 
which  he  had  passed  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  where  he  had  been  delighted 
with  the  production  of  VAvare  and 
Les  fausses  confidences.  He  liked  the 
latter  best,  because  he  thought  they 
played  L'Avare  a  little  too  dramati- 
cally'; but  he  could  not  find  enough  to 
say  about  the  wit  and  grace  of  Mari- 
vaux  and  the  intelligent  acting  of  those 
who  interpreted  it. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning  that 
gleamed  on  both  things  and  people 
without  warming  them  in  the  least, 
and  the  keen  nipping  cold  of  the  rosy 
dawn  set  both  our  cheeks  and  our  noses 
aglow.  It  was  an  atmosphere  that 
favored  lively  and  subtle  conversation, 
of  which  there  was  no  lack  during  the 
trip;  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned 
if  the  order  in  which  I  reproduce  our 
conversation  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
coherence. 

Einstein  had  his  face  well  muffled 
between  his  eternal  gray  coat,  pulled 
up  to  the  chin,  and  his  traditional 
artist's  hat,  which  with  its  limitless 
brim  looked  exactly  like  the  solar 
corona  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse. 
He  was  alert  as  ever,  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  unprecedented  scientific  discus- 
sions from  which  he  had  emerged  com- 
pletely victor  and  greater  than  ever  had 
not  at  all  changed  his  smile,  which  is 
always  full  of  meaning,  nor  dulled  his 
mild  black  eyes,  whose  glance,  when  he 
laughs,  is  like  that  of  a  college  boy. 

He  spoke  at  length  of  the  tact  and 
kindliness  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
French  hospitality,  of  the  courteous 
restraint  of  our  people  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  social  ladder,  and  of  the 
glances  that  were  stealthily  bestowed 
on  him  when  somebody  recognized  him 
in  an  auto-bus. 

'It  is  n't  that  way  in  America,'  he 
said.  *Over  there  everybody  comes  to 
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give  you  a  vigorous  "shake  hand," 
meantime  informing  you  of  his  name. 
You  forget  the  names,  but  the  accu- 
mulated effect  of  the  "shake  hands" 
leave  their  traces  in  the  bones  of  your 
fingers.  I  can't  stand  this  sport  like  a 
Taft  or  a  Roosevelt,  and  my  admira- 
tion for  those  statesmen  has  increased 
considerably.' 

Einstein  had  a  few  queer  experiences, 
nevertheless.  It  was  a  charming  Paris- 
ienne  who  asked  him:  *Is  it  true,  as  I 
read  in  the  newspapers,  that  you  have 
the  most  powerful  brain  that  ever  ex- 
isted?' Einstein  replied:  'Your  state- 
ment lacks  strict  scientific  precision '  — 
but  the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  it  is 
inimitable  and,  alas!  quite  beyond  de- 
scription. 

The  rather  dismal  houses  that  one 
passes  in  leaving  Paris  were  soon  left 
behind,  and  we  were  in  the  open  coun- 
try, where  little  wisps  of  fog  like  scarfs, 
on  that  chilly  morning,  were  wreathing 
about  every  bush  and  near-by  object. 
Einstein  loves  the  landscape  of  the 
lle-de-France,  although  travelers  have 
said  a  thousand  times  that  it  is  unpre- 
tentious. I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
once  more  that  the  adjective  is  wholly 
adequate.  In  nature,  as  in  art  and  sci- 
ence and  even  philosophy,  Einstein 
prefers  what  is  coherent,  balanced,  or- 
dered, and  homogeneous.  That  is  why 
he  loves  Mozart  rather  than  Wagner. 

In  many  a  place  the  spectre  of  war 
raised  itself  before  us,  the  war  which  is 
already  so  far  behind  us  in  time,  but 
which  our  motor  brought  near  enough 
in  space.  Here  were  the  traces  of 
trenches  that  had  been  filled  up,  where 
among  the  growing  wheat  one  could 
still  make  out  the  muddy  home  of  duty 
and  suffering  and  death.  Here  was  the 
first  cemetery  where  the  French,  with 
their  white  crosses,  and  the  Germans, 
with  their  black  crosses,  were  buried 
side  by  side.  Einstein  took  off  his  hat. 
He  was  moved.  In  his  musical  voice  he 


talked  with  gentle  sadness  of  the  war 
and  of  militarism,  which  he  has  always 
hated. 

Though  we  had  now  reached  the 
point  of  the  extreme  German  advance, 
we  had  scarcely  left  Paris.  One  trembles 
to  think  of  the  frightful  peril  endured  in 
those  days  of  anguish  by  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for  —  liberty. 

Here  was  Dormans,  the  location  in 
1918  of  Foch's  general  headquarters. 
Farther  off  was  the  mountain  of  Reims. 
The  shattered  houses  grew  more  fre- 
quent. Trees  killed  by  gas  stood  up 
like  dead  silhouettes,  dismal  as  so  many 
gibbets.  The  very  soil  was  stripped 
away  in  some  places,  and  bore  like  in- 
curable tumors  the  hummocks  thrown 
up  by  bursting  shells.  This  first  con- 
tact with  devastation  gave  us  a  tight- 
ening sensation  in  the  throat. 

*We  ought  to  bring  all  the  students 
of  Germany  to  this  place,'  said  Ein- 
stein, *all  the  students  of  the  world,  so 
thatthey  canseehowugly  waris.'  Our 
conversation  turned  about  this  idea  for 
a  long  time.  We  agreed  that  most  of  the 
people  everywhere  are  more  or  less  pas- 
sive, and  that,  in  spite  of  everything, 
those  who  have  studied  exert  a  direct- 
ing influence  over  them,  by  instruction 
and  by  the  irresistible  force  of  ideas. 

*  All  peoples,  however,'  said  Einstein, 
*have  many  false  ideas  of  one  another, 
because  their  ideas  are  too  bookish. 
The  majority  of  the  Germans  certainly 
had  an  idea  of  the  French  that  was  far 
too  literary  —  by  which  I  mean  an  idea 
that  conformed  closely  to  what  they 
read.  A  good  many  men,  perhaps,  have 
an  idea  of  war,  and  of  the  ruin  it  causes, 
that  is  also  merely  literary.  How  very 
desirable  it  would  be  if  they  could  all 
go  and  see ! ' 

We  reached  Reims.  The  complete 
destruction  of  this  great  city,  where  the 
only  houses  standing  are  those  recently 
constructed,  and  where  streets  are 
bordered  with  calcined  ruins  and  with 
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whole  sections  of  shattered  walls;  this 
spectacle  that  has  been  described  a 
hundred  times  over  and  seen  a  hundred 
times  over  by  most  of  us,  but  whose  re- 
appearance always  chills  the  heart;  this 
picture  of  the  ruins  that  the  clear  sun- 
light and  the  transparent  sky  of  that 
April  Sunday  made  to  seem  still  more 
an  atrocity  against  nature  —  all  this 
impressed  Einstein  profoundly  and 
stirred  him  to  reflections  full  of  pity 
and  the  noblest  humanity. 

Before  we  went  to  visit  the  Cathedral 
and  the  famous  ruins,  we  stopped  for 
lunch.  Einstein,  in  spite  of  our  insist- 
ence, did  not  care  to  taste  the  cham- 
pagne that  we  ordered.  He  was  content 
to  sniff  at  the  bubbling  liquid,  and  when 
I  asked  him  why  he  drank  no  wine,  he 
replied  smilingly:  *I  do  not  need  wine, 
because  my  brain  is  acquainted  with 
intellectual  drunkenness.' 

How  one  understands  the  profound 
meaning  of  his  reply,  when  one  reflects 
that  the  whole  world  of  science  has 
come  forth  in  a  new  form  from  that 
brain!  Certainly  there  is  no  wine  that 
can  give  pleasures  comparable  to  those 
of  the  intellectual  intoxication  caused 
by  discovery  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe.  That,  I  think,  is  what 
Einstein  meant  to  say. 

And  yet  his  logic  seems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  at  fault,  for  he  smokes,  and 
he  smokes  a  lot :  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
above  all  his  little  brier  pipe,  which  is 
curved  (is  not  light  itself  curved  in 
Einstein's  universe?),  and  from  which 
he  sends  out,  with  conscientious  appli- 
cation, clouds  of  azure  smoke.  He  did 
not  seem  to  care  much  about  the  qual- 
ity of  what  he  smoked,  and  when  I 
apologized  for  offering  him  a  rather  bad 
cigar,  he  said : '  What  does  that  matter, 
provided  it  makes  some  smoke?'  I 
asked  myself  whether  this  love  for  to- 
bacco is  not  intended  merely  to  create 
a  screen  to  hide  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings from  his  glance,  which  is 
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always  directed  toward  infinity;  just  as 
an  artist,  in  order  to  look  at  a  distant 
landscape,  holds  out  his  hands  to  shut 
off  from  his  eye  the  useless  light  and 
details  close  at  hand. 

I  apologize  for  giving  so  many  facts 
about  Einstein  that  may  seem  so  petty 
they  would  be  annoying  if  any  other 
man  were  concerned;  but  I  feel  en- 
couraged to  go  on,  when  I  recall  how 
glad  we  should  be  to-day  to  have  a  few 
details  about  the  walks  and  talks  of 
Newton,  Descartes,  and  Archimedes, 
and  with  what  enthusiasm  we  should 
read  a  genuine  description  of  the  garden 
of  Epicurus. 

Einstein  does  not  like  what  he  calls 
*  flowers,'  and  he  has  reproached  me  in 
a  friendly  way  for  some  of  the  *  flowers ' 
that,  with  sincere  admiration,  I  have 
scattered  over  his  work.  I  have  prom- 
ised to  take  care  in  the  future  always  to 
mix  in  some  thorns.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  scientific  construction  of  the 
world  he  has  brought  us  is  admirably 
coherent,  free  from  the  contradictions 
in  which  science  involved  itself  before 
his  day;  and  it  is  also  a  precious  instru- 
ment for  new  discoveries  by  experi- 
ment. The  scientific  discussions,  the 
controversies  that  took  place  in  Paris, 
have  also  shown  that  this  edifice  is  able 
to  overcome  the  most  profound  and  ex- 
tended objections  and  the  explanations 
demanded  by  the  keenest  minds. 

Whatever  may  come  in  the  future, 
this  work  marks  at  present,  and  will 
mark  for  some  time  to  come,  —  and  for 
my  part,  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time, 
—  a  stage  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  That  is  why  I  have  not 
thought  it  silly  to  set  down  here  a  few 
trifling  conversations  and  some  minor 
peculiarities  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
so  extraordinary  that,  in  spite  of  his 
almost  childlike  modesty  and  his  sin- 
cere desire  for  self-effacement,  he  con- 
centrates upon  himself  to-day  the 
minds  of  all  thoughtful  people  —  anjd 
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the  glances  of  a  good  many  others.  I 
imagine  that  five  thousand  years  from 
now  learned  men  will  be  glad  to  read 
these  details,  and  for  lack  of  anything 
better,  I  am  glad  to  give  pleasure  to 
my  readers,  even  across  such  a  gulf  of 
time. 

During  luncheon  the  conversation 
turned  on  philosophy,  science,  and  the 
origin  of  Einstein's  ideas.  Although  his 
work  is  wholly  scientific  and  completely 
apart  from  metaphysics,  Einstein  has 
no  contempt  for  philosophy.  To  him 
the  notions  fundamental  to  all  knowl- 
edge, the  idea  of  origin,  and  especially 
the  idea  of  causality,  are,  when  one 
searches  them  to  the  bottom,  meta- 
physical ideas.  He  asserts  that  the 
meditations  of  the  philosophers  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  beginning  of 
his  work;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
evident  when  one  remembers  that  his 
acute  and  pitiless  criticism  of  the  ideas 
of  time  and  space  set  up  by  the  older 
science  was  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  theory  of  limited  relativity,  and 
constituted  the  essential  part  of  the  first 
famous  memoir  that  appeared  in  the 
Annalen  der  Physik,  in  1905. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  discuss 
with  Einstein  the  scientists  and  phi- 
losophers who  have  directly  influenced 
him.  He  never  wearies  of  praising 
Henri  Poincare  and  his  enormous  labors 
—  '  one  of  the  most  amazing  brains  of 
modern  times.'  Poincare,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  show  elsewhere,  was  a  rela- 
tivist without  the  name.  He  steadily 
refused  to  admit  the  absolute  time  and 
absolute  space  of  Newton,  though  he 
did  not  see  how  one  could  escape  from 
Newton's  arguments;  but  he  felt  certain 
that  some  day  the  escape  would  be 
made. 

There  was,  however,  a  point,  to 
which  Einstein  himself  drew  our  atten- 
tion, where  Poincare  paused  in  his 
early  progress  toward  the  theory  of 
relativity.  That  is  his  idea  of  geome- 


try. In  Poincare 's  opinion,  the  Euclid- 
ean geometry  —  that  is,  the  geometry 
taught  in  the  schools  —  was  the  real 
geometry,  the  only  one  that  corre- 
ponded  to  the  physical  world.  In  look- 
ing further  and  in  announcing  the  fact 
that  rays  of  light  curve  with  their 
weight,  as  experiment  has  recently 
shown, —  something  that  Poincare  nev- 
er suspected,  —  Einstein  has  demon- 
strated that,  on  the  contrary,  the  real 
geometry,  the  one  that  actually  does 
correspond  to  the  nature  of  things 
themselves,  is  not  the  geometry  of 
Euclid,  but  a  non-Euclidean  geometry. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  his  claim  to  distinction,  one  of  those 
that  mark  out  sharply  the  distinction 
between  Poincare  and  Einstein  —  the 
crucial  point  which  has  permitted  us 
to  set  up  a  generalized  relativity,  and 
the  reply  to  the  hitherto  insurmount- 
able objections  of  Newton. 

Besides  Poincare,  the  Viennese  phys- 
icist Mach  has  exerted  a  determining 
influence  upon  Einstein.  It  is  known 
that  Mach  proposed  to  base  all  me- 
chanics wholly  upon  experience  and 
altogether  upon  facts,  without  making 
any  appeal  to  abstract  ideas.  Especial- 
ly in  the  study  of  motion,  Mach  has 
always  refused  to  consider  anything 
but  the  displacement  of  some  objects  in 
relation  to  others,  their  relative  move- 
ments in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word, 
or,  where  the  movement  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  are  concerned,  anything  but 
their  movement  in  relation  to  real  stars. 
Einstein  is  glad  to  recognize  that  here 
is  a  road  traced  toward  some  of  his 
ideas,  a  road  which  only  the  inadequate 
mathematics  and  philosophy  of  Mach 
prevented  him  from  following  out  with 
success. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mach,  who 
recently  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Optik  —  a  book  that 
came  out  a  little  before  his  death  — 
declared  himself  an  adversary  of  the 
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theory  of  relativity.  *But,'  said  Ein- 
stein to  me,  *that  is  only  because  he 
was  getting  old.' 

Lorentz,  the  Poincare  of  Holland, 
one  of  the  most  important  forerunners 
of  Einstein  and  one  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  at  the  Michonis  lectures  at 
the  College  de  France,  Einstein  de- 
clared *the  best  brain  for  physical  sci- 
ence in  our  time.'  One  of  us  protested, 
*Not  quite  the  best';  but  Einstein 
only  smiled  pleasantly  and  added, 
*  Lorentz  is  the  man  that  I  like  most.' 
Once  again  life  upset  philosophy.  Time 
was  pressing.  We  had  to  go. 

I  should  like  to  report  here  a  scene 
that  impressed  me,  on  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  make  comment.  A  few 
tables  away  from  us  two  French  officers 
of  high  rank  in  full  uniform  were  lunch- 
ing with  a  very  distinguished-looking 
lady.  I  could  see  that  they  quickly 
recognized  Einstein,  and  one  of  them, 
as  I  found  out  afterward,  went  out  to 
make  sure  by  asking  our  chauffeur. 
When  we  got  up  from  the  table,  they 
all  three  rose  without  saying  a  word,  all 
movi^ig  together,  and  bowed  low  and 
respectfully  to  the  great  physicist. 

This  scene,  so  simple  in  that  com- 
monplace dining-room,  in  the  midst  of 
that  destroyed  city;  this  respect  and 
spontaneous  admiration  from  French 
officers  to  one  who,  as  they  very  well 
knew,  was  on  his  way  back  to  Berlin; 
this  homage  which  was  addressed  to  a 
brave  and  noble  man  no  less  than  to  a 
kindly  scientist,  had  in  it  something 
that  was  profoundly  moving.  Yes, 
truly,  idealism,  good  sense,  tact,  in 
spite  of  some  stupidities,  will  never 
cease  to  grace  with  their  delicate  flower- 
ing this  marvelous  land  of  ours. 

Before  leaving  Reims,  Einstein  insist- 
ed on  paying  a  long  visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. Confronted  by  the  appalling  dev- 
astation of  so  much  beauty,  he  stood  in 
silent  consternation.  We  respected  the 
silence  of  his  thoughts.  We  knew  too 


well  what  they  must  be,  to  have  to  lis- 
ten to  them.  Everything  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  spectacle  of  this 
wretched  cathedral,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  total  ruin  and  the  annihilation  of  its 
marvelous  stone  details,  still  holds  the 
beauty  of  its  former  lines,  over  which 
the  light  of  heaven  falls.  Let  us  say  no 
more. 

The  hour  grew  late.  We  had  to  rouse 
Einstein  from  his  meditation.  We 
started  off  across  streets  without  houses 
and  across  houses  without  walls;  and 
as  we  went  along,  at  the  sight  of  the 
royal  palace,  which  amid  its  ruined 
desolation  still  reveals  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  other  days,  Einstein  again 
exclaimed  in  indignation  against  war. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  stirred  him  no  less  than 
the  destruction  of  the  useful^  for  he  is 
one  of  those  to  whom  nothing  is  more 
useful  than  beauty. 

Then  we  came  back  to  those  lines  of 
opposed  trenches,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Reims,  where  for  four  years  men  stood 
still  to  be  slaughtered,  or  where  death 
fell  like  a  great  motionless  bird.  There 
was  nothing  here  but  desolation.  The 
fields  are  so  torn  to  pieces  that  they  are 
certainly  lost  to  agriculture,  and  it 
would  need  billions  to  level  them  off 
again  before  they  could  be  put  under 
the  plough.  Trees,  —  or  rather  what 
had  been  trees,  —  little  stumps,  torn 
and  blackened,  studded  all  that  dismal 
horizon,  on  which  the  chalky  subsoil 
made  great  white  patches. 

The  only  vegetation  was  metallic, 
brambles  of  barbed  wire  devoured  with 
rust,  which  twisted  in  entanglements 
everywhere,  amid  barrels  of  explosives 
and  surrounded  by  black  and  gaping 
jaws,  yawning  up  to  heaven  —  the  en- 
trances of  shattered  dugouts.  Here 
were  the  two  gigantic  mines  of  Berry- 
au-Bac,  side  by  side,  in  one  of  which 
hundreds  of  Frenchmen,  and  in  the 
other,  hundreds  of  Germans,  perished 
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in  the  explosions.  You  might  have 
thought  them  two  lunar  craters. 

After  we  had  visited  these  celebrated 
spots,  where  we  had  another  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  much  brave  idealism 
and  hatred  of  injustice  Einstein  hides 
within  himself,  we  set  out  upon  the  road 
once  more.  When  we  congratulated 
Einstein  upon  having  such  large  human 
feelings,  *Many  a  German,'  he  told  us, 
*  thinks  just  so.'  Let  us  at  least  try  to 
agree  with  him,  while  we  wait  for  proof. 

We  went  on  to  Craonne,  to  Craon- 
nelle,  to  Soupir,  to  Chavonne,  to  all  the 
famous  localities  that  edge  our  route 
along  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  which 
once  upon  a  time  were  villages,  and 
now  are  nothing  more  than  calcined 
stones  and  heaps  of  earth  in  an  appall- 
ing desert.  Here  is  what  was  the  Fort 
de  la  Malmaison.  Here  are  the  villages 
and  the  cities  that,  during  almost  all  of 
the  war,  were  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
The  greater  part  are  almost  wholly 
destroyed,  but  they  do  not  give  that 
sensation  of  utter  annihilation  that  the 
villages  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
leave  with  you.  Sometimes  on  a  corner 
of  a  wall  one  could  still  see  a  German 
inscription,  Ortskommandantur.  Ah, 
those  who  want  to  drive  the  memory 
of  the  war  from  men's  souls  need  only 
assemble  here  —  instead  of  meeting 
in  the  most  charming  beauty  spot  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  —  and  they 
will  understand  how  impossible  that  is, 
so  long  as  the  memory  is  not  wiped  out 
from  things  themselves. 

*  It  is  terrible ! '  That  is  the  word  con- 
stantly torn  from  Einstein  by  what  we 
saw;  and  as  we  went  along,  he  smiled 
tenderly  at  a  few  children  who  bowed 


to  him.  The  night  fell  quickly.  The 
gray  sky  burst  into  a  cold  rain  that 
made  us  shiver.  We  hardly  talked  any 
more,  and  when  we  did  talk,  it  was  of 
the  war,  of  life,  and  of  sad  humanity. 
Science  itself  for  the  moment  took 
second  place  in  our  thoughts  and  on  our 
lips. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  that  wood- 
ed spot  from  which  the  Big  Bertha 
fired  on  Paris,  we  were  astonished  to 
think  that  the  shell  in  a  single  moment 
had  covered  all  the  way  that  we  had 
been  so  long  in  traveling,  from  Paris. 
In  truth  one  must  admire  the  ingenuity 
and  power  that  man  can  sometimes 
employ  for  homicidal  ends. 

We  passed  on  to  Laon,  then  to  La 
Fere,  then,  as  the  night  had  almost 
fallen,  to  Saint-Quentin ;  and  there  also 
the  ruins  stretched  away,  lost  to  view 
around  the  lofty  pile  of  the  Cathedral. 
A  short  meal,  and  it  was  time  to  sepa- 
rate. Here  was  the  express  that  was  to 
take  Einstein  to  Cologne,  far  from  that 
France  where  he  had  received  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  courage  and  the  nobil- 
ity of  his  soul,  the  admiration  that  men 
owe  to  genius.  He  bade  us  good-by 
with  the  affectionate  simplicity  that 
comes  so  naturally  into  everything  he 
does.  Then  —  as  the  train  gathered 
speed  and  our  hearts  felt  the  sadness  of 
leaving  such  a  man,  and  yet  a  kind  of 
joy  in  spite  of  all,  to  think  of  the  recep- 
tion that  Paris  had  given  him,  that 
France  had  given  him,  the  great  France, 
soldier  of  the  ideal  —  Einstein  bent 
down  from  his  window,  waving  his 
great  hat  in  his  hand,  and  shouted  to  us 
an  adieu:  *I  shall  tell  all  that  I  have 
seen  to  the  men  over  there.' 
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BY  NIKOLAS  SOKOLOFF 

[The  quasi-recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  at  Genoa  has  provoked  numerous  articles 
attacking  the  Bolshevist  regime,  among  them  such  revelations  as  are  printed  here.  M, 
Sokolqff  was  the  examining  magistrate  to  whom  the  White  leader.  Admiral  Kolchak,  entrusted 
the  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Tsar  Nikolas  II  and  his  family.] 

From  L'Opinion,  April  29 
(Paris  Nationalist  Literary  Weekly) 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  interview 
recently  given  by  M.  Chicherin  to  the 
Genoa  correspondent  of  an  American 
newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  con- 
tains allegations  regarding  the  murder 
of  the  Russian  royal  family,  I  regard 
it  as  my  duty  to  state  the  following 
facts:  — 

The  murder  of  the  Russian  royal 
family  took  place  at  Ekaterinburg, 
during  the  night  of  July  16-17,  1918. 

On  July  25,  Ekaterinburg  was  taken 
from  the  Bolsheviki  by  the  troops  of  the 
Siberian  army,  aided  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  the  military  authorities  took  steps 
to  preserve  legal  proofs  that  might  serve 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  imperial 
family's  fate. 

On  July  30,  an  inquiry  was  begun  by 
the  local  examining  magistrate. 

After  a  considerable  portion  of 
Siberia  had  been  liberated  from  the 
yoke,  the  various  independent  Gov- 
ernments that  had  been  formed  in 
Siberian  territory  joined  in  a  single 
Government,  that  of  Admiral  Kolchak. 
The  new  Government  naturally  took  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  former  head 
of  the  state  and,  in  my  capacity  as 
examining  magistrate  for  extraordinary 
affairs,  I  was  charged  with  the  investi- 
gation. Upon  one  point  I  lay  special 


weight :  the  investigation  was  conducted 
in  a  strictly  legal  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the 
murder  of  the  royal  family,  I  was 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  the 
murder  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Alexandrovitch,  who  was  assassinated 
at  Perm,  and  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Elisabeth  Fedorovna  and  other  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  at  Alapaevsk. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  by 
the  lawful  judicial  authorities,  working 
on  a  thoroughly  legal  basis.  Once  again 
I  draw  especial  attention  to  this  fact,  on 
which  I  insist.  I  think  it  advisable  to 
show  that,  knowing  the  true  motives 
that  led  the  Bolsheviki  to  that  series  of 
assassinations,  I  have  no  reason  to  con- 
ceal the  results  and  facts  secured  by  the 
investigation  representing  the  Allied 
military  command  in  Siberia,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  French  General 
was  kept  in  touch  with  the  work.  I  still 
have  in  my  hands  the  document  that 

General  J          furnished  me,  which 

enabled  me  to  save  the  papers  in  the 
case  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 

Kolchak's  army.    General  J   was 

perfectly  cognizant  of  the  case's  im- 
portance and  gave  me  his  aid  at  the 
necessary  moment.  The  papers  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  French  territory 
and  consist  of  several  bulky  volumes, 
containing  about  three  thousand  pages 
and  several  hundred  photographs. 
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Assuming  complete  responsibility  as 
the  examining  magistrate  who  conduct- 
ed the  inquiry,  no  matter  who  is  con- 
cerned, I  state  the  following  facts:  — 

1.  The  Emperor  Nikolas  II  and  his 
whole  family  were  shot  with  revolvers 
at  the  same  time,  during  the  night  of 
July  16-17, 1918,  at  Ekaterinburg.  With 
them  also  perished  Dr.  Botkine,  the  cook 
HaritonofF,  the  valet  Alex.  Troupp, 
and  the  chambermaid  Demidova.  I 
assert  that  the  death  of  all  members  of 
the  Tsar's  family  is  irrefutably  proved. 

2.  The  murder  was  carried  out  in  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
IpatiefF  house,  where  the  royal  family 
had  been  kept  prisoner. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  assassina- 
tion, the  bodies  of  all  the  victims, 
eleven  in  all,  were  placed  on  a  motor 
truck  that  had  been  got  ready  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  taken  to  an  aban- 
doned mine,  situated  in  a  forested 
region  about  fifteen  kilometres  from 
Ekaterinburg. 

4.  There  the  Bolsheviki  worked  until 
July  19,  destroying  the  bodies,  which 
were  first  cut  to  pieces  and  then  burned 
with  benzine  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been 
proved  that  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  litres  of  benzine  and  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  kilos  of  sul- 
phuric acid  were  employed. 

Acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  events  took  place  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  character 
and  significance  of  the  crime.  A  whole 
series  of  activities  preparatory  to  the 
assassination  itself,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  slaughter  in  a  room  selected  in 
advance,  the  hour  of  the  crime,  the 
hour  at  which  the  bodies  were  taken  to 
the  mine,  the  choice  of  the  mine,  and 
numerous  other  facts  definitely  es- 
tablished by  the  investigation,  show 
clearly  that  the  murderers  had  de- 
prived their  victims  of  all  opportunity 
of  defending  themselves,  and  that  their 


purpose  was  primarily  to  conceal  from 
the  people  the  extent  of  the  crime  they 
had  committed. 

Is  there  any  need  of  explaining  their 
purpose  in  destroying  the  bodies?  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  they  thought 
they  were  making  great  difficulty  for  in- 
vestigators in  quest  of  the  truth,  since 
it  is  customary  to  regard  the  discovery 
of  the  body  as  a  necessary  proof  of 
assassination.  One  has  but  to  recall  the 
difficulties  in  the  recent  Landru  trial. 
By  all  these  acts  taken  together,  the 
Bolsheviki  tried  to  get  before  the 
world  the  version  of  the  affair  most 
favorable  to  them. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is 
that  of  truth  or  falsehood.  On  July  18, 
1918,  the  Jew,  Jacob  Movsheievitch 
SverdlofF,  President  of  the  Tzik  (Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee),  made  his 
famous  declaration  to  the  whole  world, 
in  which  he  asserted:  first,  that  only 
the  Tsar  had  been  shot;  second,  that  he 
had  been  shot  by  the  local  authorities 
of  Ekaterinburg,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  central  authorities,  who  did 
nothing  but  sanction,  'post  factum ,  the 
action  of  the  local  officials. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  originals 
of  certain  documents  showing  that 
SverdlofF  made  exactly  such  declara- 
tions on  July  18. 

The  very  same  statements  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  royal  family  have  just 
been  made  by  M.  Chicherin  to  the 
representative  of  an  American  news- 
paper, the  Chicago  Tribune.  SverdlofF 
was  president  of  the  Tzik,  the  most  im- 
portant government  organization.  M. 
Chicherin  occupies  a  very  high  post  in 
the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
is,  I  think,  regarded  as  the  most  prom- 
inent representative  of  the  *  Russian 
people.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  actions  of  Sverdloff  and  Chicherin 
were  linked  and  coordinated. 

When  SverdlofF  announced  to  the 
world  the  'execution'  of  the  Tsar,  he 
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was  lying.  His  tongue  said  one  thing, 
but  his  head  knew  something  else.  I 
make  this  statement,  relying  on  a  docu- 
ment that  cannot  be  refuted,  for  it 
comes  from  the  Bolsheviki  themselves 
—  an  original  telegram,  in  my  posses- 
sion, which  was  sent  from  Ekaterinburg 
to  Moscow  on  July  17,  1918.  This  tele- 
gram is  in  cipher.  It  was  sent  from 
Ekaterinburg  by  the  president  of  the 
local  soviet  of  the  Urals,  Alexander 
Georgievitch  BeloborodofF,  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  people's  commissaries,  one 
Gorbunoff.  The  telegram  was  sent  on 
July  17,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
In  the  course  of  transmission,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  telegram,  the 
ciphered  text  was  sent  to  Ekaterinburg 
for  verification,  after  which  it  was  sent 
to  Moscow  on  July  18,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
this  telegram  was  known  to  the  Bolshe- 
vist leaders.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
necessary  to  admit  that  subordinates 
like  Gorbunoff  were  acquainted  with 
certain  important  dispatches  that  the 
chiefs  knew  nothing  about.  Mr.  Chi- 
cherin  was  certainly  acquainted  with 
the  dispatch. 

After  being  deciphered,  the  contents 
of  the  telegram  read  as  follows :  — 

Inform  Sverdloff  that  the  whole  family 
has  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  head.  Of- 
ficially, the  family  will  die  during  the 
evacuation. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings, 
I  add  the  statement  that  this  telegram 
was  captured,  together  with  sixty-five 
others,  in  the  Ekaterinburg  telegraph 
office,  where  the  Bolsheviki  had  aban- 
doned them  in  their  precipitate  flight. 
For  three  years  I  tried  in  vain  to  de- 
cipher it.  I  even  gave  a  reproduction  to 

General  J  ,  who  sent  it  to  Paris  to 

be  deciphered,  but  in  vain.  It  was  only 
very  recently  that  I  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing it  deciphered.  I  invite  attention  to 


the  fact  that  among  the  sixty-five  tele- 
grams mentioned  above,  there  are 
several  ciphers  that  the  key  by  which 
the  first  dispatch  was  deciphered  fits 
perfectly. 

On  July  18,  1918,  therefore,  Sverd- 
loff was  lying.  To-day,  M.  Chicherin 
continues  the  practice. 

The  investigation  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Sverdloff,  the  president  of 
the  Tzik,  was  certainly  the  chief  who 
directed  the  plan  of  assassination.  A 
Jew  named  Shaia  Isaacovitch  Golo- 
schokine  played  a  prominent  part 
among  the  Bolsheviki.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Lenin  and  of  Sverdloff, 
whom  he  had  known  both  in  Russia  and 
abroad,  before  the  Russian  Revolution. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment into  the  Urals,  where  he  occupied 
the  post  of  district  military  commissar. 

Some  days  before  July  17,  Goloscho- 
kine  was  in  Moscow,  where  he  lodged  at 
Sverdloff 's  apartment;  it  was  he  who 
thereupon  carried  to  Ekaterinburg  the 
arrangements  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Tsar's  family.  With  the  consent 
of  Beloborodoff  and  of  a  member  of  the 
Cheka,  the  Jew,  Jacob  Michailovitch 
Yurovsky,  who  were  the  chief  man- 
agers of  the  murder  on  the  spot,  the 
crime  was  carried  out  during  the  night 
of  July  16-17,  1918. 

It  seems  clear  enough  to  me  why  the 
Bolsheviki  lied :  they  wanted  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Russian  people's  inter- 
ests, as  the  servants  of  the  *idea  of 
revolution,'  who  were  carrying  it  for- 
ward. They  tried  to  represent  the 
murder  of  the  Tsar  as  an  execution. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  peo- 
ple who  are  ready  to  adopt  that  point 
of  view.  But  even  if  they  take  their 
stand  on  *  revolutionary  justice,'  how 
can  they  explain  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor's  children?  How  can  they 
justify  the  cowardly  murder  of  a  little 
boy  and  four  young  girls?  The  act  that 
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they  committed  cannot  be  called  a 
'punishment';  it  is  nothing  but  a  crime, 
which  the  conscience  of  mankind  can- 
not approve.  The  Bolsheviki  know  this 
perfectly  well,  and  a  lie  is  their  only 
way  out. 

But  there  is  stilji  another  reason  why 
they  have  to  lie,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions this  reason  is  no  less  important 
than  the  other.  The  misfortunes  that 
led  to  the  Russian  debacle  grew^  out  of 
very  special  conditions  —  open  war 
against  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
responsible  leaders  of  the  enemy,  such 
men  as  General  Ludendorff,  recognized 
frankly  that  to  deprive  Russia  at  any 
price  of  numbers  of  combatants  and  to 
create  in  Russia  conditions  favorable 
to  their  own  interests  —  in  view  of  the 
life-and-death  struggle  with  the  Allies 
—  the  Germans  must  not  recoil  before 
a  last  resort:  poisoning  the  people's 
souls  by  means  of  secret  agents. 

I  have  in  my  hands  absolute  proof 
that  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Bolsheviki  to  seize  the  power,  in  July 
1917,  was  undertaken  with  the  aid  and 
in  the  interests  of  Germany,  whose 
purpose  was  to  paralyze  the  Russian 
offensive,  at  that  moment  beginning  on 
the  Eastern  Front. 

The  first  attempt  did  not  succeed; 
but  the  Germans  had  to  push  matters, 
and  so  they  forced  the  progress  of 
events.  It  has  been  established  that 
Austria  was  ready  to  abandon  the 
struggle  and  that  she  had  made 
Russia  an  offer  of  a  separate  peace. 
This  took  place  October  24,  1917.  The 
next  day  came  the  Bolshevist  coup 
d'etat,  which  ended  all  danger  to  Ger- 
many so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned. 

At  that  very  time  the  Tsar  and  his 
family  were  in  captivity  at  Tobolsk.  It 
is  proved  that  at  Tobolsk  the  royal 
family  were  surrounded  by  German 
agents.  These  agents  knew  how  to 
combat  effectively  certain  groups  of 
Russian  patriots  who  sought  to  save 


the  imperial  prisoners.  When  a  direct 
menace  to  German  domination  in 
Russia  began  to  gather  headway  in 
Siberia,  —  for  the  Allies  dreamed  of 
reestablishing  a  Russian  Front,  whether 
it  was  on  the  Volga  or  in  the  Urals,  and 
the  Czechs  marched  across  European 
Russia  to  make  their  way  into  Siberia 
and  join  the  Allied  forces  there,  —  the 
GeiTnans  withdrew  the  royal  family 
from  Tobolsk.  The  Germans  sought 
only  to  preserve  their  own  interests,  for 
in  view  of  the  conditions  that  had  de- 
veloped they  could  no  longer  leave  the 
Tsar  and  the  Tsarevitch  in  a  distant 
Siberian  village  far  away  from  the  rail- 
road. The  Russian  National  Forces 
might  secure  the  Tsar  and  his  heir  and 
use  them  against  German  interests. 
The  Geraians  took  the  Tsar  from  To- 
bolsk, for  they  knew  better  than  any- 
one else  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia  was 
their  enemy. 

The  Emperor  was  kept  at  Ekaterin- 
burg, a  city  that  had  the  double  advan- 
tage, for  their  purpose,  of  being  both  a 
point  on  the  railway  and  a  Bolshevist 
stronghold.  In  this  question  the  Ger- 
man and  Bolshevist  interests  were 
identical,  for  a  Russian  national  move- 
ment would  be  hostile  to  both.  When 
these  interests  were  threatened  by  the 
serious  danger  of  a  genuinely  national 
movement,  the  Bolsheviki  began  a 
series  of  murders.  The  first  victim  was 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandro- 
vitch.  Then  came  the  crime  of  Ekate- 
rinburg. Then  followed  the  murders  at 
Alapaevsk.  These  murders  did  away 
with  all  danger  of  a  great  national 
movement,  and  in  consequences  coin- 
cided with  the  Bolshevist  and  the  Ger- 
man interests. 

Before  they  can  impose  themselves 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
of  Russian  interests,  the  Bolsheviki  are 
inevitably  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  falsehood.  They  are  compelled  to  lie, 
not  only  because  they  have  no  other 
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way  of  concealing  the  fact  that  they 
have  assassinated  children,  but  also  be- 
cause to  tell  the  truth  would  be  to  avow 
their  close  relation  with  the  German 
interests,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  people. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  two  forces,  although  both  hostile 
to  Russian  nationalism,  are  always 
working  together.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Germans  organized  the  mur- 
der, but  I  do  assert  that  they  showed  a 
complete  indifference. 

When  certain  Russians,  fearing  for 
the  Tsar's  person,  addressed  them- 
selves to  Mirbach,  demanding  of  him 
that  the  German  Government  should 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family  and  declaring  that  they 
would  hold  Germany  responsible  in 
case  of  mischance,  Mirbach  repHed 
*that  the  fate  of  the  Tsar  depends  on 
the  Russian  people  and  that  he  did  not 


consider  it  necessary  to  trouble  himself 
over  anything  but  the  fate  of  princesses 
of  German  blood.'  Having  thus  left  the 
safety  of  the  Emperor  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  people,  who,  as  he  knew, 
had  been  debauched  by  German  agents, 
Mirbach  did,  indeed,  take  steps  to  save 
the  princesses.  These  measures  took 
the  form  of  delicate  negotiations  be- 
tween Mirbach  and  his  successor  Riez- 
ler,  on  one  hand,  and  M.  Chicherin  on 
the  other. 

I  have  in  my  possession  copies  of 
certain  German  telegrams  exchanged 
between  Moscow  and  Berlin,  in  which 
these  conversations  are  reproduced. 
They  prove  that  during  these  nego- 
tiations M.  Chicherin,  although  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
murders  of  the  Russian  royal  family, 
concealed  the  truth  —  lying  to  the  Ger- 
mans just  as  he  has  lied  to  the  whole 
world. 


VILLAGE  DRAMAS  IN  CASTILE 
BY  RAMON  PEREZ  DE  AYALA 

From  La  Prensa,  March  5 
(Buenos  Aires  Liberal  Daily) 


Pandorga  is  one  of  the  numerous 
little  villages  lost  in  the  barren  soli- 
tudes of  the  Castilian  plateau  —  of 
that  region  of  land  and  sky. 

Scientists  assert  that  the  two  most 
persistent  traits  of  living  creatures  are 
adaptation  to  environment  and  capac- 
ity for  progress.  So  far  as  adaptation 
to  environment  goes,  the  greatest  and 
busiest  cities  of  the  earth  —  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  Rome  —  are  mere 
amateurs  compared  with  Pandorga. 


We  might  say  as  much  of  any  village  in 
its  neighborhood.  These  little  hamlets 
have  not  only  adapted  themselves  to 
the  dull,  gray  plateau,  but  they  have 
become  an  indistinguishable  part  of  the 
plateau  itself,  assimilating  its  color  and 
its  features  as  does  everything  that 
lives  there  —  the  birds,  the  animals, 
and  human  beings. 

Each  local  species  has  evolved  a  new 
variety  accommodated  to  this  particu- 
lar habitat.  It  is  as  though  the  Creator, 
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when  He  went  about  the  earth  adorning 
it  with  natural  beauties  and  populating 
it,  chanced  to  tarry  a  moment  in  Cas- 
tile, and  after  modeling  a  few  human 
beings  and  animals  out  of  the  mother 
earth,  became  weary  of  His  task,  and 
breathed  into  them  at  once  the  breath 
of  life,  without  stopping  to  adorn  them 
with  gay  colors  or  other  graces,  or  to 
plant  trees  and  fair  meadows  for  their 
comfort  and  delight,  as  He  did  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  the  frogs  are 
mud-colored  instead  of  green.  More- 
over, these  poor  frogs  live  on  dry  land, 
because  there  is  no  water  except  what 
the  people  draw  up  from  cisterns  to 
water  the  stock  —  the  peasants  them- 
selves drink  the  sour  wine  of  the  country 
—  and  occasional  showers  that  are  ab- 
sorbed eagerly  by  the  thirsty  earth  and 
turn  it  into  pasty  mud.  Undiscouraged, 
however,  the  frogs  lift  raucous  invoca- 
tions to  Jupiter  throughout  the  warm 
summer  nights,  asking  for  a  little  more 
of  this  pasty  mud.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  only  notes  of  color  in  the 
Castilian  wilderness  and  its  scattered 
hamlets  are  the  beaks  and  the  feet  of 
the  storks.  These  are  the  color  of  boiled 
lobsters;  although  the  people  of  the 
country  would  not  appreciate  this  com- 
parison, for  all  they  know  about  lobsters 
is  that  they  walk  backward,  according 
to  the  rustic  proverb. 

But  if  Pandorga  is  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  respect  to  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, it  is  deader  than  a  mummy  when 
it  comes  to  progress.  During  centuries 
and  centuries  nothing  has  changed. 
All  that  time  the  village  has  neither 
grown  nor  diminished,  nor  has  any 
incident  of  note  interrupted  the  placid 
and  monotonous  course  of  its  history. 

So  the  village  of  Pandorga  exists  in  a 
sort  of  living  death,  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  that  resembles  in 
one  respect  a  condition  of  beatific 
ecstacy,  for  all  its  past  and  its  present 
are  confounded  in  its  consciousness. 


Since  almost  nothing  ever  happens 
there,  one  might  say  that  what  little 
does  occur  is  remembered  forever. 
Time  is  like  the  surrounding  country, 
level  and  monotonous;  and  the  horizon 
of  human  memory  is  like  the  natural 
horizon,  remote  but  clear  and  distinct 
as  if  within  the  reach  of  one's  hand. 
Ancient  events  are  as  vivid  as  those  of 
yesterday  or  to-day.  A  quarrel  over  a 
debt  is  remembered  for  four  genera- 
tions, just  as  vividly  as  a  remote  figure 
is  seen  at  dawn  through  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun-bathed  plateau. 

Village  quarrels  usually  have  their 
origin  in  the  settlement  of  estates.  The 
soil  in  this  part  of  Spain  is  sterile  and 
stingy.  It  demands  much  and  yields 
little.  But  scattered  capriciously  here 
and  there  in  unexpected  places  are 
spots  of  great  fertility  that  repay  with 
abundant  harvests  those  who  till  them. 
Such  little  tracts  are  rare.  A  man  who 
chances  to  inherit  one  is  regarded  as  the 
favorite  of  fortune.  His  less  fortunate 
fellow  heirs  insist  thereafter  that  they 
have  been  robbed  by  the  evil  artifices 
and  trickery  of  their  fortunate  rival, 
and  they  and  their  descendants  for  all 
time  to  come  invariably  refer  to  him 
and  his  descendants  as  'robbers.' 

This  exaggeration  of  trifles  is  due  to 
an  absence  of  history.  Absence  of 
history  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Pandorga.  Great  ex- 
periences dull  our  taste  for  sensations. 
Pandorga  has  had  no  great  experiences 
for  the  past  four  centuries,  although 
during  the  ten  centuries  that  preceded 
it  was  a  town  rich  in  historical  incident. 
It  is  as  though  after  that  eventful  era 
the  village  had  retired  from  active  life 
and  stood  still  for  four  hundred  years. 

Pandorga's  records  begin  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  Goths.  The  level  wastes 
in  which  Pandorga  is  hidden  are  called 
in  ancient  manuscripts  *  the  fields  of  the 
Goths.'  An  archaeologist  asserts  that 
he  has  discovered  there  trifling  rem- 
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nants  of  Roman  and  Visigoth  architec- 
ture going  back  to  the  days  of  King 
Sisebuto.  It  is  certain  that  Wamba 
Hved  not  far  from  Pandorga,  where  he 
was  ploughing  his  fields  with  his  oxen 
when  messengers  came  to  offer  him  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  only  other  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  human  history  is 
that  of  Cincinnatus.  A  town  was  found- 
ed in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
named  after  this  ploughman  monarch, 
and  still  survives  as  a  ruinous  village. 

After  the  Goths  came  the  Moors,  and 
with  them  the  decline  of  Pandorga.  As 
a  memento  of  Afric  rule,  two  towns 
survived  in  'the  fields  of  the  Goths,' 
Medina  del  Campo  and  Medina  de 
Rioseco.  Years  passed,  and  the  Chris- 
tians again  conquered  the  country;  or 
better  said,  a  few  wealthy  men  of  that 
faith  took  feudal  possession  of  the  vil- 
lages and  their  people,  and  were  con- 
stantly wrangling  with  their  king.  They 
built  castles  all  over  the  country  that, 
after  being  a  source  of  oppression  and 
affliction  for  generations,  nowadays  oc- 
casionally serve  a  useful  purpose.  You 
find  one  now  and  then  used  as  a  stable, 
or  as  a  temporary  shelter  by  wandering 
gypsies. 

Kings  and  nobles  contested  this 
country  until  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Charles  V,  when  nobility  and  king 
united  against  the  commons,  who 
sought  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Castile. 
But  the  nobles  had  the  best  of  it.  The 
plebs,  defeated  and  discouraged,  re- 
tired to  their  farms  and  cottages,  saying 
in  their  hearts:  *We  have  had  enough 
history  for  centuries.'  Thereupon  they 
fell  into  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  a  brief  scrim- 
mage with  the  Napoleonic  invaders,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  people  of  Pandorga  as 
la  francesda. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
too  much  history  may  make  a  people 
tired  of  history. 

There  has  been  much  mingling  of 


blood  in  the  veins  of  Pandorga's  citi- 
zens, and  each  strain  has  added  its 
peculiar  quality  to  their  dispositions: 
Iberian  blood,  resentful  of  discipline; 
Roman  blood,  stoical  and  stern;  Goth- 
ic blood,  vigorous  and  daring;  Moorish 
blood,  indolent  and  dreamy. 

Apart  from  its  history,  Pandorga 
presents  a  contradiction  of  perfect 
symmetry  and  absolute  absence  of  sym- 
metry. The  fields  that  surround  the 
village  are  divided  like  a  checkerboard. 
Generations  of  ploughmen  have  traced 
endless  furrows,  parallel  and  at  right 
angles,  until  their  passing  to  and  fro 
has  crisscrossed  the  country  with  tiny 
lines  like  a  weaver's  warp  and  woof. 
But  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  confines  of 
the  village,  this  symmetry  disappears. 
There  is  not  a  level  spot  the  breadth  of 
your  palm  in  the  single  village  street. 
No  two  of  the  adobe  houses  stand  in 
line;  not  a  single  wall  is  plumb;  not  a 
single  doorframe  or  window  frame  is 
horizontal;  not  a  single  window  pairs 
with  another.  A  church  rises  above  a 
handful  of  haphazard  cabins  like  a  big 
wooden  box  left  there  by  accident. 
These  features  give  the  village,  in  spite 
of  its  poverty,  a  certain  whimsical 
character  of  its  own,  as  if  it  were  the 
product  of  a  child's  fancy  and  industry. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  Pandorga  built 
their  homes  in  this  manner  purposely, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  oppressive 
geometricalness  of  the  rural  checker- 
board that  surrounds  them. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  first  of 
August.  The  village  of  Pandorga  is 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber.  The  moon 
shines  bright  above  the  narrow  street. 
The  sky,  as  seen  between  the  broken 
cornices  of  the  houses,  looks  like  a  rib- 
bon of  blue  silk,  embroidered  here  and 
there  with  golden  stars.  The  houses  on 
one  side  of  this  street  are  bathed  in  the 
splendor  of  the  full  moon,  whose  bluish 
light  striking  the  yellow  of  the  walls 
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produces  a  greenish  phosphorescence. 
The  other  side  of  the  street  is  dark,  al- 
most black,  like  the  inside  of  a  wine 
barrel.  Windows  and  doors  are  closed. 
Profound  silence  reigns,  broken  only 
by  the  distant  croaking  of  frogs  pray- 
ing Jupiter  for  a  little  mud,  and  by  a 
dull  monotonous  drumming,  as  if  of  a 
very  distant  train. 

But  everyone  in  the  village  is  not 
sleeping. 

A  black  spot  stands  out  in  the  shadow 
of  the  dark  side  of  the  street  near  a 
window  grating.  It  is  a  young  man 
courting  his  sweetheart.  In  the  square 
before  the  church  a  demented  gentle- 
man is  walking  back  and  forth,  now 
hidden  in  the  shadow,  now  clearly  visi- 
ble in  the  bright  light  of  the  moon. 
From  time  to  time  he  talks  mysterious- 
ly to  himself. 

Beyond  the  village  the  dark  plains 
extend  in  an  unbroken  circle  to  the 
horizon,  shining  in  the  moonlight  like  a 
great  copper  shield.  You  hear  a  sound 
like  a  lost  child  crying  out  there  in  the 
night;  it  is  the  goat  bird.  A  moment 
later  a  rustling  sound  is  borne  to  us  by 
the  wind.  It  is  a  flock  grazing  in  the 
stubble.  The  tinkling  of  the  leader's 
bell  reaches  us  distinctly  at  intervals 
from  the  vague  obscurity.  Now  and 
then  a  bat  swings  to  and  fro  in  the  moon- 
light, as  if  he  were  suspended  from  an 
invisible  thread.  A  breeze  springs  up, 
and  dusty  clouds  rise  as  though  the 
plain  were  beginning  to  steam  and  boil. 
Then  suddenly  the  wind  dies  down,  and 
again  all  is  quiet.  A  breath  of  warm  air 
strikes  the  cheek,  drifting  in  from  some 
heated  pocket  in  the  neighboring  plain. 
Faint,  ghostly  wisps  of  mist  are  wafted 
by  now  and  then,  turning  the  stars  be- 
hind them  a  shade  redder  when  they 
pass.  Meanwhile  the  frogs  croak  sadly, 
with  an  almost  blasphemous  accent  in 
their  voices. 

Some  distance  away,  but  still  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village,  glitters  an 


irregular  cluster  of  twinkling  lights,  and 
a  rhythmic  hum  as  of  a  distant  train 
breaks  the  silence.  The  lights  and  the 
monotonous  beating  sound  come  from 
a  thrashing-floor.  By  the  glow  of  a 
petroleum  torch,  a  sturdy  peasant  is 
feeding  wheat  slowly  into  a  fanning  mill, 
while  a  companion  gathers  clean  yellow 
grain  into  piles,  and  a  third  man  sweeps 
aside  the  chaff*.  The  labor  of  the  har- 
vest lasts  all  summer.  During  this 
season  the  Church  excuses  the  farmers 
from  Sunday  Mass.  At  best  they  do 
not  sleep  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
a  day,  and  even  then  the  work  goes  on, 
some  laboring  while  others  rest.  Day 
and  night  men  are  cutting  the  grain 
with  sickles  or  binding  it  in  sheaves  or 
thrashing  or  winnowing.  A  little  later, 
when  the  mounds  of  wheat  lie  clear  and 
golden  on  the  thrashing-floor,  the 
money-lender  makes  his  appearance,  to 
measure  it  and  to  collect  in  kind,  plus 
100  per  cent  interest,  the  grain  he 
loaned  for  sowing.  And  what  the 
money-lender  does  not  take,  the  tax- 
collector  gathers,  in  order  that  the 
Government  may  furnish  luxurious 
automobiles  to  the  King. 

Down  the  street,  dashing  like  a  boat 
torn  from  its  moorings  and  driven  hith- 
er and  thither  by  the  current,  hastens  a 
young  girl,  half-clothed,  and  waving  her 
arms  as  she  alternately  appears  in  the 
moonlight  and  disappears  in  the  shad- 
ow. She  shouts  as  she  runs  zigzag 
down  the  street,  knocking  at  the  silent 
doors:  'Uncle  Olegario!  Aunt  Eufrosi- 
ana!  Sena  Prisca!  Aunt  Apolinaria! 
Uncle  Fulgencio  is  dying!  Sena  Bene- 
dicta!  Don  Semproniano  —  holy  oil! 
Uncle  Fulgencio  is  dying!  Sena  Pas- 
casia !  .  .  .  Sena  Cirila ! ' 

All  these  'aunts'  and  'ladies'  roused 
from  the  depths  of  slumber  hastily 
wrap  the  bedclothes  about  them  and 
light  candles.  'Blessed  heavens.  Uncle 
Fulgencio  is  dying ! '  They  dress  hur- 
riedly.  Decrepit  old  women  sudden- 
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ly  become  agile.  They  put  on  their  best 
gowns,  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
wear  to  Mass  on  great  Church  days. 
They  hastily  snatch  a  clean  handker- 
chief from  a  drawer  and  sprinkle  it 
frugally  with  cologne.  This  ceremony 
of  perfuming  a  handkerchief  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  a  great  refinement,  the 
only  bit  of  refinement  in  which  these 
self-denying  villagers  indulge.  Servants 
and  young  girls  are  not  permitted  that 
luxury.  The  old  women  who  keep  the 
purses  and  regulate  household  expenses 
reserve  it  for  themselves. 

The  idea  is  that  the  fragrance  of 
cologne  confers  a  certain  dignity  befit- 
ting the  respect  due  to  elders.  From 
ancient  days  much  rivalry  has  existed 
among  the  old  ladies  of  the  village  as  to 
which  uses  the  best  brand  of  perfume. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  buying  an  entire 
bottle,  but  ten  cents'  worth,  or  at  the 
utmost  twenty  cents'  worth,  from  travel- 
ing peddlers.  It  is  a  kind  of  cologne  that 
smells  like  sealing  wax.  Some  of  the 
more  aristocratic  ladies  claim  to  use  El 
Gloho  cologne,  bought  from  the  apothe- 
cary at  Medina  de  Rioseco.  This  brand 
is  locally  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Soon  the  good  ladies  are  scurrying 
hastily  through  the  street  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dying  man. 

Hastily?  Yes,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  happily.  For  the  most  im- 
portant event  that  ever  interrupts  the 
secluded  and  lethargic  life  of  Pandorga 
is  the  death  of  some  person  of  local  im- 
portance. To  sit  up  with  a  dying  man, 
—  yes,  and  to  sit  up  with  a  corpse, — 
to  attend  the  funeral,  to  walk  with  the 
procession  to  the  graveyard,  to  deck 
themselves  in  their  Sunday  best,  to  be 
present  at  the  *  comforting,'  that  is,  the 
funeral  banquet !  Three  or  four  consec- 
utive days  of  looking  forward,  serious 
conversation,  eloquent  exhibitions  of 
sentiment,  biographical  reminiscences 
of  the  deceased,  eulogies  of  his  virtues, 


and  philosophical  observations  on  the 
frailty  of  human  destiny !  In  all  truth, 
this  aff*ords  much  distraction,  especially 
to  people  who  have  almost  no  other 
diversion.  Deaths  of  elderly  persons 
seldom  occur  less  than  ten  years  apart. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  death  of 
children;  and  most  deaths  in  these  vil- 
lages occur  before  maturity.  When  a 
person  once  survives  that  critical  pe- 
riod, however,  he  usually  has  given  evi- 
dence of  a  stamina  that  preserves  him 
through  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of 
life  to  an  extreme  old  age. 

The  old  women  and  a  few  old  men 
arrive  at  the  house  of  the  dying  man. 
They  enter  a  roomy,  obscure  apartment 
whose  solitary  grated  window  opens 
directly  on  the  street.  In  the  back  of 
the  room  are  two  bunks.  One  is  empty 
and  the  bedding  is  thrown  back.  In 
the  other  lies  a  gigantic  man  of  colossal 
girth.  Great  folds  of  flabby  flesh  en- 
circle his  neck.  He  lies  rigid,  his  face 
red  and  congested,  his  eyes  rolled  back, 
breathing  with  a  labored  sound.  His 
enormous  ears  are  violet  in  color,  and 
bear  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  two 
idle  and  useless  fans.  On  a  table  stand- 
ing between  the  two  beds  is  a  kerosene 
lamp  with  four  wicks. 

Tinacra,  Uncle  Fulgencio's  daughter, 
receives  the  visitors  and  narrates  volu- 
bly what  has  happened.  *  I  was  already 
in  bed  and  falling  off"  to  sleep.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Father  made  a  glu-glu  like  a 
boiling  kettle.  I  struck  a  light.  Heaven 
help  me!  I  saw  him  choking.  I  called 
and  he  did  not  answer.  I  roused  the 
maid.  She  rushed  in  shrieking.  I 
feared  myself  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him.  Six  months  ago,  Father  ate  a 
hearty  dinner  of  roast  hare,  and  it 
made  him  very  sick.  Don  Manolito 
told  him  if  he  did  such  a  thing  again  it 
would  kill  him,  that  he  must  be  very 
careful  what  he  ate.  But  Father  was 
always  a  heavy  feeder.  He  would  stuff 
himself  to  bursting.  To-day  he  had 
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fried  eggs,  pickled  fish,  half  of  a  great 
loaf  of  bread,  and  some  rolls,  and  a  big 
pitcher  of  wine.  Oh  dear,  now  he  has 
another  attack,  and  I  suppose  this  is 
the  end  of  it  1' 

The  old  people  draw  closer  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  man :  *  Courage,  Senor 
Fulgencio.  This  has  to  come  and 
"  better  in  bed  than  on  the  gallows ! " ' 

*The  hour  comes  when  we  all  must 
pay  nature's  debt.  The  main  thing  is  to 
have  no  interest  due  to  the  black  money- 
lender on  the  other  side.* 

*  You  should  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  you  leave  behind  only  one  daugh- 
ter, and  she  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
a  robust,  hard-working  girl.' 

Other  consolation  of  the  same  sort  is 
prodigaled  upon  the  dying  man.  Uncle 
Fulgencio's  eyes  roll.  A  purging  shiver 
shakes  his  huge  body.  He  groans  more 
heavily  than  ever. 

The  elderly  visitors  seat  themselves 
in  a  body  close  to  the  bed.  Don  Sem- 
proniano,  the  village  priest,  arrives, 
clothed  in  his  robes  of  office,  bearing  the 
Holy  Oil.  His  acolyte  follows  him. 
While  the  priest  gives  the  dying  man 
extreme  unction  and  absolution,  the 
rest  of  the  party  remain  reverently 
kneeling. 

*  Shall  I  go  and  toll  the  church  bells, 
Father?'  asks  the  acolyte,  as  if  he 
shares  a  secret  eagerness  with  the  bells 
themselves  to  proclaim  their  mournful 
message. 

The  priest  and  his  attendant  depart. 
The  doctor  arrives,  ties  his  horse  to  the 
window  bars,  and  enters  the  room. 

After  hastily  examining  his  patient, 
he  observes :  *  There  is  nothing  I  can  do 
just  now.  I'll  come  back  early  in  the 
morning.'  The  visitors  interrupt  him 
with  questions,  conjectures,  and  com- 
ments: *Will  he  get  through  the  night, 
Don  Manolito?'  asks  one. 

*He  must  have  burst  a  blood  vessel, 
to  judge  by  his  purple  color,'  suggests 
another. 


'Quite  right.  It  is  another  cerebral 
hemorrhage,'  answers  the  doctor.  *I 
cannot  say  whether  he  will  get  through 
the  night  or  not.' 

At  this  possibility,  several  counte- 
nances brighten.  One  more  night  with 
something  doing! 

The  doctor  leaves  and  canters  off  to 
a  neighboring  village,  to  pass  the  rest 
of  the  evening  playing  tresillo  with  a 
couple  of  friends. 

The  priest  and  his  attendant  return 
and  seat  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

The  demented  man  passes  the  house, 
repeating  in  a  singsong  voice:  *Pan 
Pamiolo,  the  great  Neapolitan  bandit, 
robbed  me  of  all  my  possessions. 
Zumalacarregui  was  his  companion. 
The  stars  in  heaven  promise  justice. 
The  sickle  already  glistens,  and  the 
dogs  howl.' 

In  fact,  just  then  a  dog  does  howl. 
Uncle  Fulgencio  utters  an  angry  groan 
and  moves  restlessly.  The  old  women 
cross  themselves. 

'The  madman  speaks  and  the  dogs 
howl  together.  A  worse  sign  than  an 
unlucky  raven.  The  wolf  and  the  fox 
have  become  partners.' 

'Enough  of  that  superstitious  talk,' 
interrupts  the  priest  reprovingly. 

'He  's  a  goner.  It  is  all  over  with 
Senor  Fulgencio,'  murmurs  Sena  Prisca, 
throwing  out  her  arms,  so  that  her  hand- 
kerchief passes  carelessly  close  to  the 
nostrils  of  Sena  Benedicta. 

'Unless  God  has  mercy,'  corrects  the 
priest. 

'When  the  hour  comes,  death  calls; 
and  he  wastes  his  breath  who  asks  God 
to  spare  him,'  says  Aunt  Eufrosiana. 
'It  is  eight  years  now  since  my  Senen 
left  me;  a  strong,  robust  man  without 
a  sign  of  any  disease !  Who  would  have 
thought  it?' 

'Senen's  was  the  last  death  we  've 
had,'  says  Uncle  Olegario. 

'Practically,'  observes  Aunt  Apoli- 
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naria.  *But  Senor  Fulgencio  is  half 
dead.' 

*  Death  calls  at  every  home  sooner  or 
later.  Everyone  mourns  his  lost  ones,' 
moans  Aunt  Eufrosiana,  wiping  her 
eyes. 

*We  all  have  to  cross  the  same  ford. 
There 's  no  escaping  it,'  chimes  in  Sena 
Ramiro. 

'  It 's  a  great  grief  to  lose  one's  father, 
Tinacra,'  says  Sena  Benedicta.  *  Thank 
Heaven  he  's  left  you  not  badly  pro- 
vided for.  A  shop  is  a  mine.' 

*Do  you  call  our  little  place  a  shop, 
Sena  Benedicta? ' 

*  A  shop  it  is,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
village.' 

*To  be  sure  it  has  fed  us,'  acknowl- 
edges Tinacra. 

'  Senor  Fulgencio  is  a  witness  to  that,' 
affirms  Uncle  Macario.  *He  was  an  im- 
posing figure  for  you.  Grain  by  grain 
the  chicken  gets  a  double  chin.' 

'Here  all  goes  to  the  smokehouse,  the 
lean  and  the  lardy,'  observes  Uncle 
Parleta  sagely.  'He  was  the  big  man 
among  us  little  fellows.  He  was  the 
pride  of  the  village.  That 's  the  way  to 
go  to  glory.' 

*We  poor  people  say  a  goat  can't 
cover  itself  with  its  tail.  And  in  the  end 
we  have  n't  even  that  much  to  cover 
us,'  sobs  Aunt  Eufrosiana. 

'Poverty,  it  's  the  ladder  to  hell,' 
growls  Uncle  Macario. 

'Then  you  can't  complain,  Tinacra. 
It  would  be  throwing  gifts  in  the  face  of 
God,'  adds  Sena  Pascasia. 

'Have  little  but  have  it  honestly. 
Who  pinches  his  purse  feels  the  pinch,' 
answers  Tinacra.  'Our  profits  were 
small  and  the  village  could  not  pay 
more;  to  say  nothing  of  what  we  sold 
and  never  received  our  money  for  — 
gifts,  so  to  speak.  Just  this  evening, 
before  his  stroke,  Father  did  an  act  of 
charity.' 

'Yes,  he  was  generous  from  the  time 
he  was  a  little  boy.  He  got  it  from  his 


mother,  Sena  Salvadora,*  chimes  in 
Uncle  Olegario.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  adds:  'What  we  get  from  our  moth- 
ers we  take  away  with  us  in  our  shroud. 
Ah,  Fulgencio!  We  played  together 
when  we  were  boys.  We  were  more 
than  friends.  We  were  almost  brothers. 
I  never  prospered  as  you  did.  Don't 
forget  me,  though  you'll  wait  for  me 
many  years  over  there  —  I  hope!' 

Senor  Fulgencio  rolls  his  eyes,  gur- 
gles, and  twists.  Everybody  rushes  to 
the  bedside. 

'It 's  his  last  gasp.' 

'He 's  giving  up  his  soul.' 

'  Father,  don't  leave  me  alone !  I  am 
fainting.  Jesus!  Jesus!  I  am  falling!' 

'Look  after  his  daughter!  Don't 
let  her  fall!  Give  her  something  to 
smell!' 

'Take  this  handkerchief.  It  has 
cologne  on  it.  Excellent.' 

'No,  take  this  one.  This  cologne  is 
El  Gloho!' 

'Shall  I  run  and  toll  the  bells.  Fa- 
ther?' 

The  cocks  begin  to  crow.  Their 
shrill  voices  pierce  the  obscurity  just 
before  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  crazy  man  shouts  in  the  street: 
'  Zumalacarregui  was  his  companion. 
Carlos  was  his  abettor.  The  avenging 
sickle  is  shining  up  there  above.  Howl, 
dogs,  howl  the  songs  of  the  reaper  of 
men!  Let  guilty  souls  plunge  headlong 
into  hell!' 

Although  Senor  Fulgencio  cannot 
speak,  he  knows  all  that  is  occurring. 
He  thinks  to  himself : '  So  you  imagine  I 
am  going  to  die!  Good  joke!  I  '11  show 
you.  You  make  my  blood  boil,  but  I 
must  keep  calm.  To  get  angry  just  now 
might  cost  me  dear.  Fulgencio,  listen 
as  though  you  were  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  angels.'  And  he  does  not 
move  a  foot  or  a  finger. 

Sanson  comes  in  again  to  ask  the 
priest:  'Shan't  I  toll  the  bells,  Father?' 

'Away  with  you,  lad!'  replies  the 
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Father.  *  All  of  you  get  away  from  the 
bed  and  cross  yourselves.  Senor  Ful- 
gencio  is  still  alive.  He  seems  quieter 
and  is  breathing  easier.' 

So  the  old  people  seat  themselves 
again.  The  first  gray  light  of  dawn 
enters  the  window.  Tinacra  recovers 
consciousness  and  joins  the  conversa- 
tion that  continues  at  a  lively  rate  until 
the  doctor  returns.  After  examining  the 
sick  man,  the  doctor  say s  cheerily :  *By 
Jove,  he  's  doing  wonderfully.  The 
worst  is  past.  He  still  has  a  trump  or 
two  to  play.  But  take  care,  Tinacra, 
don't  let  your  father  gorge  himself  that 
way  again.' 

*I  beat  'em  that  time,'  growls  Senor 
Fulgencio,  as  he  watches  his  uninvited 
visitors  depart.  They  withdraw  silent- 
ly, commenting  in  their  own  bosoms: 
*What  a  tricky  fellow,  old  Uncle  Ful- 
gencio. He  would  n't  die  for  fear  we 'd 
have  a  good  time  at  the  funeral.' 

The  live-stock  is  returning  from  the 
fields.  The  bell  cow  comes  down  the 
street  at  a  trot,  and  enters  her  stable 
with  a  great  jangling  of  copper.  Milch 
cows  and  the  draft  oxen  follow,  each 
finding  its  own  stall  or  stable.  Silence 
ensues.  A  flock  of  birds  circles  twitter- 
ing over  the  church.  Then,  like  the 
rumbling  of  a  train  in  the  remote 
distance,  the  murmur  of  the  fanning 
machine,  the  only  modern  thing  in 
Pandorga,  is  audible  for  a  moment. 

On  their  way  back  from  pasture. 
Aunt  Apolinaria's  cow  hooks  Aunt 
Eufrosiana's  cow  just  under  the  ribs. 
This  occurs  a  moment  before  they  enter 
the  village.  The  aggressor  is  a  frisky, 
high-tempered  heifer;  the  victim  an  old, 
lean,  tubercular  skeleton  that  the  other 
cattle  regularly  persecute.  At  first  the 
victim  merely  utters  a  moan.  A  few 
steps  farther  on,  Uncle  Filemon  notices 
that  she  is  limping.  Before  she  reaches 
her  stable,  it  is  obvious  that  she  is 
badly  gored  just  in  front  of  her  hip. 


Uncle  Filemon  halts  astride  his  mule 
in  front  of  Aunt  Eufrosiana's  door. 

*What  are  you  standing  there  for 
like  a  statue?  Whose  ox  is  gored?' 
asks  Aunt  Eufrosiana  in  surprise. 

Uncle  Filemon  merely  nods. 

Aunt  Eufrosiana  laughs  and  repeats 
the  proverbial  question:  *  Whose  ox  is 
gored?' 

Uncle  Filemon  nods  again. 

Thereupon  the  old  woman  cackles 
jeeringly:  *Aha,  so  Uncle  Filemon's  ox 
is  gored ! ' 

Uncle  Filemon  vigorously  shakes  his 
head. 

'Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  whose  ox? 
What  are  you  teasing  me  for?' 

There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  Uncle 
Filemon  must  speak:  'The  Apolinaria 
hooked  yours  under  the  ribs  and  gored 
her  badly,  mother.'  And  delivering  this 
message,  he  trots  impassively  away. 

Aunt  Eufrosiana  understands  in  a 
flash  what  has  happened.  Her  blood 
freezes  in  her  veins.  Her  features  be- 
come rigid.  She  does  not  utter  a  word, 
but  stands  transfixed.  Recovering  her- 
self, she  rushes  to  the  stable  where  her 
cow  is.  It  is  already  dusk.  In  the 
shadow  the  cow's  eyes  look  larger  and 
darker  and  also  sadder  than  normal. 
She  seems  to  her  mistress  to  shed  tears 
of  pain.  Feeling  the  animal's  side  in 
the  darkness.  Aunt  Eufrosiana's  hands 
at  length  reach  the  gaping  wound. 
The  cow  utters  a  moan. 

'Jesus  help  me!  Wrath  of  God! 
Sentinels  of  the  Apocalypse!  Trum- 
pets of  the  Resurrection!'  Aunt  Eu- 
frosiana shrieks,  her  voice  rising  higher 
with  every  word.  She  tears  her  hair  and 
beats  her  sallow  cheeks.  Rushing  into 
the  street,  she  raises  her  arms  into  the 
air,  shakes  her  gray  hair  until  it  falls 
down  her  back,  and  shouts :  — 

'Neighbors,  come  here!  Be  my  wit- 
nesses! I  name  the  murderess  and  the 
fingex  of  God  points  at  her.  It  is  Aunt 
Apolinaria.   She  is  the  bloody  murder- 
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ess.  She  has  gored  me.  She  has  robbed 
me  of  the  breath  of  life.  I  demand 
justice.  Oh,  unhappy  me!  I  call  for 
mercy  —  no,  not  for  mercy  —  I  de- 
mand justice!' 

The  street  is  already  dark.  The  old 
villagers  rush  out  at  this  alarm.  Some- 
one lights  a  lantern  and  they  all  crowd 
into  the  stable.  The  cow  stands  there 
trembling  like  a  paralytic,  with  her 
head  drooping  almost  to  the  floor. 

*  Her  life  is  ebbing.  Light  of  my  eyes ! 
Prop  of  my  house ! '  sobs  Eufrosiana. 

A  chorus  of  lamentation  and  sym- 
pathy arises  from  the  spectators.  The 
animal  stumbles  and  kneels.  She  pants 
painfully.  What  suff'ering!  What  a 
tragedy !  Poor  Aunt  Eufrosiana,  almost 
her  only  source  of  livelihood  torn  away 
from  her!  Her  husband  too  old  and 
decrepit  to  labor.  Her  son  married. 
Who  will  support  her?  She  owns  a  bit 
of  sterile  land  and  a  rambling  old  house. 
But  who  will  cultivate  the  land?  Who 
will  look  after  the  house?  Meanwhile 
the  cow  lies  panting  near  the  lantern. 
The  neighbors  kneel  about  her,  shocked 
and  curious.  Some  murmur  and  moan 
in  sympathy  with  her  suffering. 

The  village  farrier,  who  is  the  local 
authority  on  veterinary  science,  ar- 
rives. The  people  respectfully  open  a 
way  for  him  and  wait  in  deep  silence  for 
his  opinion. 

*Her  side  is  badly  ruptured.  She 
cannot  live.  It  's  my  opinion.  Aunt 
Eufrosiana,  that  you 'd  better  kill  her 
at  once.  Bring  Caifas,  the  skinner,  and 
have  her  killed  immediately.  In  that 
way  you  '11  get  the  value  of  her  meat, 
though  there  is  not  much  of  it.  She 's 
just  a  skeleton,  gone  with  tuberculosis.' 

*  Hasten  the  death  of  my  cow?'  asks 
Aunt  Eufrosiana,  her  eyes  distended 
with  anger  and  fear.  *Have  her  killed 
and  let  that  Caifas  —  his  Jew's  name 
suits  him  —  cut  her  up?  Ah,  you  rascal 
farrier!  Your  soul  is  still  unbaptized. 
What  misadventure  brought  you  to  our 
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honest  village?  What  bad  luck?  Kill 
her?  The  one  who  ought  to  be  killed  is 
that  murderess  who  gored  me.  I  shall 
appeal  to  the  magistrate.  You  people 
here  are  my  witnesses.' 

*  Control  yourself.  Aunt  Eufrosiana, 
Don't  lose  your  head.  I  tell  you  that  if 
the  cow  is  killed  promptly,  I'll  permit 
the  meat  to  be  sold.  If  she  is  n't  killed 
at  once,  the  meat  won't  be  fit  for  use.' 

'  Shut  up,  you  Devil's  farrier! '  shrieks 
Aunt  Eufrosiana.  *I  know  you  '11  not 
give  her  a  clean  bill  of  health.  If  I  kill 
the  cow,  from  whom  shall  I  get  dam- 
ages? If  the  poor  beast  dies,  we  all  have 
to  die;  only  most  of  us  are  n't  worth  as 
as  much  as  her.  I  wanted  you  to  come 
to  tell  us  here  before  witnesses,  as  you 
're  bound  to  do,  what  that  cow  is  worth. 
The  murderess  will  have  to  pay  me  for 
it,  dollar  for  dollar.  I  will  have  the  bail- 
iff force  her  if  necessary.' 

*  Since  you  ask  me  to  place  a  value  on 
the  cow  —  I  know  the  animal  and  I 
shan't  forget  what  I  believe  she  's 
worth.  Take  your  case  before  the 
magistrate.  I  '11  fix  her  value.  You  'II 
pay  for  the  appraisal,  the  official  fee. 
The  law  entitles  me  to  ask  about  ten 
dollars.' 

*Ten  thousand  if  you  want  them. 
I  'm  not  the  one  who  '11  pay  it.  That 
murderess  will  pay  it.' 

*  Possibly  she  '11  have  to  appear  in 
court  with  you.' 

'  Drop  that  for  a  moment  and  answer 
me.  The  milk  brought  me  a  dollar  a 
day,  you  '11  not  deny  that.' 

*I  figure  it  about  that  much.' 

*  You  people  here  be  my  witnesses  to* 
that.  In  court  they  say  that  the  value 
of  a  thing  depends  on  the  profit  you 
get  from  it.  That  's  the  law  of  the 
matter.' 

*  You  're  crazy,  woman.  At  that  rate, 
your  cow  would  be  worth  more  than 
six  thousand  dollars.  What  nonsense! 
Good  night  r  And  the  ii^ignant  larjq^^r 
departs. 
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However,  the  neighbors  remain  sitting 
up  with  the  wounded  cow.  Just  before 
dawn,  she  dies.  She  Hes  there  in  the 
stable,  an  emaciated,  shriveled  object. 
The  last  shadows  of  the  departing  night 
seem  to  concentrate  and  fix  themselves 
in  her  staring  glassy  eyes.  Aunt  Eufro- 
siana  raises  her  voice  to  Heaven  in 
lamentations,  and  the  assembled  neigh- 
bors condole  with  her. 

The  next  day  the  dispute  between 
Aunt  Eufrosiana  and  Aunt  Apolinaria 
over  the  damages  for  the  dead  cow  is  at 
its  height.  At  first  Aunt  Eufrosiana 
demands  a  thousand  dollars.  Aunt 
Apolinaria  offers  fifty  dollars.  The 
priest  acts  as  a  go-between,  trying  to 
persuade  both  to  be  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory. He  says  to  Aunt  Apolinaria : 
*You  're  responsible  for  the  loss,  al- 
though it 's  not  your  fault.  Be  generous 
as  God  is  generous  to  you.  To  give 
only  fifty  dollars  would  be  like  putting 
your  hand  in  someone's  pocket  and 
stealing  fifty  dollars.' 

To  this  Aunt  Apolinaria  answers: 
*And  how  am  I  to  get  the  money  to  do 
so?  Even  as  it  is,  I  shall  not  have  a  cent 
of  my  own  for  a  year  to  come.  Am  I  my 
cow?  If  a  tile  had  fallen  from  my  roof 
and  killed  the  cow,  would  I  have  had  to 

pay^' 

Then  the  priest  visits  Aunt  Eufrosi- 
ana again  and  urges : '  The  price  you  ask 
would  be  enough  to  buy  eight  or  ten 
cows.  The  farrier,  who  is  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  says  that  one  hundred 
dollars  is  a  fair  price.' 

And  Aunt  Eufrosiana,  who  is  a  very 
religious  woman  and  fond  of  employing 
biblical  images,  retorts:  *A  pitcher  of 
water  has  been  poured  upon  the  ground 
and  I  say  unto  you,  "Gather  together 
that  water  and  put  it  back  into  the 
pitcher."  They  ofi'er  me  other  water. 


but  I  wish  that  which  I  have.  Let  them 
give  me  back  my  cow  that  I  loved  more 
than  ten  other  cows.' 

Whereupon  the  priest  admonishes 
her:  *  You  '11  lose  everything  if  you  take 
the  matter  into  court.  That  is  the  road 
to  ruin.' 

Finally  Aunt  Eufrosiana  abruptly 
lowers  her  demand  to  two  hundred 
dollars  and  Aunt  Apolinaria  raises 
her  tender  promptly  to  eighty  dollars. 
Thereupon  everyone  busies  himself  in 
an  efi*ort  to  reconcile  the  parties:  the 
priest,  the  crazy  man,  the  farrier,  the 
skinner,  and  all  the  more  reputable  and 
respected  neighbors.  Aunt  Eufrosiana 
stands  firm  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  and  Aunt  Apolinaria  for  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Closer  than  that  they 
cannot  come. 

At  length,  one  employs  an  attorney 
from  Villalon  and  another  an  attorney 
from  Tordesillas.  They  appeal  the  case 
from  the  magistrate  of  Pandorga  to  the 
magistrate  of  Medina  de  Rioseco.  The 
suit  drags  out  a  year,  during  which 
Aimt  Eufrosiana's  son  has  several 
fights  with  the  sons  of  Aunt  Apolinaria. 
This  results  in  a  number  of  arrests  and 
a  considerable  expense  for  court  pro- 
ceedings on  both  sides. 

Meanwhile  the  village  divides  into 
two  parties:  one  favoring  Aunt  Eufro- 
siana, the  other  Aunt  Apolinaria.  De- 
spite the  eff'orts  of  the  priest  to  bring 
the  people  to  reason,  it  is  a  year  of  bad 
augury  and  constant  quarreling  in  the 
village.  Ultimately  the  authorities  levy 
against  the  meagre  estates  of  both 
families  for  court  fees.  Their  houses, 
their  live-stock,  and  their  farm  imple- 
ments are  sold  at  auction  down  to  the 
last  centavo.  Some  die  destitute,  others 
emigrate  to  America,  and  still  others  re- 
main in  the  village,  living  on  charity. 


LENIN,  THE  ANTI-BOLSHEVIK 


[This  article  is  significant  as  an  expression  of  editorial  opinion  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  radical  Socialist  dailies  of  Germany.] 

From  Leipziger  Volkszeitung,  April  12 

(iNDEPENDENT-SoaALIST  DaILT) 


At  the  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Russia,  which  has  just  con- 
cluded its  sessions,  Lenin  deUvered  an 
address  that  should  be  read  carefully  by 
the  workingmen  of  every  country.  In 
it  he  explains  to  his  party  associates 
why  Communism  has  failed  in  Russia, 
both  politically  and  economically,  and 
why  a  new  organization  of  industry 
must  be  set  up  if  Russia  is  not  to  be 
utterly  ruined.  He  states  emphatically 
that  the  retreat  from  Communism  to 
Capitalism  has  at  last  ended;  that  the 
time  has  come  to  rally  and  reorganize 
the  proletarian  army  on  a  new  front. 
The  task  of  the  recent  Congress  was  to 
lay  down  guiding  principles  for  this 
reorganization,  in  order  that  the  pres- 
ent unrest  and  uncertainty  in  Russia 
may  cease. 

We  may  question  whether  this  magic 
prescription  will  banish  the  unrest  — 
or  better  said,  the  chaos  —  in  Russia, 
and  clear  the  way  for  practical,  con- 
structive labor.  Such  conditions  as  now 
exist  in  that  country  have  very  definite 
and  concrete  causes,  and  they  will  not 
disappear  until  those  causes  are  re- 
moved. Precisely  in  the  measure  that 
Capitalism  is  restored,  will  the  de- 
clamatory Bolsheviki  vanish  from  the 
political  stage;  or  else  they  will  become 
converted,  as  is  very  probable,  into 
enthusiastic  eulogists  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

Lenin  briefly  reviewed  the  'attain- 
ments* of  the  past  few  years,  prelim- 
inary to  outhning  the  future  tasks  of  the 
Bolsheviki  and  their  Government.  He 


laid  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  cooperating  with  the  peasants.  We 
all  know  that  up  to  the  present  the 
efforts  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  win  the  sup- 
port and  aid  of  the  peasants  have  failed 
completely.  The  peasants  are  hostile 
to  the  present  Government  and  its 
theories,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  in- 
fer that  this  attitude  will  change  in  the 
future. 

Lenin  himself  admits  that  it  was  a 
great  blunder  to  try  to  build  up  a 
communist  organization  of  production 
in  Russia,  independent  of  the  peasants. 
That  oversight  doomed  the  whole 
project  to  failure,  and  explains  why 
Lenin  lays  such  extraordinary  stress 
upon  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  win 
back  the  sympathy  of  the  peasants,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  cooperate  cor- 
dially with  the  present  Government. 

However,  any  person  with  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
economic  and  social  evolution  knew 
from  the  outset  that  the  Bolsheviki  and 
their  brand  of  Communism  were  fore- 
doomed to  failure  —  above  all  in  a 
country  where  the  peasants  form  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki was  their  belief  that  a  com- 
munist system  of  production  and  con- 
trol of  property  could  be  created  by 
political  edicts  and  terrorist  pressure. 
It  was  the  more  absurd  to  expect  this 
in  a  country  where,  as  Lenin  frankly 
admits,  conditions  were  more  back- 
ward than  in  any  other  great  nation. 

The  Moscow  visionaries  overlooked 
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Marx's  fundamental  political  doctrine, 
that  the  state  is  not  only  a  governing 
machine  with  which  one  class  rules 
another  class,  but  that  it  invariably 
incorporates  and  expresses  traditional 
property  rights.  Theoretically,  we  may 
abolish  those  property  rights  by  gov- 
ernment decrees,  but  we  cannot  do  so 
in  practice.  The  Bolsheviki  have  given 
us  a  capital  demonstration  of  this  truth. 
In  order  to  remain  in  power,  they  said 
to  the  peasants  before  and  during  the 
Revolution:  Take  the  land,  it  is  yours! 

But  when  they  tried  to  introduce 
communal  ownership  of  land,  and  to 
compel  the  peasants  to  surrender  the 
produce  of  the  land,  by  means  of 
decrees,  they  were  soon  brought  to 
their  senses.  Communist  edicts  were 
all  right  in  theory.  They  served  very 
well  for  purposes  of  agitation  in  big 
cities.  But  they  were  ineffective  scraps 
of  paper  when  they  met  the  resistance 
of  peasants  fanatically  determined  to 
defend  their  private  property.  Now 
the  peasants  have  become  so  set  in 
their  ideas  of  private  ownership,  that 
neither  Lenin  nor  any  other  Bolshevil^ 
dreams  of  revoking  their  title  to  the 
land.  Therefore  Lenin  did  not  refer  to 
the  abolition  of  private  property  in  his 
speech,  but  only  to  joining  with  and 
working  with  the  peasants.  He  said :  — 

Our  purpose  is  to  bring  about  such  a 
union  and  to  prove  to  the  peasants  by  our 
acts  that  we  are  starting  out  with  measures 
that  they  can  understand  and  that  will  ac- 
complish results  in  spite  of  our  present  dis- 
tress; that  we  are  not  striving  for  something 
remote  and  fanciful  from  the  peasant's 
point  of  view;  that  we  can  help  him;  and 
that  Communism  will  lift  him  out  of  his 
present  hopeless  situation.  It  is  imperative 
for  us  to  convince  him  of  this  or  he  will  send 
us  to  the  Devil.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our 
new  economic  policy.  This  is  the  first  and 
fundamental  thing  to  do. 

In  what  is  this  help  to  consist?  How 
do  the  Bolsheviki  propose  to  lift  the 


impoverished  and  distressed  peasants 
out  of  their  misery?  Lenin  fails  to  tell 
us. 

The  second  task  facing  the  Soviet 
Government,  according  to  Lenin,  is  to 
render  the  state  enterprises  able  to 
compete  with  capitalist  enterprises. 
He  describes  the  ruinous  condition  of 
nationalized  industry  at  the  present 
time  as  follows :  — 

Our  present  situation  is  such  that  we 
must  take  our  working  people  firmly  in 
hand.  We  cannot  do  this  through  the 
present  disciplinary  organizations,  perfect 
as  they  may  be  as  Soviet  institutions  and 
as  party  institutions.  We  cannot  use  these 
at  present,  but  must  resort  to  devices  that 
will  ensure  mass  production. 

The  capitalist  was  able  to  supply  things 
people  needed.  He  did  it  badly.  He  robbed 
us;  he  oppressed  us;  he  pillaged  us.  The 
simplest  laborer  and  peasant,  though  he 
may  know  nothing  of  Communism,  though 
he  may  not  even  know  what  Communism 
means,  knows  these  facts. 

However,  the  capitalist  actually  supplied 
goods.  Can  we  Communists  supply  goods? 
The  question  was  not  always  put  in  pre- 
cisely these  words,  but  it  lay  behind  the 
whole  crisis  of  a  year  ago.  The  people  were 
saying:  'You  're  fine  men  and  all  that,  but 
you  cannot  do  what  you  have  set  out  to  do 
in  a  business  way.'  That  is  the  simplest,  but 
also  the  most  fatal  of  criticisms.  It  started 
among  the  peasants  last  year,  and  was  speed- 
ily taken  up  by  large  sections  of  the  work- 
ing people  and  used  as  a  weapon  against 
the  Communist  Party.  That  is  why  this 
second  issue,  of  making  state  enterprises 
able  to  compete  with  capitalist  enterprises 
has  become  of  supreme  importance. 

Thereupon  Lenin,  revered  as  a  great 
statesman  and  Communist  leader, 
makes  admissions  as  to  his  own  inca- 
pacity, and  that  of  his  comrades,  which 
his  bitterest  critics  could  hardly  im- 
prove upon : — 

We  have  proved  during  the  past  year  that 
we  are  incompetent  business  men.  That  is 
a  fundamental  fact.  If  every  responsible 
Communist  workingman  had  understood 
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clearly  that  we  were  not  qualified  to  man- 
age business  enterprises  and  that  we  must 
start  out  and  learn  from  the  beginning,  we 
might  have  succeeded.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  fundamental  and  essential  conclusion. 
You  may  not  see  this,  and  may  honestly 
believe  that  people  who  hold  such  views  are 
*  uneducated  fellows  who  have  n't  studied 
Communism  sufficiently.*  You  say,  *  Per- 
haps they  will  learn  and  understand.'  No, 
I  beg  your  pardon.  The  point  is  not  that 
the  peasant  and  the  nonpartisan  worker 
who  has  not  learned  to  understand  Com- 
munism judges  us  thus;  but  that  the  time 
is  past  when  it  was  our  first  duty  to  draft 
programmes  and  call  upon  the  nation  to 
carry  them  out. 

That  time  is  past.  It  is  necessary  now 
to  demonstrate  that  you  are  able,  in  our 
present  fearful  situation,  to  accomplish 
something  practical,  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  laborers  and  peasants.  You  must 
realize  that  we  have  entered  into  an  era  of 
competition  with  Capitalism.  Mixed  com- 
panies, in  which  private  capitalists  — 
both  Russians  and  foreigners  —  and  Com- 
munists all  have  a  share,  are  organizations 
through  which  we  may  learn  how  to  help 
the  peasants,  how  to  provide  for  their  needs, 
how  to  encourage  their  progress. 

This  is  fine  vision  and  an  inspiring 
prospect;  but  Lenin  felt  himself  forced 
to  express  the  following  crushing  judg- 
ment concerning  the  relative  capacity 
of  the  present  bureaucracy  and  of  his 
comrades :  — 

It  is  clear  that  what  we  Communists  of 
the  ruling  class  lack  is  culture.  Look 
around  us  here  in  Moscow!  Consider  our 
army  of  bureaucrats!  Who  leads  that 
army?  Do  the  forty-seven  hundred  re- 
sponsible Communists  lead  these  battalions 


or  the  reverse?  I  do  not  think  we  can 
honestly  say  that  the  Communists  are  the 
leaders.  ... 

The  success  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
carrying  out  the  programme  that  Lenin 
has  laid  down  for  them  does  not  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  they  follow 
his  advice  and  change  overnight  into 
competent  business  men.  It  depends 
first  and  foremost  upon  whether  the 
capitalist  states  of  Europe  and  America 
consent  to  supply  Russia  with  raw 
materials,  instruments  of  production, 
trained  engineers,  and  skilled  mechan- 
ics. Consequently,  Lenin  emphasized 
in  his  speech  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Government  were  not 
going  to  Genoa  as  Communists  but  as 
business  men  and  traders.  This  was 
not  a  suitable  occasion  tOv  preach  Com- 
munism and  world  revolution,  but  it 
was  the  time  to  show  the  advantage  to 
the  world  of  restoring  Russia's  capi- 
talist production :  — 

In  every  bourgeois  country  a  movement, 
which  we  may  call  a  pacifist  movement,  has 
arisen.  This  is  a  bourgeois  movement  that 
proposes  to  put  into  effect  a  series  of  pacifist 
measures.  We  Communists  have  our  own 
ideas  regarding  that  brand  of  pacifism.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them 
here.  It  also  goes  without  saying  that  our 
delegates  will  not  appear  at  Genoa  as  Com- 
munists but  as  merchants.  We  must  trade 
and  the  other  delegates  there  must  trade. 
We  seek  our  advantage  and  they  seek  theirs. 
The  outcome  of  the  negotiations,  if  any, 
will  depend  upon  the  skill  and  shrewdness  of 
our  diplomatists.  .  .  .  We  go  to  Genoa  for 
the  practical  object  of  increasing  our  trade. 
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Ivan  Vazoff  spent  more  than  half 
a  century  in  the  active  service  of 
Bulgaria's  national  literature,  of  which 
he  was  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  most  vigorous  and  remarkable  fig- 
ure. His  native  home  was  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Bulgaria,  which  for  some 
years  we  knew  under  the  bizarre  name 
of  Eastern  Rumelia,  but  which  to-day 
—  and  thank  Heaven  for  it !  —  shares 
the  name  and  fortunes  of  Bulgaria  it- 
self. His  father's  name  was  Mintcho 
Aivazovski,  but  the  poet  himself  re- 
tained only  the  two  middle  syllables  as 
his  own  name. 

The  father,  it  is  said,  was  a  business 
man,  not  very  well  educated,  rather  un- 
polished, but  otherwise  a  good  man 
enough,  with  more  turn  for  business 
than  for  literature.  But,  as  if  in  recom- 
pense, the  poet's  mother  was  devoted 
to  reading  and  exercised  the  happiest 
influence  over  the  budding  powers  of 
the  future  poet. 

The  town  of  Sofia,  where  the  family 
was  then  living,  boasted  about  4000 
inhabitants.  The  Turks  called  it  Akdie 
KHsse  — that  is.  White  Church.  The 
town  did  a  big  business  in  woolen  goods, 
lacework,  and  attar  of  roses;  and  a 
number  of  Turks  formerly  lived  there, 
grouped  around  a  mosque  which  has 
long  since  disappeared. 

Not  only  did  the  poet's  mother  like  to 
read;  she  even  knew  how  to  write  —  an 
infrequent  accomplishment  at  that 
time  —  and  liked  writing.  In  her  later 
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days  she  edited  some  notes  on  the 
burning  of  the  town  by  the  hordes  of 
Suleyman  Pasha  in  1877,  describing  her 
own  flight  across  the  Balkans  and  her 
internment  in  a  convent  which  off*ered 
refuge. 

The  young  Ivan  was  sent  to  school  at 
six  years  of  age;  but  even  while  he  was 
still  at  his  lessons  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  what  his  mother  read  and  was 
fascinated  by  the  popular  songs  of  his 
country.  This  business  man's  son  de- 
spised arithmetic,  but  he  loved  music 
and  geography.  When  he  had  finished 
his  studies,  —  that  is,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  —  his  father  took 
him  to  help  in  the  business;  but  the  boy 
was  more  interested  in  his  mother's 
books  than  in  his  father's  goods. 

He  became  so  absorbed  in  what  he 
read  that  he  was  sent  to  the  town  of 
Kalofer  to  study  with  the  schoolmaster 
Botio,  who  kept  a  kind  of  high  school 
there,  and  who  was  the  father  of  the 
future  poet,  Christo  Botev  or  Botiov, 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  national  in- 
dependence. The  young  Christo  had 
been  brought  up  at  Odessa,  whence  he 
had  brought  back  with  him  the  works 
of  the  great  Russian  poets  Pushkin  and 
Lermontov.  Ivan  Vazofi"  was  greatly 
taken  with  their  masterpieces  and  tried 
to  imitate  them. 

His  father  made  up  his  mind  to 
place  his  son  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Philippopolis,  where  the  hard-working 
boy  learned  French  by  means  of  a  die- 
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tionary,  set  himself  to  translate  Fene- 
lon*s  Telemachus,  and  went  on  to  the 
interpretation  of  Hugo  and  Beranger. 
His  more  serious  and  practical  studies 
suffered  from  his  preoccupation  with 
poetry,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
final  examinations  the  young  rhymester 
had  bad  marks  in  both  Greek  and 
Turkish.  His  father  indignantly  put 
him  back  into  the  store,  and  tried  to 
force  him  into  business;  but  instead  of 
proper  bookkeeping  the  incorrigible 
youth  scribbled  verses  in  his  father's 
ledgers.  He  devoured  Eugene  Sue's  Le 
Juif  errant. 

His  father,  in  order  to  perfect  his 
son's  French,  had  subscribed  to  the 
Courrier  fi'Onen^,  which  was  at  that  time 
published  at  Constantinople.  Then,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  so  unreliable  an 
assistant,  he  sent  his  son  to  Rumania  to 
work  with  an  uncle  who  dealt  in  cereals. 
But  Rumania  was  then  the  gathering- 
place  for  all  the  agitators  who  were  pre- 
paring the  Bulgarian  national  renais- 
sance and  the  political  freedom  of  their 
country.  The  young  business  man  had 
occasion  to  mingle  with  them,  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  to  describe  it  all  later  in 
his  book.  The  Outcasts. 

From  Bucharest  he  went  suddenly  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  published 
some  poems  in  a  local  review,  and  then 
to  Mustapha  Pasha,  where,  turning 
schoolteacher,  he  played  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Greek  ele- 
ment of  the  locality. 

In  1875  we  find  him  again  at  Pernik 
in  the  engineering  service  that  built  the 
railway  from  Sofia  to  Kustendil.  He 
took  part  in  the  nationalist  movement 
for  revolution,  and  then,  seriously  in- 
volved, fled  to  Rumania,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Comimittee  in  Bucharest  and  organized 
bands  to  help  Serbia  in  the  war  that 
she  was  planning  against  the  Turks. 
He  has  described  this  feverish  period 
at  length  in  a  novel  called  Under  the 
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Yoke,  which  was  translated  into  French 
by  the  Bulgarian  Colonel  Andreev  and 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1897  with  a 
preface  of  my  own. 

*Poet,  publicist,  and  novelist,'  I  said 
at  that  time,  *M.  Vazoff  is  to-day  the 
leader  of  the  chorus,  the  undisputed 
representative  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  his  country.' 

By  his  political  and  literary  activities 
Vazofi*  was  marked  out  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Russians  in  their  War  of  Libera- 
tion in  1876-77.  He  was  attached  to 
the  provisional  government  of  the  occu- 
pied territories. 

The  freedom  of  his  country  cost  him 
dear.  His  native  town,  Sopot,  was 
burned  by  the  Turks;  his  father,  with  a 
number  of  other  townsmen,  was  carried 
off  into  the  mountains  and  slaughtered; 
his  mother  was  shut  up  in  a  convent. 
In  1878  he  published  a  poem,  *  Libera- 
tion,' the  title  of  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicates its  subject.  In  1879  he  was 
named  judge  of  the  lower  court  at 
Berkovica,  but  he  was  drawn  to  the 
literary  life.  He  established  himself  at 
Philippopolis,  which  was  the  intellect- 
ual centre  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  edited  a 
review,  and  poured  out  a  flood  of  verses 
and  stories. 

After  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  War  of 
1885,  a  war  inspired  by  Austria  and  one 
of  the  saddest  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Balkan  peoples,  he  published  a 
poem  on  the  victory  at  Slivnitza  which 
saved  his  country  from  the  Serbian  in- 
vasion. After  the  revolution  that  led  to 
the  abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  and 
the  ascent  of  the  throne  by  his  successor, 
Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  Vazoff*  left  Bul- 
garia and  settled  in  Odessa  to  await 
developments.  It  was  there  that  he 
began  his  novel.  Under  the  Yoke,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  In 
1889  he  went  back  to  his  own  country 
again. 

After  that  time  there  was  no  pause 
in  his  literary  activity  for  a  single 
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instant.  We  scarcely  know  under  what 
form  it  has  manifested  itself  during  the 
late  war,  in  which  Bulgaria's  part  has 
not  been  properly  understood.  Bulgaria 
did  not  declare  war  against  France,  but 
against  Serbia,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  all  the  grievances  of  the  two  na- 
tions are  not  yet  forgotten.  If  during 
the  great  war  Vazoff  expressed  his 
wishes  for  his  fatherland's  victory  and 
for  our  own  defeat,  we  need  not  hold 
it  against  him,  and  we  prefer  to  ig- 
nore it. 

On  September  25,  1895,  the  Bulga- 
rian people  held  a  solemn  celebration  of 
VazofF's  twenty-fifth  literary  anniver- 
sary, and  he  was  thereafter  regarded  as 
the  national  poet.  In  October  1920, 
this  ceremony  was  repeated  upon  the 
poet's  seventieth  birthday,  which  coin- 
cided with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  the  world  of  politics  and 
letters.  Young  King  Boris  presided  on 
this  occasion  and  bestowed  upon  the 
central  figure  the  orders  of  Saints  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  the  Slav  apostles,  who 
from  their  origin  certainly  belong  to 
the  Bulgaria  of  the  past.  The  Sobranje, 
moreover,  voted  him  a  national  pen- 
sion of  100,000  leva. 

But  the  days  of  the  poet  were  num- 
bered, and  a  short  time  after  the  final 
triumph  he  succumbed.  Death  had  no 
terror  for  him,  for  he  was  convinced  of 
his  immortality.  In  a  poem  prefixed  to 
one  of  his  collections  of  poems  published 
in  happier  times,  he  wrote :  — 

I  shall  die  soon,  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not 
matter.  I  have  seen  thy  glory,  O  Bulgaria! 
My  mother,  I  have  had  the  joy  of  singing 
this  glorious  triumph! 

My  song  bursts  from  my  heart.  The  liv- 
ing echo  of  thy  glory  through  the  future 
shall  resound.  My  ashes  shall  be  scattered 
abroad,  but  these  silver  sounds  shall  echo 
beneath  the  sky. 

Ah,  no!  I  shall  not  die.  My  song  is  a  leaf 
the  more  to  thy  laurel  crown.  In  thine  im- 
mortality I  shall  Uve. 


One  little  poem  which  has  an  especial 
interest  for  us  is  addressed  to  Pierre 
Loti.  It  is  well  known  that  our  eminent 
colleague  has  a  peculiar  liking  for  the 
Mussulman  East,  and  for  Turkey  above 
all.  Thus  Ivan  Vazoff  calls  the  illustri- 
ous academician  to  account :  — 

To  Pierre  Loti 

Five  centuries  of  terror,  massacre,  and 
slaughter;  five  centuries  of  sanctuaries 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  filth;  five  centuries 
of  earth  watered  with  warm  blood  —  of 
earthly  Paradises  turned  to  desert  wastes! 

Five  centuries  of  barbarism,  unnumbered 
acts  of  violence  —  that  is  what  the  world 
owes,  O  poet,  to  your  idol!  You  twine  gar- 
lands for  the  pestilence,  you  sing  hymns  to 
the  tiger,  and  pay  no  heed  to  our  groans. 

Bethink  yourself!  Your  brutal,  sacrile- 
gious hymn  is  scorn  of  God  and  man.  For 
us,  our  sword  is  unsheathed  to  set  an  end  to 
accursed  oppression,  to  the  black  shame  of 
our  age. 

No  thought  of  loot  or  gain  shall  stir  our 
souls.  We  shall  write  a  great  epic  with  our 
blood.  We  shall  bring  liberty  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  slave.  We  shall  do  once  more  as 
the  dead  Prometheus  did. 

We  bring  the  sunlight  in  where  sombre 
shadow  reigns;  and  in  those  accursed  halls 
where  our  brothers  bent  beneath  the  yoke, 
you  shall  weep  upon  the  hangman's  tomb, 
on  the  day  when  the  new  light  shines  forth 
there. 

We  may  also  quote  the  verses 
addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  father- 
land :  — 

Dear  Fatherland,  you  buy  your  laurels 
dear;  upon  the  glorious  road  whereon  you 
tread,  the  lives  of  your  own  sons  are  sown 
without  ceasing. 

Our  souls  are  dull  and  dark.  Lord,  give 
us  strength  to  bear  our  heavy  cross  unto  the 
end! 

.  .  .  O  Bulgaria,  mother  of  knights, 
mother  crowned  with  a  bloody  laurel,  you 
who  have  guarded  unto  the  end  your  spirit 
heroic  —  glory  to  you!  Glory  eternal! 

You  heroes  whom  death  has  spared,  you 
wholesome  sons  of  a  wholesome  mother, 
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wreathed  to-day  in  green  garlands,  to  you 
glory!  Incorruptible  glory! 

You  heroes  whose  bones  lie  on  the  fields 
of  battle,  precious  victims  of  an  ideal  of 
right,  you  who  forever  are  dear  to  us,  to 
you  glory!  Glory  eternal! 

*  My  songs  are  the  living  echo  of  the 
national  soul,'  the  poet  used  to  say, 
*and  that  soul  will  not  die.  So  long  as 
hearts  still  beat  with  dolorous  joy  in 


our  free  land,  my  songs  will  still  be 
read.* 

A  grateful  Bulgaria  has  given  to  her 
national  poet  the  burial  he  deserved. 
It  remains  only  to  publish  a  definitive 
edition  of  his  works,  which  now  are 
scattered  in  a  hundred  books  and  an- 
thologies. Let  us  hope  that  the  Bul- 
garian Academy  will  undertake  the 
task. 


LE  COQ  D'  OR 
BY  ALEXANDER  KUPRIN 


[The  celebrated  Russian  author  who  contributes  to  Figaro  this  sketch  in  French  is  at  present 
making  his  home  in  Paris,  like  so  many  other  Russian  refugees.  In  an  introductory  note,  the 
editor  of  the  French  newspaper  says  that  Kuprin  may  be  called  the  'spiritual  son'  of  Tolstoi, 
and  adds  that  his  gift  of  penetrating  observation  and  deep  feeling  have  justly  won  him  the  title  of 
the  *  Russian  Maupassant.'] 


From  Le  Figaro,  April  23 
(Liberal-Nationalist  Daily) 


That  morning  —  I  no  longer  remem- 
ber the  day,  but  it  was  the  summer 
solstice  —  I  awoke  at  the  very  point  of 
dawn,  awoke  sharply,  suddenly,  with- 
out any  slow  transition  between  the 
states  of  sleep  and  waking.  I  awoke 
fresh  and  cheerful,  knowing  that  down 
there  beneath  my  windows,  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  newborn  day,  some  simple 
yet  exquisite  marvel  was  waiting. 
Already,  even  before  the  dawn,  the 
joyous  song  of  the  starling  had  reached 
me,  and  the  pert,  melodious  whistle  of 
the  blackbird. 

I  threw  open  a  window  and  sat  down 
upon  the  sill.  The  air,  still  cool,  was 
impregnated  with  the  fine,  spicy  odor  of 
herbs,  of  flowers,  of  leaves.  In  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  chestnut  trees,  like 
diaphanous  wisps  of  muslin,  traces  of 


the  night  mists  still  lingered;  but  the 
trees  were  already  stretching  out  their 
branches,  grown  heavy  in  sleep,  and 
opening  gladly  yet  lazily  their  millions 
of  eyes.  Who,  then,  has  ventured  to 
pretend  that  trees  can  neither  see  nor 
hear? 

But  now  the  starling,  joyous  prattler 
that  he  is,  and  even  that  bold,  careless 
whistler,  the  blackbird,  were  silent. 
Perhaps  they  lent  an  astonished  atten- 
tion, like  myself,  to  those  strange 
noises,  incomprehensible,  unheard  till 
now,  whose  powerful  bursts  of  sound 
seemed  to  set  every  particle  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  vibrating.  For  a  few  sec- 
onds I  felt  as  though  from  all  the  earth 
trumpets  of  gold  and  silver  were  send- 
ing up  to  heaven  appeals  of  unthink- 
able purity  and  sonorous  beauty.  At 
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length  I  understood:  the  cocks  were 
crowing. 

I  recognized  the  vigor  and  the  keen- 
ness of  their  song.  Once,  long  ago,  when 
I  was  hunting  grouse  in  the  immense 
Russian  forests,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
any  dwelling,  I  trained  my  hearing  to 
so  high  a  pitch  that  I  could  make  out, 
just  before  the  sun  rose,  the  only  two 
sounds  that  recalled  mankind  —  the 
distant  whistUng  of  the  locomotives  and 
the  crowing  of  the  cocks  in  far-off  vil- 
lages. The  last  sounds  from  earth  that 
reached  my  ears  during  the  silence  of 
balloon  ascensions  used  to  be  the  whis- 
tles of  little  boys  and,  more  persistent 
still,  the  triumphant  cries  of  the  cocks. 
And  now,  in  this  modest  hour,  when 
earth  and  trees  and  heaven,  coming 
forth  from  their  life-giving  immersion 
in  the  freshness  of  night,  were  silently 
resuming  their  dresses  for  the  day,  I  fell 
to  musing,  greatly  moved:  'See,  all  the 
cocks  are  singing  here;  all  of  them,  to 
the  very  last  one,  young  and  old;  all 
those  that  hve  within  the  immense 
space  hghted  by  the  sim,  and  upon 
which,  in  a  few  moments  more,  the 
solar  rays  will  gleam  in  splendor.* 

In  all  the  country  round  about,  as 
far  as  ear  could  hear,  there  was  not  a 
village,  not  a  single  farm,  where  every 
cock,  with  his  head  stretched  out  to 
heaven  and  the  feathers  of  his  neck 
bristhng,  was  not  hurling  forth  the 
sounds  of  fine,  triumphal  fury.  Every- 
where: at  Versailles,  at  St.-Germain,  at 
Malmaison,  at  Rueil,  Suresnes,  Garches, 
Marnes-la-Coquette,  Vaucresson,  Meu- 
don,  in  every  suburb,  simultaneously, 
were  ringing  forth  the  morning  songs 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inspired 
cocks.  What  human  orchestra  would 
not  seem  pitiable,  compared  to  this 
magic  chorus,  in  which  the  tone  of 
reddish  purple  was  the  dominant? 

There  were  instants  when  the  nearest 
cocks  were  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  observing  a  rest  rigorously  fixed  in 


advance;  then  I  would  hear  the  wave 
of  sound  roll  out,  ever  farther  and  far- 
ther, to  the  extreme  limit  of  hearing, 
and  then,  as  if  rebounding,  come  rolling 
back  to  crash  more  loudly  still  upon  my 
windows,  the  roofs,  the  summits  of  the 
trees;  and  these  great  waves  of  sound 
rolled  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  in  a  kind  of  enchanted,  incompre- 
hensible fugue.  So  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  the  soldiers  of  ancient  Rome  re- 
ceived their  victorious  Caesar.  The 
cohorts  stationed  on  the  hills  and  sum- 
mits first  perceived  his  car  of  triumph 
and  hailed  him  from  afar  with  joyful 
shouts,  while  from  the  legions  in  the 
plain  arose  the  iron  voices  of  the  fren- 
zied warriors,  whose  ranks  already  were 
aflame  with  the  gleam  of  sparkling 
eyes. 

I  listened  to  this  marvelous  music 
with  emotion,  almost  with  inspiration. 
What  a  strange  morning,  what  an  ex- 
traordinary morning!  Had  it  reached 
the  cocks  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
of  the  whole  land,  perhaps  of  all  the 
imi verse?  Who  knows?  Were  they  not 
celebrating,  in  this  morning  hour,  the 
year's  longest  day?  Were  they  not 
praising  all  the  charms  of  summer? 
The  warmth  of  solar  rays;  the  glowing 
sands;  the  odorous,  savory  herbs;  the 
gladness  of  their  victories  in  love;  the 
gallant  joy  of  combat,  when  two  robust, 
spur-armed  bodies  struggled  furiously 
in  air,  when  the  supple  wings  met  with 
dull  blows,  when  the  sharp  beaks  bur- 
ied themselves  in  flesh,  and  when  in 
a  cloud  of  billowing  dust  there  flew 
plumes  and  drops  of  blood?  Or  were 
they,  perhaps,  glorifying  the  many- 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  Ances- 
tral Rooster  —  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
cocks  in  the  world,  invincible  warrior, 
sovereign  monarch  of  immeasurable 
fields,  rivers,  and  forests? 

Or  perhaps,  I  said  to  myself,  before 
beginning  the  longest  day  of  his  sum- 
mer's work,  the  sun  is  late  by  the  mil- 
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lionth  part  of  a  second;  and  with  all  the 
impatience  of  devotees,  the  cocks,  the 
sun's  adorers,  deifiers  of  light  and 
warmth,  are  crying  to  their  god  to  un- 
veil his  fiery  face. 

Behold,  the  sun!  No  living  being  — 
man,  beast,  or  bird  —  has  ever  known 
how  to  seize  the  moment  of  his  first 
appearance,  to  note  the  instant  when 
everything  in  the  world  grows  from 
pale  to  rose  and  from  rose  to  gold. 
Already  the  golden  flame  has  pene- 
trated everything  —  heaven,  air,  and 
earth.  In  an  ecstatic  effort  of  their 
highest  forces,  the  innumerable  choir, 
glorying  in  their  happiness,  raise  a 
marvelous  hymn.  And  now,  I  believe, 
the  solar  rays  themselves  resound,  like 
golden  bugles,  and  the  hymn  of  the 
cocks  glows  like  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  great  Cock  of  Gold  swings  up 
across  the  firmament  in  fiery  solitude. 
One  is  ready  to  recall  again  the  ancient 
myth  of  the  Phoenix,  the  fabulous  bird 
that  consumed  himself  to  ashes  in  the 
fiery  glow  of  evening  to  rise  again  from 
ashes  the  next  morning,  amid  the 
smoking,  glowing  coals  of  the  East. 

The  cocks  of  earth  fall  silent,  one  by 
one,  first  those  near  at  hand,  then  those 
more  distant,  until  at  last,  almost  be- 


yond the  limit  of  my  hearing,  I  hear  a 
faint,  sweet  pianissimo,  which  presently 
dies  away. 

All  day  long  I  was  held  by  the  spell 
of  that  grand  and  beautiful  music.  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  some  friends. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  strutted  an 
enormous  gamecock.  In  the  glowing 
light  of  the  sun,  the  gold  of  his  tunic, 
the  green  and  blue  reflections  of  his 
cuirasse  of  burnished  steel,  the  satin  of 
his  red  and  white  ribbons,  flamed  in 
dazzling  light.  Cautiously  approach- 
ing, I  bent  above  him  to  ask:  *Was  it 
you,  glorious  Cock,  that  sang  so  beau- 
tifully this  morning,  at  the  dawn?'  He 
cast  an  oblique  glance  of  dissatisfaction 
upon  me,  turned  aside,  scratched  in  the 
sand  to  right  and  left,  and  grumbled 
something  in  a  great,  hoarse  voice. 
I  am  not  sure  I  understood  aright,  and 
yet  I  think  he  said :  — 

*What 's  that  to  you?' 

I  took  no  offense.  I  am,  I  know,  a 
man  —  a  poor  and  feeble  man.  My 
dry  heart  cannot  know  the  sacred 
ardors  of  the  cock,  worshiping  his 
Golden  God.  Yet  is  it  not  permitted 
to  me  also  to  adore,  modestly,  but  after 
the  best  fashion  that  I  know,  the  fair, 
good  sun,  eternal,  fruitful? 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


THE  WINDMILL 

[Poems  from  'Punch,'  1909-1919] 

Away  to  the  East  the  grass-land  surges 

Acre  by  acre  across  the  line, 
And  we  must  go  on  to  the  end  like 
scourges, 

Though  the  wilderness  stretch  from 
sea  to  Rhine; 
But  I  dream  some  days  of  a  great 
reveille. 

When  the  buds  shall  burst  in  the 
Blasted  Wood, 
And  the  children  chatter  in  Death- 
Trap  Alley, 
And  a  windmill  stand  where  the 
Windmill  stood. 
And  we  that  remember  the  Windmill 
spinning. 
We  may  go  under,  but  not  in  vain. 
For  our  sons  shall  come  in  the  new 
beginning. 
And  see  that  the  Windmill  spins 
again. 


COVENT  GARDEN 

BY  EILEEN  CARFRAE 
[Bookman] 

I  KNOW  a  place  in  London  where  the 
country  comes  to  town. 
Any  morning  up  till  nine 
You  may  share  the  joy  that  *s  mine. 
And  the  spoils  of  Surrey  meadow  and  of 

lonely  Sussex  down 
You  may  buy  at  Covent  Garden  in 
the  morning. 

Should  it  happen  with  young  April  that 
you  tread  the  primrose  way, 
You  may  even  come  across 
Green  and  golden  fronded  moss  — 
Oh,  the  loveliest  things  in  England  may 

be  picked  up  any  day 
For  a  song  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
morning. 
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IMAGINATION 

BY  HENRY  BRYAN  BINNS 

[Hill  Tops] 

In  and  out  of  the  arabesque 
Of  words  on  the  white  sheet, 

A  meaning  flits  and  glimmers  its 
Mischievous  elfin  feet, 

As  in  and  out  of  the  daily  task 
And  traflftc  men  contrive. 

Go  uninvited  presences 
To  keep  their  souls  alive. 

The  country  of  imagination 
Shines  at  the  open  door. 

And  we  its  airy  landscape  see 
As  we  have  eyes  therefor. 

THE  MOOR  STREAM 

BY  CROSBIE  GARSTIN 
[Ballad  of  the  'Royal  Ann'] 

She  heard  the  Sea's  voice  swell  again, 
*  Oh,  come,  my  own,  my  sweet !  * 

She  trembled  with  its  spell  again 
And  sped  her  crystal  feet. 

And  now  by  reedy  valley-ways 

She  hastens  to  his  calls. 
By  willow-latticed  alley- ways 

And  creaming  waterfalls. 

The  choirs  of  linnets  trill  to  her, 

*0  little  bride,  good-bye!' 
The  blackbird  bugles  shrill  to  her 

From  out  the  April  sky. 

CLOUDS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

BY  H.  H. 

[Morning  Post] 

There  blows  no  wind  to  stir  the  sky 
Where  the  great  clouds  like  countries  lie, 
Strange  in  their  curved  immensity. 
Still,  shadowed  spaces,  deep  and  wide. 
Those  unknown  continents  divide. 
Like  seas  unswayed  by  changing  tide  — 
Seas  where  the  stars  rest,  softly  bright 
As  Httle  islands  showing  light 
To  guide  the  drifting  ships  at  night. 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  THE  ARTS 


THE  SWISS  DRAMA 

Ask  the  average  dramatist  or  theatre- 
goer what  he  knows  about  the  Swiss 
drama  and  he  is  Ukely  to  indulge  in  a 
broad  smile  and  turn  you  off  with  a 
jesting  reference  to  the  proverbial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Swiss  Navy,  or  perhaps 
to  the  coasts  of  Bohemia.  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  which  the  Swiss  them- 
selves regard  as  the  national  drama,  is 
the  work  of  a  dramatist  who  never  even 
visited  Switzerland,  and  Marignano, 
the  most  noteworthy  modem  play  deal- 
ing with  Swiss  history,  is  the  work  of  a 
German  professor  who  spent  most  of 
his  time  during  the  war  writing  Chau- 
vinist poetry. 

The  Swiss  writers  who  have  turned 
their  hands  to  playwriting  have  not 
been  notably  successful.  The  novelist, 
Ernest  Zahn,  tried  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  write  a  national  drama, 
Johannes  A  Pro,  on  a  theme  somewhat 
like  that  of  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
geraCy  but  his  play  was  a  total  failure; 
and  not  many  native  writers  for  the 
Swiss  stage  have  achieved  reputations 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
country. 

Max  Pulver  and  Albert  Steffen  are 
perhaps  the  best  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England.  Last  year  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  pronounced 
Pulver  *one  of  the  most  promising 
writers  not  only  in  Swiss  but  in  German 
literature  in  general,'  and  asserted  that 
Steffen  was  *  preeminent  among  his 
fellow  artists.'  Max  Pulver  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
classical  and  mediaeval  world,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  works  in  the  neoclassic  spirit 
are  touched  with  Christian  mysticism. 
This  is  notably  true  of  his  early  drama, 
Alexander  der  Grosse,  and  of  his  short 
epic  poem,  Merlin.    His  play,  Igernes 


Schuldy  was  successfully  produced  at 
Munich  in  1918. 

Albert  Steffen  has  been  more  success- 
ful as  a  novelist  than  as  a  dramatist, 
and  his  reputation,  if  it  endures,  will 
hardly  be  based  on  his  work  for  the  stage. 
He  is  a  symbolist,  almost  a  spiritualist; 
and  his  following  after  Dostoevskii, 
though  it  has  not  prevented  originality, 
has  led  him  into  an  apocalyptic  at- 
mosphere that  sometimes  makes  his 
real  meaning  obscure.  Lately  he  has 
become  interested  in  the  Anthropo- 
sophical  Movement  and  has  taken  to 
editing  an  international  weekly  called 
Goetheanum. 

Perhaps  the  dearth  of  native  drama 
is  due  to  Switzerland's  lack  of  theatres. 
Geneva  has  an  opera  house  of  no  great 
reputation,  and  the  plays  that  it  pro- 
duces are  scarcely  above  the  level  of  its 
opera.  But  Zurich  is  blessed  with  a 
Stadttheater  of  European  reputation. 
Unhappily  one  theatre  can  no  more 
make  a  national  drama  than  one  swal- 
low can  make  a  summer. 

During  the  war,  the  Stadttheater 
was  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  Europe, 
for  touring  theatrical  companies  from 
the  great  Continental  belligerents  visit- 
ed it,  conducting  a  kind  of  dramatic 
and  operatic  propaganda.  The  com- 
panies of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  and  Reinhardt's 
Deutsches  Theater  all  made  frequent 
appearances,  and  the  citizens  of  Zurich 
had  opportunities  to  see  the  art  of  De 
Max,  Bartet,  Le  Bargy,  Gabrielle 
Rejane,  Alexander  Moissi,  Gertrud 
Eysoldt,  Hedwig  Bleibtreu,  Battistini, 
and  many  others. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  allies,  a 
group  of  English  actors  endeavored  to 
establish  an  English  theatre  at  Zurich; 
but  though  their  first  production,  Oscar 
Wilde's  The  Importance  of  Being  Earn- 
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esty  drew  a  crowded  house,  their  later 
efforts  met  little  success.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, Wilde  is  painfully  overrated,  and 
it  was  perhaps  the  popularity  of  the 
dramatist  and  the  novelty  of  the  new 
company,  rather  than  the  merits  of  the 
actors  themselves,  that  drew  the  pubUc. 

Zurich's  Pfauentheater  is  also  the 
home  of  an  excellent  repertory  com- 
pany, who  play  a  cosmopolitan  bill  that 
includes  the  best  of  Shaw,  Wilde, 
Claudel,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Ib- 
sen, Strindberg,  Tolstoi,  and  Gor'kii. 
It  was  the  Stadttheater,  however,  that 
brought  the  daring  German  dramatist, 
Wedekind,  to  popularity  during  his 
early  struggles. 

The  Swiss  theatre  is  closely  linked 
with  the  German,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Zurich  Stadttheater  is  almost 
wholly  under  German  influence.  Since 
Swiss  actors  are  almost  as  scarce  as 
Swiss  dramatists,  even  the  players  are 
mostly  German  and  Austrian. 

* 

NEW  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

Many  new,  interesting  books  have 
lately  appeared  or  are  listed  for  im- 
mediate publication  in  England.  Among 
them  are  several  literary  studies  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  Papers  and  Corre- 
spondence of  John  Addington  Symonds 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown 
and  published  by  John  Murray.  A 
third  and  extended  edition  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare  is  about 
to  appear,  to  which  the  author,  besides 
bringing  the  text  up  to  date,  has  con- 
tributed a  new  preface  examining  the 
results  of  the  latest  researches.  Mr.  P. 
P.  Howe,  who  is  known  in  the  United 
States  for  his  book  on  Bernard  Shaw,  is 
publishing  a  new  Life  of  Hazlitt. 

The  publication  of  this  book  recalls 
an  interesting  Stevenson  story.  The 
tradition  goes  that  Stevenson  proposed 
to  contribute  a  volume  on  Hazlitt  to 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series, 


which  was  then  appearing  under  the 
editorship  of  Lord  Morley,  who  was  at 
that  time  plain  Mr.  John  Morley;  but 
the  editor  declined  the  book  on  the 
ground  that  Hazlitt  was  not  sufficiently 
important  as  a  literary  figure  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  series,  and  that  in  any 
event  Stevenson  was  too  insignificant 
a  writer  to  contribute  to  the  series. 

Two  interesting  volumes  of  poetry 
have  just  appeared,  one  grave  and  the 
other  gay.  Messrs.  Sidgwick  and  Jack- 
son are  printing  a  volume  of  Selected 
Poems  of  John  Drinkwatery  chosen  by 
the  author  from  his  entire  poetic  works 
up  to  and  including  Seeds  of  Time, 
which  appeared  last  year.  The  same 
publishers  are  presenting  a  second 
series  of  Poems  of  To-day,  compiled  by 
the  English  Association,  with  biograph- 
ical notes  on  the  seventy-two  authors 
represented  in  the  collection.  The  first 
series  was  issued  in  1915,  and  was  very 
successful. 

A  collection  entitled.  Poems  from 
'Punchy  1909-1919,  has  gathered  up 
some  of  the  most  amusing  poems  that 
the  famous  humorous  publication  has 
printed  during  that  period.  Perhaps  as 
amusing  as  anything  else  in  the  book  is 
a  poem  about  taxation  by  Mr.  E.  G.  V. 
Knox,  which  begins :  — 

Ye  great  brown  hares,  grown  madder,  through 
the  spring! 

Ye  birds  that  utiUze  your  tiny  throttles 
To  make  the  archways  of  the  forest  ring 
Or  go  about  your  easy  house-hunting! 

Ye  toads!  ye  axolotls! 

and  from  that  madcap  introduction 
works  up  to  the  still  greater  madness  of 
modern  taxation. 

THE  *  UNIVERSITY  CITY*  AT  PARIS 

Students  from  all  the  world  will 
meet  in  the  new  Cite  Universitairey 
which  is  to  replace  a  section  of  the  old 
fortifications  close  to  the  Pare  de 
Montsouris,  thus  providing  comfort- 
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able  and  healthy  quarters  at  reasonable 
prices  for  both  French  and  foreign  stu- 
dents at  the  Sorbonne.  The  scheme  has 
the  support  of  M.  Appel,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  Professor  Henri 
Bergson,  and  the  wealthy  manufacturer 
M.  Deutsch-de-la-Meurthe,  supporter 
of  French  aviation  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  progress,  who  has  given  10,000,- 
000  francs  in  support  of  the  new  plan. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  the  cite  on  a 
piece  of  land,  a  little  over  20  acres  in 
extent,  which  is  becoming  available 
through  the  demolition  of  the  old  forti- 
fications. The  land  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council 
to  the  University  of  Paris  for  13,500,- 
000  francs  (about  £270,000)  under  an 
agreement  by  which  the  University  is  to 
erect  the  buildings,  while  the  Council 
defrays  the  cost  of  dismantling  the 
fortifications  and  acquires  a  still  larger 
area  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fortifica- 
tions from  the  Pare  de  Montsouris  and 
turns  it  into  a  special  park  for  the  use  of 
the  University  City,  which  will  thus  be 
very  pleasantly  situated  between  two 
parks.  Over  six  acres  in  the  centre  of 
the  site  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  England,  Canada,  and  China. 
The  scheme  has  enthusiastic  support- 
ers in  England  and  it  seems  likely  that 
many  other  countries  will  join  in  the 
movement,  since  education  in  Paris  is 
almost  international. 

AN  ENTOMOLOGICAL  MORALITY  PLAY 

A  FANTASTIC  comcdy  of  an  imusual 
sort  has  just  been  presented  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Prague.  The  Life 
of  Insects,  by  Karel  and  Joseph  Capek, 
is  in  three  acts,  with  a  prologue  and  an 
epilogue.  The  play  is  based  on  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  life  of  human  beings 
and  the  life  of  insects,  and  the  authors 
are  frank  in  admitting  their  debt  to 
Henri  Fabre,  the  famous  French  en- 
tomologist. The  prologue  presents  the 


central  figure  of  the  play,  who  is  also 
the  author's  mouthpiece  —  a  tramp 
who  stands  by,  philosophizing,  through- 
out the  comedy. 

The  first  act  takes  us  among  the 
butterflies.  There  are  women  coquettes. 
Iris  and  Clythie.  There  is  Felix,  and 
the  love-sick  poet,  Victor,  and  Otakar, 
a  society  dandy.  This  quick,  sparkling 
act  shows  the  lives  of  the  butterflies, 
their  loves  and  their  flirtations,  ending 
in  the  death  of  Victor,  who  is  snatched 
up  by  a  bird  while  he  is  pursuing  Iris, 
who  bursts  into  hysterical  laughter  as 
she  relates  the  incident. 

The  next  act  shows  us  less  beautiful 
insects,  beetles  and  crickets.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beetle  are  looking  for  a  place  to 
hide  their  capital,  a  huge  ball  of  dirt, 
which  they  roll  about  in  the  ecstacy 
of  possession.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cricket, 
young  and  joyful,  are  in  quest  of  a  new 
home  for  their  family  when  they  are 
both  killed  by  a  bald-headed,  hooked- 
nosed  insect  whose  beautiful  daughter 
can  thrive  only  on  a  diet  of  crickets. 

The  last  act  takes  us  into  the  Ant 
World,  where  everything  is  militaristic, 
efficient,  and  industrialized  to  the  high- 
est degree.  There  is  a  great  war  be- 
tween two  rival  ant-hills,  and  this  act 
aff*ords  an  opportunity  for  savage  satire 
aimed  at  dictators,  generals,  inventers, 
and  politicians. 

The  epilogue  is  called  *Life  and 
Death,'  and  shows  the  dance  of  the 
ephemeral  day-flies,  which  whirl  about 
on  a  moonlit  pond  and  die  in  all  their 
beauty.  The  tramp,  who  passes  from 
amusement  at  the  life  of  the  butter- 
flies to  horror  at  the  conflicts  of  the 
other  insects,  cannot  face  this  final 
tragedy  of  Beauty  and  Youth  dying  in 
their  very  birth.  He  too  dies,  and  two 
snails  crawl  out  of  the  earth  to  watch 
his  struggles,  with  ironical  comments. 

But  the  play  does  not  end  here.  The 
star-strewn  night  gives  place  to  a  dawn 
filled  with  the  singing  of  birds.  Another 
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tramp  passes  on  his  way  through  the 
woods,  and  greets  with  a  bUthe  *good 
morning*  a  peasant  woman  passing 
through  the  forest  with  her  child.  So 
the  play  ends  on  a  high  note  of  faith 
and  hope  for  the  future. 

* 

*HILL  tops' 

*It  cannot  be  included,  with  mild 
praise  or  damnation,  in  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  contemporary  verse,'  remarks 
Mr.  Richard  Church,  himself  a  poet,  in 
a  review  of  Hill  Tops,  a  new  book  of 
poems  by  Mr.  Henry  Bryan  Binns, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  London. 
Mr.  Binns's  achievement  so  far  is  that 
of  a  minor  poet.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
nothing  dazzingly  new  in  his  verse,  but 
neither  is  there,  as  Mr.  Church  has 
occasion  to  remark,  any  hint  of  the 
usual  *  bewildered  minor  voice.'  His 
poetry  does  not  *  date.'  He  stands  apart 
from  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Binns  ventures  to  write  poems 
about  the  moon  —  a  perilous  business 
nowdays,  for  poets  have  been  at  it  since 
poetry  began.  Could  anything  be  more 
banal  than  a  line  about  *the  silver 
moon'?  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  hard  to 
think  what  that  particular  superbanal- 
ity  could  be.  Yet  the  adroit  Mr.  Binns 
navigates  his  poetic  bark  neatly  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  contrives  to 
achieve  genuine  beauty  in  the  process. 
His  moon  is  *like  a  vivid  shaving  of 
bright  silver.' 

The  stanza  from  the  *New  Moon'  in 
which  this  line  occurs  perhaps  best 


illustrates  the  vivid  definition  of  his 

images :  — 

Like  a  petal  falling, 
Like  a  bright  shaving  of  silver. 
He  sees  the  moon  go  drifting  down  the  sky. 
He  hears  in  the  yew-boughs,  yonder  on  the  slope. 
An  owl  hooting.  The  moon  is  drifting.  Hark! 
Over  the  hills,  like  the  current  Earth  makes 
whirling. 

Wheeling  her  way  through  Time,  blows  the  west 
wind. 

Brightening  again  the  sky.  He  sees  the  moon 
Not  drifting  at  all,  but  with  keen  prow  cutting 
The  waves  of  the  west  wind. 
Sailing  into  the  west. 
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POLITICS  AT  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES 

Apropos  of  a  section  of  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which 
the  connection  between  those  two  an- 
cient seats  of  learning  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  historically  treated  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Butler,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Cambridge,  discusses  in  the  Sunday 
Times  politics  among  the  students  of 
to-day.  Before  the  war,  the  Cambridge 
Union,  where  political  activity  focused, 
had  a  succession  of  strong  Liberal  presi- 
dents, and  the  debates  usually  turned 
about  such  points  as  the  South  African 
Constitution,  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Welsh  Church,  and  Liberal  Educa- 
tion Bills. 

Looking  back,  the  mental  picture  that 
one  forms  is  something  quaintly  but  sharply 
removed  from  actualities  at  the  present 
day,  a  strangeness  so  marked  that  it  does 
not  charm  nor  suggest  the  pathetic  —  a 
feeling  comparable  to  that  engendered  in 
us  by  the  contemplation  of  a  faded  da- 
guerreotype of  our  whiskered  forbears.  La- 
bor was  less  numerically  strong,  but  quite 
definitely  active,  though  I  suspect  one  un- 
consciously exaggerates  its  influence,  moved 
by  the  dominating  force  of  current  events. 

'  Comrade  *  Keeling,  Keir  Hardie,  and 
H.  G.  Wells,  of  the  old  and  the  modern 
Radical  school,  were  in  touch  with 
these  activities,  though  not  officially  a 
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part  of  them.  The  Conservatives  had  a 
quieter  organization,  the  Carlton  Club, 
apparently  a  rather  unaggressive  or- 
ganization *that  once  a  year  organized 
a  big  dinner  at  which  the  chief  guest 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.'  During 
the  war  these  interests  were  complete- 
ly overshadowed  by  others  far  more 
powerful.  Now,  however,  they  are  re- 
appearing. 

Once  again  political  activity  has  been 
aroused;  once  again  it  percolates  through 
an  unwilling  and  resisting  soil  by  three 
marked  channels.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  channels  differ  in  proportionate 
width  and  easiness  of  flow  from  that  which 
they  mutually  occupied  before  the  war. 
The  chief  noticeable  difference,  in  the  writ- 
er's opinion,  is  a  marked  increase  in  Con- 
servative activity,  a  decrease  in  that  of 
Liberalism,  and  the  rather  disappointingly 
stationary  position  of  Labor,  though  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  within  itself  this  move 
ment  at  Cambridge  contains  the  possibili- 
ties of  dramatic  growth. 

For  a  period  after  the  war,  Liberalism 
—  possibly  of  the  Keynes  type  —  car- 
ried the  student  body  with  it.  'Tested 
by  the  Union  votes,  measure  after 
measure,  motion  after  motion,  dealing 
with  the  Versailles  settlement  and 
similar  subjects,  were  carried  in  that 
Society  in  an  irresponsible  and  some- 
times nonpatriotic  fashion.'  Recently 
Conservatives  have  become  active. 
the  Living  Age  Co. 
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They  have  abandoned  their  older  exclu- 
sive policy,  and  are  endeavoring  to  or- 
ganize a  popular  association  among  the 
students,  with  even  lower  dues  than 
the  Labor  Party. 

A  NEW  WRANGEL  ADVENTURE? 

Theodor  Berkes,  the  veteran  rep- 
resentative of  Berliner  Tageblatt  in  the 
Balkans,  writing  from  Belgrade  the 
middle  of  April,  quotes  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  press  of  that  city  to 
the  effect  that  General  Wrangel,  who 
had  recently  been  given  a  long  audience 
by  King  Alexander,  had  assembled  in 
Yugoslavia  a  Russian  refugee  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  excellently  disci- 
plined and  equipped.  General  Schiati- 
lov,  Wrangel's  Chief  of  Staff,  told  local 
reporters  that  the  Russian  volunteer 
troops  were  now  ready  for  action,  and 
impatiently  awaited  orders  to  invade 
Russia. 

Simultaneous  reports  from  Sofia 
state  that  General  Kutpov  is  drilling  a 
Russian  volunteer  army  of  some  forty 
thousand  men  in  Bulgaria,  and  that 
this  army  forms  a  veritable  imperium 
in  imperio  in  that  country.  The  sol- 
diers are  requisitioning  food,  seizing 
grist  mills  by  force,  and  plundering  the 
peasants  of  their  cattle  and  grain.  At 
Lovitch  and  other  points,  Wrangel's 
courts-martial  have  condemned  several 
Russians  to  death  and  carried  out  the 
sentence  regardless  of  the  Bulgarian 
authorities,  when  the  only  offense  of 
the  men  executed  was  that  they  refused 
to  enlist  in  the  volunteer  army.  Pre- 
sumably the  reports  regarding  these 
troops  are  exaggerated,  or  at  least  the 
references  to  apparently  distinct  'ar- 
mies '  really  relate  to  the  same  organi- 
zation. The  meat  in  the  coconut  for 
Germany  is  the  understanding  alleged 
to  exist  between  Wrangel's  army  and 
certain  Monarchist  organizations  in 
Germany  itself. 


ANTICHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

The  Weekly  Review  of  the  Far  East  re- 
ports that  the  antichristian  movement 
in  China  is  growing  apace,  and  is  likely 
to  develop  into  a  general  agitation 
against  the  Europeans  and  iVmericans. 
The  movement  is  serious  enough  to 
have  caused  a  group  of  professors  at 
Peking  National  University,  who  are 
not  Christians,  to  issue  a  public  pro- 
test against  it,  insisting  upon  freedom 
of  belief.  Part  of  this  announcement 
reads:  *We  are  not  members  of  any 
church,  nor  do  we  support  any  particu- 
lar religion  or  show  our  sympathy  to- 
ward movements  against  any  religion. 
We  are,  however,  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  men  should  have  perfect  reli- 
gious freedom  without  interference  from 
anyone.' 

Such  an  agitation  is  rather  a  new 
thing  in  China,  and  in  the  present  case 
is  led  by  men  who  have  been  more  or 
less  accessible  to  Western  thought.  The 
head  of  the  movement  is  said  to  be  Dr. 
Tsai  Yuan-pei,  Chancellor  of  the  Pe- 
king National  University,  and  his  most 
prominent  coadjutors  are  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen's  secretary,  Wang  Chao-ming,  and 
Chen  Fu-siu,  a  Socialist  whose  writings 
have  been  banned  from  the  internation- 
al settlement  at  Shanghai,  and  who  is 
regarded  as  a  Bolshevik.  Dr.  Tsai's  ac- 
tion is  ascribed  to  his  infatuation  with 
Western  science.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is 
himself  a  Christian. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  April  to  or- 
ganize an  *A11  China  Anti-Religion 
Federation  to  Oppose  Christianity.' 
Some  of  the  rougher  elements  affiliated 
with  the  movement  are  said  to  have 
broken  up  Y.M.C.A.  meetings,  and 
the  new  organization  opposed  granting 
the  use  of  quarters  in  a  government  in- 
stitution for  the  Eleventh  Congress  of 
the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion. The  journal  from  which  we  have 
quoted  believes  the  best  weapon  to  com- 
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t  this  agitation  is  *to  ignore  it  en- 
tirely.' 

A  Chinese  Christian  attributes  the 
present  antichristian  propaganda  to 
the  following  causes:  *An  idea  that 
science  and  Christianity  are  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  suspicion  that  Christian 
missionaries  are  secret  spies  of  foreign 
Governments,  whose  purpose  is  to  dupe 
the  Chinese  people  in  order  to  extend 
alien  influence;  the  aggression  of  Chris- 
tian Governments  in  China  and  their 
failure  to  defend  China  from  Japanese 
aggression;  a  false  conception  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  especially  an  idea  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  love  and  brother- 
hood is  "not  so  far-reaching  as  was 
originally  understood";  a  notion  that 
foreign  missionaries  give  the  students 
entrusted  to  their  care  a  one-sided  edu- 
cation, and  keep  from  them  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge.' 

* 

SPANISH  NOTES 

During  the  period  of  social  unrest 
attending  and  following  the  war,  the 
constitutional  guaranties  which  con- 
ferred upon  Spaniards  free  right  of  pub- 
lic speaking  and  writing,  holding  meet- 
ings, and  otherwise  expressing  their 
opinion,  were  suspended.  These  have 
recently  been  restored,  though  at  the 
expense  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Rather  oddly,  the  Ministers  who 
resigned  in  protest  against  this  liberal 
measure  belong  to  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  the  new  Cabinet  now  consists  en- 
tirely of  Conservatives.  Another  result 
of  recent  political  change  is  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Government's  tariff  policy. 
Spain  was  threatened  with  commercial 
isolation  as  a  result  of  the  ultraprotec- 
tionist  policy  of  the  former  Cabinet. 
Reductions  exceeding  20  per  cent  in 
duties  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Cortes  upon  certain  imports  from 
countries  that  grant  reciprocal  con- 


cessions. The  manufacturers  of  Cata- 
lonia are  protesting  vigorously  against 
this  measure.  But  vintagers,  mine- 
owners,  and  representatives  of  other  in- 
terests are  ardent  defenders  of  the  new 
policy. 

The  new  Cabinet  proposes  to  with- 
draw a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  forces 
now  operating  in  Morocco,  after  con- 
solidating the  position  already  held. 
The  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  Moroc- 
co campaign  that  prevailed  in  Spain  six 
months  ago  has  been  decidedly  chilled 
by  recent  reverses,  and  by  the  heavy 
cost  in  money  and  human  life  that  must 
be  paid  for  what  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  worthless  conquest. 

The  tragic  death  of  Manuel  Granero, 
one  of  the  most  famous  bullfighters  of 
Spain,  who  was  killed  in  the  ring  at 
Madrid  on  May  7,  has  revived  the  agi- 
tation for  the  abolition  of  this  sport. 
Heraldo  de  Madrid  quotes  with  ap- 
proval from  a  pamphlet  circulated  by 
the  French  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Horses,  condemning  bullfights,  which 
are  still  popular  in  the  southern  part  of 
France.  The  same  journal  quotes  from 
Blasco  Ibanez :  — 

What  impresses  me  especially  is  the 
audience.  The  audience  at  a  bull  ring  gives 
free  rein  to  its  basest,  most  cruel,  and  fero- 
cious instincts;  does  so  with  a  mob  passion 
more  uncurbed  than  in  mutiny  or  war,  be- 
cause this  blood-lust  can  be  gratified  with- 
out personal  risk.  Men  of  alleged  culture 
and  high  social  rank  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
worst  ruffians  of  the  gutter  and,  protected 
by  a  solid  barrier  from  all  danger,  roar  like 
madmen  in  their  thirst  for  blood  and 
butchery.  .  .  .  The  cowardice  of  such  men, 
exciting  others  to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  is  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  most  odious  exhibi- 
tions in  the  world. 

Bullfights  are  condemned,  by  this 
journal,  as  *a  school  of  Bolshevism,' and 
it  adds:  'The  crimes  of  nations  are  al- 
ways paid  for  in  this  world,  and  history 
proves  that  the  gods  first  make  m.ad 
those  whom  they  would  destroy.' 
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FREE  SPEECH  AND  REACTION  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND 

Under  the  title, '  Machine-made  Pa- 
triotism,' the  Manchester  Guardian 
prints  a  letter  from  its  Wellington  cor- 
respondent, describing  prosecutions  in- 
stituted by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment against  persons  associated  with  the 
labor  movement,  for  the  expression  of 
views  freely  discussed  in  other  countries 
Svhere  the  danger  (of  revolution),  if 
there  was  any  at  all,  would  be  far 
greater  on  account  of  existing  economic 
evils  or  bitter  poHtical  differences.'  A 
year  ago  the  publisher  of  the  Maoriland 
Worker,  a  labor  journal,  was  charged 
with  sedition  for  printing  an  article  en- 
titled *The  Irish  Tragedy:  Scotland's 
Disgrace.'  The  Lower  Court  dismissed 
the  case  because  the  article  did  not 
constitute  sedition  against  New  Zea- 
land, though  the  judge  did  not  doubt 
its  seditious  intention  in  respect  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Higher  Court  re- 
versed this  judgment,  and  the  pubhsher 
was  heavily  fined.  The  same  unfortu- 
nate individual  was  tried  early  this  year 
on  a  charge  of  blasphemous  Hbel,  for 
printing  a  verse  from  Siegfried  Sassoon's 
*  Stand  To:  Good  Friday  Morning.' 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  with  a  rider  stating  that  such 
publications  should  be  discouraged. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
disciplining  of  radical  schoolteachers  in 
New  Zealand.  Some  time  ago  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
University  Senate,  reprimanded  a  minor 
member  of  the  faculty  for  expressing 
unorthodox  economic  opinions  in  a 
pamphlet.  A  lady  teacher,  fined  ten 
pounds  by  a  WelKngton  judge  for 
selKng  radical  literature  alleged  to  be 
seditious,  had  her  fine  paid  by  a  collec- 
tion taken  up  among  the  students  of 
Victoria  College,  of  WelKngton,  where 
she  was  taking  courses.  Thereupon  the 
Minister  of  Education  started  an  in- 


quiry into  the  teaching  at  the  College,  in 
order  to  discover  how  far  the  students' 
action  was  due  to  sympathy  with  the 
teacher's  views.  Ultimately  this  lady's 
certificate  was  cancelled  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  she  was  thus  excluded  from 
her  profession.  Other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  are  reported.  Commenting 
upon  this,  the  correspondent  says  that 
a  simple  observer  is  apt  to  wonder 

how  a  hundred  thousand  men  went  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  war  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  never  came  back  —  how  men 
could  lay  down  their  lives  who  never  had 
the  benefits  of  a  training  in  the  new  patriotic 
system.  But  then,  politicians  will  never 
realize  that  some  things  grow  best  of  their 
own  sweet  will  in  natural  soil  under  natural 
conditions. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  COLORED  RACES 

We  print  the  following  editorial  note 
from  the  Servant  of  India,  a  pro-Gandhi 
paper,  although  it  repeats  facts  and 
opinions  but  recently  described  in  our 
columns,  because  it  expresses  an  atti- 
tude of  conscious  color-brotherhood 
widely  held  in  Asia :  — 

Unfortunately  the  fact  that  France  is 
'color-blind'  does  not  mean  that  France  is 
superior  in  her  relationship  to  the  colored 
races :  it  only  means  that  these  relationships 
are  bad  in  a  different  manner  from  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  countries.  A  Negro  deputy  in 
the  French  Chamber,  M.  Rene  Boisneuf  of 
Guadeloupe,  averred  that  the  French  Afri- 
can possessions  had  been  decimated  since 
the  French  regime,  and  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  defenseless  natives  by  French 
concession  companies  was  such  that  the 
mortality  rates  had  increased  tenfold  and 
that  whole  populations  had  fled  to  neighbor- 
ing colonies  to  escape  forced  labor  under 
these  concessionaires.  Of  the  French  Congo, 
and  of  French  Colonial  policy  in  general,  M. 
Boisneuf  can  say  that  everywhere  he  sees 
'budgets  collapsing  under  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment personnel,  and  nothing  being  done 
to  further  social  or  economic  progress  of  the 
natives.' 
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The  melancholy  truth  is  that  France 
cares  for  nothing  but  for  France  —  Black 
1  Frenchmen  in  France  she  will  no  doubt 
treat  as  she  does  White  Frenchmen;  but  of 
any  understanding  for  alien  cultures,  of 
any  desire  to  help  the  defenseless  abroad,  to 
uplift  the  underdeveloped  in  her  charge, 
there  is  no  trace.  The  Colonies,  the  millions 
of  dumb  Negroes,  Anamites,  and  the  rest, 
only  exist  for  the  benefit  of  France;  these 
hopelessly  exploited  drudges  are  apparently 
never  deemed  to  be  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  only  a  means  for  the  enrichment  and 
dominance  of  France.  If  Black  men  will 
help  in  that,  they  are  welcomed  and  offered 
freely  the  gayeties  of  la  ville  lumiere.  We 
don't  envy  them  —  not  even  with  all  our 
color  bars  of  Anglo-Saxondom. 

FOREIGN  COTTON-FIELDS 

If  the  settlement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  were  to  give  the 
latter  country  effective  control  of  the 
Sudan,  we  might  expect  the  *  Pashas,' 
or  the  Egyptian  squirarchy  which  is 
likely  to  control  the  new  government, 
to  oppose  extending  irrigation  in  the 
arid  regions  tributary  to  the  Upper 
Nile,  lest  this  interfere  with  the  water 
supply  of  their  own  estates  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  and  in  the 
Delta.  However,  that  possibility  seems 
to  have  been  cared  for,  though  at  the 
expense  of  lively  Egyptian  protest;  for 
Lloyd  George  has  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Lord  Allenby  has  stated 
more  explicitly  in  an  address  at  Khar- 
tum, that  Great  Britain  regards  the 
Sudan  as  a  country  distinct  from  Egypt, 
with  a  nationality  of  its  own,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  progress  along  its 
own  lines  of  development.  At  the  same 
time  funds  are  being  sought  in  London 
for  completing  the  extensive  irrigation 
projects  along  the  Upper  Nile  now  in 
course  of  construction.  This  all  falls  in 
with  British  plans  to  erect  a  new  cotton- 
empire  in  the  Sudan. 

Meanwhile  France  is  endeavoring  to 


make  her  African  colonies  a  source  of 
cotton  supply.  Some  five  hundred 
acres  were  planted  experimentally  in 
the  French  Congo  last  year,  and  each 
village  in  a  district  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose was  required  to  sow  a  field.  An 
experiment  farm  for  training  natives  to 
raise  cotton  by  modern  methods  has 
been  established.  A  few  bales  of  cotton 
grown  in  French  Sudan  have  reached 
manufacturers  the  present  year. 

In  Brazil,  also,  increased  interest  is 
shown  in  cotton-growing.  This  is  part- 
ly on  the  strength  of  rumors  that  the 
boll  weevil  promises  to  lessen  perma- 
nently our  own  cotton  crop.  Brazil  has 
a  larger  area  capable  of  growing  cotton 
of  high  quality  than  we  have,  but  it 
produces  at  present  only  six  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  bales  per  an- 
num, as  compared  with  maximum  crops 
of  twelve  to  sixteen  million  bales  in  the 
United  States.  Nearly  all  the  Brazilian 
crop  is  retained  for  home  consumption, 
only  one  hundred  thousand  bales  being 
available  for  export. 

WAGES  AND  PRICES  IN  GERMANY 

Doctor  Kuczynski,  a  leading  au- 
thority upon  prices  and  food  statistics  in 
Germany,  shows  in  a  recent  report  that 
the  minimum  cost  of  supporting  a  fam- 
ily of  four  persons  in  Berlin  rose  from 
28.80  marks,  in  1914,  to  281  marks  in 
April  1921,  and  915  marks  in  April 
1922.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  living 
increased  tenfold  during  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1921,  and  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  in  addi- 
tion during  the  past  twelve  months.  In 
Vienna,  according  to  the  municipal 
statistics  office,  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
family  of  four  persons  rose  from  72,764 
crowns  in  March  to  80,428  crowns  the 
following  month.  Incredible  as  these 
figures  seem,  they  are  confimied  by 
abundant  statistics  from  other  sources. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Nation  and 
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the  Athenceumy  who  has  just  returned 
from  Germany,  reports  as  a  result  of 
his  inquiries  in  that  country  that  wages 
range  from  800  marks  a  month  for  un- 
skilled laborers  to  1800  marks  for  skilled 
artisans,  and  comments  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  these  figures 
represent  barely  three  shillings  to  seven 
shillings  a  week  in  English  money. 
Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  mark  inside  of 
Germany  is  three  or  four  times  as  great 
as  abroad,  these  are  equivalent  to  from 
twelve  shillings  to  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings in  Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  wages  here  reported  were 
probably  accommodated  to  a  period 
when  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  was 
much  less  than  500  marks  a  week,  —  as 
it  was  up  to  the  first  of  January  last,  — 
these  figures  call  our  attention  vividly 
to  two  conditions:  normal  wages  in 
Germany  must  be  readjusted  constant- 
ly and  radically  to  keep  them  above  the 
starvation  level;  and  competition  in 
neutral  and  foreign  markets  between 
the  products  of  German  labor  and  those 
of  other  countries  is  conditioned  by  cost 
factors  that  violate  all  the  rules  of 
ordinary  business  experience. 

MINOR  NOTES 

Japanese  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
declined  in  January  from  over  forty- 
five  million  yards  to  less  than  thirty- 
nine  million  yards;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  volume  of  cotton  yarn 
exported  is  increasing,  on  account  of 
heavier  taking  from  China  and  partic- 
ularly from  India.  Possibly  the  agita- 
tion against  British  manufactures  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  home  weav- 
ing account  in  part  for  the  larger  pur- 
chases of  that  country. 

Advertisements  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear again  in  the  Russian  newspapers. 
Isvestiya,  the  Bolshevist  official  organ. 


contains  among  other  items  of  this 
character  the  following:  — 

Hotel  Spartacus,  Petrograd,  18  Gogol 
Street:  100  rooms,  with  modern  comforts, 
electricity,  baths,  garage,  first-class  res- 
taurant, daily  concerts  under  the  direction 
of  Manassevitch,  professor  at  the  Conserv- 
atory. ^ 

Another  advertisement  reads :  — 

Reward:  Five  million  rubles  for  the 
recovery  of  my  kitten,  lost  on  February  2. 
Color  brownish  gray.  Answers  to  the  name 
Mitrochlce.  No.  3  Resnitzka  Street,  Apart- 
ment 11. 

Every  day  there  is  an  average  of 
twenty  advertisements  of  passports  and 
other  identification  documents  lost  or 
stolen.  'Losing'  such  important  docu- 
ments seems  to  have  become  quite  a 
habit.  One  wonders  what  it  means. 
Then  there  is  a  large  advertisement  of 
a  wonderful  toilet  soap  called  the  'Roy- 
al.' For  a  Communist  regime  this  is 
rather  a  daring  departure.  Another 
manufacturer  of  a 'splendid  face  cream' 
has  the  impudence  to  put  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  at  the  top  of  it. 
Evidently  he  thinks  he  can  ensure  a 
quick  sale  through  such  'patronage.' 
He  also  mentions  the  fact,  most  in- 
teresting to  Communist  ladies,  that  in 
the  olden  days  he  was  awarded  the 
Emperor's  medal  at  an  exhibition. 

There  are  many  thieves  in  Moscow. 
Here  is  the  Moscow  Water  Board 
plaintively  letting  the  public  know  that 
eight  typewriters  have  been  stolen  in 
one  night  from  its  offices.  It  lays  stress 
on  the  'in  one  night.'  Evidently  when 
it  is  only  one  typewriter  at  a  time  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  such  a  thing 
happening.  The  syndicate  of  the  Soviet 
press  lets  the  pubhc  know  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  that  the  bloodthirsty 
capitalist  trust  ruling  the  printing  of- 
fices has  decided  to  raise  its  tariff.  Such 
a  thing  is  intolerable  in  a  Communist 
State. 


STAVROGIN'S  CONFESSION.  I 


BY  FEODOR  DOSTOEVSKII 


[These  recently  discovered  unpublished  portions  of  Dostoevskiis  novel.  The  Demons,  pub- 
lished in  English  under  the  title.  The  Possessed,  have  just  appeared  in  a  German  translation 
by  Wolf  von  Mickwitz,  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  They  are  introduced  by  a  note  which 
says  that  *  the  author  did  not  permit  their  publication  during  his  lifetime  because  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  chief  procurator  of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod.  The  manuscript  was  found  with  others 
in  a  chest  recently  opened.  Some  introductory  passages  are  republished  here  in  a  new  trans- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  giving  continuity  to  the  narrative.  In  Stavrogin,  Dostoevskii  pictures 
that  type  of  Russian  nobleman  who,  after  a  short  military  career,  passes  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  demoralizing  idleness.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  poet  used  this  character  for  an  unsparing 
portrait  of  himself,  in  delineating  which  he  employed  the  marvelous  skill  in  psychological 
miniature  portraiture  with  which  he  bares  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  soul.'  Pre- 
sumably the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  account  of  this  manuscript  is  correct.  Readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  recalling,  however,  that  in  a  letter  dated  August  17  (29),  1870,  to  his  niece,  Sofia 
Alexandrovna,  Dostoevskii  wrote  from  Dresden,  while  engaged  upon  this  novel:  *  I  struck 
out  all  that  I  had  written  up  to  that  time  {about  fifteen  sheets  in  all)  and  began  again  at  the 
front  page' ;  and  in  a  later  letter  from  the  same  city,  dated  October  9  (25),  1870,  to  Nikolaievich 
Strachov,  he  says:  '  The  original  hero  (a  most  interesting  figure  but  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
hero)  fell  into  the  background.'  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  recasting  the  whole  story.  This  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  fragment  here  printed  is  part  of  an  earlier  draft.] 


From  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  16,  20 
(Radical-Liberal  Pro-Rathenau  Daily) 


That  night  Nikolai  Vsevolodovich 
Stavrogin)  did  not  sleep.  He  sat  up  the 
/hole  night  upon  a  divan.  He  would 
tare  fixedly  for  long  intervals  at  a 
'oint  in  the  corner  near  the  commode. 
Jl  night  long  his  lamp  was  lighted. 
Lbout  seven  in  the  morning  he  fell 
sleep,  sitting  up;  and  when  promptly 
t  half-past  nine  Alexei  Yegorovich 
ntered  with  the  morning  coffee,  as  was 
lis  invariable  custom,  and  awoke  his 
laster,  the  latter  opened  his  eyes,  un- 
pleasantly surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
lept  so  long  and  that  it  was  already 
ite.  He  drank  the  coffee  quickly, 
ressed  hurriedly,  and  hastened  out. 
le  did  not  answer  Alexei  Yegorovich's 
imid  inquiry  whether  he  had  any  in- 
tructions  to  give.  On  the  street  he 
xed  his  gaze  upon  the  ground  and 
talked  rapidly  in  deep  abstraction. 
Vhen  he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment, 


he  seemed  to  be  wrestling  with  vague 
but  violently  disturbing  thoughts. 

Not  far  from  the  house  he  came  upon 
a  procession  of  peasants,  numbering 
some  fifty  men,  at  a  street  crossing. 
They  marched  along  quietly,  in  almost 
utter  silence,  in  their  prescribed  forma- 
tion. At  a  little  shop  where  he  waited 
a  moment  for  them  to  pass,  someone 
said  they  were  the  *  LehpiguHnskischen ' 
laborers.  He  barely  glanced  at  them. 

Finally,  about  half-past  ten,  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Cloister  of  the 
Yefimsche  Virgin,  near  the  river  at  the 
border  of  the  town.  Here  at  last  the 
memory  of  an  agitating  and  dreadful 
experience  seemed  to  dawn  clearly 
upon  him.  He  stopped  short,  felt  hast- 
ily in  his  side  pocket,  and  smiled.  In 
the  courtyard  he  asked  the  first  cloister 
servant  he  met  to  direct  him  to  Bishop 
Tichon,  who  was  residing  there  in  re- 
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treat.  The  cloister  servant  bowed,  and 
immediately  guided  him  toward  his 
destination.  Near  a  little  doorway  at 
the  end  of  the  long,  two-story  building 
a  corpulent  gray-haired  monk  met 
them,  who  hastily  and  with  protesting 
courtesy  relieved  him  of  his  guide. 

The  monk  led  him  through  a  long, 
narrow  passage,  bowing  repeatedly,  al- 
though he  was  so  fat  that  he  could  not 
make  a  real  obeisance  and  could  only 
bob  his  head  back  and  forth  on  his 
shoulders.  He  also  kept  asking  Stavro- 
gin  to  follow  him,  although  the  latter 
needed  no  such  urging.  The  monk 
asked  a  few  unimportant  questions,  and 
told  him  about  the  Abbot.  Receiving 
no  reply,  his  demeanor  became  more 
and  more  respectful.  Stavrogin  ob- 
served that  people  knew  him  here,  al- 
though as  fai  as  he  could  recall  this  was 
his  first  visit  since  childhood. 

When  they  reached  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  the  monk  started  to 
open  it  with  a  respectful  gesture.  He 
paused  a  moment  to  ask  a  passing  serv- 
ant if  they  might  enter;  but  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  threw  the  door 
wide  open,  and  with  as  profound  an 
obeisance  as  he  was  capable  of,  bade 
the  *  noble  visitor'  enter.  After  receiv- 
ing his  tip,  he  vanished  like  a  flash. 

Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  entered  a 
small  room,  and  stood  confronting,  in 
the  doorway  of  a  little  chamber  oppo- 
site, a  tall,  lean  man  about  fifty-five 
years  old.  The  latter  wore  a  simple 
dressing-gown  and  looked  ill.  A  vague 
smile  and  a  peculiar  expression  of  shy- 
ness hovered  over  his  countenance. 
This  was  the  Bishop  Tichon,  of  whom 
Stavrogin  had  first  learned  from  Scha- 
tov,  and  whom  he  had  occasionally 
heard  other  people  mention. 

Reports  concerning  him  were  con- 
tradictory and  confusing,  but  upon  one 
point  all  were  agreed:  both  Tichon's 
disciples  and  his  enemies  avoided  dis- 
cussing him.  His  enemies  would  not 


speak  of  him  because  they  despised 
him;  and  his  disciples,  even  the  most 
convinced,  seemed  loath  to  speak  of 
him  from  a  certain  diffidence,  as  if  they 
wished  to  conceal  something,  either  a 
weakness  or  a  defect.  Nikolai  Vsevolo- 
dovich had  ascertained  that  the  Bishop 
had  been  living  at  the  cloister  for  six 
years,  and  that  both  humble  people  and 
persons  of  high  rank  frequently  vished 
him.  In  fact,  Tichon  had  ardent  dis- 
ciples even  in  Saint  Petersburg,  es- 
pecially among  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  worthy,  pious,  venerable  man 
of  his  acquaintance  told  him:  'This 
Tichon  is  half  crazy,  and  unquestion- 
ably drinks  heavily.'  Let  it  be  observed 
here  that  the  latter  rumor  was  utterly 
false.  The  Bishop's  infirmity  consisted 
of  a  long-standing  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  legs,  and  an  occasional  nervous 
trembling. 

Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  further  ob- 
served that  the  Bishop  had  not*  man- 
aged to  inspire  much  respect  and 
reverence  among  the  inmates  of  the 
cloister  during  his  residence  there. 
This  seemed  due  to  certain  weaknesses 
of  character  or  to  his  'inexcusable 
absent-mindedness,  not  befitting  a  per- 
son of  his  high  rank.' 

Current  gossip  said  that  the  Abbot, 
who  was  rather  strict  and  rough  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  duties,  although  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  was 
unfriendly  to  the  Bishop  and  accused 
him  privately,  though  never  in  public, 
of  being  too  easy-going  in  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  and  almost  a  heretic. 
Moreover,  the  cloister  brothers  treated 
the  invalid  dignitary  very  familiarly,  if 
not  with  open  disrespect.  Likewise,  the 
two  rooms  that  formed  Bishop  Tichon's 
cell  were  oddly  furnished.  In  addition 
to  the  old  oak  furniture  with  its  shabby 
leather  upholstery,  there  were  a  few 
articles  of  great  value:  a  beautifully 
constructed  writing-table,  a  wonder- 
fully carved  bookcase,  and  smaller 
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tables  and  cases  that  were  obviously 
gifts.  Ordinary  bast  mats  lay  side  by 
side  with  costly  Bokhara  rugs.  On  the 
walls  were  several  drawings  and  etch- 
ings, representing  both  secular  and 
sacred  subjects.  In  one  corner  stood  a 
large  shrine,  containing  holy  pictures 
that  shimmered  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  a  very  ancient  reliquary.  The 
Bishop's  library  was  said  to  be  too 
diversified,  and  to  contain  many  un- 
suitable works.  For  instance,  'play- 
writings,  romances,  and  perhaps  still 
worse'  were  found  side  by  side  with 
writings  of  the  saints  and  Holy  Fathers. 

After  their  first  greetings,  which  for 
some  obscure  reason  were  notably  stiff* 
on  both  sides,  Tichon  hurriedly  con- 
ducted his  guest  to  his  study,  and  made 
him  sit  down  upon  the  divan  beside  the 
table.  He  seated  himself  in  a  rattan 
chair.  Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  most  re- 
markably lost  his  composure.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  were  summoning  all  his 
strength  to  do  something  unusual  and 
almost  impossible,  but  imperative  and 
unavoidable.  He  gazed  around  the 
room  for  a  moment,  though  obviously 
he  did  not  see  a  single  thing  he  looked 
at,  and  then  fell  into  a  reverie,  as  if 
forgetting  where  he  was. 

The  deep  silence  roused  him,  and  he 
suddenly  observed  that  Tichon  had 
cast  down  his  eyes,  with  what  seemed  a 
quite  irrelevant  smile.  For  an  instant 
this  irritated  and  repelled  him,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  an  impulse  to  get  up 
and  leave.  He  fancied  for  a  moment 
that  Tichon  was  simply  drunk.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  Bishop  raised  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  him  steadily  with  a 
glance  so  firm  and  thoughtful,  and  an 
expression  so  unexpected  and  puzzling, 
that  Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  involun- 
tarily started  back.  Thereupon  his 
opinion  suddenly  veered  about:  he 
imagined  that  Tichon  already  knew 
why  he  had  come ;  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed beforehand  (although  no  one  in 


the  world  could  know) ;  and  that  he  had 
not  spoken  first  in  order  to  spare  him 
and  to  avoid  humiliating  him.  So  he 
suddenly  blurted  out:  — 

'Do  you  know  me?  Have  I  intro- 
duced myself  or  not?  Excuse  me,  I  am 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  —  ' 

*You  have  not  introduced  yourself, 
but  some  four  years  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  in  the  clois- 
ter —  by  mere  chance.*  Tichon  spoke 
slowly  and  calmly  with  a  soft  voice; 
his  pronunciation  was  indistinct. 

'  I  did  not  visit  your  cloister  four  years 
ago,'  Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  contra- 
dicted, with  unnecessary  rudeness.  *I 
was  never  here  except  when  a  little 
child,  before  you  were  here.' 

'Perhaps  you  have  forgotten,'  re- 
marked Tichon  courteously. 

*No,  I  have  not  forgotten;  it  would 
be  ridiculous  if  I  could  not  remember 
things  like  that,'  Stavrogin  insisted 
bluntly.  'You  are  mistaken  if  you 
imagine  you  ever  saw  me  before.' 

Tichon  was  silent.  Nikolai  Vsevolo- 
dovich now  noted  an  involuntary 
twitching  upon  the  Bishop's  counte- 
nance, a  symptom  of  his  nervous  ail- 
ment, and  remarked:  *I  observe  that 
you  are  not  well  to-day;  I  think  I  had 
better  leave.'  Saying  this,  he  stood  up. 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  in  great  pain  since 
yesterday,  and  have  not  slept  much.' 

He  suddenly  stopped.  His  guest  was 
again  wrapped  in  a  deep  reverie,  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  explain.  The 
silence  lasted  a  couple  of  minutes;  then 
Stavrogin  asked  excitedly  and  with  sus- 
picion :  '  Have  you  been  watching  me  ? ' 

*I  have  observed  you.  You  remind 
me  of  your  mother.  Although  there  is 
no  outward  likeness,  you  are  very 
much  like  her  in  temperament  and 
disposition.' 

Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  was  again 
conscious  of  an  intense  and  unreasoning 
feeling  of  irritation,  for  which  he  could 
not  account.  '  There  is  no  similarity  — 
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above  all,  none  in  mind  and  tempera- 
ment —  not  the  slightest.    You  say 
that  —  out  of  pity  for  my  situation. 
So?  Does  my  mother  visit  you?* 
*Yes,  she  comes.' 

*I  did  n't  know  that.  I  never  heard 
her  speak  of  you.  Often?' 

*  Nearly  every  month;  occasionally 
more  frequently.' 

*I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  it.'  This 
information  for  some  reason  excited 
him.  He  added  impulsively:  'Natu- 
rally she  has  told  you  I  am  mad.' 

*No,  not  exactly  that;  but  I  have 
heard  others  say  so.' 

'You  must  surely  have  a  splendid 
memory  to  keep  such  trifles  in  mind. 
And  have  they  told  you  about  the  box 
on  the  ear?' 

'Yes,  something.' 

'You  mean,  all  about  it?  You  must 
have  lots  of  time  to  listen  to  such 
things.  And  the  duel,  too?' 

'Yes,  about  the  duel,  too.' 

'You  surely  don't  need  newspapers 
here.  Has  Schatov  been  coaching  you 
for  my  visit?' 

'No.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Schatov,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
long  time.' 

'  H-m !  What  map  is  that  ?  Bah !  A  map 
of  the  war.  What  do  you  use  that  for? ' 

'I  follow  this  history  on  the  map.  A 
most  interesting  account.' 

'Yes,  the  description  is  not  a  bad 
one.  However,  it 's  rather  odd  reading 
for  you.' 

He  drew  the  book  toward  him  and 
glanced  at  it  hastily.  It  was  a  brilliant 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the 
war,  not  technical,  but  of  considerable 
literary  merit.  He  turned  the  book 
over  once  or  twice  and  then  impatiently 
threw  it  down. 

' I  don't  really  know  why  I  have  come 
here.'  He  spoke  with  a  sort  of  resent- 
ment, and  looked  Tichon  straight  in  the 
eyes  as  if  he  expected  him  to  answer. 

'You,  also,  seem  to  be  unwell.* 


'Yes,  possibly.' 

Thereupon  he  suddenly  related,  in 
short  disconnected  words,  so  that  much 
was  hardly  intelligible,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  hallucinations,  especially 
at  night:  he  could  see  or  feel  close  to 
him  an  evil  being,  a  shrewd  and  mock- 
ing entity.  'It  takes  different  forms, 
has  many  faces,  but  is  always  the  same; 
and  I  become  furious  with  it.' 

His  statements  were  wild  and  con- 
fused, and  seemed  really  those  of  a 
madman;  but  they  were  made  with  re- 
markable frankness,  with  a  candor  and 
sincerity  so  unlike  himself  that  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed  his 
personality.  He  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  terror  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  experiences.  But  this  mood  lasted 
only  a  moment,  and  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  it  came.  Abruptly  recalling 
himself,  he  said  hastily  and  angrily:  'It 
is  naturally  all  nonsense.  I  must  con- 
sult a  physician.' 

Tichon  agreed:  'Yes,  you  must  con- 
sult one.' 

'You  speak  with  confidence.  Have 
you  ever  met  anyone  like  myself?  Any- 
one who  had  such  hallucinations?' 

'Yes;  but  very  seldom.  I  remember 
only  one  such  instance  in  my  life  — 
an  army  officer,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  an  irreplaceable  companion.  I 
know  of  another,  but  only  by  hearsay. 
Both  of  them  went  abroad  to  recover. 
Have  you  suffered  from  this  long?' 

'About  a  year;  but  it 's  absurd.  I  '11 
go  to  a  physician.  It  is  pure  imbecihty, 
frightful  imbecility.  I  myself  am  the 
thing  in  all  its  forms,  just  I,  and  noth- 
ing else.  When  I  put  it  this  way,  you 
may  think  that  I  still  have  some 
doubts,  and  am  not  convinced  that  it  is 
myself,  and  not  the  Devil.' 

Tichon  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'And  —  you  actually  see  him?'  he 
asked,  and  thereby  seemed  to  deny  the 
unreality  and  the  morbid  character  of 
the  vision.  'Do  you  really  see  a  form?' 
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'It  is  remarkable  how  you  keep  in- 
sisting on  that,  when  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  see  it.'  Stravrogin  be- 
came more  excited  with  each  word. 
*  Naturally  I  see  it;  I  see  it  just  as  I  see 
things  here  —  but  sometimes  I  see  it 
and  don't  believe  that  I  see  it,  although 
I  really  see  it  —  and  sometimes  I  do  not 
know  which  is  real,  I  or  it.  It  's  all 
madness.  Can't  you  understand,  then, 
that  it  really  is  the  Devil?'  he  added 
abruptly,  suddenly  turning  sarcastic. 
*That  would  go  better  with  your  pro- 
fession.' 

'Illness  is  the  more  likely  explana- 
tion, although  — ' 
'Although  what?' 

'Beyond  question  there  is  a  Devil, 
but  our  conceptions  of  him  can  be  very 
different.' 

'  Ah,  that 's  why  you  keep  looking  at 
the  floor,'  interrupted  Stavrogin,  with 
irritating  mockery;  'because  you  are 
ashamed  for  me.  You  think  I  honestly 
believe  in  the  Devil,  but  that  under  the 
pretext  of  not  believing  in  him  I  try  to 
draw  you  out  by  cunning  questions.  Is 
there  really  a  Devil  or  not?' 

Tichon  smiled  vaguely. 

'Understand,  then,  that  I  am  not 
ashamed;  and  to  pay  you  for  your  dis- 
courtesy, I  say  to  you  openly  and  in  all 
seriousness  that  I  believe  in  the  Devil 
—  that  I  believe  in  a  personal  Biblical 
Devil,  not  in  an  allegory.  I  do  not  need 
to  have  anyone  prove  it.  There  you 
have  the  whole  story!'  He  laughed 
nervously  and  unnaturally. 

Tichon  looked  at  him  with  interest, 
and  his  glance  combined  timidness  and 
tenderness. 

'Do  you  believe  in  God?'  continued 
Stavrogin. 

'Yes,  I  believe  in  God!' 

'It  is  written:  "Have  faith,  and  that 
faith  will  remove  mountains."  Pardon 
my  crazy  notion,  but  I  am  curious  to 
know:  can  you  remove  mountains  or 
can't  you?' 


'If  God  commands  it,  I  can  do  so,' 
said  Tichon,  in  a  slow  and  hesitating 
voice;  and  again  his  eyes  sought  the 
ground. 

'But  that  would  be  the  same  as  if 
God  Himself  did  it.  Now  you,  yourself, 
can  you  remove  mountains  by  virtue  of 
your  faith  in  God?' 

'  Perhaps  I  could  not  quite  do  that.' 

'Perhaps?  Now  that  's  not  bad. 
However,  you  still  doubt,  then?' 

'Because  my  faith  is  not  perfect,  I 
doubt.' 

'So  even  your  faith  is  not  perfect?' 

'Yes  —  perhaps  my  faith  is  not  per- 
fect,' replied  Tichon. 

'  No ;  I  would  never  have  believed  it 
to  look  at  you!'  Stavrogin  suddenly 
began  to  stare  at  the  Bishop  with  a 
genuine  amazement  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  sarcastic  manner  of 
his  previous  questions. 

'Well,  then,  at  least  you  believe  in 
removing  mountains,  albeit  only  with 
God's  help;  and  that  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
good  deal.  At  least  you  have  the  will  to 
believe,  and  you  think  of  mountains  as 
literally  mountains.  That  's  a  good 
principle  to  follow.  I  have  observed 
that  our  higher  clergy  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  Lutherism  —  Of  course  you 
are  a  Christian?' 

Stavrogin  spoke  quickly;  his  words 
fairly  ran  together.  His  mood  was  half 
serious,  half  morbid. 

'Of  thy  cross,  O  Lord,  will  I  be  not 
ashamed!'  Tichon  bowed  his  head  still 
lower,  as  he  repeated  these  words  in  a 
passionate  whisper. 

'  Can  a  man  believe  in  the  Devil,  if  he 
does  not  believe  in  God?'  asked  Stav- 
rogin sarcastically. 

'Oh,  that  is  quite  possible';  and 
Tichon  looked  up  and  smiled. 

'I  am  sure  you  would  consider  such 
faith  better  than  no  faith  whatever.' 
Stavrogin  laughed. 

'Quite  the  contrary.  Outright  athe- 
ism is  better  than  worldly  indifference,' 
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replied  Tichon,  with  obvious  sincerity 
and  relief. 

*  Oho !  So  there 's  where  you  stand ! ' 

*  An  atheist  stands  on  the  last  step  be- 
fore reaching  perfect  faith,  whether  he 
ever  attains  the  latter  or  not.  Indif- 
ference, however,  cannot  conceive  of 
faith,  but  merely  of  a  miserable  terror 
of  the  Unknown — and  that  only  rarely, 
when  the  person  is  specially  sensitive.' 

*H-m!  Have  you  read  the  Book  of 
Revelation?' 
*Yes.' 

*Do  you  remember:  "And  unto  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans 
write  — 

'Yes,  I  know.' 

*  Where  is  the  book?'  Stavrogin 
suddenly  became  excited  and  impatient 
again,  and  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  the 
table.  *I  'd  like  to  read  you  —  Have 
you  a  translation?' 

*I  know  the  passage,'  said  Tichon. 
'Do  you  know  it  by  heart?  Let  's 
hear  it.' 

Stavrogin  quickly  drooped  his  eyes 
to  the  floor,  bent  forward  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  waited  im- 
patiently. Tichon  knew  the  passage  by 
heart,  word  for  word :  — 

'And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans  write;  These  things 
saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true 
witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God ;  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert 
cold  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Be- 
cause thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  in- 
creased with  goods,  and  have  need  of 
nothing;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked  — ' 

'  Enough ! '  interrupted  Stavrogin . 
*Do  you  know,  I  love  you  very  much.' 

'And  I  you,'  replied  Tichon,  half 
aloud. 

Sta^TOgin  was  silent,  and  suddenly 


fell  into  a  deep  reverie  again.  It  was 
the  third  time  that  this  had  occurred. 
In  fact  his  remark,  *I  love  you,'  to  ^ 
Tichon,  if  not  an  involuntary  ejacula- 
tion was,  to  say  the  least,  something  he 
himself  had  not  expected.  More  than  a  ^ 
minute  passed  thus. 

'Do  not  be  angry,'  whispered  Tichon, 
and  laid  his  finger  timidly  on  his  visi- 
tor's elbow. 

Stavrogin  started,  and  scowled  with 
irritation.  'How  did  you  know  I  was 
angry?'  he  asked  quickly. 

Tichon  was  about  to  speak,  but  his 
caller  interrupted  him  suddenly  with 
inexplicable  excitement. 

'Why  did  you  imagine  that  I  was 
angry?  Yes,  I  was  angry,  you  were 
right ;  and  angry  because  I  said  to  you 
"I  love  you."  You  are  right;  but  you 
are  a  brutal  cynic  —  you  have  a  low 
idea  of  human  nature.  You  would 
never  have  suspected  anger  if  it  had 
been  somebody  else  and  not  I.  But  it  is 
not  somebody  else  —  just  myself.  In 
spite  of  everything,  you  are  eccentric 
and  a  fool.' 

His  excitement  grew  and  his  lan- 
guage becamiC  increasingly  unrestrained . 
'Listen,  I  don't  love  spies  and  psy- 
chologists —  anyway,  those  that  try 
to  peek  into  my  inner  mind.  I  need 
nothing  for  my  soul;  I  can  take  care 
of  myself.  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of 
you?'  His  voice  rose  higher  and  he 
threw  back  his  head  with  a  challenging 
air.  'You  naturally  assume  that  I 
have  come  to  you  to  reveal  some  fearful 
secret.  You  are  waiting  for  it  with  all 
the  petty  curiosity  of  your  nature. 
Now  understand  that  I  will  tell  you 
nothing,  no  secret,  and  that  I  can  get 
along  without  you.' 

Tichon  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
face,  and  said:  'Are  you  frightened  be- 
cause the  angel  would  have  you  cold  or 
hot,  and  not  lukewarm?  You  do  not 
wish  to  be  lukewarm.  I  feel  that  an 
extraordinary,   perhaps   terrible,  re- 
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solve  is  enslaving  you.  I  beg  you,  do 
not  torture  yourself.' 

'  You  surely  know  that  I  came  to  you 
for  a  definite  purpose.' 

*I  —  suspect  it,'  whispered  Tichon, 
and  cast  down  his  eyes. 

Nikolai  Vsevolodovich  turned  pale, 
and  his  hands  began  to  tremble.  For 
several  minutes  he  stared  fixedly  at 
nothing  and  was  silent,  as  if  struggling 
to  make  a  decision.  Finally  he  drew 
from  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat  a  few 
printed  sheets  of  note  paper  and  laid 
them  on  the  table. 

*Here,'  he  said,  with  a  choking  voice, 
*  these  sheets  must  be  circulated.  If 
only  one  man  reads  them,  you  under- 


stand, I  will  conceal  nothing  there- 
after; every  man  can  read  them.  That 
is  what  I  have  decided.  I  do  not  need 
your  service;  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
But  read  them.  Don't  say  anything 
while  you  are  reading  them.  Tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say  afterward.' 

'Shall  I  read?'  asked  Tichon  ir- 
resolutely. 

*Read  them;  I  permit  it.' 

*No,  I  cannot  do  so  without  my 
glasses;  the  type  is  small  and  foreign.' 

*Here  are  your  glasses.'  Stavrogin 
handed  them  to  him  from  the  table  and 
leaned  back  on  the  divan.  Tichon  did 
not  look  up,  but  buried  himself  in  the 
papers. 
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[Reni  Marchand,  a  former  French  oficer  and  a  Bolshevik,  an  account  of  whose  career  appeared 
in  the  Living  Age  of  July  3,  1920,  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  diplomatic  archives  of 
the  old  Russian  Foreign  Office,  the  results  of  which  he  is  publishing  in  Paris  under  the  title, 
A  Black  Book.  We  print  below  extracts  from  the  first  volume  of  these  documents,  coming  down 
to  1912,  and  the  author  s  comments  upon  them,  from  a  series  of  articles  in  Humanite,  the  Paris 
Communist  organ.  These  dispatches  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  pre-ioar  politics  in 
France,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Tsars  diplomats.] 


From  HumanitS,  March  26,  27,  April  5,  6,  9,  12 
(Official  Socialist  Daily) 


In  studying  the  question  who  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  war,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  activities  of  M. 
Poincare,  after  he  became  Premier,  in 
January  1912,  and  President  of  the 
Republic,  in  February  1913.  But  such 
a  study  will  take  us  still  farther  back; 
for  the  years  that  preceded  M.  Poin- 
care's  elevation  to  power  illustrate 
strikingly  the  errors  and  evils  that 
culminated  in  his  presidency. 


Studied  in  the  unsparing  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  secret  diplo- 
matic documents  in  the  Russian  ar- 
chives, the  authors  of  which  were 
certainly  in  a  position  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  Paris,  the  details  of 
this  period  proved  that  Poincare  was 
the  man  in  France  —  as  William  II  was 
the  man  in  Germany,  and  Isvolskii 
the  man  in  Russia — who  labored  early 
and  late  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  We 
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were  already  journeying  toward  the 
catastrophe  before  Poincare  appeared 
on  the  scene,  but  without  knowing  it, 
and  without  the  people,  or  perhaps 
even  the  leaders  mainly  responsible, 
being  clearly  aware  of  what  they  were 
doing. 

A  dispatch  dated  December  14, 1910, 
contains  the  following  keen  analysis  of 
political  conditions  in  France  at  this 
date:  — 

First  of  all,  we  should  observe  that  the 
present  rulers  of  France,  from  venerable 
Freemasons  down  to  the  trashy  little  radi- 
cal officials,  are  by  no  means  the  destructive 
element  that  they  conventionally  profess 
themselves  to  be.  All  these  men  are  first 
and  foremost  members  of  the  French  bour- 
geoisie, generally  well-educated  and  ambi- 
tious for  wealth  and  advantages.  A  major- 
ity of  them  are  cold-blooded  business  men 
of  practical  common  sense,  and  jealous  de- 
fenders of  their  property,  their  homes,  and 
their  authority  over  their  inferiors. 

During  their  long  and  bitter  struggle  with 
Catholicism  and  the  all-powerful  priest- 
hood, the  Freemasons  and  bourgeois  free- 
thinkers have  been  forced  to  find  recruits  in 
constantly  broader  strata  of  the  population. 
At  first  they  found  enough  backing  in  the 
bourgeoisie,  among  the  members  of  the 
liberal  professions  and  the  learned  world. 
During  that  period  they  were  Liberals. 
Later  they  became  Republicans.  But  even 
then  the  active  propaganda  of  the  shrewd 
Catholic  clergy,  always  so  adaptable  to  new 
conditions,  threatened  to  defeat  them.  So 
they  had  to  delve  for  political  support  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  population.  That  re- 
sulted in  universal  suffrage,  and  a  flirtation 
with  socialism  and  lay  education.  In  other 
words,  it  started  a  campaign  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  peasants 
and  the  working  people.  Any  young  man 
ambitious  to  make  a  career  in  public  life 
must  to-day  profess  to  the  voters  radical 
convictions,  and  must  lavish  prodigal  prom- 
ises upon  the  propertyless  and  disinherited 
classes  of  society. 

But  let  these  people  once  attain  power 
and  influence,  and  they  become  at  heart 
precisely  like  their  predecessors,  prudent 


and  authority-loving  members  of  the  middle 
class,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  appreciating 
them  keenly. 

Between  our  Russian  '  comrades '  and  the 
most  extreme  members  of  radicalism  or 
even  socialism,  there  yawns  a  deep  abyss 
that  neither  of  these  parties  cares  to 
fathom.  Placed  at  the  helm  of  state,  a 
French  Radical  Socialist  often  becomes 
a  prudent  and  conservative  official,  dis- 
tinguished from  an  old  cabinet  officer  or 
prefect  of  the  nineteenth  century  merely  by 
his  early  career,  his  campaign  speeches,  and 
his  fierce  hostility  to  clericalism. 

French  loans  to  Russia  speedily 
taught  radical  politicians  at  Paris  the 
path  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  their 
autocratic  ally  at  St.  Petersburg.  A 
country  that  had  invested  more  than 
eleven  billion  francs  of  its  savings  in 
Russian  securities  could  hardly  wish  to 
see  a  revolution  wreck  the  economic 
constitution  and  the  credit  of  the 
borrower. 

Whatever  may  be  the  personal  sentiments 
of  the  ruling  men  of  the  Republic  toward 
the  Russian  Government  and  Russian  au- 
tocracy, they  are  careful  to  be  absolutely 
correct  in  their  conduct  toward  us.  Clem- 
enceau  might  sling  mud  at  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  his  paper  when  he  was  in  the 
opposition ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  made  a  formal 
call  upon  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  tell 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  he 
cherished  only  sentiments  of  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  confidence  toward  Russia 
and  her  rulers. 

In  the  course  of  this  interview 
Clemenceau,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, evidently  discussed  more  specific 
matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  department,  for  the  same  dis- 
spatch  of  the  Russian  Embassy  says :  — 

The  French  authorities  will  never  sur- 
render a  political  criminal  to  us,  but  the 
French  police  will  keep  a  sharp  eye  sub 
rosa  upon  the  conspiracies  of  Russian 
anarchists. 
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However,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
cherished  no  illusions  regarding  the 
general  state  of  sentiment  in  France,  for 
he  remarked  cynically  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  same  dispatch: — 

There  is  no  true  friendship  for  Russia. 
Some  of  the  Conservatists  abuse  us  because 
of  our  rapprochement  with  the  Radical 
Ministry  of  the  Republic  now  in  power, 
while  the  Freemasons  and  the  Radicals  have 
no  real  sympathy  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Public  opinion  in  France  is 
utterly  opposed  to  us  on  the  question  of 
Finland;  it  is  inclined  to  be  hostile  in  re- 
spect to  Poland  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  Jews.  But  this  sentiment  will  never 
go  beyond  newspaper  criticisms,  pamphlets, 
and  private  manifestations.  The  men  at 
the  head  of  the  Republic,  no  matter  to 
what  party  they  may  belong,  will  not  dare, 
or  even  wish,  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
an  agitation  that  they  disapprove  and  that 
embarrasses  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
public  opinion  in  France  is  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  economic  achievements  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

When  Delcasse  became  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  he  hastened  to  call  upon  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  order  to  assure 
him  that  he  intended  to  strengthen  the 
navy,  and  that  he  could  speak  for  the 
Cabinet  in  saying  the  army  v^^ould  like- 
wise be  strengthened.  In  a  later  dis- 
patch, Isvolskii,  then  Ambassador,  de- 
scribes long  interviews  with  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  including  Caillaux,  who 
assured  him  that  the  Government 
would  be  faithful  to  its  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  that  although  civilians 
might  be  in  charge  of  the  War  and 
Navy  departments,  the  real  control  of 
those  departments  would  continue  to 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  professional 
fighting  men.  He  added: — 

Speaking  generally,  I  fancy  that  this 
Cabinet  will  not  go  very  far  with  its  reform 
measures  at  home,  but  will  try  to  appease 
its  Radical  supporters  by  an  energetic  cam- 
paign against  the  Church:  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  field  in  which  we  are  least  interested. 
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In  a  dispatch  dated  February  2, 
1911,  Isvolskii  praised  Briand's  Cab- 
inet highly.  It  had  taken  measures 
to  repair  the  blunders  permitted  by 
previous  ministries  in  regard  to  the 
navy,  when  naval  bases  had  been 
designated  with  less  regard  for  their 
technical  fitness  than  for  the  political 
support  these  towns  were  ready  to  give 
the  politicians. 

In  a  secret  letter  fron  Neratov  to 
Isvolskii,  the  former  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  Russia's  definite  plans  with 
regard  to  Constantinople.  Neratov 
says  that  Russia  would  certainly  ap- 
prove the  arrangements  that  France 
and  Germany  were  gradually  agreeing 
upon  with  respect  to  Morocco;  but 
that  Russia  assumed  France  would 
consider  herself  morally  bound  *  to  re- 
pay us  when  the  occasion  comes  in  the 
same  coin,  and  to  assure  us  beforehand 
that  she  will  not  oppose  our  plans,  or 
interfere  with  them  in  respect  to 
matters  that  are  not  of  vital  interest  to 
France  but  are  of  vital  interest  to  us. ' 
After  citing,  as  examples  of  such 
possible  issues,  the  question  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  question  of  Man- 
churia, he  continues  that  with  regard  to 
Constantinople  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment *  would  like  to  proceed  to  definite 
pourparlers  and  possibly  even  to  acts.  * 
Further  correspondence  relating  to 
Russia's  designs  upon  Constantinople 
and  the  attitude  of  France  toward 
these  designs  follows. 

The  last  six  months  of  1912,  which 
witnessed  the  Agadir  incident  in  Mo- 
rocco and  the  overthrow  of  Caillaux's 
Cabinet,  were  a  transitional  period  in 
the  relations  between  France  and 
Russia,  during  which  the  alliance 
ceased  to  be  passively  pacific,  and  be- 
gan to  assume  an  aggressive  character. 
Isvolskii,  the  shrewdest  of  Russian 
diplomats,  expert  in  every  device  and 
trick  of  his  profession,  and  as  familiar 
with  the  checkerboard  of  European 
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politics  as  he  was  with  the  palm  of  his 
own  hand,  was  tremendously  enter- 
tained by  the  ignorance  of  international 
relations  displayed  by  Caillaux's  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Selves. 
He  refers  to  this  topic  repeatedly  in  his 
correspondence.  Finally  the  French 
Minister  declared  himself  'disposed  to 
exchange  views  upon  this  subject 
(Russia's  designs  upon  Constantinople) 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  Government, 
if  new  circumstances  should  render 
such  a  measure  necessary.'  Isvolskii 
was  not  disturbed  in  the  least  over  the 
change  of  cabinet  now  impending  in 
France,  observing:  *Plus  ga  change, 
plus  c'est  la  meme  chose' 

With  Poincare's  appearance  on  the 
stage,  the  plot  began  to  thicken. 
That  gentleman  was  greatly  irritated 
because  Russia  informed  Berlin  of  her 
proposal  to  mediate  in  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  before  arranging 
matters  with  Paris.  Isvolskii,  in  cau- 
tioning Sazonov  regarding  this,  char- 
acterized the  new^Premier  as  follows: — 

The  present  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  a  very  strong  man,  and 
his  Cabinet  seems  to  be  the  ablest  that 
France  has  had  for  many  years.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  M.  Poincare  is  a 
person  of  great  ability,  but  also  excessively 
vain  and  inclined  to  resent  strongly  any- 
thing that  he  fancies  betrays  lack  of  regard 
for  his  opinion  and  his  cooperation. 

In  another  letter,  dated  June  20, 
1912,  he  again  refers  to  this  subject:  — 

Poincare,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  is  a 
strong  man.  His  victory  in  Parliament  yes- 
terday has  considerably  strengthened  him. 
If  an  international  crisis  occurs,  which  God 
forbid,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
have  him  wholly  on  our  side,  to  be  able  to 
utilize  his  energy  and  resolution.  With  this 
in  view,  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
his  morbid  vanity.  But  apart  from  this 
defect,  you  will  have  already  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man  of  great  sincerity  and 
rectitude. 


France  was  soon  occupied  with  a 
serious  Mohammedan  revolt  at  Fez, 
irritating  negotiations  with  Spain  re- 
garding the  delimitation  of  their  re- 
spective zones  of  influence  in  Morocco, 
and  friction  with  Italy  due  to  the 
jealousy  the  latter's  Tripoli  expedition 
excited  in  Paris.  These  events  might 
at  any  moment  unsettle  the  equilib- 
rium of  Europe.  The  horizon  was  very 
black.  Frank,  outspoken,  honest  di- 
plomacy was  needed  to  relieve  the 
situation.  But  instead,  secret  intrigue 
between  foreign  offices  was  more  active 
than  ever.  As  Isvolskii  cynically  re- 
ported:— 

While  the  independence  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  his  realm 
have  been  confirmed  by  solemn  treaty,  se- 
cret agreements  concluded  between  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Spain  definitely  assume 
that  France  will  use  force  to  conquer  Mo- 
rocco, and  provide  that  suitable  compensa- 
tion shall  be  given  the  three  Powers  men- 
tioned when  this  occurs.  Thanks  to  these 
secret  proceedings,  the  French  people  are 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  designs  of  their 
Government,  although  those  designs  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments, including  Germany,  who  has  utilized 
the  situation  to  her  own  great  profit. 

Is  this  not  a  remarkable  recommen- 
dation for  secret  diplomacy!  Isvolskii 
profited  by  this  situation  to  bring  about 
closer  cooperation  between  the  naval 
staffs  of  the  two  Powers.  These  eflforts 
resulted  in  a  naval  convention,  the 
effect  of  which  was  aggravated  by  a 
singular  breach  of  confidence  just 
before  Poincare  left  for  his  first  visit  to 
Russia.  It  is  a  curious  story.  The 
disclosure  was  made  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  Poincare,  the  future  Am- 
bassador Paleologue.  It  seriously  em- 
barrassed Isvolskii;  but  the  babblers 
knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were 
doing.  Paleologue  *  officially'  told  the 
Charge  d  'Affaires  of  Germany,  who  was 
disturbed  over  this  agreement,  that 
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Poincare's  policy  was  *  to  bring  about  a 
precise  and  complete  understanding 
within  the  Triple  Entente  for  military, 
naval,  diplomatic,  and  financial  co- 
operation.' 

About  the  same  time  another  sensa- 
tional revelation  occurred.  On  August 
6,  1912,  VEcho  de  Paris  printed  a 
telegram  stating  that  Russia  had 
agreed  not  to  negotiate  with  Germany 
thereafter  regarding  any  European 
question  without  a  previous  under- 
standing with  France.  Under  these 
circumstances,  is  it  astonishing,  then, 
that  Berlin  interpreted  Poincare's  first 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg  as  having  an 
aggressive  purpose?  Paleologue,  rather 
curiously,  issued  an  indirect  denial  of 
the  sensational  UEcho  de  Paris  tele- 
gram, in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from 
London  instead  of  by  a  personal  state- 
ment. That  manoeuvre  only  added  to 
the  alarm  in  Germany.  It  produced  an 
odd  dilemma. 

One  possibility  was  that  Paleologue 
—  whom  Isvolskii  in  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 14,  1914,  characterized  as  a  'typi- 
cal specimen  of  race-crossing  and  of 
that  fantastic  type  of  mind  that  be- 
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comes  incessantly  involved  in  countless 
subtleties  and  does  not  shrink  from 
the  most  flagrant  lying,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  hopes  later  to 
extricate  itself  one  way  or  another' — 
had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  reveal  a  state  secret  to  his 
associates.  According  to  his  habit,  he 
had  probably  surrounded  his  state- 
ment with  as  much  mystery  as  possible 
in  order  to  add  to  its  importance. 
Caught  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  that  is,  between  his  newspaper 
friends  and  the  Russian  Embassy,  he 
chose  the  devious  device  of  denying 
the  truth  of  his  information,  without 
denying  the  fact  that  he  gave  it. 

Or  there  might  be  a  second  explana- 
tion. Paleologue,  in  his  desire  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Poincare,  his  master, 
—  or  possibly  in  his  very  eagerness  to 
flatter  that  gentleman,  —  sought  to 
scatter  incense  around  the  feet  of  the 
Premier  as  he  was  departing  for  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  to  add  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  visit  and  to  herald 
it  with  trumpets  to  foreign  ministries. 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for 
Poincare's  first  visit  to  Russia. 
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From  the  Herald  of  Asia,  April  15 
(Tokyo  English-Language  Japanese  Liberal  Weekly) 


Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  gentle- 
man found  himself  placed  by  unkind 
circumstance  in  the  position  where  he 
held  a  bull  by  the  tail.  He  did  not  wish 
to  hang  on;  still  he  was  afraid  to  let  go. 
His  predicament  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  in  which  Japan  finds  herself  with 
respect  to  Siberia. 

The  latest  clash  between  Japanese 
troops  and  Chita  forces  adds  one  more 
trouble  to  the  record  of  difficulties  that 
has  been  the  sole  return  the  Empire  has 
received  from  its  Siberian  campaign. 
It  is  true  that  England  and  the  United 
States  have  no  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
their  records  in  Siberia;  but  at  least 
these  countries  were  wise  enough,  even 
though  wisdom  was  somewhat  belated, 
to  withdraw  their  forces  *  while  the 
going  was  good.'  But  we  missed  our 
opportunity,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
been  reaping  the  whirlwind  with  un- 
failing regularity. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  far  more  at 
stake  in  Siberia  than  have  these  other 
countries,  but  our  continued  military 
occupation  has  not  helped  our  situa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  have  sacri- 
ficed many  lives  and  many  millions  of 
treasure.  The  presence  of  our  troops 
did  not  prevent  the  Nikolaiefsk  mas- 
sacre; it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  served 
as  a  contributory  cause  thereto.  The 
gains  which  have  been  made  by  our 
merchants,  fishermen,  and  other  civil- 
ians have  been  utterly  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  sums  of  public 
money  expended;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Japan's  position  com- 
mercially in  respect  to  Siberia  would 
have  been  far  better  had  our  troops 
been  withdrawn  long  ago  than  it  may 
possibly  be  now,  when  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Siberians  toward  the  Japanese  is  one  of 
ill  will. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Japanese 
expedition  served  two  good  purposes: 
namely,  originally  at  least,  that  of 
preventing  the  huge  military  stores 
accumulated  at  Vladivostok  from  fall- 
ing into  hostile  hands  and  of  protecting 
our  mercantile  interests  in  that  city; 
and  secondly,  that  of  preventing  the 
scourge  of  Bolshevism  from  penetrat- 
ing into  Japanese  territory,  especially 
Korea.  However,  the  first  purpose 
could  probably  have  been  met  as  well 
by  maintaining  a  fairly  powerful  naval 
force  at  Vladivostok,  and  it  seems  plain 
that  the  situation  there  might  be  met 
to-day  by  the  presence  of  a  few  ships 
which  might  guarantee  protection  of 
the  city.  As  to  the  keeping  of  a  strict 
quarantine  on  Bolshevism,  this  task  is 
undoubtedly  one  which  Japan  must 
continue  to  undertake  for  her  own  sake 
and  that  of  the  world  at  large;  but  this 
might  be  done  far  more  properly  by 
maintaining  our  forces  on  our  own 
border  rather  than  within  a  neighbor's 
domain. 

That  the  troubles  which  have  taken 
place  recently  will  damage  our  inter- 
national standing  is  certain.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Japanese 
troops  could  not  be  expected  to  suffer 
attack  —  if  that  is  what  happened  — 
and  refrain  from  retaliating,  but  even 
this  argument  will  always  be  countered 
with  the  charge  that  they  had  no 
business  in  Siberia  in  the  first  place. 
Of  course,  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence no  definite  date  was  set  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops; 
but  nevertheless  Japan  would  seem  to 
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be  under  a  strong  moral  obligation  to 
effect  a  withdrawal  fairly  speedily,  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  is  being  expected 
by  the  world.  The  confidence  and 
respect  of  other  nations  which  Japan 
gained  at  Washington  stands  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost  on  account  of  this 
Siberian  muddle.  Certainly  the  game 
is  not  worth  the  candle. 

The  clamor  against  Japan  has  al- 
ready begun,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
Japan's  enemies  have  not  been  slow  to 
take  gleeful  advantage  of  this  affair. 
Senator  Borah  is  preparing  for  the  fray. 
The  New  York  Globe  is  already  calling 
on  the  world  to  behold  this  fresh  evi- 
dence of  our  militarism.  The  New  York 
Times  says  that  *such  bloodshed  as 
may  follow  will  be  directly  due  to  the 
one-sided  character  of  the  Japanese 
"civil  war,'"  and  we  learn  that  other 
commentators  say  the  fight  is  a  usual 
*  incident'  following  a  Japanese  promise 
of  evacuation. 

Even  though  it  should  be  shown  that 
in  this  specific  case  Japan  could  have 
acted  only  as  she  did,  it  is  certain  that 
the  matter  will  be  treated  in  the  inter- 
national press  something  like  this: 
The  Japanese  military  authorities  an- 
nounced that  the  troops  were  about  to 
be  withdrawn,  but  that  a  clash  was 
likely.  Significantly,  the  clash  fol- 
lowed immediately.  Japan,  fearing 
that  the  Genoa  Conference  might 
bring  about  some  kind  of  recognition  of 
Russia,  precipitated  this  clash  in  order 
to  provide  an  excuse  for  postponing 
evacuation. 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
actual  facts,  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  lend  themselves  to  such  a 
coloring.  No  matter  how  anxiously 
the  Japanese  people  may  wish  to  see 
the  withdrawal  effected,  the  world  will 
point  to  the  outstanding  fact  that  the 
troops  are  in  Siberia.  It  is  true  that  the 
situation  is  difficult,  that  no  soldier 


may  wish  to  appear  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  withdrawing  under  attack; 
but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
situation  will  improve. 

On  the  contrary,  one  need  but  refer 
to  the  speech  made  by  Trotskii  before 
the  Ninth  Soviet  Congress  in  Mos- 
cow, when  he  said:  'Shall  we  remove 
our  troops  from  the  territory  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic?  No,  we  can  re- 
gret only  that  there  are  not  enough  of 
our  troops  there  to  defend  our  terri- 
tories properly.  But  we  are  certain 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  Red 
bayonets  will  be  strong  enough  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  these  insolent  Imperialist 
vultures.' 

It  is  evident  that  continued  occupa- 
tion can  lead  but  to  continued  and 
increased  trouble.  No  one  is  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  Japan  fears  the  Reds, 
—  it  would  be  too  absurd,  —  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  for 
Japan  to  allow  herself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  conflict  which  could  have  no  possible 
gain  for  her,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
gone  on  record  as  having  no  ambitions 
of  territorial  conquest  in  Siberia. 

Unless  Siberia  is  evacuated  by  our 
forces,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  strong 
suspicion  of  wishing  to  violate  both 
that  promise  and  that  of  evacuating  in 
the  near  future.  Our  old  troublesome 
reputation  of  being  a  militaristic  coun- 
try will  remain  with  us  and  will  inter- 
fere with  our  development  along  com- 
mercial lines.  We  are  losing  constantly 
lives,  money,  the  friendship  of  the 
Russians  with  whom  we  shall  presently 
wish  to  trade,  and  our  international 
standing.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest 
thing  to  be  gained.  It  is  a  case  of 
'heads  you  win  and  tails  we  lose.'  We 
must  not  allow  the  military  men  to 
lead  us  further  into  this  Siberian  mud- 
dle. There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  as 
we  should  have  done  long  ago. 
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From  the  New  Statesman,  May  13 
(London  Liberal  Labor  Weekly) 


Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  peo- 
ple out  of  a  thousand  are  now  convinced 
that  Genoa  was  either  a  farce  or  a  trag- 
edy. What  it  has  achieved  of  its  objects 
might  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  post 
card.  The  reconstructors  of  Europe 
have  drawn  up  an  economic  programme 
which  has  been  described  as  equal  in 
importance  to  the  Justinian  Code;  we 
admire  the  magniloquence  of  the  phrase, 
but  we  shall  reserve  our  applause  until 
we  see  it  applied.  There  have  also  been 
some  slight  surprises  in  the  shape  of  the 
Russo-German  Treaty,  a  few  private 
contracts  by  enterprising  business  men, 
and  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Vati- 
can may  send  Catholic  missionaries  to 
convert  the  heretics  in  Russia.  Wheth- 
er these  itemxS  should  appear  on  the 
post  card  may  be  a  matter  of  argument. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  not  discovered 
the  way  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  exposed  our 
differences  and  sharpened  our  quarrels. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Genoa  has  been 
both  a  farce  and  a  tragedy.  But  is  it 
the  whole  truth?  We  do  not  think  it  is. 
For  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  forced  into  the  forefront  the  ques- 
tion which  must  be  settled  before  there 
can  be  any  hopeful  attempts  at  recon- 
struction. Is  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
at  last  to  be  destroyed?  It  seems  that 
Genoa  has  made  it  certain,  and,  that 
being  so,  we  shall  not  regard  Genoa  as 
mere  tragedy  or  farce. 

No  intelligent  man  will  be  deceived 
by  the  buzz  of  words  which  has  filled 
the  air  during  the  past  week.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  startles  the 
world  with  a  report  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  tearing  up  the  Entente  under 
M.  Barthou's  nose.    *A  deliberate  and 
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malicious  invention,'  cries  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  M.  Bar  thou  writes  a  letter 
to  say  that  he  agrees  that  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  Steed  was  lying,  and  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed  says  that  he  was  not,  and  the 
London  press  storms  and  the  Paris 
press  raises  its  eyebrows,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  curses  Lord  North- 
cliffe  and  cheers  the  Prime  Minster, 
and  M.  Poincare  comes  in  at  the  end 
with  a  declaration  of  his  attachment  to 
Britain  and  of  his  confidence  in  our 
loyalty  and  cooperation. 

And  is  the  incident  then  closed  and 
the  Entente  saved?  Far  from  it.  The 
only  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
breathless  episode  are  that  the  Times 
has  overreached  itself,  that  the  politi- 
cians and  journalists  have  said  what 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  Entente  is  on  its 
deathbed.  For  let  us  be  clear  about 
this.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  the  man 
who  is  undermining  the  Entente,  or 
leading  British  opinion  against  it;  he 
appears  rather  to  be  following  un- 
certainly in  the  wake  of  British  opinion, 
and  his  formal  professions  of  sympathy 
with  the  French  Government  are  form- 
ally accepted  here  for  exactly  what  they 
are  worth.  They  are  worth,  to  be  quite 
plain,  nothing  at  all.  There  is  no  sym- 
pathy in  this  country  for  M.  Poincare's 
poHcy,  and  if  M.  Poincare  or  anyone 
else  in  France  thinks  to  read  British 
opinion  from  the  small  group  of  news- 
papers which  are  plus  frangais  que  la 
France,  he  is  lamentably  misreading  it. 

Three  years  ago  we  joined  with  the 
French  in  making  fools  of  ourselves  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  Having  done 
that,  we  began  slowly  to  awaken  to 
common  sense.  At  first  patiently,  and 
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then  with  increasing  wonder  and  irrita- 
tion, we  have  seen  them  determined 
to  remain  insensible .  to  all  arguments, 
economic  and  pohtical.  We  have  seen 
their  fatuous  policy  keeping  open  the 
sores,  thwarting  our  interests  and  the 
interests  of  all  Europe  without  in  the 
least  advancing  their  own.  We  have 
remonstrated  and  wrangled  and  sup- 
ported them,  but  the  support  has  be- 
come more  and  more  reluctant  month 
by  month.  M.  Briand,  after  adminis- 
tering the  rudest  of  shocks  to  the  En- 
tente at  Washington,  gave  promise  of 
making  amends  at  Cannes.  M.  Poin- 
care  has  blown  the  hopes  raised  by  his 
predecessor  to  the  winds.  His  attitude, 
his  speeches  and  his  behavior,  before 
and  during  the  Genoa  Conference,  have, 
we  believe,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  last 
doubters  in  this  country. 

Shrewd  French  observers  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
disgruntled  pacifists  and  idealists  who 
are  now  ranged  against  the  Poincarean 
policy,  but  the  whole  of  the  Labor  and 
Liberal  parties;  and  not  only  these,  but 
a  large  section  of  the  Conservatives 
also.  They  might  have  said,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Conservatives,  as  they 
would  find  if  they  made  a  round  of  the 
City  or  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
or  the  London  clubs,  or  if  they  looked 
at  the  cartoons  in  Punch  instead  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  Morning  Post. 
M.  Poincare  and  his  friends,  in  wrecking 
Genoa,  have  made  the  British  people 
practically  soHd  against  the  Entente. 

M.  Poincare  and  his  friends  are  not, 
it  seems,  quite  blind  to  what  they  have 
done.  That  is  evident  from  some  of  the 
frantic  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
save  the  situation.  But  these  efforts 
are  ludicrous.  We  are  assured,  of  course, 
that  it  is  not  France  but  Russia  who 
has  wrecked  the  Genoa  Conference. 
No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  paint  a  lurid  pic- 
ture of  the  *imreasonableness'  of  the 


Bolsheviki.  But  how  much  of  that  un- 
reasonableness has  been  due  to  the  prior 
unreasonableness  of  the  French?  Does 
anyone  seriously  suppose  that  the 
struggle  with  Moscow  would  have  been 
what  it  has  been,  and  is,  if  Paris  had 
not  so  willed  it?  It  is  as  though  in  some 
industrial  dispute  the  employers  should 
summon  the  workmen  to  a  meeting, 
treat  them  with  contumely  and  suspi- 
cion, try  to  impose  impossible  terms 
upon  them,  and  then,  when  these  were 
rejected,  triumphantly  abuse  them  for 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations.  The 
trick  is  too  transparent. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Entente 
have  other  strings  to  their  bow.  Ap- 
peals are  made  to  our  passions.  The 
great  stand  of  Belgium,  supported  by 
France,  against  the  Bolsheviks,  is  a 
stand,  we  are  told,  for  the  sacred  right 
of  property.  Is  not  that  right  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  of  civilized 
society?  And  can  EnglishmxCn,  with 
their  well-known  zeal  for  civilization 
and  their  equally  well-known  zeal  for 
private  property,  abandon  it  without  a 
qualm?  The  short  answer  to  that  is 
that  the  sacred  right,  as  envisaged  by 
the  Belgians  in  this  case,  is  a  chimera, 
that  the  Russian  State  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  nationaHzing  private  prop- 
erty, if  it  seems  good  to  it  to  do  so,  and 
that  in  the  circumstances  it  is  better 
to  get  the  compensation  which  can  be 
got  by  fair  and  square  arrangement 
than  to  get  nothing  at  all  by  heroic  in- 
transigence. That  appeal  breaks  down 
in  the  light  of  common  sense.  But  what 
is  to  be  said  of  another  appeal  which  is 
being  dinned  into  our  ears?  We  are  re- 
minded in  the  NorthcHffe  Press  of  the 
crimes  of  the  '  bloodstained  Bolshevik ' 
and  the  'Prussian  bully.'  We  are  told 
exactly  how  many  Britons  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  war,  and  for  whom 
they  laid  them  down.  We  are  asked 
who  sank  the  Lusitania,  and  whether 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said, '  Germany  must 
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pay.'  And  finally,  King  George's  visit 
to  Brussels  and  even  the  memory  of 
King  Edward  VII  are  thrown  at  us! 

It  is  incredible  how  little  the  writers 
of  this  fustian  understand  the  psychol- 
ogy of  their  countrymen.  There  is,  in 
fact,  only  one  method  by  which  M. 
Poincare  can  restore  the  lost  harmony 
between  the  two  nations,  and  that  is  by 
changing  his  policy.  To  expect  that  is 
presumably  to  expect  a  miracle,  and, 
accordingly,  we  expect  the  inevitable 
alternative  —  the  end  of  the  Entente. 
France  may  regret  it;  but  since  France 
has  wedded  herself  to  M.  Poincare  and 
his  principles,  she  must  pay  the  price. 
The  great  majority  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  will  not  regret  it,  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  Entente,  as  it 
is  to-day,  is  a  dangerous  sham,  and,  as  it 
was  yesterday,  was  a  dangerous  reality. 

But  if  the  Entente  is  to  go,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  face  the  prospect 
coolly.  We  see  no  reason  for  treating  it 
as  a  disaster.  The  real  disaster  lies  in 
the  failure  of  the  Entente  to  become, 
after  the  war,  what  it  might  have  been, 
—  a  union  of  the  two  most  powerful 
peoples  in  Europe,  bending  their  en- 
ergies honestly  to  the  task  of  pacifica- 
tion and  reconstruction,  —  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  instead  an  instru- 
ment for  imposing  the  will  of  the  vic- 
tors on  the  vanquished  and  a  standing 
symbol  of  European  dissension.  We  do 
not  understand  the  feelings  of  alarm 
with  which  its  disappearance  is  viewed 
even  by  some  of  those  who  see  its  mis- 
chievousness.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  as 
though  our  only  alternative  to  helping 


France  to  bully  Germany  was  to  make 
an  alliance  with  Germany  to  fight 
against  France.  We  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  the  Anglo-French  Entente  in 
order  to  plunge  into  an  Anglo-German 
Entente  or  an  Anglo-Italian-Russo- 
German  Entente.  We  do  not  see  why 
there  must  be  new  groupings  in  Europe 
that  will  lead  inevitably  to  war;  the 
idea  is  an  obsession  of  a  few  persons  in 
this  country  —  and  more  in  France  — 
who  cannot  think  except  in  terms  of 
bayonets  and  guns  and  blood. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  pic- 
ture any  group  of  States  basing  itself 
on  the  French  policy.  Belgium  may 
sympathize  for  the  moment  with  the 
French  point  of  view.  Poland  and  the 
Little  Entente  may  have  grudges  or 
suspicions  against  Germany  or  Russia. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them 
are  going  to  sacrifice  their  material  in- 
terests indefinitely  for  the  beaux  yeux 
of  M.  Poincare  and  the  French  militar- 
ists and  financiers.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  France  will  find  herself 
isolated.  She  will  find  others  making 
their  own  terms  with  Russia  and  with 
Germany,  and  she  will  soon  be  forced  to 
some  less  futile  method  of  attaining  her 
own  ends  than  pouring  troops  over  the 
Rhine.  In  all  the  circumstances  it  may 
be  that  the  most  likely  way  to  European 
peace  will  be  by  the  isolation  —  the 
temporary  isolation  —  of  France.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  persuaded  that,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  the  breaking  of 
the  Entente  is  the  best  way  of  promot- 
ing better  relations  between  France  and 
Britain. 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  TRAGEDY.  VIII 


BY  RAYMOND  RECOULY 

From  La  Revue  de  France,  May  1 
(Paris  Literary  and  Political  Semi-Monthly) 


In  order  to  understand  what  oc- 
curred in  the  Danube  Monarchy  after 
the  assassination  at  Serajevo,  we  must 
comprehend  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
contemplated  a  war  with  Serbia. 

Serbia's  victory  during  the  Balkan 
wars,  and  the  material  and  moral  ad- 
vantages they  had  brought  her,  in- 
tensely exasperated  the  Austrians  and 
Hungarians.  They  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent this  victory,  and  they  were  even 
more  incapable  of  accepting  its  conse- 
quences. They  were  like  bad  losers, 
furious  because  their  errors  and  the 
caprice  of  chance  had  lost  them  the 
game.  The  Vienna  Foreign  Office  did 
nothing  but  blunder  and  miscalculate. 
An  alliance  of  the  Balkan  Governments 
to  divide  up  the  Ottoman  territories 
had  taken  its  diplomats  and  ministers 
completely  by  surprise. 

Following  the  first  Balkan  war,  Aus- 
tria had  bent  her  influence  to  inducing 
the  exasperated  Bulgarians  and  their 
scheming  sovereign  to  start  a  second 
war,  which  they  hoped  would  crush  the 
Serbs.  Just  the  reverse  happened.  The 
Bulgarians  were  beaten  to  a  standstill, 
and  Rumania,  although  allied  with 
Austria,  actively  aided  her  worst  ene- 
mies, and  insured  Bulgaria's  defeat. 
That  was  a  new  disaster  for  the  gentle- 
men at  Vienna,  quite  as  painful  as  the 
previous  one. 

Unreconciled  and  angry,  they  then 
sought  to  accomplish  by  force  of  arms 
what  they  had  lost  by  bad  diplomacy. 
As  early  as  1913,  they  thought  of  at- 
tacking Serbia.   They  disclosed  this 


project  to  their  allies,  Germany  and 
Italy.  Giolitti's  revelations  threw  -a 
flood  of  light  upon  this  incident.  On 
August  9  the  Marquis  of  San  Giuliano 
telegraphed  to  Giolitti,  then  Premier 
of  Italy :  — 

Austria-Hungary  has  informed  us  and 
Germany  of  her  intention  to  proceed  against 
Serbia.  She  describes  this  measure  as  de- 
fensive, hoping  to  bring  in  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. I  do  not  think  the  case  comes  under 
our  Treaty.  I  am  trying  to  secure  an  under- 
standing with  Germany  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting Austria  from  taking  action.  But  it 
may  become  necessary  to  state  frankly  that 
we  do  not  consider  such  a  measure  as  is 
proposed  defensive,  and  consequently  do 
not  think  that  our  Treaty  applies.  I  beg 
you  to  telegraph  me  at  Rome  if  you  ap- 
prove. 

To  this  Mr.  Giolitti  replied :  — 

If  Austria  proceeds  against  Serbia,  it  is 
evident  that  our  Treaty  does  not  apply. 
She  will  be  acting  entirely  on  her  own  ac- 
count. There  is  no  question  of  defense, 
since  no  one  proposes  to  attack  her.  It  is 
important  to  make  this  plain  to  Austria  in 
the  most  formal  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Germany's  influence  will  dis- 
suade Austria  from  this  perilous  adventure. 

So  on  this  occasion  Italy  positively 
refused  to  take  up  arms.  If  she  had 
been  alone  in  this  attitude,  Austria 
might  have  gone  farther;  but  Ger- 
many extended  a  restraining  hand,  not 
wishing  to  alienate  Rumania,  which 
was  under  a  Hohenzollern  king.  The 
Austrian  Government  saw  itself  forced 
against  its  will  to  resheathe  the  sword. 
But  it  was  merely  watching  for  the  first 
favorable  chance  to  tear  up  the  Bu- 
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charest  Treaty,  which  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  tolerate,  and  to  attack 
Serbia  and  eventually  Russia. 

This  warlike  spirit  grew  stronger 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1914. 
We  have  numerous  proofs  of  this.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1914, 
a  French  informant  wrote  from  Vi- 
enna :  — 

The  press  bureau  here  is  methodically 
stirring  up  hatred  for  Russia.  These  ma- 
noeuvres are  decidedly  disturbing.  They  af- 
ford grounds  for  believing  that  the  men  who 
now  dictate  Austro-Hungarian  policies  are 
preparing  public  sentiment  for  a  future  war, 
and  are  trying  to  make  a  war  popular. 
They  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
military  party. 

Two  months  later,  in  May  1914,  the 
Marquis  of  Pallavicini,  Ambassador 
for  Austria-Hungary  at  Constantino- 
ple, was  granted  an  audience  by  his 
Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  who  told  him 
that  war  was  inevitable,  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  would  not  tolerate  the 
Bucharest  Treaty,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  a  resort  to  arms  could  cure 
the  situation.  The  Marquis  of  Palla- 
vicini personally  revealed  this  a  few 
months  later  to  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
United  States  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

On  June  27,  the  day  before  the  as- 
sassination at  Serajevo,  our  Minister  at 
Belgrade,  M.  Descos,  observed  heavy 
movements  of  Austrian  troops  along 
the  Serbian  frontier  that  attracted  his 
attention.  He  wrote:  *They  were 
practising  a  regular  mobihzation, 
which  they  have  repeated  several  times 
during  the  last  few  years  along  the 
Southern  frontier  of  the  Monarchy.' 

In  truth,  Austria-Hungary  had  mo- 
biUzed  there  more  than  once  previ- 
ously. For  financial  and  diplomatic 
reasons,  she  could  not  keep  that  up  in- 
definitely; for  it  cost  her  money,  and 
yielded  her  nothing  in  return. 

In  May  1913,  Conrad  von  Hoetzen- 


dorff.  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and 
future  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies,  told  a  Times 
correspondent:  *  Twice  during  the  last 
two  years  I  have  made  ready  for  war 
against  Serbia.  On  both  occasions  my 
plans  were  spoiled  by  politicians.  But 
war  is  inevitable,  and  it  cannot  be  post- 
poned indefinitely.  One  must  not  dis- 
appoint the  army  too  often.' 

As  I  have  said,  this  constant  bran- 
dishing of  the  sabre  was  an  expensive 
business.  The  finances  of  Austria- 
Hungary  were  far  from  soHd.  When- 
ever a  European  Government  was 
short  of  cash,  it  was  apt  to  turn  to 
Paris  for  funds.  Austria-Hungary,  al- 
though formally  allied  with  Germany, 
our  enemy,  was  not  able  to  resist  this 
temptation.  For  several  years  her  fin- 
anciers endeavored  in  every  way  in 
their  power  to  float  loans  in  Paris.  In 
1913  they  redoubled  these  efforts.  The 
Managing  Director  of  the  Austrian 
Credit  Foncier,  Rudolph  Sieghart, 
visited  Paris  personally,  where  he  in- 
terviewed a  great  number  of  politicians, 
journalists,  and  bankers,  and  enter- 
tained lavishly.  For  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  he  would  succeed.  But  the 
idea  of  sending  French  money  to 
Vienna,  where  the  Government  was 
openly  making  ready  to  fight  Serbia 
and  eventually  Russia,  our  ally,  was 
more  than  Parliament  and  French  pub- 
lic opinion  would  swallow.  Our  diplo- 
mats resolutely  opposed  such  a  loan 
and  it  failed.  The  Austrians  and  Hun- 
garians were  deeply  offended.  On  July 
30,  1913,  Count  Tisza  remarked  cyni- 
cally to  one  of  his  friends :  — 

Serbia,  although  a  little  peasant  coun- 
try, will  have  to  pay  Austria  an  indemnity 
of  several  billions.  We  know  quite  well  she 
has  n't  a  cent  to  do  it  with.  But  when  a 
young  lady  has  debts,  she  can  find  friends 
to  pay  for  her.  We  want  to  float  a  loan. 
If  France  won't  lend  us  money,  her  gold 
will  reach  us  by  that  route. 
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I  mentioned  in  a  previous  article 
a  Memorandum  prepared  by  Count 
Berchtold^  after  the  interview  between 
the  Kaiser  and  Archduke  Ferdinand  at 
Konopicht,  and  before  the  assassina- 
tion at  Serajevo.  Immediately  after 
the  murder,  Francis  Joseph  sent  this 
Memorandum  to  William  II,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  a  postscript  and  a 
letter.  The  postscript  read :  — 

The  above  Memorandum  had  just  been 
finished  when  the  terrible  crime  was  com- 
mitted at  Serajevo.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
all  the  possibilities  of  that  abominable  mur- 
der. However,  it  has  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion —  were  that  necessary  —  the  impos- 
sibility of  allaying  the  enmity  between  my 
Monarchy  and  Serbia,  as  well  as  the  threat- 
ening character  and  the  intensity  of  our  own 
Serbian  propaganda,  which  shrinks  from 
nothing.  .  .  .  Under  these  conditions,  my 
Monarchy  finds  itself  compelled  to  tear  to 
pieces  the  web  that  its  enemy  is  trying  to 
spin  about  us  for  the  purpose  of  strangling 
us. 

In  his  letter  Francis  Joseph  said 
among  other  things:  'My  Govern- 
ment must  take  rigorous  measures  to 
isolate  and  to  humble  Serbia.'  Such 
was  the  spirit  that  reigned  at  Vienna 
after  the  assassination.  In  govern- 
ment circles,  it  was  practically  the  only 
emotion  excited  by  the  death  of  the 
royal  heir.  Many  men  of  high  rank  re- 
joiced openly  over  the  tragedy.  It  fur- 
nished them  the  excuse  they  wanted. 
They  seized  it  eagerly.  They  had  been 
convinced  for  a  long  time  that  Austria- 
Hungary  must  fight  Serbia,  and  they 
did  not  believe  that  Russia  would  really 
interfere.  In  case  she  did,  they  ex- 
pected Germany  to  protect  them  from 
her. 

Hitherto  Germany  had  held  them 
back.  This  time,  instead  of  restraining 
them,  she  encouraged  them.  So,  re- 
gardless of  future  consequences,  the 
Vienna    politicians    plunged  blindly 

^  See  the  Living  Age  of  May  6. 


ahead,  with  the  mingled  heedlessness, 
frivolity,  and  irresponsibility  that  char- 
acterized Austrian  diplomacy. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  glance  at  the 
men  who  were  in  control  of  Austria- 
Hungary  when  the  conflagration 
started.  The  old  Emperor,  incapaci- 
tated by  age,  no  longer  ran  the  govern- 
ment. A  palace  clique  had  gradually 
monopohzed  authority.  Count  Berch- 
told,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  an  im- 
mensely wealthy  member  of  the  old  no- 
bility, absorbed  in  personal  pleasures, 
and  more  mindful  of  amusing  himself 
than  of  steering  the  ship  of  state.  A  for- 
eign diplomat  who  chanced  to  drop  in 
one  evening  at  a  tiny  Vienna  theatre, 
similar  to  our  boites  de  Montmartre,  dis- 
covered Berchtold  in  one  of  the  front 
seats.  The  Minister  waved  his  hand  at 
the  diplomat  from  a  distance,  as  a  sign 
of  recognition.  Imagine  the  latter's 
surprise  when  one  of  the  women  ushers 
stepped  up  to  the  Count  between  the 
acts  and  deposited  a  huge  bouquet  in 
his  lap.  As  the  audience  was  leaving, 
Berchtold  greeted  his  acquaintance, 
and  said  to  him  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in  the  world:  'Do  yoM  see 
these  flowers?  The  manager  of  the 
theatre  sent  them  to  me.  He 's  tre- 
mendously proud  because  I  have  vis- 
ited his  place  five  or  six  evenings  in 
succession.' 

The  diplomat  who  told  me  of  this  in- 
cident was  walking  with  a  friend,  one 
Sunday  evening  in  July  1914,  in  one  of 
the  more  popular  suburbs  of  Vienna. 
Berchtold  had  left  for  Ischl  a  few  days 
previously  to  see  the  old  Emperor.  His 
visit  was  to  secure  the  imperial  signa- 
ture to  the  Ultimatum  to  Serbia.  When 
Berchtold  returned  to  Vienna  about 
five  or  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
he  dropped  in  at  the  Foreign  Office  just 
long  enough  to  leave  the  portfolio  con- 
taining the  famous  document  that  was 
to  precipitate  a  world  war.  He  stopped 
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at  his  office  hardly  long  enough  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  his  secretaries. 
My  diplomatic  friend,  during  this  Sun- 
day stroll,  met  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  merry  companions,  larking 
like  a  student  on  a  spree. 

That  was  the  kind  of  man  thought  fit 
to  handle  the  helm  of  state  in  those 
threatening  and  stormy  days!  Frivo- 
lous, superficial,  vain,  destitute  of  all 
serious  and  exact  knowledge,  and  lack- 
ing true  taste  and  culture,  he  was 
driven  helplessly  hither  and  thither  by 
the  gale.  Work  disgusted  him.  Diplo- 
matic business  wearied  him.  Any  task 
requiring  mental  concentration,  such  as 
reading  a  report,  or  thinking  out  a  de- 
cision, he  left  to  his  subordinates. 

Count  Forgasch  was  Berchtold's 
right-hand  man.  He  had  managed  the 
famous  Agram  trials  in  1909,  during 
which  he  invented  an  imaginary  con- 
spiracy based  on  forged  documents. 
Although  the  exposures  attending  that 
trial  covered  him  with  ridicule  and  op- 
probrium, they  did  not  prejudice  his  of- 
ficial career  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
was  made  Austria's  representative  at 
Dresden  for  four  years,  a  post  mak- 
ing very  little  demand  on  a  person's 
capacities.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
Ballplatz,  where  he  managed  to  make 
himself,  under  a  chief  as  weak  and  irre- 
sponsible as  Berchtold,  an  all-powerful 
personage. 

On  one  occasion,  M.  Dumaine,  the 
French  Ambassador,  complained  to 
Forgasch  that  the  Foreign  Minister  had 
not  replied  to  some  inquiry  he  had 
made,  whereupon  Forgasch  answered 
with  a  laugh  :  '  How,  are  you  so  simple 
as  to  go  to  Berchtold  with  an  impor- 
tant matter?  Come  and  talk  it  over 
with  me.  It 's  the  only  way  to  get  any- 
thing done.'  M.  Dumaine  describes 
this  gentleman  as  follows :  'A  big,  vig- 
orous body,  surmounted  by  a  head 
with  a  very  low  forehead,  and  a  face 
that  owes  its  remarkable  ugHness,  not 


to  any  particular  deformity,  but  to  the 
painful  inharmoniousness  of  its  fea- 
tures. These  simply  refuse  to  go  to- 
gether.' 

However,  this  gentleman  was  not 
embarrassed  in  the  least  by  either  his 
ill-favored  countenance  or  his  evil  rep- 
utation. Humorous  and  cynical,  he 
made  a  studied  effort  to  say  aloud 
what  others  kept  to  themselves.  Bis- 
marck was  his  model,  his  ideal.  He  was 
fond  of  copying  that  statesman's  blunt 
and  brutal  frankness.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
set  to  work  immediately  after  the  as- 
sassination of  June  28. 

So  much  for  the  men  at  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  principal  man  in 
charge  of  military  aflfairs  was  Conrad 
von  Hoetzendorff,  who  has  recently 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  mem- 
oirs. In  that  volume  he  states,  with 
perfect  frankness,  that  almost  as  soon 
as  he  was  appointed  to  the  General 
Staff,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  de- 
clare war  upon  Italy.  He  says:  Since 
we  should  have  to  fight  her  some  day, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  sooner  we  did 
so,  the  better.'  The  old  Emperor  and 
Aehrenthal,  at  that  time  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  refused  to  listen  to  this 
advice. 

Not  being  able  to  fight  Italy,  Von 
Hoetzendorff  centred  his  attention 
upon  a  war  with  Serbia.  Immediately 
after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  he  proposed  a  campaign 
against  that  country;  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  he  had  mobilized  the  army 
two  or  three  times  for  that  purpose. 

These  men  were  running  the  govern- 
ment when  the  investigation  of  the 
Archduke's  murder  started.  It  had 
been  decided  to  implicate  the  Serbian 
Government  at  any  cost.  Francis  Jo- 
seph stated  this  clearly  in  a  letter  that 
he  sent  to  William  II  on  July  5 :  — 

According  to  authoritative  information, 
the  Serajevo  murder  was  not  the  act  of  an 
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individual,  but  the  culmination  of  a  plot, 
the  threads  of  which  centre  in  Belgrade. 
And  even  in  the  improbable  case  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Serbian 
Government  was  an  accomplice,  we  feel 
certain  that  its  policy  of  uniting  all  the 
South  Slavs  encourages  such  criminal  enter- 
prises. 

Thus,  whatever  might  be  the  out- 
come of  the  investigation,  Austria's 
course  was  predetermined.  She  in- 
tended to  push  things  to  the  limit. 

On  July  30,  only  two  days  after  the 
tragedy,  Tschirschky,  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  to  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor. It  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
documents  of  the  period.  I  quote  it 
entire,  with  the  marginal  notes  of 
William  II:  — 

Count  Berchtold  told  me  to-day  there 
was  every  indication  that  the  threads  of  the 
conspiracy  of  which  the  Archduke  was  the 
victim  centre  at  Belgrade.  The  affair  was 
80  cleverly  designed  that  very  young  per- 
sons had  been  expressly  selected  to  execute 
the  crime,  since  they  could  not  be  sentenced 
to  more  than  secondary  penalties.  (Z  cer- 
tainly hope  this  is  not  the  case.)  The  Min- 
ister spoke  with  intense  bitterness  of  the 
Serbian  plots. 

I  have  heard  even  people  of  moderation 
and  responsible  judgment  express  a  desire 
to  settle  once  for  all  Austria's  account  with 
the  Serbs.  {Now  or  neverl)  They  think  one 
should  submit  to  the  Serbs  a  series  of  condi- 
tions, and  in  case  they  do  not  accept  them, 
should  take  vigorous  measures.  I  am  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  to  dissuade  people 
quietly  but  seriously  from  precipitate  meas- 
ures. (Who  has  authorized  that?  Utterly 
stupid!  It 's  none  of  his  business!  It  is  for 
Austria  alone  to  decide  what  she  considers  it 
necessary  to  do.  If  things  go  wrong  later,  they 
vnll  say:  Germany  opposed!  Let  Tschirschky 
do  me  the  favor  to  drop  such  foolishness.  The 
Serbs  must  be  settled  with  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  is  self-evident.  It  is  something  that  re- 
quires no  argument.) 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  for  people  to 
know  precisely  what  they  wish.  Up  to  the 
present,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  very 


vague  and  confused  impressions.  It  would 
be  well  to  weigh  carefully  the  possible  re- 
sults of  any  act,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Austria-Hungary  is  not  the  only  country  in 
the  world;  that  she  must  show  due  consid- 
eration for  her  allies  and  keep  in  view  the 
European  situation  as  a  whole;  especially 
that  she  should  not  lose  sight  of  Italy's  and 
Rumania's  attitude  in  matters  concerning 
Serbia. 

One  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  dispatch,  which  sup- 
plies a  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The 
men  in  the  saddle  at  Vienna  were  so 
eager  for  war  that  even  Tschirschky 
felt  obliged  to  hold  them  back.  That 
was  an  extraordinary  situation.  For 
the  German  Ambassador  was  not  a 
pacifist;  quite  the  reverse. 

M.  Dumaine  describes  him  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

A  bad  imitation  of  Bismarck,  recalling 
only  the  latter's  defects.  He  made  much  of 
his  authority  and  knowledge  as  former  State 
Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
and  delivered  himself  upon  every  subject 
in  a  peremptory  tone  that  left  no  room  for 
an  opinion  differing  from  his  own.  The 
accidents  of  his  career,  which  was  advanced 
by  the  unjustified  caprice  of  the  Kaiser, 
gave  him  a  tremendous  opinion  of  himself. 
As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  try  to  impose 
his  authority  ostentatiously  upon  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  he  affected 
such  superiority  toward  his  colleagues  that 
most  of  them  ceased  to  associate  with  him. 

He  despised  the  Serbs  so  much  that 
he  was  fond  of  quoting  a  remark  King 
Milan  made  to  him  when  he  was  a 
young  Charge  d'Aff'aires  at  Belgrade. 
The  sovereign  remarked:  'Believe  me, 
my  dear  fellow,  if  I  were  not  here,  Aus- 
tria would  not  have  a  person  in  Serbia 
with  whom  to  talk.'  During  July,  he 
stated  literally  to  our  Ambassador:  *I 
am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
crushing  the  Serbs,  that  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  exceed  the  instructions  of 
my  Government  to  get  Austria  to  act.' 
Such  words  might  seem  to  contradict 
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the  moderate  attitude  that  he  affected 
in  his  dispatch  of  June  30;  but  the  con- 
tradiction is  only  apparent  and  is  easily 
explained.  At  that  moment,  when  the 
thing  was  just  beginning,  he  had  not 
yet  hit  the  pace  of  those  about  him. 
The  people  at  Vienna  had  got  ahead  of 
him.  But  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
William  II  was  heart  and  soul  with  the 
war  party,  he  quickly  caught  up  with 
the  procession  and  even  outdistanced 
it.  From  that  time  on,  he  led  the 
dance.  At  the  last  moment,  when  the 
Vienna  ministers,  frightened  out  of 
their  frivolous  and  light-hearted  mood 
by  the  serious  turn  that  events  were 
taking,  sought  to  check  their  course, 
Tschirschky,  at  the  inspiration  of  Ber- 
lin, pushed  them  over  the  brink. 

More  than  that,  his  famous  dispatch 
throws  a  flash  of  light  upon  the  men- 
tality of  William  II  and  the  part  he 
played  in  the  affair.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning he  was  intent  on  taking  ex- 
treme measures  against  the  Serbs, 
whom  he  considered  a  gang  of  assassins 
and  brigands.  He  clung  to  this  opinion 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  with  such  people  but 
to  crush  them;  even  though  they  might 
abjectly  submit  and  do  all  demanded 
of  them,  they  should,  none  the  less,  be 
punished  and  humiliated,  and  forced  to 
grovel  abjectly. 

During  the  negotiations,  William  II 
backed  up  every  demand  that  Austria 
made.  These  were  never  harsh  enough 
to  suit  him.  He  became  impatient  at 
the  slightest  delay  or  hesitation.  If 
Russia,  England,  or  France  showed 
sigQS  of  intervening  or  interfering  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia,  he  looked 
upon  their  action  almost  as  a  personal 
offense,  and  declared  that  the  whole 
strength  of  Germany  was  at  the  service 
of  Austria  to  prevent  such  interference. 

So  the  Berchtold  clique  set  to  work. 
On  July  4,  Count  Hoyos,  head  of  the 
administrative  section  of  the  Foreign 


Office,  brought  to  Berlin  an  autograph 
letter  from  Francis  Joseph.  It  de- 
scribed fully  Austria's  belligerent  de- 
signs. On  the  following  day  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Szogyeny, 
dined  with  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam.  He 
delivered  the  letter  of  Francis  Joseph 
to  him.  After  dinner  they  held  the  fa- 
mous consultation  where  it  was  de- 
cided to  declare  war  against  Serbia, 
and  eventually  against  Russia  and 
France. 

The  Germans  have  tried  to  deny  that 
such  a  council  of  war  was  ever  held. 
This  has  proved  futile.  The  fact  is 
proved  by  any  number  of  documents. 
First  we  have  the  telegram  sent  by 
Szogyeny,  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor, describing  his  interview  with 
William  II:  — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  William  II  that  we 
should  not  delay  our  action  against  Serbia. 
Russia  is  sure  to  be  hostile,  but  he  has  been 
preparing  for  this  for  years;  and  if  a  war 
breaks  out  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia,  Germany  will  stand  by  us  with  the 
loyalty  she  has  alw^ays  shown  her  ally. 
...  If  we  believe  we  must  fight  that  coun- 
try, he  (William  II)  would  regret  to  see  us 
let  such  a  favorable  occasion  as  the  present 
one  pass  without  profiting  by  it. 

Lichnovsky's  Memoirs  report  to  the 
same  effect  : — 

I  learned  later  that  during  the  decisive 
consultation  at  Potsdam,  on  July  5,  the 
Viennese  demand  had  been  approved  un- 
conditionally by  all  the  persons  in  authority 
present,  and  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  even  were  war 
with  Russia  to  ensue. 

On  the  day  following  this  conversa- 
tion, William  II  summoned  his  military 
advisers  to  Potsdam.  Von  dem  Bussche, 
an  Undersecretary  of  State,  has  re- 
cently written:  *It  was  decided  to 
prepare  foi  every  eventuality  by  tak- 
ing such  measures  as  would  be  neces- 
sary in  case  of  war.'  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Staff  reported  to 
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the  Kaiser:  *Our  mobilization  plans 
for  such  an  emergency  were  completed 
on  March  31, 1914.  The  army  is  ready, 
as  it  always  is.'  If  that  was  not  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  what  name  shall  we  apply 
to  it?  One  thing  is  certain:  a  war  re- 
sulted from  it. 

Comit  Hoyos  hastily  returned  to 
Vienna,  fortified  by  the  assurance  of 
Germany's  unreserved  support.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet  held  a  very 
important  meeting  on  July  7.  The 
minutes  of  this  meeting  were  publish- 
ed in  the  Austrian  Red  Book  of  1919. 
Count  Berchtold  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  saying  that  the  time  had  come 
to  make  Serbia  powerless  once  and  for 
all  to  injure  Austria.  The  German 
Government  promised  unreserved  sup- 
port in  this  war.  Hostilities  with  Rus- 
sia would  probably  result,  but  it  was 
preferable  that  they  should  occur  now; 
for  Russia  was  growing  stronger  in  the 
Balkans  with  every  day  that  passed. 

Count  Tisza,  President  of  the  Hun- 
garian Cabinet,  expressed  a  different 
opinion.  Although  war  with  Serbia  had 
become  a  possibility  to  be  contem- 
plated, he  did  not  believe  that  it  should 
be  started  without  diplomatic  prepara- 
tion. He  said  that  he  would  *  never 
approve  undertaking,  without  prelimi- 
nary diplomatic  action,  the  sudden 
aggressive  war  against  Serbia  that 
seemed  to  be  contemplated  and,  to  his 
great  regret,  had  been  proposed  at  Ber- 
lin by  Count  Hoyos.' 

A  prolonged  debate  followed,  Tisza 
stood  by  his  opinion.  Finally  the  mat- 
ter was  compromised  as  follows:  The 
Cabinet  decided  that  there  must  be  an 
immediate  and  definite  settlement  with 
Serbia,  either  by  war  or  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations. Out  of  respect  for  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  Hungarian  Cabinet,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary would  not  attack  Serbia 
without  warning,  as  had  been  con- 
templated at  first.  Instead,  an  ultima- 
tum would  be  delivered  to  that  coun- 


try, and  mobilization  would  follow  at 
once.  All  the  members  present,  except 
Tisza,  believed  that  a  purely  diplo- 
matic success  would  not  be  enough.  It 
was  indispensable  to  follow  it  up  by  a 
military  victory. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  min- 
utes published  in  this  Red  Book  have 
materially  changed  our  preconceived 
idea  of  the  part  played  by  Count 
Tisza  during  the  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  His  aggressive 
temperament,  his  beUicose  methods  in 
politics,  his  unbounded  admiration  for 
Germany,  his  love  of  doing  things  with 
a  strong  hand,  created  the  impression 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  counsel 
war.  That  proves  not  to  have  been  the 
fact,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 

We  have  just  seen  that  he  opposed  a 
precipitate  attack  on  Serbia  at  the  cab- 
inet meeting  held  on  July  7;  and  in- 
deed he  secured  some  consideration  for 
his  views.  These  were,  however,  more 
theoretical  than  practical.  The  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government  yielded  to 
his  opinion  to  the  extent  of  sending  an 
Ultimatum  to  Serbia  before  declaring 
war,  but  it  took  every  precaution  to 
make  this  Ultimatum  impossible  of  ac- 
ceptance, in  order  that  there  might  be 
immediate  recourse  to  the  only  argu- 
ment in  which  the  Vienna  leaders 
placed  any  confidence  —  a  military 
campaign. 

During  one  of  my  frequent  visits  to 
Hungary,  in  the  winter  of  1910, 1  called 
upon  Count  Tisza  and  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him.  He  was  the  cold- 
est, iciest,  I  might  even  say  the  most 
sinister,  of  men.  He  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  person  who  had  never 
laughed  in  his  life.  Tall,  withered, 
emaciated,  his  beard  untrimmed,  care- 
lessly clothed,  blunt,  and  studiously 
cynical  in  manner,  he  dominated  do- 
mestic politics  and  the  foreign  relations 
of  his  country  with  an  iron  hand  and  a 
drawn  sword.  His  Magyar  nationalism 
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surpassed  all  limits.  It  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  discuss  with  him  concessions  to 
the  Rumanians,  the  Serbs,  or  the  Slo- 
vaks. If  those  subject  nationalities 
made  the  slightest  protest,  he  smashed 
them  under  his  pitiless  fist.  No  one 
dared  to  appear  in  the  field  against 
him  when  he  set  out  to  *make,'  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  *good  Hun- 
garian election.' 

Possibly  his  inflexible  nationalism 
helps  to  explain  his  attitude  during  the 
first  weeks  of  July  1914.  The  prospect 
of  dismembering  Serbia,  as  Count 
Hoyos  proposed  at  Berlin,  and  of  add- 
ing new  Serbian  districts  to  Hungary, 
was  not  altogether  to  Tisza's  taste. 
More  than  that,  he  had  a  broader  and 
more  intelligent  idea  of  the  complica- 
tions that  might  follow  a  war  with 
Serbia  than  did  his  associates.  For  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  Tisza  towered 
high  above  such  insignificant  and  frivo- 
lous pseudo-statesmen  as  Berchtold, 
who  occupied  the  front  of  the  stage  at 
Vienna  and  pretended  to  control  events 
when  events  were  controlling  him. 

Immediately  after  returning  to  Bu- 
dapest, Tisza  wrote  a  letter  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  that  was  not  lacking  in 
political  wisdom.  He  pointed  out  why 
Austria-Hungary  should  not  take  mili- 
tary measures  against  Serbia  until  all 
means  for  a  peaceful  solution  had  been 
exhausted.  He  discussed  the  possible 
attitude  of  Rumania,  England,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  He  wished  first  of  all  that 
the  Vienna  Cabinet  should  solemnly 
declare  it  did  not  propose  to  destroy  or 
annex  Serbia.  Unhappily  for  him  and 
for  his  country,  Tisza  did  not  preserve 
this  prudent  position  long. 

On  July  10,  Tschirschky  telegraphed 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  at  Berlin: 
*  Berchtold  is  complaining  of  Count 
Tisza's  attitude,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  proceed  vigorously  against  Ser- 
bia. Tisza  pretends  that  they  should 
act  "like  gentlemen." '  William  II  jot- 


ted the  following  contemptuous  note  on 
the  margin  of  this  telegram:  With  as- 
sassins! After  all  that  has  happened! 
Stupidity! 

It  certainly  does  honor  to  the  Hun- 
garian Premier  that  he  preferred  to  act 
like  a  gentleman.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  chivalrous  character  of  the  Hun- 
garians. But  his  attitude  was  sud- 
denly reversed  four  days  later.  He  re- 
turned to  Vienna.  The  advocates  of 
war  won  him  over  completely.  On 
July  14,  Tschirschky  could  telegraph 
Berlin  the  following  dispatch,  to  which 
William  II  appended,  as  usual,  marginal 
comments :  — 

Count  Tisza  called  on  me  to-day  after 
seeing  Count  Berchtold.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  a  man  who  always  counseled  pru- 
dence, but  that  every  day  strengthened  his 
opinion  that  the  Monarchy  must  make  up 
its  mind  to  act  energetically  (Certainly!)  in 
order  to  prove  its  vigor  and  to  end  once  for 
all  the  deplorable  situation  on  its  southeast- 
ern border.  The  language  of  the  Serbian 
press  and  of  Serbian  diplomats  is  insupport- 
ably  arrogant.  Tisza  told  me:  *It  has  been 
disagreeable  for  me  to  advise  war;  but  I  am 
now  fully  convinced  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  I  shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  in  be- 
half of  the  Monarchy.  .  .  .* 

The  final  text  of  the  note  to  be  delivered 
to  Serbia  is  not  yet  drafted.  It  will  be  ready 
Sunday  (July  19).  It  has  been  decided  that 
it  will  be  better  to  wait  until  Poincare  leaves 
St.  Petersburg,  that  is,  until  July  25,  before 
delivering  it  to  Serbia.  {What  a  pity!)  But 
as  soon  as  the  period  allowed  Serbia  to  reply 
has  elapsed,  or  in  case  she  does  not  accept 
all  the  conditions  without  reservations,  mo- 
bilization will  be  ordered.  The  note  has 
been  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  Serbia  to  accept 
it.  (William  II  underlined  this  sentence 
twice.)  .  .  .  Upon  leaving,  Count  Tisza 
shook  my  hand  cordially  and  said,  *Now 
we  can  face  the  future  with  calmness  and 
firmness.' 

As  we  have  seen,  it  did  not  take  long 
to  convert  Tisza.  Opposed  to  the  war 
at  first,  he  now  devoted  all  his  energy 
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to  promoting  it.  He  assisted  Berchtold 
in  drafting  the  Ultimatum,  and  all  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  get  the 
signature  of  the  old  Emperor  at  Ischl. 
That  was  not  difficult.  The  essential 
fact  about  the  Ultimatum  is  what 
Tschirschky  said  in  his  telegram :  that 
its  acceptance  was  impossible.  No  pre- 
caution was  neglected  to  make  that 
certain. 

The  next  thing  was  to  becloud  the 
situation  in  every  way  possible,  to  lull 
the  government  circles  of  Russia, 
France,  and  England  with  false  se- 
curity, by  misleading  reports,  taking 
vacations,  and  premeditated  absences. 
That  was  not  particularly  difficult;  for, 
to  put  it  mildly,  the  leading  statesmen 
of  those  Powers  viewed  the  situation 
most  complacently  and  aloofly.  So 
preparations  went  on  in  the  utmost  se- 
crecy. The  gentlemen  of  the  Vienna 
Foreign  Office  lavished  soft  words  and 
pacific  declarations  upon  the  foreign 
diplomats  in  their  city.  Baron  Mac- 
chio,  a  bureau  chief  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  assured  our  Ambassa- 
dor, M.  Dumaine,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Ultimatum  was  delivered: 
'The  note  contains  nothing  that  can- 
not be  accepted,  and  will  prove  the 
benevolent  attitude  of  the  Monarchy.' 

Then  there  was  the  classical  trick 
of  going  away  on  summer  excursions. 
William  II  departed  tranquilly  for  the 
Norwegian  Fiords  as  if  nothing  were  in 
contemplation.  But  he  was  kept  con- 
stantly advised  by  wireless,  and  merely 
waited  the  proper  announcement  to 
hasten  home.  Francis  Joseph  was  at 
Ischl,  where  he  invariably  spent  this 
season  of  the  year. 

So  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vi- 
enna did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence.  On  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  July  the  President  of  France 
and  the  Prime  Minister  sailed  for 
Kronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg.  Their 
official  visit  to  the  Tsar  had  been 
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planned  several  months  in  advance.  No 
reason  was  apparent  for  canceUing  it. 

On  July  14,  Tschirschky  telegraphed 
to  Berlin:  — 

During  the  discussion  to-day  it  was  unan- 
imously decided  that  it  was  advisable  to 
wait  until  Poincare  had  left  Russia  before 
taking  up  matters  with  Belgrade.  For  it  is 
important,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  prevent 
the  relations  of  those  two  Powers  from  being 
influenced,  and  perhaps  determined,  at  St. 
Petersburg  during  the  exhilaration  of  cham- 
pagne dinners  and  demonstrations  of  frater- 
nity by  Poincare,  Isvolskii,  and  the  Grand 
Dukes.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the 
toasts  over  before  the  Ultimatum  is  sent. 
We  shall  be  able  to  go  ahead  on  .July  25. 

William  II  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the 
paragraph  reporting  this  delay :  Too  bad! 

Berchtold  and  Tisza  were  eager  to 
convince  Berlin  that  this  delay  signified 
no  faint-heartedness  or  hesitation  on 
their  part.  It  was  due  solely  to  Poin- 
care's  trip,  the  precise  itinerary  of 
which  was  telegraphed  by  Count  Szec- 
sen,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  upon  express 
instructions  from  the  Vienna  Foreign 
Office.  We  know  that  at  the  very  last 
moment  the  delivery  of  the  Ultimatum 
was  postponed  an  hour  in  order  that 
the  news  might  not  reach  St.  Peters- 
burg before  Poincare  left. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  affair 
was  planned  perfidiously,  in  an  atmos-^ 
phere  of  darkness  and  mystery,  like  an 
ordinary  crime.  These  extreme  pre- 
cautions, moreover,  were  far  from  use- 
less. The  conspirators  obtained  sub- 
stantially the  result  they  sought. 
Their  manoeuvre  took  Europe  by  sur- 
prise. With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  no 
one  imagined  that  such  a  grave  step  was 
about  to  be  taken  —  a  step  that  would 
shortly  deluge  the  world  with  blood. 

It  is  true  that  occasional  warnings 
are  to  be  discovered  in  the  diplomatic 
compilations  published  by  the  Russian, 
English,  French,  Italian,  ^nd  qthei;- 
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Governments.  But  when  you  read  the 
dispatches  in  sequence,  these  warnings 
are  lost  in  the  larger  whole.  Such  voices 
were,  we  might  say,  'crying  in  the  wil- 
derness.' There  were  few  Cassandras  in 
this  world  of  ambassadors  and  states- 
men; and  if  there  had  been,  probably 
they  would  not  have  received  a  hearing. 

The  only  persons  who  had  some  inti- 
mation in  advance  of  what  was  about 
to  happen  were  the  financiers.  There 
is  no  secret  so  well  guarded  that  it  is 
kept  entirely  from  them,  especially 
when  tips  may  mean  heavy  winnings 
on  the  stock  exchange.  At  Vienna, 
Budapest,  and  Berlin,  prices  began  to 
slip  downward,  beginning  with  the 
tenth  of  July.  Great  quantities  of  secu- 
rities were  thrown  upon  the  market. 
A  broker  in  France,  the  famous  Rosen- 
berg, 'beared'  the  market  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  was  hissed  and 
hooted  on  the  floor  of  the  Paris  Bourse. 

Diplomatists  might  have  been  put 
on  their  guard  by  men  of  business. 
Unhappily  diplomacy  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently up-to-date  for  that.  It  still  fol- 
lows the  precedents  of  the  days  of 
Talleyrand;  and  it  prides  itself  upon 
associating  only  with  people  of  the 
highest  social  rank,  who  even  in  coun- 
tries having  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic institutions  are  usually  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  is  happening,  and  ex- 
ert no  real  influence  upon  events.  But 
the  more  we  study  this  dramatic  and 
thrilling  period,  the  stranger  it  seems 
that  no  one  of  the  countless  French, 
English,  and  Russian  £\,gents  and  in- 
formers abroad  managed  to  secure  the 
slightest  inkling  of  what  was  going  on. 
For  a  nimiber  of  people  were  talking 
about  it. 

A  French  newspaper-man,  Eugene 
Lautier,  who  was  drinking  the  waters 
at  Marienbad,  wrote  on  July  19  to  a 
high  oflicial  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office  the  following  letter,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  diplomatic  archives:  — 


An  important  financial  man  of  Budapest, 
and  a  friend  of  Count  Tisza,  has  given  me 
disquieting  news  as  to  the  state  of  mind  in 
Hungary  upon  the  relations  of  the  Mon- 
archy with  the  Serbs.  He  asserts  that  in 
Hungary  everybody  is  eager  for  a  war 
against  them.  More  is  not  said  openly,  be- 
cause there  are  still  further  measures  to  be 
taken.  But  the  critical  moment  will  come 
within  a  very  few  weeks.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  Hungary,  no  matter  how  much  a  pacifist, 
who  is  not  eager  to  fight  Serbia,  in  order  to 
end  the  present  intolerable  situation.  They 
are  no  longer  willing  or  able  to  maintain  a 
quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  on  their  south- 
ern frontier,  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

If  the  Cabinets  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  London  had  been  better  in- 
formed, they  would  have  been  able  to 
take  timely  measures,  and  to  make 
vigorous  representations  at  Vienna  — 
and  Berlin,  perhaps  —  to  prevent  a 
war.  As  it  was,  they  did  nothing  until 
the  Ultimatum  was  delivered. 

When  the  text  of  this  Ultimatum  be- 
came known  in  the  Entente  Capitals,  on 
July  24,  a  part  of  the  period  allowed  the 
Serbs  for  their  reply  had  already  ex- 
pired. The  machine  was  getting  under 
way.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
stop  it. 

At  this  time  the  Austrians  feared 
only  one  thing  —  that  Serbia  might 
consent  to  all  that  was  asked  of  her. 
For  a  moment  a  rumor  to  that  eff*ect 
got  abroad.  At  Budapest,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin  the  Governments  were  plunged 
in  despair.  But  Belgrade  was  com- 
pelled to  make  certain  reservations. 
Baron  Giesl,  one  of  the  stupidest 
foreign  representatives  that  Austria- 
Hungary  had,  if  I  may  cite  the  au- 
thority of  a  diplomat  who  knew  him 
intimately,  left  Belgrade.  His  depar- 
ture broke  off*  diplomatic  relations  and 
caused  the  mobilization  of  the  Austrian 
army.  This  was  followed  automatically 
by  Russian  mobilization,  the  war  with 
gerbia,  and  the  World  War, 


THREE  CHASMS 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GERMANY'S  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 

BY  FRIEDRICH  MEINECKE 

From  Neue  Freie  Presse,  April  16 
(Vienna  Nationalist-Liberal  Daily) 


When  our  military  collapse  came, 
this  thought  flashed  through  the  minds 
of  many  Germans:  We  have  lost  our 
political  power,  but  they  cannot  rob 
us  of  our  scholarship,  science,  and  art. 
This  raises  a  special  problem.  Can  a 
nation  that  has  lost  its  political  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  main- 
tain its  intellectual  ascendancy?  His- 
tory records  both  affirmative  and 
negative  answers.  However,  she  teach- 
es us  by  more  than  isolated  examples. 
She  promises  every  nation,  no  matter 
how  crushed  and  shattered,  a  chance  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation  with  its  own 
moral  resources  and  energy.  Of  course 
even  abundant  moral  resources  and 
energy  may  not  avail  against  extreme 
oppression  and  distress.  We  must 
acknowledge  sadly  that  possibility,  for 
it  threatens  ourselves.  But  every 
nation  must  pursue  a  path  midway 
between  faith  and  doubt.  If  we  do  our 
best,  set  our  house  in  order,  and  pre- 
serve the  health  and  vigor  of  our  intel- 
lectual life,  we  shall  eventually  find 
the  path  to  freedom  and  recovery. 

Let  me  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  the 
impoverishment  of  the  middle  class, 
our  principal  depositary  of  culture  and 
learning,  is  not  the  only  evil  condition 
that  afl[licts  us.  We  do  not  need  to 
dwell  upon  that  particular  aspect  of 
the  subject.  It  comes  directly  home  to 
all  of  us.  A  modest  scale  of  living  is 
easily  endured,  and  need  not  prejudice 
the  productivity  of  the  intellect.  But 
modern  science  and  art  and  literature 


demand  a  far  more  costly  apparatus 
than  they  did  in  olden  times,  when 
poets  and  scholars  could  pursue  their 
labors  in  an  attic.  The  modern  intel- 
lect is  no  longer  moulded  in  a  garret, 
but  in  the  great  world  about  us.  It 
must  have  constant  contact  and  inter- 
course with  distant  colleagues  and 
societies;  it  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  others  and  to  compare 
results;  it  must  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
travel,  which  brings  a  section  of  the 
historical  and  the  modern  world  before 
our  physical  eyes.  The  culture  of 
to-day  would  not  be  what  it  is  without 
such  physical  aids  to  enrich  and  divers- 
ify it.  We  know  only  too  well  that  this 
mechanization  and  externalization  of 
culture  is  apt  to  blight  originality;  but 
the  power  and  refinement  of  our  mod- 
ern intellectual  vision  is  none  the  less 
inseparably  associated  with  the  new 
method.  And  since  a  river  never 
returns  to  its  source,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  if  we  were  now  to  desert  the 
express  train  for  the  attic,  we  should 
recover  thereby  the  intellectual  treas- 
ures of  our  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers. In  any  case,  the  intel- 
lectual opportunities  of  the  foreigner, 
whose  money  retains  its  high  purchas- 
ing-power, will  henceforth  be  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  us  Germans, 
chained  to  our  firesides  by  our  de- 
preciated currency. 

Our  newly  rich  will  do  all  our  travel- 
ing. They  will  buy  our  new  books  *  by 
the  running  yard '  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
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their  palaces,  and  now  and  then  one  of 
their  descendants  may  himself  become 
an  intellectual.  But  the  tradition  and 
inheritance  of  an  educated  career, 
which  is  of  immeasurable  importance, 
is  seriously  threatened  by  the  social 
overturn  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  Even  before  the  war,  intel- 
lectual interests  had  been  crowded 
into  a  narrow  channel  by  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical interests.  But  that  stream  still 
ran  clear  and  pure  under  the  protecting 
shelter  of  frugal-living  officials  and 
teachers.  These  classes  have  now  sunk 
from  their  former  modest  position  to 
that  of  hopeless  proletarians,  without 
possessing  the  vigor  and  aggressiveness 
of  the  true  proletarian,  who  often 
earns  to-day  several  times  as  much  as 
his  scholarly  and  refined  fellow-men. 

Our  laborers  and  mechanics,  of 
course,  would  prefer  their  gold  wages 
of  ten  years  ago  to  the  nominally 
higher  paper  wages  of  to-day,  because 
they  could  buy  more  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter.  But  while  wages 
have  increased  twenty  to  thirty  times, 
the  salaries  of  officials,  teachers,  and 
professors  are  only  six  to  ten  times  what 
they  were  before  the  war.  Moreover, 
what  the  teacher  and  scholar  had  saved 
and  invested  has  shrunk  to  almost 
nothing  in  present  values.  Added  to  all 
this,  our  educated  people  feel  them- 
selves socially  declassed. 

We  do  not  yet  realize  what  this  social 
overturn,  the  ultimate  causes  of  which 
antedate  the  war,  means  for  our 
scholarship  and  our  intellectual  life. 
All  scientific  and  cultural  attainments 
depend  upon  hundreds  of  people  con- 
tributing by  their  labor,  in  order  that 
a  single  man  may  devote  himself 
wholly  and  undisturbed  to  a  compar- 
atively unremunerative  pursuit.  They 
demand,  further,  that  the  hundreds 
who  toil  for  this  man's  support  shall 
not  begrudge  him  his  opportunity,  but 


shall  permit  him  to  do  his  special  work 
in  peace.  In  other  words,  intellectual 
attainment  demands  a  certain  survival 
of  traditional  class-distinctions.  Schil- 
ler wrote :  — 

Meister  ndhrt  sich  und  Oeselle, 
Jeder  freut  sich  seiner  Stelle. 

[The  master  feeds  himself  and  men,  and 
each  is  content  with  his  appointed  task. I 

This  calm,  undisturbed,  vegetative 
cooperation  of  root,  trunk,  branch,  and 
blossom,  constitutes  the  condition  most 
favorable  for  intellectual  labor  and 
progress.  That  condition  no  longer 
exists  in  Germany.  The  sanctuaries  of 
the  scholar  and  the  scientist  are  as- 
sailed from  every  side  by  the  tumultu- 
ous billows  of  a  social  agitation  seeking 
purely  material  ends. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  all  this  is 
capitalism,  and  its  corollary,  an  indus- 
trial proletariat.  But  these  are  not  the 
immediate  reasons  why  harmony  be- 
tween the  intellectual  worker  and  the 
social  organization  in  which  he  lives  is 
imperiled  and  disturbed.  The  immedi- 
ate trouble-maker  is  the  newly  created 
intermediate  class  of  the  half-educated, 
which  has  invaded  by  hordes  the  ranks 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  These  newcomers 
are  persons  whose  property  exceeds 
their  culture,  who  strive  strenuously 
for  precedence  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor, and  who  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  our  political  life.  Peace  and 
harmony  between  the  mental  worker 
and  the  manual  worker  are  quite  possi- 
ble. But  mutual  understanding  and 
consideration  between  the  intellectuals 
and  these  half-educated  classes,  whose 
mental  operations  are  merely  mechan- 
ical, are  difficult  to  the  verge  of  impossi- 
bility. This  discord,  with  its  ugly  and 
degrading  friction,  holds  a  pernicious 
sway  over  every  sphere  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  life.  Poetry,  the 
most  delicate  and  sensitive  expression 
of  the  intellect,  probably  suffers  most. 
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What  poet  of  to-day  would  venture  to 
express  himself  through  such  innocent, 
yet  profound  and  divine,  songs  as 
those  which  Goethe  and  Morike  — 
sheltered  among  a  peaceful  people, 
quietly  pursuing  their  paths  of  indus- 
trious toil  —  were  free  to  sing.  Every 
modern  poem  betrays  the  fearful  re- 
straints and  the  tormenting  and  often 
defiant  loneliness  of  its  creator;  and 
only  too  often  it  reveals  the  forced 
resistance  of  the  individual  to  the 
utterly  unsympathetic  and  uncompre- 
hending world  about  him. 

This  is  the  first  chasm  that  yawns 
across  the  surface  of  our  intellectual 
life  to-day.  I  shall  mention  two  others, 
both  of  which  began  to  appear  as  thin 
fissures  before  the  war,  and  have  been 
widened  appallingly  by  the  war  and 
our  defeat. 

One  of  these  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
common  to  mankind  in  all  ages,  and 
under  normal  conditions  it  is  beneficent 
and  fruitful.  It  is  the  gap  that  ever 
separates  the  older  and  the  younger 
generations.  To  this  mutual  repulsion 
between  old  and  young  we  owe  the 
constant  rejuvenation  and  revival  of 
the  intellect,  and  the  discarding  of  out- 
worn forms  and  conventions.  There- 
by the  truly  valuable  fruits  of  the  past 
are  preserved  and  transmitted  to  com- 
ing ages.  We  all  remember  that  Ranke 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  and 
worth-while  enterprise  to  write  a 
history  of  the  world  by  generations, 
attaching  to  each  of  these  its  own 
peculiar  individuality.  That  would  be 
like  crossing  a  mountain  range  —  here 
and  there  gentle  declivities  and  open 
valleys,  and  elsewhere  precipices  and 
chasms.  The  generation  that  is  in  its 
sixties  to-day,  represented  a  gentle 
declivity  thirty  years  ago  in  the  domain 
of  science,  which  was  at  that  period 
passing  through  a  placid  and  unevent- 
ful era  of  evolution;  but  in  art  and 
poetry  it  stood  for  a  sudden  break  with 


the  past  and  an  abrupt  rise  to  another 
level.  To-day  it  seems  that  every 
department  of  our  intellectual  life  is 
advancing  through  broken  and  precipi- 
tous country.  The  interruption  to  our 
political  existence  produced  by  the 
catastrophe  of  1918  is,  when  viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  equivalent  to  the 
sudden  and  complete  substitution  of 
one  generation  for  its  predecessor. 

An  old  proverb  says:  The  world  is 
ruled  by  men  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  old.  This  means  that  in  our 
political  experience  sudden  jumps  from 
one  generation  to  another  are  rare, 
that  men  gradually  mature  until  they 
are  ripe  for  governing,  and  that  they 
normally  will  be  entrusted  with  power 
for  a  considerable  period.  Modern 
Germany  started  out  upon  the  policy 
that  led  her  into  the  World  War  under 
the  leadership  of  men  fifty  and  sixty 
years  old,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
those  men  she  fought  the  war.  Every 
man  of  that  generation  must  now  ask 
himself,  with  secret  dread,  whether  he 
did  not  lead  the  nation  into  a  false 
path,  whether  he  can  justify  himself 
before  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity. 
The  ideals  and  theories  of  that  genera- 
tion have  fallen  into  discredit  because 
of  our  fearful  failure,  and  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of 
our  government  since  the  Revolution 
are  perfectly  logical.  It  was  natural 
that  the  old  generation  should  be 
promptly  turned  out,  and  that  men 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  should 
take  its  place.  These  men,  so  far  as  we 
can  generalize  on  such  matters,  con- 
trol the  government  to-day.  That  has 
always  been  the  case  in  periods  of 
revolution  and  reformation.  After 
1807,  Scharnhorst  called  for  *  active, 
vigorous,  ambitious  men,  whose  souls 
soon  burn  up  their  bodies.'  He  meant 
that  younger  fire-eaters  were  needed 
to  reform  the  Prussian  nation,  and  he 
secured  them.  Nor  can  we  object  in 
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principle  to  the  same  thing  to-day.  But 
in  the  field  of  intellectual  endeavor  this 
discarding  of  the  elder  generation  and 
of  its  ideals  —  which  we  see  going  on 
all  about  us  —  is  to  be  viewed  with 
greater  reserve,  because  it  serves  to 
widen  the  third  chasm  that  divides  our 
intellectual  world. 

This  third  chasm  yawns  deeper  than 
ever  between  the  regular,  methodical, 
and  let  us  say  professionally  controlled, 
fields  of  scholarship,  science,  and  art, 
and  the  freer  undisciplined  movements 
in  literature.  The  dualism  between  the 
specialist  and  the  non-specialist  in  sci- 
ence and  art  dates  from  the  period  of 
*  enlightenment,'  —  that  is,  from  about 
the  time  of  Voltaire,  —  and  like  the 
unending  transitions  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  it  has,  upon  the  whole, 
fructified  our  intellectual  life.  Gifted 
dilettantes,  like  Herder  and  the  younger 
romanticists,  peopled  the  world  with 
new  ideas,  which  were  seized  upon  by 
historians  who  methodically  and  scien- 
tifically developed  them  into  consistent 
and  logical  truths.  In  philosophy,  the 
rivalry  between  the  free  philosophers, 
of  whom  Schopenhauer,  Hartmann, 
and  Nietzsche  may  be  taken  as  the 
representatives,  and  the  orthodox  phi- 
losophy that  Schopenhauer  so  im- 
measurably despised,  was  wholesome 
and  useful.  The  more  liberal-minded 
among  our  professional  scholars  and 
scientists  are  frank  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  rendered  by  these 
irregular  coadjutors.  But  the  new 
impulses  and  ideas  that  these  intel- 
lectual adventures  yield  us  must  be 
weighed  and  examined  and  tested 
and  developed  in  accordance  with  strict 
scientific  methods.  Otherwise  we  shall 
fall  into  habits  of  mental  slackness, 
inexactitude,  and  irresponsible  sub- 
jectivity. 

That  is  precisely  the  danger  we  face 
to-day.  A  younger  and  undisciplined 
generation  is  overrunning  the  whole 


field  of  art  and  science,  seeking  to 
dethrone  our  national  scholarship  and 
to  set  up  an  intuitional  culture  in  its 
stead.  Many  of  these  new  men  possess 
a  certain  intellectual  cleverness  and 
elasticity  of  spirit  that  reminds  us  of 
the  mental  revolution  that  occurred  at 
the  time  of  the  romanticists.  Doubt- 
less this  movement,  also,  proceeds 
from  profound  and  organic  needs  of 
society.  However,  it  is  attacking  not 
only  what  we  have  outlived  and  are 
ready  to  discard  in  science  and  art,  but 
also  very  vital  and  necessary  forces  and 
values,  whose  usefulness  for  mankind 
has  by  no  means  been  exhausted. 

I  picked  up  by  chance  an  art  supple- 
ment, printed  a  few  days  ago,  that  dis- 
cusses Brahms,  that  glorious  revealer 
of  the  dignity  and  profundity  of  life. 
This  critic  charges  him  with  limited 
sensibility  and  narrowness  of  horizon. 
He  says  that  Brahms  was  always  con- 
trolled by  his  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
this  limited  his  creative  power.  Feuer- 
bach  and  BockUn  are  to  be  retired  to 
the  storerooms  of  our  museums  as 
mere  decorative  painters.  I  might  cite 
indefinitely  such  evidences  of  radical 
modern  taste  in  art  and  poetry,  and  I 
believe  they  will  correct  themselves 
with  time.  The  situation  is  more 
serious  in  the  case  of  the  sciences;  for 
they  are  based  upon  an  exceedingly 
difficult  combination  of  self-denying, 
empirical,  individual  research  and  men- 
tal coordination  of  details.  Here  we 
may  easily  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  a 
century  of  systematic  training  and  of 
steady  progress  in  the  refinements  of 
research.  One  of  my  colleagues,  an 
economist,  recently  told  me  that  he 
could  at  once  pick  out,  in  his  numerous 
classes,  the  men  who  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  modern  movement  among 
youths.  He  assigns  them,  for  instance, 
an  investigation  of  the  film  industry. 
Without  taking  the  trouble  to  verify 
their  assumption  by  investigating  the 
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facts,  they  write  what  they  conceive 
the  facts  to  be,  on  a  basis  of  their 
chance  experience. 

The  intellectual  world  of  to-day  is 
striving  and  struggling  toward  some- 
thing new,  in  defiance  of  all  the  social 
and  material  obstacles  that  stand  in  its 
way.  It  is  seeking  the  absolute,  because 
our  historical  sciences,  at  least,  seem 
to  be  floundering  in  the  quicksands  of 


relativity.  But  this  is  a  big  subject.  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  the  present 
age  is  following  a  deceptive  bypath, 
and  that  we  can  attain  the  highest  and 
ultimate  truths  of  life  and  intellectual 
labor  only  by  a  profound,  reverent, 
and  resigned  —  but  not  hopeless  and 
skeptical  —  study  of  mankind  in  his- 
tory, and  of  the  universe  that  surrounds 
him. 
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[Professor  Wegener  is  Director  of  the  German  Oceanographical  Survey.  H  e  first  put  forward 
his  theory  of  the  movements  of  the  great  land-masses  in  1915,  and  republished  it  in  1920  in  a 
book  called  Die  Entstehung  der  Kontinente  und  Ozeane.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
German  scientific  publications  during  the  war,  it  has  hitherto  attracted  little  attention  in  other 
countries.  Professor  Wegener's  ideas,  however,  have  an  obvious  significance  for  geologists, 
biologists,  and  palaeontologists,  as  well  as  for  oceanographers.  Professor  F.  E.  Weiss,  who 
holds  the  chair  of  Botany  at  Manchester  University,  writes  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  that 
Professor  Wegener's  theory  *  constitutes  a  good  working  hypothesis,  and  the  striking  simplicity 
with  which  it  allows  many  phenomena  to  be  explained  will  greatly  stimulate  further  inquiry.'] 


From  Discovery,  May 
(British  Scientific  Monthly) 


Anyone  who  compares,  on  a  globe, 
the  opposite  coasts  of  South  America 
and  Africa,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  similar  configuration  of  the  two 
coast-lines.  Not  only  does  the  great 
right-angled  shoulder  of  the  Brazilian 
coast  find  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
African  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Cameroons,  but  the  minor  curves 
to  the  south  of  these  great  angles  also 
correspond  to  one  another,  every  pro- 
tuberance on  the  one  side  fitting  into  a 
corresponding  depression  on  the  other. 
This  observation  has  led  to  a  new  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  crust,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  continents  in  past 


ages  have  drifted  horizontally  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  still  in 
motion  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  this  theory,  known  as 
the  displacement  theory.  North  and 
South  America  were,  in  Mesozoic  times, 
continuous  with  Europe  and  Africa. 
They  then  broke  away  and  moved 
westward  in  Tertiary  times,  the  Andes 
being  forced  up  by  pressure  on  the  for- 
ward edge  of  the  drifting  continent. 
Again,  Antarctica,  Australia,  and  India 
were  formerly  in  immediate  contact 
with  South  Africa,  India  then  being  the 
southern  end  of  a  long  projection  from 
the  Asiatic  Continent,  which  is  now 
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almost  entirely  crumpled  up  and  forms 
the  Himalayas.  The  theory  asserts  that 
the  outermost  rocky  crust  of  the  earth 
no  longer  envelops  the  whole  globe,  as 
it  once  may  have  done,  but  has  shrunk 
up,  in  consequence  of  successive  com- 
pressions into  mountain  folds.  It  is  now 
represented  by  the  continental  shelves, 
which  are  covered  only  by  shallow  seas. 
The  bed  of  the  deep  seas  is  regarded  as 
composed  of  the  material  of  the  under- 
lying deeper  layers  of  the  earth,  upon 
which  the  continental  masses  float. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  theory 
conflicts  with  the  former  fundamental 
views  of  several  sciences,  and  especially 
those  of  geology.  For  a  proper  judg- 
ment upon  it,  an  enormous  mass  of 
facts  must  be  collected  together  from 
such  sciences  as  geophysics,  geology, 
palaeontology,  palseoclimatology,  ani- 
mal and  plant  geography,  and  geodesy. 
In  the  decade  since  the  first  publication 
of  the  theory,  much  progress  has  been 
made  towards  a  wide  review  of  the 
facts.  The  theory  offers  solutions  for  so 
many  apparently  insoluble  problems, 
and  so  simplifies  our  views,  that  the  in- 
terest of  many  kindred  sciences  has 
been  aroused,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
and  growing  literature  on  the  question. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  little  space  to 
discuss  the  evidence  which  confirms  the 
theory;  this  evidence  will  be  found  in 
my  book.  Die  Entstehung  der  Konti- 
nente  und  Ozeane.  It  must  suffice  here 
to  give  a  few  of  the  main  lines  of  proof, 
drawing  examples  from  each  of  the 
sciences  concerned. 

In  drawing  up  statistics  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  levels  over  the  land  sur- 
face and  sea  bottom,  geophysicists 
have  found  that  these  heights  are 
grouped  about  two  well-defined  values, 
a  land  height  of  about  100  metres  and 
a  sea  depth  of  about  4700  metres. 
This  law  has  been  known  for  fifty 
years,  so  far  without  any  explanation. 
If  the  heights  and  depths  had  arisen 


through  elevation  and  depression  of  a 
single  initial  level,  as  geology  has 
hitherto  assumed,  then  we  should  ex- 
pect statistics  of  level  to  show  a  group- 
ing about  a  single  mean  value.  Instead 
of  this,  there  is  a  grouping  about  two 
values.  So  we  must  suppose  that  there 
are  two  initial  levels,  on  which  the 
elevations  and  depressions  have  been 
superimposed;  and  this  is  only  possible 
if  these  initial  levels  correspond  to  two 
different  laj^ers  of  the  body  of  the 
earth.  The  continental  masses  con- 
sist of  comparatively  light  material, — 
such  as  granite  and  eneiss,  —  extend- 
ing downward,  according  to  Hayford 
and  Helmert,  to  a  depth  of  100  kilo- 
metres. But  the  deep-sea  bottom  is 
apparently  composed  of  heavier  ma- 
terial,— such  as  basalt, — in  which  the 
continents  float  like  great  ice-floes  in 
water.  The  results  of  measurements 
of  gravity,  and  of  magnetic  and 
seismic  investigations,  are  in  agree- 
ment with  this  conception,  and  the  re- 
sults of  dredging  do  not  contradict  it. 

Geology  provides  a  very  searching 
test  of  our  supposition  that  the  At- 
lantic is  really  an  enormously  widened 
rift.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  mountain 
folds  and  other  geological  structures 
which  existed  before  the  separation 
must  correspond  when  we  bring  the 
continents  together  again  and  recon- 
struct their  original  relative  position, 
just  as  the  lines  of  a  torn  drawing 
would  correspond  if  the  pieces  were 
placed  in  j  uxtaposition.  This  is  actually 
the  case :  the  Permian  folds  of  the  Cape 
mountains  fit  exactly  to  the  Sierras  of 
Buenos  Aires,  which,  according  to  the 
latest  work  of  the  Argentine  geologists, 
are  of  the  same  age  and  have  a  com- 
pletely similar  structure.  The  distance 
of  these  mountains  from  the  Cameroons 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  Cape  San 
Roque  on  the  other,  is  the  same,  so  that 
they  fit  each  other  exactly  in  the  re- 
construction. The  direction  of  folding 
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in  the  great  gneiss  plateau  of  Brazil 
also  corresponds  with  that  in  the  op- 
posite regions  of  Africa. 

In  Europe  there  are  three  ancient 
mountain-chains,  which  arose  in  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
epochs,  and  these  mountain  chains  are 
so  placed  in  North  America  that  they 
appear  in  the  reconstruction  as  un- 
doubted continuations  of  the  European 
system.  The  terminal  moraines  of  the 
Great  Ice  Age  also  appear  now  as  a 
continuous  system. 

The  most  striking  fact  is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  features  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  their  situation  at  places 
which  correspond  exactly.  For  example, 
if  the  Sierras  of  Buenos  Aires,  which 
are  now  more  than  6000  kilometres 
distant  from  the  Cape  mountains,  lay 
only  a  few  hundred  kilometres  farther 
to  the  north  or  south,  the  features 
would  not  fit,  on  bringing  the  conti- 
nents together.  Actually,  they  do  fit, 
and  the  correctness  of  our  theory  be- 
comes the  more  probable  as  such  co- 
incidences multiply  themselves. 

The  results  of  palaeontology  have  led 
to  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
former  land-bridges,  between  conti- 
nents now  separated  by  deep  sea,  over 
which  an  unrestricted  interchange  of 
fauna  and  flora  took  place.  That  such 
an  interchange  has  at  one  time  taken 
place  is  shown  by  the  identity  of  fossil 
forms  and  the  relationship  of  living 
fomis.  Now  these  land-bridges  have 
been  assumed  exactly  in  those  places 
where  the  theory  put  forward  here  in- 
dicates a  former  direct  connection,  as, 
for  instance,  between  Brazil  and  Africa, 
between  North  America  and  Europe, 
between  Madagascar  and  India,  and  in 
general  between  all  the  southern  conti- 
nents, such  as  South  America,  South 
Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  Australia, 
and  Antarctica.  It  has  hitherto  been 
assumed  that  these  land-bridges  were 
eifterwards  submerged,  and  now  consti- 


tute the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  This 
conception  is  physically  untenable, 
for  the  continents  are  floating  in 
equilibrium  on  a  heavier  underlying 
layer,  and  could  not  sink  by  so  great  an 
amount  as  five  kilometres  unless  they 
were  loaded  down  by  superincumbent 
layers  to  at  least  an  equal  height.  In 
addition,  when  all  the  necessary  con- 
necting land-masses  are  reconstructed, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for  the 
displaced  masses  of  water.  Further, 
the  continents  now  lie  so  far  away  from 
each  other  that,  even  if  a  former  land- 
connection  existed,  it  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  identity  of  their  former 
fauna  and  flora.  These  difficulties  dis- 
appear naturally  when  the  displace- 
ment theory  is  assumed. 

From  the  mass  of  information  to  be 
derived  from  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  animals  and  plants,  we  shall 
only  choose  a  single  striking  example: 
the  threefold  character  of  the  Austra- 
lian fauna.  The  most  ancient  group  of 
animals,  which  is  now  found  principally 
in  the  Southwest,  shows  relationships 
with  India,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and 
South  Africa.  The  second  group,  to 
which  the  characteristic  marsupials  and 
monotremes  belong,  contains,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  former  class,  only  such 
animals  as  can  resist  cold  —  mammals, 
fresh-water  fishes,  but  not  reptiles  or 
earthworms.  This  group  has  penetrat- 
ed into  the  eastern  Sunda  Archipelago, 
owing  to  the  present  proximity  of 
Australia  to  that  region.  This  class 
has  its  nearest  relationships  in  South 
America,  now  separated  from  it  by  a 
whole  quadrant  of  the  earth.  The 
third  group,  finally,  is  the  fauna  of  the 
eastern  Sunda  islands,  which  is  found 
in  New  Guinea  and  which  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  northeastern  Australia. 

This  relationship,  formerly  so  puz- 
zling, is  completely  explained  by  the 
displacement  theory.  Australia,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  Jurassic  times,  was 
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connected  in  the  west  with  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  through  them  with  Mada- 
gascar and  South  Africa.  After  break- 
ing away  from  India,  it  was  still 
connected  through  Antarctica  with 
South  America,  perhaps  as  late  as 
Eocene  times;  and  this  connection  gave 
rise  to  the  second  group.  Comparatively 
recently  Australia  drifted  into  collision 
with  the  Sunda  islands,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  an  interchange  of  flora 
and  fauna  took  place. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  former 
climatic  conditions,  geologists  have 
hitherto  been  averse  to  the  assump- 
tion of  large  movements  of  the  earth's 
poles  with  reference  to  the  land. 
However,  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  a  considerable  movement  of 
the  poles  in  early  Tertiary  times  has 
recently  been  gaining  more  and  more 
ground.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  all  former  attempts  to 
map  out  the  position  of  the  poles 
throughout  the  earth's  history  come 
to  grief  on  one  obstacle,  namely,  the 
Permo-Carboniferous  ice-age  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Traces  of  in- 
land ice  at  this  period  are  found  in 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Togo  Island,  the  Congo, 
South  Africa,  India,  Western,  Central 
and  Eastern  Australia.  These  traces 
are  to-day  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other  that  they  cover  nearly  a 
complete  hemisphere;  and  even  if  the 
pole  be  placed  in  the  most  favorable 
position,  the  traces  of  ice  most  distant 
from  it  would  be  in  a  geographical 
latitude  of  only  15°  and  so  be  in  the 
tropics. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  certain  traces  of  ice  in  this  epoch 
in  the  other  hemisphere.  This  fact  has 
so  far  constituted  a  hopeless  riddle,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has 
completely  crippled  the  development 
of  palseoclimatology.  The  displace- 
ment theory  affords  a  striking  solution 


of  the  riddle;  at  that  period  all  these 
continents  were  grouped  concentrically 
around  South  Africa,  and  we  thus  ob- 
tain a  connected  ice-cap  of  no  greater 
area  than  that  of  the  quaternary  ice- 
age  of  America  and  Europe. 

Similar,  if  less  striking,  simplifica- 
tions appear  when  the  position  of  the 
pole  in  other  geological  periods  is  de- 
termined by  aid  of  the  displacement 
theory;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  theory  makes  it  possible,  for 
the  first  time,  to  determine  the  former 
positions  of  the  pole,  from  fossil  evi- 
dences of  climate,  in  a  manner  that  is 
satisfactory. 

Finally,  the  displacement  theory 
may  be  tested  by  astronomical  de- 
terminations of  latitude  and  longitude. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
movements  are  still  taking  place;  and 
the  available  estimations  of  geological 
time,  in  spite  of  their  uncertainty, 
allow  us  to  make  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  yearly  movement  to  be 
expected.  It  would  appear  that  in 
many  places  the  velocity  of  displace- 
ment must  be  too  small  to  be  measur- 
able astronomically  in  a  reasonable 
time.  However,  in  three  or  four  places 
it  should  be  possible  to  establish  the 
movement  by  measurements  repeated 
after  a  ten  years'  interval. 

In  the  case  of  the  movement  of 
Greenland  relatively  to  Europe,  I.  P. 
Koch,  the  cartographer  of  the  Dan- 
ish Expedition  of  1906-8,  has  made  a 
comparison  between  the  observations 
of  this  expedition  and  those  of  the 
second  German  North  Polar  expedition 
of  1870  and  still  older  observations  of 
Sabine  in  1823.  He  has  succeeded  in 
deducing  evidence  that  the  distance  of 
Greenland  from  Europe  has  noticeably 
increased  in  the  interval,  by  an  amount 
exceeding  considerably  possible  errors 
of  observation.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
movement  of  about  15  metres  a  year, 
which  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
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that  to  be  expected  from  the  dis- 
placement theory. 

We  will  conclude  with  this  the  series 
of  examples  from  our  chain  of  evidence. 
If  the  standpoint  of  the  displacement 
theory  be  taken  up,  numerous  problems 
immediately  present  themselves,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  perhaps 
the  nature  of  the  forces  which  give  rise 
to  the  displacements.  Here  no  final 
conclusion  can  be  reached,  but  the 
problem  has  been  so  far  examined  by 
the  theoretical  physicists  and  geophy si- 
cists  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  force  existing. 
According  to  the  displacement  theory, 
the  continents  display,  in  general,  a 
movement  toward  the  West  and  to- 
ward the  equator.  Koppen  ascribes 
this  latter  tendency  to  the  action  of 
the  force  directed  away  from  the  pole, 
which  tends  to  drive  toward  the  equa- 
tor all  floating  bodies  whose  cen- 
tres of  gravity  are  higher  than  their 
centres  of  buoyancy.  This  force  has 
been  calculated  to  be  of  the  magnitude 
of  one  three-millionth  of  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  so  to  be  rather  more  than 
the  tidal  force.  It  may  be  shown  that 
this  force  is  sufficiently  great  to  pull 
the  continental  masses  through  the 
underlying  layers  with  the  necessary 
slowness,  even  if  these  layers  are  as 
rigid  as  steel  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  question- 
able whether  this  force  can  explain  the 
great  Tertiary  mountain-folds,  which 
extended  from  the  Himalayas  through 
the  Alps  to  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
along  the  line  of  the  equator  in  those 
times.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  that 
period,  and  perhaps  in  the  earlier  Car- 
boniferous period,  still  other  forces 
existed  in  addition  to  the  normal  force 
directed  from  the  pole,  owing  to  rapid 
displacements  of  the  pole  and  the  con- 
sequent readjustment  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth  to  the  new  polar  axis,  these 
forces  being  perhaps  twenty  to  a 
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hundred  times  as  great.  This  would 
give  possible  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  this  equatorial  mountain-folding 
is  limited  to  these  periods. 

Just  as  the  movement  from  the  poles 
manifests  itself  principally  in  mountain 
folds  along  the  equator,  so  also  the 
westward  movement  of  the  continents 
is  evidenced  by  many  striking  features 
of  the  earth's  face  which  have  hither- 
to been  completely  unexplained.  We 
have  already  instanced  the  frontal 
resistance  which  the  American  conti- 
nental masses  experience  in  moving 
through  the  ancient  and  deeply  cooled 
bottom  of  the  Pacific,  a  resistance 
which  has  led  to  the  throwing-up  of  the 
gigantic  mountain-chain  of  the  Andes. 
Since  this  frontal  resistance  must  have 
a  much  greater  influence  for  small 
masses  than  for  large,  these  small 
masses  will  be  left  behind  in  the 
general  westward  movement.  Thence 
arises  the  great  sweep  of  the  Antilles, 
left  far  to  the  east  by  America,  and 
the  great  bend  of  the  so-called  Southern 
Antilles  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
West  Antarctica.  Thence  also  comes 
the  partial  separation  of  the  eastern 
edge  of  Asia  in  the  form  of  chains  of 
islands,  and  the  separation,  long  ago 
completed,  of  the  former  Australian 
coastal  chain  which  now  forms  New 
Zealand. 

By  the  same  movement  Ceylon  has 
been  broken  away  from  India;  and  we 
see  evidence  of  it  also  in  the  bending  of 
the  ends  of  continents  toward  the  east, 
such  as  the  southern  end  of  Greenland, 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  north- 
ern end  of  Graham  Land.  Schwey- 
dar  has  suggested  an  origin  for  the 
force  driving  the  continents  westward, 
which  he  believes  to  be  due  to  the  pro- 
cession of  the  earth's  axis;  but  the 
whole  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
forces  is  so  much  in  a  state  of  flux  that 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  reach  any 
final  conclusions. 
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The  absence  of  epic  poetry  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  Oriental  literatures  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Hindus,  and  this  is  as 
true  of  the  Chinese  as  it  is  of  the  Arabs. 
There  is  not  a  single  epic  among  the 
twenty-four  volumes  of  poems  at  the 
Escorial.  What  a  contrast  with  this  is 
the  flowering  of  epic  poetry  in  Greece, 
where  the  bards  were  wont  to  sing  in 
the  presence  of  princes  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors,  when  sumptuous  ban- 
quets celebrated  a  victory! 

Of  the  origin  of  Chinese  poetry  very 
little  is  known.  Was  it  poetry  that 
preceded  music,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
other  countries  of  the  world,  or  was  it 
music  that  preceded  poetry,  as  numer- 
ous critics  have  asserted?  Wang  Tsa 
overthrew  the  latter  theory  when  he 
said  that,  according  to  the  Yukee  (The 
Book  of  Music),  poetry  translates 
thought ;  song,  the  voice,  and  the  dance 
interpret  movement;  and  these  three 
artistic  forms  come  from  the  depths 
of  our  heart,  whereas  musical  instru- 
ments were  not  developed  until  later. 

Poetry  was  not  solidly  established  in 
China  until  the  beginning  of  the  Sang 
dynasty,  since  Confucius,  who  collected 
the  existing  poems  and  made  an  an- 
thology of  them,  began  with  the  poems 
of  that  dynasty.  Our  great  moralist 
tells  us  that  —  for  some  reason  we  do 
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not  understand  —  the  poetic  muse  was 
silent  for  a  period.  After  this  interrup- 
tion a  new  kind  of  poetry  developed, 
the  Fou.  Then  Tchiou  Yuan,  a  native 
of  Tsou,  began  to  write  the  Li  Sao,  a 
style  of  writing  which  enjoyed  such  a 
vogue  that,  throughout  the  whole  latter 
part  of  the  Han  dynasty,  numerous 
writers  reflected  its  influence.  We  may 
mention  here  Song  Yu  and  Sih  Ma 
Siang  Jou. 

At  this  time  poetry  split  off"  from 
music.  There  were  *  ancient  poems' 
that  cannot  be  sung.  There  were  also 
the  Yu  Fou,  which  were  written  only 
for  music.  At  this  period,  also,  verses 
of  seven  feet  and  of  five  feet  appeared 
in  definite  form.  Li  Liu  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  poet  who  wrote  verses  of 
five  feet,  and  the  Emperor  Han  Ou  Ti, 
the  first  poet  to  write  verses  of  seven 
feet.  It  was  after  these  two  new  forms 
of  poetry  that  the  other  forms  de- 
veloped —  verses  of  three,  four,  six, 
and  nine  feet  respectively. 

Then  came  Seng  Yah,  with  his  mi- 
nute study  of  tones.  Chinese  lyric  poet- 
ry was  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
kinds,  the  Lie  and  the  Zie.  While  the 
former  is  less  rigorous  in  form,  the  latter 
demands  symmetrical  phmses  and  re- 
quires a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  poetry,  of  Hterary  allu- 
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sions,  and  of  intonations.  But  can 
the  perfection  of  the  art  of  prosody 
be  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  art 
of  poetry? 

At  any  rate,  in  spite  of  these  restric- 
tions, the  Tang  dynasty  is  the  Golden 
Age  of  Chinese  poelry,  which  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  four  different  epochs: 
the  beginning,  the  development,  —  in 
which  appear  the  names  of  Li  Peh  and 
Tu  Fu,  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us  like  a  handful  of  flowers  of  per- 
petual fragrance,  —  the  middle  period, 
and  the  end.  This  division,  though 
established  by  our  critics,  is  highly 
arbitrary. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Yu  Fou  poems  of  the  Han  dynasty 
could  not  be  sung  in  the  Tang  dynasty. 
There  were  the  old  Yu  Fou  and  the 
new  Yu  Fou,  of  which  we  possess  one 
immortal  work,  *The  Chariots  of  the 
Soldiers';  but  neither  could  be  set  to 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poems, 
properly  so  called,  could  be  sung  — 
especially  the  verses  of  seven  feet. 
These  verses,  from  a  poem  of  Li  Peh, 
were  composed  to  be  set  to  music :  — 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  save  a  wall  at  the 

foot  of  a  gigantic  river. 
The  Yellow  River  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the 

clouds. 

History  tells  us  that  when  Li  Peh  had 
written  his  verses  on  paper  —  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  we  are  not  talking  here  of 
the  Yu  Fou  —  the  musicians  fought 
with  one  another  to  get  possession  of 
them  and  set  them  to  music.  Here  we 
have  another  proof  of  the  union  of  the 
muses  of  music  and  poetry. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  the 
Yu  Fou  and  the  lyric  poems  could  no 
longer  be  sung.  It  was  the  Tse  which 
were  in  vogue  —  a  form  whose  origin 
goes  back  to  the  Shoue  dynasty.  The 
Emperor  Yang  Ti  was  the  first  who  had 
the  idea  of  transforming  the  Yu  Fou 
into  Tse.  A  Httle  later  Li  Peh  asks  us 
to  listen  to  his  Bou  Sa  Main  and  his 


Tsing  Ngou,  which  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  type  of  lyric  literature. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult  to-day  to 
compose  a  Tse  than  a  simple  lyric  poem, 
since  the  laws  and  restrictions  have  in- 
creased as  the  ancient  Tse  has  passed 
down  the  ages  to  our  own  time.  To 
compose  a  Tse  nowadays,  we  must  not 
merely  imitate  the  ancients  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  feet  in  every  verse  and 
the  verses  in  every  strophe,  but  we 
must  above  all  conform  to  the  distinc- 
tions in  tones.  This  is  the  real  difficulty; 
for  it  is  not  enough,  as  in  ordinary 
Chinese  poetry,  to  separate  the  first 
*flat'  tone  from  the  three  other  tones 
(high,  low,  and  oblique),  and  one  has 
difficulty  with  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions between  them. 

Yet  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  Tse  represented  for 
the  poets  of  the  Tang  dynasty  much  the 
same  thing  as  modern  vers  libre.  The 
Tse  are  the  most  ancient  of  their  kind. 
In  support  of  these  statements  let  us 
say,  first  of  all,  that  in  every  verse  of 
the  Tse,  the  syllables  or  words  —  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  Chinese 
language  every  word  is  a  single  syllable 
—  were  no  more  limited  than  the  num- 
ber of  verses  in  every  strophe.  We  have 
just  said  that  the  Tse  is  merely  a  trans- 
formation of  the  Yu  Fou;  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  a  musical  air  to 
which  the  verses  were  made  to  conform. 
But  as  the  airs  of  most  of  the  Yu  Fou 
were  no  longer  in  existence  at  that  time, 
the  poets  had  no  hesitation  in  compos- 
ing verses  to  suit  every  mood  and  to  ap- 
ply them  later  to  a  melody  that  they 
invented  to  suit  themselves.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  Song 
dynasty.  They  paid  no  heed  to  those 
musical  restrictions  which  had  made 
the  composition  of  the  Tse  the  work  of 
a  simple  mechanic  in  words  and  tones. 

It  is  also  said  that  Song  Tong  Pou's 
compositions   were   not   meant  for 
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music,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  sung;  but  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  Tse  must  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  hberty  than  the  vers  hbre  of 
to-day.  The  distinction  between  the 
Tse  and  other  poetry,  however,  was 
not  so  great  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
Ueve.  Sou  Tong  Pou  one  day  asked 
Tcheng  Vou  Koe  if  his  Tse  were  better 
than  those  of  Ts'ing  Sao  Yu,  a  rival 
poet.  Tcheng's  reply  was:  *Your  Tse 
are  like  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  Ts'ing 
Sao  Yu  are  like  Tse.' 

The  success  that  the  Tse  —  especi- 
ally those  written  by  Liou  Tsi  Tsin  — 
had  attained,  may  be  judged  by  this 
proverb:  'Wherever  there  is  a  well, 
there  are  also  people  who  can  hum  an 
air  of  Liou ! '  But  the  Tse,  in  their  turn, 
quickly  lost  their  prestige.  Immediately 
after  the  barbarian  invasion,  the  Man- 
chus  and  the  Mongols  brought  with 
them  strange  exotic  melodies  that  had 
hitherto  been  unknown.  The  older 
Chinese  melodies  no  longer  suited  the 
musical  taste  of  the  conquerors,  nor 
even  of  the  conquered  themselves, 
which  explains  the  transformation  of 
the  Tse  to  the  Tchiou,  —  which  is  some- 
thing like  the  opera  of  Europe, —  al- 
though they  always  retained  their  lyr- 
ic character,  even  as  they  drew  away 
from  the  musical  character  that  they 
had  hitherto  displayed.  During  the 
whole  Yuan  dynasty,  the  Tchiou  were 
the  only  occupation  of  Chinese  writers, 
both  poets  and  dramatists,  and  they 
were  so  successful  that  even  Voltaire 
studied  them. 

A  new  revolution  was  in  preparation, 
however.  The  Tchiou  had  been  com- 
posed for  the  Northern  Chinese,  who 
were  the  dominant  people,  but  the 
Chinese  who  inhabited  the  other  bank 
of  the  Yangtze  soon  discovered  that  the 
fourth,  or  *  oblique,'  tone  was  lacking  in 
the  Tchiou  of  the  North.  They  prompt- 
ly introduced  this  tone  into  their  own 
Tchiou,  which  they  called  the  Tchiou 


of  the  South,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  the  North.  Nor  did  the 
differentiation  stop  there.  The  number 
of  acts  in  each  Tchiou,  according  to  the 
Northern  Chinese,  was  reduced  to  four, 
and  in  each  of  these  acts  there  could  be 
but  one  air,  which  could  only  be  sung 
as  a  solo.  These  restrictions  recall  to 
me,  vaguely,  the  theory  of  the  three 
unities  expounded  by  Aristotle  and 
Boileau,  which  for  several  centuries 
dominated  the  French  theatre.  The 
Tchiou  of  the  South,  such  as  the  Bi  Ba 
Kee  and  Pai  Tiou  Din,  did  not  observe 
these  laws. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Chinese  drama 
has  sprung  from  poetry,  a  very  curious 
evolution  of  which  no  other  people 
would  have  been  in  the  least  capable. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Chinese  lyric.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Song  dynasty,  the  poets 
merely  continued  the  tradition  of  Seng 
Yah  and  Chan  Kouan  Ni.  The  latter 
had  still  further  narrowed  the  poetic 
form  according  to  a  rule  generally 
known  as  the  Law  of  the  Six  Symme- 
tries. Chinese  poetry  was  gradually  le- 
duced  into  slavery  and  lost  its  free 
flight. 

Under  the  Ming  dynasty  the  classi- 
cal school  was  always  dominant.  Its 
representatives  were  the  Seven  Earlier 
Poets,  of  whom  Li  Pan  Long  was  the 
recognized  chief.  In  their  eyes  tech- 
nique was  every  thing,  and  it  was  imi- 
tation, not  inspiration,  that  counted. 
The  brothers  Yuan,  however,  desired  to 
play  the  role  of  rebels  and  declared 
formal  warfare  on  the  conservatives. 
According  to  them,  each  dynasty  has 
its  own  peculiar  school  of  poetry. 
Why,  then,  imitate  other  dynasties? 
They  sought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  em- 
ploy popular  expressions  in  their  po- 
etry, a  task  which  within  two  years  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Chinese  school  of 
vers  libre  poets,  of  whom  Mr.  Hu  Suh 
is  undeniably  the  chief. 
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My  friend,  the  mullah,  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  I  was  coming  to  encamp  at 
his  village,  for  we  had  had  excellent 
sport  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  ten  days'  visit  some  years 
before.  This  time  I  proposed  to  make 
a  longer  stay,  in  order  to  kill  off  some 
of  the  leopards  which  infested  the 
neighboring  jungles.  When  he  heard  of 
my  approach  from  an  emissary  dis- 
patched to  make  necessary  prepara- 
tions, he  assembled  the  Brinjaras,  of 
whom  there  were  several  tandas  (clans) 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  treated  them 
to  a  few  bottles  of  their  favorite  liquor 
at  the  tavern. 

Needless  to  say,  the  mullah  himself 
touched  no  drop  of  the  forbidden  wine. 
For  him  no  *ruby  kindled  in  the  vine,' 
for  he  was  an  orthodox  Mussulman,  who 
would  not  even  partake  of  meat  unless 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  had  been  made 
lawful  flesh  by  having  its  throat  cut 
while  there  were  still  signs  of  life.  It 
must  be  said  that,  provided  an  antelope 
was  shot  before  his  eyes,  the  signs  of  life 
need  not  be  very  evident;  the  flickering 
of  an  eyelid  or  the  twitching  of  a  muscle, 
even  though  others  could  not  discern  it, 
was  in  such  circumstances  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  mullah,  and  he  would  whip 
out  the  ready  knife  and  make  it  lawful 
meat  in  a  moment. 

In  the  tavern  were  assembled  the 
Brinjaras  of  Jotinga  and  of  another 
hamlet  a  few  miles  off".  They  were  ri- 
vals in  sport,  each  group  claiming  that 
there  were  more  leopards  in  its  jungle. 
The  Jotinga  people  said  that  there  were 
half  a  dozen  living  almost  at  their  doors. 


The  headman  of  the  other  village  told 
of  one  of  immense  size  that  drank  night- 
ly from  water  in  a  trough  near  a  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  village,  as  well  as  of 
others  in  the  adjacent  hills.  Had  not 
one  killed  an  old  woman,  who  went  out 
to  cut  grass  for  her  cow,  only  a  month 
ago?  There  was  one  near  Jotinga  that 
had  a  special  predilection  for  monkeys. 

The  mullah  scoff*ed  at  this  tale. 
'How,'  he  said,  'is  the  leopard  going 
to  swing  from  branch  to  branch  to 
catch  the  black-faced  langurs?'  But 
the  Naik  of  Jotinga  had  his  answer 
ready.  *Come  and  watch  when  the 
moon  is  full  and  you  will  see,  O  reverend 
one,'  he  replied.  'The  leopard  has  only 
to  walk  under  the  trees,  where  the 
shadows  of  the  roosting  bandar-log  are 
reflected  on  the  ground.  He  pounces  on 
the  shadow,  and  the  foolish  owner  falls 
to  the  ground  and  is  seized  at  once  by 
the  prowler  of  the  night.'  Thus  it 
is  that  the  leopard,  wiser  than  the 
human  being,  grasps  the  shadow  and 
seizes  the  substance! 

My  camp  was  pitched  in  the  old 
place  under  the  spreading  mango  trees, 
near  the  well  where  the  patient,  labori- 
ous oxen  toiled  all  day  to  draw  the 
water  that  ran  down  the  channels  to 
irrigate  the  fields. 

I  first  hunted  up  the  leopard  that  had 
killed  the  old  woman.  She  had  sud- 
denly come  upon  it  in  the  grass,  but  it 
was  no  man-eater,  for  though  it  killed 
her  in  a  moment  with  the  pressure  of 
fatal  fangs  in  the  throat,  it  did  not 
devour  the  body.  Attacks  by  wild 
animals  are  often  more  due  to  fear  than 
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to  aggression.  Also,  they  sometimes 
make  mistakes.  Thus,  in  a  field  near 
here  a  man  was  lying  asleep,  enwrapped 
in  a  black  blanket,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  a  leopard,  which  at 
once  quitted  him  without  doing  much 
harm.  No  doubt  it  took  the  herdsman 
for  one  of  his  goats,  which  were  grazing 
near  at  hand,  and  which  had  impart- 
ed some  of  their  strong  scent  to  the 
blanket. 

But  carnivorous  felines  do  not  gener- 
ally hunt  by  scent,  but  rather  by  sight, 
and  perhaps  by  some  sensing  with  the 
whiskers.  Thus  one  day  the  mullah 
was  crossing  a  field  where  the  high 
millet-crops  reached  above  his  head, 
when  a  leopard  jumped  up  with  its 
paws  on  his  shoulders  and  put  its  face 
in  his  face,  but  did  not  hurt  him. 
Wounded  ones  are  different.  One  such 
came  rapidly  at  me,  ventre  a  terre;  it 
rushed,  but  did  not  spring;  it  seized  my 
arm  and  tore  away  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  forearm,  and  then  bit  deep  into 
my  thigh  with  penetrating  fangs  and 
fixed  sharp  claws  into  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

To  return  to  the  murderer  of  the  old 
woman.  It  was  turned  out  in  the  first 
beat,  and  went  off"  across  the  face  of 
the  hills,  cunningly  taking  advantage 
of  depressions  in  the  ground.  Then  it 
took  shelter  in  a  shallow  wooded  ravine, 
out  of  which  I  hounded  it,  with  the 
help  of  forty  beaters,  and  shot  it 
through  the  heart.  It  was  an  old  fe- 
male, and  presented  some  peculiar 
markings,  many  of  the  rosettes  having 
a  central  spot  like  those  characteristic 
of  the  jaguar.  After  shooting  this 
beast,  I  went  over  to  Jotinga  and  found 
the  remains  of  an  antelope,  which  had 
been  killed  and  partly  devoured  during 
the  night.  I  took  post  over  a  nest  of 
porcupine  holes,  which  leopards  were 
evidently  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
and  at  the  first  shout  of  the  beaters  one 
galloped  straight  for  these  burrows  and 


rolled  over  with  a  bullet  through  the 
body. 

In  olden  days  I  used  to  tie  up  goats 
and  wait  for  a  kill,  before  trying  to  beat 
the  leopard  out.  But  after  tying  up 
goats  in  a  number  of  different  places, 
and  having  seen  that  none  of  them  was 
killed,  I  adopted  a  different  method. 
This  was  to  select  a  likely  line  of  coun- 
try, and  to  start  out  in  the  morning 
with  thirty  or  forty  beaters.  We  would 
beat  every  promising  bit  of  jungle, 
working  our  way  from  cover  to  cover 
across  the  hills  and  looking  out  for 
tracks.  In  this  way  the  game  can  gener- 
ally be  found  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  shot 
at  an  antelope  or  gazelle,  while,  having 
horse  and  spear,  I  occasionally  had  a 
run  after  a  boar. 

Thus  I  went  to  hunt  up  the  big  leop- 
ard, said  to  infest  the  Brinjara  village 
which  was  the  rival  of  Jotinga.  A  track 
in  the  street  showed  that  the  beast  had 
been  near  the  well  in  the  night,  so  we 
proceeded  to  the  hills  a  mile  off,  and 
beat  for  some  distance  without  success. 
At  length  there  was  a  loud  shout  from 
many  voices  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
ravine  above  which  I  had  posted  myself, 
and  I  saw  an  immense  leopard,  so  large 
that  for  a  moment  it  appeared  to  be  a 
tiger,  emerge  from  the  shadows  and 
walk  toward  me.  One  shot  knocked  it 
over  and  another  finished  it  off,  as  it 
lay  clawing  the  air,  for  it  is  not  wise  to 
take  any  chances  with  these  beasts. 
They  are  dangerous  to  follow  up  when 
wounded  and  difficult  to  stop  when  they 
charge. 

We  found  a  very  fierce  leopard,  with 
a  big  cub,  a  day  or  two  after  this.  They 
had  killed  a  cow  and  dragged  the  car- 
cass into  dense  jungle  in  a  deep  ravine. 
These  animals  charged  the  beaters, 
giving  utterance  to  fierce  roars  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  cover,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  The  beaters  went  bravely  in 
again,  headed  by  a  man  with  a  shotgun, 
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for  the  jungle  was  too  dense  for  any 
hope  of  getting  a  shot  by  walking  them 
up.  This  time  the  beasts  were  driven 
out  with  shouts  and  shots,  and  one 
came  rapidly  past  me,  about  fifty  yards 
off,  and  was  badly  missed,  while  the 
other  broke  out  of  the  beat.  I  put  them 
out  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill  next 
day,  but  they  made  off,  tails  in  air, 
without  affording  a  shot.  The  follow- 
ing day  I  killed  an  old  female  which 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  two,  but 
this  was  doubtful,  as  her  companion 
was  not  in  evidence. 

I  was  taking  a  rest  a  day  or  two  later, 
when  a  Brinjara  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon with  news  that  his  people  had 
marked  down  a  leopard  in  a  nullah 
two  miles  off.  I  rode  out  to  the  spot, 
and  found  some  Brinjaras  watching  on 
a  hilltop.  They  said  they  could  see  the 
animal  lying  under  a  small  tree,  about 
eighty  yards  off,  but  I  could  not  make 
it  out,  even  with  my  binoculars.  So  I 
sent  a  few  men  to  drive  the  beast  out. 
After  a  good  deal  of  shouting,  it  got  up 
and  trotted  down  the  nullah  and  was 
shot  without  difficulty. 

I  learned  something  new  on  this 
occasion.  While  we  were  trying  to  see 
the  leopard  from  the  hilltop,  the  Brin- 
jaras would  persist  in  talking  aloud. 
When  I  remonstrated,  saying  they 
would  frighten  it  away,  the  Naik  told 
me  that  the  animal  was  alert  and  would 
make  off  if  they  remained  silent,  but 
would  lie  perdu  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued talking,  thinking  thus  to  escape 
observation;  while  if  there  was  no 
sound  it  would  suppose  they  had  gone 
away  and  would  then  sneak  out. 

A  few  days  later  I  visited  the  Deoderi, 
where  another  leopard  was  said  to  have 
taken  up  his  abode.  When  going  down 
the  hill,  through  sparse  bush-jungle,  to 
take  up  a  suitable  position  after  giving 
instructions  to  the  beaters,  I  unwisely 
allowed  an  attendant  to  carry  my  rifle, 
which  was  a  heavy  burden  on  a  hot 
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April  day.  In  fact,  before  arranging  the 
beat,  I  should  have  lined  up  the  men 
below  and  walked  with  them  in  that 
formation  up  to  my  post.  But  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  a  leopard  would  lie  up  in 
the  sparse  bush  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
when  there  were  cool  and  inviting  cov- 
ers and  water  higher  up  the  nullah. 

But  the  unexpected  always  happens. 
Halfway  down  the  hill,  when  I  was  near 
a  somewhat  dense  clump  of  bush,  the 
two  or  three  men  in  front  of  me  started 
to  run,  and  one  called  out  something 
which  I  did  not  catch,  but  I  understood 
that  the  leopard  was  in  view.  I  stopped 
close  to  the  bush  and  peered  into  it, 
but  could  see  nothing,  although  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  wild  beast.  I 
then  moved  on  to  where  the  men  had 
stopped,  to  get  my  rifle,  and  was  load- 
ing it  when  the  leopard  rose  from  the 
bushes,  where  he  had  been  lying  down 
within  three  feet  of  me,  and  made  off 
over  the  hill,  followed  by  a  futile  shot. 
No  blood  was  to  be  found,  but  as  the 
animal  might  possibly  be  wounded,  I 
withdrew  the  beaters  and,  leaving  a 
few  men  on  the  hill  above  to  keep  watch, 
went  on  in  another  direction  to  beat  up 
a  leopard  that  had  killed  a  goat  the  day 
before. 

We  beat  along  the  hillside,  and  a 
fair-sized  leopard  came  trotting  along 
straight  toward  me.  Suddenly  it 
crouched  behind  a  boulder,  and  then, 
as  the  beat  came  on,  broke  into  a  gallop 
across  high  ground  on  my  right;  I  fired 
two  shots,  the  second  an  obvious  miss. 
There  was  the  mark  of  a  bullet  and 
some  white  fur,  but  no  blood,  on  a 
stone  where  I  had  fired  my  first  shot, 
which  showed  that  the  bullet  had 
passed  just  underneath  the  beast.  We 
beat  it  out  again  farther  on,  but  it  was 
in  no  temper  to  be  driven;  it  broke  back 
with  a  roar,  charged  through  the  line 
of  beaters,  and  scratched  one  man  slight- 
ly down  the  thigh.  With  great  presence 
of  mind  he  saved  himself  by  'feeding' 
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it  with  a  cloth  he  carried  over  his 
shoulder. 

After  this  adventure  we  returned  to 
the  Deoderi,  where  the  men  left  on 
guard  told  me  they  had  heard  two 
leopards  fighting  all  day,  with  roars, 
growls,  and  other  noises.  I  took  post 
at  the  spot  where  I  had  shot  the  leopard 
a  few  days  before,  and  the  beaters  lined 
up  across  the  head  of  the  valley  and 
came  on  with  clamorous  uproar.  Soon 
a  very  large  leopard  came  trotting 
down  the  watercourse,  offering  a  very 
difficult  shot,  owing  to  the  density  of 
the  cover,  and  I  missed  it.  Five  min- 
utes later  another  and  even  larger  male 
came  along,  which  I  shot  through  the 
body.  It  turned  and  galloped  up  the 
hillside,  with  blood  streaming  from  its 
flank,  when  it  collapsed  to  a  second 
shot  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

My  chief  follower  considered  that  I 
had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  the 
leopard  which  I  had  nearly  trodden  on 
in  the  morning.  But  I  do  not  think 
these  animals  will  often  attack  unless 
wounded  or  otherwise  molested,  al- 
though such  close  proximity  was  cer- 
tainly unpleasant.  He  insisted  on 
bringing  and  waving  over  my  head  a 
live  fowl,  after  our  return  to  camp, 
presumably  to  warn  off  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  dead  leopard.  Farther  on  there 
were  two  men  ploughing,  who  denied 
all  knowledge  of  such  a  thing  as  a  leop- 
ard, but  fifty  yards  off  I  found  the 
fresh  tracks  of  one  that  had  crossed  the 
field  in  the  morning. 

I  came  to  one  village  where  the  peo- 
ple, with  superstitious  dread,  would 
not  even  mention  the  name  of  leopard, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  these  animals 
if  they  were  betrayed.  With  great 
difficulty  I  obtained  information  that  a 
pony  and  other  cattle  had  been  killed 
by  some  unknown  animal,  whose  nature 
was  betrayed  by  the  tracks  of  a  small 
leopard  which  I  found  near  a  den,  close 
to  the  village,  containing  the  remains 


of  prey.  It  had  evidently  sneaked  away 
as  I  came  up,  so  I  followed  the  tracks 
across  a  cultivated  plateau.  While 
crossing  this,  we  put  up  a  sounder  of 
pig,  and  I  took  a  spear  and  had  a  long 
run;  but  my  horse  was  too  slow  and  I 
could  not  come  up  with  them.  Near 
sunset  we  came  to  the  far  side  of  the 
plateau,  which  was  sparsely  clad  with 
bushes.  Here  the  beaters  soon  drove 
out  a  leopard,  a  small,  light  animal, 
which  I  knocked  over  as  it  trotted  past, 
about  eighty  yards  off. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  my 
next  camp,  I  found  tracks  of  a  leopard 
and  two  cubs,  and  one  of  my  men,  later 
in  the  day,  hearing  birds  making  a  great 
noise  over  some  evergreen  lokandi 
bushes,  looked  and  saw  a  cub.  The 
old  one  and  the  other  cub  were  evi- 
dently in  the  bushes,  but  I  was  out  in 
another  direction  and  returned  too  late 
to  beat  them  up.  We  started  next 
morning  and,  in  driving  a  long  ravine, 
turned  out  a  leopard,  which,  however, 
broke  back  through  the  line.  I  then 
beat  in  the  other  direction,  and  the 
beast  came  along  below  me;  I  saw  its 
head  thrust  forward  from  a  bush,  with 
every  whisker  extended  stiff  and  movino' 
to  and  fro  as  though  sensing  the  sur 
roundings.  I  missed  the  shot  at  abou 
forty  yards  and  made  another  miss  a 
the  animal  dashed  up  the  side  of  th 
hill;  after  this  we  sought  for  it  in  vain. 

In  the  evening,  some  Brinjaras  came 
to  my  camp  with  news  that  they  had 
seen  a  leopard  lying  out  on  the  hillside 
about  a  mile  off.  I  hurried  to  the  spot, 
followed  by  my  men  and  a  number  o 
the  villagers.  On  arriving  at  the  place,' 
I  found  men  watching  the  leopard, 
which  was  on  the  crest  of  the  hill;  bu 
as  I  approached,  the  beast  got  up  and 
made  off  down  the  slope,  with  a  whisk 
of  the  tail,  of  which  I  caught  a  glimpse. 
We  followed  in  full  cry,  like  a  pack  o 
hounds,  the  leopard  fleeing  in  fron 
like  a  scalded  cat,  for  about  a  thousand 
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yards,  when  the  beast  took  cover  in  a 
wide  jungle-clad  nullah.  It  was  getting 
late,  and  a  beat  was  hastily  arranged. 
The  beaters  came  on  toward  me  as  far 
as  some  dense  cover,  when  the  leopard 
charged  with  a  roar  and  seized  a  boy 
by  the  back  of  his  neck  and  head,  and 
in  a  moment  dropped  him  and  sprang 
back  into  the  bushes,  followed  by  a 
futile  shot  from  a  sepoy,  who  was  at 
hand  with  a  gun.  All  this  took  place 
within  twenty  yards  of  me,  presenting 
an  interesting  but  sufficiently  appalling 
spectacle;  for  I  could  not  fire,  owing  to 
the  beaters  being  all  round,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  boy  must  be  killed. 

I  hurried  to  the  spot,  picked  up  the 
boy,  attended  to  his  wounds,  and  sent 
him  to  camp  on  my  pony.  He  had  two 
fang-holes  in  the  back  of  his  neck  and 
two  in  the  skull  above,  as  well  as  a 
scratch  under  the  ear  and  a  severe 
wound  on  the  upper  arm.  It  was  grow- 
ing dusk,  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  leopard  was  wounded  or  not,  and 
there  seemed  no  use  in  entering  the 
cover.  A  flock  of  crows  were  assembled 
in  noisy  conclave  in  a  tree,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  animal  was  close  at 
hand,  but  I  went  to  the  spot  and  could 
see  nothing.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly 
dark,  and  nothing  more  could  be  done. 
The  leopard  was  probably  the  one  we 
had  harried  in  the  morning,  although 
this  was  not  realized  at  the  time,  as  it 
was  in  a  different  direction.  But  other- 
wise its  behavior  could  not  be  accounted 
for. 

On  arrival  in  camp,  I  dressed  the 
boy's  wounds.  The  teeth  had  not 
penetrated  the  skull,  although  the  two 
corresponding  wounds  on  the  neck  be- 
low were  deep,  and  the  head  was  fixed 
to  one  side  and  could  not  be  moved. 
It  appeared  that  the  leopard's  teeth 
had  slipped  on  the  skull,  or  it  would 
have  been  cracked  like  an  eggshell. 
Next  morning  I  went  to  hunt  up  the 
leopard,  but  could  find  no  sign  of  it. 


It  had  vanished  like  an  evil  spirit  into 
the  night,  leaving  no  trace,  which  was 
not  surprising  after  the  harrying  it  had 
been  subjected  to.  I  dressed  the  boy's 
wounds  twice  daily,  at  his  house  in  the 
village,  having  a  lively  recollection  of 
similar  dressing  of  my  own  wounds  in 
like  circumstances.  They  were  healthy, 
but  the  neck  was  still  on  one  side,  so 
that  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and 
his  temperature  was  up  to  103°.  But 
he  improved  rapidly  each  day,  and  I 
got  his  head  gradually  round  into  the 
proper  position. 

In  the  Dekkan  I  have  everywhere 
found  the  Brinjaras  the  best  of  shikaris, 
and  have  always  been  glad  to  have  a 
number  of  them  employed  in  beating 
for  dangerous  game,  when  they  are 
plucky  and  trustworthy.  They  are 
themselves  much  addicted  to  the  chase, 
assisted  by  their  fierce  and  peculiar 
breed  of  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt 
down  their  game  and  especially  pigs, 
the  flesh  of  which  they  greatly  prize. 
Few  carry  firearms,  but  they  are  won- 
derfully expert  at  knocking  over  small 
game  with  sticks  and  stones ;  and  I  have 
seen  them  kill  running  hares,  and  even 
birds  on  the  wing,  in  this  manner,  while 
their  sharp  eyes  will  detect  crouching 
game  and  enable  them  to  kill  quail  and 
partridges  before  the  birds  rise. 

In  my  wanderings  in  search  of  large 
and  small  game  I  have  often  had  con- 
siderable assistance  from  Brinjaras. 
The  haunts  of  tigers  are  frequently 
known  to  them,  owing  to  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  these  animals  on 
their  flocks,  and  they  are  always  glad  to 
assist  in  the  hunt.  In  this  respect  they 
are  not  as  secretive  about  the  presence 
of  wild  beasts  as  are  the  generality  of 
villagers  of  the  Dekkan.  The  Brinjaras 
are  also  remarkably  truthful,  a  some- 
what rare  virtue  in  the  East. 

Next  day  a  man  brought  news  that  a 
valuable  cow  had  been  killed,  and  part- 
ly eaten,  in  a  nullah  near  the  village 
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where  I  had  first  located  the  animal. 
The  cow  had  been  missed  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  I  found  pugs  of  a  large  leopard 
which  had  crossed  a  field  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hills  where  we  had  been  beat- 
ing the  day  before.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  animal, 
which  had  eaten  out  the  stomach  and 
the  insides  of  the  cow's  legs.  There 
were  no  tracks  of  exit,  and  the  game 
was  evidently  in  the  cover,  but  nothing 
came  out  when  we  beat  through  it. 
The  beaters  were  afraid  of  the  beast, 
and  probably  avoided  the  dense  spots — 
and  no  blame  to  them,  for  the  leopard 
was  seen  skulking  in  the  bushes  when 
the  beat  was  over. 

Then  a  man  came  and  said  that  he 
could  see  it  lying  in  a  dense  thicket, 
but  I  could  not  make  it  out.  The  thick- 
et was  twenty  yards  through.  I  col- 
lected all  the  men  at  one  end  and  took 
post  at  the  other.  At  a  given  signal 
they  raised  a  tremendous  uproar,  beat- 
ing drums  and  shaking  stones  in  empty 
cans,  and  after  a  time  the  leopard 
rushed  out,  and  I  shot  it  through  the 
body  and  killed  it  with  another  shot  as 
it  ran  along  the  nullah.  It  did  not 
attempt  to  show  fight. 

This  was  a  very  heavy  old  male.  It 
had  with  difficulty  made  its  way  out  of 
the  thicket,  and  its  face  and  body  were 
scratched  and  bleeding  from  forcing  its 
way  through  the  bushes.  One  of  the 
cow's  teats,  which  it  had  eaten,  exuded 
through  a  wound  in  the  back.  In  its 
agony  the  dying  animal  had  bitten 
through  one  of  its  paws,  and  the  jaws 
had  to  be  forced  open  to  release  it. 
This  leopard  had  a  peculiar  malforma- 
tion of  the  tongue,  which  was  split  in 
two  for  about  four  inches  of  its  length 
from  the  tip. 

There  appears  still  to  be  much  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  leopards,  many 
sportsmen  holding  that  there  are  at 
least  two  species,  although  naturalists 
are  now  agreed  that  there  is  only  one. 


It  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  the 
panther  and  the  leopard,  while  a  third, 
called  the  *pantheret,'  has  been  re- 
cently invented.  The  terms  *  leopard' 
and  'panther'  are  interchangeable,  the 
former  being  generally  given  to  this 
species  in  the  north  of  India,  and  the 
animal  being  commonly  called  the 
panther  in  the  south.  These  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  hunting  leopard, 
an  entirely  different  animal,  now  sel- 
dom found  in  India  in  a  wild  state.  I 
did  hear  of  one  of  the  latter  during  this 
tour,  but  could  not  find  it,  although  I 
saw  the  tracks  and  ranged  a  consider- 
able extent  of  country  in  search  of  it. 

The  two  so-called  '  species '  of  leopard 
are  popularly  distinguished  by  differ- 
ences in  size,  in  shape  of  skull,  and  in 
color  and  texture  of  fur.  The  larger 
species  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  a 
brighter  color,  with  a  smooth  coat,  and 
an  elongated  skull  having  a  pronounced 
occipital  ridge.  The  smaller  animal  is 
said  to  be  of  a  paler,  less  fulvous  color, 
with  a  rough  coat,  and  a  round  skull 
from  which  the  occipital  ridge  is  absent. 
Another  difference  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  animals  in  some  quarters,  the  larg- 
er species  being  said  to  have  twenty- 
two,  and  the  smaller  twenty-eight 
vertebrae. 

Leopards  vary  in  size,  but  the  varia- 
tions are  not  as  great  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  males,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tiger,  are  much  larger  than  the  fe- 
males. The  differences  referred  to 
above  can  generally  be  ascribed  to  the 
age  of  the  animals.  The  young  have 
rough  coats,  less  pigmentation,  and 
round  skulls  destitute  of  occipital  ridge. 
The  older  animals  develop  the  elongated 
form  of  skull  and  the  growth  of  occipi- 
tal ridge;  they  naturally  have  more 
pigmentation,  the  strength  going  into 
color  when  no  longer  required  for 
growth  during  immaturity,  and,  as  in 
other  animals,  the  coat  becomes 
smoother  with  age. 
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It  seems  probable  that  misconcep- 
tions have  arisen  owing  to  immature 
specimens  being  taken  for  a  species 
different  from  the  mature  examples  of 
the  animal.  I  have  found  the  vei  tebrse 
vary  from  twenty- three  to  twenty-six 
in  number.  Some  differences  in  habit 
have  also  been  noted,  the  smaller  ani- 
mals being  more  addicted  to  arboreal 
habits.  But  this  is  a  phenomenon  part- 
ly due  to  environment,  and  only  to  be 
expected  in  the  young,  light,  and  active, 


such  as  may  be  observed  also  in  the 
human  species. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I 
hunted  these  animals,  the  black  variety 
is  not  found,  these  being  more  prevalent 
in  the  denser  forests  of  Kanara,  Assam, 
Burma,  and  Java.  The  black  leopard  is 
a  lusus  naturoBy  melanoid  and  fulvous 
cubs  having  been  found  in  one  Utter. 
Their  rosette  markings  can  be  seen  in 
the  sunlight,  although  they  appear  jet- 
black  in  the  shade. 


A  CATECHISM  IN  FOREIGN  POLITICS 


BY  KAEL  RADEK 


\We  print  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Karl  RadcJc,  who  is  in  charge  of  Russia's 
Foreign  Information  Service,  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  upon  the  European  situation 
at  the  time  of  the  Genoa  Conference.  It  presumably  throws  some  light  upon  Russia's  policy  at 
Genoa.] 


From  Die  Rote  Fahne,  April  13 
(Berlin  Official  Bolshevist  Daily) 


What  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
great  World  War? 

The  ultimate  cause  was  the  rivalry 
between  Germany,  the  strongest  in- 
dustrial and  maritime  Power  of  the 
Continent,  and  England,  the  strongest 
maritime  and  industrial  Power  of  the 
world.  English  capitalism  could  not 
stand  idle  while  Germany,  supported 
by  a  vast  and  technically  efficient  in- 
dustrial system,  by  a  compact  and 
highly  civilized  population,  and  by  a 
geographical  situation  that  favored  eco- 
nomic expansion,  became  strong  enough 
to  defy  it. 

During  hostilities,  the  German  bour- 
geoisie, without  having  concrete  war 
aims  before  that  event,  gradually  con- 
ceived a  very  simple  programme.  Their 
country  must  make  two  territorial  ac- 


quisitions on  the  west:  the  Belgian  coast, 
in  order  to  hold  the  sword  at  England's 
throat,  and  a  comparatively  small 
indentation  on  the  French  frontier. 
This  acquisition,  though  unimportant 
in  area,  would  be  all-important  in  other 
respects;  for  it  would  annex  to  Ger- 
many the  district  of  Brie.  Germany's 
iron  and  steel  industry  had  reached 
such  gigantic  dimensions  that,  while 
she  had  abundant  coal,  she  no  longer 
had  sufficient  ore.  She  controlled  the 
Lorraine  mines,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
needed  Brie  to  ensure  her  undisputed 
industrial  supremacy  in  Europe. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  war? 

Its  outcome  was  the  destruction  of 
the  German  navy  by  England,  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  merchant-fleet, 
and  the  confiscation  of  Germany's  prin- 
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cipal  foreign  investments.  Consequent- 
ly, Germany  is  disarmed.  She  has  lost 
her  fleet,  her  army,  her  colonies,  and  a 
vast  share  of  her  capital.  This  makes 
England  the  real  winner  of  the  war. 

In  what  position  does  Great  Britain 
find  herself  with  respect  to  her  fellow 
victor,  France? 

France  has  secured  the  iron  ores  of 
Lorraine,  and  has  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  an  extensive  iron  and  steel 
industry.  If  France  can  secure  posses- 
sion by  force  of  arms  of  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict and  Rhenish  Westphalia,  or  if  she 
can  make  some  bargain  with  Germany 
that  will  give  her  control  of  the  Ruhr 
coal  to  smelt  Brie  and  Lorraine  ores,  she 
will  become  the  leading  economic  power 
of  the  Continent.  The  object  of  German 
imperialism  —  the  economic  objective 
of  German  imperialism  in  the  war  — 
will  thus  be  reached,  but  by  France,  in- 
stead of  Germany. 

What  is  the  military  situation  that 
results  from  this? 

Germany's  military  situation  with 
respect  to  England  was  an  extremely 
unfavorable  one,  for  a  very  simple  rea- 
son. Germany  had  only  the  so-called 
*  wet  triangle '  in  which  to  conduct  naval 
operations  against  England.  France 
has  Calais,  the  Normandy  harbors,  and 
her  colonies  in  West  Africa.  In  other 
words,  France  lies  on  the  flank  of  the 
great  highways  of  ocean  commerce 
through  which  grain  and  raw  materials 
reach  England. 


And  what  is  the  second  important 
outcome  of  the  war? 

The  war  made  the  submarine  the 
decisive  naval  weapon.  If  France  has 
enough  submarines,  she  will  be  able,  in 
case  of  war,  to  prevent  a  single  grain 
ship  or  a  single  ship  with  raw  materials 
from  reaching  the  shores  of  England. 
She  will  be  able  to  cut  off  England  from 
her  colonies;  for  opposite  Gibraltar  lies 
French  Morocco,  opposite  Malta  lie 
Toulon  and  Bizerta,  and  opposite  the 
Suez  Canal  lies  Syria,  now  a  French 
possession.  From  these  bases,  French 
submarines  can  operate  against  British 
vessels.  Along  the  whole  route  that 
binds  England  with  her  colonies,  — 
whether  via  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  — 
her  vessels  will  be  within  the  submarine 
area  that  France  controls.  And  France's 
probable  action  with  regard  to  employ- 
ing submarines  can  be  easily  inferred 
from  her  successful  opposition  at  Wash- 
ington to  Great  Britain's  demand  that 
their  construction  be  limited. 

So  victory  has  brought  about  a  situa- 
tion in  Europe  that  may  well  make 
English  imperialists  cry :  *  Oh,  woe  to  us, 
the  conquerors ! '  England  finds  herself 
involved  in  a  struggle  with  France,  her 
next-door  neighbor, — and  a  more  dan- 
gerous neighbor  in  the  military  sense 
than  Germany  ever  was,  —  for  the 
hegemony  of  Europe.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  relations  of  these  two  countries 
during  the  last  three  years. 


CHAMPOLLION,  DECIPHERER  OF  THE  HIEROGLYPHICS 


BY  fiMILE  HENRIOT 


From  U Europe  Nouvelle,  March  25 
(French  Liberal  Foreign-Affairs  Weekly) 


One  hundred  years  ago  at  a  famous 
session  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres,  Jean-Frangois  Cham- 
polUon  announced  a  new  discovery  by 
which  he  snatched  their  secret  from  the 
centuries  and  opened  to  science  and 
history  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  succeed  in  un- 
ravehng  the  hitherto  impenetrable  mys- 
tery of  the  hieroglyphics.  Some  months 
later  the  Duke  of  Orleans  solemnly 
assumed  possession,  in  the  name  of 
France,  of  this  amazing  acquisition; 
but  the  Academy,  always  a  little  slow  in 
making  up  its  mind,  thought  it  well  to 
keep  Champollion  waiting  a  little  w  hile 
for  the  chair  that  it  owed  him.  He  took 
this  with  the  spirit  of  'a  sophisticated 
drinker  who  tastes  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne that  has  been  going  flat  for  six 
months.'  Presumably  the  Institute  will 
make  up  for  this  injustice,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  next  September  will 
solemnly  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  this  astonishing  discovery,  as  it 
ought  to  do. 

All  this  gives  us  the  desire  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  upon  the  countenance 
and  character  of  the  illustrious  Cham- 
pollion. What  a  surprise!  For  this  sci- 
entist is  also  a  man  of  personal  charm. 
Where  one  might  have  expected  to  en- 
counter one  of  those  tiresome  doctors 
of  'ologies  and  'isms,  specialists  in  the 
dustiest  knowledge,  one  finds  a  young 
man,  ardent,  winning,  devoured  with 
the  desire  to  know,  and  endowed  with 
the  most  admirable  qualities:  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  a  poetic  mind,  irony, 
gayety,  generosity,  modesty. 


Thus  Jean-Frangois  Champollion  ap- 
pears in  a  little  volume  published  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  M.  de  la  Briere 
(Champollion  inconnu),  where  one  finds 
abundant  and  interesting  extracts  from 
the  great  man's  correspondence  with 
his  family,  to  which  we  must  attach  a 
good  deal  of  importance  because  it 
gives  us  information  of  a  genius's 
childhood  and  intellectual  growth. 

Champollion,  born  in  Figeac  in  1790, 
had  an  older  brother,  who  was  estab- 
lished at  Grenoble  and  already  known 
for  his  scientific  works.  It  was  this 
brother  who,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
parents,  took  charge  of  his  junior,  of 
whose  remarkable  gifts  there  were  indi- 
cations even  from  infancy.  He  had  the 
boy  come  to  Grenoble  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  lycee,  and  from  there  the 
young  Jean-Frangois  sent  almost  daily 
to  his  brother  the  extraordinary  cor- 
respondence that  has  been  preserved  in 
the  family  archives  at  the  Chateau  de 
Vif,  where  Condillac  and  Mably  once 
lived. 

In  these  letters  we  follow  day  by  day 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  an  intelli- 
gence expanding  until  it  desires  to  ab- 
sorb everything.  The  boy  is  not  satis- 
fied with  his  scholastic  programme;  his 
curiosity  exceeds  it.  He  wants  nothing 
to  remain  foreign  to  him :  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabic,  Syrian,  are 
languages  that  soon  become  familiar  to 
him.  At  thirteen,  before  the  prefect  of 
the  Department  of  Isere,  who  was 
overwhelmed  at  so  much  knowledge,  he 
explained  a  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the 
Hebrew  text;  and  since  there  was  no 
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prize  for  these  languages  in  the  Lycee  at 
Grenoble,  the  teachers  had  to  give  him 
a  prize  for  arithmetic  in  order  to  reward 
such  zeal.  The  best  part  of  the  joke  is 
that  this  born  polyglot  had  never 
studied  mathematics. 

Does  anyone  ask  what  reading  this 
boy  of  fourteen  was  doing  and  what 
books  he  asked  for  from  his  brother? 
Titus  Livius,  Dioscorides,  the  Life  of 
the  Legislator  of  the  Christians,  Montag- 
lon,  Paul  Lucas,  Sthos,  Anacreon,  La 
Harpe,  Caylus,  Condillac.  Facts  were 
what  interested  him,  and  he  concerned 
himself  with  their  historical  value  and 
their  authenticity.  But  *  because  you 
must  n't  be  always  reading  serious 
things  like  Condillac,'  and  '  because  you 
must  n't  always  keep  the  bow  bent,  for 
then  it  will  be  broken,'  he  wanted  *to 
give  his  mind  a  little  relaxation ' ;  and  in 
order  to  find  some  amusement  he 
plunged  into  the  Magasin  Encyclope- 
dique  and  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres. 

He  was  also  a  botanist  and  had  a 
herbarium.  He  was  an  entomologist, 
with  a  collection  of  prepared  insects. 
As  an  artist  he  designed  and  painted, 
copied  urns  and  sarcophagi,  and  even 
dabbled  a  little  in  sculpture.  But 
all  this  was  mere  frivolity,  amuse- 
ment, play.  *  Greek,  Hebrew  and  its 
dialects,  and  Arabic  —  those  are  what 
set  me  afire,  and  what  I  want  to 
learn.' 

Already  beneath  this  multitudinous 
curiosity  one  sees  in  the  spirit  of  the 
youth  a  preoccupation  with  science,  and 
the  foreshadowing  of  the  way  in  which 
later  he  was  to  achieve  distinction.  He 
wanted  to  read  the  Bihliotheque  orien- 
tate. *^It  is  a  book  that  I  can  hardly  con- 
sult too  often  in  order  to  move  with  a 
sure  pace  amid  the  labyrinth  of  Orien- 
tal dynasties.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  one  can  grow  familiar  with  Orien- 
tal languages  and  furnish  his  memory 
with   knowledge  that  is  altogether 


necessary  for  anyone  who  is  to  make  a 
special  study  of  things  Oriental.' 

Egypt  especially  attracted  him.  *I 
want  to  make  a  profound  and  continu- 
ous study  of  this  ancient  nation.  The 
enthusiasm  into  which  the  description 
of  their  enormous  monuments  has 
thrown  me,  the  admiration  with  which 
their  power  and  their  knowledge  have 
filled  me,  grow  steadily  as  I  acquire  new 
ideas.  Of  all  the  peoples  whom  I  love 
best,  I  assure  you  that  none  occupies 
the  place  of  the  Egyptians  in  my  heart.' 

Unfortunately,  the  key  to  the  fabu- 
lous history  of  Egypt,  which  loses  itself 
in  the  millennial  night  of  time,  seemed 
to  be  lost  forever.  No  one  had  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  the  inscriptions 
that  ornamented  the  temples,  the 
tombs,  and  the  obelisks.  All  those  who 
thought  they  had  deciphered  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  hieroglyphs  had  brought  up 
in  miserable  error.  The  Englishman, 
Young,  the  Swede,  Akerblad,  the  Ger- 
man, Guntherwahl,  the  Dane,  Zoega, 
had  all  made  the  attempt  and  had  ac- 
complished nothing.  The  French  scien- 
tists who  had  gone  with  Bonaparte  on 
the  Egyptian  Expedition  had  brought 
back  precious  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
without  being  able  to  read  them.  The 
old  land  of  the  Pharaohs  had  remained 
intact,  and  its  Sphinx,  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  was  no  idle  symbol. 
What  new  (Edipus  was  there  to  unravel 
the  enigma? 

There  was  Champollion.  To  reach 
the  heart  of  ancient  Egypt  he  attacked 
it  on  every  side.  He  studied  the  history 
of  the  neighboring  people.  He  learned 
their  language,  and  those  languages 
which  might  have  come  down  as  daugh- 
ters from  the  ancient  Egyptian,  such  as 
Ethiopian  and  Coptic; and  he  compared 
them  with  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  In 
order  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
Coptic,  the  dialect  of  the  modern  Egyp- 
tian, he  translated  everything  he  had 
read  and  everything  he  had  learned 
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into  it,  until  one  day  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  he  was  talking  Coptic  to 
himself. 

He  had  left  Grenoble  for  Paris,  where 
he  plunged  into  such  a  frenzy  for  knowl- 
edge that  he  never  felt  his  misery  or  his 
sad  and  solitary  life.  He  had  no  re- 
sources save  the  little  money  that  his 
brother  sent  him,  one  hundred  francs  a 
month,  with  which  he  had  to  provide 
himself  with  everything — lodging,  food, 
society,  and  books.  He  was  *poor  as  a 
poet,'  but  like  a  poet,  faith  dwelled  in 
him  and  upheld  him.  He  devoted  his 
time  between  the  College  de  France, 
studying  Oriental  languages,  and  li- 
braries. *The  study  of  Zend  and  of 
Pcheleri,'  he  said,  'win  me  some  happy 
moments.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  read  things  that  nobody 
else  knows  about,  not  even  the  name.' 
He  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  '  into 
difficult  paths  bristling  with  obstacles 
that  perpetually  renew  themselves.' 
'Such  is  my  destiny;  I  must  undergo  it 
whatever  the  cost.' 

Finally  came  success.  At  nineteen  he 
was  named  Professor  of  History  on  the 
Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Grenoble^  and  also 
custodian  of  the  City  Library.  Little 
by  little,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  deter- 
mination, he  began  to  unwrap  the  old 
mummy  that  had  slumbered  in  its 
grave  for  two  thousand  years. 

One  can  hardly  think,  to  be  sure,  of 
giving  an  explanation  here  of  the  com- 
plicated mysteries  of  old  Egyptian 
writing,  or  even  stating  with  any  degree 
of  exactness  the  almost  insurmountable 
problem  that  Champollion  had  to  solve. 
But  however  much  a  layman  one  may 
be  in  matters  of  linguistics  and  Egyp- 
tology, it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  amazing  success  of  the  first  man  to 
read  the  hieroglyphics.  Confronted  with 


the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone,  over 
whose  inscription  all  the  scholars  of  the 
world  had  worked  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  Champollion  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  inscription,  in  three  alphabets, 
—  Greek,  demotic,  and  hieroglyphic,  — 
must  under  these  three  aspects  repro- 
duce a  single  text,  and  that  one  who 
could  discover  the  latter  would  find  here 
the  interpreter  that  would  enable  him 
to  understand  all  the  rest.  The  Greek 
inscription  proved  to  be  a  decree  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  honor  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.  This  decree  included  nu- 
merous proper  names  and  that  of  Ptol- 
emy several  times. 

Now  the  hieroglyphics  also  showed 
several  groups  of  signs  in  little  frames, 
and  these,  too,  were  repeated  several 
times.  Could  this  be  the  name  of 
Ptolemy?  If  it  were,  every  hieroglyphic 
sign  in  the  name  was  also  an  alphabetic 
symbol.  This  is  what  Champollion 
assumed,  and  with  the  different  symbols 
that  made  up  the  name  of  Ptolemy  he 
got  a  start  on  the  alphabet.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  order  to  achieve  definite 
proof,  he  would  have  to  check  by  other 
names  the  identity  of  the  first  signs 
that  he  obtained,  and  the  Rosetta 
Stone  was  broken  in  such  a  way  that  to 
do  this  was  impossible.  But  another 
double  inscription  in  Greek  and  in 
hieroglyphics  had  been  discovered  at 
Pilse,  where  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
were  named  in  groups  of  letters  in  little 
frames  just  like  those  that  appeared 
on  the  Rosetta  Stone.  The  study  of 
these  enabled  Champollion  to  show  the 
agreement  of  certain  letters  in  these 
two  names.  This  gave  half  of  the 
hieroglyphic  alphabet.  Other  names  in 
little  frames  proved  the  rest.  This  is 
the  great  discovery  of  Jean-Frangois 
Champollion.  It  revealed  to  humanity 
thirty  centuries  of  history. 
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BY  EUGEN  MAYER 


From  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  15 
(Liberal  Daily) 


Private  letters  among  people  of  the 
same  social  class  have  become  very 
much  alike  all  over  Europe.  But  the 
letters  of  Russian  peasants  still  have  a 
character  of  their  own.  Several  reasons 
account  for  this.  Many  a  villager  is  so 
illiterate  that  he  must  employ  a  pro- 
fessional letter-writer.  The  latter,  from 
force  of  habit,  falls  into  stereotyped 
forms  of  expression.  Furthermore,  the 
people  who  come  to  him  with  messages 
for  distant  relatives  and  friends  usually 
have  the  same  things  to  say.  A  hundred 
million  Russian  peasants  live  a  life  of 
monotony  and  uniformity  almost  in- 
conceivable to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe.  They  plough,  hoe,  reap;  for 
half  the  year  the  country  is  buried  in 
snow;  people  die  and  children  are  born. 
Nothing  ever  happens,  outside  of  this 
circle  of  events,  worth  writing  about. 
The  peasant  knows  very  little  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  world  outside  his  village. 
He  may  know  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  his  province,  and  he  may  visit  the 
nearest  country-town  once  in  a  life- 
time. 

This  isolation  explains  the  odd  ques- 
tions the  common  people  ask  a  traveler 
in  their  country.  A  driver  may  inquire 
in  what  Russian  province  Paris  lies, 
what  language  is  spoken  in  Germany, 
whether  the  German  Tsar  grows  a  new 
skin  every  year,  and  such  questions  as 
these.  A  West  European,  however, 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  even  in 
the  monotonous  repetitions  of  Russian 
peasant  letters.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
by  a  few  examples. 

The   principal   contents   of  these 


letters  do  not  consist  of  news  items  — 
as  with  us  —  but  of  salutations.  They 
begin  something  like  this :  — 

*  Letter  from  home  to  my  highly 
honored  husband,  Foma  Vassilievich, 
from  his  wife,  Yevdokia  Michailovna. 
In  the  first  line  of  my  letter  I  bow  low 
before  my  beloved  husband,  and  the 
children,  Wanya,  Mitya,  Olga,  Tanya, 
Mischa,  Katya,  do  the  same.' 

Of  course  the  list  of  children  may  be 
somewhat  longer.  I  should  add,  in 
explanation,  that  the  Russian  word  we 
usually  translate  as  *  greeting'  literally 
means  *  bowing';  for  a  deep  bow  or 
curtsey  is  still  the  usual  form  of 
greeting  among  the  peasants.  After 
this  salutation  come  endless  repetitions 
of  the  same  idea. 

*  Likewise  Grandfather  Vassili  Fom- 
itisch,  and  Grandmother  Helena  Ivan- 
ovna  greet  you  and  wish  you  every 
happiness,'  followed  by  the  names  of 
the  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  nieces,  and  other  members 
of  the  family.  This  exhaustive  atten- 
tion to  details,  which  comes  to  light 
even  in  Russian  classical  literature,  is 
characteristic  in  these  letters. 

The  principal  theme  is  varied  in  a 
thousand  ways.  If  parents  write  to 
their  son,  they  never  forget  to  add: 
*We  send  thee  our  paternal  blessing, 
and  may  it  dwell  with  thee  eternally, 
to  the  end  of  thy  life.'  And  the  son  in 
turn  replies  to  his  *  God-given  parents ' 
or  *  brothers  of  the  same  blood.'  Some- 
times the  writer  sends  '  Greetings  from 
the  depth  of  my  soul  and  loving  re- 
spects.' A  very  figurative  formula  is 
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this  one:  'I  bow  from  my  white  face 
to  the  bare  mother-earth,'  and  the  very 
Russian  expression:  'We  send  you 
greetings  and  touch  the  earth  with  our 
foreheads.'  The  last  formula  is  a 
reminder  of  the  old  Russian  custom 
when  petitioning  the  Tsar.  This  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  common 
people  dared  approach  their  master  in 
the  days  before  serfdom  was  abolished. 

After  this  principal  theme  has  been 
developed  with  the  necessary  detail, 
a  short  account  of  the  health  of  the 
family  follows,  usually  in  this  form: 
*  We  are,  thank  God,  all  alive  and  well.' 
Now  and  then  brief  mention  will  be 
made  of  some  other  fact:  that  the 
condition  of  the  crops  is  good,  or  that 
the  two  horses  are  well,  or  that  a  cow 
had  a  calf  last  year.  The  absent  peas- 
ant naturally  is  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  stock,  and  the  rarity  of  his 
communications  justifies  his  writing 
home  to  his  wife  as  early  as  October 
regarding  the  care  of  the  stock  the 
following  spring.  Less  importance  is 
usually  attached  to  births  and  deaths 
of  human  beings ;  news  of  the  latter  is 
often  paraphrased :  — 

*Your  brother-in-law,  Nikita,  has 
often  wished  you  a  long  hfe;  do  not 
think  ill  of  him,*  or,  *  Remember  his 
bread  and  salt,'  in  other  words,  his 
hospitality. 

An  inquiry  regarding  the  health  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed  will  be  couched  in  some 
such  form  as:  'Write  whether  God  is 
gracious  to  thee,'  and  will  conclude 
by  wishing  *  speedy  success  in  the  work 
of  thy  hands.'  A  wife  who  is  suspicious 
of  the  fidelity  of  her  husband,  inquires 
timidly:  'Write  whether  thy  ring  is 
broken,'  and  she  may  tell  him  that  she 
recently  dreamed  of  him  and  was  happy 
the  whole  following  day.  Sometimes 
she  cherishes  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  letter  will  be  received  by  her  own 


husband;  for  so  many  Russians  have 
the  same  name  that  errors  in  delivery 
are  common.  In  such  cases  she  requests 
him  to  prove  his  identity  by  mention- 
ing in  his  reply  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  with  their  given  and  family 
names,  and  also  to  include  the  name  of 
the  fatted  calf. 

These  letters  end  with  a  short 
formula,  such  as, '  Until  we  meet  again ' ; 
only  rarely  is  a  more  tender  expression 
used.  This  reserve  is  typical  of  the 
naive  and  unspoiled  nature  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  particularly  of 
the  Russian  peasant-woman.  The  most 
affectionate  term  is:  *I  kiss  thee  hard, 
hard,'  and  very  rare,  indeed,  are  the 
more  loving  expressions:  'I  kiss  thee 
on  thy  sugar  mouth,*  or  'I  kiss  thee  on 
thy  purple  lips  and  thy  sad  eyes.* 

Quite  naturally  these  letters  abound 
in  errors  of  grammar  and  orthography. 
Misspelt  words  often  give  a  clue  to 
the  local  pronunciation;  especially  com- 
mon is  the  substitution  of  softer  for 
harder  sounds,  as  an  English  child 
might  call  his  father  'faver.* 

Many  letters  are  accompanied  by 
short  stanzas  from  poems  and  folk 
songs  current  among  the  common 
people.  One  of  those  most  frequently 
used  may  be  translated  freely  as 
follows:  — 

Fly,  little  leaf,  from  east  to  west, 
O'er  rushing  streams  and  thirsty  sands. 
Fly  through  the  drifting  clouds  and  murmuring 
woods,  - 

Fly  on  thy  way  and  let  no  stranger  get  thee. 

These  simple  villagers  make  many 
pathetic  and  unworldly  blunders.  For 
instance,  a  peasant  girl  once  addressed 
a  letter  merely:  'To  Semyon  Ossi- 
povich  Kachalov  in  Germany  from  his 
sister  Xenia.'  A  worried  mother  wrote 
on  an  envelope  addressed  to  her  son: 
'  Little  Mother  Germany,  I  beg  you  let 
my  letter  go  through.' 
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IN  TENEMENT  STREET 

BY  EVELYN  SIMMS 
[Bookman] 

Where  hides  the  spring  in  Tenement 
Street : 

Spring,  with  her  joy  and  her  ex- 
quisite pity? 
No  green  stretches  for  weary  feet, 
Or  woodland  blossoms,  frail  and  sweet, 
Are  ever  seen  in  Tenement  Street  — 
Tenement  Street  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

Overhead  is  a  gleam  of  sky 

Between  gray  roofs  for  the  eye's 
beholding : 
But  over  the  bustle  of  passers-by. 
And  the  rattle  of  carts,  and  the  hawk- 
er's cry. 

Who  learns  to  listen  for  earth's  soft 
sigh. 

Or  the  fairy  whisper  of  buds  un- 
folding? 

Yet  Hope  may  smile  in  the  grayest 
gloom, 

And  miracles  be!  Lo!  here  I  found 
it; 

Welcome  as  light  in  a  shadowed  room, 
Sweet  as  the  shower  of  its  own  perfume, 
A  little  lilac  tree  —  in  bloom  — 

Laughed  at  the  dull,  dead  walls 
around  it. 

Here  hides  the  Spring  in  Tenement 
Street; 

Here  is  proof  of  her  tender  pity !  — 
Where  the  lilac  scatters  her  fragrance 
sweet. 

Nodding  her  delicate  plumes  to  greet 
Responsive     hearts     in  Tenement 

Street  — 
Tenement  Street  in  the  heart  of 

the  city. 


THE  MISSEL  THRUSH.  I 

BY  M.  M.  JOHNSON 
[Observer] 

In  my  dripping  tree  I  sing 
Sweetly,  truly  of  the  spring, 
Trimming  with  my  pipings  gay. 
As  with  flowers,  this  twilight  day. 

Sweet-and-true,  sweet-and-true! 
Thus  I  sing  the  skies  to  blue: 
Green  the  boughs  and  gild  the  mire 
With  my  dulcet  notes  of  fire. 

Lean  upon  my  lilting  song, 
Winter  shall  not  grieve  you  long: 
True-and-sweet !  true-and-sweet ! 
There 's  a  violet  at  your  feet! 


THE  MISSEL  THRUSH.  II 

BY  M.  M.  JOHNSON 

[New  Witness] 

Winter,  that  dims  the  skies. 
Clouds  not  my  mellow  mouth: 
Let  him  for  Spring  who  sighs 
Here  list  to  winds  blown  south, 
And  under  this  bare  tree 
Green  shelter  find  with  me. 
While  I  repeat,  repeat,  repeat 
Notes  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  — 
Sweet  of  a  wind  blown  south. 

Winter,  that  binds  the  earth, 
Seals  not  my  laughing  lay: 
Let  him  who  lacketh  mirth 
Here  list  to  pipings  gay, 
And  under  this  bare  tree 
Green  shelter  find  with  me, 
While  I  repeat,  repeat,  repeat 
Notes  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  — 
Sweet  of  the  woods  in  May. 
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A  JAPANESE  GALLERY  OF  WESTERN  ART 

A  GALLERY  of  Western  Art  is  now 
rising  in  Tokyo.  The  building  is 
being  built  from  the  designs  of  an 
English  artist,  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn, 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  the  col- 
lection that  the  new  gallery  will  house 
is  to  be  wholly  Western.  The  pictures 
and  the  gallery  are  being  given  to  the 
people  of  Japan  by  Mr.  K.  Matsukata, 
a  wealthy  shipbuilder  of  Kobe.  The 
London  Times,  commenting  on  the 
unusual  choice  of  an  artist  as  the 
designer  of  a  building,  says :  — 

Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  interest 
about  the  building  is  the  fact  that  here  we 
have  an  art  gallery  designed  by  an  artist. 
Given  the  proper  architectural  training, 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  why  such  a 
task  should  fall  to  an  artist  rather  than  to 
an  architect.  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  had  the 
training  to  fit  him  for  the  work,  and  so 
brings  to  the  problem  the  ideal  combina- 
tion of  architectural  knowledge  and  artistic 
feeling.  As  an  artist,  he  knows  the  basic 
needs  of  a  gallery.  As  an  architect,  he 
can  coordinate  the  artist's  need  with  archi- 
tectural seemliness. 

A  broad  terrace  will  surround  the 
gallery,  from  which  the  visitor  has 
views  of  Tokyo,  the  harbor,  and  the 
sacred  summit  of  Fuji  in  the  distance. 
The  building  is  rectangular  and  the 
walls  are  of  plain  Japanese  brick,  the 
severity  of  the  surface  being  broken 
by  patterns  in  the  brickwork  and  by 
black  and  white  mosaics. 

At  the  side  entrance  of  the  museum 
a  large  pool  is  being  constructed,  in 
whose  still  water  Fuji  will  be  reflected 
as  if  in  a  mirror.  Adjoining  the  library 
will  be  a  sunken  Japanese  garden  with 
a  wall  fountain,  and  nearby  will  be  a 
guest  house  which  will  contain  a  li- 
brary of  the  fine  arts.  The  artist- 
architect  has  been  given  free  hand  and 


will  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
unhampered. 

* 

*THE  MISSEL  THRUSH* 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  surmise 
that  Mr.  M.  M.  Johnson,  an  English 
poet  w^hose  writings  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  the  current  magazines,  is  a 
lover  of  nature;  nor  does  it  require  any 
great  perspicacity  to  determine  which 
bird  songs  he  most  enjoys.  Two  poems 
from  his  pen,  both  entitled  'The  Missel 
Thrush,'  have  appeared  in  different 
periodicals  within  a  few  weeks;  one  is 
from  the  New  Witness,  the  other  from 
the  Observer.  Though  neither  can  be 
called  poetry  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  at 
least  interesting  to  see  a  writer  treating 
the  same  theme  upon  two  occasions, 
and  to  note  the  similarities  as  well  as 
the  differences  of  the  two  poems. 

* 

TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE  A  CRITIC 

The  Saturday  Review  not  long  ago 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  criticism  of 
Hamlet  in  the  manner  of  any  living 
dramatic  critic.  The  play  was  to  be 
discussed  as  if  it  were  the  first  per- 
formance in  London  of  the  work  of  an 
unknown  dramatist. 

The  winning  criticism,  which  is 
signed  *A.  A.  M.,'  bears  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  deft  manner  of  a 
well-known  writer  and  dramatist  whose 
initials  are  the  same  and  whose  name 
almost  anyone  can  supply.  The  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  review  is  perhaps 
the  most  amusing :  — 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  whose  well- 
meaning  little  costume-play,  Hamlet,  was 
given  in  London  for  the  first  time  last  week, 
bears  a  name  that  is  new  to  us,  although  we 
understand,  or  at  least  are  so  assured  by  the 
management,  that  he  has  a  considerable 
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local  reputation  in  Warwickshire  as  a  son- 
neteer. Wliy  a  writer  of  graceful  little  son- 
nets should  have  the  ambition,  still  less  con- 
ceive himself  to  have  the  ability,  to  create  a 
tragic  play  capable  of  holding  the  attention 
of  a  I^ondon  audience  for  three  hours,  we 
are  unable  to  imagine.  Merely  to  kill  off 
seven  (or  was  it  eight?)  of  the  leading  char- 
.icters  in  a  play  is  not  to  write  a  tragedy.  It 
is  not  thus  that  the  great  master-dramatists 
have  purged  our  souls  with  pity  and  with 
terror.  Mr.  Shakespeare,  like  so  many  other 
young  writers,  mistakes  violence  for  power, 
and,  in  his  unfortunate  lighter  moments, 
buffoonery  for  humor.  The  real  tragedy  of 
last  night  was  that  a  writer  should  so  mis- 
understand and  misuse  the  talent  given  to 
him. 

*  A.  A.  M.'  is,  on  the  whole,  disposed 
to  be  generous.  *Mr.  Shakespeare,  one 
cannot  deny,  has  talent.'  Indeed,  he 
has  also  *a  certain  pleasing  gift  of 
words';  but  the  critic  curtly  reminds 
Mr.  Shakespeare  that  *a  succession  of 
neat  lines  does  not  make  a  play,'  and 
he  complains  bitterly  that  *  Mr.  Shake- 
speare's characters  are  no  better  than 
clothes-props.'  His  final  conclusion  is 
unfavorable :  *  No  doubt  there  is  money 
in  it  and  a  man  must  live.  But  frankly 
we  prefer  Mr.  Shakespeare  as  a  writer 
of  sonnets.' 

A  STOCK-MARKET  TIP 

*Life,  Letters,  and  the  Arts'  is  not 
usually  devoted  to  dabbling  in  high 
finance,  but  here  is  a  passage  from  the 
London  Outlook  that  is  quite  too  good 
to  let  slip.  After  all,  if  the  Outlook  can 
break  a  precedent,  why  not  others? 
This  is  the  passage :  — 

I  have  never  before  given  tips  on  the  mar- 
ket in  this  column.  But,  observing  that  the 
Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons-Lits  et 
des  Grcinds  Express  Europeens  has  been 
floating  a  large  loan  in  London,  I  enthusi- 
astically recommend  the  purchase  of  this 
security.  If  the  Compagnie,  &c.,  is  able  to 
do  to  the  general  public,  without  effective 


protest,  what  it  has  just  done  to  me,  its 
profits  should  indeed  be  enormous. 

The  unhappy  EngKsh  journalist  has 
been  tmveling  back  and  forth  from 
Genoa. 

* 

Bismarck's  appetite 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  sends  an  article  to 
his  paper,  which  puts  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor in  a  very  human  light :  — 

Like  a  voice  from  the  Middle  Ages  has 
spoken  Bismarck's  cook.  Someone  recently 
discovered  that  a  quiet  old  gentleman  set- 
tled in  Danzig  was  once  chief  server  of  tables 
to  the  Prussian  tribal  deity.  In  his  company 
we  are  taken  back  to  that  eupeptic  states- 
man who  confessed,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  'I  willingly  leave  everything  to  my 
heirs  —  my  estates,  my  money  —  but  I 
grudge  them  my  wine  cellars.' 

This  was  the  Bismarck  who,  at  any  rate 
to  one  foreigner,  is  chiefly  remembered  by 
his  boast  that  he  consumed  twenty  thou- 
sand bottles  of  champagne  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  eighty.  His  innumerable 
statues,  which  weary  so  many  visitors  to 
North  Germany,  always  conjure  up  before 
me  an  endless  row  of  wagons,  full  of  bot- 
tles, and  labeled  like  rolls  of  paper,  *Part  of 
a  consignment  of  20,000  bottles  for  the 
German  Chancellor.' 

From  his  cook  we  learn  that  Bismarck's 
favorite  dish  when  well  over  seventy  was 
crabs  with  mayonnaise  sauce,  or  if  he 
could  escape  from  the  eye  of  the  much 
harassed  Dr.  Schweninger,  a  dish  of  lob- 
sters. When  his  appetite  was  a  little  jaded, 
telegrams  would  be  sent  to  Borchardts,  in 
Berlin,  and  the  Hamburg  express  slowed  up 
as  it  passed  through  Friedrichsruh  to  enable 
some  special  delicacy  to  be  handed  to  the 
stationmaster. 

The  whole  nation  seems  to  have  taken 
special  pride  in  the  appetite  of  this  wonder- 
ful old  man.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  he 
was  the  recipient  of  so  many  touching  gifts 
from  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  months 
before  they  could  be  all  opened.  Plovers' 
eggs,  a  special  weakness,  came  from  every- 
where, an  eighty-pound  cheese  was  sent 
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from  Allgau,  and,  happiest  thought  of  all, 
from  a  sausage  factory  at  Gotha  came  eighty 
metres  of  best  Wurst. 

What  would  happen  if  Dr.  Wirth  modeled 
himself  on  his  illustrious  predecessor,  or  if 
President  Ebert  adopted  his  method  of 
avoiding  the  tedium  of  a  State  banquet 
by  taking  two  helpings  of  each  course? 

* 

the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  inn 

Lincoln's  Inn,  one  of  the  historic 
Inns  of  Court,  where  generations  of 
English  law-students  have  labored,  will 
celebrate  its  five-hundredth  anniver- 
sary next  fall,  probably  in  October, 
when  many  distinguished  lawyers  from 
different  countries  will  probably  be 
attending  a  conference  in  London  and 
will  be  able  to  join  with  the  English 
lawyers  trained  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  London  are  in- 
cluded among  those  who  at  one  time  or 
another  have  studied  in  the  famous 
Inn. 

The  oldest  building  is  the  Old  Hall, 
which  was  built  in  1489.  To-day  very 
little  of  the  original  structure  remains 
except  some  masonry  in  one  of  the 
walls,  which  is  carefully  covered  with  a 
plate-glass  screen.  It  was  in  this  build- 
ing that,  in  1662,  Charles  II  saw  a 
masque  performed,  a  few  years  before 
he  and  some  of  his  courtiers  were 
admitted  into  the  society. 

Just  within  the  gatehouse  is  Old 
Buildings,  a  block  which  survives  from 
a  general  rebuilding  that  began  in 
1524  and  continued  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. Cromwell's  secretary,  John  Thur- 
loe,  lived  here,  and  the  famous  *Thur- 
loe  State  Papers '  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  false  ceiling  in  the 
chambers  he  occupied.  Another  famous 
building  is  the  Chapel,  designed  and 
built  by  the  great  English  architect 
and  stage  designer,  Inigo  Jones. 


In  the  heart  of  the  cluster  of  build- 
ings, walled  from  the  hum  and  bustle  of 
busy  modern  London,  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn  still  retain 
some  of  the  repose  of  an  earlier  time. 
Like  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court, 
Lincoln's  Inn  is  a  self-contained  citadel, 
to  which  the  public  may  enter  during 
the  day,  but  which  at  night  is  locked 
in  monastic  seclusion  behind  its  gates. 
It  is  in  this  quaint  environment  and 
among  these  venerable  surroundings 
that  the  proposed  commemoration  will 
be  held. 

KIPLING  AND  THE  *  SEVEN  SEAS ' 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  offers  a  solution  of  a  puzzle 
that  has  perplexed  many  a  worshiper 
at  the  shrine  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  and 
on  which  no  one  seems  ever  to  have 
troubled  to  interrogate  the  author 
himself. 

How  many  readers  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
know  the  derivation  of  the  'Seven  Seas'? 
More  than  once  I  have  been  asked  where  the 
phrase  came  from  and  what  it  meant;  and 
I  have  joined  in  fruitless  discussions  as  to 
which  seas  are  referred  to,  the  difficulty  be- 
ing that  if  you  take  only  first-class  oceans, 
in  the  modern  atlas  you  find  they  are  less 
than  seven,  and  if  you  include  second-raters 
you  cannot  decide  which  to  omit.  Of  course 
you  can  write  and  ask  the  author,  but  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  trouble  him,  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  not  the  most  sporting  way  to  play 
the  amusing  and  instructive  game.  Here  is 
my  solution.  In  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams's 
translation  of  the  Indian  drama,  Sakoon- 
tald,  by  Kalidasa,  the  Shakespeare  of  India, 
one  of  the  characters  makes  in  Act  vii  a 
prophetic  speech  about  the  young  son  of  the 
king,  who,  he  says,  'shall  subdue  the  earth's 
seven  sea-girt  isles.'  The  translator  adds  a 
note  as  follows :  — 

'According  to  the  mythical  geography  of 
the  Hindus,  the  earth  consisted  of  seven 
islands,  or  rather  insular  continents,  sur- 
rounded by  seven  seas.  That  inhabited  by 
men  was  called  Jambudwipa.  .  .  .  About 
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Jambu  flowed  the  sea  of  salt  water  which  ex- 
tends to  the  second  Dwipa,  called  Plaksha, 
which  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
sugar-cane  juice.  And  so  with  the  five  other 
Dwipas,  —  Salmali,  Kusa,  Krauncha,  Saka, 
and  Pushkara,  —  which  are  severally  sur- 
rounded by  the  seas  of  wine,  clarified  butter, 
curds,  milk,  and  fresh  water.' 

A  LORD  MAYOR  ON  CRIPPLEGATE 

The  Shakespearean  associations  of 
Cripplegate  are  described  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Sir  John  Badde- 
ley,  in  a  recently  published  book  on 
Cripplegate  Ward.  Cripplegate  has 
many  famous  literary  associations.  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Daniel  Defoe  were 
both  born  here.  Milton  lived  in  Artil- 
lery Row  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Giles's 
Church.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married 
in  St.  Giles's.  Edward  Alleyn,  one  of  the 
most  famous  actors  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  made  his  home  in  Cripplegate. 

The  Lord  Mayor  makes  the  asser- 
tion that  Shakespeare  himself  for  a 
short  time  lived  in  Silver  Street. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at  any 
rate  certain  that  Hemings  and  Condell, 
his  fellow  actors  and  friends,  were 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  where  one  spent  thirty  and  the 
other  forty-eight  years  of  his  life. 
These  actors  were  the  editors  of  the 
First  Folio,  a  copy  of  which  has  just 
brought  forty-five  thousand  dollars  at 
the  Burdett-Coutts  sale;  and  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  two  men 
brought  the  manuscripts  to  their 
homes  to  arrange  them  for  publication, 
so  that  Cripplegate  may  claim  to  be 
the  home  of  the  most  famous  book  ever 
published. 

DORSETSHIRE  ENGLISH 

Though  written  English  was  long 
ago  standardized  into  a  language  that 


is  very  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
globe,  the  racy  local  dialects  of  the 
tight  little  island  still  persist.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day  a  scholar,  poet,  and 
fighter  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  might 
talk  the  broadest  Devonshire  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  To-day  an  educated  Eng- 
lishman both  speaks  and  writes  the 
English  of  the  universities,  but  he  may 
also  be  quite  capable  of  speaking  the 
dialect  of  his  native  shire. 

Here  is  a  message  sent  to  King 
George  V  by  the  Society  of  Dorsetmen 
at  their  last  annual  dinner;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  broadest  dialect  of  Dorset- 
shire:— 

To  His  Majesty  King  Jarge.  —  Sire, 
loyal  t'  th'  core  vor  centuries,  an'  link'd  t'  th' 
throne  by  kin'  thots  an'  happy  mem'ries, 
Darset  men  voregather'd  at  th'  rooms, 
Kingsway,  vor  their  yearly  veast,  zind  their 
dootival  greetin's  t'  yer  muost  grashus 
Majesty,  an'  assure  eet  hat  noo  matter 
which  way  th'  whirdlygit  d'  blow,  our  af- 
fecshuns  ull  illus  be  centred  in  yer  throne 
an'  person,  an'  our  loyalty  ibide  az  unchang- 
in'  as  th'  heavens.  Hwopen  you'll  pass 
droo  th'  starms  o'  theasum  worold  wi'out 
harm  o'  any  zart,  an'  ratch  in  saffty  th' 
harbour  o'  eternal  jay,  I  d'  bide  now  an' 
vor  all  times  thy  vaithvul  servant,  Shaftes- 
bury. 
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PETROLEUM  AND  DIPLOMACY 

Echoes  of  alleged  bargaining  with 
the  Bolsheviki  for  oil  concessions  during 
the  Genoa  Conference  continue  to  re- 
verberate —  diminuendo  —  in  the  Eu- 
ropean press.  Crawfurd  Price,  who  re- 
ported the  Conference  for  the  London 
Sunday  Times ,  wrote  to  that  journal 
that  the  British  Shell  Company  had 
undoubtedly  been  nogotiating  with  the 
Soviet  authorities  for  such  concessions, 
but  that  these  negotiations  had  not 
been  concluded,  and  were  suspended 
during  the  Conference.  He  adds:  *In 
the  meantime,  the  British  Government 
frowns  on  concession-hunting,  and  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  principal 
Standard  Oil  men,  who  are  not  usually 
bashful  on  these  occasions,  crept  off 
long  ago.'  A  contributor  to  the  finan- 
cial Times,  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  Sunday  Times,  gives  the  same 
version  of  the  situation.  He  says  that 
negotiations  between  the  Shell  Com- 
pany and  the  Soviet  Government  have 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  past, 
with  a  view  to  reestablishing  that  Com- 
pany's rights  to  its  previous  properties 
in  Russia,  and  to  securing  further  oil 
concessions,  on  which  it  took  an  option 
last  year.  According  to  this  contribu- 
tor, the  Russian  fields  cannot  export 
oil;  it  will  take  five  years  drilling  of  new 


wells  to  restore  production  even  to  the 
low  level  of  1917;  this  development  will 
involve  a  new  investment  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars;  and 
the  entire  output  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod will  be  absorbed  by  Russia  herself, 
providing  her  industries  and  railways 
are  restored  to  an  operating  basis. 

According   to   the   Paris  Journaly 
Lloyd  George  was  familiar  with  these 
negotiations.  The  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
Company  began  pourparlers  with  the 
expropriated   Russian   owners  three 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  British 
Government  expected  the  Bolsheviki 
to  be  overthrown.  On  July  27,  1920, 
when  the  British  were  in  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  Baku,  the  Batavian  Petro- 
leum Company  of  Rotterdam,  a  branch 
of  the  Shell  Company,  purchased  prac- 
tically all  the  shares  of  several  impor- 
tant Russian  petroleum  companies  in 
the  Caucasus  at  a  little  over  5  per  cent 
of  their  par  value,  paying  six  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  pounds  for 
stocks  and  securities  nominally  worth 
between  eleven  and  twelve  million 
pounds. 

L' Independance  Beige,  which  is  bit- 
terly opposing  any  arrangement  with 
the  Bolsheviki  that  does  not  provide 
compensation  for  Belgium's  large  pre- 
war investments  in  Russia,  informs  its 
readers  that  the  Shell  Company  owns 
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90  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  the 
oil  companies  previously  operating  in 
the  Caucasus.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  there  have  been  five  changes  of 
political  control  in  the  oil  districts  since 
the  Bolsheviki  first  seized  them  in 
March  1918,  and  that  the  property  has 
been  nationalized  twice  and  denation- 
alized once  during  that  period.  Ac- 
cording to  this  journal,  *the  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  not  only  proposes  to  re- 
cover its  former  holdings,  but  to  ex- 
tend its  acquisitions,  as  is  indicated  by 
its  purchasing  large  new  concessions 
along  the  Volga  and  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time,  British  capital 
holds  nominal  title  to  about  half  of  the 
petroleum  property  in  Russia.' 

Meanwhile  the  Daily  Herald,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
accuses  our  own  oil  interests  of  wreck- 
ing the  Genoa  Conference :  — 

It  looks  as  though  M.  Poincare  —  backed 
by  his  Allies  of  Standard  Oil  —  has  won, 
and  as  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  in  his  amazing  career,  has  made 
a  humiliating  surrender,  while  his  syco- 
phants cry  to  the  world  that  he  is  trium- 
phant. .  .  . 

M.  Barthou  is  the  tool  of  M.  Poincare. 
Mr.  Childs  is  the  chosen  instrument  of 
Standard  Oil.  They,  in  the  name  of  their 
masters,  have  sabotaged  the  Russian  plan. 

Mr.  George  had  agreed  to  it.  Signor 
Schanzer  had  agreed  to  it.  The  lesser 
States  and  the  neutrals  had  approved  it. 
But  M.  Poincare  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  have 
interposed  their  twin  veto. 

They  have  spoken  —  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  after  his  queer  manner,  has  col- 
lapsed before  them. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  TENSION 

The  recent  strain  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  England  and  France  has  nat- 
urally rallied  the  champions  of  that 
friendship  to  its  defense.  Arthur  Meyer, 
editor  of  Gaulois,  printed  in  that  jour- 
nal early  in  May  an  *Open  Letter  to 


His  Majesty  George  V,'  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  English  Sovereign  may 
repeat  the  service  in  strengthening 
good  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries that  his  father  rendered.  In  this 
connection  he  recounts  a  fascinating 
story  of  King  Edward  VII's  conquest 
of  Paris,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Fashoda 
incident. 

The  correct  reception  he  met  on  his  first 
visit  was  lacking  in  warmth.  I  remember 
how  he,  nevertheless,  manifested  a  desire 
to  be  present  at  a  performance  at  the  Come- 
die  Frangaise.  U Autre  Danger  was  being 
given.  The  house  was  full;  but  the  public 
were  icy,  and  the  coldness  continued  until 
the  King's  departure.  Edward  VII  de- 
signedly left  the  loge  during  the  entr'acte. 
He  was  intent  on  mingling  with  this  almost 
hostile  crowd  and  winning  it  to  his  side. 
In  the  lobby  he  by  chance  espied  a  great 
and  charming  artist  whom  he  had  seen  act 
in  England.  Holding  out  his  hand  he  said, 
'Oh,  Mademoiselle,  I  remember  how  I 
applauded  you  in  London.  You  personi- 
fied there  all  the  grace,  all  the  esprit  of 
France.'  The  words  were  heard  and 
spread  as  words  do  in  Paris.  They  struck 
home.  The  King  had  found  the  right  thing 
to  say  and  do.  The  ice  was  broken.  The 
next  day  at  the  Opera  he  received  an  ova- 
tion. The  people  knew  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  loved  Paris;  they  had  just  discovered 
that  the  King  of  England  was  determined  to 
be  France's  friend. 

Sisley  Huddleston,  who  has  recently 
become  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  believes  that  Lloyd  George's 
personality  has  much  to  do  with  the  at- 
titude of  the  average  Frenchman  to- 
ward Great  Britain. 

While  there  is  a  deep  gulf  separating 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  while  Eng- 
land is  now  regarded  by  some  Frenchmen 
as  the  enemy,  while  a  Prime  Minister  who 
consents  to  any  'forward'  proposal  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  certain  to  be  thrown  out  of 
oflSce,  it  is  rather  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman  which  arouses  this  opposition 
and  indignation. 
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For  one  thing,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  from 
the  international  viewpoint  been  too  long 
in  oflBce.  Whatever  view  one  has  of  his 
abilities,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  man 
can  inspire  confidence  in  a  foreign  country 
through  a  long  series  of  years  during  which 
he  has  adopted  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  and  policies.  Any  Englishman 
who  was  comparatively  unfettered  by  his 
past,  who  had  not  come  to  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  a  friend  of  France,  could 
probably  succeed,  were  it  necessary,  in  im- 
posing practically  the  Lloyd  George  policy 
on  France.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  do 
so  no  longer. 

This  writer  apparently  believes  that 
Poincare  has  been  made  more  intracta- 
ble than  his  natural  bent  inclined  him 
to  be  by  the  reputation  of  jingoism 
foisted  upon  him  by  the  British  press 
and  his  French  opponents. 

(The  French  Prime  Minister  was  obliged 
in  self-defense  to  resist  the  exceedingly  tact- 
less assaults  that  were  made  upon  him. 
...  At  any  rate  Frenchmen  were  resolved 
that  M.  Poincare  should  not  be  overthrown 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  by  the  British 
newspapers.  This  antagonism,  organized 
and  persistent,  reminded  Frenchmen  too 
much  of  the  incident  of  pre-war  days  when 
M.  Delcasse  was  practically  dismissed  at 
the  bidding  of  Germany.  It  is  a  humilia- 
tion that  France  has  not  forgotten;  and 
any  interference  with  her  domestic  politics 
by  a  foreign  country  can  only  worsen  re- 
lations, and  tends  rather  to  strengthen  M. 
Poincare  and  compel  him  to  still  more 
intransigeance. 

FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  IRELAND 

The  Freeman's  Journal  is  again  ap- 
pearing at  Dublin,  in  its  usual  size  and 
dress,  after  an  enforced  interruption 
due  to  the  wrecking  of  its  printing 
plant  by  a  Republican  mob.  Its  advo- 
cacy of  law,  order,  and  sanity  is  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  It  thus  describes  the 
easy  descent  from  political  controversy 
to  civil  dissension,  and  from  civil  dis- 


sension to  general  lawlessness,  that  is 
now  afflicting  Ireland  as  it  has  many 
other  countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
self-government :  — 

Every  day  makes  clearer  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  a  settlement  of  the  national  diffi- 
culty. Infinitely  more  is  at  stake  than  a 
dispute  between  politicians.  A  continuance 
of  the  controversy  on  existing  lines  means 
economic  chaos.  While  the  theorists  are 
arguing,  industry  is  being  paralyzed.  The 
operations  of  rival  armies  necessarily  deal 
a  deathblow  to  business.  Even  more  serious 
are  the  activities  of  armed  men  who  owe 
allegiance  to  no  recognized  army. 

These  freebooters  are  exploiting  the  situa- 
tion for  their  own  profit.  In  certain  areas 
the  only  law  is  that  of  the  man  with  the  gun. 
And  law  for  him  means  the  right  to  fill  his 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
Occasionally  he  condescends  to  call  his 
exactions  war  levies.  Traders  throughout 
the  country  are  protesting  that  without 
adequate  protection  they  must  shut  down. 
Banks  are  seriously  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  can  carry  on  in 
districts  where  raiders  enjoy  a  free  hand. 
Farms  have  been  seized  by  force.  Cattle- 
driving  has  become  so  formidable  a  problem 
in  Clare  that  drastic  military  action  is 
threatened. 

So  long  as  the  present  crisis  continues,  it 
is  hopeless  to  imagine  that  these  evils  will 
disappear.  They  are  inevitable,  as  history 
shows,  in  any  country  where  political  con- 
troversy develops  along  lines  that  threaten 
the  foundations  of  social  order.  It  is  not 
possible  to  abolish  political  controversy;  but 
it  is  possible  to  confine  it  within  limits 
which  will  prevent  it  from  impeding  the 
normal  life  of  the  nation.  The  country  looks 
to  the  Dail  Committee  to  enforce  the  limita- 
tions which  are  imposed  on  every  civilized 
community. 

The  Irish  Times,  speaking  in  behalf 
of  Southern  Unionists  and  Protestants, 
also  ascribes  the  disorders  in  the  South 
to  similar  motives,  since  hitherto  reli- 
gious prejudices  have  not  been  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  dissensions  prevail- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Political  retaliation  and  'military  neces- 
sity' are  the  usual  excuses  for  this  campaign 
of  terror.  We  believe  that,  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  real  motive  is  sheer  greed, 
encouraged  by  the  apparent  helplessness  of 
the  Executive.  Land-hunger  and  the  lust 
of  plunder  are  infectious,  and  if  they  re- 
main unchecked.  Southern  Protestants  will 
not  be  the  only  victims. 

* 

IN  Europe's  eastern  trade-zone 

Poland's  principal  exports  are  tim- 
ber, petroleum,  cement,  sugar,  and 
potatoes.  With  the  exception  of  pota- 
toes, foreign  shipments  of  all  these 
commodities  increased  rapidly  during 
192L  Measured  by  quantity,  timber 
exports  increased  about  eightfold  over 
those  of  1920;  oil  exports  were  consid- 
erably more  than  double  those  of  the 
previous  year ;  and  there  were  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  exports  of  cement 
and  sugar.  Potatoes  alone  declined. 
Poland's  principal  customers  in  order 
of  rank  are  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  the  Polish  tex- 
tile industries  are  also  reviving.  Lodz, 
which  before  the  war  had  a  million  and 
a  half  cotton  spindles  and  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  worsted  and  woolen 
spindles,  had  by  last  October  restored 
or  replaced  the  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery ruined  during  the  conflict.  The 
cotton  mills  were  running  at  well  to- 
ward 80  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  ca- 
pacity. Manufacturers  have  shipped  a 
considerable  quantity  of  goods,  *half 
legally,  half  illegally,'  to  Russia,  in 
spite  of  the  interruption  of  regular 
commercial  intercourse  between  those 
countries.  *The  importation  of  Polish 
textiles  into  Russia,  particularly  the 
Ukraine,  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
September  it  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  billion  Polish  marks.' 

With  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Polish 
mark  last  fall,  which  deprived  export- 


ers of  what  was  virtually  a  bounty,  due 
to  the  higher  value  of  foreign  money, 
and  the  partial  stoppage  of  trade  with 
Russia  during  the  negotiations  for  a 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
Governments,  there  was  a  brief  period 
of  depression.  Since  January,  condi- 
tions have  improved.  Prices  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  new  exchange  situation, 
and  large  quantities  of  goods  have  been 
shipped  to  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Rumania.  At  the  same  time,  trade  with 
Russia  is  resuming  something  like  its 
normal  course.  The  opinion  is  gaining 
ground  in  Poland  that  the  recovery  of 
the  Russian  market  must  be  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  a  restoration  of 
normal  business  conditions  in  Poland. 

UEst  Europeen,  a  semimonthly  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language,  but 
under  Polish  editorship,  at  Warsaw, 
prints  in  an  April  issue  a  review  of  the 
present  and  prospective  commercial  re- 
lations between  Poland  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, confirming  these  reports  and  predic- 
tions. Heavy  Russian  orders  for  cloth 
have  already  been  received  at  Lodz, 
Poland's  principal  textile  centre.  With 
the  resumption  of  normal  business  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  hun- 
dreds of  Polish  commercial  travelers, 
who  formerly  sold  the  manufactured 
products  of  Russian  Poland  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  central  and  western  part  of 
the  Empire,  will  again  *be  on  the  road.' 
Before  the  war,  Lodz  received  40  per 
cent  of  its  cotton  from  Turkestan  and 
other  Russian  territories,  the  remain- 
der being  imported,  mostly  through 
Hamburg,  from  the  United  States, 
British  India,  and  Egypt.  It  may  be 
several  years  before  Russian  raw  cot- 
ton is  again  available. 

While  Poland's  first  and  principal 
market  in  Soviet  Russia  will  probably 
be  for  textiles,  her  manufacturers  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  supply  rolling  stock 
for  the  Russian  railways.  Polish  shops 
already  furnish  two  thirds  of  the  new 
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equipment  for  the  railways  of  their  own 
country.  At  the  present  time  two  blast 
furnaces  and  three  Martin  steel  fur- 
naces are  said  to  be  in  operation  in  the 
Ukraine.  Nine  or  ten  rolling  mills  and 
wire  works  are  also  reported  to  be  run- 
ning. Two  railway  shops,  at  Hartman 
and  Kharkof,  are  officially  *  active,' 
having  turned  out  six  new  locomotives, 
in  addition  to  repair  work,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  —  the  lat- 
est period  for  which  figures  are  given. 

* 

MORE  GERMAN  MEMOIRS 

Der  Tag,  a  Berlin  Conservative 
Daily,  is  publishing  serially  the  mili- 
tary memoirs  of  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred 
Niemann,  whose  service  with  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  covers  the  period  of  the  Ger- 
man collapse.  After  mentioning  how 
the  Allies  crumpled  up  the  German  de- 
fense between  Albert  and  Moreuil,  on 
August  8,  1918,  the  author  says:  — 

I  hastened  to  the  Kaiser  and  described  to 
him  with  unsparing  frankness  the  serious- 
ness of  the  military  situation.  He  did  not 
interrupt  me  until  my  report  was  finished. 
His  face  was  fixed  and  stolid  as  if  chiseled 
from  marble,  his  steely  eyes  flickered  rest- 
lessly, and  his  teeth  bit  nervously  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth. 

When  I  concluded  he  relieved  the  tension 
by  blurting  out  in  an  ejaculatory  manner: 
'I've  seen  this  disaster  coming!  ...  At 
this  time  I  cannot  stand  such  a  reverse! 
...  It  destroys  a  chance  of  peace  upon 
which  I  was  justified  in  basing  great  hopes. 
.  .  .  We  must  try  to  save  the  situation  by 
a  double-flank  attack,  as  we  did  in  1917  at 
Cambrai.  Inform  the  Field  Marshal  to  that 
effect.' 

The  Kaiser  turned  away  brusquely,  con- 
cluding: 'If  the  situation  changes  in  any 
way,  I  expect  a  report  during  the  course 
of  the  evening  or,  at  latest,  early  in  the 
morning.'  Thereupon  he  left  the  audience 
room. 

Two  days  of  suspense  and  anxiety  fol- 
lowed. We  succeeded  in  establishing  our- 


selves along  a  shortened  and  securer  de- 
fensive front,  but  did  not  have  the  strength 
to  undertake  a  regular  counter  offensive. 

Colonel  Niemann's  account  of  the 
Kaiser's  subsequent  visit  to  the  Front 
and  his  interview  with  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  agrees  closely  with  the 
semifictitious  version  of  this  episode 
published  in  the  Living  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1921,  from  Karl  Rosner's  Der 
Konig.  Both  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince  thought  too  much  had  been-  ex- 
pected of  the  troops.  General  Luden- 
dorff disagreed  with  this  opinion,  assert- 
ing that  several  enemy  divisions  had 
been  on  the  fighting  line  at  least  as  long 
as  those  of  Germany. 

According  to  this  witness,  the  Kaiser 
concluded  the  interview  with  the  re- 
mark: 'We  have  reached  the  limit  of 
our  powers.  The  war  must  stop';  add- 
ing at  parting:  'Accordingly  I  expect 
you  gentlemen  at  Spa  very  soon.* 

Shortly  before  the  final  collapse,  the 
Kaiser  visited  Kiel  with  Prince  Henry. 
Colonel  Neimann  accompanied  the  roy- 
al party;  and  he  says  that  as  their  auto- 
mobile slowly  made  its  way  through  the 
streets  of  Kiel,  which  was  soon  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  first  open  revolt  against 
imperial  authority,  'thousands  and 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
welcomed  their  Sovereign  with  un- 
bounded delight.  I  saw  not  only  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  classes,  but  prin- 
cipally children  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  cheering  crowd.'  That  evening, 
just  before  taking  the  train  to  return  to 
Grand  Headquarters,  news  of  Bulga- 
ria's defection  was  received.  Colonel 
Niemann  stepped  into  the  dining-car, 
where  he  found  the  Kaiser,  still  exhil- 
arated by  the  memory  of  his  warm  re- 
ception by  the  people  of  Kiel,  engaged 
in  lively  conversation  at  the  supper  ta- 
ble. The  unwelcome  news  broke  upon 
the  latter  like  a  thunderclap. 

Describing  conditions  at  Headquar- 
ters when  the  request  for  an  armistice 
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was  sent  to  President  Wilson,  Colonel 
Niemann  says :  — 

What  I  learned  during  the  course  of  the 
day  pointed  to  a  condition  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Our  military  crisis  had  produced  an 
acute  political  crisis,  and  both  must  be 
solved  simultaneously.  When  I  stepped  into 
the  Royal  Headquarters  for  supper,  I  found 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  resignation  accom- 
panied by  evidence  of  unmistakable  dis- 
pleasure with  General  Ludendorff. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  recently  published  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  famous  Daily  Tel- 
egraph interview  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1908  is  given:  — 

In  the  year  1907,  while  staying  with  the 
retired  General  Stuart- Wortley  at  Highcliffe 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (sic),  my  father 
had  entered  into  a  number  of  informal  con- 
versations in  which,  indirectly,  several  un- 
guarded and  therefore  injudicious  remarks 
and  statements  escaped  him.  With  the  help 
of  an  English  journalist,  Harold  Spender, 
these  remarks  were  afterward  worked  up  by 
Wortley  into  the  form  of  an  interview  to 
be  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The 
manuscript  was  forwarded  to  the  Kaiser, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  give  his  con- 
sent to  its  publication.  In  a  perfectly  loyal 
way  the  Kaiser  sent  it  on  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  asked  him  for  his  opinion. 
The  proceedings  were  consequently  all 
absolutely  correct,  and  nothing  improper 
had  occurred,  unless  the  remarks  themselves 
are  to  be  characterized  as  such;  and  even 
then,  one  must  give  the  Kaiser  credit  for 
having  said  them  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving Anglo-German  relations,  just  as 
General  Stuart- Wortley,  with  the  same 
intention,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
them  known  to  a  wider  public. 

The  manuscript  was  returned  to  the 
Kaiser  with  the  remark  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  its  being  published  —  only, 
unfortunately,  through  negligence  and  a 
number  of  unhappy  coincidences,  none  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  responsible  for  this 


judgment  had  actually  read  the  text  with 
any  care.  And  so  the  mischief  began. 

In  the  preliminary  review  of  this 
book  the  Daily  Telegraph  comments  up- 
on this  statement  as  follows :  — 

This  statement  of  the  'real  facts,'  how- 
ever, contains  certain  errors.  It  is  correct, 
as  stated,  that  the  interview  was  based  up- 
on the  Kaiser's  conversations  with  Major- 
General  the  Hon.  E.  Stuart- Wortley  (then 
a  Colonel  on  the  active  list)  not  only  at 
Highcliffe,  in  1907,  but  also  during  the 
German  grand  manoeuvres  in  the  following 
summer.  But  it  was  the  Kaiser's  own  ex- 
pressed wish  that  General  Stuart- Wortley 
should  take  steps  to  secure  the  presentation 
of  his  emphatic  personal  views  in  the  Eng- 
lish press — which  had  been  strongly  criticiz- 
ing Germany's  intentions  as  expressed  by 
her  actions  during  the  Moroccan  crisis  — 
and  consequently  General  Stuart- Wortley 
had  a  conversation  with  a  member  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  staff.  (Here  it  may  be  said 
that  the  attribution  of  the  article  to  Mr. 
Harold  Spender  is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
that  he  had  no  connection  with  it.)  The 
article,  cast  in  the  form  of  an  interview,  was 
then  sent  to  the  Kaiser  by  General  Stuart- 
Wortley,  and  returned  unaltered  save  for  a 
few  slight  verbal  corrections  penciled  at  the 
margin  by  the  Kaiser  himself,  who  expressly 
authorized  its  publication  as  containing  his 
own  considered  views.  These  verbal  cor- 
rections were,  of  course,  incorporated  in  the 
interview  before  publication. 

But  what  happened  to  the  article  when  it 
was  sent  on  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  for  his  opinion,  as  the  ex-CrowTi 
Prince  says,  can  only  be  revealed  from  the 
other  side. 

* 

The  recent  disorders  in  Ireland  have 
not  materially  aff'ected  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  that  country.  In  1920  the  death 
rate  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded,  and 
the  marriage  rate  the  highest  since  1864. 
There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  birth 
rate.  Of  the  deaths,  85  were  of  persons 
of  100  years  old  and  over,  and  415  of 
persons  95  years  old  and  upwards. 


MY  ARREST  AND  IMPRISONMENT 


BY  GENERAL  ANTON  IVANOVICH  DENIKIN 


[General  Kornilov,  who  had  been  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  armies  by 
Kerenskii  on  July  24,  1917,  placed  General  DeniJcin  in  command  of  the  Southwestern  Front 
with  headquarters  at  Berdichev.  When  the  final  break  came  between  General  Kornilov  and 
the  First  Revolutionary  Government,  the  troops  were  already  honeycombed  with  Bolshevism. 
The  following  extracts  from  Denikins  reminiscences,  which  have  just  been  published  at 
Paris,  open  with  his  arrest  after  several  days  of  nerve-racking  effort  to  maintain  discipline 
and  obedience  among  the  already  mutinous  soldiers.  We  prefix  a  single  passage  from  an 
earlier  part  of  the  memoirs,  containing  a  statement  of  General  Kornilov' s  political  attitude 
at  this  time.] 

From  Essays  on  the  Russian  Chaos,  Vol.  I,  Part  2 


At  the  end  of  the  Conference,  Korni- 
lov asked  me  to  remain  and,  when  all 
were  gone,  he  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice, 
almost  a  whisper:  *We  must  fight  or 

the  country  will  go  to  ruin.  N  

came  to  me  at  the  Front.  He  is  agitat- 
ing a  coup  to  put  the  Grand  Duke 
Dmitrii  Pavlovich  on  the  throne,  and 
proposed  that  I  should  help  him.  I  de- 
clared positively  that  I  would  not  as- 
sociate myself  with  any  adventure  in 
behalf  of  the  Romanovs.  They  pro- 
posed to  me  that  I  enter  the  Govern- 
ment. Oh,  no!  Those  gentlemen  are 
too  much  bound  to  the  Soviets.  We 
must  see  that  Russia  gets  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  then  let  them 
do  what  they  want.* 

At  Berdichev  the  *  Committee  of  the 
Front'  was  agitating  energetically. 
Meetings  were  constantly  being  held, 
and  other  propaganda  was  going  on 
among  the  typical  rear-section  troops 
comprising  the  garrison.  It  was 
charged  that  I  was  conspiring  to  over- 
throw the  Temporary  Government  and 
restore  Nikolas  II  to  the  throne.  Proc- 
lamations to  this  effect  were  distribut- 
ed freely  among  the  soldiers,  posted 
upon  the  walls,  and  scattered  through 
the  city  from  speeding  automobiles. 


Nervousness  increased;  noise  and  dis- 
order filled  the  streets.  The  Committee 
members  became  bolder  and  more  ex- 
acting in  their  relations  with  General 
Markov,  my  Chief  of  Staff".  We  learned 
that  there  was  great  agitation  at  Lysoi 
Hill ;  so  the  Staff"  sent  officers  to  explain 
the  situation  and,  if  possible,  to  pacify 
the  troops.  Lieutenant  Kletsando,  who 
served  as  a  liaison  officer  with  the  Aus- 
trian prisoners,  was  attacked  by  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  and  slightly  wounded  one 
of  them  in  defending  himself.  This  in- 
cident added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

From  the  window  of  my  house,  I  ob- 
served how  crowds  of  soldiers  were 
gathering  on  Lysoi  Hill,  how  they  were 
drawing  up  into  a  column,  how  for  a 
long  time  —  two  hours  —  they  held 
meetings,  seemingly  still  undecided. 
At  last  the  column,  which  contained  a 
squadron  of  orderlies  (former  field- 
gendarmes),  a  reserve  hundred,  and 
several  other  armed  units,  with  a  mass 
of  red  flags,  and  headed  by  two  armored 
cars,  began  to  move  toward  the  city. 
At  the  appearance  of  an  armored  car, 
threatening  to  open  fire,  the  Orenburg 
Cossack  Hundred,  on  guard  before  the 
headquarters  of  the  Staff"  and  the  house 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  galloped 
off*  under  cover.  We  were  entirely  in 
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the  power  of  the  Revolutionary  De- 
mocracy. 

*  Revolutionary  guardsmen'  were 
stationed  around  the  building.  Kal- 
chinskii,  Assistant-Chairman  of  the 
Soldiers'  Committee,  led  four  armed 
comrades  into  the  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  General  Markov;  but, 
wavering  in  his  purpose,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  leaving  two  so-called 
experts  from  the  'Committee  of  the 
Front'  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling his  work.  A  radiogram  was 
sent  to  the  Government:  *  General 
Denikin  and  all  his  staff  are  detained  at 
headquarters;  the  direction  of  military 
operations  is,  in  the  interest  of  defense, 
left  to  him,  under  rigid  control  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Committee.' 

Then  began  a  tedious  period  of  wait- 
ing that  seemed  endless.  I  shall  never 
forget  those  hours,  and  words  fail  me  to 
express  the  agony  that  filled  my  soul. 

At  4  P.M.,  on  August  29,  General 
Markov  asked  me  to  step  into  the  re- 
ception room,  where  Kostitsyn,  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissar,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  armed  committeemen  were  wait- 
ing. Kostitsyn  then  read  an  order,  is- 
sued by  Jordanskii,  Commissar  for 
the  Southwestern  Front,  directing  that 
myself,  Markov,  and  Orlov,  the  Quar- 
termaster-General, be  arrested  for  at- 
tempting armed  opposition  to  the  Tem- 
porary Government.  I  replied  that  only 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
or  the  Temporary  Government  itself, 
could  dismiss  the  Commander  on  the 
Southwestern  Front,  and  that  Jordan- 
skii was  acting  contrary  to  law;  there- 
fore, I  said,  I  submitted  only  under 
duress. 

Automobiles  convoyed  by  armored 
cars  were  waiting  for  us.  Markov  and 
I  took  our  seats.  We  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  some  time  inside  the  Staff 
Building  until  Orlov,  who  was  trans- 
ferring the  oflficial  documents  of  the 


Staff,  could  join  us.  People  passing  by 
showed  intense  curiosity. 

We  were  taken  to  Lysoi  Hill,  our 
automobiles  detouring  and  stopping  at 
several  buildings  before  we  reached  the 
guardhouse.  We  had  to  pass  through  a 
crowd  of  about  a  hundred  men  who 
were  waiting  for  our  arrival.  They 
greeted  us  with  glances  of  hatred  and 
with  vile  abuse.  We  were  placed  in 
separate  rooms.  Kostitsyn  kindly  of- 
fered to  send  me  anything  I  needed; 
but  I  refused  to  receive  favors  from 
him.  The  door  slammed,  the  key  was 
turned  with  a  creaking  noise,  and  I  was 
left  alone. 

On  September  1,  the  Temporary 
Government  arrested  General  Korni- 
lov,  and  on  the  fourth  of  the  same 
month  it  freed  from  prison  Bronshtein- 
Trotskii.  Those  dates  will  be  remem- 
bered by  Russians. 

Chamber  No.  1.  About  six  square 
yards  of  floor.  One  little  window  with 
iron  bars.  In  the  door,  a  small  peephole. 
Bunk,  table,  and  a  bench.  It  is  hard  to 
breathe  —  on  one  side  is  an  ill-smelling 
place.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  — 
in  No.  2  —  is  General  Markov,  pacing 
with  long  nervous  steps.  For  some  rea- 
son I  remember  to  this  day  that  he  was 
able  to  take  in  his  cell  only  three  steps, 
while  I  contrived  seven  in  mine  along  a 
crooked  path.  The  prison  is  full  of  ob- 
scure sounds.  The  strained  ear  begins 
to  distinguish  them  and  it  little  by  little 
catches  the  routine  of  prison  life,  and 
even  its  moods  and  feelings.  The  guard 
—  perhaps  detailed  from  the  guard 
battalion  —  consists  of  rough,  revenge- 
ful men. 

Early  morning.  Someone's  voice 
sounds.  From  where?  Outside  the 
window,  gripping  the  iron  bars  and 
hanging  from  them,  are  two  soldiers. 
They  watch  me  with  hard,  evil  eyes  and 
in  hysterical  voices  they  heap  me  with 
vile  abuse.  They  throw  into  the  open 
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window  ill-smelling  dirt.  There  is  no- 
where to  go  to  escape  their  eyes.  I 
turn  toward  the  door  —  there  in  the 
peephole  are  a  pair  of  eyes  glaring  with 
the  same  hatred,  and  from  the  door  also 
choice  epithets  are  hurled  into  my  cell. 
I  He  down  on  my  bunk  and  cover  my 
head  with  my  cloak.  I  He  so  for  hours, 
the  whole  day,  —  one  day,  two  days,  — 
while  these  'public  prosecutors'  con- 
stantly change  at  the  window  and  door. 
The  guard  lets  everybody  who  wishes 
come  to  look  at  us. 

And  into  the  narrow  suffocating  cell 
pours  a  constant  stream  of  loathsome 
words,  shouts,  revilings  —  the  crea- 
tions of  monstrous  ignorance,  blind 
hatred,  and  benighted  savagery.  .  .  . 
The  whole  soul  seems  drenched  with  a 
drunken  spittle  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  it,  there  is  no  exit  from  this  moral 
torture-chamber.  What  do  they  say? 
'Wanted  to  open  the  front!'  'Sold  out 
to  the  Germans!'  Even  the  sum  is 
named  —  'Twenty  thousand  rubles.' 
'Wanted  to  take  away  land  and  free- 
dom ! '  This  is  not  their  own  accusation : 
it  is  that  of  the  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee. '  Commander-in-chief,  general, 
nobleman ! '  —  this  is  their  own ! '  Drank 
our  blood,  had  command  over  us,  let 
us  rot  in  prison;  now  is  our  time  of  free- 
dom —  you  yourself  sit  behind  the 
bars!'  'Played  the  grand  gentleman, 
took  joy-rides  in  cars  —  now  you  lie 

on  the  bunk,  son  of  a  ! '  'Not  many 

days  are  left.'  '  We  won't  wait  till  you 
escape.'  'We  with  our  own  hands  will 
choke  you ! ' 

These  warriors  of  the  rear  guard  did 
not  know  me.  But  all  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  years  and  centuries  in 
their  sore  hearts  against  a  hated  Gov- 
I  ernment,  against  the  inequality  of 
I  classes;  all  their  personal  grievances, 
all  their  lives  broken  by  the  guilt  of 
those  in  power,  all  this  pours  out  now  in 
i  an  inexhaustible  flood  of  savagery .  And 
I  the  higher  the  former  rank  of  the  person 


whom  they  hold  to  be  the  people's  en- 
emy, the  greater  is  his  fall,  the  more 
intense  is  their  animosity,  the  more 
pleasure  it  gives  them  to  hold  him  in 
their  hands.  Behind  the  curtain  are 
the  managers  who  incessantly  add  fuel 
to  the  people's  hatred  and  passions, 
who,  though  they  do  not  personally 
believe  in  the  villainy  of  the  accused, 
let  them  go  to  destruction  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  mob,  to  justify  their  own 
actions,  and  for  the  honor  of  their  sec- 
tarian dogmas. 

I  lie  on  the  bunk-head,  covered 
completely  by  my  cloak,  and  under  the 
shower  of  abuse  attempt  to  give  my- 
self a  clear  answer  to  the  question, '  For 
what  have  I  been  brought  to  this?' 

No,  I  never  was  an  enemy  of  the 
soldier.  I  throw  away  my  cloak,  jump 
out  of  the  bunk,  and  go  to  the  window, 
outside  of  which  a  soldier  is  hanging  to 
the  bars  and  screaming  curses. 

'You  lie,  soldier!  You  do  not  speak 
for  yourself.  If  you  were  not  a  coward 
hiding  in  the  rear,  if  you  were  in  battle, 
you  saw  that  the  officers  knew  how  to 
die!  You  saw — ' 

The  hands  leave  the  bars  and  the 
figure  disappears;  I  think  simply  be- 
cause of  my  stern  shout  that,  notwith- 
standing my  helplessness  as  a  captive, 
has  its  old  authority. 

New  faces  appear  at  the  window  and 
at  the  peephole  in  the  door. 

We  do  not  always  meet  insolence, 
though.  Sometimes  we  can  see,  under 
an  assumed  roughness,  a  feeHng  of  shy- 
ness, of  awkwardness,  even  of  sympa- 
thy. But  the  men  are  ashamed  of  such 
sentiments.  On  the  first  cold  night, 
when  we  did  not  have  any  belongings 
with  us,  a  guard  brought  his  soldier's 
cloak  to  General  Markov,  who  had 
forgotten  to  bring  his  cloak  with  him. 
But  after  half  an  hour,  either  feeling 
ashamed  himself  or  being  blamed  by 
his  fellows,  he  took  his  cloak  back. 

It  is  distressing.  My  feeHngs  seem 
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to  be  divided :  I  hate  and  condemn  the 
mob  —  wild,  cruel,  and  senseless;  but  I 
feel  sympathy  for  the  soldier  —  igno- 
rant illiterate,  led  astray,  equally  able  to 
commit  the  most  cruel  crime  or  to  per- 
form the  highest  act  of  heroism. 

The  mob,  more  than  once,  on  vari- 
ous provocations,  collected  before  the 
guardhouse  and  let  out  wild  roars, 
threatening  to  lynch  us.  In  these  cases 
the  guard  battalion  assembled  in  a  hur- 
ry, putting  machine  guns  in  readiness. 
I  remember  being  fully  conscious  of 
danger  when  the  mob  raged  with  partic- 
ular fury.  I  planned  my  defense :  there 
was  on  the  table  a  heavy  bottle  with 
water;  it  was  sufficient  to  crack  the 
head  of  the  first  attacker  breaking  into 
the  cell;  his  blood  would  inflame  the 
passions  of  his  *  comrades'  still  more, 
and  they  would  kill  me  outright,  with- 
out torturing. 

Trifling  incidents  add  a  moment's 
variety  to  our  lives.  Sometimes  a  Ca- 
det-Bolshevik, stopping  at  the  door, 
recounts  news  to  the  guard — out  loud, 
so  that  he  would  be  heard  in  the  cell. 
He  tells  how  the  Comrades  at  the  last 
meeting  on  Lysoi  Hill,  having  lost  pa- 
tience, have  decided  to  finish  us  at  once 
by  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
which  we  deserve.  Once  Markov,  pass- 
ing in  the  hall,  saw  a  guardsman  lean- 
ing upon  his  rifle,  sobbing  and  shedding 
tears  —  he  was  sorry  for  us.  What 
strange,  unusual  sentimentality  for  our 
beastly  times ! 

For  two  weeks  I  do  not  go  out  of  my 
cell  to  take  a  walk,  for  I  do  not  want  to 
be  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Com- 
rades, who  besiege  the  guardhouse, 
and  watch  the  arrested  generals  as  they 
would  watch  animals  exhibited  in  a 
menagerie.  We  have  no  communi- 
cation with  our  neighbors.  There  is 
much  time  for  reflection  and  intro- 
spection. 

Each  day,  when  I  open  my  window, 
I  can  hear  from  the  opposite  house  a 


high  tenor  —  I  do  not  know  whether 
friend  or  foe  —  singing:  — 

This  is  the  last  day 
I  walk  with  you,  my  friends! 

On  the  second  or  third  day  following 
my  arrest  a  copy  of  a  newspaper,  either 
accidentally  or  purposely,  reaches  my 
cell,  and  I  read  in  it  the  decree  of  the 
Temporary  Government  sent  to  the 
Governing  Senate  on  August  29 :  — 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
Southwestern  Front,  General-Lieutenant 
Denikin,  is  dismissed  from  his  position  and 
will  be  court-martialed  for  mutiny. 

Prime  Minister  A.  Kerenskii 
Minister  of  War  B.  Sovinkov 
In  the  presence  of  the  Prosecuting  At- 
torney of  the  Front,  General  Batog. 

At  the  preliminary  hearing  I  testify: 
(1)  No  army  officer  arrested  with 
me  took  part  in  any  action  against  the 
Government;  (2)  all  orders  to  the  Staff 
during  the  last  days  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  General  Kornilov  were 
given  by  me;  (3)  I  held  and  hold  now 
that  the  measures  of  the  Temporary 
Government  are  criminal  and  ruinous 
to  the  country;  notwithstanding  this  I 
did  not  revolt  against  it. 

About  September  8  or  10,  when  the 
preliminary  hearings  are  finished,  a 
change  occurs  in  our  prison  regime. 
Newspapers  reach  our  cells  almost 
daily.  In  the  second  half  of  September 
even  visitors  are  allowed  us. 

We  learn  in  detail  the  fate  of  Korni- 
lov, and  that  they  contemplate  trans- 
ferring our  'Berdichev  group'  to  By- 
khov  for  trial,  together  with  Kornilov's 
group.  This  news  causes  the  liveliest 
interest  and  great  satisfaction.  From 
this  day  on  the  main  theme  of  our  con- 
versation is:  Will  they  transfer  us  or 
leave  us  here? 

Commissar  Kostitsyn,  when  I  ask 
him  about  this  during  his  inspection  of 
the  chambers,  answers:  *  Nothing  can 
be  done.  Your  own  General  Batog  in- 
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sists  that  the  transfer  is  not  permissible, 
and  that  the  court  trial  must  take  place 
without  delay  here  in  Berdichev.' 

Batog,  prosecuting  attorney  — friend 
of  the  revolutionary  democracy!  How 
strange!  A  reactionary  —  notorious  for 
his  cruel  sentences  —  who  advocated 
restoring  serfdom,  who  had  been  a  tool 
of  the  inner  circle  of  the  military  court 
during  the  old  regime!  The  same  Batog 
who,  on  August  28,  coming  to  me  to  re- 
port, and  glancing  sidewise  with  his 
rapidly  twinkling  eyes,  remarked  in 
a  pathetic  voice  about  my  telegram  to 
the  Government:  'At  last  somebody 
has  told  these  traitors  some  frank  truths 
about  themselves,  that  they  deserved 
to  hear,  in  the  presence  of  all.' 

On  September  14  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Soviet  of  the 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  in 
Petrograd  decides  that  we  should  be 
transferred  to  Bykhov.  The  date  set  for 
the  transfer  is  September  27  at  5  p.m. 

By  arrangement  of  the  Committee, 
a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  garrison 
is  called  at  2  p.m.  in  the  field  at  the  side 
of  our  prison.  An  immense  throng 
gathers.  The  representatives  of  the 
Commissariat  and  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Front  announce  the  order  for 
our  transfer  to  Bykhov,  designedly 
making  public  the  hour  of  our  de- 
parture; and  they  urge  the  garrison 
to  be  prudent.  The  meeting  lasts  a 
long  time,  and,  indeed,  has  not  ad- 
journed when,  about  5  p.m.,  an  agi- 
tated mob  of  thousands  surrounds  the 
guardhouse  and  a  dull  murmur  breaks 
into  the  building.  We  wait.  One  hour, 
two. 

The  meeting  continues.  Many  speak- 
ers urge  that  they  immediately  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  A  soldier 
who  had  been  wounded  by  Kletsando 
cries  out  hysterically  and  demands  his 
head.  From  the  verandah  of  the  guard- 
house Kostitsyn  and  Grigor'ev,  assist- 
ants to  the  Commissar,  and  dear  Betling 


speak  several  times,  heatedly  and  pas- 
sionately. We  cannot  hear  what  they 
say. 

At  last,  pale  and  agitated,  Betling 
and  Kostitsyn  come  to  me. 

'What  is  your  pleasure?  The  mob 
gives  its  word  not  to  touch  you;  it  only 
demands  that  you  go  to  the  station 
on  foot.  We  can  not  vouch  for  any- 
thing.' 

I  answer:  'Let  us  go!'  I  bare  my 
head  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
With  God's  blessing! 

The  mob  is  furious.  We  seven  men, 
surrounded  by  a  handful  of  cadets 
headed  by  Betling,  who  walks  at  my 
side  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
have  to  pass  along  a  narrow  corridor 
through  a  living,  human  sea  that 
presses  in  upon  us  from  all  sides.  In 
front  are  Kostitsyn  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  delegates  selected  by  the  gar- 
rison to  convoy  us.  Night  is  at  hand. 
And  in  its  dreadful  darkness,  pierced 
sometimes  by  the  rays  of  the  search- 
light of  an  armored  car,  the  insane  mob 
moves;  it  spreads  and  rolls  like  molten 
lava.  The  air  is  filled  with  a  deafening 
roar,  mad  screams,  and  stinking  abuse. 

At  times  the  strong,  alarmed  voice 
of  Betling  rises  above  the  din:  'Com- 
rades, you  gave  your  word !  Comrades, 
you  gave  your  word ! ' 

The  cadets,  glorious  youths,  beset 
from  all  sides,  cleave  with  their  breasts 
the  oncoming  mob  as  it  breaks  against 
their  thin  line.  As  we  are  passing  pools 
of  water,  left  by  the  rain  the  day  before, 
the  soldiers  take  up  handfuls  of  dirt, 
and  throw  it  at  us.  Our  faces,  eyes, 
and  ears  are  covered  with  foul  mud. 
Stones  fly.  The  face  of  poor  crippled 
General  Orlov  is  seriously  injured; 
General  Erdeli  gets  a  blow,  and  I  — 
on  the  back  and  head. 

On  the  way  we  exchange  simple  sen- 
tences. I  turn  to  Markov :  '  What,  dear 
professor  ?    Is  this  the  end  ? ' 

'It  looks  that  way.' 
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The  mob  does  not  permit  us  to  go 
directly  to  the  station.  We  must  take 
a  roundabout  way,  altogether  more 
than  three  miles  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city.  The  mob  increases. 
The  balconies  of  the  Berdichev  houses 
are  filled  with  the  curious;  the  women 
wave  their  handkerchiefs.  From  above 
are  heard  gleeful  throaty  voices: 

*  Long  live  liberty ! ' 

The  station  is  flooded  with  light. 
Here  a  fresh  mob  of  several  thousand 
men  is  waiting  for  us.  They  form  a 
confused  sea  of  humanity  —  storming, 
roaring.  With  great  difficulty  we  are 
piloted  through  the  surging  mass,  under 
a  shower  of  hate  and  abuse.  Howling 
hysterically  and  hurling  helpless  threats 
at  the  mob,  stands  an  officer,  son  of 
El'sner.  His  orderly  is  sympathetically 
trying  to  calm  him  and  takes  away  his 


revolver.  Beyond,  dumb  from  horror, 
are  two  women,  sister  and  wife  of  Klet- 
sando,  who  had  planned  to  accompany 
him.  We  wait  one  hour,  two.  They  do 
not  let  a  train  come  in  —  a  prison  car 
is  demanded,  but  there  is  no  such  car 
at  the  station.  The  mob  threatens  to 
chastise  the  Commissars.  Kostitsyn  is 
slightly  trampled  upon.  A  freight  car 
littered  with  horse  manure  is  sent  in. 
What  does  it  matter!  We  climb  in 
without  the  aid  of  a  ladder;  unfortu- 
nate Orlov  is  helped  in  with  difficulty; 
hundreds  of  fists  are  brandished  toward 
us  through  the  close  and  strong  line  of 
cadets.  It  is  ten  o'clock  already.  The 
locomotive  draws  out.  The  mob  roars 
still  louder.  Two  shots.  The  train 
moves. 

Then  the  noise  slowly  dies  away;  the 
lights  grow  dim.  Good-bye,  Berdichev  I 


UNOFFICIAL  ASPECTS  OF  GENOA 


[Gallic  and  Teutonic  temperament  and  moods  characterize  the  two  descriptions  of  the 
unofficial  side  of  the  Genoa  Conference  that  follow.  Whatever  the  permanent  results  of  that 
meeting,  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  held  and  the  personalities  of  its  principal  actors  will 
always  have  historical  interest.  *  Personalities  and  Portraits^  is  from  the  pen  of  Jean  de 
Pierrefeu,  a  brilliant  Paris  journalist,  author  of  G.  Q.  G.,  perhaps  the  most  popular  war  hook 
that  has  appeared  in  France.  This  article  is  translated  from  L' Illustration  of  April  29  and 
May  3.  *  The  Diary  of  an  Illusionist '  is  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Frankfurter  Zeit- 
ung,  and  appeared  in  that  paper  April  19,  22,  27,  and  May  4.] 


I.  PERSONALITIES  AND  PORTRAITS 


The  famous  city  of  Genoa  is  swarm- 
ing with  uniforms.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
siege  —  a  siege  of  hospitality,  a  block- 
ade of  courtesy.  Babel  itself  never  had 
such  a  competent  traffic  service  or  such 
trim  streets.  Genoa,  as  polished  as  its 
soldiers,  seems  made  over;  the  pic- 
turesque and  dusty  Italy  of  Stendhal 
is  no  more. 

The  works  of  peace  bear  a  family 


likeness  to  those  of  war.  Every  staff  — 
even  a  civilian  staff  —  begins  opera- 
tions by  securing  the  roomiest  lodg- 
ings available,  with  requisition  for  its 
principal  weapon.  A  few  paces  from  the 
station,  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  slope, 
rises  the  luxurious  and  commonplace 
Hotel  Savoia,  once  the  Majestic,  with 
the  French  flag  waving  above  it  and 
guarded  by  two  helmeted  soldiers.  It 
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is  the  French  General  Headquarters 
for  the  Conference.  A  placard  informs 
travelers  that  the  house  is  full.  For  the 
time  being,  a  tourist  cannot  find  a  single 
room  in  Genoa.  Like  a  hotbed  that 
disdains  to  grow  anything  but  early 
vegetables,  this  privileged  city  sprouts 
nothing  but  journalists  and  diplomats. 

The  business  of  hotel-keeping  is 
highly  simpHfied.  To  the  manager  of 
every  hotel  a  diplomat  is  assigned,  a 
marechal  de  logis  for  the  whole  delega- 
tion. Our  own,  M.  Carteron,  has  the 
grand  air  and  the  smile  that  hail 
straight  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Quar- 
ters are  apportioned  according  to 
hierarchical  rules  of  the  old  regime. 
You  have  to  be  a  personage  above  the 
common  station  to  get  an  outside  room, 
and  diplomats  merely  attached  to  the 
delegation  have  to  content  themselves 
with  rooms  opening  on  a  court.  The 
same  etiquette  determines  the  places 
of  the  guests  in  the  dining-hall.  A  con- 
sul takes  higher  rank  than  an  attache, 
an  attache  higher  rank  than  a  mere  ex- 
pert, a  financial  expert  takes  prece- 
dence of  an  economic  expert,  while  even 
a  stenographer  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
is  as  important  as  two  newspaper  men. 
The  precautions  taken  bring  back  the 
shade  of  Machiavelli.  The  porter  has 
orders  to  receive  no  packages.  What 
becomes  of  them?  An  inspector  bears 
them  away  for  investigation,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  possible  bombs. 

In  spite  of  its  five  stories,  the  Savoia 
is  not  large  enough  to  shelter  the  whole 
French  delegation  and  all  its  assistants, 
whose  number  grows  from  day  to  day. 
If  we  summon  half  a  dozen  more  ex- 
perts, they  will  have  to  build  two  more 
stories;  but  fortunately  a  rich  ship- 
owner of  Genoa,  Commander  Raggio, 
has  generously  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  heads  of  the  delegation  his  mag- 
nificent villa  above  the  Lido  d'Albaro. 
Not  content  with  entertaining  MM. 
Barthou,  Colrat,  and  Barrere,  the  Com- 


mander carried  his  hospitality  so  far  as 
to  reserve  the  principal  floor  of  his  villa 
for  M.  Poincare,  in  case  that  gentleman 
should  decide  to  come  to  Genoa  after 
all! 

The  sympathies  with  the  Vatican 
that  M.  Colrat  has  shown,  led  to  the 
placing  of  a  monumental  prie-dieu  in 
his  room,  but  so  far  no  one  has  seen 
anything  more  devotional  than  a  geo- 
graphic atlas  resting  on  its  little  desk. 
As  for  M.  Barrere,  his  sole  devotions 
are  musical;  his  violin  case  goes  with 
him  no  matter  where  he  travels. 

All  morning  long  the  Savoia  is  empty, 
but  at  noon  it  begins  to  hum  like  a  bee- 
hive with  the  arrival  of  the  successive 
elements  of  the  troupe.  A  full  chorus 
of  journalists  is  commenting  on  the 
news  of  the  morning.  Living  in  lodg- 
ings scattered  almost  everywhere 
through  the  city,  they  dash  for  the 
French  G.Q.G.  when  it  is  time  for  news 
to  be  given  out.  Already  they  know 
everything  that  has  been  going  on,  for 
they  have  made  a  hundred  visits  and 
received  news  by  a  thousand  channels. 
News,  like  a  flood,  touches  the  lowland 
first  and  reaches  the  summits  later  on. 

The  delegations  themselves  do  not 
always  receive  the  latest  developments 
in  the  same  order.  Sometimes  the  Poles 
are  the  first  to  know  something,  some- 
times the  Yugoslavs,  sometimes  the 
English  —  very  seldom  the  French. 
M.  Benes,  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia, 
often  saves  us  the  mortification  of 
knowing  nothing  at  all.  A  journalist 
with  his  first  tip  springs  into  a  taxi  and 
starts  off"  to  make  the  rounds  of  every 
delegation.  You  might  take  him  for  a 
physician  visiting  his  patients;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Press  does  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  Conference,  look  at  its 
tongue,  and  take  its  temperature. 
There  are  six  hundred  of  them  in  all, 
doctors  for  better  or  worse,  bonesetters 
or  great  specialists,  who  send  out  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  their  buUe- 
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tins  —  alarming  or  reassuring  —  of  the 
patient's  health. 

The  experts  are  calmer.  They  are  a 
kind  of  corps  de  ballet  at  the  Confer- 
ence. Their  intermezzi  amid  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  bosom  of  each  commis- 
sion bring  back  serenity  to  the  spirit. 
An  expert  knows  only  one  thing,  but  he 
knows  that  well;  taken  out  of  his  spe- 
cialty, he  lapses  into  an  abyss  of  meta- 
physical nothingness.  But  do  you 
want  to  know  how  many  ships  passed 
Section  430  of  the  Danube  on  Palm 
Sunday  last  year?  There  is  an  expert 
at  Genoa  who  will  instantly  give  you 
the  correct  information.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  some  question  brought  up 
by  a  Slovene  or  an  Esthonian  remained 
unanswered  for  a  few  hours  —  oh,  not 
very  long!  —  just  long  enough  to  tele- 
graph to  Paris.  By  return  express  the  ex- 
pert arrives,  having  thoroughly  threshed 
out  the  question  in  his  sleeping-car. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various 
curious  persons  who  have  not  yet  found 
anything  to  do.  There  are  three,  en- 
trusted with  the  solution  of  agricul- 
tural enigmas,  who  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting in  a  word.  At  their  head  is  M. 
Ricard,  a  former  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  has  finally  been  assigned  to 
the  subcommission  on  passports.  We 
are  waiting  for  a  Colonial  expert  to 
arrive,  it  is  said,  not  because  anyone 
wanted  him,  but  because  the  Colonial 
Minister,  finding  that  he  had  no  repre- 
sentative at  the  Conference,  felt  him- 
self unable  to  endure  such  humiliation. 

Our  experts  enjoy  the  esteem  of 
Europe,  and  the  characteristic  French 
exactness  of  their  information  aston- 
ishes the  younger  peoples.  The  expert 
is  indeed  a  flower  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion. You  need  a  country  where  culture 
and  polished  manners  have  prevailed 
for  at  least  four  centuries  in  order  to 
produce  an  expert  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  experts  are  certainly  very  useful 
to  the  negotiators,  and  they  seem  to  be 


developing  into  a  kind  of  aUbi  for  M. 
Lloyd  George.  Let  a  Bolshevik  reply 
with  a  simple  *Nitschevo'  ['No  matter' 
—  the  characteristic  Russian  evasion 
of  a  difficulty],  and  immediately  the 
experts  are  summoned  to  weigh  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  answer.  On  these 
solemn  occasions  there  are  never  less 
than  seven  of  them. 

The  experts  are  gradually  coming  to 
play  the  parts  of  augurs  who  seek  the 
future  in  the  entrails  of  beasts  and  the 
flight  of  birds.  They  are  charged  with 
the  task  of  making  out  the  sincerity  of 
what  people  say  and  the  nature  of  men- 
tal reservations.  Thank  Heaven  we 
shall  never  see  our  French  experts  tak- 
ing part  in  any  of  these  sleep-walking 
scenes!  If  the  journahsts  have  little 
to  do  with  the  experts,  whose  services 
are  reserved  for  the  delegates,  they  at 
least  meet  an  extremely  interesting  sort 
of  official  personage  in  the  official  press 
agents.  These  gentlemen  are  the  pillars 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

During  the  two  years  in  which 
French  journahsts  have  followed  the 
European  conferences,  they  have  grown 
slightly  weary  of  the  scenarios  offered 
them.  Little  by  little  they  have  come 
to  demand  more  and  more  violent 
effects.  The  play  interrupted  at  Cannes 
has  stirred  up  a  free-theatre  tradition 
that  delights  them.  They  want  to  see 
M.  Barthou  stamp  out  of  the  Confer- 
ence banging  the  door,  and  they  are 
not  far  from  regarding  the  fall  of  the 
minister  conducting  the  negotiations 
as  part  of  the  new  tradition.  For  lack 
of  such  dramatic  incidents,  they  occupy 
themselves  with  hunting  for  the  *trap* 
spread  beneath  our  feet,  and  they  try 
to  discover  the  villain  in  the  melo- 
drama. Needless  to  say,  in  Genoa  there 
are  plenty  of  villains  to  choose  from. 

There  is  no  one  like  M.  Barthou  for 
adjusting  himself  nicely  to  this  particu- 
lar attitude.  Accustomed  to  parliamen- 
tary methods,  he  understood  what  was 
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expected  of  him.  When  he  scented  the 
storm  in  the  air,  he  dashed  off  to  the 
Savoia  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
You  might  have  thought  he  was  a  lead- 
ing man,  receiving  the  critics  in  his 
dressing-room  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 
still  in  costume  and  with  the  make-up 
only  half  wiped  off.  His  whole  attitude 
seemed  to  be  saying,  'Thank  you, 
thank  you,  my  friends!  What  a  suc- 
cess! What  a  success!'  His  voice  as- 
sumed alluring  tones;  he  positively 
approached  the  golden  voice  of  the 
Great  Sarah.  He  smiled  around  on  the 
well-known  faces,  his  spectacles  shed- 
ding a  cascade  of  sparks.  Like  all  great 
actresses,  he  never  lets  any  name  but 
his  own  get  on  the  billboards.  Very 
cleverly,  even  while  he  wore  the  air  of 
one  bowing  beneath  his  laurels,  he  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  certain  critics, 
at  the  same  time  dismally  proclaiming 
that  they  were  free  to  praise  or  blame, 
just  as  they  pleased. 

Before  all  this  simpering,  the  jour- 
nalists' hearts  were  softened.  Some  re- 
pented of  the  bitter  dispatches  they  had 
sent  only  an  hour  before  and  speculated 
on  ways  and  means  of  modifying  what 
they  had  said.  Others  abandoned  the 
cruel  word  already  poised  on  pen 
point.  New  hands  at  the  game  cast 
furious  looks  at  Pertinax  who,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  and  brown  as  an  Argen- 
tine, held  his  jaws  clamped  grimly  and 
firmly  together  like  a  young  doge,  re- 
solved to  follow  his  own  path,  cost  what 
it  might.  M.  Barthou  sensed  the  psy- 
chological moment,  and  casting  a  dev- 
astating glance  over  the  man  who 
stood  out  against  him,  breathed  a  flat- 
tering word  in  his  direction.  Pertinax 
started.  His  frown  relaxed,  and  he  ven- 
tured upon  a  smile.  Another  word,  — 
this  time  to  Mr.  Steed,  editor  of  the 
London  Times,  —  a  smile  to  Maurice 
Pernot,  the  gestures  of  a  churchly  dig- 
nitary, and  the  grand  feud  had  disap- 
peared. The  press  notices  would  n't  be 
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bad.  Yet,  within  the  hour,  in  the  fever  of 
hasty  composition,  the  phrases  already 
prepared  will  slip  out  spontaneously, 
and  the  dispatch  to  the  home  office  will 
be  what  the  passing  moment  dictates, 
what  it  is  made  by  time  or  chance,  the 
god  of  journalists. 

The  Press,  as  you  see,  has  no  lack  of 
orators  to  entertain  it.  M.  Lloyd 
George  gave  an  audience  to  five  hun- 
dred journalists  at  the  Palazzo  San 
Giorgio.  He  stood,  like  an  impro- 
visor,  for  a  whole  hour,  replying  to 
questions  put  to  him  on  paper;  but 
by  a  singular  chance,  not  one  of  the 
slips  handed  in  by  the  French  journal- 
ists ever  reached  him.  Herr  Rathenau 
never  was  willing  to  be  at  rest.  At  the 
Municipio  he  gave  a  conference  to  the 
journalists  of  the  whole  world,  one  hand 
on  his  heart,  the  other  in  his  pocket. 
Before  departing,  everybody  received 
two  or  three  circulars  in  which  the 
German  point  of  view  was  elucidated. 

The  heart  of  Babel  beats  almost 
everywhere,  and  these  days  its  rhythm 
is  a  bit  disordered.  M.  Lloyd  George 
communicates  to  it  his  adventurous 
fever  for  bestriding  the  clouds,  his 
capricious  Celtic  will,  and  his  whim  for 
upsetting  things.  The  Political  Com- 
mission, as  a  matter  of  fact,  holds  its 
sittings,  now  here,  now  there.  It  is  a 
perpetual  picnic,  a  permanent  *  pick  me 
up,'  sometimes  at  Castel  Raggio,  with 
M.  Facta  as  host,  sometimes  at  the  Villa 
de  Albertis,  with  M.  Lloyd  George. 
Sometimes  the  Commission  transforms 
itself  into  a  Subcommission,  very  much 
as  a  gentleman  wears  business  suit  or 
pajamas,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  weather  has  been  stormy  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  the  barometers  show 
extremely  low  pressure,  and  M.  Lloyd 
George  is  enveloped  in  clouds.  Two  or 
three  storms  seem  to  have  burst,  too 
much  electricity  having  accumulated 
during  the  last  few  days.  A  queer  sort 
of  storm:  M.  Barthou  launches  sharp 
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and  dazzling  thunderbolts;  M.  Lloyd 
George  rumbles  to  himself  like  a  church 
organ;  M.  Facta,  assisted  by  M.  Benes, 
holds  an  umbrella  over  the  drenched 
Conference  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
lest  it  should  disperse  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

What  a  charming  host  M.  Facta 
makes!  Any  fete  over  which  he  pre- 
sides ought  to  succeed.  *Let  us  be  gay, 
gentlemen,  that 's  what  we  're  here  for.' 
If  a  guest  forgets  himself  and  makes  a 
break,  this  admirable  host  laughs  it  off. 
No  matter,  gentlemen!  Our  friend  is 
simply  joking.  You  don't  like  the  Rus- 
sian Memorandum?  What  does  it  mat- 
ter? Friend  Chicherin  asks  only  a 
chance  to  withdraw  it.  He  won't  refuse 
anything  to  me  —  and  M.  Facta  bends 
over  toward  the  Russian,  thin  and 
shabby  as  an  ignorant,  ill-nourished 
college-fag,  who  with  na'ive  pride  is 
slyly  eying  a  fine  signed  portrait  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  a  cousin  of  the  Tsar. 

Sometimes  the  Political  Commission 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  literary  con- 
test. M.  Barthou  brings  forth  a  note 
edited  by  the  French  delegation,  in 
which,  with  the  hand  of  an  Academi- 
cian, he  has  scattered  purple  patches 
worthy  of  the  best  authors.  M.  Lloyd 
George,  meantime,  is  looking  over,  with 
considerable  satisfaction,  a  paper  that 
he  has  composed  himself.  His  specta- 
cles dance  in  his  hand  with  a  familiar 
gesture,  and  over  his  lips  a  sly  smile 
wanders.  M.  Facta  surveys  the  two  of 
them  with  vague  foreboding  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart.  Hum!  Hum!  The 
reading  begins.  M.  Skirmund,  the  Pole, 
listens  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul; 
M.  Benes  thinks  about  something  else, 
for,  being  the  best-informed  man  in 
the  whole  Conference,  he  knows  al- 
ready what  it  is  all  about.  The  two 
documents  are  curiously  parallel, 
though  wholly  different  in  content. 
There  is  clearly  an  arm  of  the  sea 
between  them. 


Who  will  cross  the  Channel?  M. 
Lloyd  George  refuses  to  be  the  first. 
He  admits  that  the  French  note  is  a 
marvel  of  literary  style,  but  he  says  it 
is  ofi"  the  subject.  There  is  a  lot  of  froth, 
but  he  can't  find  the  beer.  The  Acade- 
mician in  him  wounded  to  the  quick, 
M.  Barthou  casts  off  the  diplomat. 
The  English  document,  he  replies  in 
that  sharp  voice  he  uses  on  days  of  in- 
terpellation in  the  Chamber,  is  also  a 
model  of  style,  a  splendid  model  for  a 
Protestant  sermon;  but  it  has  no  prac- 
tical basis.  (There  is  a  dialogue  some- 
thing like  this  in  Moliere,  is  n't  there?) 

Then  a  plan  is  proposed  to  smooth 
the  ruffled  plumage  of  the  two  literary 
men.  It  is  decided  to  name  a  group  of 
experts,  who  will  try  to  combine  the 
two  documents ;  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  lack  of  afi*ability,  M.  Facta, 
M.  Theunis,  and  some  others  are  in- 
vited to  insert  the  phrases  that  they  like 
best.  Is  it  likely  that  a  piece  of  literary 
art  written  in  such  collaboration  will  be 
a  masterpiece? 

*  The  gentleman  in  Paris '  —  this  is 
M.  Lloyd  George's  discreet  way  of  re- 
ferring to  M.  Poincare  —  keeps  the 
British  Prime  Minister  awake  nights. 
As  a  leader  he  is  rather  spectral;  but  he 
is  a  leader  who  has  been  adroit  enough 
to  set  up  his  pedestal  at  a  distance  and 
to  show  no  signs  of  descending  from  it. 
He  confines  himself  to  sending  instruc- 
tions to  his  delegate  over  a  special  wire. 
That  special  wire  constitutes  a  kind  of 
keyboard,  on  which  the  interlocutors 
play,  every  man  according  to  his  fash- 
ion. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  have 
both  letter  and  spirit  at  your  finger- 
tips. Has  M.  Poincare  these  last  few 
days  been  playing  on  the  magic  key- 
board an  invitation  to  travel?  That  is 
what  puzzles  M.  Lloyd  George,  a  gen- 
tlemanly boxer,  who  has  a  vision  of  his 
adversary  leaving  the  ring  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  planning  a  Russian 
uppercut  that  would  put  him  to  sleep. 
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There  are  a  good  many  people  in 
Babel,  but  they  can  find  plenty  of  ac- 
commodation in  the  sumptuous  Palazzo 
Reale.  Between  two  ranks  of  carabi- 
nieri  with  their  red  and  blue  plumes  — 
a  warlike  vestibule  for  a  peace  confer- 
ence! —  the  delegations  advance  twice 
each  day,  escorted  by  their  secretaries 
and  their  experts.  The  cloakroom  on 
the  right  is  in  the  hands  of  trim,  swift 
Italian  sailors,  and  the  elevator  is  run 
by  a  cabin  boy.  The  Russians  were  all 
smiles  at  this,  which  seemed  a  good 
omen  to  them.  They  like  sailors,  the 
right-hands  of  revolution. 

During  the  first  days  you  had  to 
show  a  clean  hand  to  get  into  the  Pa- 
lazzo Reale,  even  if  you  were  a  Bol- 
shevik; but  now  the  carabinieri  can  tell 
at  a  glance  whether  you  belong  or  not. 
All  the  workmen  in  the  economic  and 
financial  workshop,  who  have  come  to 
Genoa  to  give  the  planet  a  touching  up, 
have  a  family  likeness  that  nobody 
could  mistake,  and  the  Conference  air 
about  them  is  emphasized  by  horn 
spectacles  and  leather  port-folios. 

Formal  dress  represents  the  ultimate 
conquest  of  civilization.  Finns,  Estho- 
nians,  Dutchmen,  Magyars,  Russians, 
Japanese,  Croats,  are  all  agreed  in  their 
love  for  formal  dress.  These  people,  who 
yesterday  were  garbed  in  their  national 
costume,  and  who  then  would  have 
made  a  sensation  in  the  streets  of  Genoa 
—  behold  them  now,  reduced  to  a  com- 
mon level  by  the  power  of  the  tailor,  to 
whom  is  really  entrusted  the  task  of 
devising  a  composite  uniform  for  the 
future  United  States  of  the  World ! 

In  appearance,  however,  if  you  look 
closely  at  the  faces  of  these  men,  you 
will  speedily  find  racial  characteristics 
that  no  tailor  —  not  even  a  London 
tailor  —  can  wipe  out.  And  how  clearly 
this  becomes  visible  presently,  when, 
grouped  by  nations,  they  are  seated 
around  the  green  tables!  Already  at 
the  buffet,  whither  several  have  gone 


to  fortify  themselves  before  settling 
down  to  work,  you  can  see  obvious  dif- 
ferences in  tastes  and  manners.  The 
way  they  drink  tea  is  itself  enough  to 
group  the  delegates  into  several  dis- 
tinct families.  The  movement  of  a  dele- 
gate buttering  a  roll  reveals  more  to  a 
philosopher  than  the  perusal  of  ten 
volumes  of  anthropology.  Tea  or  choc- 
olate? There  you  have  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  world,  for  one  belongs  to 
Anglo-Saxon  culture  and  the  other  to 
the  Latin  genius.  It  seems  as  though 
the  Japanese  are  developing  a  taste  for 
chocolate,  even  though  they  are  tea- 
producers;  but  then,  the  speed  with 
which  the  Japanese  can  assimilate  is 
stupefying,  and  they  come  closer  every 
day  to  the  European  type. 

In  the  centre  of  the  horseshoe  table 
of  the  Conference  are  two  little  tables. 
One  is  for  the  interpreters,  the  other  for 
the  secretaries  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. There  is  no  more  curious  species 
in  the  whole  Conference  fauna.  An 
interpreter,  in  spite  of  his  polyglot  func- 
tions, does  not  lose  his  national  char- 
acter. In  physical  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  accent,  he  still  belongs  to  a 
definite  country;  but  the  secretaries  of 
the  League  of  Nations  have  achieved 
the  type  international.  These  young 
men,  cleanly  shaven  and  with  an  inde- 
terminate grace,  are,  I  should  say, 
universal;  and  no  trait  of  their  glances 
or  their  frigid  bearing  reveals  their 
national  origin.  Triumph  of  the  moral 
over  the  physical  —  they  are  at  once 
from  every  place  and  no  place !  Is  a  new 
race  beginning?  Are  these  the  Adams 
of  the  pacifist  Paradise?  Are  these  the 
first  draft  of  the  citizens  of  the  new 
world,  without  frontiers  or  countries? 
A  disturbing  reflection,  truly!  I  am 
afraid  they  are  destined  to  live  an  iso- 
lated existence  for  a  long  time,  for  the 
clearest  result  of  the  Conference  is  the 
vigor  it  has  imparted  to  national  indi- 
vidualities. 
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II.  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  ILLUSIONIST 


Genoa  is  in  gala  attire.  La  Confer- 
enza  is  in  every  mouth.  Students  are 
clustered  around  the  portals  of  the 
University,  singing  Gaudeamus,  for 
to-day  the  semester  ends  and  to- 
morrow vacation  begins.  They  part 
courteously  to  make  way  for  us.  Two 
of  them  volunteer  as  guides,  as  we  as- 
cend a  noble  flight  of  steps  in  the  old 
Palace  to  the  tablet  where  are  chiseled 
the  names  of  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Genoa  who 
fell  in  the  war.  They  number  several 
hundred.  There  is  no  pose  when  the 
students  show  these;  no  implied  *You 
are  responsible  for  the  crosses  behind 
these  names.'  They  seem  to  say,  rather, 
*You  see  the  war  has  done  by  us  as  it 
did  by  you.' 

Unemployed  working  people  fill  the 
benches  in  the  Piazza.  One  of  them 
said  to  me:  'I  came  back  from  America 
to  fight  for  my  country.  I  had  a  fine 
job  there.  They  say  we  won  the  war. 
Now  I  have  nothing  to  do.  The  rest 
here  are  in  the  same  position.  Nearly 
two  thirds  of  our  workers  are  unem- 
ployed.' Statistics  show  that  he  exag- 
gerated, but  the  tragedy  of  the  fact  re- 
mains. And  it  is  a  tragedy  that  exists 
in  every  country. 

The  Unknown  Soldier,  and  men 
made  idle  by  the  war,  should  stand  on 
guard  before  the  Conference  Hall,  and 
not  let  the  delegates  leave  until  they 
give  the  world  peace,  work,  and  bread. 

The  delegates  are  lodged  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  as  is  befitting 
enemies.  The  mysterious  Russians 
have  the  remotest  quarters  —  at  Ra- 
pallo.  Others  are  at  Nervi.  But  there 
are  places  where  all  may  meet  infor- 
mally. One  of  these  neutral  zones  is  the 
foyer  of  Carlo  Felice  Theatre.  It  seems 
strange  to  note  that  the  rulers  of  the 
monarchies  here  represented  are  never 
mentioned;  nor  will  any  of  them,  ex- 


cept the  King  of  Italy,  appear  in  per- 
son. Kings  and  emperors  evidently 
take  a  back  seat  in  European  diplo- 
macy. Thrones  are  out  of  fashion,  so 
to  speak,  dethroned  by  the  times,  like 
Victorian  mantelpieces,  plush  por- 
tieres, and  wax-candle  chandeliers.  At 
best  they  are  mere  aesthetic  survivals. 

Press  headquarters  are  at  the  Casa 
della  Stampa,  a  palace  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  General  Staff.  The  Nation- 
alists, or  *  neighbor-eaters,'  are  not 
prominent  here.  The  men  you  meet 
are  drawn  hither  by  an  honest  desire 
to  know  each  other  better,  as  well  as  by 
professional  interest.  Occasionally  a 
trace  of  the  spy  spirit  crops  out,  and 
there  is  keen  rivalry  for  news  among 
the  correspondents.  But  this  rivalry 
is  sharpest  among  journalists  from  the 
same  country. 

Only  a  few  journalists  were  permit- 
ted to  see  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Palazzo  San  Giorgio.  Sev- 
eral hundred  applied,  but  places  were 
available  for  only  one  hundred.  That 
was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  press  of 
the  whole  world,  when  we  consider  how 
much  the  spirit  of  such  a  meeting 
counts  for  in  a  veracious  account  of  the 
proceedings.  We  had  stenographic  re- 
ports and  official  interviews  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  journalist  does  not  live 
by  the  word  alone.  He  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  telephone  transmit- 
ter. He  must  be  in  living  touch  with 
events. 

It  was  so  wearisome  to  listen  to  the 
translations  of  every  speech  that  sev- 
eral correspondents  left  the  session  too 
soon,  and  missed  the  duet  —  not  an- 
nounced upon  the  programme  —  by 
Barthou  and  Chicherin,  just  before 
adjournment.  It  almost  proved  a  dis- 
cord. 

The  English  delegates  are  quartered 
at  Miramare,  halfway  up  the  heights 
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upon  which  Genoa  reclines.  They  have 
a  broad  view  over  the  busy  harbor.  It 
is  a  sensible,  businesslike  location,  con- 
venient for  the  task  in  hand.  There  is  a 
broad  terrace  for  promenading,  like  the 
deck  of  an  immense  vessel.  At  Genoa 
this  exercise  must  take  the  place  of  golf. 

France's  delegation  is  accommodated 
at  the  Savoia,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
city,  at  the  centre  of  its  life  and  traffic. 
They  are  not  far  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  from  the  Casa  della  Stampa. 
The  Germans  are  housed  at  Eden  Hotel, 
somewhat  retired  in  a  garden  that  in- 
vites the  guests  to  philosophical  con- 
templation and  meditative  promenades. 
I  Moscow's  delegates  have  been  given 
quarters  where  they  are  protected  from 
idle  curiosity  by  a  great  park  fit  for 
royal  princes.  This  is  surrounded  by  a 
lattice  fence  and  orange  trees,  whose 
fruit  will  fall  uninvited  into  the  guest's 
lap,  if  he  is  persevering  and  patient. 
The  automobiles  assigned  the  delegates 
are  constantly  speeding  back  and  forth 
over  the  beautiful  boulevard  to  Genoa, 
though  no  one  knows  whither  they  are 
going  or  whence  they  come. 

Italians  are  everywhere.  Their  head- 
quarters, however,  are  at  the  Palazzo 
Reale.  They  are  princely  hosts,  but  at 
the  same  time  intent  on  making  Genoa 
serve  a  practical  purpose. 

An  English  friend  related  to  me  how, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was  in- 
terested in  a  textile  factory  that  under- 
took to  manufacture  a  huge  quantity 
of  tents.  It  wove  miles  of  canvas  and 
made  the  fabric  up  ready  for  shipping; 
but  just  before  delivering  the  tents, 
it  was  discovered  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  tent  pins.  These  must 
be  procured  immediately.  Then  it 
developed  that  there  was  only  one  little 
puttering  shop  in  England  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  particular  spe- 
cialty. Consequently  the  firm  had  to 
buy  rush-order  machines  for  manufac- 
turing tent  pins  in  great  quantities. 


build  a  factory  to  accommodate  them, 
and  practically  set  up  a  new  indus- 
try. This  story  illustrates  how  impor- 
tant an  apparently  trifling  thing  may 
be  in  a  big  enterprise. 

I  thought  of  this  anecdote  when  I 
tried  to  picture  to  myself  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  Italian  Commit- 
tee in  charge-  of  preparations  for  the 
Conference  had  not  selected  the  tele- 
phone girls  at  Casa  della  Stampa  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  care.  An  army 
of  journalists,  speaking  Italian,  Ger- 
man, French,  English,  Russian,  Hun- 
garian, and  Saxon,  —  for  in  their  ex- 
citement these  men  reverted  to  their 
local  patois,  —  stormed  hour  after 
hour  against  the  little  railing  that  sep- 
arated these  girls  from  the  main  body 
of  the  room,  begging,  threatening, 
shouting,  wrangling,  calling  for  Rome, 
Milan,  Paris,  Zurich,  Basel,  Freiburg, 
Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  a  hundred  other 
places.  In  addition  to  these  terminals, 
there  were  as  many  more  relay  stations 
to  be  considered.  On  account  of  the 
long  distances  these  messages  were 
transmitted,  numerous  interruptions 
and  delays  occurred,  which  did  not 
tend  to  calm  the  excitement  of  the  eager 
correspondents.  The  concentrated  at- 
tack upon  the  patience  and  endurance 
of  the  telephone  girls  was  like  the  beat- 
ing of  a  stormy  sea  upon  a  coast;  but 
they  kept  their  composure  and  per- 
formed their  task  efficiently  and  fairly. 

Naturally  only  liberal  Germans  could 
talk  frankly  with  the  French,  and  even 
they  had  to  be  careful.  The  number  of 
reasonable  men  in  our  neighboring  re- 
public continues  to  grow;  no  one  wishes 
war  or  a  foreign  policy  that  will  cause 
new  complications.  Frenchmen  want 
peace,  but  also  want  their  money  from 
us.  France  has  won  the  war;  she  has 
suffered  frightful  losses;  she  has  dev- 
astated territories;  she  is  in  a  desper- 
ate financial  situation.  When  we  admit 
all  this,  but  insist  that  we  have  already 
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paid  very  considerable  sums,  that  we 
are  doing  our  best  and  cannot  do  more 
than  we  are  doing  now,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  convince  a  single  French- 
man that  a  country  where  machinery  is 
running,  where  profiteers  are  still  mak- 
ing fortunes,  cannot  pay  more.  We  re- 
sort to  an  illustration.  If  you  put  a 
single  coin  on  a  glass  tray,  and  rotate 
the  tray  rapidly,  it  will  look  as  if  the 
tray  had  several  pieces  of  money  on  it. 
That  is  the  way  with  Germany  and  its 
apparent  wealth.  Business  is  whirling 
around  like  the  tray,  because  our  money 
is  growing  worthless;  and  for  that  rea- 
son what  few  real  marks  we  have  seem 
to  be  multiplied  into  billions. 

I  have  left  my  hotel,  because  we  Ger- 
mans are  poor  and  have  no  reason  to 
conceal  the  fact.  While  a  foreigner  of 
modest  means  can  live  in  Germany  like 
a  prince,  because  of  the  high  value  of 
his  money,  we  must  live  almost  like 
beggars  abroad  for  the  same  reason. 
I  tried  to  find  how  modestly  I  would 
have  to  live  in  order  not  to  draw  exorbi- 
tantly upon  my  funds.  I  discovered 
that  by  lodging  in  a  very  modest  room 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  a  tenement 
house,  some  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  taking  my  meals  at 
equally  modest  neighborhood  restau- 
rants, I  should  have  to  pay  about  as 
much  as  in  a  first-class  hotel  in  Ger- 
many, with  the  best  of  everything. 

But  I  must  not  be  too  boastful  of  my 
heroism.  My  little  room,  as  clean  as 
the  neatest  German  housewife  could 
demand,  had  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
mountains  surrounding  Genoa;  and  the 
roof  above  had  a  delightful  outlook. 
Whenever  the  evening  was  cool  or 
windy,  my  padrona  would  insist  with 
motherly  care  that  I  come  in.  If  I  left 
a  coat  with  a  loose  button  hanging  in 
my  room,  it  would  be  carefully  sewed 
on  when  I  returned.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  another  side  to  the  situation.  One 
has  to  become  accustomed  to  a  wash- 


basin somewhat  smaller  than  the  cup 
in  which  coffee  is  served  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  instead  of  taking  two  cups  of 
coffee  and  washing  once,  one  can  re- 
verse the  process.  And  a  true  epicure 
will  find  more  to  please  him  in  the  lit- 
tle local  restaurants  that  I  patronized 
than  in  a  pretentious  tourist  hotel  with 
its  routine  international  bill  of  fare. 

This  Conference  is  a  heavy  financial 
burden  for  impoverished  Germany. 
Prices  are  very  high,  and  the  hotels  in 
which  the  German  delegates  and  ex- 
perts are  quartered  do  not  charge  mod- 
est rates.  I  have  not  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  gentlemen  who  represent 
us  here  are  greatly  concerned,  for  the 
money  does  not  come  out  of  their 
private  pockets. 

There  is  much  courting  of  public 
opinion.  Every  nation  in  disunited 
Europe  is  trying  to  win  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  world.  All  the  delegates, 
except  the  Germans,  have  press  con- 
ferences at  regular  periods.  The  Rus- 
sians —  veteran  propagandists  that 
they  are  —  are  the  most  skillful.  At 
first  they  held  their  conferences  in  a 
room  at  the  Hotel  de  Genes  that  would 
have  made  a  fitting  boudoir  for  one  of 
the  marquises  of  Louis  the  Great. 
Cupids  and  allegorical  deities  gazed 
down  from  the  ceiling  —  in  the  dim 
light  of  *  nineteen  o'clock'  I  could  not 
tell  whether  in  amusement  or  wrath  — 
upon  these  Wise  Men  from  the  East, 
whose  unctuous  smoothness  is  beyond 
compare.  But  so  many  attended  these 
affairs  that  Russia  has  been  obliged  to 
transfer  them  to  the  University.  On 
special  occasions  the  *big  guns'  them- 
selves appear.  At  such  times  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  admittance,  and  these 
celebrities  are  greeted  with  the  em- 
pressement  accorded  to  a  world-famous 
prima  donna. 

Lloyd  George  is  the  father  of  the 
Conference.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  he 
has  something  of  the  manner  of  a 
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schoolmaster.  If  one  of  his  Conference 
boys  is  naughty,  he  roars  at  him  threat- 
eningly, and  when  the  latter  promises 
in  terror  not  to  do  it  again,  he  speedily 
recovers  his  good  humor  and  is  sun- 
shine itself.  When  he  learned  that  a 
treaty  had  been  signed  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  he  was  so  furious 
that  there  was  no  anger  left  in  Genoa  for 
his  French  partner  to  use.  A  man  who 
heard  his  warm-hearted,  soothing  voice 
forty-eight  hours  later,  in  the  Confer- 
ence Hall  of  San  Giorgio,  telling  us  all 
how  he  realized  that  the  Germans  did 
not  mean  anything  bad,  could  hardly 
escape  a  gasp  of  surprise  at  his  sudden 
change  of  mood.  Apparently  one  pur- 
pose dominates  every  other  in  his  mind : 
to  hold  his  European  children  together 
in  the  service  of  a  great  ideal.  Is  he 
really  under  the  sway  of  this  ideal  ?  Has 
he  truly  a  vision  of  a  greater  Europe  to 
take  the  place  of  Greater  Britain?  Or  is 
this  only  common  sense  and  instinctive 
grasping  for  the  policy  of  greatest 
profit?  Whose  eye  is  sharp  enough  to 
pierce  behind  his  countenance  and  to 
fathom  the  goodness  —  or  perhaps 
only  the  good  humor  —  that  lies  there? 

All  the  delegates  keep  their  eyes 
closely  upon  *the  folks  at  home.'  How 
will  this  or  that  suggestion  be  received 
by  their  fellow  countrymen?  The  dele- 
gates of  France  have  ever  in  mind  the 
professional  boulevard  shouter;  Lloyd 
George,  the  coming  election;  the  Ger- 
mans, the  next  coalition;  and  so  it  runs 
around  the  circle. 

The  gentleman  next  to  me  at  table 
remarked:  'That  all  comes  of  your  par- 
liamentary system.'  I  answered :  *  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  gentlemen  have  unpar- 
liamentary and  undemocratic  minds. 
They  have  no  conception  of  what  the 
Parliament,  the  political  parties,  and 
the  common  people,  of  which  they 
stand  in  mortal  terror,  are.  The  com- 
mon people  want  peace,  and  a  man  that 


brought  home  that  peace  would  be  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  no  matter 
what  the  momentary  majority  in  Par- 
liament might  be.  After  that  exhibition 
of  public  sentiment.  Parliament  and 
the  parties  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
follow.  However,  our  leaders  are  too 
little.  They  lack  courage  to  shoulder 
responsibility.  They  hide  themselves 
behind  alleged  democratic  respect  for 
parliamentary  majorities.  In  reahty 
they  use  democracy  merely  as  a  cloak 
to  hide  their  own  incompetence.  They 
discredit  the  true  idea  of  democratic 
leadership,  which  does  not  mean  that 
the  elected  shall  be  the  intellectual 
slaves  of  the  electors.  Democratic 
leadership  means  that  the  men  elected 
are  chosen  because  they  have  enough 
consciousness  of  responsibility  and 
courage  of  conviction  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience  as  long 
as  their  period  of  office  lasts.  Their 
orders  are:  "Bring  us  peace,  real  peace, 
and  business  recovery,  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  Europe."  The  people's  repre- 
sentatives to-day  listen  too  much  and 
hear  too  little.' 

The  King  of  Italy  has  made  us  a  brief 
visit  and  was  received  with  real  en- 
thusiasm. The  fat  proprietress  of  the 
restaurant  where  I  was  dining,  her  slen- 
der daughter,  the  kitchen  staff,  the 
cashier,  and  the  guests,  all  ran  out  to 
cheer  him  as  he  passed.  The  proprie- 
tress had  seen  him  but  once,  many 
years  before  at  Verona,  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man.  She  came  back 
drenched  with  rain,  but  highly  gratified. 
She  had  seen  him.  It  meant  good  luck. 
I  imagine,  though,  that  she  voted  the 
SociaKst  ticket  at  the  last  municipal 
election.  PoHtics  are  like  religion  in 
this  country.  People  go  to  church, 
cross  themselves  —  and  jeer  at  Chris- 
tianity and  holy  things  in  a  way  to 
make  a  Northerner  blush.  At  heart  the 
people  are  Republicans.  They  con- 
sider Parliament  and  the  Constitution 
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as  the  Government.  But  they  are  very 
fond  of  the  King.  They  Hke  the  pomp 
that  surrounds  him.  They  admire 
bright  uniforms,  decorations,  flags,  and 
a  big  hurrah. 

The  city  shook  with  laughter  over 
the  report  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Genoa  and  Chicherin  sat  next  to  each 
other  in  brotherly  harmony  at  the 
Royal  breakfast  given  by  the  King  on 
board  his  warship.  The  two  are  said 
to  have  exchanged  nothing  but  com- 
pliments. That  indicates  commendable 
liberality  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both. 
To  say  the  least,  such  episodes  open 
promising  perspectives.  Let  us  have, 
besides  freedom  of  religion,  national 
self-determination  and  the  right  of 
everyone  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment he  likes.  Let  each  individual  in 
any  nation's  territory  select  his  own 
political  constitution.  Let  adherents 
of  the  same  governmental  idea  get  to- 
gether and  set  up  a  government  for 
themselves,  the  way  worshipers  of  the 
same  confession  form  their  own  church. 
Let  Monarchists  have  their  King,  Re- 
publicans their  President,  and  Bol- 
sheviki  their  Soviet.  Then  let  these 
governing  bodies  meet  in  council,  to- 
gether with  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  as  they  did  that  morning  at 
breakfast  on  board  the  Dante  Alighieri, 
and  settle  matters  that  require  their 
common  action  by  friendly  conversa- 
tion. 

A  skeptical  journalist  friend  said  to 
me:  *You  're  always  talking  about  at- 
mosphere. That's  nothing  but  an  illu- 
sion! Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  only  fear 
of  being  blamed  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  that  holds  this  mob  together? 
They  also  have  business  axes  to  grind. 
Just  recall  all  the  outcry  against  the 
Bolsheviki  only  a  short  time  ago.  Any- 
one who,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  or  for  some  political  object, 
ventured  even  to  discuss  relations  with 
the  Bolsheviki  was  ostracized  and  ac- 


cused of  being  a  secret  champion  of 
their  doctrines.  Now  just  see  what  we 
have  at  Genoa.  Everybody  is  courting 
them.  First  of  all,  men  want  to  collect 
their  Russian  debts.  In  the  second 
place,  they  want  to  make  money  out  of 
Russia  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  For 
all  they  care,  the  Devil  might  rule  Rus- 
sia. People  here  cannot  conceive  that 
two  others  can  speak  to  each  other 
without  conspiring  against  a  third. 
Each  delegation  fortifies  itself  in  its 
headquarters  and  surrounds  the  visits 
of  its  members  to  members  of  another 
delegation  with  deep  mystery.  Can't 
you  appreciate  that  we  are  in  a  medi- 
seval  atmosphere  of  spies  and  intrigues? 
Where  is  your  glorious  spirit  of  concili- 
ation, your  dawn  of  a  modern  era,  your 
new  Europe?  It's  an  illusion,  nothing 
but  an  illusion!' 

Uncle  Sam  is  not  present,  in  spite  of 
the  intense  desire  to  have  him.  He 
says  to  himself:  'Why  should  I  finance 
family  quarrels?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  give  Marianne  money  for 
a  bowie  knife  to  stick  between  the  ribs 
of  her  cousin  Michel  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity? I  can  wait.' 

So  he  has  merely  sent  his  reporters  to 
keep  him  conversant  with  affairs  — 
lively  youngsters  who  are  bored  to 
death  by  prosy  committee  meetings, 
but  are  delighted  when  the  bombs  begin 
to  fly.  Many  are  former  war-corre- 
spondents and  quite  familiar  with  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  are  the* guests  of 
the  English  and  naturally  attend  the 
British  press  conferences.  If  the  atmos- 
phere at  these  meetings  becomes  too 
diplomatic,  they  are  very  free  with  their 
leading  questions  and  venturesome 
surmises. 

A  number  are  intent  upon  improving 
the  opportunity  while  attending  the 
Conference  to  do  Italy  in  eight  days, 
and,  if  possible,  to  include  Oberammer- 
gau  in  the  tour.  They  hope  that  by 
that  time  France  will  have  sprung  a 
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new  sensation,  and  there  will  be  mate- 
rial for  staring  headlines. 

But  it  is  too  bad  that  Uncle  Sam 
stays  at  home.  His  vigorous  presence 
would  be  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  Conference 
rooms. 

The  journalists  have  good  reason  to 
weary  of  the  tedious  sessions.  The  pro- 
gramme is  repeatedly  changed  without 
notice,  and  some  of  the  leading  actors 
are  as  capricious  and  temperamental 
as  prima  donnas.  Not  infrequently, 
carefully  studied  speeches  become  upon 
delivery  a  mere  series  of  interruptions. 
Only  the  hope  that  perhaps  things  will 
take  a  turn  for  the  better  to-morrow 
keeps  our  spirits  up.  We  are  also  in  a 
constant  war  over  our  telephone  con- 
nections. Official  delegates  suddenly 
conceive  a  furious  desire  to  confer  at 
length  with  leaders  at  home,  and  requi- 
sition all  the  wires. 

The  Italian  Government  has  been 
munificent.  Journalists  attending  the 
Conference  are  given  a  reduction  of  75 
per  cent  in  railway  fares  to  every  point 
in  Italy.  This  encourages  them  to  take 
brief  respites  from  the  jangling  dis- 
cords at  Genoa  —  especially  if  they 
represent  countries  whose  exchange  is 
better  than  that  of  Italy. 

Genoa  rather  suggests  a  Berlitz 
school  where  language  serves  to  conceal 
meaning.  Secrecy  is  the  favorite  sport 
of  diplomatists.  Even  matters  known 
to  the  public  are  *  strictly  confidential.' 
Men  give  their  word  beforehand  not  to 
reveal  anything.  This  encourages  freer 
speaking,  especially  in  the  small  com- 
missions composed  of  experts.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  commission  to 
discuss  the  real  question  at  issue — Eu- 
rope. That  is  a  theme  that  it  is  useless 
to  consider  officially,  in  view  of  the  for- 
bidden topics:  Reparations  and  Dis- 
armament. Consequently  those  topics 
are  the  theme  of  every  private  conver- 
sation and  the  alleged  theme  of  every 


unofficial  meeting  among  the  delegates. 
Chicherin  '  is  said '  to  have  talked  these 
subjects  over  yesterday  with  the  Eng- 
lish; Lloyd  George  'is  said'  to  have  dis- 
cussed them  with  Barthou;  Barthou 
with  Schanzer;  Schanzer  with  Rathe- 
nau ;  and  Rathenau  with  Chicherin  — 
until  the  circle  is  complete.  Such  sep- 
arate conversations  may  be  very  useful 
if  they  actually  occur.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  talk  for  the  gallery  when  the 
public  is  absent. 

But  the  parties  to  these  conversa- 
tions are  statesmen.  Statesmen  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  treating  the  rela- 
tions between  countries  as  a  chess 
game,  where  the  first  move  may  deter- 
mine who  is  to  be  the  winner.  We  have 
European  policies,  but  no  policy  for 
Europe.  National  egoism,  instead  of 
continental  community  of  interest,  is 
all-dominant. 

However,  among  the  common  people 
a  different  spirit  is  moving.  The  gentle- 
men at  Genoa  are  vaguely  conscious 
of  the  fact.  They  feel  that  there  is  a 
ground  swell  rising  beneath  them  that 
as  yet  has  no  name  —  a  law  that  every- 
one will  eventually  be  compelled  to 
obey,  a  moral  imperative  likely  to  be- 
come more  powerful  than  treaties, 
compacts,  and  leagues.  I  mean  a  world 
conscience.  These  gentlemen  have  little 
real  appreciation  of  what  such  a  con- 
science is,  but  they  begin  to  be  aware 
of  its  existence  —  and  they  fear  it. 
None  of  them  ventures  to  defy  openly 
this  invisible  judge.  No  one  wishes  to 
be  haled  before  it.  But  they  are  equally 
afraid  of  being  unmasked  as  cowards. 
So  they  boast  manfully  and  talk  as  if 
their  Governments  were  all-powerful, 
though  they  are  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance and  all  may  fall  unless  all  support 
each  other.  But  to  appeal  to  one's 
neighbor  for  help  would  be  unmanly. 
And  if  one  delegation  makes  a  conces- 
sion, no  matter  how  wise,  it  feels  called 
upon  to  insist  that  this  concession  is 
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really  no  concession  whatever,  but 
only  apparently  so  —  that  it  is  a  clear 
gain  for  its  own  nation.  And  the  dele- 
gates are  so  committed  to  these  tactics, 
so  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  revealing 
their  weakness  and  the  weakness  of 


their  country  to  their  own  people  and 
to  the  world,  that  they  have  come  at 
length  honestly  to  believe  their  own 
false  pretenses. 

Yes,  indeed.  It  is  still  a  long,  long 
way  to  Europe. 


LLOYD  GEORGE  AS  A  WAR  LORD 


BY  GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE 


[General  Maurice,  after  long  service  in  the  British  Army,  was  made  director  of  military 
operations  of  the  General  Staff  in  1915.  In  191S  he  became  military  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle.    He  is  an  authority  upon  the  military  history  of  the  war.] 


From  the  Westminster  Gazette,  May  6,  13 
(Liberal  Daily) 


It  is  customary  for  soldiers  to  damn 
politicians.  While  this  is  very  natural, 
it  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
useful  practice,  for  no  soldier  has  yet 
invented  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
politician.  It  is  more  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  try  to  make  politicians  better 
than  to  condemn  them  to  perdition. 
As  in  this  article  I  shall  be  very  critical 
of  some  politicians,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  at  once  that  my  criticism  will  be 
no  vague  abuse,  but  an  attempt  to  get 
at  the  truth  for  the  guidance  of  our- 
selves and  of  posterity. 

The  general  opinion  to-day,  perhaps 
less  strongly  held  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
but  still  very  prevalent,  is  that  Mr. 
Asquith's  Administration  had  brought 
us  at  the  end  of  1916  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  from  which  we  were  saved  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  advent  to  power;  that 
Mr.  Asquith's  methods  of  conducting 
the  war  were  all  wrong  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  generally  right.  This  opinion 
I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  so  much  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  war  has 


now  been  published  in  the  countries  of 
all  the  belligerents  that  it  is  possible 
at  length  to  support  my  opinion  with 
chapter  and  verse. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  repeatedly 
told  us  that  he  was  called  to  office  at  a 
time  when  our  fortunes  were  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  From  the  correspondence  that 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Asquith 
in  December  1916,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Asquith  on  De- 
cember 1  and  that  Mr.  Asquith  wrote 
to  him  on  that  day :  — 

My  dear  Lloyd  George,  — 

I  have  now  had  time  to  reflect  on  our 
conversation  this  morning  and  to  study  your 
memorandum.  Though  I  do  not  altogether 
share  your  dark  estimate  and  forecast  of 
the  situation  actual  and  perspective,  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  that  we  have 
reached  a  critical  situation  in  the  war. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  believed  the  situa- 
tion to  be  desperate,  and  to  require 
drastic  changes  in  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration. It  was  upon  that  assump- 
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tion  that  he  made  his  plans.  It  was  up- 
on that  assumption  that  his  methods  of 
conducting  the  war  were  based.  There 
is  no  difficulty  now  in  proving  that  the 
assumption  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Where  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  get  the 
information  on  which  he  based  his 
*  dark  estimate  and  forecast  of  the  situ- 
ation actual  and  perspective'?  Not 
from  the  naval  and  military  chiefs  of 
the  Alliance.  On  November  16,  1916, 
JofFre  held  a  Conference  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Chantilly  to  decide  upon 
the  plan  of  campaign  for  1917.  That 
Conference  was  attended  by  Haig  and 
Robertson,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Belgian  and  Italian  armies,  and 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Russian,  Serbian, 
and  Rumanian  military  missions.  Of 
that  Conference  Sir  William  Robertson 
says :  — 

The  exhausted  condition  of  the  German 
armies  was  not  then  as  well  known  to  us 
as  it  has  since  become,  but  we  knew  suffi- 
cient about  it  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  successes  gained  in 
the  Verdun  and  Somme  campaigns,  first,  by 
continuing  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Somme 
Front,  so  far  as  the  winter  season  would 
permit,  and  secondly,  by  preparing  to 
attack  the  enemy  early  in  1917  with  all  the 
resources  that  could  be  made  available, 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
difficulties.  The  Conference  decided  on  a 
plan  of  this  nature,  but  it  was  not  carried 
out. 

Why?  That  I  must  leave  till  later. 
I  am  now  concerned  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  *dark  estimate  and  forecast.' 

The  Allied  generals  were  thus  agreed 
that  the  situation  was  good.  What  of 
the  enemy  generals?  Their  opinion  was 
even  more  definite.  It  will,  I  think,  be 
conceded  that  where  Hindenburg,  Lu- 
dendorff,  Falkenhayn,  and  Tirpitz  are 
agreed  upon  a  German  military  prob- 
lem there  is  little  margin  for  doubt. 
Hindenburg  says  of  the  position  at  the 
end  of  1916:  — 


There  was  no  doubt  that  the  relative 
strength  of  our  own  and  of  the  enemies' 
force  had  changed  still  more  to  our  disad- 
vantage at  the  end  of  1916  than  had  been 
the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Rumania  had  joined  our  enemies,  and  de- 
spite her  severe  defeat  she  remained  an  im- 
portant factor  with  which  we  had  to  reckon. 
The  beaten  army  found  refuge  behind  the 
Russian  lines,  where  it  gained  time  to 
recover  and  was  certain  of  receiving  a  large 
measure  of  help  from  the  Entente. 

Ludendorff*  is  more  definite:  — 

We  were  completely  exhausted  on  the 
Western  Front.  .  .  .  We  now  urgently 
needed  a  rest.  The  army  had  been  fought  to 
a  standstill  and  was  utterly  worn  out.  .  .  . 
G.H.Q.  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
enemy's  great  superiority  in  men  and  mate- 
rial would  be  even  more  painfully  felt  in 
1917  than  in  1916.  They  had  to  face  the 
danger  that  *  Somme  Fighting '  would  soon 
break  out  at  various  points  on  our  Fronts, 
and  that  even  our  troops  would  not  be  able 
to  withstand  such  attacks  indefinitely, 
especially  if  the  enemy  gave  us  no  time  for 
rest  and  for  the  accumulation  of  material. 

Ludendorfi''s  chief  fear,  then,  was 
that  the  Chantilly  plan  should  be  car- 
ried out.  Tirpitz  says  of  the  German 
situation  at  the  end  of  1916:  — 

G.H.Q.  doubted  seriously  whether  we 
could  hold  out  for  another  year.  (1917-18). 
...  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  if  I  had 
been  the  responsible  statesman,  knowing 
all  the  details  then  available,  I  should  still 
have  begun  the  campaign  at  the  beginning 
of  1917.  Our  desperate  position,  of  course, 
hardly  left  us  any  other  way  of  escape  from 
complete  ruin. 

The  *  campaign'  to  which  Tirpitz 
refers  is  unlimited  U-boat  warfare 
(Germany's  last  desperate  coup),  which 
brought  America  into  the  war.  Falken- 
hayn was  responsible  for  planning  the 
Battle  of  Verdun,  and  he  resigned  in 
the  middle  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
because  of  the  failure  of  his  plans. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  is  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  in  his  book  paints  the 
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situation  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
Yet  the  best  he  is  able  to  say  of  the 
German  position  at  the  end  of  1916 
is:  — 

The  survey  of  the  situation  at  that  time 
revealed  little  that  was  inviting,  as  well  as 
much  that  was  serious.  But  there  were  no 
grounds  for  describing  it  as  desperate. 

Lastly,  Haig  in  February  1917  gave 
an  interview  to  certain  French  press- 
men, in  which  he  described  the  pros- 
pects of  victory  in  1917  as  rosy.  This 
interview,  expressing  opinions  so  con- 
trary to  his  own,  so  annoyed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  he  endeavored  to  use  it  as 
a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  Haig,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet. 
There  was,  then,  among  the  naval  and 
military  chiefs  on  both  sides,  complete 
agreement  that  the  position  of  the 
Alhes,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  became  Prime  Minister,  was 
very  favorable,  and  the  position  of  the 
Germans  very  serious. 

Why  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  think 
othemise?  Because  he  had  n't  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  *One  o'clock  in 
the  morning  courage,'  the  courage 
which,  in  the  midst  of  troubles  and  dif- 
ficulties, sees  also  the  enemy's  troubles 
and  difficulties.  Unrivaled  in  a  sudden 
crisis,  he  had  not  the  temperament  to 
endure  a  long-drawn-out  battle,  and 
to  give  at  its  end  just  that  extra  push 
which  means  victory.  He  was  swayed 
by  sentiment.  His  sentimental  affection 
for  small  nations  caused  him  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  of  Rumania's  defeat 
and  to  exaggerate  still  more  the  Ger- 
man forces  which  had  brought  that  de- 
feat about.  His  views  about  Rumania 
were  unstable.  On  December  5,  1916, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Asquith:  — 

There  has  been  delay,  hesitation,  lack  of 
foresight  and  vision.  I  have  endeavored 
repeatedly  to  warn  the  Government  of  the 
dangers,  both  verbally  and  in  written  mem- 
oranda and  letters,  which  I  crave  your  leave 
to  publish  if  my  action  is  challenged,  but  I 


have  failed  to  secure  decisions  or  I  have  se- 
cured them  when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the 
evils.  The  latest  illustration  is  our  lament- 
able failure  to  give  timely  support  to 
Rumania. 

Now  early  in  August  1916,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  went  to  Paris  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  Government  to  negotiate 
with  M.  Briand  the  agreement  which 
was  to  bring  Rumania  into  the  war. 
Then  was  the  time  for  Aforethought  and 
vision,'  and  to  arrange  for  *  timely  sup- 
port ' ;  but  the  agreement  was  concluded 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  active  assist- 
ance, and  not  until  September,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  Rumania  from  her 
blunders,  did  he,  in  a  Cabinet  paper 
which  found  its  way  somewhat  strangely 
into  the  Atlantic  Monthly  correspond- 
ence, call  upon  the  General  Staff  to  give 
to  Rumania  succor  which  he  must  have 
known  could  not  have  been  given  in 
time. 

His  early  aversion  to  seeking  a  deci- 
sion on  the  Western  Front  was  strength- 
ened tenfold  by  the  '  bloody  assaults  of 
the  Somme,'  and  with  his  uncanny  in- 
stinct for  divining  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  he  sensed  the  effect  of  that  ter- 
rible struggle.  The  Somme  was  the 
first  great  battle  of  the  national  armies 
of  the  Empire.  It  first  brought  the  real 
horrors  of  war  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  we  British  hold  curious 
views  about  war.  We  are  prepared  to 
stand,  and  even  to  glory,  in  any  ham- 
mering in  defense,  but  we  shudder  at 
any  attack  that  does  not  bring  imme- 
diate and  visible  results.  So,  in  his 
'dark  estimate  and  forecast,'  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  public  opinion  with  him. 
Both  were  wrong.  Public  opinion  need- 
ed to  be  led  forward  with  courage  to 
garner  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Somme.  Believing  there  were  no  fruits, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  threw  away  the 
chance  of  victory  in  1917. 

In  December  1915,  Mr.  Asquith  had 
made  a  drastic  change  in  the  methods 
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of  conducting  the  war.  He  brought  Sir 
William  Robertson  home  from  France, 
appointed  him  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  gave  him  increased 
powers,  and  made  him  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  War  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  for  military  operations.  The 
system  thus  established,  together  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  General  Staff, 
which  Robertson  undertook,  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  our  fortunes. 
Under  this  system  the  respective  func- 
tions of  Ministers  and  of  their  military 
advisers  were  for  the  first  time  clearly 
defined,  and  under  this  system  a  situa- 
tion which,  in  December  191.5,  after  the 
failures  in  Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia, 
was  indeed  gloomy,  was  changed  to 
one  which  was,  in  December  1916,  full 
of  promise. 

It  took  many  months  before  decisions 
reached  in  London  could  become  effec- 
tive on  the  fighting  Fronts.  Normally, 
it  was  six  months  before  a  measure 
passed  in  Parliament  for  increasing  our 
man  power  could  add  to  our  military 
strength,  even  in  the  nearest  theatre  of 
war  —  France.  So  the  results  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  system  did  not  end  with  his 
term  of  office.  The  plans  and  prepara- 
tions which  brought  Maude  to  Bagdad 
and  wiped  out  the  memory  of  Kut-el- 
Amara  were  all  completed  before  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  became  Prime  Minister; 
it  was  preparations  similarly  made 
which  brought  our  fighting  strength  in 
France,  at  the  end  of  May  1917,  up  to 
the  highest  point  which  it  ever  attained 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  vigorous 
impulse  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ap- 
peared to  give  to  military  affairs  in  the 
spring  of  1917  had,  in  fact,  been  ar- 
ranged before  he  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

On  the  false  assumption  that  our 
affairs  were,  at  the  end  of  1916,  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  proceeded 
to  change  the  system.  He  had  an  in- 


stinctive distrust  of  military  opinion. 
He  regarded  the  great  influence  which 
Kitchener  wielded  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
our  early  failures,  and,  believing  the 
situation  after  a  year  of  Robertson's 
direction  of  military  affairs  to  be  dark, 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  curtailed 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  to  have  got  rid  of  Haig; 
but  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  at 
first  to  do  either  of  these  things.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  gain  his  end  in 
other  ways.  His  end  was  greater  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He 
had  been  in  communication  with  his 
friends  in  France  on  this  subject  and 
had  come  to  an  agreement  with  them. 

M.  Painleve,  the  forceful  man  of  France, 
was  in  communication  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  both  were  disturbed  about 
the  direction  of  the  war,  particularly  in 
the  East.  Their  point  of  view  was  not  dis- 
similar, inasmuch  as  both  wanted  to  use 
political  machinery  to  bring  about  a  sort  of 
military  revolution  in  the  way  of  a  more 
vigorous  direction  of  the  war.  The  'sort  of 
military  revolution'  took  place  in  France 
first.  Joffre  was  deposed  on  December  12, 
1916,  and  Nivelle  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  attempt  to  put 
the  soldiers  in  their  place  followed 
quickly.  Early  in  January  1917,  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Allies  was  held  in  Rome, 
and  at  this  Conference  the  British 
Prime  Minister  produced  a  plan  for 
transferring  from  France  to  the  Italian 
Front  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
medium  and  heavy  guns  and  several 
divisions,  with  the  object  of  knocking 
out  Austria.  This  was  the  famous 
Laibach  campaign,  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  referred  with  pride  in  his 
speech  in  Paris  on  November  12,  1917. 
Of  this  plan  none  of  the  Allied  military 
chiefs  had  any  inkling  before  it  was 
produced  at  the  Conference.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  expected  that  it 
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would  be  received  in  Italy  with  such 
enthusiasm  as  would  sweep  away  the 
opposition  which  he  anticipated  from 
his  own  military  advisers.  But  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Italian  Ministers 
were  accustomed  to  making  military 
plans  in  that  way,  and  his  scheme  was 
referred  by  the  Conference  to  the  sol- 
diers for  examination  and  report.  This 
procedure  came  as  a  cold  douche  upon 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  zeal  for  the  Italian 
enterprise;  and  on  the  return  journey 
from  Rome  he  was  caught  on  the  re- 
bound by  his  French  friends,  who  as- 
sured him  that  they  had  found  in 
Njvelle  the  man  who  could  win  the  war, 
and  that  Nivelle  had  a  plan  for  break- 
ing through  on  the  Western  Front  in  a 
battle  which,  after  a  short  preliminary 
struggle,  would  be  decided  one  way  or 
the  other  in  forty-eight  hours.  This 
plan  attracted  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as 
offering  an  alternative  to  another  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  Nivelle  was  invited  to 
London,  where  he  met  the  War  Cabinet 
on  January  14  and  was  promised  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  British 
Government.  Two  days  later,  Cadorna 
presented  his  report  on  the  Italian 
scheme,  warmly  approving  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  plan,  and  asking  alternatively 
either  for  at  least  three  hundred  medium 
and  heavy  guns  or,  to  enable  a  more 
imposing  enterprise  to  be  undertaken, 
for  at  least  eight  Allied  divisions. 

As  we  were  then  fully  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  Nivelle  plan,  the 
Laibach  scheme  was  temporarily  in- 
terred, to  rise  again.  Just  what  Ca- 
dorna thought  when  he  learned  that, 
within  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  backing  another  plan  to  that  which 
he  had  proposed  at  Rome  the  Italian 
General  does  not  say.  So,  within  the 
first  six  weeks  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
administration,  the  Chantilly  plan  had 
been  thrown  over,  the  Italian  plan  had 
been  advocated  and  abandoned,  and  the 
Nivelle  plan  finally  adopted,  at  a  time 


when  all  discussions  as  to  plans  should 
long  have  ceased  and  preparations  for 
the  campaign  of  1917  been  well  ad- 
vanced. Such  was  *the  more  vigorous 
direction  of  the  war.' 

Having  failed  at  Rome  to  impose  his 
military  ideas  on  the  soldiers,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  began  another  attempt  to 
achieve  his  object.  On  February  1  he 
met  Major  Bertier  de  Sauvigny,  a 
French  officer  attached  to  my  stafi"  at 
the  War  Office  as  liaison  officer,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  complete  confi- 
dence in  Nivelle,  and  thought  that  the 
British  forces  in  France  should  be 
placed  under  his  command.  'Doubt- 
less,' he  went  on,  *the  prestige  which 
Field-Marshal  Haig  enjoys  with  the 
British  public  and  army  will  make  it 
difficult  to  subordinate  him  completely 
to  the  French  command,  but  if  the  War 
Cabinet  recognizes  that  such  a  measure 
is  indispensable  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  Field-Marshal  Haig  secret  instruc- 
tions in  that  sense.' 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  accordingly  ar- 
ranged secretly  for  a  Conference  with 
the  French  Ministers  at  Calais,  at  the 
end  of  February,  to  discuss  the  placing 
of  the  British  army  under  Nivelle.  It 
was  given  out  to  the  British  soldiers 
that  the  Conference  was  called  to  deal 
with  transport  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  on  the  French  railways,  and  it 
was  attended  for  that  purpose  by  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  then  in  charge  of  railway 
transport  at  the  War  Office.  Neither 
Haig  nor  Robertson  had  the  least  idea 
of  what  was  afoot,  and  the  proposal  to 
give  Nivelle  control  of  the  British  army 
was  suddenly  sprung  upon  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  Conference  and  in  the 
presence  of  our  Allies,  a  situation  as 
embarrassing  to  Nivelle,  who  was  fully 
prepared  for  it,  as  it  was  to  Haig,  who 
had  been  kept  in  complete  ignorance. 

The  first  French  proposal  was  from 
our  point  of  view  unworkable,  and  had 
to  be  modified  in  a  great  hurry  during 
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the  Conference.  But  a  vital  measure  of 
this  kind  required  the  most  careful 
consideration,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
method  of  conducting  the  business  of 
the  war  made  such  consideration  im- 
possible. As  the  event  proved,  the 
plan  was  fundamentally  defective,  for 
it  placed  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
one  army,  who  was  already  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  his  own  Front,  in  control  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  another  army. 

What  was  required  was  that  one 
man,  provided  that  the  right  man  could 
be  found,  should  be  placed  in  general 
control  of  the  whole  Front,  and  relieved 
of  specific  responsibility  for  any  one 
part  of  it.  This  was  a  technical  prob- 
lem of  military  organization,  but  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  determined  to  be  his 
own  expert,  and  the  result  was  failure. 


His  general  idea  at  this  time  appears 
to  have  been  that  he  should  be  the 
modern  Pitt.  But  his  historical  studies 
had  not  taken  him  sufficiently  far  to 
allow  him  to  distinguish  between  the 
methods  of  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Pitt.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
that  the  strategical  methods  of  William 
Pitt  were  disastrous,  or  that  the  meth- 
ods of  Chatham  needed  modification 
before  they  were  applied  to  the  modern 
nation  in  arms.  His  ruling  passion  was 
to  get  control,  which  might  have  worked 
if  he  had  trusted  his  generals  and  they 
him.  Things  being  as  they  were,  he 
fell  back  on  the  method  of  trying  to 
gain  his  ends  behind  their  backs,  and 
the  experiences  of  Rome  and  Calais  did 
not  tend  to  harmony.  In  this  atmos- 
phere the  fateful  campaign  of  1917 
started. 


RUPERT  BROOKE:  A  RUSSIAN  VIEW 

BY  VLADIMIR  SIRIN 

From  Grani,  No.  1,  1922 
(Berlin  Russian  Literary  Almanac) 


Once  in  an  aquarium,  watching  the 
spectre-like  fish  glide  through  the  mys- 
terious water,  their  bodies  heaving, 
their  eyes  bent  upon  pale-blue  eternity, 
I  recalled  the  cool,  irradiated  verse  of 
the  English  poet  who  had  sensed  in  the 
life  of  the  supple,  strangely  colored  fish 
a  profound  and  exact  image  of  our  own 
existence  —  Rupert  Brooke.  His  name 
is  still  unknown  on  the  Continent  and 
was  never  heard  of  in  Russia.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  his 
work  comprises  but  two  small  volumes 
—  hardly  eighty  poems  in  all.  Yet 
there  is  in  his  poetry  a  rare  and  fasci- 


nating quality:  it  seems  cool  and  glis- 
tening, like  moisture. 

Like  the  great  Russian  lover  of  na- 
ture, the  poet  Tyutchev,  Brooke  has  a 
love  for  everything  that  flows,  murmur- 
ing gently  on  its  way  and  giving  one  a 
sensation  of  coolness  and  clarity;  and 
this  love  is  expressed  in  his  poems  so 
vividly,  so  convincingly,  that  when  you 
read  them,  you  want  to  press  them  to 
your  face  as  though  they  were  dew-be- 
sprinkled flowers,  or  to  immerse  your- 
self in  them,  as  though  they  were  the 
sheer  freshness  of  an  azure  lake. 

For  Brooke  the  world  is  a  watery 
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depth,  full  of  colors  and  shadows. 
These  colors  and  shadows  move  and 
breathe,  forming  into  the  scale-incased 
creatures  we  call  fish.  In  the  delicate 
lines  of  a  poem  called  'Heaven/  Brooke 
tells  us  of  the  life  of  these  strange 
creatures :  — 

Fish  (fly-replete,  in  depth  of  June, 

DawdUng  away  their  wat'ry  noon) 

Ponder  deep  wisdom,  dark  or  clear. 

Each  secret  fishy  hope  or  fear. 

Fish  say  they  have  their  Stream  and  Pond; 

But  is  there  anything  beyond? 

This  life  cannot  be  All,  they  swear. 

For  how  unpleasant  if  it  were! 

One  may  not  doubt  that,  somehow.  Good 

Shall  come  of  Water  and  of  Mud; 

And  sure,  the  reverent  eye  must  see 

A  purpose  in  Liquidity. 

We  darkly  know,  by  Faith  we  cry. 

The  future  is  not  wholly  dry. 

Mud  unto  mud!  —  Death  eddies  near  — 

Not  here  the  appointed  End,  not  here! 

But  somewhere,  beyond  Space  and  Time, 

In  wetter  water,  slimier  slime! 

And  there  (they  trust)  there  swimmeth  One 

Who  swam  ere  rivers  were  begun, 

Immense,  of  fishy  form  and  mind. 

Squamous,  omnipotent,  and  kind; 

And  under  that  Almighty  Fin 

The  littlest  fish  may  enter  in. 

Oh,  never  fly  conceals  a  hook. 

Fish  say,  in  the  Eternal  Brook, 

But  more  than  mundane  weeds  are  there, 

And  mud,  celestially  fair; 

Fat  caterpillars  drift  around. 

And  paradisal  grubs  are  found; 

Unfading  moths,  immortal  flies. 

And  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

And  in  that  Heaven  of  all  their  wish. 

There  shall  be  no  more  land,  say  fish. 

All  the  religions  of  the  earth  are  re- 
flected in  these  verses,  in  this  tremu- 
lous drop  of  water.  Brooke  himself  is  a 
dreamer,  like  his  fish,  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  tropical  seas.  He  prom- 
ises his  Hawaiian  lover  bliss  in  the 
world  that  is  'hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand —  out  of  time,  beyond  the  sun.' 

There  the  Eternals  are,  and  there 
The  Good,  the  Lovely,  and  the  True, 
And  Types,  whose  earthly  copies  were 
The  foolish,  broken  things  we  knew. 
There  is  the  Face  whose  ghosts  we  are.  .  .  . 


Never  a  tear,  but  only  Grief.  .  .  . 
Dance,  but  not  the  limbs  that  move; 
Instead  of  lovers,  love  shall  be; 
For  hearts.  Immutability. 

But  the  poet  catches  himself  almost 
immediately.  There  will  be  'neither 
heads  nor  flowers'  in  this  land  of  the 
future;  how  then  are  the  lovers  to  wind 
the  wreaths  they  love  so  well?  They 
will  miss  '  the  palms,  and  sunlight,  and 
the  south '  and  come  to  *  an  end  of 
kissing.'  So  the  poet  appeals  to  his 
beloved  one  to  seek  for  beauty  here, 
under  the  moon,  'well  this  side  of 
Paradise.'  Then  he  ends  his  poem  with 
the  following  line :  — 

There  's  little  comfort  in  the  wise. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  poet  who 
has  so  often  and  so  painfully  attempted 
to  peer  into  the  Hereafter.  Attempting 
to  picture  it  to  himself,  the  poet  passes 
from  one  image  to  another,  like  a  man 
who  is  hunting  for  a  match  in  a  dark 
room,  while  someone  knocks  insistently 
on  the  door.  At  times  he  conjures  up 
horrible  pictures  of  the  Hereafter;  at 
others,  he  has  a  presentiment  of  end- 
less bliss.  This  latter  is  nowhere  so 
well  expressed  as  in  his  poem,  *  Dust ' : — 

When  the  white  flame  in  us  is  gone. 

And  we  that  lost  the  world's  delight 
Stiffen  in  darkness,  left  alone 

To  crumble  in  our  separate  night; 
When  your  swift  hair  is  quiet  in  death, 

And  through  the  lips  corruption  thrust 
Has  stilled  the  labor  of  my  breath  — 

When  we  are  dust,  when  we  are  dust! 
Not  dead,  not  undesirous  yet. 

Still  sentient,  still  unsatisfied, 
We  '11  ride  the  air,  and  shine,  and  flit, 

Around  the  places  where  we  died.  .  .  . 
And  every  mote,  on  earth  or  air. 

Will  speed  and  gleam  down  later  days 
And  like  a  secret  pilgrim  fare 

By  eager  and  invisible  ways. 
Nor  ever  rest,  nor  ever  lie. 

Till,  beyond  thinking,  out  of  view, 
One  mote  of  all  the  dust  that 's  I 

Shall  meet  one  atom  that  was  you. 

The  poet  foresees  a  'radiant  ecstasy* 
in  that  meeting.  Others  will  not  be  able 
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to  understand  it  or  grasp  it,  as  the  two 
shall  pass  *in  light,  to  light.' 

But  in  that  instant  they  shall  learn 
The  shattering  ecstasy  of  our  fire. 

And  the  weak  passionless  hearts  will  burn 
And  faint  in  that  amazing  glow, 

Until  the  darkness  close  above; 
And  they  will  know  —  poor  fools,  they  '11  know  — 

One  moment,  what  it  is  to  love. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there 
are  many  less  striking  images.  On  the 
shore  of  the  River  of  Forgetfulness,  in 
the  midst  of  mythological  cypresses, 
the  poet  meets  his  dead  lover,  and  care- 
free Laura  finds  pleasurable  amuse- 
ment in  the  sight  of  pug-nosed  Socra- 
tes, ungainly  Caesar,  jealous  Petrarch. 
Again,  having  climbed  in  joyous  haste 
a  hill  somewhere  near  Cambridge, 
Brooke  exclaims  that  he  is  sure  his  soul 
will  be  resurrected  after  death  in  the 
kisses  of  some  future  lovers.  Or  again, 
it  is  the  clouds  that  caress  his  imagina- 
tion. 

From  all  this  peering  into  the  Here- 
after it  is  not  far  to  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation with  death.  The  year  1914  in- 
spires him  with  five  beautiful  sonnets, 
irradiated  from  within  by  gentle  mel- 
ancholy. He  speaks  of  the  dead  as  the 
hearts  *  woven  of  human  joys  and 
cares,  washed  marvelously  with  sorrow, 
swift  to  mirth.'  Then,  in  another  of 
the  sonnets,  the  original  of  which  is 
now  kept  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
tween a  manuscript  of  Dickens  and  the 
diary  of  Captain  Scott,  he  says :  — 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there 's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 

That  is  forever  England.    There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware. 
Gave  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to 
roam, 

A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by 
England  given; 
Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 
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And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentleness. 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English 
heaven. 

I  have  given  all  these  various  quota- 
tions in  order  to  show  the  numerousness 
and  the  variety  of  the  colored  glasses 
through  which  Brooke,  running  from 
one  to  another,  attempts  to  distinguish 
the  features  of  approaching  death.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  what  trou- 
bles him  most  was  not  what  he  will  find 
there,  but  rather  what  he  will  lose  here. 
He  loves  the  earth  passionately.  Life 
on  the  earth  is  to  him  like  first  love, 
which  he  knows  will  be  followed  by 
other  loves,  but  will  never  be  repeated. 
The  glitter  of  the  sun,  the  moaning  of 
the  wind,  the  pricking  of  the  rain  are 
like  the  sparkling  grandeur  and  the 
sparkling  pain  of  the  first  love:  nothing 
will  make  up  for  their  loss,  neither  the 
cold  kisses  of  the  stars,  nor  the  sadis- 
tic caresses  of  death,  nor  angelic  sere- 
nades, nor  spectre-like  beauties  wander- 
ing round  Lethe. 

This  thought  is  especially  vivid  in 
his  poem,  *Mary  and  Gabriel.'  The 
Archangel  who  had  brought  Mary  the 
tidings  of  her  doom,  has  become  *  a  gold 
speck  in  a  gold  sky.'  Mary  has  felt  al- 
ready in  her  body  the  beating  of  a  sec- 
ond heart,  a  divine  motion,  that  has  set 
her  apart  from  the  world,  has  inun- 
dated her  whole  being  with  unearthly 
light.  Yet  *  the  air  was  colder  and  gray,' 
for  at  that  moment  she  realizes  that 
her  life  on  earth  is  over,  that  she  will 
never  again  be  able  to  sing  and  play 
and  caress  her  white  lambs  under  olive 
trees. 

Rupert  Brooke  loved  the  world,  with 
its  lakes,  and  its  waterfalls,  and  his 
love  was  passionate,  piercing,  dizzying. 
He  yearned  to  take  that  world  with 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  to  hide  it 
somewhere,  so  that  there,  in  the  super- 
solar  reaches,  he  would  be  able  to  take 
it  from  its  hiding-place,  and  at  his 
eternal  leisure  watch  and  study  his  dis- 
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embodied  treasure.  But  he  knew  that 
though  he  might  find  an  inexpressibly 
beautiful  paradise,  he  would  have  to 
forsake  forever  the  things  he  loved  upon 
the  earth.  As  if  feeling  the  approach 
of  the  end,  he  makes  a  will,  enumerating 
in  it  all  the  things  he  has  loved  in  his 
life.  They  are  as  variegated  as  life 
itself.  He  seeks  a  momentary  consola- 
tion in  a  contemplation  of  glory :  — 

...  I  would  cheat  drowsy  Death  so  far, 
My  night  shall  be  remembered  for  a  star 
That  outshone  all  the  suns  of  all  men's  days. 
Shall  I  not  crown  them  with  immortal  praise 
Whom  I  have  loved,  who  have  given  me,  dared 
with  me 

High  secrets,  and  in  darkness  knelt  to  see 
The  inenarrable  godhead  of  delight? 

And  again,  forgetting  that  *  laughter 
dies  with  the  lips  that  laugh  and  love 
with  the  hearts  that  love,'  Brooke  at- 
tempts to  merge  life  and  death  into  one 
calming  ecstasy,  clothed  in  the  palpi- 
ating  iambics  of  his  poem,  'The 
Call':  — 

Out  of  the  nothingness  of  sleep. 

The  slow  dreams  of  Eternity, 
There  was  a  thunder  in  the  deep: 

I  came,  because  you  called  to  me. 

I  broke  the  Night's  primeval  bars, 

I  dared  the  old  abysmal  curse, 
And  flashed  through  ranks  of  frightened  stars 

Suddenly  on  the  universe! 

The  poet  promises  to  give  his  love  a 
sign  of  his  coming:  Heaven  will  become 
Hell;  its  eternal  silences  will  be  broken; 
he  will '  break  and  forge  the  stars  anew, 
shatter  the  heavens  with  a  song';  he 
will '  write  upon  the  shrinking  skies  the 
scarlet  splendor'  of  his  love's  name. 
Then  darkness  will  fall  'on  dreams  of 
men  and  men's  desire.' 

Then  only  in  the  empty  spaces. 

Death,  walking  very  silently. 
Shall  fear  the  glory  of  our  faces 

Through  all  the  dark  infinity. 

So,  clothed  about  with  perfect  love. 
The  eternal  end  shall  find  us  one.  .  .  . 

But  woman  does  not  always  appear 
to  Brooke  in  the  guise  of  an  eternal 


companion,  a  token  of  immortality. 
In  his  poetic  visualization  of  woman, 
Brooke  is  like  the  ray  of  a  searchlight 
that  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 
discloses  now  a  flower  bush,  now  a  mud- 
dy pool.  He  passes  from  the  marvelous 
frenzy  of  'Dust'  and  'The  Call'  to 
utterly  fantastic  and  ugly  patterns  of 
the  human  body.  Brooke  reconciles 
himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  body, 
when  it  is  young  and  pure,  and  strives 
onward;  but  he  is  disgusted  with  old 
age,  and  the  age-long  method  of  con- 
trasting spring  and  autumn,  dream  and 
reality,  roses  and  weeds,  assumes  a  new 
color  in  Brooke's  hands.  In  'Menelaus 
and  Helen,' he  does  this  by  depicting  the 
the  conqueror  of  Troy  and  his  ravished 
bride  first  in  the  glory  of  their  youth 
and  then  in  the  ugliness  of  their  old  age. 

Still  more  vivid  is  this  same  idea  in 
the  poem  called  '  Jealousy.'  If  Brooke's 
poetry  is  self-revelatory,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  he  was  not  happy  in  his 
personal  love.  It  is  interesting  that  he 
can  visualize  complete  happiness  with 
a  woman  only  by  transporting  her  and 
himself  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earth. 
In  his  endless  love  for  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  he  sometimes  feels  that  the 
uneven,  clumsy  tread  of  human  passion 
obtrudes  upon  this  beauty,  and  he 
resents  the  obtrusion.  In  beautiful 
verse  he  depicts  that  sudden  coldness 
for  which  the  Venetian  woman  once 
felt  so  ofi'ended  by  Rousseau. 

His  happiness  would  have  been  com- 
plete if  the  woman  could  be  a  blossom- 
ing tree,  a  sparkling  stream,  the  wind, 
a  bird.  Whenever  the  human  being  in 
her  overshadows  the  goddess,  whenever 
the  sounds  of  cheap  violin  music  intrude 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  starlit  night, 
Brooke  suff'ers  unbearably  and  curses 
fall  from  his  lips.  As  a  result  of  all  this, 
he  has  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  not  only 
personal,  but  actually  cosmic,  which 
he  experiences,  however,  most  acutely 
only  in  the  dark  hours  of  sleepless 
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nights,  when  the  fascinating  visible 
world  is  hidden  from  him. 

Although  Brooke  likes  to  represent 
his  God  as  a  gray-bearded  monarch  on 
a  golden  throne,  he  resents  the  artifi- 
ciality of  much  of  the  ritual  that  he 
sees  about  himself.  He  prefers  to  go 
away  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
the  town,  to  climb  a  green  hill.  In  the 
town,  the  everyday  men  lament  the 
death  of  a  girl  whom  they  are  burying. 
The  poet  would  not  be  with  them.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill,  amid  his  triumphant 
memories,  alone  with  the  stars  and  the 
wind,  he  holds  his  own  funeral  services 
over  the  dead,  whom  he  once  loved. 
He  is  happy  now.  His  beloved  is 
merged  with  the  eternal,  many-colored, 
and  many-sided  nature  he  loves  so 
deeply.  Yet,  even  in  his  love  of  nature, 
Brooke  is  narrowly  circumscribed,  just 
as  all  poets  of  all  times. 

Kipling  said  once  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  too  small  to  love  the  whole  of 
God's  earth,  but  can  love  only  its  native 
land,  and  then  only  one  small  portion  of 
it.  Rupert  Brooke,  speaking  of  his 
love  of  the  earth,  really  means  only 
England,  and  then  only  the  small  town 
of  Grantchester  —  his  magic  city.  In 
the  Cafe  des  Westens  in  Berlin,  on  a 
sultry  summer  day,  Brooke  recalls 
tenderly  the  greenish,  cool  river  that 
flows  through  Grantchester;  and  he 
speaks  of  it  just  as  he  speaks  of  the 
Hawaiian  lagoon,  for  that  lagoon  is 


really  his  own  little  stream  near  Grant- 
chester, with  its  hedges  and  its  *Eng- 
ish  unofficial  rose.'  The  poet  sings  the 
praise  of  his  dreamlike  town,  where 
only  the  pure  of  body  and  soul  continue 
to  dwell,  where  *when  they  get  to  feel- 
ing old,  they  up  and  shoot  themselves.' 

Such  is  the  Grantchester  of  the 
Brooke  poem.  One  summer  I  passed 
through  Grantchester  on  a  bicycle.  Its 
fields  were  disfigured  by  fences  and  iron 
gates.  Its  poorly  kept  brick  homes 
seemed  the  incarnation  of  boredom. 
The  wind  played  lazily  with  the  wash 
hung  out  on  its  clothelines,  over  its 
tiny  garden  patches.  The  sounds  of  a 
poor  phonograph  were  coming  up  from 
a  house  near  the  river. 

Such  in  their  broad  outlines  are  the 
characteristic  features  of  Rupert  Brooke 
as  a  poet.  Death,  into  whose  face  he 
had  been  peering  so  intently  for  years, 
met  him  by  chance  on  the  purple 
iEgean,  one  bright,  sunny  day.  He 
lived  only  a  few  years,  and  the  varie- 
gated coloring  of  his  work  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  classify  and  analyze  all  his 
treasures  and  merge  all  his  colors,  the 
colors  of  the  earth,  into  one,  the  shining 
whiteness;  but  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  basic  char- 
acteristics of  his  poetic  inspiration  — 
he  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  pure 
Beauty. 
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There  are  probably  still  many  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  all  dialect,  whether 
of  the  rustic  laborer  or  the  old-fashioned 
Cockney,  is  'corrupt  English.'  There 
are  certainly  very  few  who  realize  that 
the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,  and  that 
*  standard  English'  is  'corrupt  dialect.' 
Of  all  those  historic  dialects  which  still 
distinguish,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  speech  of  most  Englishmen,  none  is 
of  such  interest  as  Cockney,  that  noble 
blend  of  East  Mercian,  Kentish,  and 
East  Anglian,  which,  written  by  Chau- 
cer, printed  by  Caxton,  spoken  by 
Spenser  and  Milton,  and  surviving  in 
the  mouths  of  Sam  Weller  and  Mrs. 
Gamp,  has,  in  a  modified  form  and 
with  an  artificial  pronunciation,  given 
us  the  literary  English  of  the  present 
day.  Unfortunately  its  written  records 
are  few.  Our  modern  pronunciation  is 
largely  the  result  of  spelling,  and  spell- 
ing always  tends  toward  the  conven- 
tional and  pedantic,  the  very  process  of 
learning  to  read  and  write  involving 
inevitably  the  acceptance  of  much 
that  is  traditional  or  accidental.  .  .  . 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  before  the  age  of  Elizabeth  no  one 
was  interested  in  English  as  a  language. 
The  vernacular  was  simply  a  means  of 
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communication,  not  an  artistic  instru- 
ment. With  the  great  Elizabethan  Age 
came  the  creation  of  a  literary  medium 
gradually  departing  from  everyday 
speech,  together  with  a  conscious  atti- 
tude toward  language  as  such.  The 
writers  of  that  age  show  no  trace  of 
dialect,  except  for  an  occasional  pro- 
vincialism such  as  Shakespeare's  War- 
wickshire *  blood-boltered,'  because  the 
printers  reduced  to  almost  modern 
uniformity  any  unusual  spellings  which 
might  have  revealed  the  writer's  own 
pronunciation. 

That  the  speech  of  men  of  rank 
showed  at  that  period  great  variation 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  Welsh  jargon  of 
that  fine  swashbuckler  Sir  Roger  Wil- 
liams, the  original  of  Shakespeare's 
Fluellen,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case, 
but  we  have  contemporary  evidence  for 
the  fact  that  the  brilliant  Raleigh  spoke 
broad  Devonshire  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  language  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins  differed  materially 
from  that  of  a  present-day  Brixham 
trawler.  With  the  next  century  begins 
some  sort  of  movement  toward  stand- 
ardized pronunciation,  a  movement 
reflected  in  the  works  of  the  profes- 
sional orthoepists,  of  whom  the  first  in 
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date  is  Gill  (1621)  and  the  last  is 
Smart  (1836),  the  most  instructive  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  the  speech 
of  our  great-grandfathers  being  Walker, 
whose  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (1791), 
long  a  standard  authority,  marks  ap- 
proximately the  date  at  which  educated 
speech  had  been  more  or  less  stand- 
ardized and  assimilated  to  the  literary 
language. 

Although  the  general  tendency  of 
these  theorists  is  in  the  direction  of  that 
'regular  and  solemn'  pronunciation 
which  Johnson  preferred  to  the  'cur- 
sory and  colloquial,'  we  are  often  sur- 
prised to  find  them  recommending 
what  are  now  considered  vulgarisms. 
Mrs.  Gamp  described  herself  as  a 
'  nuss '  —  a  pronunciation  prescribed 
by  an  orthoepist  of  1724.  Walker  gives 
'ojus'  or  *ojeus'  for  'odious,'  and 
observes  with  regard  to  'asparagus' 
that  '  "  sparrowgrass "  is  so  general, 
that  "asparagus  "  has  an  air  of  stiffness 
and  pedantry.' 

But  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  especially  since  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  Johnson's  dic- 
tum that  'the  most  elegant  speakers 
deviate  the  least  from  the  written  word ' 
has  almost  assumed  the  validity  of  a 
fulfilled  prophecy.  My  own  students 
usually  pronounce  the  t  in  'often,'  and 
insist  on  making  'forehead'  rime  with 
'hoar  head,'  although  I  periodically  re- 
mind them  that  'there  was  a  little 
girl,  who  had  a  little  curl  just  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead ;  and  when  she 
was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good,  but, 
when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid!' 

What  we  regard  as  vulgarisms  are 
usually  older  pronunciations  which 
have  been  gradually  expelled  by  the 
printed  word.  'Waps'  is  not  a  corrup- 
tion, but  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
Anglo-Saxon  'wseps,'  and  'ax,'  Anglo- 
Saxon  'acsian,'  was,  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  regular  literary  use:  *Axe, 
and  it  shal  be  geven  you'  (Tyndale, 


Matt.  vii.  7).  To  come  to  more  recent 
times,  Byron  rimes  'vase'  with  'face' 
and  'place.'  This  was  also  the  pro- 
nunciation of  my  own  father,  who  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1920,  and  it 
is  still  usual  in  the  United  States. 
Forty  years  ago  one  still  heard  oc- 
casionally 'vawse,'  which  Walker  de- 
scribes as  'too  refined  for  the  general 
ear.'  The  current  pronunciation  is  due 
to  so  many  people  having  'done' 
French  at  school;  but  to  be  logical  we 
should  also  speak  of  the  'bahze'  of  a 
triangle. 

For  *  cucumber '  Walker  gives  the  two 
pronunciations  'coocumber'  and  'cow- 
cumber.'  In  1836  Smart  tells  us  that 
'no  well-taught  person,  except  of  the 
old  school,  now  says  "  cowcumber. "  ' 
My  grandfather,  a  country  school- 
master born  in  1807,  was,  I  believe, 
well-taught,  but  he  certainly  belonged 
to  the  old  school  in  the  matter  of '  cow- 
cumbers,'  though  Mrs.  Gamp's  regular 
use  of  that  form  shows  that  Dickens 
regarded  it  as  old-fashioned  in  London 
by  1842. 

Just  as  the  sound  of  'vase'  has  been 
altered  in  recent  times,  so  the  older 
'idee,'  from  French  idee^  was  recon- 
structed by  those  who  had  'done' 
Latin  or  Greek.  Lydgate  rimed  'idee' 
with  'key'  long  before  we  have  any 
literary  record  of  'idea.'  The  vulgar 
'airy'  is  also  much  older  than  the 
restored  'area.'  I  can  remember  hear- 
ing old  men  talk  of  having  served  in 
'Indy'  or  'Chiny,'  and  we  still  use  the 
former  in  the  plural  when  we  speak  of 
the  'Indies.'  Lady  Wentworth  writes, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  her 
son.  Earl  Straff'ord,  ambassador  at 
Berlin:  'I  wish  that  you  may  be  in  as 
great  favor  with  this  Queen  of  Prushee 
as  you  was  with  the  last,'  and  promises 
that,  during  his  absence,  she  will  break 
none  of  his '  chyney.'  We  still  sing  songs 
of  'Araby,'  a  form  that  antedates 
'  Arabia '  by  four  centuries. 
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The  mention  of  Lady  Wentworth  — 
a  dear  old  soul,  by  the  way  —  brings 
me  to  my  thesis,  which  is  that  Mrs. 
Gamp,  who  must  have  learned  to  talk 
in  the  generation  which  preceded  the 
publication  of  Walker's  Dictionary, 
spoke  English  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  lady  of  quality  of  1700-50. 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  compare : 
*The  very  last  case  as  ever  I  acted  in; 
which  it  was  but  a  young  person' 
(Mrs.  Gamp):  *Mr.  Arundell  is  an 
extreem  kynde  husband,  as  ever  I  see* 
(Lady  Wentworth):  *A  back  gate; 
which  I  forget  the  street's  name  it  goes 
into'  (Lady  Wentworth). 

The  two  ladies  agree  in  pronouncing 
-ure  as  -er.  This  was  once  universal, 
and  we  still  have  *  fritter'  from  French 
friturey  *  tenter- (hooks) '  from  French 
tenture,  and  several  other  examples.  In 

*  figure'  we  have  restored  the  spelling 
but  kept  the  natural  sound,  though  it 
seems  to  be  a  literary  convention  for 
the  humorist  to  indicate  uneducated 
speech  by  the  orthography  *figger,' 
which  is  just  as  absurd  as  'sossidge,' 

*  wimmin,'  *  tuppence-hapenny,'  *  pleece- 
man,'  approximately  phonetic  forms 
which  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a 

*  simplified  speller.'  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  humorist  himself  habitu- 
ally pronounces  *  saw-sage,'  *  woe-men,' 

*  two-pence-half-penny  ? '  Even  so  acute 
an  observer  as  Dickens  makes  merry 
over  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gamp  pro- 
nounced *  police'  as  though  it  were  the 
name  of  a  fur  garment. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  -ure,  Mrs. 
Gamp  addresses  Mrs.  Prig  in  the  very 
terms  which  Lady  Wentworth  habitu- 
ally applies  to  her  son,  the  Earl,  namely, 
'dearest  creetur';  and  if  Mrs.  Gamp 
speaks  of  the  'torters  of  the  Imposi- 
tion,' Lady  Wentworth  writes  that 
her  dying  lapdog  *  never  offered  to  snap 
at  anybody  in  its  horrid  torter.'  The 
fact  is  that,  just  as  the  dress  fashions  of 
humbler  folk  once  followed,  at  a  con- 


siderable interval  of  time,  those  of  the 
wealthier  class,  so  their  speech  used  to 
reproduce  the  fashionable  pronuncia- 
tion of  preceding  generations.  Mrs. 
Gamp  talked  like  an  early  Georgian 
duchess,  and  Sam  Weller  like  a  town 

*  blood'  of  the  same  period. 

For  Mrs.  Gamp's  *  fiery  furnage'  and 

*  Jonadge's  belly '  I  am  unable  to  supply 
an  aristocratic  eighteenth-century  par- 
allel, but  the  nautical  'to  forge'  (ahead), 
for  earlier  'to  force,'  is  an  example  of  a 
pronunciation  which  may  have  been 
much  more  prevalent  than  one  would 
conclude  from  mere  spelling. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
will  be  clear  that  literary  records  are  a 
very  insufficient  guide  to  the  history  of 
English  pronunciation.  Fortunately  we 
have  other  sources,  the  most  valuable 
of  which  is  the  great  mass  of  private 
correspondence,  from  the  'Paston  Let- 
ters' (1422-1509)  onward,  preserved  in 
the  stately  homes  of  England,  and 
given  to  the  world  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Government  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts  or  by  private 
editors  and  antiquarian  societies. 

Of  course  we  should  like  earher  and 
humbler  records.  Merimee  says  some- 
where that  he  would  cheerfully  give  up 
Thucydides  for  the  authentic  memoirs 
of  Aspasia,  and  there  are  many  students 
of  EngHsh  who  would  barter  a  good  deal 
of  'literature'  for  the  authentic  love- 
letters  of  a  series  of  cookmaids  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Still,  the  noble  dames  and  damsels  are 
very  helpful.  Their  husbands,  whose 
spelling  was  'vitiated'  by  the  grammar 
school  and  the  university,  are  untrust- 
worthy witnesses;  but  the  ladies,  whose 
time  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  making  preserves  for  the 
household  and  flannel  petticoats  for 
the  poor,  and  whose  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion was  usually  of  the  slightest,  easily 
relapsed  into  a  phonetic  system  re- 
presenting the  pronunciation  which 
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they  shared  with  families  of  less  *edji- 
cation*  in  *Lunnon*  or  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  even  the  ladies  remem- 
bered too  much  of  what  they  had  been 
taught.  Thus  Lady  Wentworth,  who 
no  doubt  called  her  nephew  her  *  newy,' 
spells  it  regularly  *  nephew.*  She  also 
writes  *  value'  or  *valewe';  but  in  one 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  writing  as  she 
pronounced,  she  describes  a  *pretious 
jewell,  sartainly  (as  Solloman  ses)  hard 
to  be  found,  but  highly  to  be  vallyed 
when  found.' 

George  Eliot  tells  us  that  Nancy 
Lammeter,  who  was  a  squire's  daugh- 
ter, pronounced  *  horse'  as  *oss,'  unlike 
the  young  ladies  from  the  neighboring 
county  town,  *who  habitually  said 
"orse."  '  I  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement,  not  be- 
cause of  the  absent  hy  —  for  what  we 
know  of  the  history  of  that  sound  does 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  the 
fact  that,  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  nine  tenths  of  the 
population  bothered  very  little  about 
its  presence  or  absence,  —  but  because 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any 
difference  between  rustic  speech  and 
that  of  a  provincial  town  in  the  same 
region.  The  loss  of  r  before  s  was 
pretty  regular  in  colloquial  speech. 
The  butterman  now  says  'Dorset,'  but 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  Middlewick,  in 
Our  Boys,  observed,  with  an  appraising 
sniff,  *Dosset,  inferior  Dosset,'  while 
*mosser  for  *  morsel,'  still  heard  in 
dialect,  was  once  general,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  earliest  form  recorded  in  English 
(thirteenth  century).  We  still  allow,  in 
playful  speech,  *cussedness'  and  'bust,' 
and  a  similar  pronunciation  is  heard  in 
the  barrister's  'm'Lud'  and  the  police- 
man's 'y'r  Wushup.' 

In  no  region  of  sound  has  the  printed 
word  so  exercised  its  influence  as  in 
obliterating  the  old  Cockney  confusion 
between  w  and  for  which  our  great 
authorities  are  Messrs.  Weller,  pere  et 


Jilsy  or,  as  they  preferred  to  call  them- 
selves, 'Veller.'  Opinions  are  divided 
as  to  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  this 
peculiarity,  of  which  the  only  survival 
is  the  nautical  to  'wear  {i.e.  veer)  ship.' 
My  own  evidence  is  that  I  was  born  in 
London  in  1865,  and  that,  though  I 
never  heard  v  for  the  opposite 
change,  as  in  'werry,'  'weal-pie,'  and  so 
forth,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  in 
the  mouths  of  venerable  Cockneys  of 
the  humblest  class,  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. 

Though  usually  called  'Cockney,' 
this  phenomenon  really  belonged  to  a 
considerable  region  of  the  Southeast  of 
England.  There  are  traces  of  it  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  occurs  sporadi- 
cally over  a  much  wider  area  than  the 
Southeast;  for  instance,  I  have  found 
'wellant'  for  'villain'  in  the  Notting- 
ham Borough  Records  for  1573.  The 
earliest  Oxford  Dictionary  records  are: 
'Villiam,  I  vants  my  vig.  .  .  .  Vitch 
vig,  Sir?  Vy,  the  vite  vig  in  the  vooden 
vig-box,  vitch  I  vore  last  Vensday  at 
the  westry '  —  a  rigmarole  put  together 
in  1803  by  Pegge  the  antiquary;  and 
'Werry  like  Wenus'  —  from  Foote's 
Mayor  of  Garratt  (1763).  Much  ear- 
lier and  more  genuine  examples  oc- 
cur in  the  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn 
(1550-63),  printed  by  the  Camden  So- 
ciety. Machyn  was  a  Cockney  trades- 
man, unspoiled  by  education,  who 
spelled  his  words  as  he  pronounced 
them.  Accordingly,  in  his  invaluable 
Diary,  we  find  'volsake,'  'voman,'  and 
'welvet,'  'wacabond';  after  which  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Machyn  had  a  friend  called  'Ham- 
brose,'  and  that  he  occasionally  jour- 
neyed as  far  as  '  Amton  Court.' 

Now  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Machyn's  spelling  is  a  true  indication 
of  his  pronunciation,  or  that  his  pro- 
nunciation conformed  with  that  in 
general  use  in  the  same  region  and 
period.    As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
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century  we  find  *  vessel' spelled  *  wessel.' 
A  sixteenth-century  divine  would  nat- 
urally write  'vessel,'  but  it  is  even  bet- 
ting that  in  speech  he  would  apostro- 
phize the  ungodly  in  the  very  terms 
which  aroused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Weller, 
senior,  *  He  called  me  a  wessel,  Sammy, 
a  wesselof  wrath,'  or,  like  Mrs.  Gamp, 
describe  this  world  as  the  *walley  of 
the  shadder.'  The  last  word  reminds  us 
that  even  Pope  rimes  *  fellow'  with 
*  prunella,'  and  that  Sam  Weller 's  pro- 
nunciation — '  A  indiwidual  in  company 
has  called  me  a  feller '  —  has  come  into 
use  again  in  recent  years. 

It  is  the  custom  of  most,  unfortu- 
nately not  of  all,  antiquarian  societies 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  original  spell- 
ing of  the  documents  they  publish.  In 
the  seventeenth-century  autobiography 
of  one  Raymond  (Camden  Society)  we 
read  that  *  there  was  boyling  on  the 
fyer  a  pipkin  of  pease  pottage.  ...  It 
was  throwne  downe,  broke,  and  all  the 
porridge  about  the  chamber.'  If  this 
had  been  printed  in  Raymond's  own 
day,  the  compositor  would  have  stuck 
to  either  'pottage'  or  'porridge,'  and 
we  should  have  lost  an  absolute  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that '  porridge '  is  a 
corruption  of  'pottage,'  or  rather  of  its 
colloquial  form  'poddidge,'  the  sounds 
of  d  and  r  being  almost  indistinguish- 
able in  some  dialects  of  the  south. 

Mrs.  Gamp  uses  'imperent'  for  'im- 
pudent,' and  rustics  still  say  'the  very 
moral  of  for  'model';  while  such  an 
acute  observer  as  Mr.  Wells  repre- 
sents by  'blurry'  the  proletarian  pro- 
nunciation of  that  national  intensive 
which  is  banned  among  the  more 
ansemic  classes.  The  opposite  change  is 
seen  in  'paddock,'  for  the  obsolete 
'parrock,'  i.e.  'park,'  and  in  the  archi- 
tectural 'pediment,'  for  'periment,'  a 
workman's  corruption  of  'pyramid.' 
To  a  similar  confusion  between  I  and  n 
we  owe  'banister,'  described  by  Walker 
as  a  corruption  of  'baluster,'  and  Mrs. 


Gamp's  'chimley,'  which  has  the 
authority  of  John  Knox.  .  .  . 

Who  wrote  the  following?  'As  lovly 
a  boy  as  ever  was  seen,  and  of  an  un- 
danted  sperritt.  He  is  the  very  pictur 
of  your  poor  brother  Will,  he  has  such 
a  wheedling  ingagin  way  with  him.' 
Well,  it  might  have  been  Mrs.  Gamp, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Lady 
Went  worth.  She  also  uses  the  correct 
'spet,'  Anglo-Saxon  'spsetan,'  instead 
of  the  dialect  form  'spit,'  as  did  also 
my  friend  the  bus-man,  who  once,  for  a 
bet  of  a  '  biled  leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mins,'  smoked  twelve  pipes  in  succes- 
sion 'without  drinkin  or  spettin.'  Like 
Mrs.  Gamp  she  speaks  of  her  'lodgins,' 
while  her  daughter-in-law.  Countess 
Strafford,  notes  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  is  miserly  in  the  matter  of  his 
'kitching'  fire. 

The  attachable,  or  detachable,  char- 
acter of  certain  final  sounds  has  for 
result  that  'correct  English'  now  in- 
cludes a  very  accidental  job-lot  of 
accepted  forms.  It  is  pure  chance  that 
'drownd'  and  'gownd,'  once  in  use  in 
the  best  circles,  have  not  survived  by 
the  side  of  'bound,'  as  in  'bound  to  go,' 
for  Chaucerian  'boun  (i.e.  equipped)  to 
go,'  and  'sound,'  for  'soun':  'A  bagge- 
pipe  wel  koude  he  blowe  and  sowne. 
And  therewithal  he  brogt  us  out  of 
towne.'  The  colloquial  'five-pun  note' 
shows  the  opposite  process.  Lady 
Wentworth  writes  a '  hundred  thousand 
poun,'  and  in  the  old  rime  of  Sally 
Water  the  rimes  depend  upon  the  taste 
and  fancy  of  the  speller:  'Down  came 
the  mother  in  her  velvet  gown(d): 
"You  shan't  have  my  daughter  for 
five  thousand  poun(d)."  ' 

No  'scholar'  would  now  describe 
himself  as  a  'scholard,'  though  he  calls 
by  the  name  'pilchard'  a  fish  which 
was  formerly  known  as  a  'pilcher.' 
A  spot  on  linen  now  called  'iron- 
mould  '  was  earlier,  and  correctly,  *  iron- 
mole,'  from  the  word  now  used  only  of 
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a  natural  mark  on  the  skin;  while  the 
animal  called  a  '  mole '  should  be  called 
a  *  mould,'  short  for  the  older  *  mould- 
warp,'  i.e.  mould-thrower.  The  *hold' 
of  a  ship  is  for  earlier  *hole,'  while  the 
meaningless  verb  to  'buttonhole'  is  a 
corruption  of  the  original,  and  much 
more  expressive,  *buttonhold.'  With 
'Ole  Bill,'  immortalized  by  Mr.  Bairns- 
father,  we  may  compare  *011  Jewry' 
in  Machyn's  Diary. 

We  have  quite  a  group  of  words  in 
which  an  incorrect  t  has  become  legal- 
ized: 'peasant,'  'tyrant,'  'pheasant,' 
'graft,'  'tuft,'  the  older  form  of  the 
last  word  surviving  in  the  vulgar  'toff.' 
'Varment,'  for  'vermin,'  is  not  now 
heard  in  the  best  circles,  though  eight- 
eenth-century versifiers  rimed  it  with 
'garment';  nor,  conversely,  is  'objeck' 
permissible  for  'object,'  or  'nex  door' 
for  'next  door.'  But  Lady  Wentworth 
describes  her  new  house  as  having  'a 
fyne  prospeck  in  the  parke,'  and  reports 
a  polite  conversation  in  the  following 
terms:  'The  Dr.  said  he  designed  to 
have  a  sarment  preeched.  My  lord 
asked  what  the  tex  should  be.' 

I  recently  caught  in  the  street  a  scrap 
of  dialogue  in  which  one  speaker  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  'putting  it 
acrost'  the  other.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  elderly  and  un- 
standardized  —  the  sort  of  man,  in 
fact,  who  says  'onct'  for  'once.'  This 
is,  of  course,  very  wrong,  but  not  quite 
so  bad  as  our  'against,'  'amidst,' 
'amongst,'  in  which  we  have  tacked  -st 
to  the  original.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  right  and  wrong  in  language,  the 
man  who  is  'again'  the  Government  is 
entitled  to  regard  as  a  linguistic  vul- 
garian the  man  who  is  'against'  it,  for 
he  has  on  his  side  the  combined  author- 
ity of  the  philologist  and  Mrs.  Gamp. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable 
no  consonant  is  so  elusive  as  w.  The 
rustic  'ooman'  occurs  in  the  'Paston 
Letters,'  and  was  used  as  late  as  the 


nineteenth  century  by  Lady  Lucy 
Pusey,  mother  of  the  great  Churchman, 
whom  she  habitually  addressed  as 
'Edard,'  and  who  was  probably  some 
years  the  junior  of  'Edard  Cuttle, 
mariner.'  There  is  a  legend  of  a  British 
toiler  whose  objection  to  German  beer 
was  that  'you  don't  get  no  forrarder 
with  it.'  Most  people  now  sound  the  w 
in  'toward,'  which,  according  to  Walker 
should  rime  with  'hoard,'  but  we  have 
not  yet  become  '  correct '  enough  to  re- 
introduce the  w  sound  into  'Harwich,' 
'Berwick,'  'Greenwich,'  'Swanage' 
(once  'Swanwich'),  and  so  forth. 

Early  orthoepists  give  quite  a  list  of 
words  in  which  initial  w  is  silent,  includ- 
ing 'word'  itself,  Shakespeare's  'prave 
ords,'  attributed  to  Fluellen,  suggesting 
that  this  may  have  been  especially  a 
Welsh  peculiarity.  The  loss  or  addition 
of  this  sound  shows  the  same  apparent 
cussedness  as  the  treatment  of  the  h  in 
uneducated  speech  or  the  v  and  w  sys- 
tem of  Mr.  Weller;  for  example,  in 
Essex  'I  ont'  is  common  for  'I  won't,' 
but  'oats'  are  called  'wuts.'  The  addi- 
tion of  w  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
originally  a  Western  feature.  Tyndale, 
a  Gloucestershire  man,  usually  has 
'won'  for  'one'  in  his  Bible  translation, 
and  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  writes 
'woak'  for  'oak.'  The  older,  and 
'correct,'  pronunciation  of  'one'  still 
survives  in  the  colloquial  'good  un,' 
'young  un,'  and  so  forth. 

We  do  not  now  speak  of  a  '  biled '  leg 
of  mutton,  though  Pope  rimes  'join' 
with  'line,'  but  we  speak  of  a  'boil'  on 
the  neck,  where  the  rustic  uses  the  un- 
corrupted  '  bile.'  Also  we  talk  of  getting 
'riled,'  for  earlier  'roiled,'  and  pro- 
nounce as  'joist'  the  word  which  the 
Billickin,  showing  her  lodgings  to  Mr. 
Grewgious  and  his  ward,  called  by  the 
older  name  of  'jiste,'  from  Old  French 
giste.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
hearing  that  famous  evangelist,  the  late 
Mr.  Moody,  asking  for  the  windows  to 
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be  opened  before  his  congregation  was 
*pisoned.'  *  Turquoise,'  which  Walker 
pronounced    *turkeeze*   and  Milton 

*  turkess '  (qf.  *  bourgeois '  and  *  burgess ') , 
has  definitely  succumbed  to  it?  artificial 
spelling,  and  will,  I  suppose,  eventually 
be  furnished  with  convenient  rimes  in 

*  porpoise'  and  'tortoise.'  The  London 
flower-girl  who  offers  'vi'lets'  preserves 
Dryden's  pronunciation  of  that  word. 
The  'Corinth  raisin'  is  now  a  'currant,' 
but  a  conventional  spelling  has  grad- 
ually led  to  the  disuse  of  'furriner.' 
Similarly  we  all  now  pronounce  *  oblige,' 
while,  within  living  memory,  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school  still  said  'obleege' 
(French  ohliger). 

In  1606,  Sylvester,  in  his  once  famous 
translation  of  Du  Bartas,  wrote:  'The 
world  was  like  a  large  and  sumptuous 
shop.  Where  God  his  goodly  treasures 
did  unwrap';  that  is,  he  either  pro- 
nounced *wrop,'  like  Mr.  Yellowplush, 
or  'shap,'  like  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
latter  is  more  likely,  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion represented  by  'Gad,'  'drat'  (for 

*  God  rot ')  and  Lord  Foppington's '  Stap 
my  vitals!'  was  prevalent  in  Tudor 
times,  and  indeed  much  earlier.  A 
curious  survival  of  it  is  'strap,'  of 
which  the  old  form  'strop'  is  now  pre- 
served only  by  the  barber.  This  fash- 
ionable change  of  vowel  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Devon  men  of  Elizabeth's 
time.  It  was  perhaps  also  partly  due  to 
the  Scots  who  came  south  with  James 
I.  The  parallel  of  the  'wee  drap' 
naturally  occurs  to  one. 

Now  that  the  whole  population  is 
brought  up  on  the  printed  letter,  there 
is  much  more  resistance  to  vowel  change, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  to  *  tike  the 
kike '  will  ever  gain  general  acceptance. 
Lady  Wentworth  always  writes  *  sarvis,' 
'sartenly,'  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  'sarment,'  and  my  private  con- 
viction is  that  she  also  said  'warmint.' 
That  this  pronunciation  of  er  was  once 
general  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  'clerk ' 


'sergeant,'  'Berkeley,'  and  so  forth 
usually  appear  in  the  surname  Hst  as 
'Clark,'  'Sargent,'  'Barclay,'  and  so 
forth.  Sylvester  describes  the  Almighty 
as  'A  plenteous  victualler  whose  pro- 
visions serve  Millions  of  cities  that  else 
needs  must  starve';  and  'Sarve  you 
right'  is  still  a  formula  of  consolation 
in  some  circles.  But  the  influence  of 
spelling  has,  in  many  words,  brought 
about  reversion  to  er,  and  in  the  United 
States  'clerk'  is  pronounced  to  rime 
with  'shirk.'  In  fact,  so  strong  is  the 
American  antipathy  to  the  ar  sound 
that  'darned  impudence'  often  becomes 
'durned  impudence.' 

The  place  of  the  accent  is  an  impor- 
tant criterion  of  educated  speech.  The 
tendency  of  English  is  to  shift  it  gradu- 
ally to  the  first  syllable.  'Decadent,' 
admitted  as  late  as  1897  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  is  now  definitely  replaced 
by  'decadent.'  The  older  accentuation 
of  '  contrary '  survives  in  *  Mary,  Mary, 
quite  contrary.'  My  friend  the  bus-man 
once  informed  me  that  'these  'ere  bicy- 
cles and  tricycles  are  a  reglar  noosance 
to  proper  vehicles.'  Sylvester  rimes 
'theatre'  with  'creator,'  and,  though 
the  modern  pronunciation  is  as  old  as 
Shakespeare,  'theater'  has  always  per- 
sisted by  the  side  of  it,  even  up  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  educated.  'Balcony'  was  once 
regular:  'At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  spied  Her  tender 
husband,  wond  'ring  much  To  see  how 
he  did  ride. '  Swift  once  used  '  balcony ' 
in  verse,  but  this  pronunciation  made 
Samuel  Rogers  'sick';  and  Byron  still 
rimes  '  balcony '  with  '  Giorgione.'  *  An- 
tipodes '  once  rimed  with '  codes.'  Those 
who  would  be  horrified  at  the  singular 
'antipode'  are  guilty  of  its  twin  when 
they  speak  of  a  'satelhte,'  formed  in 
the  same  way  from  the  plural  'satel- 
Htes':  'Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields 
above  Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less 
than  Jove '  (Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  42). 
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BY  FEODOR  DOSTOEVSKII 


From  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  April  23,  24,  26 
(Radical-Liberal  Pro-Rathenau  Daily) 


In  truth  it  was  foreign  print  —  three 
sheets  of  ordinary  note-paper  fastened 
together.  Apparently  they  came  from 
a  Russian  printing-office  abroad,  and 
they  looked  like  a  proclamation.  The 
title  read,  *By  Stavrogin.' 

I  shall  give  this  document  verbatim, 
correcting  only  the  numerous  errors  in 
orthography.  These  errors  surprised 
me  greatly,  for  he  who  wrote  them  was 
an  educated  and  well-read  man.  I  have 
not  ventured  to  change  the  style,  which 
shows  clearly  that  the  author  was  not  a 
polished  writer. 

By  Stavrogin 

I,  Nikolai  Stavrogin,  a  former  army- 
officer,  resided  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  year  186-.  I  led  a  dissipated  life 
that  gave  me  no  pleasure. 

For  some  time  I  kept  three  resi- 
dences. In  one  I  myself  lived  with 
Marie  Lyebyadkin,  my  lawful  wife.  I 
owned  the  furniture  and  ran  it  as  a  reg- 
ular establishment  with  a  full  corps  of 
servants.  The  other  places  were  fur- 
nished lodgings  that  I  rented  for  my  ad- 
ventures. At  one  of  them  I  was  wont  to 
meet  a  lady  who  was  infatuated  with 
me;  at  another,  this  lady's  maid.  For  a 
long  time  my  mind  dwelt  on  a  plan  of 
managing  things  so  that  the  mistress 
and  the  servant  might  meet  in  my  pres- 
ence. I  knew  the  lively  temper  of  both 
so  well  that  I  promised  myself  vast 
amusement  from  this  trick. 

While  I  was  planning  this  little 
drama  I  had  to  visit  one  of  my  lodgings 
more  frequently  than  usual.  It  was  in  a 
large  building  in  Gorochovaya  Street, 


where  I  rented  a  single  room,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  from  a  Russian  family  of 
the  lower  middle-class.  The  members 
of  the  family  lived  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  constantly  open,  a  fact  which  was 
quite  agreeable  to  me.  The  husband 
was  employed  in  some  office  and  was 
absent  from  morning  till  night.  His 
wife,  a  woman  about  forty  years  old, 
made  over  old  clothing,  and  was  away 
from  the  house  a  good  deal  delivering 
her  work.  I  remained  alone  with  the 
daughter,  who  was  quite  a  young  girl. 
They  called  her  Matryoscha.  The 
mother  loved  her,  but  would  often 
beat  her  and  scold  her  fearfully  in  her 
woman's  way.  This  little  maid  looked 
after  my  room. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  forgotten 
the  house  number.  I  know  from  in- 
quiry that  the  building  has  now  been 
torn  down,  and  that  a  large  new  build- 
ing occupies  the  place  where  it  and  two 
or  three  other  old  houses  formerly 
stood.  I  have  forgotten  likewise  the 
name  of  the  people  from  whom  I 
rented;  possibly  I  never  knew.  I  know 
that  the  woman  was  called  Stepanida, 
and,  I  think,  Michailovna.  But  my 
memory  is  not  sure.  I  fancy  that  I 
could  get  trace  of  the  family  by  inquir- 
ing and  securing  the  assistance  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Police  Department. 
My  room  was  on  the  courtyard  side. 
The  house  stood  on  a  corner  and  was 
painted  bright  blue. 

One  day  my  little  penknife  disap- 
peared from  my  table.  I  never  used  it, 
but  only  kept  it  around.  I  mentioned  it 
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to  my  landlady,  never  dreaming  that 
she  would  beat  her  daughter.  But  she 
had  just  scolded  the  child  because  she 
missed  a  piece  of  cloth  and  imagined 
Matryoscha  had  destroyed  it.  She 
jerked  her  by  her  hair.  When  she  found 
the  piece  of  cloth  under  the  table  cover, 
her  daughter  never  said  a  word,  but 
merely  looked  at  her  in  silence.  I 
observed  this,  and  for  the  first  time 
noticed  the  girl's  face  carefully.  Hither- 
to I  had  never  more  than  glanced  at  her. 
She  was  a  tow-headed,  freckled-faced 
girl,  with  a  commonplace  countenance, 
very  immature  and  retiring  for  her  age 
—  unusually  retiring.  The  mother  was 
irritated  because  she  had  not  resented 
her  unfair  whipping,  and  shook  her  fist 
at  her,  but  did  not  strike  her. 

Then  the  penknife  incident  occurred. 
We  three  were  alone  in  the  apartment. 
Matryoscha  was  the  only  member  of 
the  family  who  looked  after  my  room. 
The  mother  was  furious  because  she 
had  beaten  the  child  unjustly  before, 
and  when  I  mentioned  the  loss  of  the 
penknife,  she  ran  for  her  broom  and 
struck  the  little  girl  in  my  presence 
until  she  bled.  Matryoscha  did  not  cry 
out,  probably  because  I  was  present; 
but  she  sobbed  bitterly  to  herself  at 
every  blow,  and  later  she  wept  silently 
for  a  whole  hour. 

But  meanwhile,  this  is  what  had 
happened.  The  very  moment  when  my 
landlady  ran  for  her  broom  in  order  to 
beat  the  girl,  I  noticed  my  penknife  ly- 
ing on  the  bed.  It  had  fallen  there  off 
the  table.  Immediately  I  had  an  im- 
pulse not  to  say  anything,  so  that 
Matryoscha  might  get  a  beating.  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once.  At  such 
moments  I  can  say  nothing.  But  I  pro- 
pose to  explain  this  more  fully,  and  not 
to  leave  a  single  thing  unrevealed. 

Every  unusually  base,  humiliating, 
evil,  and  ridiculous  situation  into  which 
I  have  fallen  during  my  Hfe  has  put  me 
in  a  furious  rage,  but  at  the  same  time 


has  given  me  an  incredible  sensation  of 
pleasure.  I  have  the  identical  feeUng 
when  I  commit  an  exceedingly  evil  deed 
and  when  I  am  in  mortal  danger. 

If  I  stole  something,  I  would  be  in- 
toxicated by  the  consciousness  of  my 
baseness  at  the  very  moment  I  com- 
mitted the  crime.  This  would  not  be 
because  I  love  evil;  on  this  point  my 
judgment  is  perfectly  sound.  But  this 
exhilarating  intoxication,  begotten  by  a 
torturing  consciousness  of  my  baseness, 
delights  me  —  produces  a  sort  of 
ecstasy.  Every  time  I  have  fought  a 
duel,  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  op- 
ponent to  fire  I  have  been  completely 
possessed  by  this  raging,  bestial  feeling. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  remarkably 
strong.  I  confess  that  I  have  often 
created  situations  that  would  produce 
this  sensation.  When  I  have  had  my 
ears  boxed,  which  has  happened  twice 
in  my  life,  this  ecstasy  has  taken  full 
possession  of  me  in  spite  of  my  furious 
anger.  If  I  can  control  my  anger,  the 
sensation  of  joy  becomes  inexpressible. 

I  have  never  spoken  a  word  about 
this,  or  even  hinted  of  it,  to  any  per- 
son; but  have  kept  it  sedulously  secret, 
as  something  base  and  disgraceful. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  was  badly 
beaten  up  in  a  barroom  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  dragged  around  by  the  hair, 
I  did  not  experience  that  joyous  deh- 
rium,  but  only  furious  anger.  I  was  not 
intoxicated  at  the  time,  but  was  merely 
having  an  ordinary  fight  with  some  oth- 
er men.  But  one  time  abroad,  when  the 
French  count  who  boxed  my  ears,  and 
whom  I  shot  in  the  side  of  the  jaw  for  it, 
threw  me  down  and  dragged  me  about 
by  the  hair,  I  experienced  this  delirious 
ecstasy  and  was  hardly  conscious  of 
anger;  at  least  that  was  the  way  I  felt 
at  the  moment. 

I  relate  these  details  so  that  every- 
one may  know  that  this  sensation  never 
mastered  me;  that  I  have  always  re- 
tained complete  consciousness  —  yes, 
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and  that  consciousness  was  the  cause 
of  it  all.  If  this  joyous  delirium  made 
me  reckless,  and  in  fact  mad,  it  was 
never  to  the  extent  of  forgetting  myself. 
It  blazed  up  in  me,  but  I  had  such  per- 
fect control  of  it  that  I  could  even  keep 
it  at  maximum  temperature,  so  to 
speak.  I  am  convinced  that  I  might 
have  been  a  very  good  monk  my  whole 
life,  although  there  was  born  in  me  a 
bestial  instinct  which  I  have  constantly 
encouraged.  When  I  will  to  be  so,  I  am 
master  of  myself.  Therefore  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
extenuate  my  deeds  and  character  by 
appealing  to  my  environment  or  to  ill- 
ness. I  assume  absolute  responsibility 
for  my  crimes. 

When  the  beating  was  over,  I  thrust 
the  penknife  into  my  vest  pocket  and 
left  without  saying  a  word .  I  threw  away 
the  knife  on  the  street,  so  no  one  would 
ever  suspect  the  truth.  Then  I  waited 
two  days.  The  girl  had  wept  at  first, 
and  later  became  silent.  I  am  convinced 
that  she  cherished  no  anger  toward  me. 
Still  she  was  certainly  ashamed  to  have 
been  beaten  in  that  way  in  my  presence. 
Her  shame  made  her,  in  her  childish 
way,  fancy  that  she  alone  was  to  blame. 

During  the  next  two  days  I  pondered 
in  my  mind  whether  I  was  capable  of 
refraining  from  what  I  designed  and 
not  carrying  out  my  plan;  and  when- 
ever I  thought  of  it,  I  felt  immediately 
that  I  could  do  so  at  any  moment. 
About  the  same  time  the  thought  of 
killing  myself,  inspired  by  a  morbid 
notion  that  I  was  incapable  of  feeling 
sympathy,  overmastered  me.  I  cannot 
explain  that.  During  the  same  interval, 
for  I  did  not  wish  to  go  back  until  the 
girl  had  forgotten  what  had  happened, 
I  committed  a  theft  at  a  boarding- 
house  where  I  stayed,  either  to  amuse 
myself  or  to  free  myself  from  a  constant 
evil  obsession.  This  was  the  only  theft 
I  ever  committed. 

Several  families  lived  there.  Among 


others  there  was  a  government  official 
and  his  family,  who  had  two  little 
furnished  rooms.  He  was  forty,  not 
unintelligent,  and  always  looked  re- 
spectable; but  he  was  poor.  I  did  not 
associate  with  him,  and  he  avoided  my 
circle  of  companions.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived his  salary  of  thirty-five  rubles. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  because  I  real- 
ly needed  money,  even  though  I  re- 
ceived some  four  days  later  through 
the  post  office.  So  I  might  say  that  I 
stole  because  I  was  short  of  funds,  and 
not  for  amusement.  I  did  it  boldly  and 
recklessly.  I  simply  looked  into  his 
room  when  he  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  eating  luncheon  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Close  to  the  door  his 
second  uniform  lay  on  a  chair.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me  suddenly  as  I  was  walk- 
ing past.  I  stuck  my  hand  into  the 
pocket  and  pulled  out  his  purse.  The 
official  heard  a  noise  and  looked  out  of 
the  room  where  he  was  eating.  He 
fancied  that  something  had  happened; 
but  since  he  did  not  see  the  whole  thing, 
he  thought  that  he  must  be  mistaken. 
I  said  I  had  stepped  in  when  passing 
to  see  the  time  by  his  clock.  '  There  it 
is,'  he  replied,  and  I  left. 

At  that  time  I  was  drinking  heavily, 
and  a  regular  party  used  to  gather  in 
my  room.  I  threw  away  the  purse  with 
the  small  change,  and  kept  the  bills. 
There  were  thirty-two  rubles,  three  red 
bills  and  two  yellow  ones.  I  changed 
one  of  the  red  bills  immediately  and 
sent  for  wine.  Then  I  sent  out  another 
red  bill,  and  finally  the  third.  Four 
hours  later,  when  it  was  already  dark, 
the  official  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
passageway. 

*You,  Nikolai  Vsevolodovich,  when 
you  spoke  to  me  a  while  ago,  did  n't  you 
accidentally  brush  my  uniform  off"  the 
chair?  Was  it  lying  by  the  door?' 

*No,  I  don't  remember  it;  was  there  a 
uniform  lying  there?' 

*Yes,  it  was  there/ 
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*0n  the  floor?' 

*  First  on  the  chair,  then  on  the  floor.' 
*Have  you  picked  it  up?' 

*Yes.' 

*Well,  then,  what  's  the  purpose  of 
your  question?' 

*  Well,  that 's  all  —  there 's  nothing 
special.' 

He  did  not  venture  to  speak  out  his 
suspicion,  or  even  to  mention  it  to  any- 
one in  the  house;  people  of  his  class  are 
just  that  cowardly.  More  than  that,  I 
was  much  feared  and  looked-up-to  in 
that  place.  It  delighted  me  to  exchange 
glances  with  him  a  couple  of  times  in 
the  passageway.  Then  I  tired  of  the 
thing. 

Three  days  later  I  went  back  to  the 
Gorochovaya  Street  place.  The  mother 
was  just  leaving  with  a  bundle  under 
her  arm;  the  father  was  naturally 
away.  So  I  remained  alone  with  Matry- 
oscha.  The  window  was  open.  The 
only  tenants  around  were  mechanics, 
and  there  was  singing  and  hammering 
on  every  floor.  We  had  been  there  an 
hour.  Matryoscha  sat  on  a  little  bench 
in  the  corner,  with  her  back  toward  me, 
plying  a  needle.  All  at  once  she  began 
to  sing  to  herself  in  a  low  voice,  as  she 
did  at  times. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  two 
o'clock.  My  heart  beat  furiously.  I  rose 
and  went  over  to  her.  A  line  of  gera- 
niums was  in  the  window,  and  the  sun 
shone  through  brightly.  I  sat  down  by 
her  on  the  floor.  At  first  she  was 
frightened,  and  stood  up.  I  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it,  and  gazed  at  her  for 
a  moment,  persuading  her  to  sit  down 
again.  She  was  amused,  in  her  childish 
way,  because  I  kissed  her  hand.  But 
that  lasted  only  a  minute.  Then  she 
sprang  up  in  fright,  and  her  face 
flushed.  She  stared  at  me  fixedly  in 
terror.  Her  mouth  puckered  up  as  if 
she  were  about  to  cry,  but  she  was 
bravely  silent.  I  kissed  her  hand  again. 
She  smiled  shamefacedly,  but  it  was 


artificial.  She  blushed  intensely.  I 
kept  whispering  to  her.  Then  some- 
thing remarkable  happened  that  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  astounded  me.  She 
suddenly  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  kissed  me  passionately.  Her 
face  was  distorted.  .  .  . 

That  night  I  had  the  fight  in  the  bar- 
room that  I  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  morning  when  I  awoke  I  found 
myself  at  home.  Lyebyadkin  had 
brought  me  back.  My  first  thought 
upon  awaking  was :  Has  she  said  any- 
thing? For  a  moment  I  had  a  real, 
though  not  very  intense,  feeling  of  fear. 
All  that  morning  I  was  very  contented 
with  myself,  and  unusually  kind  to 
everybody.  The  crowd  was  highly 
satisfied  with  me.  But  I  tore  myself 
away  and  went  back  to  the  Gorocho- 
vaya Street  place.  At  the  entrance  I 
met  Matryoscha.  She  had  just  come 
out  of  a  little  shop,  where  her  mother 
had  sent  her  for  chicory.  When  she 
saw  me  she  ran  up  the  stairs  with  a 
terrified  look.  Her  mother  was  whip- 
ping her  when  I  reached  my  room,  be- 
cause she  had  stormed  into  the  room 
*  making  faces.'  So  I  knew  the  real 
reason  for  her  terror  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. She  disappeared  somewhere, 
and  I  did  not  see  her  again  during  this 
visit.  I  stayed  an  hour  and  then  left. 

Toward  evening  I  was  again  seized 
with  fear,  but  incomparably  more 
intense  than  in  the  morning.  Naturally 
I  could  deny  everything;  but  the  evi- 
dence would  be  against  me  and  I  was  in 
danger  of  imprisonment.  I  had  never 
experienced  fear  and  it  was  an  entirely 
new  experience.  I  was  not  even  afraid 
of  Siberia,  although  I  had  reason  to  be 
on  one  occasion.  But  this  time  I  was 
frightened.  I  do  not  know  why,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  in 
mortal  terror.  In  addition,  I  felt  an 
intense  hatred  for  Matryoscha,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  kill  her.  This 
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hatred  came  back  whenever  I  recalled 
her  smile.  I  cherished  a  feeling  of  un- 
fathomable repugnance,  and  was  furi- 
ous with  her  for  a  short  time.  Then  a 
sort  of  chill  came  over  me.  Toward 
morning  I  was  feverish  and  so  terrified 
that  I  cannot  conceive  more  intense 
mental  torture.  I  did  not  hate  the  girl 
any  more  —  at  least  not  as  madly  as  I 
did  the  night  before.  I  learned  at  this 
time  that  intense  terror  stifles  every 
sentiment  of  hatred  and  vengeance. 

I  woke  up,  about  noon,  feeling  quite 
well,  and  marveled  over  my  state  of 
mind  the  previous  day.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  irritable  and  felt  impelled, 
despite  my  horror  of  the  place,  to  return 
to  Gorochovaya  Street.  I  remember 
that  I  wanted  intensely  to  get  into  a 
furious  quarrel  with  somebody.  When 
I  arrived  at  Gorochovaya  Street,  how- 
ever, I  found  Nina  Savelyevna,  the 
lady's  maid,  awaiting  me.  I  was  not 
fond  of  her,  and  she  was  rather  fright- 
ened at  having  come  uninvited.  But 
this  time  I  felt  a  sudden  delight  at  see- 
ing her.  She  sat  there  chatting  with  my 
landlady  and  drinking  coffee;  and  both 
were  evidently  pleased  at  the  pleas- 
ant reception  I  gave  them.  I  noticed 
Matryoscha  in  a  corner.  She  stood 
motionless,  looking  at  her  mother  and 
the  visitor.  When  I  came  in  she  did  not 
go  and  hide,  but  remained.  She  seemed 
to  me  to  be  haggard  and  feverish.  After 
greeting  Nina  most  affectionately,  I 
went  away  with  her,  and  for  two  days 
did  not  return  to  Gorochovaya  Street. 
I  was  tired  of  the  place,  and  decided  to 
give  up  my  lodgings  there  and  leave  the 
city. 

When  I  went  to  announce  this  fact,  I 
found  my  landlady  worried  and  excited. 
Matryoscha  had  been  ill  for  two  days. 
She  was  feverish  every  night  and  talked 
strangely  in  her  sleep.  Naturally  I 
asked  what  she  said.  Her  mother  and  I 
conversed  in  my  room  in  whispers. 
She  whispered  back:  *She  keeps  saying. 


Horrible!"  and  that  she  has  killed 
God."'  I  told  the  woman  to  get  a 
doctor  and  charge  it  to  me,  but  she 
would  not.  *With  God's  help  it  will 
pass.  She  does  n't  have  the  attack  right 
along;  just  now  she  has  gone  out  to  the 
store.' 

I  wanted  to  see  Matryoscha  alone; 
and  as  my  landlady  said  she  was  going 
out  about  five  o'clock,  I  decided  to  re- 
turn at  that  time. 

That  noon  I  ate  luncheon  in  a  restau- 
rant and  did  not  call  at  my  room  again 
until  after  five  o'clock.  I  opened  the 
door  as  usual  with  my  own  key  and 
went  in.  Matryoscha  was  the  only  per- 
son at  home.  She  lay  in  the  other  room 
on  her  mother's  bed,  behind  a  screen. 
I  could  see  that  she  looked  over  to- 
ward me,  but  I  acted  as  if  I  did  not  see 
her.  All  the  windows  were  wide  open. 
The  air  was  warm  —  hot,  in  fact.  I 
busied  myself  about  my  room  for  a 
while,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 
I  remember  every  little  trifle.  It  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  not  to  speak 
to  Matryoscha,  in  order  to  torment  her. 
I  do  not  know  why. 

I  sat  there  a  whole  hour,  when  she 
suddenly  jumped  up  off  the  bed.  I 
heard  her  feet  strike  the  floor  as  she  did 
so.  She  walked  forward  very  quickly  to 
the  door  of  my  room,  and  stood  looking 
at  me  in  silence.  Such  was  my  baseness 
that  my  heart  thrilled  with  joy,  because 
I  had  been  firm  and  waited  until  she 
did  something.  Since  I  had  last  seen 
her  close  by,  she  had  wasted  terribly. 
Her  cheeks  were  yellow,  and  her  fore- 
head was  flushed  with  fever.  Her  eyes 
were  big  and  hollow,  and  she  stared 
fixedly  at  me,  as  if  in  dumb  curiosity. 

I  sat  there  and  did  not  move.  Sud- 
denly her  hatred  flared  up.  I  was  aware 
all  at  once  that  she  did  not  fear  me.  I 
fancied  for  a  moment  she  was  in  a 
delirium,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
She  shook  her  head  the  way  naive  and 
primitive  people  do  by  way  of  reproach, 
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and  lifted  her  little  fist  as  if  to  threaten 
me.  For  an  instant  this  gesture  amused 
me;  then  I  could  not  endure  watching 
her.  Her  face  betrayed  utter  despair, 
unnatural  in  one  hardly  more  than 
a  child. 

So  she  stood  there,  threatening  me 
with  her  fist  and  shaking  her  head  re- 
proachfully. I  rose  and  stepped  to- 
ward her  with  a  feeling  of  concern,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  and  kindly  voice. 
But  I  saw  at  once  that  I  made  no  im- 
pression. She  impetuously  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  turned  away,  and 
went  over  by  a  window,  where  she 
stood  with  her  back  toward  me.  I  re- 
turned to  my  room  and  sat  down  by  my 
own  window.  I  cannot  explain  to  my- 
self why  I  did  not  leave  then  and  there; 
but  I  stayed  as  if  waiting  for  something. 
In  a  few  moments  I  heard  her  quick 
steps  again.  She  went  out  the  door  and 
down  a  wooden  gallery,  which  was  also 
accessible  from  the  main  stairway.  I 
stepped  to  the  door  of  my  own  room, 
opened  it,  and  saw  her  enter  a  tiny 
storeroom. 

I  experienced  a  quick  thrill  of  curi- 
osity. I  do  not  know  why  it  should  have 
seized  me  at  that  moment.  I  shut  the 
door  and  sat  down  by  my  window. 
Naturally  my  conjecture  might  be 
wrong;  but  still — I  suddenly  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  my  heart  beat 
like  a  hammer. 

A  little  later  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  noted  the  time  carefully.  I  cannot 
explain  why  I  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so; 
but  my  mental  composure  was  perfect, 
and  I  wished  to  fix  everything  clearly 
in  my  memory.  Consequently  every 
tiny  detail  stands  out  as  vividly  before 
my  eyes  as  if  it  were  happening  now. 
The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
A  fly  hummed  over  my  head  and  lit  on 
my  face.  I  caught  it  and  held  it  between 
my  fingers,  and  dropped  it  out  of  the 
window.  A  wagon  drove  into  the  court- 
yard with  a  tremendous  rattle.  In  the 


corner  of  the  courtyard  a  tailor  sat  by 
an  open  window  and  sang  in  a  loud 
voice.  I  could  see  him  bending  over  his 
work.  It  occurred  to  me  that  inasmuch 
as  no  one  noticed  me  when  I  came  in  I 
might  as  well  avoid  meeting  anyone 
going  out.  So  I  prudently  moved  my 
chair  back  from  the  window  in  order 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  other  tenants.  I 
took  up  a  book  and  then  threw  it  down, 
watched  a  tiny  red  spider  on  a  gera- 
nium leaf,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 
All  this  remains  perfectly  clear  in  my 
memory. 

I  looked  at  the  clock.  Twenty 
minutes  had  passed  since  she  left.  My 
suspicion  became  a  probability.  But  I 
decided  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
she  had  come  back  and  I  had  not  heard 
her;  but  that  could  not  be.  The  still- 
ness of  death  prevailed ;  I  could  hear  the 
buzzing  of  every  fly.  Then  my  heart 
throbbed  faster.  I  looked  at  the  clock: 
three  minutes  more.  I  waited  that 
long,  although  my  heart  fairly  beat  a 
tattoo.  Then  I  rose,  put  on  my  hat, 
buttoned  my  coat,  and  looked  around 
to  see  if  I  was  leaving  any  traces 
of  my  presence.  I  shoved  the  chair 
closer  to  the  window,  where  it  had 
stood  before.  Last  of  all,  I  opened  the 
door  quietly,  locked  it  with  my  key, 
and  went  to  the  storeroom. 

The  door  was  shut,  but  not  locked.  I 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  locked,  but 
did  not  wish  to  open  it.  Instead  I  rose 
on  the  tips  of  my  toes  and  looked 
through  the  crack.  I  recalled  vividly 
how  I  had  sat  by  the  window,  watched 
the  red  spider,  and  fallen  into  a  reverie. 
I  planned  then  just  how  I  would  lift 
myself  on  my  tiptoes  and  press  my  eyes 
to  this  crack.  I  repeat  these  details  to 
show  that  I  was  in  full  possession  of  my 
mental  faculties  and  responsible  for 
everything.  I  peered  through  the  crack 
for  a  long  time,  because  it  was  rather 
dark  inside.  Finally  I  could  see  that  for 
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which  I  was  looking.  ...  At  length 
I  left.  I  met  no  one  on  the  stairs. 

Three  hours  later  we  were  all  sitting 
around  at  the  boarding-house  in  our 
shirtsleeves,  drinking  tea  and  playing 
with  an  old  pack  of  cards.  Lyebyadkin 
recited  poetry.  She  told  many  anec- 
dotes^; and  not  foolish  ones,  as  usual, 
but  lively  and  witty  stories.  Kirilov 
was  also  there.  No  one  drank,  although 
a  flask  of  rum  stood  on  the  table.  Only 
Lyebyadkin  looked  greedily  at  it. 

Prochov  Malov  said :  '  When  Nikolai 
Vsevolodovich  is  contented,  and  not 
suffering  from  his  humors,  we  are  all 
good-natured  and  talk  sense.'  That  re- 
mark struck  me.  I  was  really  contented, 
happy,  and  had  no  morbid  ideas.  That 
was  on  the  surface.  But  I  knew  in  my 
heart  that  I  was  a  base,  commonplace 
coward,  and  that  I  could  never  again 
regard  myself  as  a  respectable  man. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  daughter  of 
the  porter  came  to  me  hurriedly,  at  the 
request  of  my  landlady  in  Gorochovaya 
Street,  to  tell  me  that  Matryoscha  had 
hanged  herself.  I  went  back  with  the 
child,  and  found  out  that  my  landlady 
could  not  tell  why  she  had  s6nt  for  me. 
She  kept  crying  and  moaning.  A  big 
crowd  was  there,  including  the  police. 
I  stood  about  for  some  time  and  then 
went  away.  • 

No  one  ever  said  anything  further 
about  the  matter  to  me,  except  the 
police,  who  asked  the  usual  questions. 
All  I  testified  was  that  the  little  girl  had 
been  sick  and  was  nervous  and  imagina- 
tive. No  one  knew  more  that  that. 

For  a  week  I  never  returned  to  the 
house.  After  the  child  was  buried,  I 
went  there  to  give  up  my  lodgings.  The 
landlady  was  still  crying,  but  was  as 
busy  as  ever  with  her  repairing  and  sew- 
ing. *I  hurt  her  feelings  so  about  your 
knife,'  she  said  to  me,  though  without 
reproach.  I  told  her  I  could  not  possibly 
use  the  room  any  longer,  paid  my  bill, 
and  gave  her  five  rubles  gratuity. 
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My  principal  feeling  all  this  time  was 
disgust  with  life.  What  happened  in 
Gorochovaya  Street  would  have  soon 
passed  entirely  from  my  thought,  as 
most  of  my  experiences  did  at  that 
period,  if  I  had  not  been  vexed  with 
myself  for  a  long  time  because  of  the 
fright  it  gave  me. 

I  let  my  anger  find  vent  in  every 
possible  way.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
I  began  to  plan  ending  my  life  in  the 
most  disagreeable  manner  possible.  For 
a  year  I  had  pondered  upon  shooting 
myself,  but  something  better  turned  up. 

One  day  I  was  watching  crippled 
Marie  Simofeyevna  Lyebyadkin  hob- 
bhng  about.  At  that  time  she  was  not 
insane,  but  simply  feeble-minded.  She 
was  secretly  infatuated  with  me.  I 
suddenly  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
her.  The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  a 
Stavrogin  and  this  miserable  creature 
gave  my  nerves  a  thrill.  Nothing  more 
horrible  could  be  conceived.  But  let  me 
say  right  here  I  did  not  marry  her  *  over 
a  wine  wager  after  a  drunken  spree.' 
Kirilov  and  Peter  Verchovenski,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Prochov  Malov,  who  has  since  died, 
were  present  at  the  ceremony.  No  one 
else  knew  anything  about  it,  and  these 
three  kept  silent.  This  concealment  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  very  commonplace; 
but  the  secret  has  been  kept,  although  I 
intended  to  disclose  it.  I  now  do  it  along 
with  the  rest. 

After  our  marriage,  I  visited  my 
mother  in  the  country  for  diversion. 
In  our  home  town,  people  said  I  was 
insane,  a  conviction  on  their  part  that 
injured  me  very  much,  as  I  will  explain 
later.  Then  I  went  abroad,  where  I 
lived  four  years. 

I  was  in  the  East,  visiting  Athos, 
where  I  stood  for  eight  hours  one  night 
listening  to  a  sacred  ceremony.  I  was 
also  in  Egypt,  resided  in  Switzerland, 
and  even  visited  Iceland.  For  two 
semesters  I  attended  lectures  at  Gottin- 
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gen.  During  the  last  year  of  my  resi- 
dence abroad  I  associated  a  great  deal 
with  an  aristocratic  family  in  Paris,  and 
with  two  Russian  ladies  in  Switzerland. 
While  I  was  in  Frankfort  I  chanced  to 
be  passing  a  bookshop  one  day  where  I 
saw  among  other  photographs  a  picture 
of  a  young  girl.  Although  she  was 
beautifully  dressed,  she  looked  striking- 
ly Hke  Matryoscha.  I  bought  the  pic- 
ture, and  set  it  on  my  mantel  at  the 
hotel.  It  stayed  there  a  week,  but  I  did 
not  once  look  at  it.  When  I  left  Frank- 
fort I  forgot  to  bring  it  with  me. 

I  mention  this  to  show  how  well  I 
remembered,  and  yet  how  callous  I  was 
to  what  had  happened  in  her  case. 

I  would  drive  these  unpleasant 
memories  from  my  mind,  and  they 
would  vanish  at  my  orders,  whenever 
I  willed.  Such  recollections  simply 
wearied  me.  I  have  never  found  any 
entertainment  in  thinking  of  the  past, 
as  most  people  do;  especially  because 
the  past,  like  everything  relating  to  my 
personality,  is  hateful  to  me.  Speaking 
of  Matryoscha,  I  simply  forgot  the 
picture  on  the  mantel. 

One  spring,  a  year  later,  when  travel- 
ing in  Germany,  I  wandered  absent- 
mindedly  about  a  station  where  I  had 
to  change  cars,  and  chanced  to  get  on. 
the  opposite  platform,  where  I  boarded 
the  wrong  train.  I  got  off  at  the  next 
station.  It  was  about  3  p.m.  on  a  beauti- 
ful day.  The  place  was  a  tiny  German 
hamlet.  Someone  directed  me  to  the 
village  inn.  I  had  a  long  wait  before  me. 
The  next  train  did  not  pass  until 
eleven  o'clock  that  night.  The  ad- 
venture rather  tickled  my  fancy,  for  I 
was  in  no  hurry.  It  was  a  poor  little 
inn,  but  was  situated  on  a  green  lawn 
surrounded  by  flower  beds.  I  took  a 
tiny  room.  The  food  was  excellent. 
Since  I  had  been  traveling  the  night 
before,  I  lay  down  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber. 


I  had  a  dream  that  was  exceedingly 
strange,  because  I  have  never  conceived 
anything  like  it.  In  the  Gallery  at 
Dresden  hangs  a  picture  by  Claude 
Lorrain.  I  think  it  is  called  '  Acis  and 
Galatea'  in  the  catalogue.  But  I  al- 
ways called  it  to  myself  *The  Golden 
Age,'  though  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
had  seen  it  previously;  but  three  days 
before,  when  I  was  passing  through  the 
city,  it  had  impressed  me  more  than 
ever.  I  went  purposely  to  see  it;  per- 
haps it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  stop- 
ped at  Dresden.  This  picture  appeared 
to  me  in  my  dream  —  not  as  a  picture, 
but  as  an  experience. 

I  seemed  to  be  in  a  tiny  bay  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago:  lapping  blue 
waves,  islands,  cliffs,  a  flowery  coast, 
enchanting  distances,  a  glorious  sinking 
sun  —  it  cannot  be  described  in  words. 
This  is  how  Europeans  conceive  the 
cradle  of  the  race.  Here  is  laid  the  scene 
of  the  first  episode  of  their  mythology; 
here  was  their  earthly  Paradise.  Glori- 
ous, beautiful  human  beings  inhabited 
all  this  land.  They  lived  in  innocence 
and  happiness;  their  merry  songs 
echoed  in  the  groves,  their  wholesome 
and  boundless  vitality  expressed  itself 
in  love  and  joy.  The  sun  bathed  the 
islands  and  the  sea  with  its  benignant 
beams  and  rejoiced  likewise  in  these 
glorious  children  of  men.  It  was  a 
wonderful  dream,  a  glorious  illusion  — 
a  dream,  a  vision,  more  incredible  than 
any  other;  but  a  vision  toward  which 
mankind  has  yearned  during  its  whole 
existence,  for  which  it  has  sacrificed  all, 
to  attain  which  prophets  have  died  and 
been  crucified,  and  without  which  the 
people  of  the  earth  would  cease  to  love 
life. 

In  my  dream  I  personally  lived 
through  all  this  experience.  I  do  not  re- 
member every  detail;  but  the  cliffs,  the 
sea,  the  declining  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun,  all  were  lingering  in  me  when  I 
awoke  and  opened  my  eyes.  These,  for 
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the  first  time  in  my  life,  were  wet  with 
streaming  tears.  A  sensation  of  in- 
conceivable joy  filled  my  heart  to  the 
point  of  pain.  By  this  time  it  was 
evening.  The  setting  sun  shot  a  sheaf  of 
its  farewell  shafts  through  the  foliage 
and  flowers  on  the  window  sill.  I  lay 
flooded  in  this  golden  light.  I  closed  my 
eyes  quickly  to  recall  the  dream;  but 
suddenly  a  little  tiny  point  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  glorious,  glorious 
radiance.  This  point  assumed  a  form, 
and  I  perceived  distinctly  that  it  was  a 
tiny  red  spider.  I  saw  it  on  a  geranium 
leaf,  glowing  in  the  red  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  A  sharp  pang  shot  through 
me,  and  I  roused  myself  and  sat  up  in 
bed. 

Thereupon  I  had  this  experience.  I 
saw  her  before  me.  I  was  now  wide 
awake.  If  it  had  only  been  a  real  vi- 
sion! I  saw  Matryoscha.  She  was 
haggard,  and  stared  at  me  with  fever- 
ish eyes,  just  as  she  had  that  day.  She 
clenched  her  tiny  fist  at  me.  I  never  ex- 
perienced such  torment.  The  piteous 
despair  of  the  helpless  little  creature 
who  threatened  me!  How?  My  God, 
what  could  she  do  to  me!  But  naturally 
she  blamed  only  herself.  I  sat  till  far 
into  the  night  without  moving,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  lapse  of  time.  I  do  not  know 
and  cannot  tell  even  to-day  whether  it 
was  evil  conscience  or  remorse.  I  only 
know  that  it  was  unendurable  to  me  to 
see  her  standing  there  in  the  doorway 
with  her  lifted,  threatening  fist.  Just 
that  memory,  just  that  shaking  of  her 
head.  It  is  something  I  cannot  endure, 
because  it  comes  back  to  me  every  day. 
It  does  not  come  of  its  own  accord.  I 
myself  recall  it,  and  cannot  cease  to  do 
so,  although  it  is  torture  to  me.  If  I 
could  only  see  the  child  when  awake, 
even  as  a  mere  hallucination! 

Why  do  I  not  recall  other  things  of 
the  same  kind?  I  have  done  many 
things  in  my  life  that  people  would 
perhaps  condemn  far  more.  Is  it  merely 


hatred,  or  something  due  to  my  present 
physical  condition?  Before  that  dream 
I  could  think  about  all  that  in  cold 
blood,  and  forget  it  —  shake  it  off". 

I  traveled  hither  and  thither  all  the 
next  year  and  tried  to  do  some  work.  I 
knew  that  I  could  keep  the  memory  of 
Matryoscha  from  me  if  I  willed.  I  am 
master  of  my  will  as  much  as  ever.  But 
there  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  I  do  not 
will  to  do  so,  and  never  shall.  That 
memory  will  continue  to  haunt  me  until 
I  go  mad. 

Two  months  ago  in  Switzerland  I  suf- 
fered from  an  attack  of  the  same  crimi- 
nal impulse,  accompanied  by  an  access 
of  savage  anger  such  as  I  had  only  in 
the  beginning.  I  felt  a  resistless  im- 
pulse to  commit  some  new  sin,  and 
considered  bigamy.  But  I  ran  away  in- 
stead, on  the  advice  of  another  girl,  to 
whom  I  almost  made  a  full  confession. 
I  was  not  in  love  with  her,  and  never 
can  be.  But  my  new  sin  did  not  free 
me  from  haunting  Matryoscha. 

I  have  decided  to  print  this  confes- 
sion and  take  three  hundred  copies  of 
it  with  me  to  Russia.  At  a  certain  date 
I  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  the  local  authorities,  and  send  it  to 
every  newspaper,  with  a  request  that  it 
be  published.  I  shall  also  send  it  to  my 
acquaintances  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  translated  and 
printed  abroad.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
liable  to  any  legal  penalty  —  at  least, 
none  of  any  importance.  Besides,  I  am 
my  own  witness,  and  no  one  has  ac- 
cused me  of  crime.  In  any  case,  the 
general  belief  that  I  am  insane,  and  the 
certainty  that  my  relatives  would  use 
this  defense,  will  prevent  my  being 
charged  with  a  crime  had  I  committed 
one.  I  report  these  facts  here  merely 
to  show  that  I  am  in  full  possession  of 
my  faculties  and  have  a  correct  idea  of 
my  situation.  For  me  it  is  only  a  case 
of  people  knowing  everything  and  star- 
ing at  me,  and  I  staring  at  them.  I 
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want  people  to  stare  at  me.  I  do  not  will  naturally  know  the  house.  It  was 

know  that  it  will  save  me.  But  I  grasp  bright  blue.  I  will  not  try  to  escape,  and 

at  this  as  a  last  straw.  shall  stay  for  a  considerable  period  —  a 

I  repeat,  if  the  St.  Petersburg  police  year  or  two  —  at  Skvoreschniki,  the 

make  an  intelligent  search,  they  will  estate  of  my  mother.  Whenever  they 

discover  those  people.  The  family  may  want  me  I  shall  surrender,  wherever  I 

not  reside  in  that  city  any  longer.  They  am.  Nikolai  Stavrogin. 


TSENTROSOIUZ 

AT  THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  COOPERATIVES 

BY  A.  SERGEEV 

From  Moscow  Pravda,  February  26 
(Bolshevist  Official  Daily) 


The  great  new  edifice  of  the  Tsen- 
trosoiuz,  or  National  Cooperative  Head- 
quarters, looks  upon  Moscow  from  the 
Old  Square  through  the  ruins  of  the 
former  Chinatown.  Before  its  main 
entrance  is  constant  turmoil  —  hurry- 
ing coachmen  and  automobiles;  and  in 
the  vestibule  itself  a  boiling  ant-heap 
of  men  is  moving  in  opposite  streams, 
into  and  out  of  the  building.  A  crowd 
of  coachmen,  warming  themselves  in 
the  vestibule,  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
porter:  — 

*  Citizen-coachmen!  I  earnestly  ask 
you,  and  have  asked  you  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times,  not  to  gather  here ! 
It's  impossible.  This  is  a  vestibule,  not 
a  saloon  or  road  house!' 

But  the  citizen-coachmen  crawl  out 
very  slowly,  for  it  is  warmer  in  the  ves- 
tibule than  in  the  street.  In  vain  the 
manager  of  the  building  angrily  ex- 
postulates. Scraping  along,  as  though 
with  leaden  shoes,  they  intentionally 
slow  down  their  steps. 

*Kick  them  out,  the  devils!'  advises 


a  chauffeur  who  is  sitting  in  a  corner,  in 
a  businesslike  tone,  as  though  he  were 
one  of  the  housemen,  not  a  comer  from 
the  outside.  *  If  you  do  not  club  these 
chatterboxes  they  will  drive  their 
horses  into  the  vestibule.  Whip  them 
out  —  the  air  stinks  with  them!' 

Along  the  broad  stairway  a  human 
torrent  is  flowing  in  cascades.  With 
portfolios,  with  bundles  of  samples, 
careworn  men  searching  for  this  and 
that  are  moving  back  and  forth.  Every- 
where are  heard  inquiries. 

*  Where  is  the  butter  and  egg  section? 

*  Excuse  me,  I  myself  am  looking  for 
Sibsviaz  (the  Siberian  branch).' 

'Where  should  I  go  with  this  order?' 

*  Where  are  you  rushing  to.  Citizen?' 
shouts  the  watchman  to  a  man  in  a 
sheepskin  coat,  staggering  under  a  load 
of  tin  boxes  and  pots  heaped  higher 
than  his  head. 

*  How's  that?  Where?  Yes  —  see 
here  —  to  the  honey  section.  I,  my 
dear  sir,  am  here  with  honey,  all  sam- 
ples,' jabbers  the  man  in  the  sheep- 
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skin  coat,  who  speaks  with  a  Viatka 
accent. 

*  Samples  —  of  honey,'  mocks  the 
watchman.  *Are  you  really  needed 
here  with  your  honey?  This  is  the  med- 
ical section.  You  villager!  Creeping  in 
—  and  now  can't  creep  back.  Camel, 
you  have  corked  up  the  whole  door! 
Get  back,  I  tell  you!  Now!' 

The  overburdened  Viatkan,  caught 
in  the  doors  like  the  Biblical  camel  in 
the  needle's  eye,  begins  a  movement 
astern  and  finally  pulls  out  to  freedom. 

Immense  floors  filled  with  humming 
people  are  divided  by  glass  partitions 
into  hundreds  of  transparent  offices  — 
something  like  a  huge  crystal  beehive 
in  which  the  work  of  each  cell  is  bathed 
in  streams  of  light  and  is  visible  from 
all  sides  to  everyone  who  wishes  to  see. 
To  an  inexperienced  observer  it  seems 
that  here,  under  the  great  glass  dome, 
within  view  of  all,  there  is  no  place  for 
any  stain  or  spot,  any  falsity  —  every- 
thing looks  so  clean  and  transparent. 
It  does  not  occur  to  the  average  naive 
man  that  even  here,  within  view  of  all, 
underhand  dealings  can  thrive.  This 
transparency  is,  after  all,  a  clever 
psychological  trick.  The  bourgeois 
architect  commissioned  to  build  this 
temple  of  trade  knew  his  business. 

At  the  desks  closely  placed  in  the 
glass  offices,  clerks  are  working  amid 
heaps  of  papers  and  letters,  the  clatter 
of  tabulating  machines,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  pens.  And  here,  between  the 
desks,  visitors  are  walking  in  rows.  Who 
is  not  here!  Peasants,  brokers,  foreign- 
ers, tradesmen,  agents,  provincials, 
laborers,  and  priests.  Nowhere,  in  any 
other  country,  do  the  people  exhibit 
such  interest  and  sympathy  in  coop- 
erative affairs  as  they  do  with  us. 

A  dense  circle  of  visitors  surrounds 
the  desk  of  a  director. 

*What  do  you  want?' 

*  Allow  me  to  beg  for  permission  to 
bring  from  our  province  five  cars  of 


grain  to  the  account  of  the  general 
quota  for  the  Tsentrosofuz.' 

'Who  has  collected  it?' 

'We  —  that  is,  our  organization.' 

'Who?' 

'We.' 

'That  is,  who?  Delegates?  Provin- 
cial union?  Independently?' 

'Through  local  agents,  inhabitants 
there.  In  open  market.' 

*  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
vincial union?  Without  their  taking 
any  part?' 

'That's  it.  You  correctly  under- 
stand it.  By  our  own  organization.' 

'Why,  then,  to  the  account  of  the 
quota  for  the  Tsentrosoiuz?' 

'  The  provincial  union  won't  let  it  out 
of  the  province.' 

'There  is  something  not  clear  here. 
We  will  inquire.'  The  cooperator  tries 
to  sidetrack  the  request. 

'H-m!  Why  inquire?  It  is  red  tape. 
I  will  explain  everything  to  you — ' 
The  visitor  fades  away. 

In  the  section  of  bread  and  provi- 
sions there  is  more  confusion  than  else- 
where. To  bread,  especially  in  the 
famine  year,  hands  from  all  over  the 
country  are  stretched  out.  And  there 
is  so  little  bread  that  if  eagle-eyed 
vigilance  is  not  exercised  our  poor  re- 
serve of  provisions  will  vanish.  Peasant 
scouts  are  flowing  in  by  thousands  from 
the  famine  provinces.  They  have 
brought  with  them  carloads  of  rags, 
horses,  and  cattle,  to  be  exchanged  for 
grain;  and  here  in  these  crystal  cells 
they  mill  back  and  forth,  thin,  sun- 
burned, dirty  men  inquisitively  search- 
ing the  faces  of  those  they  meet,  and 
shyly  and  furtively  trying  the  doors. 

See,  they  are  sitting  in  crowds  on  the 
floor  in  the  hall.  They  slowly  sort  bun- 
dles of  some  kind  of  paper  in  their 
shriveled  hands;  they  gnaw  moistened 
stubs  of  pencils,  and  make  aloud  some 
kind  of  calculation. 

'Eighteen  times  900,000.  How  much 
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will  that  be?  Listen,  countryman/  one 
turns  to  another  for  help. 

'Eighteen  —  by  9,'  the  other  begins 
to  compute  aloud.  *What  did  you 
bring  to  Moscow?' 

*  Iron  wheels.  At  our  place,  my  dear 
brother,  almost  the  whole  township  has 
taken  the  wheels  off  its  wagons  and 
sent  them  in  for  grain.  It's  all  right; 
we  have  no  use  for  them  any  more.' 

'  How  long  have  you  been  in  Moscow  ? ' 

*  About  a  week.  I  go  here  and  there, 
but  can't  clear  anything  up  anywhere; 
nobody  seems  to  need  our  wheels  here. 
I  have  gone  all  over  Moscow.' 

'Did  you  see  Ivan  the  Great?'  his 
interlocutor  asks  suddenly,  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

'Ivan?  No;  who  is  he?  What? 
Great?' 

'Oh,  my  God,  how  great!  So  great 
that  I  am  not  even  able  to  explain  it  to 
you.  All  white,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  Kremlin  with  golden  head,  and  on 
the  head  countless  flocks  of  jackdaws. 
Eh!'  The  talker  becomes  animated. 
Conversing  quietly  for  a  minute,  both 
get  up  and  wander  toward  the  exit,  to 
look,  it  seems,  at  Ivan  the  Great. 

But  on  the  floor,  left  by  this  mob, 
there  is  something  crusty,  like  sand 
under  foot.  These  are  parasites  falling 
from  them  —  tiny  but  terrible  carriers 
of  typhus.  And  in  this  section  the  clerks 
are  often  stricken  with  typhus.  Fam- 
ine typhus  is  a  terrible  enemy. 

At  the  desk  where  bread  is  exchanged 
for  all  sorts  of  commodities  there  is  a 
constant  bustle. 

'I  have  several  carloads  of  grape 
wine  for  grain.  Wine,  as  you  know,  is 
in  demand  now :  it  is  sought  everywhere 
by  everyone  — ' 

The  clerk  is  silent,  giving  his  talka- 
tive visitor  a  chance  to  finish.  The 
latter  is  verbose  not  without  cause:  he 
has  his  purpose,  which  he  approaches 
with  a  'quiet  purring,'  to  speak  in  the 
jargon  of  the  besiegers. 


'Expenses,  you  know,  are  heavy. 
Transportation  rates  are  high.  We  al- 
low our  friends  a  dozen  bottles  to  taste. 
Be  good  to  others  and  they  will  be  good 
to  you.  I  am,  indeed,  happy  to  render 
mutual  services.  We  even  have  set 
aside  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  for  such 
purposes.  Why  not  exchange  it,  so  to 
speak,  for  kindness?  For  your  section, 
for  instance  —  ? ' 

'What  is  your  price  for  grain?'  the 
clerk  sternly  interrupts  him  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  sentence,  repelling  his  '  quiet 
purring'  with  one  blow.  Thrown  back 
on  his  own  defenses,  the  opponent  be- 
gins to  haggle. 

'How  do  you  do,  dear  Evgenil 
Grigor'evich!'  sounds  the  voice  of  an- 
other fine  gentleman.  'Allow  me  to 
express  my  most  humble  respect  and 
deep  honor.' 

'What  do  you  want?'  asks  Evgenii 
Grigor'evich,  looking  with  wonder 
upon  an  entirely  unknown  man,  who, 
with  this  self-assured  familiarity,  plays 
his  trump  —  his  'first  name  and  fa- 
ther's name.' 

'Excuse  me,  excuse  me,  please, 
Evgenil  Grigor'evich,  do  I  dare  bother 
you  now?  I  see  that  you  are  busy  now. 
Let  me  know  your  telephone  number 
and  I  will  phone  to  your  residence  when 
you  are  free.  Do  you  understand?' 

'Tell  me  what  you  want.' 

'No,  no,  why?  Better  give  me  your 
telephone  number.' 

'  Two-eighty-eighty,  Supplementary 
fifty,'  wearily  answers  Evgenil  Grigor'- 
evich, seeing  that  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  visitor,  persistent  and  clinging 
as  a  fly. 

'I  thank  you  very  humbly,'  says  the 
visitor  radiantly,  bowing  himself  dou- 
ble, and  he  retires  happy,  not  suspect- 
ing that  he  has  received  the  number  of 
the  telephone  standing  here  on  the 
table  of  the  Tsentrosoiuz.  The  attack 
is  beaten  ofi"  by  a  counterattack. 

'  I  brought  salt/  says  a  third,  starting 
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his  business  talk  directly.  'Take  it 
from  me  for  350,000  rubles  per  pud  in 
exchange  for  grain.' 

'Three  hundred  thousand.' 

'Make  it  350,000.  I '11  return  25,000 
per  pud  personally  to  you.' 

'Get  out  or  I'll  have  you  arrested,' 
the  cooperator  quietly  answers  the 
creature,  who  is  already  making  for  the 
door  before  the  indignant  outburst. 

Generally  speaking,  here  is  a  king- 
dom of  wonderful  politeness;  rough 
phrases,  shouts,  and  gesticulations  are 
not  in  use  here.  Politeness  of  the  most 
mawkish  type,  the  obsequious  manners 
of  the  market  place,  talk  smooth  as  oil, 
sometimes  resulting  in  the  funniest  of 
pictures  that  remind  one  of  China's 
ingenious  code  of  polite  manners. 

Into  the  small  glass  office  of  a  section 
director  slides  softly,  most  softly,  as  if 
swimming,  a  sedate,  solid  visitor,  nicely 
dressed,  perfumed,  shaven,  well-groom- 
ed. With  a  face  shining  like  the  polish 
on  his  shirt,  with  sparkling  eyes,  with  a 
fixed,  ingratiating  smile,  he  begins  at  the 
door  to  scrape  and  bow  to  the  manager. 
He  presses  his  hands  to  the  place  where 
he  believes  his  heart  to  be,  or  his  pocket- 
book.  He  scrapes  his  fat  little  feet, 
bows,  and  almost  curtsies.  He  seems 
about  to  fall  on  his  knees  before  the 
manager.  The  latter,  thrusting  his  fur 
hat  down  almost  over  his  eyes  in  the 
weariness  of  disgust,  looks  upon  this 
Chinese  ballet.  He  is  devilishly  wearied 
by  these  scenes  that  repeat  themselves 
before  him  each  minute. 

'What  can  I  do  for  you?'  he  bursts 
out,  motioning  the  visitor  to  a  chair. 

The  visitor,  with  a  touchingly  deli- 
cate cautiousness,  as  if  afraid  to  oflfend 
the  chair,  sits  down  upon  its  extreme 
edge. 

*  May  I  propose  two  carloads  of  sacks 
to  the  Tsentrosoiuz?'  the  delicate  visi- 
tor asks,  scarcely  audibly  and  with  sus- 
pended breath,  as  he  smiles  and  bows. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  manager  there 


ghnts  a  spark  of  mockery:  he  at  once 
recognizes  the  bird  by  its  flight. 

'Yes,  why  not.  Of  what  weight?' 

'I  —  guess  —  not  of  great  weight  — 
perhaps  two  pounds  each.' 

'That  means  you  don't  know.  Well, 
of  what  texture?' 

'Oh,  don't  worry.  Very  dense.' 

'Well,  I  have  to  know.  Of  what 
material?' 

'Material?  Of  the  usual  material  — 
of  sack  material  —  rough  —  linen,  I 
suppose  — ' 

'  Well,  yes,  indeed  —  linen,  not  silk. 
You  don't  know.  But  of  what  ca- 
pacity?' 

'  Capacity  —  capacity  —  that  is  that 
which  one  puts  into  a  sack.  If  potatoes 
—  more  goes  in;  if  flour  —  less.'  The 
visitor  thus  tries  to  slip  out  of  the  tight 
place. 

'That  is,  you  wanted  to  say  the  op- 
posite. Yes,  yes.  Where  are  your  sacks 
now?' 

'Coming  from  Voronezh.' 
'On  foot?' 

'No,  they  are  carried  on  cars.'  The 
visitor  smiles  sourly,  having  quickly 
lost  his  radiant  expression.  His  fat 
fingers  play  in  the  buttonholes  of  his 
coat;  he  buttons  his  overcoat  and  nerv- 
ously fades  away  behind  the  door  of  the 
accursed  office,  where  he  has  so  awk- 
wardly attempted  to  put  something 
over  on  the  organization. 

Rushing  into  the  hall,  he  looks  back 
and  takes  breath.  In  the  sections  all 
around,  work  is  boiling  and  crowds  of 
people  are  moving.  But  in  one  section 
there  is  not  a  single  soul:  the  whole 
section  has  been  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Butyrki  (penitentiary).  On  one 
of  the  empty  tables  there  a  cat  is 
sitting,  carefully  cleaning  its  spotted 
fur  coat. 

In  a  neighboring  office  a  member  of 
the  board,  with  a  thin,  tired  face,  and 
wearing  a  worn  calfskin  coat,  is  ward- 
ing off  the  attacks  of  an  angered  lady. 
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*I  told  you  that  I  cannot  do  anything 
for  the  release  of  your  husband! '  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  as  convincingly  as  he 
is  able,  fortifying  himself  behind  the 
American  roll-top  desk  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  lady  in  the  karakul 
sack-coat. 

*But  I  was  told  that  you,  only  you, 
are  in  a  position  to  cause  the  release  of 
my  Il'ia  Samoilovich!  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  can  do  it!'  The  lady 
advances,  nervously  stretching  her 
white  gloves,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
boxing-bout. 

*  Madam,  please,  do  understand  me 
once  for  all.  I  can't  do  anything.  Our 


establishment  is  a  private-social,  not  a 
government  institution ! ' 

*Pity  me!'  The  lady  feels  offended. 
*You  talk  to  me  as  they  do  in  Chek- 
hov—' 

*  Er-er-er — '  The  member  of  the  board 
swings  his  arm  hopelessly.  *Well,  let's 
not  talk  as  they  do  in  Chekhov.  Let's 
begin  anew  — '  And  he  wearily  passes 
his  hand  over  his  hair,  his  face,  and  the 
hair  of  his  calfskin  coat,  which,  it  seems, 
has  bristled. 

And  from  below,  along  the  stairway, 
there  is  heard  a  desperate  vociferation: 

*  Citizen-coachmen!  Devils!  Do  not 
press  in  here!  This  is  a  vestibule!' 


CHIAROSCURO 


BY  JOHN  MIDDLETON  MURRY 


[We  may  take  this  essay  as  a  diminutive  overflow  from  Mr.  Murry's  most  recent  oolumet  The 
Problem  of  Style,  a  few  stray  thoughts  which  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Athenaeum  could 
not  quite  pa/;k  into  his  book.] 


From  the  Times,  April  28 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PrESs) 


One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
literature  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  been  the  steady  movement  of 
a  part  of  it  toward  esotericism.  To-day 
literature  is  divided  into  the  compre- 
hensible and  the  incomprehensible.  The 
incomprehensible  part  is  written  on  the 
definite  assumption  that  the  writer's 
duty  is  wholly  toward  himself,  or,  as  he 
generally  prefers  to  put  it,  toward  his 
art.  He  writes  to  satisfy  a  purely  per- 
sonal impulse  to  self-expression.  He 
writes,  just  as  he  chooses  the  color  of 
his  wall  paper,  to  please  himself  alone. 
He  does  not  hope  to  be  understood,  and 


he  says  to  himself,  with  a  resignation  in 
which  there  is  a  tinge  of  pride,  that  no 
really  original  writer  ever  has  been 
understood. 

Of  course  this  esoteric  literature  is 
disregarded  by  the  general  public, 
which,  even  if  it  desired  to  regard  it, 
could  not  do  so.  The  general  public  has 
managed,  rather  dubiously,  to  swallow 
Meredith,  and  is  still  wondering  wheth- 
er the  meal  agreed  with  it;  it  has  also 
made  some  sort  of  effort  to  cope  with 
Henry  James.  After  that,  it  has  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  and  decided  that 
esoteric  literature  and  itself  must  part. 
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Only  just  in  time.  For  the  difficulty  of 
Henry  James  is  as  nothing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  some  of  the  literature  that 
has  followed  him.  And  yet  the  general 
public  has  managed  to  take  to  its  heart 
the  greatest  writer  of  our  time,  Thomas 
Hardy.  It  has  enjoyed  Kipling  and 
Wells  spontaneously;  it  has  succeeded, 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  efi"ort,  in  ac- 
quiring a  genuine  appetite  for  Conrad; 
it  has  elected  Arnold  Bennett's  finest 
novel,  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  into  the 
highest  place  in  its  own  affections.  But 
we  may  prophesy  with  certainty  that  it 
will  never,  never  come  to  terms  with 
Mr.  James  Joyce's  Ulysses. 

It  is  open  to  the  esoteric  to  argue 
that  the  general  public  has  never  really 
understood  Hardy  or  Conrad  or  any 
other  great  Enghsh  author.  It  is  prob- 
ably true,  in  the  sense  that  a  very  small 
number  of  the  people  who  have  ago- 
nized over  the  fortunes  of  Tess  or  Bath- 
sheba  could  render  a  coherent  account 
of  their  fascination.  But  they  have 
loved  and  reread  the  stories,  and  they 
remember  them.  Perhaps  there  is  no- 
body who  understands  Hamlet;  there 
are  thousands  who  know  him.  Don 
Quixote  is  vivid  in  the  minds  of  a  hun- 
dred times  more  people  than  have 
grasped  the  definite  intention  of  Cer- 
vantes in  creating  him.  And  perhaps 
Don  Quixote  would  be  a  smaller  figure  if 
that  intention  were  generally  under- 
stood. The  mind  is  more  profoundly 
moved  by  things  it  does  not  wholly  un- 
derstand than  by  things  completely 
comprehended .  A  greater  magnitude  is 
given  to  a  created  character,  a  deeper 
significance  to  a  verse  of  poetry,  by  the 
margin  of  mystery  which  surrounds  it. 

But  this  mystery  is  not  obscurity. 
When  the  general  public  reads  a  great 
book  it  is  moved  by  the  feeling  that  the 
words  contain  more  than  they  say;  but 
the  condition  of  this  feeling  is  that  it 
should  understand  what  the  words 


actually  do  say.  No  one  ever  failed  to 
follow  the  story  of  Don  Quixote  or 
Hamlet,  or  to  find  a  simple  delight  in 
following  it.  Dostoevskii's  Crime  and 
Punishment  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
detective  stories  in  the  world,  Madame 
Bovary  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
absorbing  tales  of  provincial  life.  And 
they  are  that,  and  they  remain  that, 
because  they  are  also  something  else. 
They  have  a  source  of  vitality  apart 
from  the  interest  of  their  stories.  Some 
passionate  conviction  about  life  went  to 
their  making,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
express  this  conviction  so  clearly,  so 
simply,  that  no  one  could  refuse  to  share 
it.  The  mystery  of  a  great  book  lies  in 
its  clarity.  It  is  the  feeling  of  wonder 
that  so  much  should  be  contained  in  so 
little. 

The  conviction  that  it  is  superior  to 
be  esoteric  continues  to  work  havoc 
among  writers  of  talent  and  even  of 
genius.  The  great  efi*ort  to  be  unmis- 
takable, which  distinguishes  the  man 
of  literary  genius  from  the  mere  genius 
(who,  without  it,  is  next  door  to 
the  madman),  is  contemptuously  called 
*  making  concessions.' 

As  if  the  effort  to  be  unmistakable 
were  not  the  very  secret  of  style!  As  if 
it  were  not  precisely  because  the  true 
writer  insists  that  his  reader  shall  feel 
exactly  what  he  intends  him  to  feel,  in- 
stead of  what  the  reader  would  like  to 
feel,  that  he  sometimes  has  such  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  hearing.  People  do 
not  like  to  be  disturbed.  Literature 
exists  in  order  to  disturb  them.  A  writer 
may  disturb  them  by  forcing  them  to 
think  thoughts  and  feel  emotions  which 
they  find  they  really  wanted  to  think 
and  feel.  He  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
writer  long  before  he  is  a  popular  one, 
like  Thomas  Hardy.  But  if  he  is  un- 
mistakable, his  day  of  popularity  will 
come.  In  the  long  run  we  all  accept 
what  we  cannot  refuse. 
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CHLOROFORM 

BY  ALAN  FLEMING 
[New  Statesman] 

Over  my  nose  and  mouth  a  cold,  hard 
cone 

Of  silvered  steel,  covered  with  white, 
soft  wool  — 
A  vapor  rolls,  oily  and  sickening-sweet. 
Heavily  down  my  throat :  a  drowsy  heat 
Spreads  thro'  my  limbs  —  Within  my 
throbbing  skull 
A  great  Bell  tolls,  hollow  and  deep  of 
tone  — 

Someone  says,  *Take  deep  breaths.' 
The  tenuous  sound 
Seems  to  descend  a  million  miles  to 
find 

My  buried  consciousness  —  but  yet  I 
hear, 

And  feel  I  must  obey;  though  palsied 
fear 

Grips  the  small  cow'ring  fragment  of 
my  mind 

That 's  conscious  still :  a  mole  in  frozen 
ground. 

I  breathe  more  deeply;  and  the  great 
Bell  tolls 

Loudly,  more  loudly  yet  —  until  its 
hum 

Seems  as  the  beating  wings  of  some 

fierce  gull 
Trapped  in  the  bony  dungeon  of  my 

skull  — 

Now  I  sink  downwards  —  blind  and 
chilled  and  numb  — 
Down  through  the  Earth's  damp  bosom 
—  Pallid  souls 

I  meet,  that  gaze  on  me  from  age-old 

graves 

As  I  pass  dumbly  down  —  At  length 
the  Bell 

Softens  its  tone  to  wave-beats  —  And 
I  reach 
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A  strange-familiar,  gray-green,  twilight 
beachy 

Littered  with  bones  that  yield  an  earthy 
smelly 

And  fringed  by  softly  lapping,  gray- 
green  waves. 

CART  TRACKS 

BY  DOROTHY  ROBERTS 
[Spectator] 

I  HAVE  followed  cart  tracks  so  much, 

and  I  know  how 
They  hold  the  spring's  return  in  their 

long  channels  now; 
I  know,  here  in  town,  where  the  slow 

sunlight  creeps  through 
The  dark  and  the  dust  and  the  sombre 

work  I  do. 

They  shine,  for  April  storms  have 
broken  on  great  hills. 

And  drenched  through  pines  and  brack- 
en-shoots in  sun-shot  rills. 

And  flooded  green  swamp-lands  where 
yellow  kingcups  grow. 

And  fallen  into  quiet  where  the  cart 
tracks  go. 

There  in  shallow  water  the  noonday 

sunlight  dips. 
The  low  wind  freshens  there  his  singing 

southern  lips. 
And  through  the  hoof-print  pools  go 

mirrored  days  and  nights. 
With  rooks'  wings  and  wrens'  wings  and 

sweep  of  martin  flights. 

I  have  followed  cart  tracks  in  spring, 

and  I  know  well 
Small  song-named  flowers,  stitchwort 

and  wood  sorrel: 
And  later,  in  gold  days,  when  June's 

first  sun-wave  broke, 
I  've  found  mallow  there,  and  red  leaves 

of  young  oak. 


LIFE,  LETTERS, 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 


Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  King 
Edward  VII  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature at  Cambridge  University,  is  the 
author  of  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Merton  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Oxford,  which 
appears  in  the  Cambridge  Review:  — 

Those  who  went  over  to  Oxford  on  Tues- 
day to  convey  the  sorrow  of  his  parent  Uni- 
versity and  of  his  old  College  (King's)  for 
the  untimely  death  of  Walter  Raleigh,  will 
as  little  forget  the  dignity  of  the  service  in 
that  very  noble  Chapel  of  Merton  College 
as  the  sensible  spell  of  emotion  quieted 

in  a  death  so  noble. 

In  truth,  though  untimely,  that  requiem 
was  —  and  was  felt  to  be  —  the  requiem  of 
one  who  had  in  his  last  few  years,  and  under 
an  intolerable  inner  compulsion,  turned 
from  his  life's  trade,  in  which  he  had  vindi- 
cated himself  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  best 
few,  to  become  a  child  again  and  learn  to 
be  a  valiant  soldier.  Some  of  us  who  noted, 
almost  from  the  first,  the  operation  of  the 
war  on  Raleigh's  soul,  foreboded  that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  would  cut  short  his 
span,  or,  at  least,  that  it  meant  danger. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  young  in  1914-18,  about 
which  so  many  talk  so  easily,  was  a  torture 
to  him;  it  went  to  the  bone,  to  the  marrow. 
His  converse  again  and  again  would  wander 
away  from  the  literature  behind  1914  on  to 
machinery,  air  fights,  the  tactics  of  such 
and  such  a  battle  (wistfully  explained),  and 
so,  by  one  knew  not  what  transition,  be- 
came lyrical  about  youth  and  the  soul  of 
his  country.  Many  of  us  foreboded  with- 
out foreseeing  that  he  actually  was 

for  the  Moors  and  martyrdom. 

Yet  —  one  who  sat  some  days  beside  him 
as  fellow  examiner,  in  Viva  Voce,  can  testify 
—  he  would  recall  himself  to  literature,  to 
scrupulous  fairness  in  praise  or  blame  of  a 
candidate's  paper- work  in  examination;  to 
the  first  necessity  of  putting  all  at  their 
ease  and  very  subtly,  yet  very  simply  con- 
veying that  he  wanted  to  learn  what  they 
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did  know  —  not  to  discover  what  they  did 
n't.  I  am  sure  that  his  pupils  adored  him. 

So  here  was  the  end :  the  large  antechapel 
thronged  with  women  students;  the  chapel 
itself  crowded;  before  the  altar  that  long 
coffin  aloft  under  its  pall;  at  the  corners  four 
soldiers  of  the  Air  Service,  at  attention,  firm 
as  rocks  during  a  thirty-five  minutes'  serv- 
ice; at  head  and  foot  two  robed  vergers, 
throughout  as  motionless. 

'  In  Memoriam  Walter  Alexander  Raleigh, 
Knight:  Fellow  1914-1922;  Merton  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature;  Honorary  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College  and  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge*  —  it  reads  worthily  and 
sounds  'nothing  but  well  and  fair.' 

But  what  he  did  for  criticism,  what  for 
Oxford,  what  for  many  learners;  how  he 
took  example  of  the  young  and  learned  it 
piously,  to  better  the  young;  how,  in  pure 
devotion  to  his  country,  he  found  the  fatal 
illness  in  Bagdad,  and  came  home  to  die  — 
all  this  will  doubtless  be  told  some  day, 
and  befittingly,  one  hopes.  What  can  never 
be  quite  told  is  the  loss  to  his  friends  of  a 
man  so  good,  to  the  core. 

* 

HOUSES  BUILT  ON  SAND 

The  fate  of  the  man  who  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand  has  been  repeated 
in  the  Italian  town  of  Corato  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  Corato  is  situated 
forty-one  kilometres  from  Bari,  on  the 
way  to  Barletta,  and  in  recent  years 
has  grown  from  a  small  village  to  a 
town  of  54,000  inhabitants.  It  stands 
in  a  dry  region  where  rain  scarcely  ever 
falls,  and  the  town  was  built,  not  upon 
rock,  but  upon  clay  and  sandy  ground. 

For  nine  months  there  was  a  drought, 
then  for  three  weeks  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
Presently  a  number  of  houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings  showed  signs  of  crevices  in 
the  walls;  foundations  began  to  yield. 
One  day  a  church  and  four  or  five  build- 
ings fell  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The 
population  was  thrown  into  a  panic. 
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Hundreds  of  other  buildings  began  to 
show  gaping  fissures  in  the  walls. 
Three  hundred  families  evacuated  their 
houses,  and  the  alarm  has  been  spread- 
ing ever  since.  The  unfortunate  inhab- 
itants have  been  saving  what  they  can 
of  their  furniture  and  belongings  before 
the  houses  crash  down  in  ruins.  One 
lady  who  owned  four  houses,  all  of 
which  have  fallen  in,  lost  her  mind  and 
has  been  moved  to  an  insane  asylum. 

The  torrential  rains  falling  after  the 
long  dry  period  seemed  to  have  filled 
the  whole  area  underlying  the  town 
with  water;  this  has  filtered  under  all 
the  foundations  and  has  gradually 
caused  the  soil  to  give  way. 

AN  ELEPHANT  IN  LONDON 

Elephant-riding  is  one  of  the  favor- 
ite diversions  of  English  children  in  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  one  of 
the  minor  sorrows  of  the  war  in  Eng- 
land was  the  shortage  of  elephant  trans- 
port for  children.  The  sorrows  of  the 
British  youngsters  reached  as  far  as 
India,  and  the  Maharajah  of  Cooch 
Behar  presented  the  gardens  with  a 
tame  she-elephant  trained  for  driving. 

Last  year  the  elephant  obediently 
carried  a  daily  burden  of  little  boys  and 
little  girls;  but  when  she  was  taken  out 
for  a  trial  trip  this  spring,  she  began  to 
show  signs  of  temperament.  She  did 
not  like  the  new  steps  that  had  been 
provided  for  mounting  her.  It  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  anyone  in  the  gar- 
dens to  make  the  elephant  stand  beside 
those  steps.  Then  the  old  steps  were 
brought  out  and  the  elephant  consented 
to  do  her  duty.  But  one  day  she  struck 
again.  Having  deposited  one  load  of 
children,  her  elephantship  declined  to 
receive  any  more.  It  is  reliably  report- 
ed that  the  puzzled  attendants  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  murmured  to  them- 
selves a  line  of  Shakespeare's:  *The 
elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 


courtesy.'  This  elephant  simply  would 
not  kneel. 

Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  a  professional 
mahout  was  brought  from  India.  He 
addressed  the  elephant  in  a  language  to 
which  she  was  accustomed,  and  there 
has  never  been  any  trouble  since. 

* 

BOOK  PRICES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Book-lovers  who  sigh  at  the  cost  of 
their  treasures,  since  the  war  drove  up 
the  price  of  paper  and  of  printing,  will 
do  well  to  read  and  ponder  a  new  book 
by  Cardinal  Gasquet,  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  Cardinal  Gasquet  is  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  who  has  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  history, 
and  he  enjoys  an  extraordinarily  wide 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  particu- 
larly in  the  monasteries. 

In  a  new  book  entitled  Monastic  Life 
in  the  Middle  AgeSy  he  discusses,  among 
other  things,  some  of  the  prices  that 
were  paid  for  books  in  the  days  when  a 
professional  penman  did  the  work  of 
the  printer,  and  when  the  itinerant 
bookbinder  was  a  high-priced  specialist. 
For  a  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon, 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  a  Countess  of 
Anjou  paid  200  sheep,  five  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye. 
In  1467,  Sir  John  Howard,  of  Stoke 
Neyland,  who  afterward  became  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  a  Psalter  made  by  one 
Thomas  Lympnour  of  Bury.  The  scribe 
was  paid  by  the  letter:  a  penny  a  hun- 
dred for  small  letters,  of  which  there 
were  6300,  and  four  pence  a  hundred 
for  the  large  letters  which  began  each 
verse;  and  the  price  paid  for  covering  a 
quire  and  a  half  of  paper  with  the  or- 
dinary handwriting  of  the  period  was 
twenty  pence.  The  whole-page  pictures 
and  the  illumination  cost  a  shilling 
each,  and  half-page  pictures  were  six 
pence.  The  price  for  binding  the  book 
was  twelve  shilHngs.  The  drawing  of 
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350  capital  letters  cost  three  pence  a 
hundred,  and  the  *  flory shynge '  of  500 
other  capital  letters  was  five  pence  a 
hundred.  The  total  cost  of  the  book 
was  about  17  pounds,  or  in  modern 
EngHsh  currency  a  purchasing  power  of 
about  350  pounds. 

In  1395  a  bookbinder  was  paid  10 
shiUings  for  binding  a  book  for  the 
Choir  of  York.  The  skin  of  a  whole 
deer  went  into  the  outside  of  the  cover. 
It  cost  3  shillings,  2  pence.  Four  whole 
skins  of  parchment  were  put  on  the  in- 
side of  the  binding  as  guards.  They 
cost  less  than  a  shilling.  In  1399  the 
same  binder  worked  on  another  book. 
In  this  case  the  skins  of  four  young 
calves  went  on  the  guard  leaves,  and  the 
skin  of  a  specially  large  deer  had  to  be 
procured  at  a  cost  of  four  shillings.  In 
1077,  Abbot  Paul,  of  St.  Albans,  had 
two  books  made  for  his  monastery, 
*  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  gems.'  Toward  the  cost  of 
these  two  books  one  knight  contributed 
two  parts  of  his  tithes  from  a  whole 
village.  Four  hundred  years  later,  when 
another  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  presented 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  with 
three  books,  they  were  valued  at  10 
pounds,  which  is  probably  equal  to  150 
or  200  pounds  in  English  money  before 
the  war. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SAHARA 

Under  Rothschild  auspices,  a  zoolog- 
ical expedition  composed  of  one  English- 
man and  one  Scotchman  is  forcing  its 
way  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  a  region  which  is  practically  un- 
mapped zoologically.  At  its  head  is 
Captain  Angus  Buchanan,  a  zoological 
explorer  of  great  skill  and  experience. 
The  expedition  has  been  sent  to  find 
and  collect  birds,  animals,  and  plants 
wherever  it  is  able  to  penetrate,  to  look 
for  any  traces  of  Roman  or  other  classi- 
cal civilization  in  the  Central  Sahara, 


and  to  secure  camera  and  motion-pic- 
ture records  of  the  habits,  customs,  and 
general  mode  of  fife  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

The  expedition,  with  its  camel  cara- 
van, is  now  heading  for  the  desert  north 
of  Nigeria.  Communications  are  neces- 
sarily very  irregular,  for  there  are  only 
five  main  roads  across  the  desert,  some 
of  which  have  never  yet  been  traveled 
by  Europeans.  Once  Captain  Buchanan 
leaves  the  French  post  of  Agades,  there 
may  be  no  news  from  him  for  months. 

* 

A  NEAR  VIEW  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT 

The  idolatry  of  certain  modern  lit- 
erary gods  is  no  whit  more  exaggerated 
than  that  of  sundry  giants  of  the  Vic- 
torian Age.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
thus  retails  a  reminiscence  of  George 
Eliot  that  is  still  interesting,  even  at 
second  hand :  — 

The  first  'press  view'  of  the  Royal 
Academy  supplies  one  of  the  most  amusing 
recollections  in  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott's  rem- 
iniscences. It  was  in  the  late  sixties  or 
early  seventies.  In  the  portion  of  the  room 
where  Mr.  Escott  chanced  to  be,  the  object 
of  universal  and  reverent  gaze  was  no 
chef-d'ceuvre  by  Millais  or  Leighton,  but  a 
lady  with  an  elongated  countenance  and 
an  intellectual  brow,  who  reminded  one  of 
the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  Royal  personages 
would  have  not  been  received  with  the 
respect  that  followed  or  preceded  her 
wherever  she  went.  The  lady  dropped  a 
fragment  of  paper  that  might,  Mr.  Escott 
imagined,  at  one  time  have  contained  a 
sandwich.  Quick  as  thought,  a  Cambridge 
don,  smooth-shaven,  ashen-bued,  darted 
forward,  snatched  up  the  precious  relic, 
placed  it  in  his  pocketbook,  and  pressed  it 
adoringly  to  that  part  of  his  person  where 
his  heart  may  have  been.  At  a  respectful 
distance  there  came  behind  a  short,  sturdy 
middle-aged  beau,  whom,  long  after,  Mr. 
Escott  came  to  know  as  Robert  Browning. 
The  poet  stopped  short,  and  in  tones  of 
confidential  devotion  said  to  a'f  great 
painter  by  his  side:   *She,'  meaning  the 
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lady,  'has  the  nose  of  Dante,  the  mouth  of 
Savonarola,  and  the  mind  of  Plato.'  Awe- 
stricken,  the  painter  reprovingly  rejoined: 
*Hush!  She  speaks!'  That  was  the  first 
time  Mr.  Escott  saw  George  Eliot. 

* 

*THE  PLAGUE  OF  JARGON* 

In  an  article  in  the  London  TimeSy 
Mr.  A.  Clutton-Brock  complains  bitter- 
ly of  the  limitless  coinage  of  new  words. 
Styling  this  *the  plague  of  jargon,'  he 
holds  up  the  United  States  as  a  horrible 
example  to  the  British  reader.  He  even 
accuses  Americans  of  *  outdoing  the 
Germans  in  the  immensity  of  their 
theories  and  the  enormity  of  their 
vocabulary '  —  and  be  it  observed  that 
the  word  'enormity'  as  here  used  is 
a  two-edged  sword  that  inflicts  ugly 
gashes  swung  in  either  direction. 

Mr.  Clutton-Brock  complains  of  the 
prevalent  belief  that  'compound  words 
ending  in  -ist  or  -ive  or  -ism  will  make 
science  or  philosophy,'  and  suggests 
that  when  he  suspects  an  author  of  tak- 
ing short  cuts  to  erudition,  the  reader 
will  do  well  to, '  as  I  did,  resolve  to  take 
a  still  shorter  cut  and  read  no  more.' 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Clutton- 
Brockian  ire  is  an  American  weekly 
paper,  which  bears  the  incomprehensi- 
ble title  of  Evolutive  Education.  To  one 
article  in  particular  the  critic  takes 
most  violent  exception,  and  who,  know- 
ing the  title  of  the  article,  can  find  heart 
to  blame  him?  It  is  called  'Meta- 
mechanics.'  Having  found  all  the  other 
articles  totally  unreadable,  Mr.  Clut- 
ton-Brock concentrates  his  assault 
upon  this.  His  adventures  seem  to  have 
been  scarcely  happy,  for  he  writes :  — • 


I  received  lately,  from  the  Far  West  of 
America,  some  printed  matter  that  looked 
like  a  weekly  paper;  it  was  called  Evolutive 
Education.  I  glanced  at  it  and  found  it  full 
of  unfamiliar  words  which  aroused  my  curi- 
osity, so  that  I  tried  to  read  an  article 
headed  'Metamechanics.' 

After  two  preliminary  sentences  about  a 
new  science  called  Physiogenetics,  I  came  to 
this :  *  Vertically  parallel  with  Physiogenetics 
are  expounded  the  two  relatively  higher 
quasi-absolute  principles  of  Character  and 
Individuality  as  expressed  through  Emhry- 
ogenetics  and  Ethereogenetics ' ;  and  then  this : 
*It  becomes  necessary  to  advance  such 
Supersciences  to  the  underlying  neuro- 
motor, nervo-motor,  muscular-motor,  and 
movement-motor  Combustion-processes  of 
different  nature  and  importance.  Internal 
combustion  is  considered  triune:  physical- 
comhustive,  embryonal-combustive,  and  gal- 
vanic-combustive.'  At  this  point  I  read  no 
more,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or 
not  I  agree  with  the  writer.  He  may  be  quite 
right  in  his  thought,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
not  right  in  his  language,  for  I  could  not 
read  it.  The  words  got  in  the  way  of  the 
sense,  if  there  was  any;  either  they  meant 
nothing  at  all  or  they  meant  too  much 
—  meant  what  it  needed  other  words  to 
explain. 

In  all  things  of  the  mind  the  United 
States  have  a  tropical  climate  and  soil. 
There  are  jungles  of  thought  and  language, 
everything  growing  larger  and  more  fantas- 
tic than  elsewhere.  They  can  outdo  the 
Germans  in  the  immensity  of  their  theories 
and  in  the  enormity  of  their  vocabulary. 
You  must  go  to  them  if  you  would  find  any 
tendency  carried  to  an  extreme;  and  so  in 
this  article  on  Metamechanics  I  found  the 
most  extreme  example  of  a  tendency  com- 
mon enough  in  England  —  the  tendency, 
namely,  to  use  technical  or  new-made  words 
in  the  belief  that  they  will,  of  themselves, 
make  precise  or  novel  thought. 
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Brooks,  C.  Harry.  The  Practice  of  Auto-Sug- 
gestion.  London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
Ltd.    35. 6d. 

[Beacon] 

Readers  of  the  Beacon  who  remember  Mr. 
Brooks*  article  in  our  first  number  will  be 
especially  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  his  ex- 
cellent little  book  on  auto-suggestion  —  a  book 
which  has  received  an  extraordinary  welcome 
from  the  press.  We  can  do  little  to  add  to  the 
praise  it  has  already  received,  but  we  should  like 
to  urge  all  our  readers  to  buy  a  copy  without 
delay.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  forceful,  and 
interesting  style,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
naming  it  the  simplest  and  most  useful  book  on 
auto-suggestion  in  the  English  language.  We 
consider  it  superior  to  the  translation  of  Bau- 
douin's  Suggestion  and  Auto-Suggestion,  and 
of  course  it  is  much  cheaper.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
the  first  Englishman  to  go  to  Nancy  with  the 
express  purpose  of  studying  M.  Coue's  method 
of  conscious  auto-suggestion,  and  he  has  now 
started  a  School  of  Auto-Suggestion  at  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham. 

Hamilton,  W.  H.  John  Masefield.  London: 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  New  York: 
Macmillan.    Is.  Qd. 

[S^pectator] 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  rather 
marred  his  pleasant  and  really  informing  mono- 
graph by  the  style  in  which  he  has  written  it. 
The  reader  will  wish  that  he  would  not  speak 
of  a  poem  having  a  'bonny  opening  verse,* 
or  having  a  'right  brave  ring'  to  it.  .  .  . 
Such  lapses  are  curious  in  a  writer  who  obviously 
has,  on  the  whole,  a  discriminating  taste  in 
poetry;  but  unless  we  let  ourselves  be  put  off  by 
them,  they  need  not  really  detract  from  the  use- 
fulness of  the  book.  Mr.  Masefield  is  perhaps 
the  most  prolific  writer  of  modern  times.  He  has 
written  prodigiously  under  his  own  name,  but 
rumor  credits  him  with  an  additional  anony- 
mous or  pseudonymous  output.  There  are,  there- 
fore, a  great  many  appreciative  readers  who  will 
never  read  him  in  his  entirety  and  who  yet  want 
to  enjoy  Reynard  the  Fox  or  Dauber,  not  as  iso- 
lated phenomena,  but  to  see  them  falling  into 
their  places  as  parts  of  a  life's  work.  Such  read- 
ers will  find  Mr.  Hamilton's  book  extremely 
useful.  In  the  case  of  the  novels  and  narrative 
poems  he  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
theme,  which  he  illustrates  with  ample  quota- 
tions. He  quotes  from  Mr.  Masefield  as  a 
critic,  —  as  a  commentator  of  Shakespeare,  for 


instance,  —  as  a  dramatist,  lyricist,  and  so  forth; 
indeed,  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in  a 
thoroughly  readable  way  in  the  little  book  is 
remarkable.    .    .  . 

[Saturday  Review] 

This  is  the  first  attempt,  out§ide  periodical 
criticism,  to  estimate  Mr.  Masefield's  achieve- 
ment. And  because  Mr.  Masefield  himself  is 
always  so  vigorous  and  sincere,  and  sometimes  so 
exquisite  a  writer,  it  will  always  have  some  place 
in  our  affections.  Yet  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  Mr.  Hamilton,  having  carefully  blotted  his 
last  page,  had  put  his  manuscript  away  for  ten 
years.  It  is  true  that  he  would  have  lost  his 
priority  in  the  field.  But  at  the  least,  as  fresh 
material  was  developing,  he  could  have  been  re- 
vising and  improving  his  own  haphazard  lan- 
guage. That  is  perhaps  the  least  important  con- 
sideration. But  we  should  have  welcomed  an 
essay  purged  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  lamentable 
tendency  to  overwriting.    .    .  . 

Mr.  Hamilton  finds  an  analogy  between  Mr. 
Masefield's  development  and  the  developments  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  There  is  an  early 
period  of  imitation,  a  middle  period  of  discovery, 
a  period  of  mature  achievement.  The  three 
divisions  of  Chaucer's  activity,  into  his  French, 
Italian,  and  English  periods,  lend  a  corroboration 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  partition.  But  its  importance 
can  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  three  divisions 
will  be  found  among  the  least  as  among  the 
greatest,  in  the  life  of  the  bricklayer  no  less  than 
the  poet.  They  present  nothing  more  than  a 
natural  correspondence  with  the  rhythm  of 
mortality. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  own  analogy  should  have  af- 
forded him  a  further  argument  for  delay.  There 
is  hardly  a  poet  in  his  earlier  twenties  so  full  of 
promise  as  Mr.  Masefield  in  his  middle  years. 
He  has  turned  his  energies  along  channel  after 
channel.  Almost  everywhere  he  has  been  admir- 
able, nowhere  supreme.  Mr.  Masefield  differs 
from  most  of  the  writers  at  this  moment  strug- 
gling desperately  to  'find  themselves'  in  that  he 
is  engaged  upon  something  worth  finding. 
Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  more  interesting  in  his 
examination  of  the  completed  discovery  than 
in  his  none  too  acute  praises  of  the  discovery  in 
action. 

MuRRT,  J.  MiDDLETON.    The  Problem  of  Style. 
Oxford:  Humphrey  Milford.    65.  Qd. 

[Sunday  Times] 
This  book  comprises  a  course  of  lectures  which 
Mr.  Middleton  Murry  delivered  at  Oxford  last 
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summer  by  invitation  of  Professor  Raleigh. 
Writers  and  readers  will  find  in  it  much  that  is 
interesting  and  suggestive.  They  need  not  look 
for  —  they  probably  would  not  desire  —  a 
dogmatic  handling  of  a  subject  that  is  at  once 
complicated  and  elusive.  Mr.  Murry  is  careful 
to  say  that  he  is  not  expounding  a  doctrine, 
but  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  discovery;  and  on 
such  an  enterprise  even  the  cabin  boy  may  have 
his  private  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  course 
which  is  being  steered. 

The  term  'style,'  as  Mr.  Murry  points  out, 
is  used  in  three  senses,  if  not  more.  It  may  mean 
a  writer's  personal  idiosyncrasy  of  expression, 
it  may  mean  technique,  but  it  may  mean  some- 
thing deeper  and  greater  than  either.  What  that 
something  is,  Mr.  Murry  holds,  we  do  not  know 
precisely;  but  we  recognize  its  presence  in  any 
great  passage  of  prose  or  verse  that  you  may 
choose  to  name,  and  hail  it  as  'the  highest 
achievement  of  literature.'  .  .  . 

Almost  on  his  last  page  he  knocks  us  ofiF  our 
seemingly  firm  foothold,  and  leaves  us  in  a 
welter  of  perplexity.  He  who  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  run  the  shyest  of  conceptions  to  earth, 
who  has  clothed  it  in  a  definition  thirteen  lines 
long,  whereas  Buffon  was  content  with  one,  now 
abruptly  delivers  himself  of  this  terse  but 
shattering  pronouncement:  'There  are  styles, 
but  no  style.'  No  style?  Then  what  becomes  of 
all  the  elaborate  analysis  and  speculation  which 
we  have  done  our  best  to  follow?  Are  we  to 
throw  it  overboard?  Not  so.  Let  us  rather  re- 
gard this  strange  utterance  as  a  momentary 
aberration  on  the  part  of  the  ship's  captain,  due 
to  the  fatigue  and  tension  of  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  So,  surely,  his  hearers  at  Oxford 
must  have  viewed  it;  so  view  it  here. 

Maurois,  Andr^.    Les   Discours  du  Docteur 
0' Grady.  Paris:  Bernard  Grasset. 

[Figaro] 

M.  Andr^  Maurois,  who  was  an  interpreter 
attached  to  the  English  army  during  the  war, 
has  already  drawn  upon  his  memories  in  Les 
Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble,  which  received  the 
liveliest  and  most  deserved  success  in  both 
France  and  England.  His  book  so  delighted  our 
English  friends  that  a  French  edition  with 
English  notes  is  being  read  by  students  studying 
our  language  at  Oxford. 

Will  such  good  fortune  befall  the  no  less 
eloquent  Discours  du  Docteur  0' Grady?  It  is  at 
least  to  be  hoped  that  the  dedication  will  be 
read  and  pondered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel:  '  To  my  English  friends,  in  memory  of 
days  not  long  gone  by,  when  a  friendly  necessity 
compelled  us  to  understand  the  folly  of  our 
quarrels.' 


I 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Andre  Maurois  enter- 
tains the  liveliest,  most  cordial,  and  enlightened 
sympathy  for  the  English;  but  because  he 
knows  the  British  soul  and  character  so  well,  jm 
the  ridiculous  side  of  the  life  he  shares  does  not  ™ 
escape  him.  His  characters  are  truly  drawn: 
especially  the  extravagant  yet  thoroughly 
logical  Doctor  O'Grady,  an  indefatigable  con- 
versationalist, who  discourses  of  gods  and 
women's  art  in  learned  and  humorous  burlesque; 
Colonel  Parker,  who  disagrees  with  him; 
General  Bramble,  with  his  unexpected  reflections; 
the  soldier  Brommit;  and  others,  too,  drawn  to 
the  life,  so  that  their  very  features  seem  sharp 
and  striking. 

Malipiero,  G.  F.    The  Orchestra.  London: 
Chester. 

[Music  and  Letters] 

The  author  has  an  uncanny  skill  in  putting 
his  finger  on  the  point  in  a  few  words.  Debussy's 
genius  and  Ravel's  craft,  Debussy's  inventive 
selection,  Stravinsky's  economy,  and  Scriabin's 
and  Strauss's  pomposities  are  all  touched  lightly 
but  firmly.  Wagner's  heights  and  depths  are 
plumbed,  and  he  is  tacitly  thanked  for  having 
shown  us  that  the  human  voice  is  'the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  music  drama.'  But  the  book  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  canonization  of  the  moderns, 
though  that  is  the  most  interesting  part.  M. 
Malipiero  knows  how  much  we  do  and  don't 
know  about  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, he  has  considered  and  appraised  what 
Rousseau  taught,  and  he  does  not  underrate 
Beethoven's  contribution.  There  is  much  wis- 
dom in  thirty-eight  pages. 

The  translation  is  poor. '  Sonority '  and  *  sonor- 
ities'  are  words  which  always  leave  us  gasping, 
because  we  never  know  whether  they  are  in- 
tended to  translate  'chord'  or  'timbre'  or  'or- 
chestration,' and  we  sometimes  doubt  whether 
the  writer  knows.  Such  a  phrase  as  '  the  innova- 
tors (of  the  orchestral  technique  of  the  symphony) 
were  encircled  by  an  iron  girder'  is  a  metaphor 
which  the  mind  positively  refuses  to  grasp.  Item, 
you  'deduct'  a  subtrahend  and  you  'deduce'  a 
conclusion.  Item,  we  might  say  '  irrecognizable,' 
but  we  don't. 
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AMERICA  S  HAGUE  REFUSAL 

The  refusal  of  our  Government  to 
participate  in  the  Hague  Conference 
was  a  disappointment  to  Europe  — 
but  a  disappointment  taken  philo- 
sophically. The  French  papers,  after 
exhibiting  eagerness  to  have  America 
share  in  the  counsels  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  proposed  meeting,  suddenly 
reversed  their  attitude  and  expressed 
satisfaction  at  our  refusal.  The  Genoa 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
wrote  that  our  reply  'was  not  much  of 
a  surprise  to  the  French  delegation.' 
He  considered  it  unfortunate  that  M. 
Barthou  had  not  given  serious  atten- 
tion previously  to  the  suggestion  that 
had  been  in  the  air  for  some  time,  to 
send  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  Russia. 
The  Bolshevist  delegates  were  irri- 
tated by  the  *  severe  and  reserved  tone ' 
of  Mr.  Hughes's  note. 

La  Stampa,  which  represents  Gio- 
litti's  party  and  has  been  less  unkind 
to  Russia  than  some  of  its  contem- 
poraries, publishes  a  dispatch  from 
its  London  correspondent  emphasizing 
two  points:  — 

Hughes's  note  does  not  pave  the  way  for 
future  American  participation,  and  those 
who  profess  such  an  opinion  are  simply  de- 
luding themselves;  neither  does  the  note 
indicate  that  American  policy  and  French 
policy  are  following  parallel  lines.  America 
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is  staying  at  home  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  does  not  want  to  become  impli- 
cated in  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  contro- 
versies of  Europe,  for  which  the  policy  of 
Paris  is  mainly  responsible. 

The  Spectator  attributes  our  attitude 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
complicated  past  relations  with  Russia 
and  do  not  wish  to  have  future  relations 
with  her  complicated  by  the  existing 
issues  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Republic.  The  Nation 
and  the  Athenceum  says  that  America 
*has  every  right  to  be  proud  that  she 
has  done  about  four  times  as  much  as 
Europe  for  the  relief  of  the  Russian 
famine,'  but  that  Mr.  Hughes  could 
see  no  difference  between  The  Hague 
and  Genoa.  However,  petroleum,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  journal,  is  still  the 
lubricant  that  oils  the  inner  wheels  of 
European  diplomacy. 

Under  the  whole  affair  is  the  obscure  play 
of  the  oil  interests,  which  we  are  far  from 
professing  to  understand.  Until  recently 
the  French  seemed  content  to  work  with 
the  British-Dutch  combination.  They  were 
never  pioneers.  They  do  not  make  boring 
plants.  But  they  are  large  investors;  and 
they  had  bought  great  masses  of  '  Shell '  and 
'Royal  Dutch'  shares.  At  San  Remo  the 
famous  Franco-British  oil  agreement  bound 
them  to  joint  action  with  us.  This  agree- 
ment, as  an  official  French  statement  said 
this  week,  the  British  Government  has  loy- 
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ally  observed.  In  other  words,  if  the  'Shell' 
trust  has  tried  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the 
Caucasus  oil,  the  British  Government  has 
not  helped  it. 

France  aims  at  securing  supplies  for  her- 
self in  Galicia  and  Rumania  (where  she  has 
them),  in  the  Caucasus  and  Mesopotamia 
—  presumably  because,  as  the  statement 
hints  but  does  not  bluntly  say,  European 
supplies  are  useful  for  strategic  reasons. 
This  may  mean  that  France  desires  to  be 
free,  in  war  time,  of  dependence  on  British 
oil  supplies,  and  therefore  is  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  the  'Standard'  trust.  The  latter 
cannot  deal  with  Russia  till  Washington 
approves.  Therefore  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  Franco-American  interest  to  delay  any 
recognition  of  Russia,  lest  the  '  Shell '  inter- 
ests should  profit  too  largely  by  it. 

The  Tory  Saturday  Review  highly 
endorses  our  action,  remarking  that  the 
United  States  note  and  the  messages 
and  speeches  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hoover  *not  only  bear  out  the  spirit 
of,  but  have  distinct  verbal  similarity 
with,  the  view  repeatedly  expressed  in 
these  columns.  .  .  .  The  hopes  ex- 
pressed of  the  reconstitution  of  Russia 
by  artificial  respiration  are  as  inflated 
as  the  Russian  ruble.' 

The  editor  of  the  Outlook  thinks  that 
America  is  gradually  reversing  her  at- 
titude toward  Russia,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  Government  is  almost 
demonstratively  consistent  in  its  public 
policies :  — 

Years  of  propaganda  throughout  the 
United  States  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  consider  Russian 
affairs  at  this  time  objectively.  The  sensi- 
ble view,  which  is  England's,  and  to  which 
the  Harding  Administration  has  been  con- 
verted, is  that  peace  with  Russia  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Russia  should  be  re- 
sumed so  soon  as  the  Bolsheviki  show  signs 
of  conforming  to  the  Lloyd  George  and 
Hughes  formulae.  The  United  States  dur- 
ing half  the  nineteenth  century  regarded 
Russia  as  her  best  friend  in  Europe,  yet 
that  Russia  possessed  a  tyrannical  Govern- 
ment, whose  methods  were  as  far  removed 


from  American  political  principles  as  those 
of  the  Bolsheviki  themselves. 

In  time  the  American  people  will  draw 
the  moral  from  this  remembrance,  as  their 
Government  has  drawn  it  already.  But 
meanwhile  Washington  fears  to  go  to  The 
Hague.  There  it  would  be  caught  between 
the  British  and  French  Russian  policies; 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  former, 
domestic  pressure  from  an  ignorant  public 
opinion  would  incline  it  towards  the  latter. 
President  Harding  does  not  propose  to  be 
pressed  between  two  such  millstones. 

* 

LLOYD  GEORGE  DEFENDED 

As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
Genoa  Conference  would  not  attain  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  called,  both 
the  Continental  and  the  British  press 
were  inclined  to  disparage  Lloyd 
George's  international  leadership  and 
programmes.  However,  the  London 
Outlook,  which  cannot  be  rated  pro- 
Lloyd  George,  but  is  rather  fond  of 
shillalahing  every  convenient  head  that 
comes  within  its  range,  strikes  a  new 
and  a  difi*erent  note  in  its  comment 
upon  his  labors  there :  — 

As  Genoa  recedes  into  the  distance  it  is 
not  merely  the  wonderful  tenacity,  force, 
ability,  and  power  exhibited  there  by  our 
lone  champion  that  impress  themselves 
upon  the  imagination,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  growth  in  moral  as  well  as  mental 
stature.  He  returns  to  London  —  despite 
the  absurd  pseans  of  Mr.  Garvin  —  a  beaten 
man.  But  his  defeat  has  been  worth  more 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  feel,  than  any 
success  that  any  English  statesman  ever 
gained. 

Time  after  time  the  stupidity  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  and  the  egotistical  in- 
transigency  of  the  French  offered  him  tacti- 
cal opportunities  to  blow  up  the  Conference 
on  issues  that  would  have  roused  the  in- 
tense indignation  of  England  against  his 
enemies  and  enormously  enhanced  his  posi- 
tion at  home.  In  the  interests  of  Europe, 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  he  resisted  these 
temptations.   There  remained  a  last  and  a 
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great  chance  to  make  personal  capital  out  of 
his  downfall.  That  was  to  rise  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  and  electrify  the 
country,  as  he  alone  knows  how  to  do,  by 
an  impassioned  recital  of  the  wrongs  and 
insults,  the  lies  and  deceits,  which  were  im- 
posed upon  England,  in  the  person  of  her 
representative,  at  the  great  Conference.  He 
forebore  to  do  this,  remaining  faithful  to 
the  greater  ideal  which  has  become  his 
lodestar.  Any  objective  account  of  Genoa 
now  could  not  but  rouse  passions  on  the 
Continent  that  must  make  for  strife  and 
against  a  settlement  in  the  critical  weeks 
before  us.  So  the  Prime  Minister  once 
again  has  sacrificed  a  personal  triumph, 
knowing  well  that  the  people  of  his  country, 
and  even  his  own  supporters  in  the  House, 
do  not  recognize  that  he  has  made  any 
sacrifice,  and  will  believe  that  he  put  up  the 
best  defense  for  himself  that  he  could. 

THE  ANSPACH  CASE 

Germany  is  laughing,  and  France  is 
showing  signs  of  ill  humor,  over  the 
exploits  of  a  young  German  named 
Erich  Anspach,  a  chevalier  d'indusirie 
who  has  been  making  a  pretty  good 
thing  financially  out  of  selling  alleged 
information  regarding  Germany's  con- 
cealed weapons  and  military  prepara- 
tions to  representatives  of  the  Entente. 
In  some  respects  the  case  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  famous  Cobbler  of 
Kopenick  incident  that  provoked  the 
mirth  of  Germany  and  of  all  Europe  a 
few  years  before  the  war. 

Anspach  is  a  young  man  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress and  unusual  intelligence.  His 
parents  were  separated  as  the  result  of 
a  scandalous  divorce  trial  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  shift  for  himself.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  at  sea  he  attended  a 
secondary  school  and  prepared  for  the 
university.  He  served  for  a  short  time 
in  the  army  during  the  war,  but  later 
deserted.  His  career  as  a  forger  and 
petty  criminal  goes  back  several  years. 


For  a  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Spartacus  Union,  or  Radical  Com- 
munist organization;  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled under  suspicion  of  betraying  its 
plans.  He  later  picked  up  money  in 
many  shifty  ways,  principally  by 
spying  on  different  political  groups, 
and  apparently  deceiving  all  of  them. 

His  recent  exploits  with  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  constitute  an  of- 
fense rather  difl[icult  to  define  under 
the  German  law.  Since  his  alleged  rev- 
elations are  not  true,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  can  be  convicted  of  high 
treason.  Yet  he  has  committed  acts 
that  might  harm  his  Government  as 
much  as  those  of  a  veracious  spy.  He 
might  be  convicted  as  an  ordinary 
swindler;  but  this  would  require  evi- 
dence that  he  received  money  for  the 
documents  he  forged,  and  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  is  not  likely  to  sub- 
mit such  evidence.  The  purchasers  of 
his  documents  are  said  to  have  been 
the  American,  English,  French,  and 
Polish  information  services,  as  well  as 
the  Inter-Allied  Mission  at  Berlin. 

L'Echo  de  Paris  '  smells  a  rat '  in  the 
whole  aff*air,  suggests  that  German 
officials  may  have  been  tolerantly 
conversant  with  what  Anspach  was 
doing,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  in  a 
plot  to  discredit  France's  alleged  in- 
formation regarding  Germany's  mili- 
tary plans. 

* 

LIBEL  AND  DIPLOMACY  AT  MUNICH 

The  attention  of  all  Germany  was 
attracted  during  the  first  weeks  of  May 
to  a  libel  suit  at  Munich.  The  plain- 
tiff was  the  former  secretary  of  Kurt 
Eisner,  the  Socialist  Premier  of  the 
Bavarian  Republic  immediately  after 
the  revolution  and  Germany's  sur- 
render. It  will  be  recalled  that  Eisner 
published  at  that  time  sensational 
extracts  from  the  Bavarian  diplomatic 
archives  to  show  that  Germany  and 
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Austria-Hungary  definitely  plotted  to 
bring  about  a  general  war.  Later,  the 
papers  in  these  archives  from  which 
Eisner  quoted,  together  with  others 
relating  to  incidents  preceding  and 
accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
were  laid  before  the  Bavarian  Parlia- 
ment and  printed  in  full  as  an  official 
document. 

Last  winter  a  Conservative  news- 
paper in  Munich,  referring  to  this 
compilation  and  to  Eisner's  earlier 
publication,  described  the  latter  as  an 
intentional  falsification,  and  incident- 
ally stated  that  Eisner's  secretary  was 
immediately  responsible  for  the  mis- 
representations of  his  chief.  This 
newspaper's  observation  was  reprinted 
by  other  publications  of  like  sympathies 
in  Munich,  and  the  secretary  brought 
suit  against  the  editors  of  all  of  them  for 
Hbel. 

The  suit  has  been  decided  against 
him,  except  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
defendants,  upon  whom  a  trifling  fine 
was  imposed.  Naturally  this  has 
aroused  a  great  controversy  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  Eisner's  admission  of 
Germany's  guilt  for  the  war,  and  the 
motives  that  induced  him  to  make  it. 
Experts  seem  to  agree  that  the  Eisner 
statement  was  not  candid,  and,  strange 
as  this  may  seem  to  a  foreigner  to-day, 
that  it  was  designedly  calculated  to 
make  Germany's  responsibility  for  the 
war  appear  greater  than  the  evidence 
cited  justified.  This  interpretation  of 
the  Eisner  document,  though  disputed 
by  part  of  the  Socialist  press,  seems 
fairly  well  substantiated;  for  twelve 
foreign  experts  from  five  former  en- 
emy states  —  England,  France,  Italy, 
America,  and  Serbia  —  and  from  five 
neutral  states — Holland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  and  Argentina  —  gave  their 
opinion  to  this  effect.  Among  these 
was  the  French  historian  Dujardin,  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  gave  the  written 
opinion  that  Eisner's  publication 


not  only  left  out  certain  diplomatic  verbi- 
age, the  omission  of  which  might  be  excused, 
but  also  left  out  vital  passages  which  show- 
ed that  the  German  Government  was  de- 
termined in  the  first  place  to  localize  the 
conflict,  and  in  the  second  place  to  refrain 
from  mobilizing  its  own  forces  and  to  induce 
Austria  to  refrain  from  general  mobiliza- 
tion. 

An  almost  amusing,  though  by  no 
means  trivial,  incident  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  appearance  of  a  leading 
article  by  Professor  Hans  Delbriick  in 
VorwdrtSy  which  is  about  as  remarka- 
ble as  it  would  be  for  President  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler  to  contribute  the 
feature  story  to  the  Labor  Aid  or  the 
Appeal  to  Reason.  Professor  Delbruck 
says  in  this  article :  — 

Indeed,  there  is  one  question  affecting 
Germany  upon  which  it  is  not  hopeless  to 
unite  approximately  all  parties,  no  matter 
how  widely  they  may  differ  on  other  sub- 
jects. That  is  a  campaign  against  the  un- 
true acknowledgment  of  guilt  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  upon  which  our  so-called 
peace  is  based.  .  .  .  The  Versailles  guilt 
admission  is  not  the  same  thing  as  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  in  itself.  The  Versailles 
Treaty  asserts  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment '  consciously  and  deliberately '  caused 
the  World  War  in  order  to  acquire  domi- 
nance over  the  world.  That  false  idea, 
which  is  still  cherished  by  many  people  out- 
side of  Germany,  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

In  considering  this  question,  whether 
Germany  does  not  share  responsibility  for 
this  world  catastrophe  on  account  of  her 
blunders  and  follies,  I  have,  as  is  well 
known,  consistently  taken  the  stand  that 
Germany's  fault  rests  in  the  inhuman  way 
in  which  she  treated  the  other  nationalities 
under  her  jurisdiction,  in  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  defying  and  challenging  speeches 
that  aroused  the  distrust  and  fear  of  other 
countries,  and  last  of  all,  in  building  dread- 
noughts that  stirred  the  jealousy  and  the 
anger  of  England. 

Eisner's  object  in  making  the  case 
against  Germany  as  strong  as  he  could 
will  probably  never  be  known.  He  was 
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a  highly  temperamental  and  idealistic 
man,  whose  motives  and  impulses 
could  not  always  be  predicted  and 
explained.  It  is  commonly  assumed, 
however,  that  he  believed  confession 
to  be  good  for  the  soul,  and  that  he 
imagined  the  freest  possible  acknowl- 
edgment of  Germany's  guilt  would 
help  to  allay  the  hostility  of  her  vic- 
torious enemies  and  to  lighten  the 
penalties  for  her  folly. 

Pierre  Bernus,  writing  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  while  admitting  that  Eisner 
made  a  mistake  in  not  publishing  the 
document  in  full,  insists  that  he  con- 
cealed nothing  that  was  favorable  to 
the  Government  of  Berlin,  and  that  the 
only  passage  omitted  is  the  following : — 

In  order  to  localize  the  war,  the  Imperial 
Administration  will  undertake  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  the  Great  Powers  im- 
mediately after  the  delivery  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  at  Belgrade. 

* 

THE  BULGARIAN  CRISIS 

The  recent  political  troubles  in 
Bulgaria,  which  gave  rise  to  a  false 
report  that  a  revolution  had  occurred 
in  that  country,  seem  to  involve 
domestic  politics,  but  to  be  mainly  due 
to  the  serious  situation  created  by 
the  presence  of  thirty-three  thousand 
armed  Russian  refugees  belonging  to 
Wrangel's  Army.  These  constitute  a 
body  considerably  more  numerous 
than  the  military  forces  that  Bulgaria 
herself  is  permitted  to  maintain  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  Entente.  On  May  16  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  issued  the  following 
statement  from  Belgrade :  — 

In  1878  the  Bulgarian  people  were  freed 
from  the  yoke  that  they  had  borne  for  cen- 
turies by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians poured  forth  for  their  liberty.  A 
tragic  turn  of  fortune  caused  the  sons  of 
those  who  owed  their  national  existence  to 
the  sublime  services  of  the  Russian  people 


to  take  up  arms  against  their  liberators. 
The  righteous  wrath  of  the  Bulgarian 
nation  later  swept  from  power  the  criminal 
perpetrators  of  this  deed  of  Cain. 

In  our  present  days  of  trial  a  Russian 
army,  abandoned  by  all,  found  an  asylum 
in  the  Slavic  lands,  whither  the  ties  of  blood 
and  a  common  faith  invited  it.  Willing  to 
forget  the  unhappy  incidents  of  the  past, 
that  army  accepted  loyally  the  hospitality 
of  the  Bulgarian  people.  The  hearty  wel- 
come accorded  them  by  the  common  people 
of  Bulgaria  persuaded  the  Russians  that 
the  previous  treason  of  the  Government 
was  not  endorsed  by  the  nation  at  large. 

But  now  a  new  crisis  has  arisen.  For  a 
second  time  the  Bulgarian  Government  is 
guiding  its  subjects  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia's mortal  enemy.  The  world  beholds  to- 
day the  scandalous  triumph  of  the  traitors 
of  Brest-Litovsk.  Yielding  to  the  unhappy 
temptations  begotten  of  its  own  weakness, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  is  courting  the 
aid  of  the  tyrants  who  now  oppress  Russia, 
with  the  applause  and  aid  of  Germany. 
This  alliance  is  designed  to  sacrifice  what 
remains  of  the  Russian  army,  in  violation 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality.  Assailed 
on  every  hand  by  hatred  and  calumny,  the 
Russian  soldiers  see  the  time  drawing  near 
when  they  will  be  forced  to  rally  to  their 
standards.  The  sinister  spectre  of  fratri- 
cidal strife  again  rises  before  us.  God  is  our 
witness  that  we  have  not  evoked  it. 

To  this  remarkable  proclamation  the 
Bulgarian  Government  has  replied  as 
follows:  — 

The  Russian  refugees  were  admitted  to 
Bulgaria  and  domiciled  in  our  country  by 
virtue  of  an  agreement  which  gave  them 
only  the  status  of  refugees.  However,  they 
have  recently  committed  a  series  of  acts 
that  prove  they  are  very  far  from  consider- 
ing themselves  exiles  and  refugees.  They 
propose  to  maintain  themselves  as  an 
armed  force,  prepared  to  engage  in  new 
military  adventures.  The  revelations  of  the 
last  few  days  have  thrown  a  glaring  light 
upon  this  military  organization  and  its  con- 
spiracies, which  aim  to  make  it  a  govern- 
ment within  a  government.  With  the  object 
of  preventing  any  untoward  act  likely  to 
produce  new  international  complications. 
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and  with  a  view  to  preserving  domestic 
order  and  peace,  the  Bulgarian  Government 
is  at  last  compelled  to  take  necessary  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country. 

Theodor  Berkes,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  concerning  the  Wrangel 
affair  in  our  issue  of  June  10,  returns  to 
the  subject  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  of 
May  18.  Writing  from  Sofia  five  days 
before  that  date,  he  estimates  the 
Wrangel  troops  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  at  present  shelters  in  its 
own  barracks  and  military  camps  at 
twenty  thousand  men,  plus  more  than 
double  that  number  of  other  refugees. 
These  troops  were  received  rather 
unwillingly  by  the  Peasant  Govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria,  under  pressure  of  the 
Entente  authorities.  Early  in  May  the 
Bulgarian  police  discovered  in  the 
rooms  of  a  Russian  colonel  in  Sofia 
documents  proving  the  existence  of  a 
Wrangel  secret  service  organization, 
spread  like  a  net  over  the  entire  king- 
dom, and  reporting  in  minute  detail 
the  movements,  acts,  and  opinions,  not 
only  of  foreigners,  but  also  of  Bul- 
garian citizens  and  officials,  even  those 
of  highest  rank.  This  '  spy  system '  was 
apparently  designed,  not  only  to  check 
possible  Bolshevist  propaganda,  but 
also  to  promote  a  reactionary  coup 
d'etat  against  the  Peasant  Govern- 
ment now  in  power.  From  this  it  was 
but  a  step  to  the  assumption  that  the 
Wrangel  forces  proposed  to  secure 
control  of  Bulgaria  for  the  purpose  of 
using  its  territory  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  Soviet  Russia. 

Still  later  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Control 


Commission  in  Bulgaria  has  directed 
that  the  Russian  refugees  be  disarmed 
and  that  their  organizations  shall  cease 
to  have  a  military  character. 

* 

ARGENTINA  AND  OUR  TARIFF 

La  Prensa,  the  leading  anti-admin- 
istration daily  of  Buenos  Aires,  heartily 
approves  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  opposing  a  conven- 
tional tariff,  with  its  maximum  and 
minimum  duties,  and  argues  that  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  indeed  all  the 
republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
should  adopt  nonvariable  customs 
duties  as  a  pan-American  principle. 
This  attitude  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  our  previous  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments with  Brazil  have  enabled  us  to 
market  our  grain  and  provisions  in  that 
country  at  an  artificial  advantage  over 
the  producers  of  Argentina.  This, 
according  to  the  paper  quoted,  is 
*  uneconomic ' :  — 

These  trade  conventions  merely  establish 
truces,  during  the  existence  of  which  the 
parties  acquire  foreign  markets  and  open 
their  own  markets  to  foreigners  under  arti- 
ficial conditions  that  tend  to  divert  trade 
from  its  natural  channels  and  to  interfere 
with  the  normal  and  healthy  course  of 
production. 

This  journal  assumes  that  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  is  discouraging  maximum 
and  minimum  tariffs  because  they  have 
not  been  beneficial  to  the  United  States; 
and  furthermore  that  our  Government 
will  insist  upon  enforcing  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  in  its  dealings 
with  countries  that  still  maintain  mul- 
tiple tariffs. 
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[The  two  unsigned  articles  that  follow  are  reprinted  respectively  from  the  London  Outlook 
of  May  20  and  the  New  Statesman  of  the  same  date.  Neither,  of  course,  is  an  Irish  interpreta- 
tion of  conditions,  hut  both  are  from  weeklies  that  have  tried  to  understand  Ireland.] 


I.  THE  IRISH  PEACE  WRECKERS 


The  dangerous  trend  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  carries  with  it  certain  com- 
pensations. We  are  being  forced,  rather 
later  than  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  cast 
off  the  more  foolish  of  those  delusions 
about  ourselves  which  the  war  had 
nourished.  For  the  common  charge 
made  against  the  Free  Staters,  that  they 
are  no  better,  no  more  *  idealistic'  than 
revived  Redmondites,  means  simply 
that  Mr.  Griffith  and  his  friends  are 
being  forced  by  events  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  human  nature  in  general, 
and  of  Irish  human  nature  in  particular. 
Sentimental  idealism  is  at  a  discount, 
so  that  the  Irish  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining.  But  had  we  won  a  Republic,  or 
even  agreed  to  believe  that  the  Free 
State  was  a  Republic,  the  war  con- 
ventions of  Sinn  Fein  would  have 
attained  pragmatic  truth;  and  life  here 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  all 
free  spirits,  including  those  who  were 
pleased  at  the  departure  of  the  English. 

As  it  is,  however,  we  are  again  be- 
come an  *  honest'  people,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  called  us,  who  speak  ill  of  each 
other.  The  Republicans  maintain  the 
Cuchullin  pose,  with  its  associated  vice 
of  hypocrisy  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  dead;  but  everyone  knows  that 
this  party  contains  as  many  hard- 
headed  men  and  as  many  materialists 
as  does  its  opponents  of  the  Free  State. 
The  latter  bury  their  dead  quietly. 
They  have  cleared  their  minds  of  cant, 
and  have  realized  that  the  Irish  people 
did  not  escape  the  blight  of  original  sin. 
If  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Griffith  are  ever 
really  in  a  position  to  govern,  what 


they  have  learned  in  the  school  of  hard 
experience  will  be  of  profit  to  us  all. 

The  advance  is  spiritual.  We  have 
learned  that  we  are  miserable  sinners 
even  as  the  English  are;  that  some  few 
of  us  are  cowards,  others  thieves,  very 
few  Cuchullins,  and  even  fewer  Maeves. 
Socially  and  economically,  however, 
the  case  still  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  *  dangerous.'  If  the  perpetual 
aim  of  British  statesmanship  be,  as 
some  Irishmen  have  believed,  the 
destruction  of  Ireland,  British  states- 
men ought  to  be  saying  among  them- 
selves, in  reference  to  their  evacuation 
of  the  Twenty-six  Counties:  Why  did 
we  not  think  of  this  before?  Politically, 
there  are  grounds  for  optimism,  and 
Free  Staters  speak  confidently  of  a 
landslide  in  their  favor. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Mr. 
Childers  as  an  Irish  leader.  He  is  an 
able  and  disinterested  man,  but  the 
personal  propaganda  that  is  being 
directed  against  him  —  a  propaganda 
which,  I  must  admit,  is  often  shame- 
lessly brutal  —  has  had  its  sure  effect. 
Mr.  de  Valera  will  not  return  —  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  the  return 
of  a  deposed  Irish  leader.  Nor  do  I 
find  much  faith  in  the  star  of  Mr. 
Rory  O'Connor,  of  the  Four  Courts. 
His  Army  Council  disapproves,  ap- 
parently, of  the  negotiations  initiated 
by  some  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and 
calls  them  *a  dodge  to  split  the 
Republican  ranks.'  Whatever  their 
outcome,  the  negotiations  will  have 
indicated  that,  among  the  Republican 
military  officers  of  the  South,  there 
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are  important  personages  who  hesitate 
at  the  policy  of  forcible  interference 
with  the  will  of  the  people.  A  free 
election  on  the  Treaty  represents  the 
whole  policy  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Collins,  and  their  sine  qua  non  in  any 
negotiations.  Conversely,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
the  postponement  of  elections;  and  if 
these  gentlemen  show  themselves  ready 
to  talk  of  peace  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  '  concession '  from 
the  Provisional  Government,  which 
would  be  regarded  on  your  side  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  Treaty  signatures, 
and  would  bring  Anglo-Irish  relations 
once  more  into  the  melting  pot. 

Easy  times  are  far  off,  at  best.  The 
prophet  can  prophesy  two  things:  (a) 
the  return  of  the  English  in  some  shape 
or  form,  or  (6)  the  establishment  of 
the  Free  State  in  a  socially  weakened 
and  economically  disorganized  country. 
The  latter  alternative  is  still  the  more 
likely;  but  the  former  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  possibility  —  and  is  being 
so  considered  in  Ireland,  though  it  will 
not  happen  as  the  consequence  of  a 
definite  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  on 
this  side.  Do  the  Republicans  desire 
it?  I  don't  suppose  any  one  of  them 
would  dare  to  boast  that,  were  there  a 
renewed  invasion  of  Black-and-Tans, 
—  taking  the  form,  this  time,  of  a 
British  descent,  under  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  from  the  Northeast,  —  Ire- 
land would  unite,  successfully  repel  it, 
and  win  recognition  of  the  Republic. 
The  most  reckless  of  them  look  no 
further  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Free  State,  and,  since  this  destruction 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  Irish  votes, 
their  hope  must  be  that  Great  Britain 
may  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Pro- 
visional Government;  and  of  course 
Great  Britain  could  find  excuses  for 
picking  such  a  quarrel. 

The  original  Truce  of  last  July  has 
been  broken  more  than  once  —  by  the 


kidnapping  of  British  officers,  the 
shooting  here  and  there  of  British 
soldiers  and  policemen,  since  the  evac- 
uation has  been  in  progress;  Southern 
Unionists  have  scarcely  yet  enjoyed 
the  guarantees  promised  them  by  the 
Treaty,  and  the  new  Administration 
has  been  unable,  with  all  its  excellent 
intentions,  to  bring  culprits  to  book. 
A  further  danger  is  pending,  and  one 
to  which  little  attention  has  yet  been 
directed:  it  is  the  character  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  Free  Staters 
have  drawn  up  for  Ireland,  and  which 
in  due  course  must  be  submitted,  not 
only  to  Irish  opinion,  but  also  to  the 
British  Parliament.  This,  if  we  may 
believe  intelligent  anticipations,  will 
be  a  strong  dose  for  Britons  to  swallow. 
The  document  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  composed  by  a  committee,  drawn 
largely  from  the  DubHn  intelligentsia. 
It  is  certain  these  men  will  have  given 
more  thought  to  baffling  the  Republican 
critics  than  to  making  straight  the 
path  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Republican  theorists  in  Dublin 
are  immediately  responsible  for  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country;  but  this 
is  not  to  say  that  they  approve,  or 
direct,  every  disturbance.  That  they 
want  to  drive  Protestants,  as  such, 
out  of  Ireland  is  nonsense;  and  it  is 
foolish,  too,  to  speak  of  them  seriously 
as  Bolsheviks,  although,  roughly  speak- 
ing, their  social  ideals  are  more  radical 
than  those  of  the  Free  Staters.  But 
the  effect  of  it  all  is  that  Protestant 
rich,  and  indeed  Catholic  rich,  also, 
are  beginning  to  go;  that  property  has 
been  confiscated;  that  banks  have  been 
raided.  Many  landowners  in  the  South 
and  West  propose  to  sell  what  they  can 
of  furniture  and  stock,  write  down 
their  mansions  as  a  total  loss,  and  de- 
part from  Ireland.  The  Irish  Times 
prints  page  advertisements  of  *  suitable 
gentlemen's  residences'  in  England. 

At  the  same  time,  prices  in  Ireland, 
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even  of  house  property,  have  hardly 
fallen  at  all;  wages  on  the  land  and  in 
industry  are  many  per  cent  higher 
than  in  England,  and  in  several  towns 
in  Munster  attempts  at  readjustment 
have  ended  in  the  proclamation  of 
miniature  Soviets.  These  will  not 
endure,  for  the  peasant  proprietor,  on 
whom  the  small  country  towns  depend 
for  their  existence,  will  reduce  his 
buying  and  selling  to  a  minimum,  force 
down  the  standard  of  living,  and 
present  the  amateur  Communists  with 
a  fait  accompli.  In  Connaught  a  land 
war  has  recommenced;  those  menaced 
are  not  the  Protestant  ex-landlords, 
but  the  big  graziers,  who  are  Catholic 
and  nominal  Nationalists.  No  one  in 
the  Dail  defends  confiscation  as  such. 
The  seizure  of  property  for  political 
reasons  is  another  matter,  and  the 
graziers,  because  they  provide  Eng- 
land with  beef  (!),  and  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  because  it  has  official  relations 
with  the  Provisional  Government,  are 
victims  of  the  *  idealist'  logicians. 

Thus  the  Republican  movement  in 
the  wilder  areas  of  the  West  attracts 
to  itself  very  various  types  of  recruits 

—  not  at  all  the  sort  of  men,  many  of 
them,  who  put  up  the  fight  against  the 
Black-and-Tans.  There  are  genuine 
die-hards  in  the  Republican  ranks;  but 
I  think  it  is  true  that,  of  the  old 
I.R.A.,  those  who  are  to  be  taken 
most  seriously  as  officers  and  soldiers 

—  the  Mulcahys,  O'Connells,  and  Mac- 
Keowns  —  adhere  to  the  Free  State. 
The  trust  put  by  some  commentators 


in  the  Irish  Labor  Party,  whether  as  a 
peace  force  or  an  instrument  of  re- 
construction, seems  to  me  to  be  entirely 
misplaced.  Its  manifesto  *  impartially ' 
condemning  militarism  was  a  rhetor- 
ical absurdity,  and  if  the  organization 
counts  at  all  in  the  present  crisis  it  is 
as  a  Republican  asset. 

The  facts  of  the  situation,  I  should 
finally  say,  are  not  difficult  to  observe, 
and  the  English  press  has,  on  the  whole, 
given  an  accurate  report  of  them. 
What  is  difficult  is  to  put  the  facts 
into  their  proper  proportions;  and,  for 
fear  that  I  may  have  failed  in  this,  I 
should  add  that  for  the  present  the 
large  majority  of  people  in  the  Twenty- 
six  Counties  still  pursue  their  normal 
pleasures  and  avocations.  The  old  era 
is  passing,  in  some  respects,  quietly, 
even  dully,  as  one  realizes  when  one 
sees  the  streets  of  Dublin  filled  on  a 
Sunday  with  the  (unarmed)  British 
soldier  and  his  girl.  Over  large  areas 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
East,  all  classes  are  still  free  from  any- 
thing that  could  be  described  as  panic. 
The  upper  classes  have  lost  their 
famous  club  in  Kildare  Street  to  Mr. 
Rory  O'Connor;  but  they  may  be  still 
seen  at  the  race  meetings,  together 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Michael 
Collins  and,  no  doubt,  also  those  of 
Mr.  O'Connor.  Until  racing  stops,  I 
shall  not  talk  of  Russia  in  Ireland,  or 
of  catastrophic  change.  Suffering  since 
the  Truce  has  been  confined  to  individ- 
uals, but  has  only  threatened  groups 
or  masses. 


II.  THE  IRISH  MUDDLE 


With  rival  armies  confronting  one 
another  in  Dublin,  and  regulars  and 
irregulars  fighting  noisy,  if  practically 
bloodless,  battles  in  the  country,  it  is 
inevitable  that  attention  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  military  issue  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  problems. 


Nothing  effective,  I  admit,  can  be 
done  until  the  question  is  settled, 
whether  a  minority  of  the  army  is  to 
rule  both  the  army  and  the  people. 
Even  if  an  agreement  should  be  con- 
cluded between  the  two  sections  of  the 
I.R.A.  —  I  am   writing   before  the 
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Dail  Committee  has  submitted  its 
second  report  —  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  terms  of  that  agreement. 
The  mere  cessation  of  hostihties, 
however  great  a  poUtical  advantage, 
would  not  in  itself  remove  the  worst 
of  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
is  suffering.  Nor  is  it  certain  that, 
if  Mr.  Rory  O'Connor  condescended  to 
cooperate  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  repressing  outrages  and  punish- 
ing disorder,  the  most  drastic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  united  forces  would 
free  the  Irish  people  from  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  upheaval  of  the 
last  few  months. 

Ministerial  reports  submitted  to  the 
Dail  last  week  show  that  conditions  in 
Southern  Ireland  are  rapidly  justifying 
Sir  Henry  Wilson's  phrase,  *a  welter 
of  chaos  and  crime.'  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his 
colleagues  did  not  forsee  what  would 
happen  when  they  preached  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  They  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  crisis  produced  in  the  Western 
counties  in  the  spring  of  1920  by  the 
success  of  Sinn  Fein's  attempt  to 
paralyze  the  British  administrative 
machine.  A  memorandum  presented 
to  Dail  Eireann,  in  August  1921,  by 
Mr.  de  Valera's  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture sums  up  the  situation  in  a  few 
lines:  — 

The  majority  of  the  people,  though  they 
drank  deeply  of  the  draught  of  freedom, 
kept  their  heads,  but  in  the  West  they  were 
hungry  —  hungry  for  land  —  and  easily 
intoxicated  with  the  wine,  which  they  drank 
to  the  dregs;  they  confused  license  with 
liberty;  they  knew  the  British  forces  were 
powerless  to  restrain  them;  they  hoped,  and 
perhaps  thought,  that  their  own  Govern- 
ment would  condone  confiscation  in  order 
to  right  the  confiscations  of  other  days,  and 
that,  even  if  it  objected,  it,  too,  would  be 
powerless  to  touch  them  till  they  had  gained 
their  ends. 


In  those  days  the  unity  of  the  I.R.A. 
enabled  order  to  be  restored.  Though 
Dail  Eireann  managed  to  prevent 
agrarian  outrages,  it  did  not  eliminate 
the  causes  which  provoked  them,  and 
in  the  last  two  years  the  number  of 
landless  men  and  uneconomic  small- 
holders has  increased  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing. The  revolt  preached  by  Mr. 
de  Valera  was  followed  by  the  Army 
split.  This,  in  its  turn,  led  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Republican  police, 
whose  exertions  had  kept  agrarianism 
in  check.  These  police,  most  of  whom 
are  soldiers  detailed  for  constabulary 
duties,  have  taken  sides  with  their 
respective  annies;  and  even  when  they 
still  continue  to  act  nominally  as 
policemen,  it  is  easy  to  repudiate 
their  authority  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  no  longer  servants  of  the 
nation,  but  agents  of  a  party. 

In  England  there  seems  to  be  a 
belief  that  the  land  war  is  an  attempt 
to  expropriate  Protestants.  I  do  not 
deny  that  plenty  of  evidence  can  be 
found  to  confirm  this  view.  But  the 
Irish  Times,  the  organ  of  the  Southern 
Protestants,  rightly  repudiates  the 
theory  of  a  jihad  which  finds  such 
favor  with  Lord  Carson  and  the 
Morning  Post.  'They  are  not,'  it  says 
of  its  coreligionists,  *the  victims  of 
any  religious  persecution.  They  have 
been  the  first,  because  the  easiest, 
targets  of  the  passions  of  greed  and 
violence  that  are  now  devastating  the 
land.  The  Roman  Catholic  farmer  has 
not  less  to  fear  than  the  Protestant 
farmer.  Traders  of  all  creeds  suff'er 
equally  from  the  lawlessness  which 
robs  banks  and  trains,  paralyzes  busi- 
ness, and  drives  capital  out  of  the 
country.' 

Not  only  are  Catholic  farmers  likely 
to  suflfer,  but  they  have  already  been 
hard  hit  by  the  prevailing  anarchy. 
They  are  the  chief  victims  of  the 
wholesale  cattle-driving  in  Clare,  and 
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the  campaign  to  seize  houses  built  by 
the  Congested  District  Board  is  directed 
wholly  against  Catholic  occupiers. 

In  the  main  the  1920  agitation  was 
due,  as  Dail  Eireann  at  the  time  ad- 
mitted, to  *  perfectly  legitimate  land- 
hunger.'  The  worst  feature  of  the 
new  upheaval  is  that  attempts  at 
confiscation  are  no  longer  confined  to 
districts  where  the  community  has  a 
real  grievance.  Political  confusion  is 
everywhere  being  exploited  by  men 
who  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  a  weaker  neighbor. 
The  orthodox  method  of  procedure  is 
to  claim  a  farm  on  the  ground  that  some 
member  of  one's  family  was  evicted 
from  it  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  seventy 
years  ago.  It  does  not  matter  how 
many  times  the  land  may  have  been 
bought  and  sold  in  the  interval  or  how 
good  is  the  title  of  the  present  occupier; 
provided  one  can  raise  a  sufficiently 
strong  faction  to  deal  with  the  existing 
tenant  and  his  friends,  there  is  little 
fear  of  intervention  by  any  legally 
constituted  authority. 

It  is  something  to  the  good  that  at 
last  the  I.R.A.,  both  regulars  and 
irregulars,  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
issue  proclamations  threatening  stern 
action  against  cattle- driving  and  con- 
fiscation. Unfortunately,  action  has 
not  yet  been  taken,  and  the  grabbers 
are  harder  at  it  than  ever.  Slackness 
in  dealing  with  offenses  of  this  kind  has 
the  worst  possible  effect  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  where  there  are  few 
families  who  do  not  cherish  the  tra- 
dition of  lands  rightfully  theirs,  of 
which  their  ancestors  were  deprived 
by  force.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
evicted  farms  handed  down  by  will 
from  father  to  son  in  the  belief  that 
by  some  miracle  restitution  would  be 
made.  A  good  many  people  see  at  last 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  miracle 
come  true  by  the  aid  of  automatics  and 
shotguns. 


While  men  who  lack  farms  are  pre- 
paring to  acquire  them  by  the  right 
of  the  strong  hand,  others  who  hold 
land  are  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  de 
Valera's  teaching  by  refusing  to  pay 
either  landlords  or  the  State.  One  of 
the  most  ominous  developments  is  the 
drop  of  £150,000  since  December  in 
the  installments  of  annuities  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts.  This  deficit 
means  that  all  hopes  of  extending  land 
purchase  must  be  hung  up,  and  in 
addition  it  promises  to  cripple  the 
national  credit  by  making  it  impossible 
to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates 
for  urgent  schemes  of  social  reform. 

Meanwhile  land  is  falling  out  of 
cultivation.  Men  cannot  be  expected 
to  sow  if  they  have  no  certainty  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  reap;  and 
the  shortage  of  potatoes,  added  to  the 
fact  that  the  senseless  Belfast  boycott 
prevents  the  transfer  of  supplies  from 
the  ample  stocks  in  the  Six  Counties, 
is  causing  men,  who  are  by  no  means 
alarmists,  to  predict  a  ruinous  shortage 
in  the  poorest  Southern  areas  before 
the  new  crop  is  available.  The  fact 
that  agricultural  wages  are  maintained 
at  a  rate  of  from  5s,  to  lOs.  a  week 
higher  than  the  British  average  has 
also  had  its  effect  in  leading  farmers 
to  reduce  tillage  to  a  minimum.  In 
other  days  the  small  man  could  rely 
on  the  assistance  of  his  sons.  To-day 
his  sons,  as  a  rule,  find  it  more  profitable 
to  take  service  at  £3  or  £3  10s.  a  week 
in  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  I.R.A., 
and  not  a  few  of  them  do  still  better  by 
joining  with  laborers  out  of  work  to 
levy  blackmail  as  armed  freebooters. 

Conditions  in  some  of  the  Southern 
counties  are  rapidly  approaching  those 
which  existed  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Armed  caterans  raid  banks,  clear  out 
the  tills  of  post  offices,  commandeer 
the  stocks  of  shopkeepers,  demand 
levies  from  farmers,  and,  if  met  with  a 
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refusal,  drive  off  cattle,  which  they  sell 
elsewhere  at  a  third  of  their  value.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  ambition  of 
an  Irish  peasant  was  to  have  one  son 
a  priest  and  another  a.  policeman.  To 
be  a  raider  is  now  a  better-paying  and 
more  enviable  occupation,  and  boys 
take  to  it  as  to  a  legitimate  profession. 
A  caddy  on  a  Dublin  links  was  urged 
by  a  golfer  the  other  day  not  to  waste 
his  time  in  a  blind-alley  occupation. 
*  Sure  I  *d  get  out  of  it  to-morrow,  sir, ' 
was  the  reply,  *only  I  can't  get  a  re- 
volver till  I 'm  sixteen. ' 

It  is  common  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  rob  purely  on  their  own 
account  and  those  who  rob  in  the  name 
of  the  Army  Executive.  There  may  be 
a  distinction;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  blame  out-of-works,  who  do 
not  know  where  the  next  meal  is  to 
come  from,  for  taking  to  highway  rob- 
bery, when  they  see  Mr.  Rory  O'Con- 
nor and  his  lieutenants,  fresh  from 
raiding  banks  to  the  tune  of  £100,000, 
dashing  up  to  the  Mansion  House  in 
stolen  motor  cars  to  take  part  in  high 
political  conferences.  Rory  of  the  Hills, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Irish  rapparee, 
materializes  to-day,  in  the  words  of  a 
Dublin  wit,  as  Rory  of  the  Tills. 

The  merchant  and  manufacturer 
have  fared  even  worse  than  the  farmer. 
It  was  the  cherished  belief  of  Sinn  Fein 
that  Irish  industrial  enterprise  was 
handicapped  only  by  English  political 
policy,  which,  as  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  was 
the  obedient  servant  of  English  trade- 
jealousy.  Political  policy  is  now  in 
Irish  hands,  yet  the  first  result  of  the 
transfer  has  been  to  enable  a  section  of 
Republicans  to  deal  as  heavy  a  blow  at 
Irish  prosperity  as  the  worst  enemies  of 
this  country  could  desire.  Mr.  McGar- 
ry  bluntly  told  the  Dail  that  no  man 
would  start  a  factory  or  even  buy  a 
motor  car  because  he  did  not  know  at 
what  moment  brigands  would  come 
along  and  steal  it.  Shopkeepers,  who 


are  at  the  mercy  of  armed  bands, 
naturally  decline  to  lay  in  stocks;  and 
railway  companies,  whose  trains  are 
systematically  rifled,  refuse  to  accept 
any  liability  for  the  care  or  delivery  of 
goods.  The  Irish  Commercial  Travelers* 
Federation  announces  that  definite 
instructions  have  been  received  by  its 
members  from  their  firms  that,  unless 
order  is  restored  without  delay,  not 
only  will  credit  be  completely  restricted, 
but  a  total  cessation  of  trade  will 
follow. 

These  complications  naturally  pre- 
vent any  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  workers,  just  as  nat- 
urally, insist  that,  till  the  cost  falls, 
wage  cuts  will  not  be  permitted.  For 
the  first  time  workers  are  in  a  position 
to  enforce  their  will.  Dock  laborers  in 
Irish  ports  are  receiving  wages  which 
run  from  25s.  to  30^.  a  week  above  the 
average  in  Great  Britain;  bakers  in 
Dublin  earn  94^.  as  against  60^.  in 
London;  in  the  building  trades  the 
Irish  worker  has  the  advantage  by  8^. 
to  105.  a  week;  and  whereas  in  London 
the  engineering  rate  is  77^.  6c?.,  in  Cork 
it  is  945.,  the  highest  rate  paid  in 
the  Three  Kingdoms  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Firms  like  that  of  Henry  Ford  in 
Cork  are  able  by  skilled  management 
and  good  organization  to  keep  wages, 
as  well  as  profits,  at  a  high  level.  But 
the  ordinary  Irish  manufacturer  is 
woefully  incapable  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  his  workers  or  out  of  his  capital. 
In  the  past  his  remedy  in  times  of  de- 
pression was  to  cut  wages  to  the  bone. 
Deprived  of  this  expedient,  he  drifts 
helplessly  to  bankruptcy  or  in  despair 
closes  down  his  works.  At  this  stage 
the  workers  nowadays  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  on  their  own  account  by 
hoisting  the  Red  Flag  over  the  factory 
and  running  it  on  Soviet  lines.  So  far 
their  experiments  in  this  direction  have 
led  only  to  speedy  collapse  and  to  the 
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ruin  of  the  industry.  Undeterred  by 
previous  failures  they  seized  last  week 
the  proprietary  creameries  of  Messrs. 
Cleeve  in  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
North  Cork,  all  areas  in  which  the 
armed  forces  repudiate  the  authority 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  Ap- 
parently the  *  General  Council  of 
Action  for  Munster'  has  no  fears  that 
its  operations  will  be  hampered  by  any 
of  the  parties  which  are  contending  for 
political  supremacy  in  Ireland,  but  no 
one  expects  for  a  moment  that  the  new 
departure  will  have  any  other  result 
than  to  complete  the  wreck  of  an  indus- 


try which  under  scientific  control  might 
have  achieved  great  things. 

The  prevailing  chaos,  as  the  Dail 
Eireann  Minister  of  Trade  insisted  the 
other  day,  *  makes  any  sort  of  economic 
progress  or  economic  stability  utterly 
impossible ' ;  and  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
Treatyites,  so  far  from  assisting  to  re- 
store stability,  violently  oppose  every 
measure  that  aims  at  reestablishing 
normal  conditions,  while  it  throws  an 
illuminating  lighten  their  professions  of 
patriotism,  is  the  best  proof  that  they 
no  longer  entertain  the  faintest  hope 
of  the  success  of  their  political  policy. 


AMERICAN  SKETCHES 


BY  HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ 


[In  1876,  the  Centennial  year,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  distinguished  Polish  novelist,  visited 
the  United  States  and  published  his  experiences  here  in  a  series  of  letters  that  appeared  in  the 
Gazeta  Polaska  between  May  of  that  year  and  the  end  of  March,  1878.  These  articles,  which 
were  printed  vm,der  the  pseudonym  of  Litwos,  have  never  been  published  in  English,  although 
they  were  the  first  writings  of  the  young  author  —  then  thirty  years  old  —  to  reach  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  Sienkiewicz,  who  did  not  speak  or  understand  English  at  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
and  who  apparently  came  without  letters  of  introduction,  was  acridly  critical  of  America  and  its 
people  and  customs  in  his  early  communications;  but  he  revised  his  opinion  later,  after  he  became 
familiar  with  American  ways  and  with  the  English  language,  and  gave  generous  testimony  in 
his  later  letters  to  the  excellencies  of  our  life,  manners,  and  institutions.] 


New  York  Hotels 

Marble,  bronzes,  carpets,  mirrors  — 
these  make  American  hotels.  In  New 
York  the  latter  share  with  the  banks 
and  the  post  office  the  honor  of  being 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  rooms  rented  to  guests  they 
contain  a  great  number  of  halls  and 
parlors  where  patrons  receive  visitors 
and  otherwise  spend  their  leisure. 
These  are  furnished  with  princely  lux- 
ury. The  Central  Hotel,  where  I  am 
living,  is  a  fair-sized  city  in  itself.  ,  .  . 


The  dining-room,  an  immense  apart- 
ment accommodating  several  hundred 
people,  is  designed  and  furnished  with 
sumptuous  but  tasteless  luxury.  The 
columns  supporting  the  roof  are  of 
marble,  but  squat  and  ugly.  The  ceil- 
ing is  heavy  and  overornate,  while  the 
entrance  suggests  a  barn.  The  immense 
double-doors  remind  one  irresistibly  of 
those  of  a  stable. 

Three  times  a  day  all  the  guests 
gather  here.  In  American  hotels  the 
meals  are  not  charged  for  separately, 
but  are  included  in  the  price  of  the 
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rooms.  Every  guest  has  the  right  to 
come  here  five  times  daily  and  eat  as 
much  as  he  hkes  without  extra  expense; 
but  most  persons  take  only  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner.  At  table  stran- 
gers converse  like  old  acquaintances; 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  they 
go  their  various  ways.  Many  ladies 
come  without  gentleman  escorts;  even 
young  girls  travel  here  without  a  chap- 
eron. These  ladies  dress  in  a  way  that 
I  have  never  seen  in  Europe.  No  one 
wears  a  hat,  and  for  this  reason  meals 
at  a  hotel,  particularly  dinners,  re- 
semble, superficially,  more  ceremonial 
aff'airs  in  Europe.  Guests  never  give 
tips  to  servants.  All  the  waiters  are 
negroes.  That  is  the  custom;  and  col- 
ored help  is  also  cheaper  than  white 
help.  Two  or  three  negroes  stand  at 
each  table;  their  heads  look  like  black 
rams'  heads.  They  are  very  courteous 
and  obliging,  perform  their  duties 
quickly  and  skillfully,  and  with  their 
black  coats  and  white  ties  look,  if  not 
beautiful,  at  least  very  original. 

The  service  is  not  elaborate.  It  is  the 
American  custom  to  set  down  simul- 
taneously before  every  guest  a  great 
collection  of  little  china  dishes  contain- 
ing soup,  roasts,  fish,  eggs,  puddings, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  ices,  strawberries, 
apples,  oranges,  coff*ee.  You  are  con- 
fronted with  tiny  doses  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  food,  but  without  a 
prescription  as  to  the  order  of  taking. 
Your  black  waiter  stands  behind  you 
like  an  executioner  behind  a  poor  sinner, 
and  constantly  pours  ice  water  into 
your  glass.  To  every  question  he  has 
an  invariable  answer:  *Yes,  sir.'  The 
consequence  of  this  custom  is  that  even 
in  the  best  restaurants  your  food  is 
usually  cold  and  stale.  American  cook- 
ing is  the  worst  in  the  world. 

Broadway 

The  buildings  resemble  those  of  Lon- 
don. Next  to  a  hotel  built  of  white 


marble  from  foundation  to  cornice  will 
stand  a  red-brick  house,  and  beyond 
that  perhaps  a  vacant  space  where  a 
fire  has  recently  occurred.  To-morrow  a 
new  structure  will  rise  on  that  site;  and 
if  it  in  turn  should  burn  down,  a  third 
will  be  erected  immediately.  .  .  . 

The  churches  are  closed,  as  it  is  a 
working-day,  and  business  leaves  no 
time  for  prayer.  In  any  case,  the 
church  buildings  are  not  distinguished 
by  size  or  antiquity.  They  also  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  haste.  Small 
cemeteries  surround  them,  and  next 
door  is  the  establishment  of  an  under- 
taker or  a  tombstone-maker. 

Business  premises  are  magnificent, 
but  the  display  of  wares  is  tasteless; 
and  in  the  gutter  in  front  of  their  mag- 
nificent show-windows  lie  heaps  of  un- 
tended  garbage.  The  city  is  muddy, 
dirty,  and  ill  paved.  In  crossing  the 
street,  your  feet  will  often  sink  into  a 
black  morass  where  the  water  from  a 
stopped  sewer  has  backed  up  in  the 
gutter.  A  disorder  of  street  litter, 
scraps  of  newspaper,  and  trampled  ap- 
ple and  orange  peelings  covers  both 
sidewalks  and  pavements.  Handsome 
carriages  and  omnibuses  pass  you,  in- 
terspersed with  lumbering  drays  laden 
with  packing-cases.  Hogs  run  loose  in 
the  streets,  their  ears  lacerated  by 
vagrant  dogs;  their  number  is  astonish- 
ing, especially  in  the  back  alleys.  In  a 
word,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  an 
unkempt  city,  and  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  valiant  efi'orts  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Warsaw  to  win  the  world 
championship  for  untidiness  sink  to 
nothing  by  comparison  with  New  York. 

Chicago 

After  the  disappointment  I  felt  in 
New  York,  with  its  dirt  and  disorder, 
Chicago  impresses  me  as  a  pleasant  and 
majestic  city.  It  is  an  imposing  town. 
The  streets  are  broad;  the  buildings  are 
lofty,  solidly  built,  and  conveniently 
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designed.  The  sidewalks  are  well  above 
the  level  of  the  streets,  and  formed  of 
broad,  flat  stones  that  arouse  my  ad- 
miration. Everything  is  on  an  immense 
scale;  Chicago  suggests  a  city  built  by 
giants  for  giants.  It  is  original.  One 
perceives  at  once  that  it  is  new  and 
up-to-the-minute.  I  once  read  an  imag- 
inary description  of  the  metropolis  of 
some  future  century;  Chicago  reminds 
me  of  that. 

I  am  constantly  discovering  conven- 
iences that  I  never  heard  of  before. 
Wires  hang  across  the  streets,  from 
which  banners  with  various  inscriptions 
are  suspended.  In  the  evening  dusk 
the  wires  are  invisible  and  these  ban- 
ners seem  floating  unsupported  in  the 
air.  .  .  . 

The  fronts  of  the  immense  shops  are 
so  brilliantly  lighted  that  they  shine 
like  great  fireplaces.  I  select  the  first 
street  that  I  come  to  and  saunter  on, 
walking  straight  ahead.  At  several 
points  the  houses  and  buildings  sud- 
denly cease  and  I  come  to  vacant 
spaces,  filled  with  heaps  of  ruins  —  evi- 
dences of  the  great  Chicago  fire.  Then 
I  will  stumble  upon  a  district  that  sug- 
gests a  gigantic  new  city,  just  being 
founded.  As  far  as  my  vision  reaches, 
nothing  but  scaff'olding  upon  scaff"old- 
ing,  unfinished  buildings  with  vacant 
window-openings,  walls  towering  upon 
walls,  great  mountains  of  brick  and 
lime,  and  beyond  them  again  new 
streets  finished  but  yesterday,  where 
the  rumble  of  traffic,  throngs  of  people, 
and  the  bright  gaslight  tell  anew  the 
story  of  a  mighty  metropolis,  rising  like 
a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes. 

Customs  and  Manners 

Let  me  observe,  first  of  all,  that  a 
democratic  government  by  no  means 
implies  a  democratic  society,  and  that 
though  Europe  has  several  democratic 
governments  it  has  practically  no 
democratic  society. 
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Take  France  as  an  example.  None 
will  question  that  her  government  has 
been  democratic  since  the  Great  Revo- 
lution; but  all  will  agree  that,  in  spite 
of  her  motto,  *  Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity,' she  does  not  have  a  democratic 
society.  Her  manners  and  customs 
are  not  democratic.  Are  her  doctors, 
merchants,  government  officials,  com- 
mon laborers,  peasants,  soldiers,  teach- 
ers, and  bankers  upon  practically  the 
same  social  level?  Do  not  these  classes 
live  apart,  separated  by  caste  barriers 
as  strict  as  those  of  India? 

In  America  that  is  not  true.  Democ- 
racy is  social  as  well  as  political;  it  ex- 
ists not  only  as  an  institution  and  a 
theory,  but  also  as  a  practice. 

Social  democracy  is  founded  upon 
respect  for  labor.  In  a  country  where 
every  kind  of  labor  is  equally  esteemed, 
it  is  impossible  to  grade  the  persons 
who  perform  that  labor  into  superior 
and  inferior  castes.  We  Europeans 
have  no  conception,  and  can  have  no 
conception,  of  the  respect  shown  to 
every  kind  of  labor  in  America.  In 
this  regard,  the  people  of  that  country 
are  incontestably  more  advanced  than 
Europeans.  Among  us,  in  spite  of  our 
professions  of  equality  and  democracy, 
a  man  of  the  upper  classes  lowers  him- 
self in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  men  if 
he  is  forced  to  earn  his  living  with  his 
hands.  He  thereby  loses  caste,  severs 
every  tie  that  connected  him  with  the 
circle  to  which  he  previously  belonged, 
and  sinks  into  the  so-called  lower  classes. 
That  is  not  true  in  America,  which  has 
no  social  classes  in  the  European  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  There  are  diff^erent 
occupations;  but  a  shoemaker  can  be  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  an  attorney. 

This  is  because  public  opinion  draws 
no  hard  and  fast  distinctions  between 
the  shoemaker's  and  the  attorney's 
service  to  society. 

This  novel  attitude  toward  labor  is 
the  primary  reason  why  the  society  of 
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the  New  World  is  not  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments.  It  affords 
a  key  to  understanding  American 
democracy,  which  at  first  was  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  This  attitude 
toward  labor  is  due  to  both  historical 
and  economic  causes.  The  historical 
cause  is  that  American  society  has 
sprung  from  immigrants  who  originally 
belonged  to  the  manual  working  classes. 
They  hark  back  to  the  time  when  they 
or  their  fathers  earned  their  living  with 
their  hands,  and  therefore  they  habit- 
ually measure  men  by  their  ability  to 
render  practical  service  to  society. 
The  economic  cause  is  equally  clear  and 
logical.  The  population  is  very  sparse, 
compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country.  This  places  a  premium  upon 
manual  labor.  To  use  a  business  term, 
demand  always  exceeds  supply  tenfold, 
and  the  result  of  this  is  not  only  to  raise 
the  material  compensation  of  the  work- 
er, but  also  to  elevate  his  social  position. 

In  addition,  self-government,  which 
tends  to  stamp  current  social  practices 
and  ideas  upon  public  institutions,  has 
caused  this  attitude  toward  labor  to 
be  carried  over  into  political  life,  and  to 
breathe  into  the  latter  a  democratic 
spirit.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  case  of  the  schools.  While  we  Euro- 
peans have  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  educating  the  working 
classes,  in  practice  we  have  devoted 
our  thought  and  money  to  secondary 
schools  and  universities  instead  of  to 
primary  schools.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  Europe 
are  virtually  excluded  from  these  higher 
institutions,  and  that  public  education 
has  thereby  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  monopoly  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  tends  to  accentuate  and 
perpetuate  existing  class  distinctions. 

In  America  it  is  entirely  different. 
The  object  of  education  is  not  only  the 
advancement  of  science,  as  in  Europe, 
but  also  the  universal  culture  of  the 


people.  To  be  sure  there  are  higher 
educational  institutions,  but  public  in- 
terest is  centred  mainly  on  the  primary 
schools,  where  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  end  their  education.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  science  has  made  less  prog- 
ress, but  education  has  made  incom- 
parably greater  progress,  than  in  Eu- 
rope. Education  in  the  United  States  is 
a  broad  river,  from  which  everyone 
may  draw  what  he  needs.  Let  me  add 
that  the  elementary  schools  teach  much 
more  than  they  do  in  Europe.  Instead 
of  confining  themselves  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  as  ours 
do,  they  give  the  pupils  instruction  in 
mathematics,  geography,  natural  sci- 
ences, and  civics.  Newspaper-reading, 
and  the  free  social  intercourse  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  continue  this 
educational  process  throughout  life. 

The  result  is  that  you  meet  in  the 
United  States  no  people  with  the  limited 
mental  outlook  of  a  Polish  or  French 
peasant,  unless  it  be  among  the  recent- 
ly emancipated  slaves.  Every  farmer, 
mechanic,  coachman,  or  sailor  can  talk 
intelligently  about  domestic  politics, 
foreign  policies,  the  relative  advantages 
of  paper  money  or  specie,  and  nearly 
every  other  topic  of  general  interest, 
except  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
has  picked  up  this  information  in  the 
public  school,  in  newspapers,  and  dur- 
ing political  campaigns.  His  views  are 
not  always  profound;  sometimes  they 
only  emphasize  the  man's  congenital 
stupidity;  but  still  you  seldom  encoun- 
ter absolute  ignorance.  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating in  the  least.  The  average 
American  is  an  unlearned  but  mentally 
developed  man,  and  the  great  gap  that 
we  find  everywhere  in  Europe  between 
the  uneducated  and  the  educated 
classes  does  not  exist.  This  is  a  second 
reason  why  America  has  social  democ- 
racy as  well  as  political  democracy. 
Let  me  point  out  a  third  reason. 
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In  Europe  the  higher  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower  not  only  by 
occupation,  wealth,  and  education,  but 
also  by  refinement  of  manners.  This 
refinement  is  like  a  delicate  plant  that 
can  thrive  only  under  hothouse  condi- 
tions; such  conditions  are  confined  to  a 
very  limited  circle.  In  this  small  circle 
we  have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
of  which  the  Americans,  as  yet,  cannot 
even  dream.  That  is  why  they  offend 
and  repel  newly  arrived  Europeans  by 
their  coarse  manners,  their  tobacco- 
chewing,  their  habit  of  planting  their 
feet  upon  a  table  or  window  sill,  and  by 
other  habits  that  make  them  seem  to 
us  barbarians. 

A  person  cannot  comprehend  Ameri- 
can democracy,  or  American  life  in 
general,  until  he  recognizes  these  three 
factors:  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
labor,  absence  of  marked  difference  in 
education,  and  absence  of  marked  dif- 
ference in  manners.  I  remember  my 
unbounded  astonishment  at  an  incident 
that  came  under  my  observation  some 
months  ago.  A  liveryman  who  drove 
us  out  to  the  home  of  a  millionaire 
rancher,  instead  of  staying  with  his 
horses  after  we  arrived,  came  into  the 
parlor  with  us,  sat  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  chatted  with  the  daughter  of  the 
house.  This  proceeding  was  utterly  in- 
comprehensible from  my  European 
standpoint.  I  did  not  understand  Eng- 
lish at  the  time,  and  naturally  could  not 
follow  the  conversation;  but  our  driver's 
action  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  our  hosts.  The  livery- 
man was  a  gentleman  whose  business 
consisted  in  keeping  horses  for  hire  and 
driving  his  patrons  to  places  where  they 
wished  to  go.  He  was  the  equal  of  any 
other  citizen. 

To-day  I  am  no  longer  surprised  at 
things  like  this.  I  recognize  that  the 
American  millionaire  rancher,  in  refine- 
ment of  manners,  ranks  far  below  a 
European  from  the  same  sphere  of  life, 


but  that  the  American  driver  ranks 
tenfold  higher  in  his  social  habits  than 
a  man  pursuing  the  same  vocation  in 
my  own  country. 

If  one  were  to  ask  me  which  social 
system  produces  the  more  perfect  civili- 
zation, I  should  reply,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  of  America.  In  Europe,  civil- 
ization is  the  attribute  of  a  limited 
social  class  that  monopolizes  everything 
for  itself.  The  rest  of  the  people  exist 
for  the  convenience  of  that  class.  Its 
members  alone  have  access  to  the  privi- 
leges and  pleasures  of  science,  poetry, 
art,  and  the  intellectual  life  —  in  a 
word,  to  everything  that  makes  exist- 
ence really  beautiful.  .  .  .  This  upper 
class  writes,  speaks,  forms  public  opin- 
ion, prints  newspapers,  adorns  picture 
galleries,  fills  the  libraries,  creates  the 
stage.  In  a  word,  it  constitutes  a  civil- 
ized mankind,  floating,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  sea  of  inferior  human  beings  that 
live  a  more  or  less  physical  life,  with- 
out culture,  learning,  or  higher  expe- 
riences. 

In  America,  knowledge  and  culture 
are  in  a  degree  the  possession  of  all. 
Refinement  of  manners,  though  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  attain  the  perfection 
that  it  does  with  us,  is  more  generally 
diffused.  All  this  is  what  makes  Amer- 
ican democracy.  And  let  me  add  just 
this  much  more:  if  higher  civilization 
is  not  a  source  of  pleasure,  we  ought  to 
cast  it  aside  and  go  back  to  the  days 
when  man  ran  around  on  all  fours ;  but 
if  civilization,  as  we  generally  assume, 
is  a  blessing,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  that  bless- 
ing is,  upon  the  whole,  immeasurably 
greater  in  America  than  anywhere  in 
Europe. 

American  Women 

They  are,  first  of  all,  less  industrious, 
less  interested  in  household  affairs, 
domestic  economy,  and  cooking,  than 
are  those  of  Europe.   This  probably 
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explains  why  American  cooking  is  so 
abominable.  Fondness  for  fine  clothes 
is  more  apparent  than  abroad.  I  never 
saw,  even  on  the  Paris  boulevards,  so 
many  expensive  ladies'  gowns  as  on 
Broadway  in  New  York,  or  on  Kearny 
Street  in  San  Francisco.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  the  fashions  are 
the  same  for  everyone.  A  housemaid 
or  a  farmer's  wife  wears  the  same  styles 
as  the  wife  of  a  millionaire  merchant 
or  a  high  official;  the  only  difference  is 
in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  ambi- 
tious toilettes  of  American  ladies  are 
the  more  conspicuous  because  Ameri- 
can men,  as  a  rule,  pay  very  little  at- 
tention to  dress. 

During  my  stay  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia a  French  circus  visited  the  little 
town  where  I  was  residing.  Naturally 
all  the  people  from  the  country  round 
about  attended.  It  was  a  remarkable 
spectacle  for  a  European.  Farmers' 
wives  and  towns  women,  dressed  in  the 
styles  of  the  latest  fashion-plates,  came 
to  the  evening  performance  arm  in  arm 
with  sunburned  men,  wearing  no  coats 
or  vests,  in  cotton  shirts,  and  with  their 
trousers  tucked  in  their  boots.  But  that 
merely  illustrates  a  general  custom.  A 
man's  sesthetic  instinct  is  sufficiently 
gratified  if  his  wife  is  gorgeously  attired; 
that  is  enough  for  him. 

American  ladies  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  not  well  versed  in  litera- 
ture, poetry,  and  the  fine  arts;  their 
ignorance  of  other  languages  limits  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  writers.  Less  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cultivating  *  talent' 
than  in  Europe.  I  never  met  an  Amer- 
ican lady  who  could  draw  or  paint. 
Most  unhappily  for  critical  listeners,  a 
small  knowledge  of  music  is  very  com- 
mon, but  it  is  exceedingly  superficial. 
American  women  lack  the  capacity  for 
persistent  application,  natural  musical 
taste,  and  aesthetic  instinct  in  general. 
I  have  looked  over  the  music  in  many 
private  homes,  and  I  have  never  dis- 


covered a  piece  by  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  or  Liszt.  All  I 
have  found  were  waltzes,  polkas, 
*  Marching  Through  Georgia,'  and  — 
quo  usque  tanderriy  Catilina!  —  Badar- 
zeyska's  *  Maiden's  Prayer.' 

In  Europe  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  emancipation  of  women  has 
gone  further  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  per- 
sonally expected  to  find  a  greater 
number  of  women  practising  law  and 
medicine,  holding  office,  and  even  serv- 
ing among  the  clergy.  I  fancied  that  I 
should  meet  several  who  were  distin- 
guished in  different  branches  of  sci- 
ence. .  .  .  Most  of  the  primary  school- 
teachers are  women;  but  if  you  mean 
by  their  emancipation  general  shar- 
ing in  higher  intellectual  pursuits  and 
public  duties,  they  have  made  less 
progress  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe. 

But  the  possibility  of  such  emancipa- 
tion exists.  Americans  have  an  inval- 
uable trait  of  character:  they  are  will- 
ing to  try  everything  that  promises  to 
better  the  condition  of  mankind  and  to 
promote  progress.  In  our  country, 
where  public  opinion  has  its  origin  in 
narrow  upper  circles,  a  new  idea  arouses 
such  a  storm  of  protest  and  discussion 
that  it  takes  great  courage  to  suggest  a 
reform  or  to  advocate  any  departure 
from  long-established  precedent.  In 
America,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse. 
And  when  public  opinion  endorses  a 
new  measure  it  is  not  necessary  to 
secure  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  has  not  yet  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  Women  take  no 
more  prominent  part  in  social  work  and 
responsibility  than  in  Poland.  In  Eu- 
rope, women  are  largely  employed  in 
the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  and 
as  cashiers  in  public  offices  and  pri- 
vate estabhshments.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  United  States,  where 
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school-teaching  is  the  only  field  that 
they  have  extensively  invaded. 

Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  women 
acquiring  a  legal  or  a  medical  education; 
but  very  few  make  use  of  this  opportu- 
nity. The  reports  current  in  Europe 
regarding  educational  institutions  for 
women  in  the  United  States  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  are  such  estab- 
lishments —  for  instance,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, and  similar  schools  in  various 
cities.  We  think  of  them  as  universi- 
ties, —  like  those  in  Germany,  —  but 
they  are  merely  advanced  boarding- 
schools,  whose  courses  are,  in  reality, 
far  less  extensive  and  thorough  than 
they  appear  on  paper. 

Boys  and  girls  go  to  school  together 
during  the  years  when  they  receive 
their  general  education.  Most  men 
learn  their  professions  later,  however,  in 
special  schools  or  in  actual  practice. 
Women  do  not  pursue  such  advanced 
courses.  This  seems  to  me  quite  natu- 
ral. Women  do  not  share  largely  in  the 
learned  professions  and  public  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  because  gen- 
eral conditions  do  not  encourage  them 
to  do  so. 

Hard  facts  are  stronger  than  theo- 


ries, even  when  no  government  ob- 
stacles exist  to  putting  theories  into 
practice.  Where  women  outnumber 
men,  where  thousands  of  women  will 
never  marry,  —  or  if  they  marry  must 
still  continue  to  earn  their  daily  bread, 
—  women  will  press  into  every  vocation 
possible,  and  it  will  be  hopeless  to  resist 
that  invasion.  Female  emancipation 
necessarily  follows. 

But  in  America  conditions  are  as  yet 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  country  is 
sparsely  settled  and  wealthy.  Land 
and  a  comfortable  livelihood  are  easy 
to  get,  while  labor  is  dear.  Any  man 
who  works  six  hours  a  day  can  earn 
enough  to  support  not  only  himself  but 
his  family.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is 
that  a  woman  has  at  least  five  times 
the  probability  of  marriage,  and  of 
being  supported  entirely  by  her  hus- 
band, that  she  has  in  Europe.  In  the 
Old  World,  people  perfect  themselves 
in  the  sciences  as  they  do  in  trade,  not  so 
much  for  ideal  reasons  as  because  these 
offer  them  a  living.  That  necessity  is 
not  imposed  upon  the  women  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  ladies  of  that 
country  find  it  pleasanter  to  spend  their 
days  in  a  rocking-chair. 


ITALIAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 


BY  PROFESSOR  GINO  LUZZATO 


From  Critica  Sociale,  May  1-15 
(Milan  Academic-Socialist  Semimonthly) 


Can  we  discuss  even  such  a  nonpar- 
tisan question  as  trading  with  Russia 
without  introducing  poHtical  passions 
and  prejudices  into  our  argument? 
The  articles  that  writers  of  reputed 
authority  and  balanced  judgment  have 
lately  published  on  this  subject  seem 
to  prove  the  contrary.  These  gentle- 
men are  justified  in  cautioning  their 
readers  against  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  Russia's  wealth  spread  abroad 
by  our  Socialist  friends  in  their  tirades 
against  the  blindness  of  the  Western 
bourgeoisie.  They  are  also  right  in 
asserting  that  we  can  make  no  immedi- 
ate profit  by  selling  goods  to  Russia  or 
buying  commodities  from  her;  but  that, 
instead,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  invest  a 
vast  capital  in  restoring  Russia's  rail- 
ways, factories,  and  commercial  ma- 
chinery, from  which  we  shall  reap  no 
return  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
But  these  writers  exaggerate,  in  their 
turn,  when  they  deny  or  minimize  the 
importance  for  Europe  of  Russia's  pro- 
duction and  Russia's  markets,  and  ar- 
gue that  we  should  devote  our  capital 
and  enterprise  exclusively  to  develop- 
ing transoceanic  trade,  and  disregard 
entirely  what  Russia  offers. 

It  is  true  that  Russia's  foreign  com- 
merce in  1913  was  but  slightly  more 
than  that  of  Italy  or  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  decidedly  less  than  that  of 
Holland,  or  even  of  little  Belgium. 
But  the  importance  of  the  Russian 
market  cannot  be  judged  by  simply 
comparing  figures.  We  must  remember 
that  it  is  less  than  half  a  century  since 
Russia  had  any  foreign  trade  to  be 
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reckoned  with,  and  that  in  1900  her 
external  commerce  was  still  less  than 
six  hundred  million  dollars.  From  that 
date,  however,  Russia's  exports  and  im- 
ports grew  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
any  other  European  country,  and  by 
1913  they  had  reached  one  billion,  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  within  one  hundred 
years  Russia's  population  has  multi- 
plied marvelously  —  from  forty-five 
million  people  in  1815  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  million  in  1913;  and  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  three  mil- 
lion people,  upon  an  average,  were 
annually  added  to  the  population  of 
the  empire.  That  single  fact,  despite 
Russia's  economic  backwardness,  shows 
that  she  is  destined  to  hold  a  position 
of  first  importance  in  international 
trade.  For  it  is  a  universal  rule  in  hu- 
man history  that  periods  of  rapid 
population-growth  are  followed  by  a 
marked  intensification  of  a  nation's 
economic  activities. 

Consequently,  Russia's  one  billion 
and  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  1913  do  not  meas- 
ure the  importance  of  her  markets; 
these  must  be  weighed  with  an  eye  to 
their  future  expansion.  We  must  keep 
in  view  the  enormous  potential  con- 
suming power  of  an  immense  popula- 
tion, normally  increasing  its  standards 
of  living,  and  destined  to  equal,  and 
perhaps  to  exceed,  within  fifty  years 
the  population  of  India  or  of  China, 
the  only  other  nations  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  numbers. 

Some  may  object  that  the  war  and 
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revolution  have  destroyed  this  prospect 
and  have  so  disrupted  Russia's  political 
and  economic  organization  that  the 
population  will  not  only  cease  to  grow, 
but  will  inevitably  dwindle. 

It  is  true  that  some  excuse  may  exist 
for  such  pessimistic  predictions.  Al- 
though we  have  hundreds  of  accounts 
of  Russia  from  recent  visitors  to  that 
country,  we  do  not  yet  know  very 
much  regarding  the  true  economic  sit- 
uation there.  Pronouncements  upon 
this  subject  are  most  risky.  But  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  data  at  hand, 
it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume,  without 
pretending  to  be  prophets,  that  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  her  heavy  perma- 
nent losses  of  territory  in  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces,  Russia  has  de- 
rived one  supreme  benefit  from  the 
revolution  that  is  destined  to  accelerate 
and  to  give  an  entirely  new  direction  to 
her  economic  progress.  I  refer  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  old  feudal  estates 
and  the  creation  at  a  single  stroke  of  a 
vast  population  of  small  freeholding 
farmers. 

To  be  sure,  the  men  now  ruling  Rus- 
sia still  claim  that  the  recognition  of 
private  land-titles  is  merely  a  provi- 
sional political  expedient.  They  still 
claim  that  they  will  eventually  nation- 
alize the  land  and  place  its  allotment 
and  control  in  the  hands  of  village 
Soviets,  thus  practically  restoring  the 
old  Russian  mir.  But  facts  outweigh  a 
hundred  such  theoretical  declarations; 
and  the  essential  fact  is  that  the  peas- 
ants have  got  the  land  and  that  they 
will  abolish  instantly  any  Government 
that  disputes  their  title  to  it.  This 
transformation  in  Russia's  land  system 
does  not  accord  by  any  means  with 
Socialist  ideals.  In  fact,  it  agrees  com- 
pletely with  the  policies  and  practices 
of  capitalism.  But  it  represents  enor- 
mous progress,  compared  with  what 
preceded  it.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Tsar's 
Government  for  more  than  fifty  years 


to  convert  the  former  serfs  into  free 
proprietors  had  accomplished  but  triv- 
ial results.  Russia's  unexampled  agra- 
rian revolution,  completed  almost  over- 
night, is  the  great  outstanding  fact  in 
her  recent  economic  transformation. 

All  arable  land  in  Russia  has  actually 
been  divided  up  among  its  cultivators. 
Millions  of  peasants'  families  actually 
hold  and  own  enough  land  to  support 
them  in  dignity  and  comfort;  and  that 
land  is  free  from  debt  and  from  any 
similar  burden.  This  is  a  tremendous 
economic  fact  that  will  shortly  cause 
most  astounding  results.  It  is  incom- 
parably a  bigger  thing  in  its  construc- 
tive aspects,  and  in  its  future  effect  up- 
on Russia's  economic  standards  of  life, 
than  Russia's  present  temporary  dis- 
organization, and  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  her  mines,  her  factories,  her 
railways,  and  her  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Russia's  economic  life,  and  especially 
her  foreign  commerce,  have  always 
been  based  upon  agriculture  and  par- 
ticularly upon  grain-raising.  In  1911, 
half  of  her  exports  consisted  of  grain. 
She  produced  more  than  one  quarter 
of  all  the  grain  raised  in  the  world,  and 
did  this  practically  without  fertilizers 
and  almost  without  modern  agricultural 
machinery. 

We  have  no  grounds  for  assuming 
that  the  disorganization  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
agriculture  that  it  may  have  upon 
mining  and  manufacturing.  No  great 
amount  of  capital,  hired  labor,  or  mod- 
ern engineering-skill  will  be  required  to 
make  the  black  lands  produce  again 
crops  quite  as  large  as  they  produced 
before  the  war.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  the  peasant  should  have  some  in- 
centive to  cultivate  the  soil.  That 
incentive  will  be  more  powerful  than 
ever,  once  normal  commercial  condi- 
tions are  restored,  because  the  culti- 
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vator  is  now  a  freeholder.  He  no  longer 
will  be  discouraged  by  heavy  rents, 
taxes,  and  requisitions,  as  he  has  been 
formerly.  So  the  revolution  not  only 
has  left  practically  intact  Russia's  chief 
source  of  wealth  and  her  ability  to  pay 
for  purchases  abroad,  but  it  has  also 
created  conditions  that  will  probably 
cause  a  rapid  increase  in  production. 

In  another  way,  also,  the  revolution 
may  eventually  increase  the  importance 
of  Russia's  market  for  the  world.  Since 
it  expresses  the  will  of  the  common  peo- 
ple and  has  sharpened  their  appetite 
for  comforts  and  luxuries  of  which  they 
did  not  previously  even  dream,  and 
since  it  has  raised  vastly  the  common 
man's  idea  of  his  own  worth  and  dig- 
nity, the  revolution  has  produced  a 
new  mental  attitude  toward  the  world 
—  an  aspiration  for  better  things;  and 
as  soon  as  the  present  crisis  is  passed, 
the  effect  of  this  new  outlook  on  life 
will  be  visible  in  higher  standards  of 
living. 

These  considerations  render  it  prob- 
able that,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  capitalist  enterprise,  Russia  offers  a 
field  of  investment  worthy  of  serious 
consideration;  and  that  the  risks  in- 
volved on  account  of  the  unscrupulous 
tactics  pursued  hitherto  by  the  Soviet 
Government  are  likely  to  become  mate- 
rially less  in  view  of  the  experiences 
that  the  country  has  passed  through 
during  the  last  four  years.  These  expe- 
riences prove  that  the  policies  hitherto 
pursued  are  ruinous,  and  that  the  eco- 
nomic salvation  of  Russia  is  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital. 

Italy  is  fully  as  interested  as  any 
other  Western  nation  in  Russia's  pro- 
spective recovery  and  development. 
To  be  sure,  she  has  no  surplus  capital 
to  invest  in  foreign  countries  where  she 
will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  returns. 
She  has  not  many  industries  that  seek 
markets  abroad  and  are  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  British,  German,  Jap- 


anese, and  American  rivals.  But  she  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  recovery  of 
Russia  as  a  grain-producing  country. 
She  must  free  herself  from  her  present 
exclusive  dependence  upon  American 
food  supplies.  Above  all,  she  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  revival  of  her  trade  in 
the  Black  Sea.  The  prosperity  of  every 
Italian  port,  and  particularly  of  our 
Adriatic  ports,  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  East  Mediterranean  trade, 
and  that  trade  cannot  recover  its  nor- 
mal proportions  until  commerce  with 
Southern  Russia  is  restored. 

Therefore  I  think  it  extremely  un- 
wise to  oppose  the  participation  of  our 
Government  and  our  capitalists  in  Rus- 
sian reconstruction,  now  that  other 
countries  are  already  taking  steps  in 
that  direction  without  waiting  for  in- 
ternational conferences  and  compacts. 
Italy,  to  be  sure,  has  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  machinery  to  restore  the  mines, 
the  factories,  the  railways,  and  the 
river  routes  of  Russia.  But  she  can 
establish  steamship  lines  running  reg- 
ularly and  frequently  to  Black  Sea 
ports;  she  can  grant  credits  to  our  ship- 
pers; and  she  can  encourage  and  super- 
vise the  settling  of  our  surplus  Italian 
engineers  and  skilled  workers  in  Russia. 

Other  countries  wealthier  than  our 
own  can  leave  such  measures  to  private 
initiative.  In  Italy,  for  the  present  at 
least,  private  enterprise  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  Government  aid.  The 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  of  private 
capital  is  peculiarly  important  in  view 
of  the  present  attitude  and  policies  of 
the  Russian  Government.  According 
to  Krassin's  statements  at  Genoa,  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  officially  in- 
vited foreign  Governments  to  partici- 
pate in  Russia's  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  to  resume  trade  with  her. 
Russia  does  not,  however,  propose  to 
treat  all  nations  precisely  the  same. 
The  Moscow  leaders  propose  to  limit 
or  prohibit  certain  imports  and  exports, 
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and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  raw 
materials,  according  to  the  needs  (?) 
of  the  countries  with  which  they  estab- 
lish commercial  relations.  They  pro- 
pose to  adjust  their  customs  duties  and 
rates  of  exchange  to  each  particular 
country;  and  in  particular,  they  do  not 
intend  to  grant  most  favored  nation 
treatment  to  any  Government,  thus 
indicating  that  they  propose  to  dis- 
criminate in  their  treatment  of  differ- 
ent nations.  In  fact,  Russia's  inter- 
national trade  policies  seemed  to  be 
entering  upon  a  phase  resembling  in 
many  respects  that  of  the  old  mercan- 
tilist Governments  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  great 


chartered  companies,  in  which  the 
State  itself  was  heavily  interested,  and 
which  enjoyed  special  privileges  and 
often  monopoly  rights. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  criticize  and 
oppose  these  policies  in  the  name  of 
commercial  freedom.  But  this  criticism 
and  opposition,  if  carried  far  enough, 
may  prevent  our  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Russian  market  at  the  all- 
important  moment  when  the  new  trade 
channels  with  that  country  are  being 
formed.  If  commercial  possibilities  in 
Russia  are  really  as  promising  as  they 
seem,  we  must  act  at  once,  and  win  as 
favorable  a  place  in  that  commerce  as 
our  strongest  rivals. 


A  LETTER  FROM  BESSARABIA 


BY  J.  VOLQUIN 


From  Journal  des  D6bats,  May  4 
(Quasi-Official  Conservative  Literary  and  Political  Daily) 


After  leaving  Jassy  our  train  rolls 
slothfully  across  a  monotonous  country. 
Undulating  hills  extend  on  either  side 
the  railway  for  an  indefinite  distance. 
From  time  to  time  a  settlement  is  visi- 
ble, looking  more  like  a  group  of  savage 
huts  tlian  a  Western  village;  here  and 
there  thatched  houses,  with  walls  lime- 
washed  in  brilliant  colors;  at  long  inter- 
vals a  big  castle;  cabins  perched  on  hill- 
sides with  their  fronts  supported  on 
^  posts.  The  eye  welcomes  an  occasional 
tile-roofed  building,  standing  out  by 
contrast  among  its  more  untidy  neigh- 
bors. The  sun  has  not  yet  dried  up  the 
rain  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  water 
forms  a  chaplet  of  pools  along  the  valley 
bottoms,  where  meditating  storks  make 
white  spots  in  the  brown  landscape. 


Although  it  is  April,  the  prairies 
hardly  show  the  first  flush  of  green.  In 
the  newly  plowed  fields  the  freshly 
turned  earth  discloses  black  clods  of  a 
fertility  unimaginable  for  us  Western- 
ers. Not  a  tree  or  an  enclosure  is  in 
sight.  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
land  has  not  been  divided  for  centuries; 
the  peasant  has  not  been  permitted  to 
assert  his  title  to  the  fields  he  tills  by 
a  hedgerow,  a  stone  wall,  or  even  a 
barbed- wire  fence.  Neither  are  there 
roads  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Peasant 
carts  sink  to  the  hub  in  the  prairie 
tracks  that  have  been  converted  into 
veritable  mires  by  the  recent  rains. 

After  crossing  the  river  Pruth,  we 
are  on  former  Russian  territory.  That 
river  overflows  easily,  and  its  flood- 
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waters  have  now  spread  far  beyond  its 
banks,  forming  an  extraordinary  tan- 
gle of  channels  and  lagoons,  enclosing 
peninsulas  where  cattle  are  grazing. 

Bessarabia  is  identical  in  geography 
and  race  with  Moldavia,  the  northern 
province  of  Old  Rumania.  The  country 
is  the  same  on  both  sides  the  Pruth. 
Bessarabian  peasants,  standing  at  the 
heads  of  their  little  horses  to  watch  the 
train  go  by,  are  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  Old  Rumania.  The  chattering 
children  begging  gratuities  at  the  sta- 
tions speak  the  Moldavian  tongue.  But 
more  than  a  century  of  Russian  rule, 
the  claim  that  the  Soviet  Republic  still 
asserts  to  this  country,  the  long  and 
bitter  struggle  against  Russianization, 
and  the  daily  infiltration  of  Tsarist  or 
Bolshevist  agents,  keep  the  people  in  a 
state  of  political  unrest. 

During  the  war,  Rumania  was  most 
unhappy.  Whichever  way  she  turned 
she  must  ally  herself  with  a  Government 
that  had  wronged  her.  If  she  joined 
the  Central  Powers  she  must  renounce 
all  claim  to  her  sons  in  Bukowina  and 
Transylvania.  If  she  allied  herself  with 
the  Entente,  she  would  be  fighting  side 
by  side  with  Russia,  and  would  endorse 
that  country's  unjust  seizure  of  Bess- 
arabia in  1812.  The  Rumanians  of 
Transylvania  and  those  of  Bessarabia 
present  quite  difi'erent  problems.  In  the 
Carpathians  a  long  and  bitter  political 
struggle  with  their  Hungarian  rulers 
has  enlightened  and  disciplined  the 
people  of  Rumanian  blood.  But  in 
Bessarabia  no  popular  leaders  have 
hitherto  arisen.  Transylvania  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  mineral  wealth  and 
manufactures;  Bessarabia  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  granary. 

Had  Russia  remained  in  the  war,  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  Rumania  to  recover  her 
former  province  beyond  the  Pruth. 
But  with  the  Bolshevist  Revolution 
the  situation  changed  completely  and 


her  armies  promptly  took  possession  of 
this  territory. 

At  length  we  note  from  the  car  win- 
dow a  group  of  little  houses  along  a 
river  bank  and,  farther  on,  the  hint  of 
a  large  town.  The  latter  grows  more 
distinct,  revealing  a  cluster  of  grayish 
church  domes  in  the  decHning  light. 
This  is  Kishenef,  or  Chisinau  in  Ru- 
manian. Like  all  Russian  cities,  it  has 
an  imposing  number  of  churches  and 
many  public  monuments.  The  neigh- 
boring hillsides  are  planted  with  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 

This  town  does  not  resemble  a  Ru- 
manian city,  but  vividly  impresses  me 
with  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  lies 
just  beyond.  A  broad  avenue,  Alex- 
ander Street,  traverses  the  modern 
town,  and  contains  most  of  the  im- 
portant public  buildings.  On  the  right 
and  the  left  are  parks.  In  the  middle 
of  one  of  these  stands  the  Cathedral. 
Streets,  at  right  angles,  divide  the  city 
into  regular  squares. 

The  modern  quarter  has  many  fine 
edifices,  some  of  them  of  impressive 
size  and  excellent  construction.  I  have 
seldom  seen  schools  as  magnificently 
housed  as  those  of  Kishenef.  The 
Russians  seem  to  have  considered 
Bessarabia  a  backward  and  almost  illit- 
erate province,  where  they  could  con- 
vert the  people  into  Russians  by  giving 
them  educational  facilities.  No  statues 
are  now  left,  except  a  bust  of  the  poet 
Pushkin  in  the  National  Park.  AW 
marbles  and  bronzes  recalling  the  glory 
of  the  Tsars  have  disappeared. 

While  the  country  remains  Molda- 
vian, Kishenef  —  the  administrative, 
military,  and  educational  centre  of  the 
province  —  is  largely  Russian.  Usually 
cities  adopt  the  customs  of  a  conqueror 
sooner  than  the  country.  But  when 
one  reaches  the  suburbs,  he  again 
discovers  himself  in  Moldavia.  Very 
little  Russian  is  spoken  in  the  market 
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place,  although  the  crowd  embraces 
people  from  all  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  fact  the  inhabitants  are  more 
interesting  than  the  town  itself.  To 
watch  the  Sunday  promenaders  on 
Alexander  Street,  you  might  suppose 
this  any  ordinary  provincial  capital 
proudly  airing  its  local  wealth  and 
fashion.  But  one  must  study  the  people 
more  closely  than  that.  If  you  wish  to 
learn  the  true  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, visit  the  churches,  and  also  the 
theatre,  where  you  will  hear  both 
Russian  and  Rumanian  on  the  stage. 
In  the  churches,  especially  at  the 
Cathedral,  the  audience  is  exceedingly 
devout.  Priests,  whose  features  on  the 
street  are  almost  intimidating,  look  re- 
markably majestic  in  their  sacred 
robes.  The  beauty  of  their  choir-singing 
is  incomparable.  Men,  only,  chant  the 
liturgy,  sweet  melopceian  songs  — 
truly  divine  —  of  which  our  stirring 
and  more  rigorous  Gregorian  chants 
give  no  conception.  The  mural  paint- 
ings represent  saints  whose  eyes  are 
dilated  with  the  mystic  frenzy  of 
ecstacy. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  present  exclu- 
sively Russian  plays  at  the  theatre,  but 
a  mixture  of  Rumanian  and  Russian  is 
allowed.  Sometimes  a  singer  who 
has  escaped  from  the  Lenin  paradise 
passes  through  Kishenef  and  stops  long 
enough  to  appear  at  a  concert.  Then 
the  audience  will  be  immense,  and  the 
applause  frantic.  Afterward,  let  a  troop 
of  Rumanian  artists  appear  —  they  are 
not  the  best  in  the  world  —  and  the 
building  that  previously  fairly  vibrat- 
ed with  the  enthusiasm  of  its  occu- 
pants empties  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
poor  devils  of  artists  finish  before  empty 
seats. 

Kishenef  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  midnight  cabarets.  Their  names 
recall  Montmartre.  Generally  they  are 
presided  over  by  some  former  officer  of 
the  Tsarist  army.  These  worthy  indi- 


viduals naturally  possess  the  dignity  of 
barkeepers.  Suddenly  the  blue  and  pink 
butterflies  scattered  about  the  room 
group  themselves  around  the  piano  and 
start  a  sad  and  plaintive  song  filled 
with  the  languorous  melancholy  of  the 
neighboring  steppes.  You  feel  deep 
sympathy  for  these  poor  drifting  crea- 
tures, floating  on  the  flood  of  happiness 
and  in  the  shoals  of  despair.  They  are 
waiting,  with  yearning  eyes  fixed  on  the 
neighboring  frontier,  for  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  their  native  land,  although 
they  will  find  there  neither  estates  nor 
mansions  nor  titles  —  nothing  but  the 
soil  that  bore  them. 

Two  worlds  defiantly  confront  each 
other  across  that  frontier:  one  that 
makes  robbery,  pillage,  and  crime  a 
principle  of  government;  another  that 
defends  the  old  canons  of  Western 
civilization.  However,  there  are  ties 
between  the  two,  and  every  night  refu- 
gees profit  by  the  good  nature  of  the 
border  guard  to  cross  the  Dniester. 
These  poor  destitute  exiles  cannot  shake 
off"  the  obsession  of  their  trials  and 
suff'erings  for  a  long  period.  They  live 
as  best  they  can.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  slip  across  the  river. 
Many  Bolshevist  agents  manage  to  get 
over,  for  Soviet  propaganda  here  shows 
itself  as  a  real  and  vivid  thing.  And 
Moscow  manages,  somehow,  to  inspire 
its  agents  with  a  devotion  that  stands 
every  test.  I  have  authoritative  facts 
upon  this  subject  that  are  astounding. 

Politically,  the  situation  is  as  follows : 
Rumania  has  sent  here  her  officials, 
whose  imperfect  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  whose  eagerness  to  make 
the  country  completely  Rumanian  have 
caused  some  unfortunate  blunders. 
Side  by  side  with  these  are  the  former 
Tsarist  officials  and  the  Russian  mili- 
tary caste,  including  old  residents  of 
the  country  and  refugees  from  Russia 
proper.  Most  of  these  are  malcontents, 
constantly  conspiring  and  longing  for  a 
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Kolchak,  a  Denikin,  or  a  Wrangel  to 
appear.  They  have  lost  their  fortunes 
through  the  collapse  of  the  old  regime, 
and  by  the  agrarian  revolution  in  Bess- 
arabia itself.  Natural  as  is  their  dis- 
content, they  are  as  dangerous  as,  and 
no  less  active  than,  the  emissaries  of 
Lenin. 

Meanwhile  the  peasants  have  sud- 
denly become  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
For  centuries  they  have  been  an  amor- 
phous mass,  plastic  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  estate  owners,  or  boyars. 
Their  political,  moral,  and  civic  edu- 
cation is  still  to  be  begun,  and  will  take 
years  to  complete. 

Expropriation  was  carried  out  in 
Bessarabia  in  a  much  more  radical 
manner  than  in  Old  Rumania.  Men 
who,  prior  to  the  war,  owned  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  al- 
lowed to  keep  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  Contrary  to  what  has  oc- 
curred in  Old  Rumania,  even  their 
forests,  their  vineyards,  and  their  fish- 
ponds have  been  taken  from  them.  One 
of  these  former  proprietors  said  to  me: 

*I  used  to  own  and  operate  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres.  I  employed  eighty 
steam  plows.  I  never  knew  the  size  of 
my  herds  and  flocks.  I  specialized  in 
raising  horses.  What  can  I  do  now?  I 
cannot  even  sell  my  steam  plows  and 


other  agricultural  machinery  to  the 
peasants,  who  would  not  know  how  to 
use  them,  and  whose  farms  are  too 
small,  in  any  case,  to  employ  them 
profitably.  I  shall  go  to  Australia 
or  some  other  country  and  start  life 
again.' 

But  is  the  peasant  contented?  It 
would  be  risky  to  affirm  this.  The 
neighborhood  of  Russia,  the  diffusion 
among  the  people  of  pro-Bolshevist 
and  pro-Russian  ideas,  and  old  hatreds 
exploited  by  unscrupulous  politicians, 
have  aroused  a  universal  spirit  of  dis- 
content. In  Old  Rumania,  the  agrarian 
revolution  that  transferred  the  land  to 
the  peasantry  occurred  without  vio- 
lence. That  was  not  entirely  the  case 
in  Bessarabia.  During  1917  and  1918 
many  country  mansions  were  pillaged 
and  destroyed.  Orderly  conditions  have 
not  yet  been  completely  restored,  and 
travelers  and  residents  are  not  yet 
perfectly  secure. 

The  country  districts  have  voted 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  Peasant  Party, 
but  that  party  is  divided  within  itself. 
One  group,  headed  by  the  present 
Cabinet  member  from  Bessarabia  at 
Bucharest,  supports  the  Bratiano  Gov- 
ernment, and  apparently  desires  to 
restore  law  and  order.  But  that  will 
require  much  time  and  patience. 
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From  Moscow  Pravda,  April  13 
(Bolshevist  Official  Daily) 


Ara^  as  it  is  called,  is  America.  John 
from  Ara  means  that  he  is  John  from 
America.  That's  why  he  speaks  Rus- 
sian in  the  American  way.  When  fam- 
ine appeared  he  came  from  Ara  to  feed 
the  children.  Even  from  a  distance  he 
looks  like  an  American.  Thick,  big  — 
bigger  than  the  biggest  peasant,  named 
Parafen.  Round  eyeglasses  like  owl's 
eyes.  His  pipe  is  black,  burned  at 
places.  He  is  always  smoking,  and  his 
smoke  is  sweet ;  one  feels  it  a  mile  away. 
His  clothes  are  distinguished  —  yellow, 
all  leather. 

*Mamushka,  is  John  good  or  bad?' 

*He  is  good  to  you  children,  but 
stingy  to  us  grown-ups.  Does  n't  he 
give  you  cocoa,  and  does  n't  it  taste 
good  ? ' 

'When  it  is  with  sugar  and  biscuits 
—  then  it  does  taste  good !  The  cocoa 
is  black;  good  heavens,  you  can't  see 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  at  all ! ' 

*Why  don't  you  bring  some  home 
with  you,  in  a  bottle  perhaps?' 

*No,  John  would  scold  me  for  that!' 

Mother  does  n't  understand  why 
John  should  scold,  for  has  not  America 
put  him  here  to  look  after  all  in  his  dis- 
trict? But  America  did  not  bid  him 
feed  grown-ups;  she  authorized  him  to 
feed  only  the  little  ones. 

After  John  has  fed  the  children  at 
the  station,  he  comes  out  to  sit  on  the 
front  porch.  He  sits  and  puffs  away  on 
his  pipe  —  it  looks  as  if  he  is  dreaming 
about  his  Ara  —  his  own  native  Amer- 

*  American  Relief  Administration 


ica.  The  children  are  standing  before 
the  porch  watching  John. 

'John,  give  us  biscuits!' 

'Niet  biscuits!' 

'Let  us  lick  the  cans.' 

*  There  are  no  cans ! ' 

'Let  us,  John!' 

*Niety  understand,  niet!  Finished!' 

John  turns  his  angry  eyes  upon  the 
children.  The  children  do  not  believe 
him.    '  Uh,  he  cheats  us ! ' 

John  is  always  so :  niet  and  niet;  then 
he  smiles,  and  either  puts  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  producing  from  them  bis- 
cuits, or  goes  to  the  kitchen  and  brings 
out  for  each  one  a  can  which  had  con- 
tained sweet  milk  poured  into  cocoa. 

*Ah,  John  is  good!  Though  he  looks 
stern,  he  is  good.  But  see  Birkin,  the 
cook  that  John  brought  from  the  city 
—  he  is  of  entirely  different  stuff.  Well, 
he  is  our  own  Russian  trash ! ' 

Birkin  jumps  out  upon  the  porch 
and,  seeing  that  John  is  not  there,  gives 
the  children  a  beating. 

'Kysh,  little  devils!' 

How  greedy  he  is  —  as  if  he  had  not 
enough  cans  to  lick !  How  fat  he  has  be- 
come in  the  kitchen  —  his  cheeks  are 
bursting! 

The  children  are  chirping  like  spar- 
rows on  a  fence:  'Uh,  Birkin-dyrka, 
we'll  tell  John  that  you  are  carrying 
biscuits  to  the  girls  in  the  village!' 

'Oh,  John  will  teach  you!' 

'What?  Biscuits?'  Birkin  gets  ex- 
cited. But  remembering  that  John  does 
not  understand  Russian,  he  soon  quiets 
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clown  and  throws  a  stick  among  the 
children. 

*Well,  all  right!  Tell  him,  you  ras- 
cals —  dogs ! ' 

II 

Once  John  went  to  walk  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  spring  sun  had  already  melted 
the  snow.  Black  streams  were  running 
along  the  streets,  but  John  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  these.  He  had  rubber 
boots  on  —  the  water  was  nothing  to 
him.  He  walked  down  the  centre  of  the 
street,  looking  toward  the  windows  of 
the  cottages. 

Van'ka^  dashed  out  upon  the  front 
porch. 

'How  do  you  do,  John!  Would  you 
give  me  a  biscuit?' 

John  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  call- 
ing Van'ka  to  him.  He  took  Van'ka  by 
the  hand  and  began  to  walk  toward  the 
station.  He  himself  was  silent,  think- 
ing his  own  thoughts.  Van'ka  got  aw- 
fully frightened;  maybe  somebody  had 
lied  about  him. 

'Why,  what  —  I  —  niehevo!  I  did 
not  take  anything!  By  God,  I  did  n't, 
John!  No,  no,  I  didn't!' 

John  was  silent,  puffing  away  on  his 
pipe.  Van'ka  began  to  plan  a  sudden 
rush  for  freedom;  but  he  did  not  carry 
out  the  plan,  for  he  knew  John  would 
certainly  overtake  him. 

'Well,  all  right.  Take  me!  I  am  go- 
ing myself,  for  I  didn't  take  any- 
thing — ' 

They  reached  the  station.  Here  it 
was  explained  to  Van'ka  that  John  had 
hired  him  to  carry  empty  dishes  from 
the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen. 

Ill 

What  a  wonderous  life  for  Van'ka! 
He  began  to  brag  to  Mamushka : '  White 
bread  —  well,  more  than  you  can  eat! 
And  yesterday  I  began  to  drink  my 
cocoa  and  John  brought  me  half  a  can 

2  Caress  form  of  the  name  Ivan  —  John 


of  sweet  milk  —  I  could  n't  drink  it 
all!' 

Mother  says:  'How  lucky  you  are! 
Can't  you  bring  something  home? 
Grandma  has  stopped  eating  bread. 
She  can't  stand  on  her  feet  any  more. 
She  may  die  soon.' 

Her  bread  is  poplar  bark.  If  she  does 
not  get  anything  more  palatable  she 
will  certainly  die.  She  is  old,  very  old 
—  and  old  and  young  are  of  the  same 
stuff. 

But  Van'ka,  remembering  John,  an- 
swers sternly:  'No,  Mamushka,  it 
can't  be  done.  America  does  not  allow 
it.' 

'Well,  then,  a  little  bit!'  Mamushka 
begs. 

'No,  no!  Understand,  this  cannot  be 
done!'  answers  Van'ka,  trying  to  imi- 
tate John's  eyes  as  they  look  when  he 
is  denying  anything. 

'Grandma  has  begun  to  swell  from 
hunger;  her  face  has  changed  and  her 
legs  have  lost  all  strength.  Birkin  is 
swollen  from  overfeeding,  but  Grandma 
from  hunger.  Why  such  a  difference?' 

Van'ka  suddenly  softens.  'All  right, 
I  will  do  what  I  can.  Come  to-night  to 
the  back  of  the  station.  I  may  be  able 
to  throw  something  to  you  out  of  the 
window  there.' 

With  an  air  of  importance  Van'ka 
walks  the  village  street.  Hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  looks  at  the  windows.  Per- 
haps the  children  will  rush  upon  the 
street  and  shout:  'Van'ka,  give  us  bis- 
cuits ! '  Then  he  will  answer  like  John : 
'Niety  understand,  nietl  Finished!' 

IV 

The  small  storeroom  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  station  looked  through  a 
small  dark  window  —  so  small  that  a 
cat  could  hardly  crawl  through  it  — 
upon  the  back  yard  with  its  dirty  board 
walk. 

Holding  up  her  wet  skirt  and  cau- 
tiously stepping  through  the  mud. 
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Van'ka's  Mamushka  was  stealing  to- 
ward the  storeroom.  Nervous  and  agi- 
tated, she  looked  back  now  and  then 
and  listened.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
slushing  of  the  mud  under  her  feet  was 
echoed  back  to  her  from  every  corner. 
Finally  she  reached  the  window,  and 
there  she  crouched  down  as  though 
looking  for  something,  in  case  someone 
should  see  her  and  ask  why  she  had 
come  to  the  back  of  the  station.  She 
had  to  wait  a  long  time.  Her  heart  was 
beating  fast  and  she  could  scarcely 
breathe. 

John  kept  in  the  storeroom  barrels, 
sacks,  and  cans  —  blue  cans  with 
meats  and  white  ones  with  biscuits. 
They  all  bore  American  labels  and  only 
John  could  read  them.  The  lock  on  the 
door  of  the  storeroom  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  appearances.  Pull  it  a  little  and 
see  —  it  comes  out  by  itself.  Birkin  had 
broken  it  for  the  purpose  of  stealing. 

Silently,  like  a  mouse,  Van'ka  slips 
in  the  black  darkness  toward  the  faint- 
ly bluish  window.  Here  on  the  table 
is  white  bread  sliced  for  to-morrow. 
What  a  hill  of  it!  Van'ka  rapidly  hides 
several  soft  and  fragrant  slices  under 
the  fold  of  his  shirt. 

*  Mamushka,  do  you  hear  me?  Hold 
up  your  hand ! ' 

Something  moves  beneath  the  win- 
dow. Water  splashes.  Mamushka 
grabs  the  slices,  eagerly  snatching  them 
from  the  boy's  hands.  Van'ka  does  n't 
like  this. 

*Wait!  Don't  snatch!'  he  angrily 
whispers.  ' Or  else  I  won't  give  you  any 
more  and  you'll  have  to  get  out  of 
here!' 

Suddenly  he  collapsed.  The  door 
creaked  behind  him,  and  Birkin 
scratched  a  match  at  the  door.  Sleepy 
and  frightened,  he  peered  for  a  long 
time  into  the  corner. 

*  Well,  crawl  out  here.  What  are  you 
doing  here?  Playing  cat?  Perhaps  you 
came  to  guard  us  against  mice,  eh?' 


In  a  faint  voice  Van'ka  apologized: 
*  Grandma  is  swollen  —  God  knows, 
God  knows!' 

'A-a,  swollen!  And  you  are  not 
swollen?  Here,  you  litttle  cur,  I '11  teach 
you!  See,  take  this!' 

V 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  hearing 
concerning  Van'ka.  Birkin  testified  to 
John,  showing  the  pulled-out  broken 
lock,  and  whispered  into  his  ear:  *Do 
you  understand?  Van'ka  is  a  thief.  He 
is  not  fit  for  his  position.' 

John  was  angry  and  he  scolded  for  a 
long  time  in  his  American  tongue.  He 
then  took  the  apron  off  Van'ka  and  said 
in  his  broken  Russian:  'Understand? 
Your  services  no  longer  needed!  Fin- 
ished ! ' 

Until  midday  Van'ka  stood  leaning 
against  the  telegraph  pole  by  the  sta- 
tion, sobbing  unendingly.  Two  wires 
ran  from  pole  to  pole,  disappearing  in 
the  distant  field.  They  endlessly  sang 
their  sorrowful  song.  Van'ka  listened, 
putting  his  ear  to  the  pole,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  was  his  own 
cry  in  his  endless,  great,  and  bitter  sor- 
row. He  grieved  for  himself  and  for  his 
Mamushka. 

John  came  out  on  the  porch  and 
looked  long  upon  him,  finally  saying  as 
if  to  himself :  *  It 's  no  good  —  little  — 
Russian  —  thief.'  Then  he  puffed  on 
his  pipe  and  added :  *  Stupid ! ' 

He  reentered  the  house,  and  Van'ka 
cried  still  more  bitterly  than  before. 

Somewhere  near,  behind  the  corner 
of  the  house,  the  children  were  debat- 
ing among  themselves  the  question 
whether  John  v/as  good  or  bad.  One 
was  betting  three  biscuits  that  John 
was  good. 

And  Van'ka  stood  and  sorrowfully 
thought  that  John  would  never  under- 
stand him  and  his  offense,  because  John 
was  an  American  and  could  understand 
only  in  his  own  way — his  American  way . 
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[Under  the  pen  name,  'Solomon  Eagle,  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  editor  of  the  London  Mercury 
and  literary  critic  of  the  Observer,  contributes  a  weekly  page  to  the  London  Outlook.] 


From  the  Outlook,  May  13 
(Conservative  Literary  Weekly) 


The  newspapers  are  doing  their  best 
to  infect  this  country  with  the  'radio' 
mania  which  they  allege  to  have  caught 
hold  of  the  United  States.  For  fifteen 
pounds  or  so  you  can  get,  they  say,  a 
wireless- telephone  set.  You  have  only 
to  sit  down  in  your  chair,  unhook  the 
receiver,  and  arrange  your  wave-length 
to  suit,  and  you  will  be  able  to  hear 
whatever  is  being  sent  out.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  may  be  making  a  speech, 
Kreisler  may  be  playing  a  sonata :  how- 
ever far  away  you  may  be,  you  will  be 
able  to  listen  in  comfort. 

Already  in  America  enterprising  syn- 
dicates are,  we  are  told,  extending 
their  services  beyond  these  obvious 
fields.  For  instance,  there  is  a  nightly 
nursery-tale  for  the  bairns.  Father 
and  mother  no  longer  have  to  sit  by  the 
bedside  and  rack  their  brains  for  inci- 
dents. They  give  the  parting  kiss,  hand 
over  the  earpiece  to  the  expectant  babe, 
and  leave  him  to  enjoy  himself  until 
the  installment  ends.  It  sounds  rather 
gruesome.  The  human  element  gone, 
and  a  machine  grinding  out  a  story 
from  the  big  store: '  Waahdce  .  .  .  kh, 
kh,  kh  .  .  .  upod  a  ti-i-ibe  .  .  .  kh, 
kh.  .  .  The  worst  of  it  is  that  one 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  modern  child, 
which  has  so  great  a  passion  for  *  week- 
ly comics'  and  for  machinery,  will  not 
like  it. 

We  are  to  have  the  speeches,  the 
concerts,  the  fairy  tales.  We  shall  also 
have,  no  doubt,  the  advertisements, 
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The  zephyrs  will  be  laden  with  the 
merits  of  soaps,  whiskey,  and  teas. 
What  I  cannot  quite  make  out,  how- 
ever, is  how  on  earth,  if  the  thing  is  to 
become  general,  we  are  to  prevent 
*  jamming,'  whether  accidental  or  de- 
liberate. There  is  not  an  indefinite 
number  of  possible  wave-lengths,  and 
if  transmitting  is  not  to  be  severely 
restricted,  there  will  be  not  enough 
wave-lengths  to  go  round.  It  is  diflicult 
to  see,  unless  monopolies  of  dissemina- 
tion are  allowed,  how  we  are  to  prevent 
the  air  becoming  a  welter  of  contesting 
voices.  Even  if  monopolies  are  allowed, 
—  though  I  don't  see  how  the  monopo- 
lists are  going  to  collect  their  dues  from 
subscribers  when  there  are  no  longer 
wires  to  be  fixed  to  the  houses,  —  who 
is  to  prevent  interruptions  from  the 
wanton? 

These  things  are  not  impossible  of 
construction,  and  you  can  get,  whether 
as  sender  or  receiver,  on  to  any  wave- 
length you  like.  Well  enough  that  a 
million  householders  from  Aberdeen  to 
Penzance  should,  on  a  frosty  night,  sit 
down  with  their  whiskey  and  listen  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  speaking  in  Bir- 
mingham. But  there  are  people  who 
do  not  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  there 
are  also  people  who  do  not  care  a 
dump  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  like  to  get  a 
chance  of  a  big  audience.  Suppose  the 
million  intent  politicians  hear  passages 
like  this:  — 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen  —  Boo  —  my  only 
concern  is  for  the  interests  of  this  great 
Empire  —  Dirty  Liar  —  which  have  now 
been  in  my  charge  —  Pink  Pills,  Pink  Pills, 
Pink  Pills  —  for  nearly  seven  years. 

That,  at  present,  would  seem  to  be 
possible.  And,  when  Kreisler  is  playing 
his  Beethoven  andante,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent some  unscrupulous  modernist 
from  blowing  a  horrible  great  saxo- 
phone into  an  instrument  set  to  Kreis- 
ler's  wave-length  and  messing  up  the 
whole  concern? 

The  layman  does  not  see  an  easy  way 
out  of  this  difficulty,  nor  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  payment  from  sub- 
scribers. Should  they  be  solved,  how- 
ever, I  conceive  that  there  may  be  an 
opening  for  men  of  letters.  The  novel- 
ist, instead  of  hurrying  from  town  to 
town  lecturing  about  himself  and  his 
brethren,  may  sit  at  his  ease  in  London 
and  connect  up  with  everybody  in  the 
whole  country  who  desires  to  hear  his 
voice  and  sentiments.  The  poet  whose 
recitation  would  not  attract  enough 
people  to  fill  a  hall  in  any  one  town  will 
have  quite  enough  scattered  supporters 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  company 
to  hire  him  once  a  week  to  give  a  reci- 
tation in  its  central  office.  There  are 
many  who  would  rather  listen  to  a 
serial  novel  than  to  any  number  of 
speeches  by  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
many  who  would  as  soon  hear  the  con- 
tents of  a  new  book  of  verse  before  buy- 
ing it.  Litterateurs  will  add  'wireless- 
telephone  rights'  to  the  long  lists  of 
rights  of  which  they  already  dispose. 

In  the  interim,  before  the  whole  thing 
has  been  regularized  and  unwanted  in- 
terlopers warned  off  the  air,  there  are 
publics  for  all.  The  man  who  has  never 
been  able  to  get  a  soul  to  buy  one  of  his 
books  may  get  a  telephone  set  and 
make  sure  of  a  growing  audience  until 
the  period  of  congestion  begins.  He 
may  also,  as  I  suggested  before,  be  able 
to  butt  into  the  performances  of  his 
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rivals  and  attempt  to  seduce  their 
publics  from  them.  I  can  hear  the 
affecting  recitation  by  Mr.  Brown  end, 
and  then  the  insinuating  voice  of  an- 
other begin:  *  Smith  speaking.  Don't 
cut  off.  I  really  do  think  you  will  be 
interested  in  what  I  want  to  say.  Can 
you  seriously  suppose  that  that  man 
deserves  his  reputation?  Think  of  the 
padding!  How  ineffably  pompous  that 
second  stanza  was;  what  a  flagrant  crib 
the  third!  .  .  .  Now  listen  to  my  Ode 
to  a  Scorpion.* 

That  will  be  in  the  transitional 
period.  But  if  one's  experience  of  the 
human  race  goes  for  anything  the 
chances  are  that  in  the  end  the  most 
popular  fiction  will  be  the  thing  most 
easily  obtainable  on  the  wireless-tele- 
phone services.  We  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  most  of  our  scientific 
inventions  and  allowing  them  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  lives  —  how- 
ever much  some  of  them  may  vary  and 
accelerate  the  manner  of  our  deaths. 

After  all,  it  may  not  make  so  much 
difference  as  I  have  supposed.  The  in- 
ventions of  steam  and  electricity  have 
affected  our  daily  lives,  and  have  even 
affected  our  literature  to  some  extent; 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  one  would 
think,  and  not  nearly  so  much  as  their 
inventors  anticipated.  I  understand 
that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  possi- 
ble for  anyone  to  interfere  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation,  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  tap  the  wire  and  is  prepared 
to  face  the  danger  of  arrest  by  the  police 
for  doing  so.  The  police,  of  course, 
would  require  a  license  for  every  wire- 
less-telephone apparatus  issued  to  the 
public;  but  I  doubt  whether  such  a 
regulation  would  deter  the  criminals  and 
the  practical  jokers  that  I  have  in  mind. 

Giving  up  the  struggle  in  despair, 
you  might  imprison  the  inventor  and 
burn  his  patent;  but  somebody  else 
would  be  sure  to  think  of  it  again, 
sooner  or  later.  Murder  will  out.  It 
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comes  to  this  —  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  privacy  in  our  lives.  Our 
words  will  be  cast  upon  the  waters,  as 
the  ancient  Egyptians  cast  bread,  and 
will  return  to  us  in  a  garbled  fashion 
that  has  been  passed  on  from  receiver 
to  receiver  among  those  whose  tele- 
phones happen  to  be  of  the  same  wave- 
lengths. If  there  were  plenty  of  wave- 


lengths, if  they  were  as  numerous  as 
the  different  kinds  of  Yale  locks,  it 
would  not  matter:  privacy  could  be 
maintained.  But  I  understand  that 
they  number  only  a  few  paltry  hun- 
dreds, and  while  that  state  of  affairs 
continues,  I,  for  one,  shall  hesitate  to 
speak  confidentially  on  a  wireless 
telephone. 


STANDARDIZED  AMERICA 


From  The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum,  April  29 
(Liberal  Literary  and  Political  Weekly) 


Quantity  and  uniformity  are  the 
accepted  notes  of  America.  The  geog- 
raphy of  the  country,  of  course,  im- 
presses this  truth  first  upon  the  trav- 
eler. And  no  one  who  knows  America 
from  outside  or  inside  can  question  the 
influence  of  external  environment  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  a  people. 
Life  is  standardized  there  as  nowhere 
else.  Machinery  and  mass  production 
are  everywhere  dominant.  Not  only 
machine-made  goods,  but  machine- 
made  towns,  with  machine-made  men 
and  women,  everywhere  abound.  For 
from  industry,  standardization  and  mass 
production  have  eaten  their  way  into 
every  department  of  life.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  heating,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial factors  in  a  standard  of  comfort  are 
made  and  distributed  by  an  elaboration 
of  mechanical  method  unknown  in  any 
other  country. 

Though  there  exist,  of  course,  grades 
of  quality  in  material  goods  to  corre- 
spond with  grades  of  income,  within 
each  grade  the  same  principle  of  uni- 
formity prevails.  The  members  of  each 
class  or  income-group  of  Americans  live 
much  more  exactly  alike  than  else- 


where. If  this  is  most  conspicuous  in 
personal  attire,  that  is  because  the  lev- 
eling influence  of  publicity  gets  fullest 
action  here.  But  since  Americans  live 
much  more  habitually  under  the  public 
eye  than  most  other  peoples,  in  large 
tenements  or  unfenced  houses,  the 
standardizing  pressure  is  stronger  at 
every  point.  The  knowledge  that  our 
neighbors  know  so  much  about  our 
ways  of  living  is  itself  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  conformity,  and  plays  most  prof- 
itably into  the  hands  of  mass  produc- 
tion. 

But  the  same  equality  and  uniform- 
ity hold  sway  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  Education,  the  newspaper, 
the  book  trade,  the  movies,  the  thea- 
tre, the  institutional  church,  are  all 
huge  apparatuses  for  imposing  on 
the  American  mind  identical  opinions 
and  beliefs,  sentiments  and  interests. 

Schools  and  colleges  get  action  on 
young  America  upon  a  scale  and  with 
an  energy  elsewhere  unknown,  and 
stamp  upon  it  common  elements  of  in- 
formation, feeling,  and  opinion,  upon 
which  the  press  and  all  the  other  *  cul- 
tural* machinery  of  the  country  can 
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count  for  reliable  reactions  to  their 
mechanical  stimuli. 

By  means  of  the  most  lavish  adver- 
tising applied  to  this  most  suggestible 
material,  Americans  are  made  to  read 
the  same  books  at  the  same  time,  see 
the  same  plays,  hear  the  same  lectures 
and  music,  and  exhibit  the  same  prefer- 
ences and  aversions  on  matters  of  poli- 
tics, morals,  art,  literature,  and  even 
science.  Nowhere  else  has  the  whole  of 
human  nature  been  brought  so  fully 
under  the  dominion  of  big  business  and 
the  machine. 

When,  as  has  often  happened,  for- 
eigners have  made  this  commentary 
upon  American  civilization,  patriotic 
Americans  have  expressed  resentment 
at  what  they  assert  is  a  superficial  view. 
This  consideration  lends  a  special  in- 
terest to  the  very  complete  and  naive 
corrobation  just  given  in  a  large  vol- 
ume upon  Civilization  in  the  United 
States,  edited  by  Harold  E.  Stearns, 
containing  contributions  by  thirty 
American  writers  who  survey  the  whole 
range  of  American  life  and  activities. 
Their  common  note  is  one  of  lamenta- 
tion at  the  failure  of  liberty,  variety, 
personality,  distinction,  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  No  work  of  genius,  no 
great  thing,  they  complain,  can  come 
out  of  such  an  America,  for  genius  on 
its  first  appearance  is  eccentricity,  and 
America  is  intolerant  of  eccentricity. 

The  war,  of  course,  has  aggravated 
the  tendency.  'Conform,  or  get  out,'  is 
now  the  mot  d'ordre,  applied  most  ruth- 
lessly to  the  new  strains  of  European 
and  other  immigrants  who  bring  with 
them  variations  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
value,  which,  allowed  free  expression, 
might  enrich  the  civilization  of  Amer- 
ica in  countless  ways.  No!  America 
does  not  want  disturbing  influences. 
She  simply  wants  to  pass  the  flatiron  of 
Americanization  over  all  newcomers. 

American  government,  her  constitu- 
tion, her  conduct  of  business,  her 


standards  of  life  and  thought,  are  good 
enough  for  all  good  Americans.  They 
want  no  radical  reforms  of  any  sort. 
The  very  fact  that  the  term  'radical' 
should  have  acquired  the  offensive  and 
alarming  meaning  that  it  has,  itself  at- 
tests to  the  tough  insistence  of  the  rul- 
ers and  possessors  of  America  upon  the 
conservation  of  their  radical  inheri- 
tance. For '  radicals '  from  many  strains 
of  Europe  in  past  generations  made  the 
America  which  this  secret  oligarchy 
rules  to-day  in  the  name  of  a  democ- 
racy, out  of  which  the  elements  of  lib- 
erty and  of  any  real  equality  have 
passed. 

Sociologists  sometimes  point  to 
America  as  the  supreme  achievement  of 
the  herd-mind.  Several  of  these  Ameri- 
can critics  accept  this  line  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  origins  of  the  nation  seem  to 
favor  it.  Absence  of  the  sharp  class- 
divisions,  save  in  the  Southern  Colo- 
nies, a  greater  equality  of  economic  and 
social  opportunity  than  anywhere  in 
Europe,  conspired  with  the  deep  need 
for  neighborly  solidarity  in  a  pioneer  so- 
ciety to  enforce  close  herd-cooperation 
for  all  essential  purposes  of  life.  Add  to 
this  the  cultivation  of  a  formal  senti- 
ment of  equality,  the  self-respect  of  the 
political,  religious,  and  economic  non- 
conformists who  first  peopled  America, 
and  you  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  uniformity  and  intolerance  of  to- 
day. For  the  nonconformity  of  groups 
not  merely  furnishes  no  protection  for 
individual  nonconformity,  but  represses 
dissidence  within  its  own  ranks  more 
rigorously. 

Asperity  of  criticism,  such  as  many 
of  these  writers  bring  to  bear,  is  not, 
however,  the  best  approach  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  case.  'High-brows' 
may  resent  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
individual  distinction  which  uniformity 
involves.  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  set  high  emotional  value 
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on  this  characteristic.  Though  they 
may  resent  the  term  'herd-mind,'  the 
thing  is  what  they  want  and  like.  The 
sense  of  close,  multitudinous  personal 
contacts,  the  swarming  in  hotels,  con- 
ventions, and  all  forms  of  'get-to- 
gether,' the  organized  processions, 
clubs,  and  societies,  Chautauquas, 
church  socials,  parades,  the  ritual  of 
badges,  college  yells,  and  other  em- 
blems of  solidarity,  are  genuine  fruits  of 
the  spirit  of  America. 

These  personal  contacts  feed  that 
easy  sociability  which  characterizes  al- 
most all  Americans.  Its  cost  is  intoler- 
ance, rejection  of  the  eccentric,  low 
valuation  of  personal  superiority,  and 
action  along  the  lines  called  'the  fatal- 
ism of  the  multitude.'  It  is  the  endeav- 
or of  the  herd-mind  to  reach  its  highest 
and  most  elaborate  development  in  a 
human  society  which  shall  work  almost 
as  instinctively  as  does  a  beehive,  and 
almost  as  destructively  for  individual 
freedom. 

But  no  true  analysis  can  be  quite  so 
simple  as  this  sounds.  Nature  is  not 
uniform  but  variable,  and  in  America 
the  variations  have  been  unceasing. 
The  very  vehemence  of  Americaniza- 
tion testifies  to  the  varying  tendency. 
This  attempt  to  grind  out  of  the  new- 
comers the  best  they  bring,  the  surviv- 
ing traits  from  long  centuries  of  selec- 
tion in  a  different  environment,  cannot 
prove  so  successful  as  the  social  ma- 
chinist hopes.  Good  Americans  of  the 
older  stocks  may  be  reduced  to  close 
conformity,  but  new  blood  brings  inde- 
pendent ways  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action,  not  so  easily  drilled  out. 

It  must  not  escape  us  that,  though 
America  has  produced  very  little  indi- 
vidual work  of  genius  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  art,  science  and  religion, 
she  has  been  recognized  as  the  happy 
hunting-ground  for  cranks  and  here- 
tics in  religion,  economics,  politics,  hy- 
giene, and  medicine,  and  even  in  liter- 


ary forms.  Many  of  the  graver  vices  of 
American  civilization,  upon  which  our 
critics  fasten,  are  breaches  of  law  and  of 
social  codes  of  morality.  A  more  plaus- 
ible indictment  of  that  civilization  can 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  rebellion  than 
on  that  of  obedience,  as  the  annals  of 
homicide,  robbery,  divorce,  lynching, 
and  industrial  warfare,  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  certain  sorts  of  lawless- 
ness testify.  If  prohibition  is  one  of  the 
boldest  achievements  of  a  machine- 
made  majority,  its  wholesale  evasion 
announces  the  corresponding  boldness 
of  a  recalcitrant  minority. 

It  seems  as  if  great  laxity  at  some 
points  were  consistent  with  the  oppres- 
sive domination  of  society  in  others. 
Perhaps  the  currency  of  standardiza- 
tion in  essentials  is  actually  served  by 
canalizing  individual  freedom  and 
craving  for  personal  distinction  into 
nonessentials.  Games  and  sport  fur- 
nish large  fields  for  personal  adventure 
and  prowess.  In  spiritual  activity  we 
find  this  sprouting  of  queer,  crude  nov- 
elties in  religion,  art,  or  literature  — 
anything  with  a  not-too-dangerous 
kick.  This  explains  why  'Americaniza- 
tion' is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the 
repression  of  opinions,  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  moral,  that  are  liable  to  cause 
dangerous  discontent  with  the  econom- 
ic rule  of  the  possessing  minority.  For 
the  brunt  of  intolerance  to-day  is  in  the 
region  of  political  and  economic  instruc- 
tion and  organization.  The  old  theo- 
logical bigotry  is  passing, — save  in  a 
few  parts  of  the  belated  South,  —  be- 
cause American  religion  has  become  an 
annex  of  patriotism  and  profiteering. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  standardization 
of  life  and  thought  commands  the  alle- 
giance of  the  great  majority.  They  en- 
joy the  cozy  herd-feeling,  and  win  a 
dispensation  from  the  intolerable  toil  of 
thought.  This  sort  of  equality  means  to 
them  Democracy.  They  do  not  want 
the  loneliness,  the  effort,  and  the  risk  of 
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feeling,  reasoning,  and  acting  for  them- 
selves. So  they  gladly  give  up  the  right 
of  private  judgment  to  their  Catholic 
Church. 

This  explains  what  one  of  the  writers 
in  this  volume  calls  the  'spiritual  star- 
vation' of  America,  the  failure  of  the 
personality  to  function  freely  in  any  of 
the  great  creative  arts.  It  also  explains 
why  *the  revolution'  has  no  chance  in 
America.  The  herd-mind,  intensely 
conservative,  literally  cowers  beneath 
the  sound  of  the  word  Bolshevism,  ap- 
plied, as  Anarchism  used  to  be,  to  every 
sort  of  reform  movement  or  policy. 


Under  such  conditions  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  Democracy,  as  we  in  Europe 
understand  it,  based  on  personal  liber- 
ty, is  impossible  for  America.  But  this 
makes  the  great  American  experiment 
only  the  more  interesting.  For  a  civil- 
ization which  is  the  full  and  complete 
expression  of  herd  conditions,  welding 
into  close  uniformity  not  merely  the  ac- 
tions but  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  entire  membership  of  a  huge  na- 
tion, would  be  a  unique  achievement  in 
human  history.  Britons  might  not  like 
such  a  life.  But  for  Americans  it  may 
appear  to  be  Utopia. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  OXFORD 


BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


[Professor  Leacock,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  is  not  merely  a  famous  humorist,  but  also  a 
well-known  Canadian  economist  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
has  been  for  some  time  in  England,  where  he  has  delivered  several  addresses  and  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  A  retort  courteous  in  Professor  Leacock' s 
own  vein,  which  emanates  from  'An  Oxford  Correspondent,'  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 


From  the  Morning  Post,  April  29 
(Tory  Daily) 


In  writing  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford I  may  say  that  I  am  writing  of 
something  of  which  I  have  absolutely 
first-hand  information.  My  interest  as 
a  university  professor  led  me,  during 
my  recent  lecture  tour  in  England,  to 
make  a  special  visit  to  Oxford  in  order 
to  submit  the  place  to  a  searching 
scrutiny.  Arriving  one  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock,  I  stayed  at  the  Mitre 
Hotel,  and  did  not  leave  until  eleven 
o'clock  next  morning.  The  whole  of 
this  time,  except  for  one  hour  spent 
in  addressing  the  undergraduates,  was 
devoted  to  a  close  and  eager  study  of 


the  great  University.  When  I  add  to 
this  that  I  had  already  visited  Oxford 
in  1907,  and  spent  a  Sunday  at  All 
Souls  with  Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  my  views  on  Ox- 
ford are  based  upon  observations 
extending  over  fourteen  years. 

At  any  rate,  I  can  at  least  claim  that 
my  acquaintance  with  the  British 
University  is  just  as  good  a  basis  for 
reflection  and  judgment  as  that  of  the 
numerous  English  critics  who  come  to 
our  side  of  the  water.  I  have  known  a 
famous  English  author  arrive  at  Har- 
vard University  in  the  morning,  have 
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lunch  with  President  Lowell,  and  then 
write  a  whole  chapter  on  'The  Excel- 
lence of  Higher  Education  in  America.' 
I  have  known  another  one  come  to  Har- 
vard, have  lunch  with  President  Lowell, 
and  then  write  an  entire  book  on  'The 
Decline  of  Serious  Study  in  America.' 

Or  take  the  case  of  my  own  Univer- 
sity. I  remember  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
coming  to  McGill  and  saying  in  his 
address  to  the  undergraduates  at  2.30 
P.M.:  'You  have  here  a  great  institu- 
tion.' But  how  could  he  have  gathered 
this  information?  As  far  as  I  know,  he 
spent  the  entire  morning  with  Sir  An- 
drew MacPhail  in  his  house  beside  the 
campus,  smoking  cigarettes.  When  I 
add  that  he  distinctly  refused  to  visit 
the  Palseontologic  Museum,  that  he 
saw  nothing  of  our  new  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus or  of  our  classes  in  Domestic 
Science,  his  judgment  that  we  had  here 
a  great  institution  seems  a  little  bit 
superficial.  I  can  only  put  beside  it,  to 
redeem  it  in  some  measure,  the  hasty 
and  ill-formed  judgment  expressed  by 
Lord  Milner, '  McGill  is  a  noble  Univer- 
sity'; and  the  rash  and  indiscreet  ex- 
pression of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
we  gave  him  an  LL.D.  degree,  'McGill 
has  a  glorious  future.' 

To  my  mind,  these  unthinking  judg- 
ments about  our  great  colleges  do  harm, 
and  I  determined,  therefore,  that  any- 
thing I  said  about  Oxford  should  be  the 
product  of  actual  observation  and  real 
study  based  upon  a  bona  fide  residence 
in  the  Mitre  Hotel. 

On  the  strength  of  this  basis  of  expe- 
rience I  am  prepared  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing positive  and  emphatic  state- 
ments. It  has  a  great  past;  it  is  at 
present  the  greatest  university  in  the 
world;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
has  a  great  future.  Oxford  trains  schol- 
ars of  the  real  type  better  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Its  methods 
are  antiquated.  It  despises  science. 
Its  lectures  are  rotten.  It  has  professors 


who  never  teach  and  students  who 
never  learn.  It  has  no  order,  no  ar- 
rangement, no  system.  Its  curriculum 
is  unintelligible.  It  has  no  president. 
It  has  no  state  legislature  to  tell  how  to 
teach.  And  yet — it  gets  there.  Wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  Oxford  gives  some- 
thing to  its  students,  a  life  and  a  mode 
of  thought,  which  in  America  as  yet  we 
can  emulate  but  not  equal.  If  anyone 
doubts  this,  let  him  go  and  take  a  room 
at  the  Mitre  Hotel  —  ten  and  six  for  a 
wainscoted  bedroom,  period  of  Charles 
I  —  and  study  the  place  for  himself. 

These  singular  results  achieved  at 
Oxford  are  all  the  more  surprising  when 
one  considers  the  distressing  conditions 
under  which  the  students  work.  The 
lack  of  an  adequate  building-fund  com- 
pels them  to  go  on  working  in  the  same 
old  buildings  which  they  have  had  for 
centuries.  The  buildings  at  Wadham 
College  have  not  been  renewed  since 
the  year  1605.  In  Merton  and  Mag- 
dalen the  students  are  still  housed  in 
the  old  buildings  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

At  Christ  Church  College  I  was 
shown  a  kitchen  which  had  been  built 
at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
1525.  Incredible  though  it  may  seem, 
they  have  still  no  other  place  to  cook  in 
than  this  and  are  compelled  to  use  it 
to-day.  On  the  day  when  I  saw  this 
kitchen,  four  cooks  were  busy  roasting 
an  ox  whole  for  the  students'  lunch: 
this  at  least  is  what  I  presumed  they 
were  doing  from  the  size  of  the  fireplace 
used;  but  it  may  not  have  been  an  ox, 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  cow.  On  a  huge 
table,  twelve  feet  by  six  and  made  of 
slabs  of  wood  five  inches  thick,  two 
other  cooks  were  rolling  out  a  game  pie. 
I  estimated  it  as  measuring  three  feet. 

In  this  rude  way,  unchanged  since 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  unhappy 
Oxford  students  are  fed.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  it  with  the  cosy  little 
boarding-houses  on  Cottage  Avenue 
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where  I  used  to  eat  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Chicago,  or  the  charming  little 
basement  dining-rooms  of  the  students' 
boarding-houses  in  Toronto.  But  then, 
Henry  VIH  never  lived  in  Toronto. 

The  same  lack  of  a  building-fund 
necessitates  the  Oxford  students  living 
in  the  identical  old  boarding-houses 
they  had  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Technically  they  are 
called  'quadrangles'  and  'rooms,'  but 
I  am  so  broken  in  to  the  usage  of  my 
student  days  that  I  can't  help  calling 
them  boarding-houses.  In  many  of 
these  the  old  stairway  has  been  worn 
down  by  the  feet  of  ten  generations  of 
students;  the  windows  have  little  lat- 
ticed panes ;  there  are  old  names  carved 
here  and  there  upon  the  stone;  and  a 
thick  growth  of  ivy  covers  the  walls. 

The  boarding-house  at  St.  John's 
College  dates  from  1555,  the  one  at 
Brasenose  from  1509.  A  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  would  suffice  to  re- 
place these  old  buildings  with  neat  steel 
and  brick  structures  like  the  Normal 
School  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  the 
Peel  Street  High  School  at  Montreal. 
But  nothing  is  done.  A  movement  was 
attempted  last  autumn  towards  remov- 
ing the  ivy  from  the  walls,  but  the  re- 
sult was  unsatisfactory  and  they  are 
putting  it  back.  Anyone  could  have 
told  them  beforehand  that  the  mere 
removal  of  the  ivy  would  not  brighten 
up  Oxford,  unless  at  the  same  time  one 
cleared  the  stone  of  the  old  inscriptions, 
put  in  steel  fire-escapes,  and  in  fact 
brought  the  boarding-houses  up  to  date. 

But  Henry  VIII  being  dead,  nothing 
was  done.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  dilapidated 
buildings  and  its  lack  of  fire-escapes, 
ventilation,  sanitation,  and  up-to-date 
kitchen  facilities,  I  persist  in  my  asser- 
tion that  I  believe  that  Oxford,  in  its 
way,  is  the  greatest  university  in  the 
world.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  ex- 


treme statement  and  needs  explanation. 
Oxford  is  much  smaller  in  numbers,  for 
example,  than  the  State  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  it  is  much  poorer.  It 
has,  or  had  till  yesterday,  fewer  stu- 
dents than  the  University  of  Toronto. 

To  mention  Oxford  beside  the  26,- 
000  students  of  Columbia  University 
sounds  ridiculous.  In  point  of  money, 
the  30,000,000  dollar  endowment  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  35,000,- 
000  dollars  of  Columbia,  and  the  43,- 
000,000  dollars  of  Harvard  seem  to 
leave  Oxford  nowhere.  Yet  the  peculiar 
thing  is  that  it  is  not  nowhere.  By 
some  queer  process  of  its  own  it  seems 
to  get  there  every  time.  It  was  there- 
fore of  the  very  greatest  interest  to  me, 
as  a  profound  scholar,  to  try  to  investi- 
gate just  how  this  peculiar  excellence 
of  Oxford  arises. 

It  has  hardly  been  due  to  anything 
in  the  curriculum  or  programme  of 
studies.  Indeed,  to  anyone  accustomed 
to  the  best  models  of  a  university  cur- 
riculum as  they  flourish  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  programme 
of  studies  is  frankly  quite  laughable. 
There  is  less  Applied  Science  in  the 
place  than  would  be  found  with  us  in  a 
Theological  College.  Hardly  a  single 
professor  at  Oxford  would  recognize  a 
dynamo  if  he  met  it  in  broad  daylight. 
The  Oxford  student  learns  nothing  of 
chemistry,  physics,  heat,  plumbing, 
electric-wiring,  gas-fitting,  or  the  use 
of  a  blowtorch.  Any  American  college 
student  can  run  a  motor  car,  take  a 
gasoline  engine  to  pieces,  fix  a  washer 
on  a  kitchen  tap,  mend  a  broken  electric 
bell,  and  give  an  expert  opinion  on 
what  has  gone  wrong  with  the  furnace. 
It  is  these  things,  indeed,  which  stamp 
him  as  a  college  man,  and  occasion  a 
very  pardonable  pride  in  the  minds  of 
his  parents.  But  in  all  these  things  the 
Oxford  student  is  the  merest  amateur, 
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The  reading  lasted  fully  an  hour. 
Tichon  read  slowly,  and  possibly  re- 
read some  passages  several  times. 
Stavrogin  sat  silent  and  motionless 
during  the  whole  period.  Very  remark- 
ably the  impatient,  almost  absent- 
minded  expression  that  had  hovered 
over  his  features  the  whole  morning 
nearly  vanished.  He  was  calm,  and 
there  was  a  certain  candor  in  his  look 
that  was  almost  dignified.  Tichon  re- 
moved his  glasses,  hesitated,  and  at 
last  raised  his  eyes.  Then  he  began, 
cautiously : 

*  Will  it  be  permissible  for  a  person  to 
amend  this  paper  in  any  way?' 

*Why?  I've  written  it  honestly,'  re- 
plied Stavrogin. 

*  I  mean  as  to  style  —  ' 

*I  forgot  to  tell  you,'  Stavrogin  said 
quickly  and  violently,  pointing  toward 
the  Bishop,  *that  you  are  wasting 
your  words.  I  '11  not  give  up  my  idea. 
Don't  try  to  dissuade  me.  I  shall  pub- 
lish it.' 

*  You  did  n't  forget  to  tell  me  that  — 
before  I  read  it.' 

*It's  all  the  same,'  interrupted  Stav- 
rogin impetuously.  *No  matter  how 
subtle  your  objections  may  be,  I  shall 
do  what  I  propose.  You  may  think 
what  you  will  of  the  aptness  or  inapt- 
ness  of  my  sentences.  I  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  that  matter,  or  to  be  per- 
suaded.' 

*I  could  not  disadvise  you,  or  try  to 
convince  you  that  you  should  give  up 
this  plan.  Your  idea  is  a  mighty  one. 
A  Christian  could  not  go  deeper.  Re- 
morse cannot  do  more  than  the  remark- 


able thing  that  you  propose  to  do,  if 
only  — ' 

*  If  only  what?' 

*  If  it  were  only  —  really  a  true 
Christian  idea.' 

*I  have  been  honest.' 

*You  only  want  to  make  yourself 
more  evil  —  more  evil  than  your  heart 
feels.'  Tichon  became  bolder;  the  docu- 
ment had  evidently  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  him. 

*Make  myself?  I  tell  you  again,  I 
make  nothing.  I  am  playing  no  actor 
game.' 

Tichon  quickly  dropped  his  eyes 
again. 

*This  document  has  been  torn  from 
a  mortally  wounded  heart.  Do  I  un- 
derstand rightly?'  he  insisted,  with  un- 
usual warmth.  *Yes,  from  your  re- 
morse. That  is  the  natural  crying-out 
of  a  heart  that  has  won  a  victory.  You 
are  on  the  right  path,  and  you  have  ar- 
rived there  in  an  unprecedented  way. 
But  you  already  hate  and  despise  in 
advance  those  who  will  read  what  you 
have  written  here,  and  defy  them.  If 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  a  sin, 
why  are  you  ashamed  of  your  remorse? ' 

*I,  ashamed?' 

*You  are  ashamed  and  afraid.' 
*I,  afraid?' 

*  Yes,  mortally  afraid.  You  say  here, 
indeed,  "Let  them  stare  at  me";  but 
ask  yourself,  how  will  you  look  others 
in  the  face?  In  your  confession  some 
places  have  been  underlined.  You 
flirt  with  your  soul's  experiences,  and 
seize  upon  every  trifle  to  astound  the 
reader  with  your  callousness  —  a  cal- 
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lousness  that  you  by  no  means  feel.  Is 
that  aught  less  than  the  affected  bold- 
ness of  a  guilty  man  before  his  judge?' 

*What  affected  boldness?  I  have 
voluntarily  submitted  myself  to  judg- 
ment.' 

Tichon  remained  silent,  but  his  pale 
cheeks  flushed. 

*  Let's  drop  this,'  said  Stavrogin 
harshly.  *  Permit  me  now  to  ask  you  a 
question:  for  five  minutes  we've  been 
talking  about  this  (he  pointed  to  the 
paper) ;  I  have  not  observed  in  you  the 
slightest  evidence  of  censure  or  shame. 
You  do  not  seem  very  sensitive  — ' 

He  stopped  abruptly;  for  the  Bishop 
started  to  speak. 

'  I  '11  not  conceal  my  feeling  from  you. 
This  excess  of  vigor,  displaying  itself 
for  the  most  part  in  base  actions,  out- 
rages me.  So  far  as  your  sins  them- 
selves are  concerned,  many  sin  in  the 
same  way,  but  live  in  peace  and  quiet 
with  their  conscience;  or  they  regard 
such  things  as  the  natural  delinquen- 
cies of  youth.  Yes,  more  than  that, 
there  are  old  men  who  sin  that  way, 
and  take  joy  and  pleasure  in  it.  The 
whole  world  is  full  of  such  disgusting 
acts.  But  you  have  comprehended 
your  depravity  with  a  power  and  vivid- 
ness that  is  very  rare.' 

Laughing  sarcastically,  Stavrogin  in- 
terrupted: *Are  you  going  to  respect 
me  the  more,  perhaps,  after  reading 
this  paper?' 

*  I  will  not  answer  that  question.  But 
a  greater  and  baser  sin  than  yours 
toward  that  little  child  cannot  be  con- 
ceived —  cannot  exist.' 

*  Let  us  consider  this.  I  may  not  suf- 
fer as  much  as  I  have  said  here,  and 
perhaps  I  have  misrepresented  my 
case  seriously,'  added  Stavrogin,  im- 
petuously. 

Tichon  pondered  in  silence.  At  last 
he  asked : '  But  this  girl  with  whom  you 
sinned  in  Switzerland  —  may  I  ask 
where  she  is  now?' 


'Here.' 
Silence  again. 

*  Perhaps  I  lied  extravagantly  about 
myself, 'repeated  Stavrogin,  insistently. 
'  In  any  case,  what  does  it  matter  if  the 
bluntness  and  roughness  of  my  con- 
fession angers  you  ?  For  you  are  clearly 
angry.  I  merely  force  you  to  despise 
me  a  little  more,  that  is  all.  It  makes 
it  easier  for  me.' 

'You  mean  that  your  evil  arouses 
evil  in  others,  and  that  you  are  relieved 
by  being  hated  instead  of  by  accepting 
pity.' 

'  You  are  right.  Do  you  know,'  added 
Stavrogin,  suddenly  bursting  into 
laughter, '  perhaps  people  will  call  me  a 
Jesuit  and  a  pious  snooper,  after  read- 
ing this  paper.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  n't  it 
true?' 

'Naturally,  beyond  question,  it  will 
have  that  effect.  And  —  are  you  going 
to  carry  out  your  idea  immediately?' 

*  To-day,  to-morrow,  next  day  — 
how  do  I  know?  But  very  soon.  You 
are  right;  that  is  what  will  happen.  I 
will  publish  the  thing  to  the  world  un- 
expectedly, in  some  moment  of  intense 
thirst  for  revenge  —  some  crisis  of 
furious  hatred,  when  I  am  bursting 
with  contempt  and  disgust  for  that 
world.' 

'Answer  me  one  question  honestly, 
and  answer  it  just  to  me  —  to  me 
alone,'  said  Tichon,  in  a  changed  tone 
of  voice.  '  If  anyone  were  to  forgive  you 
for  this  (Tichon  pointed  to  the  paper), 
—  not  a  person  whom  you  loved  or 
feared,  but  some  unknown  person,  a 
man  whom  you  may  never  meet,  —  if 
such  a  man  in  his  own  heart  upon 
reading  your  fearful  confession  were 
to  forgive  you,  would  that  knowledge 
be  a  relief  to  you  or  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  you?' 

'It  would  be  a  relief,'  said  Stavrogin, 
half  aloud.  '  If  you  were  to  forgive  me, 
it  would  be  a  great  relief,'  he  added, 
dropping  his  eyes. 
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*As  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  forgive 
me,'  murmured  Tichon. 

'What  disgusting  humility!  Do  you 
know,  those  monkish  platitudes  fall 
flat.  I'm  telling  you  the  whole  truth. 
I  wish  you  to  forgive  me,  and  perhaps 
a  second  and  a  third  person  to  do 
so;  but  all  the  rest  —  I  would  rather 
have  them  hate  me.  But  for  that 
reason  I  wish  to  endure  their  hatred 
humbly.' 

'But  if  the  whole  world  pitied  you, 
could  you  not  bear  that  pity  with  the 
same  humility?' 

'Perhaps  not.  Why  ask?' 

'  I  appreciate  the  extent  of  your  hon- 
esty, and  naturally  have  failed,  in  so 
far  as  I  am  not  able  to  win  your  confi- 
dence. I  know  that  is  my  own  great 
fault,'  said  Tichon  frankly  and  humbly, 
looking  Stavrogin  directly  in  the  eyes. 
Then  he  added:  *It  is  only  because  I 
fear  for  you  —  an  almost  bottomless 
chasm  yawns  before  you.' 

'  I  may  not  stick  it  out  ?  I  may  not  be 
able  to  endure  their  hatred?'  inter- 
jected Stavrogin. 

'Not  their  hatred  alone.' 

'What,  then?' 

'Their  ridicule,'  Tichon  replied  in  a 
low  voice  and  unwillingly. 

Stavrogin  was  puzzled.  An  uneasy 
expression  spread  over  his  countenance. 
He  said:  'I  suspected  it.  And  so  I  must 
have  seemed  very  funny  to  you  when 
you  were  reading  my  document !  Don't 
distress  yourself;  don't  move.  I  sus- 
pected it.' 

'  Indignation  will  be  universal,  though 
naturally  more  affected  than  genuine. 
People  fear  only  things  threatening 
their  personal  interest.  I  do  not  mean 
those  who  are  honest  with  themselves : 
they  will  search  their  own  souls  in  ter- 
ror, and  condemn  themselves.  You 
will  not  know  who  they  are,  because 
they  will  be  silent.  But  ridicule  will  be 
vocal  everywhere.' 

'  I  am  surprised  at  the  evil  —  the 


base  estimate  you  have  of  men,'  said 
Stavrogin  bitterly. 

'Believe  me,  I  have  judged  others  by 
myself,'  exclaimed  Tichon. 

'Really?  Is  there  then  actually  in 
your  soul  something  that  revels  in  my 
misery?' 

'Who  knows?  Perhaps.  It  is  pos- 
sible.' 

'Enough.  Show  me  anything  ridicu- 
lous in  what  I  have  written.  I  know  it 's 
there;  but  I  want  you  to  point  it  out. 
Don't  spare  me;  tell  me  honestly,  as 
honestly  as  you  can.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  once  more  that  you  are  a  fear- 
ful eccentric' 

'The  expression  of  such  violent  re- 
morse has  a  ridiculous  aspect.  Do  you 
not  believe  in  that  which  you  cannot 
subdue?'  exclaimed  the  Bishop  sud- 
denly, almost  losing  his  composure. 
'  Even  this  form  of  confession  may  save 
one,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  paper,  'if 
it  is  only  upright  and  sincere.  It  has 
always  happened  that  the  most  de- 
spised cross  has  proved  glorious  and 
mighty  in  the  end,  if  our  deed  is  done 
in  a  spirit  of  humility.  Possibly  you 
will  receive  consolation  even  in  this 
life.' 

'  So,  perhaps  you  consider  merely  the 
form  ridiculous,'  insisted  Stavrogin. 
•    'The  contents  also.  Its  ugliness  kills 
its  virtue,'  remarked  Tichon,  casting 
down  his  eyes. 

'  Ugliness !  What  ugliness  ? ' 

'Of  your  sin.  There  are  really  ugly 
sins.  There  are  crimes  that  are  bloody, 
terrifying,  dramatic  —  picturesque,  so 
to  speak.  There  are  acts  that  are  base, 
common,  beneath  us,  terrible  and  awful 
—  tasteless,  as  it  were.' 

Tichon  ceased  speaking. 

'You  mean,'  said  Stavrogin,  with  ex- 
cited irritation,  'that  you  think  it  fun- 
ny I  kissed  the  hand  of  the  dirty  little 
girl.  I  understand  you  mighty  well. 
And  you  doubt  me  simply  because  it  is 
ugly,  displeasing  to  your  good  taste 
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—  no,  not  displeasing,  but  humilitating 
and  funny;  and  you  think  I'll  not  be 
able  to  face  the  world  on  account  of 
that.' 

Tichon  remained  silent. 

*I  understand  now  your  question 
about  the  woman  from  Switzerland.' 

*You  are  not  prepared.  You  are  not 
solidly  anchored,'  murmured  Tichon 
hesitatingly,  looking  at  the  floor.  'You 
have  no  foundation.  You  do  not  believe.' 

*  Listen,  Father  Tichon.  I  want  to 
forgive  myself.  That  is  my  object,  my 
only  object,'  said  Stavrogin  suddenly, 
with  a  mystical  exaltation  in  his  eyes. 
*I  know  that  only  then  will  the  vision 
that  constantly  haunts  me  vanish.  That 
is  why  I  seek  unending  suff'ering  —  seek 
it  of  my  own  accord.  Do  not  dissuade 
me  from  that,  or  I  shall  sink  into  the 
depths.' 

Such  frankness  was  so  unexpected 
that  Tichon  stood  up. 

*If  you  believe  that  you  can  forgive 
yourself,  and  that  you  can  attain  this 
forgiveness  in  this  world  through  suf- 
fering —  if  you  set  such  an  object  be- 
fore your  faith,  you  believe  everything ! ' 
he  exclaimed  warmly.  'How  can  you 
say  that  you  do  not  believe  in  God?' 

Stavrogin  did  not  answer. 

*God  will  forgive  you  for  this  un- 
belief, because  you  honor  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  recognizing  Him.' 

'For  the  rest,  will  Christ  forgive?' 
asked  Stavrogin,  with  a  forced  smile, 
and  in  a  different  tone.  There  was  a 
shade  of  scorn  in  his  question.  'It  is 
wilitten:  "But  whoso  shall  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones  — "  You  recall  that 
the  Bible  knows  no  greater  sin  than 
mine.  The  substance  of  all  your  talk  is 
this:  you  do  not  want  a  great  scandal, 
and  you  are  laying  a  trap  for  me,  good 
Father  Tichon.'  Stavrogin  spoke  with 
a  touch  of  languid  bitterness,  and  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  rise.  'To  put  it 
briefer,  you  want  me  to  tame  down, 
perhaps  to  marry,  and  to  end  my  life  as 


a  good  clubman  here.  Naturally  I  should 
visit  your  cloister  every  holy  day.  Is 
n't  it  true?  For  the  rest,  you  are  a 
shrewd  reader  of  souls,  and  perhaps 
fancy  that  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to 
persuade  me  to  consider  my  reputation. 
Is  n't  it  true?' 

He  laughed  harshly. 

'No,  I  have  something  different 
to  propose,'  interrupted  Tichon  with 
warmth,  disregarding  entirely  Stavro- 
gin's  laugh  and  the  sarcasm  of  his  re- 
mark. 'I  know  an  old  man  —  not  here, 
but  in  the  neighborhood.  He  is  a  her- 
mit and  a  monk,  and  his  widom  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  is  deeper  than  either 
of  us  can  fathom.  He  would  hear  my 
request.  I  shall  tell  him  about  you. 
Go  to  him,  and  serve  him  five  years, 
seven  years,  as  long  as  you  feel  it  is 
necessary.  Make  that  vow,  and  by 
this  sacrifice  you  will  win  what  you 
seek;  and  also  more  than  you  seek,  be- 
cause you  cannot  yet  comprehend  your 
full  compensation.' 

Stavrogin  listened  attentively. 

'You  propose  to  me  to  enter  that 
cloister  as  a  monk?' 

'You  do  not  need  to  enter  the  clois- 
ter; you  do  not  need  the  tonsure.  You 
can  do  this  as  a  lay  brother,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  as  an  ordinary  member  of 
society  — ' 

'Drop  it,  Father  Tichon!'  Stavro- 
gin spoke  roughly,  rising  again.  Tichon 
also  rose. 

'What  are  you  after?'  Stavrogin 
shouted  suddenly,  staring  at  Tichon,  al- 
most frightened.  The  latter  stood  in 
front  of  his  guest,  stretching  his  arms  in 
front  of  him  w  ith  the  palms  of  his  hands 
together;  and  a  painful  twitching,  as  of 
intense  dread,  flashed  over  his  counte- 
nance. 

'What 's  the  matter  with  you?  What 
are  you  after?'  repeated  Stavrogin,  and 
stepped  quickly  forward  to  support 
him.  He  imagined  that  Tichon  was 
about  to  fall. 
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*I  see  —  I  see  plainly/  exclaimed 
Tichon,  in  a  voice  that  pierced  the 
heart  with  the  profundity  of  its  sorrow. 
*  Never,  you  poor,  lost  youth,  have  you 
stood  so  close  to  a  new  sin,  the  most 
horrible  sin  of  all,  than  at  this  mo- 
ment.' 

*Calm  yourself,'  begged  Stavrogin, 
seriously  moved.  *  Naturally  I  shall 
postpone  the  thing.  You  are  right.' 

'No,  not  after  you  have  made  the 


contents  of  this  paper  public.  But  be- 
fore —  a  day,  perhaps  an  hour,  before 
that  great  step,  you  will  fall  into  a  new 
sin,  a  final  sin,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  your  confession.' 

Stavrogin  trembled  with  rage,  and  al- 
most with  terror.  'D  d  psycholo- 
gist!' he  stammered  in  fury;  and  with- 
out looking  back,  he  bolted  from  the 
room. 


AT  THE  TAILOR'S  DANCE 


BY  S.  H. 


[This  lively  Croatian  tale  is  taken  from  Our  New  Humorists,  a  collection  of  humorous  stories 
and  sketches  that  recently  appeared  at  Agram.] 


In  an  ancient-looking  easy-chair  in 
Lieutenant  Sabljich's  room  sat  Maka- 
zich,  the  military  and  civilian  tailor,  to 
whom,  as  was  well  known  throughout 
the  city,  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
stationed  there  always  owed  money. 
Before  him  stood  Lieutenant  Sabljich, 
saying:  'Wait,  Makazich.  My  word 
of  honor,  in  a  few  days  I  shall  realize 
some  money  from  my  house  and  then 
I  '11  settle  with  you  to  the  last  copper. ' 

'Yes,'  said  Makazich.  'But  last 
year,  just  before  Christmas,  you  said 
the  same  thing:  "I  shall  realize  some 
money  from  my  house";  and  now, 
almost  a  year  later,  there  is  still  no 
money  forthcoming  from  you.  My 
dear  sir,  I  believe  you  have  never 
owned  a  house.' 

'What!  You  dare  doubt  my  word?' 
said  the  Lieutenant,  showing  anger. 

'Please,  gospodine  Lieutenant,  you 
need  not  excite  yourself,'  said  the 
tailor.  'To-morrow  I  shall  take  my 
claim  to  the  regimental  commander. ' 


The  young  officer  turned  pale. 
'But,  Makazich,  Makazich,  listen  to 
reason!'  he  begged. 

*  H-m !  You  owe  me  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand —  more  than  any  other  officer  of 
the  regiment.  I  would  not  credit  the 
higher  officers  as  much  as  I  did  you. 
And  now  you  —  ' 

'But  what  can  I  do?'  The  Lieu- 
tenant was  desperate.  'Shall  I  sign 
a  new  note?  In  two  months  I  can 
surely  pay  you.' 

'Oh,  gospodine  Lieutenant,  you  are 
forgetful!  I  have  had  experience  with 
your  notes. ' 

'Then  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do,* 
said  Lieutenant  Sabljich,  throwing  up 
his  hands. 

Makazich  the  tailor  then  lighted  a 
cigar,  took  a  few  puffs,  and  resumed: 
'A  fine  body  of  men  you  officers  seem 
to  be!  You  do  not  try  to  live  on  what 
you  have,  but  go  to  excess.  Why  don't 
you  practice  thrift  for  a  time?  Take 
me,  for  example.   I  was  poor,  I  had 
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nothing;  now  look  at  me:  I  own  two 
houses  and  have  a  good  business. ' 

The  tailor's  words  were  a  torture 
to  Lieutenant  Sabljich;  but  Makazich 
resumed :  *  Well  —  '  Then  it  seemed  as 
though  an  idea  had  just  occurred  to 
him.  *I  will  make  you  a  proposition. 
To-morrow  evening  I  am  giving  a 
dance  to  celebrate  my  daughter's 
eighteenth  birthday.' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  my  debt  ? ' 
*Now,  please,  gospodine  Lieutenant, 

I  shall  explain  it  to  you.  My  daughter 
Perka  will  be  eighteen  to-morrow,  and 
I  want  to  celebrate  the  day  in  a  grand 
way.  I  have  arranged  to  have  the 
regimental  band  at  my  home  for  the 
evening.  I  have  secured  decorations 
from  the  officers'  club.  I  have  ordered 
champagne.  It  will  be  a  grand  affair. 
And  now  I  wish  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  get  yourself  out  of  fi- 
nancial difficulties. ' 

*  How? '  asked  the  Lieutenant  eagerly. 
*I  suppose  I  must  make  it  clearer,* 

said  Makazich.  'I  am  ready  to  wait 
for  your  —  that  is,  my  —  money  an- 
other two  months,  provided  you  'will 
be  a  guest  at  my  house  to-morrow 
evening.  Now,  will  you  come?' 

The  Lieutenant  was  so  astonished 
he  could  not  reply. 

*What  is  your  answer?  '  demanded 
Makazich,  throwing  away  his  cigar. 
*Will  you  come?' 

*No,  no,'  the  Lieutenant  answered 
at  last.  *  I  can't  see  how  I  could.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible.' 

'Well,  gospodine  Lieutenant,'  said 
the  tailor,  *you  should  carefully  re- 
consider the  situation  in  which  you 
happen  to  be.  I  will  also  make  you  a 
new  pair  of  trousers  free  of  charge,  if 
you  come. ' 

*0h,  thank  you,  thank  you.  But, 
you  see,  I  could  not  —  ' 

*If  you  are  afraid  that  someone 
might  see  you,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  you  would  suffer  no  embarrass- 


ment. On  the  other  hand,  you  would 
give  me  a  great  pleasure.  You  are  a 
very  good  dancer  and  —  ' 

*A11  right,  I  will  come,'  said  the 
Lieutenant,  who  had  been  rapidly 
reconsidering.  *And  remember  that 
the  term  of  payment  of  my  debt  is  ex- 
tended for  two  months  and  that  you 
will  make  me  a  pair  of  trousers. ' 

*Good!'  said  the  tailor,  and  rose  to 
go.  *  I  shall  expect  you,  sir  —  your 
servant. '   He  bowed  and  left. 

Lieutenant  Sabljich  began  pacing 
the  floor,  nervous,  upset.  He,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army,  to  go  to  a  ball 
given  by  the  regimental  tailor!  He 
would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  uni- 
form; but  if  he  did  n't  go  to  the  ball, 
Makazich  would  take  the  claim  to  the 
commander.  That  would  make  a 
scandal.  He  wished  to  Heaven  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  either 
him  or  the  tailor. 

Makazich's  visit  spoiled  the  entire 
day  for  the  Lieutenant.  He  did  not 
even  think  of  going  to  the  cafe.  He 
went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  He  knew 
Perka,  the  tailor's  daughter,  but  he 
thought  her  place  was  in  a  kitchen 
rather  than  a  ballroom. 

The  next  evening  Sabljich  dressed 
carefully  and  then  went  to  his  friend 
Mamuzich,  a  subaltern  in  the  regiment, 
intending  to  reveal  to  him  the  ridicu- 
lous situation  he  was  in. 

*  Mamuzich,'  he  said,  as  he  entered 
the  subaltern's  room,  *  have  you  ever 
seen  a  man  without  a  character?' 

His  companion  looked  at  him,  sur- 
prised and  puzzled. 

*Here  is  one  standing  before  you,' 
declared  Sabljich,  pointing  a  finger  at 
himself.  'Just  think!  I  have  consented 
to  attend  a  dance  given  by  our  tailor 
Makazich,  and  he  will  pay  me  for  it ! ' 

Lieutenant  Mamuzich  screwed  his 
face  into  a  sour  expression  and  stared 
at  Sabljich. 
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*I  don't  blame  you  for  looking  at 
me  like  that,'  said  Sabljich.  *I  can 
imagine  what  you  think  of  me.'  He 
tossed  his  cap  on  the  table  and  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa. 

His  friend  walked  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  looked  out  to  be  sure  there 
was  no  one  listening,  closed  the  door 
again,  and  coming  close  to  Sabljich, 
whispered :  *  I  '11  be  there  myself. ' 

*  Where?' 

*At  the  tailor's  dance.  And  I 
promised  him  to  dance  with  his 
daughter  Perka. ' 

The  two  stared  at  each  other.  Then 
Sabljich  said :  *  Is  he  going  to  make  you 
a  pair  of  trousers,  too?' 

*  Not  only  that,  but  a  blouse  besides, ' 
answered  the  subaltern.  *And  only 
think!  I  promised  him  to  dance  with 
Perka!' 

For  a  few  moments  they  were  both 
silent,  looking  at  each  other  with 
incredulous  eyes. 

'That  old  scoundrel,  Makazich!' 
the  Lieutenant  exploded.  *He  told  me 
no  one  else  would  be  there.' 

*He  told  me  the  same  thing,'  said 
the  subaltern.  'But  after  all,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  Is  n't  it  time 
to  go?' 

*0h,  no,  it  is  still  daylight,'  the 
Lieutenant  reminded  him.  *We  must 
n't  go  until  after  it  gets  dark.' 

*A  good  idea,'  agreed  Mamuzich. 
*I  think  we  should  go  to  our  captain 
and  explain  this  to  him.  He  would 
understand  and  probably  give  us  some 
good  advice.' 

Lieutenant  Sabljich  agreed,  and  the 
two  young  officers  set  off  to  the  quar- 
ters of  their  company  commander, 
Captain  Kanijich,  who  received  them 
coolly  and  showed  surprise  as  they 
entered  his  rooms. 

*You  two  look  as  though  you  were 
going  to  a  wedding,'  he  remarked, 
looking  them  over. 

'Not  to  a  wedding,  sir, '  said  Sabljich. 


'  Er  —  we  —  er  —  we  came  to  you  to 
make  a  confession.  We  are  going  to  a 
dance  — ' 

'A  dance —  '  repeated  Mamuzich, 
echoing  the  Lieutenant's  confusion. 

'What  dance?'  asked  Captain  Kani- 
jich. 'Whose  dance?' 

'You  can't  ever  guess.'  This  from 
Sabljich. 

'Never,'  echoed  Mamuzich. 

The  captain  thought  for  a  minute 
and  then  said:  'I  would  n't  think  you 
are  going  to  Makazich's  ball;  but  that 
is  the  only  one  I  have  heard  of.  My 
cook  has  been  invited,  you  know.' 
The  captain's  voice  seemed  to  shake 
slightly,  as  though  he  were  rather 
afraid  of  being  right. 

'You  guessed  it,  sir,'  declared  both 
officers,  and  Sabljich  added:  'He  will 
wait  a  little  longer  on  the  money 
we  owe  him  and  make  us  each  a 
pair  of  trousers  free  of  charge,  in  pay- 
ment for  dancing  with  his  daughter 
Perka. ' 

*  Perka  '  —  from  Mamuzich. 
'Perka,'  smiled  Captain  Kanijich. 

'And  Perka  is  not  all.  He  has  a  couple 
of  daughters  beside  Perka.  Heaven  be 
praised,  I  shall  not  be  there  alone!' 

'What!   You,  too?' 

'I,  too,'  replied  the  Captain,  now 
almost  enjoying  his  own  and  his 
visitors'  predicament.  The  lieutenants 
joined  in  the  laughter. 

'  We  need  something  to  brace  us  up, ' 
suggested  the  Captain.  'What  do  you 
think,  Sabljich?' 

'Good  idea,'  answered  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 'But,  joking  aside,  this  may 
prove  a  serious  matter. ' 

'How?'  asked  the  Captain. 

*  Suppose  the  Major  got  on  our  trail, 
what  would  we  tell  him?  He  might 
send  us  before  a  court-martial. ' 

'Why?  What  offense  is  there  in 
going  to  a  tailor's  dance?  There  is  no 
sense  in  worrying  about  it  now.  Have 
some  cognac. ' 
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While  they  were  discussing  their 
predicament,  the  three  officers  observed 
that  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  city, 
and  they  set  out;  but  on  the  very  first 
corner  they  met  a  tall  gentleman 
whom  they  immediately  recognized  as 
Major  Kajasich. 

*  Ah  —  ah,  good  evening,  sir.  Where 
are  you  going?'  They  exchanged 
greetings  and  questions. 

*  I  am  going  to  a  dinner  with  Doctor 
Pilulich, '  said  the  Major. 

'We,  too,  are  going  to  a  dinner.' 

'With  whom?' 

'With  Judge  Mirovich.' 

'  Well,  a  happy  evening,  gentlemen, ' 
said  the  Major. 

'  The  same  to  you,  sir, '  returned  the 
trio,  and  they  parted  from  the  Major. 

The  Captain  remarked :  '  If  Kajasich 
knew  where  we  are  going,  the  regiment 
and  the  whole  city  would  know  it  to- 
morrow morning.'  And  Lieutenant 
Sabljich  added:  'Then  there  would  be 
no  end  to  the  scandal  and  gossip.' 

They  reached  the  tailor's  brightly 
illumined  house.  The  band  inside 
was  playing  the  Persian  March.  They 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  bravely 
entered. 

'Ah,  pardon  me!'  In  the  dimly 
lighted  hallway  Lieutenant  Sabljich 
had  collided  with  a  tall  gentleman. 

'Oh,  is  it  you!'  The  exclamation  of 
surprise  was  uttered  by  the  tall 
gentleman,  who  was  none  other  than 
Major  Kajasich. 

'Is  this  where  you  are  looking  for 
Doctor  Pilulich,  Major?'  asked  the 
Captain,  laughing. 

'H-m,  h-m  —  he  was  not  at  home,' 
stammered  the  Major.  'And  you, 
gentlemen?  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
looking  for  Judge  Mirovich  in  the 
wrong  house,  too.  Was  n't  he  at  home, 
either?' 

'You  are  right.  Major.  Judge  Mir- 
ovich was  not  at  home, '  said  Captain 
Kanijich. 


A  few  moments'  silence  followed. 
Then  Kanijich,  who  came  closest  to 
enjoying  the  situation,  said:  'Well,  as 
we  all  seem  to  have  been  invited,  we 
might  as  well  all  climb  the  stairs  to 
our  friend  Makazich  and  his  daughter 
Perka  and  her  sisters. ' 

They  went,  and  as  they  entered  the 
hall,  they  beheld  a  scene  that  made 
them  doubt  their  own  eyes.  There  stood 
a  large  woman,  the  tailor's  wife,  and 
around  her  were  gathered  four  or  five 
older  officers  of  the  regiment,  while 
her  daughters  were  surrounded  by 
groups  of  subalterns  and  some  of  the 
younger  captains. 

'Ah,  here  they  are!'  exclaimed 
Makazich,  their  host.  'Why  so  late, 
gentlemen?'  And  presently  they  be- 
came a  part  of  the  crowd.  Then : '  Here 
comes  the  Adjutant!'  The  tailor  was 
heard  to  hail  the  latest  arrival. 

'That  is  impossible,'  a  few  officers 
murmured.  'Now  we  are  in  a  serious 
mess.  Now  the  Colonel  will  surely 
hear  of  it. ' 

'Greetings,  gospodine  Adjutant,'  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  senior  officers  loudly. 
'Gentlemen,  the  right  hand  of  our 
terrible  old  man  has  arrived.  What 
are  the  orders?' 

'  Please  consider  me  one  of  the  crowd, ' 
the  Adjutant  succeeded  in  saying,  after 
he  had  regained  control  of  himself. 

'Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
Colonel's  present  whereabouts?'  some- 
one asked  him. 

'Yes,  his  servant  told  me  he  had 
gone  to  the  theatre,'  answered  the 
'terrible  old  man's  right  hand.' 

'Thank  God!' 

Here  Makazich  the  tailor,  who  had 
absented  himself  for  a  moment,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  of  the  ball- 
room and  announced :  '  He  is  coming ! ' 
—  which  was  the  signal  for  the  band 
to  begin  playing  the  liveliest  of  airs. 

Then  entered  Colonel  Buzdich,  the 
regimental  commander.  For  a  second 
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it  seemed  as  though  the  tough  old 
warrior  might  swoon  with  surprise; 
but  his  host  approached  him  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  helped  him  to 
recover  himself.  The  band  ceased 
playing,  and  the  Colonel  raised  the 
glass,  saying: 

*  Let  us  empty  our  glasses  to  the  unity 


and  mutual  understanding  of  the  two 
great  elements  in  our  national  life  — 
to  the  health  of  our  citizenry  and 
soldiery.  One  accumulates  and  saves, 
the  other  is  ready  to  defend  — ' 

His  last  words  were  drowned  in 
*  Hurrahs'  and  in  the  clicking  of 
glasses  and  sabres. 


HIGHWAYMAN'S  HOLLOW 
BY  G.  V.  YONGE 

[Westminsier  Gazette] 

Where  the  cliff  hangs  hollow,  where  the  gloom  falls  chill. 
Where  you  hear  a  Something  follow  —  follow  —  follow,  up  the  hill. 
Where  the  horses  sweat  and  lather  when  the  dusk  begins  to  gather, 
It  is  there  that  I  will  meet  you,  and  will  greet  you, 
You,  Sir  Traveler! 

When  the  leaves  lie  rotting,  when  the  nights  fall  blind. 
Still  you  hear  a  Someone  trotting  —  trotting  —  trotting,  down  the  wind, 
Still  you  listen  all  ashiver  for  my  ghostly  'Stand!  Deliver!' 
Yes,  although  my  bones  have  whitened,  you  are  frightened. 
Yet,  Sir  Traveler! 

'T  was  a  Traveler  who  slew  me  where  the  black  firs  frown, 
'  T  was  his  smallsword  through  me,  through  me,  and  the  blood  dripped  down, 
In  this  place  where  horses  lather  when  the  dusk  begins  to  gather. 
So, ' t  is  here  I  trot  behind  you,  to  remind  you. 
You,  Sir  Traveler! 


GOLDMARK'S  MEMORIES  OF  WAGNER  AND 

BRAHMS 


[The  following  passages  are  translated  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  distinguished  composer,  Karl 
Goldmark,  which  have  just  appeared  in  his  eightieth  year.] 

From  Neue  Freie  Presse,  May  2 
(Vienna  Liberal  Daily) 


Richard  Wagner  visited  Austria  in 
the  early  sixties  to  direct  his  concerts. 
HeUved  in  Penzing,  close  to  Vienna,  and 
I  lived  in  the  neighboring  village,  Unter- 
St.  Veit.  One  evening  I  was  strolling 
through  the  country  with  a  book  in  my 
hand.  It  was  already  dusk.  I  heard 
someone  calling  in  the  distance  and 
saw  two  men  coming  toward  me.  I 
thought  they  were  a  trifle  jolly  and  sat 
downonastone  to  let  them  pass.  When 
they  came  closer,  I  recognized  Richard 
Wagner  with  one  of  my  acquaintances. 
It  was  Wagner  who  was  making  all  the 
noise.  He  objected  to  the  fast  time  in 
which  a  chorus  in  Lohengrin  was  given 
in  the  Vienna  representation,  and  was 
singing  over  the  part  as  it  should  be. 

After  I  was  introduced,  we  all  went 
to  his  villa,  where  ke  kept  complain- 
ing about  his  pecuniary  distress.  I  al- 
ready knew  TannhduseTy  Lohengrin, 
and,  from  hearing  his  recent  concert, 
fragments  of  Die  Meister  singer,  Walkure, 
and  Siegfried.  As  a  result,  I  was  his 
passionate  admirer.  So  it  was  very 
painful  for  me,  it  cut  me  to  the  heart,  to 
hear  him  talk  of  his  troubles.  I  dislike 
exceedingly  anything  that  smacks  of 
sentimental  posing,  and  it  was  a  real 
sympathetic  impulse  that  caused  me  to 
say:  *But,  my  honored  master,  do  you 
find  no  comfort  in  the  consciousness  of 
your  greatness,  of  your  immortality?' 

He  replied:  *Ah,  what  does  that 
amount  to?  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  case?  Cherubini  lay  on  his  death- 
bed; and  he  did  not  like  it.  He  did  n't 
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want  to  die.  He  struggled  against  it 
and  bewailed  his  approaching  end. 
When  someone  reminded  Berlioz  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  would  be  immortal, 
he  resented  it  and  exclaimed:  *'None 
of  your  bad  jokes!"' 

After  that  I  never  tried  to  console 
the  master.  A  few  weeks  later  a  won- 
derful thing  came  to  him  —  King  Lud- 
wig's  message.  Wagner  returned  to 
Vienna  once  or  twice  later,  but  as 
chance  would  have  it,  I  never  met  him 
again. 

Brahms  (with  whom  Goldmark  be- 
came acquainted  in  1861,  when,  as  a 
violinist,  he  took  part  in  the  first  re- 
hearsal of  that  composer's  stringed 
quintette)  was  a  man  of  native  nobility 
of  character,  and  of  such  scrupulous 
veracity  that  he  would  not  condescend 
even  to  utter  the  conventional  false- 
hoods of  everyday  social  life.  His 
friends  invariably  deferred  to  him.  His 
greatness  as  a  man  equaled  his  great- 
ness as  an  artist. 

In  respect  to  character  he  was  almost 
faultless.  But  if  anything  off'ended  him 
he  was  exceedingly  frank  in  saying  so, 
and  his  plain  speaking  often  seemed 
almost  rude. 

My  second  symphony  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert. Two  days  later  we  dined  together 
at  the  Roten  Igel  in  Beethoven's  favor- 
ite room.  Brahms  picked  up  the  Frem- 
denblatt  that  chanced  to  be  lying  there 
and  flushed  violently  as  he  glanced  at 
an  article.  I  knew  h^  was  angry.  He 
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had  read  a  criticism  by  Speidel,  who 
had  disparaged  me  in  every  way  possi- 
ble for  years,  but  had  suddenly  swung 
about  and  praised  my  new  symphony. 
Shaking  with  anger,  Brahms  said: 
*  That's  most  irritating.  Read  what  he 
writes  about  you  here.  (I  had  already 
read  it.)  I  know  he's  doing  it  merely  to 
make  others  angry.' 

I  looked  straight  at  him  with  a  laugh 
and  said:  *And  clearly  he  has  failed  to 
do  so.' 

Brahms  chuckled  with  a  shade  of 
embarrassment.  .  .  . 

One  day  we  were  both  the  guests  of 
Gustav  Walter,  who  was  singing  at  the 
Royal  Opera  and  whose  daughter  was 
gifted  with  a  remarkable  voice  which 
she  was  training  for  the  stage.  Toasts 
went  around  the  table,  and  I  said  jok- 
ingly to  the  young  lady :  *  I  hope  to  pay 
you  my  respects  when  you  are  Queen 
of  Sheba.' 

Brahms  promptly  said:  *So  you  im- 
agine that  you  are  immortal ! '  I  replied : 
*I  don't  think  that  either  of  my  opera 
or  of  myself,  but  I  fear  she  has  already 
lived  too  long  for  you.' 

On  another  occasion,  we,  together 
with  Hanslick,  were  dining  at  midday 
at  the  home  of  Victor  Miller  von  Aich- 
holz.  Our  host's  family  belonged  to 
Vienna's  old  patrician  circle,  but  were 
most  unassuming  and  agreeable,  and 
passionately  fond  of  music.  Our  host 
himself  was  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  excellent  pianist. 
Altogether  the  circle  was  a  charming 
one.  Our  dinner  was  in  celebration  of 
Hanslick's  seventieth  birthday.  There 
were  some  speeches,  and  I  replied  to 
one  of  the  toasts.  After  dwelling  for  a 
moment  upon  his  talents,  his  exquisite 
literary  style,  and  his  wide  reputation, 
I  said:  *He  has,  to  be  sure,  always 
pleased  those  most  who  rejoice  to  see 
others  torn  to  pieces.'  There  was  a 
brief  burst  of  laughter,  followed  by 
sudden  silence,  for  it  seemed  to  offend 


Brahms,  who  sat  directly  at  my  right 
—  something  that  I  did  not  wish  and 
that  he  did  not  merit.  Brahms  spoke 
immediately  after  me.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  thanked  Hanslic-k  for  his 
long  and  loyal  friendship. 

During  our  thirty  years'  acquaint- 
ance, there  occurred  many  irritating 
incidents  like  this  that  throw  light  upon 
the  character  of  those  involved  in  them. 
But  I  consider  it  unworthy  the  respect 
due  so  great  a  man  to  dwell  upon  these 
trifles.  In  spite  of  differences  of  opinion 
and  petty  exasperations,  if  we  leave  out 
of  account  questions  relating  to  the 
production  of  his  thesis,  Brahms  was  a 
most  considerate  friend  to  me.  I  can 
say  that  he  had  a  deep,  though  unde- 
monstrative and  almost  secret,  tender- 
ness for  me,  which  he  often  exhibited 
when  North  German  friends  were  not 
present.  They  always  got  on  his  nerves. 
He  sought  my  society  whenever  pos- 
sible. On  one  occasion  he  said  to  Ignaz 
Briill :  *  I  do  not  like  Goldmark's  music, 
but  I  like  him  and  like  you  because  you 
are  fine  fellows.'  That  was  honorable, 
frank,  and  plain.  Our  temperaments 
and  tastes  were  as  different  as  North 
and  South. 

Winters  we  used  to  make  excursions 
into  the  country  through  the  ice  and 
snow.  Those  were  glorious  tramps. 
Evenings  we  would  meet  in  the  so- 
called  cellar  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and 
later  drop  in  at  the  Roten  Igel,  though 
we  seldom  stayed  there  long.  During 
his  later  years,  Brahms's  circle  there 
grew  much  larger.  We  used  to  go 
generally  alone  to  the  cafe  opposite  the 
Opera  House,  where  we  would  stay  un- 
til midnight,  reading  and  talking.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  generally  expan- 
sive and  communicative.  We  were  once 
discussing  my  symphony,  *  The  Country 
Wedding.'  He  said,  *  That's  the  best 
thing  you ' ve  done :  clean,  spotless,  com- 
plete —  like  Minerva  springing  from 
the  head  of  Jove.' 
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I  had  written  that  piece  immediately 
after  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  which  he 
could  n't  endure.  He  did  n't  like  it  be- 
cause some  people  —  the  first  were  in 
Hamburg  —  called  the  piece  a  suite, 
since  the  first  movement  was  not  in 
usual  symphony  form,  but  in  variations. 
He  thought  that  Beethoven  had  writ- 
ten many  symphony  movements  in  the 
form  of  variations  He  attached  su- 
preme importance  to  symphonic  music. 

He  also  approved  my  Merlin.  He 
received  the  piano  arrangement  before 
I  did  and  immediately  wrote  a  very 
warm  letter  about  it  to  Hanslick,  whom 
he  always  kept  conversant  with  his 
opinions,  I  think,  in  important  musical 
matters.  Hanslick  sent  me  the  letter 
after  Brahms's  death  as  a  sort  of  legacy. 
At  the  same  time,  Billroth  wrote  me 
an  enthusiastic  letter  about  Merlin,  I 
believe  at  Brahms's  suggestion.  Un- 
fortunately I  burned  this  letter  by 
mistake  with  some  unimportant  papers. 

A  few  of  my  songs  also  pleased 
Brahms,  but  that  is  all  of  my  music 
concerning  which  he  expressed  himself 
approvingly. 

Brahms's  reputation  as  a  composer 


grew  gradually  until  he  was  regarded  as 
an  undisputed  master.  His  symphonies, 
chamber  music,  choruses,  and  songs 
were  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  brusque  and  by 
no  means  ingratiating  with  people;  but 
gradually  the  sunlight  of  well-merited 
recognition  warmed  his  heart,  and  he 
became  more  approachable  and  also 
milder  in  his  judgment. 

He  attended  the  first  general  rehearsal 
of  my  Heimchen  am  Herd.  A  lady 
sitting  by  him  remarked,  at  the  much 
criticized  two  bars  in  the  'Two  Little 
Stars':  *That  is  a  folk  song.'  Brahms 
remarked:  *Not  exactly,  but  it  might 
become  one.' 

Suddenly  a  fatal  illness  attacked  him, 
in  what  seemed  the  prime  of  a  vigorous 
life.  A  few  days  before  his  death  I 
called  at  his  house.  His  landlady  told 
me  he  could  not  receive  anyone.  So 
I  merely  inquired  how  he  felt.  She 
left  a  moment  and  came  back  to  tell 
me  how  pleased  he  was  that  I  had 
come  and  to  say  that  he  *sent  me  his 
greetings.'  That  was  my  last  word  from 
him.  I  left  the  house  with  tear-filled 
eyes. 
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A  WOMAN  DRIVING 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY 
[Late  Lyrics  and  Earlier] 

With  form  erect  and  keen  contour 

She  passed  against  the  sea, 
And,  dipping  into  the  chine's  obscure, 

Was  seen  no  more  by  me.  ... 

Some  said  her  silent  wheels  would  roll 

Ruthless  on  softest  loam, 
And  even  that  her  steed's  footfall 

Sank  not  upon  the  foam. 

Where  drives  she  now?  It  may  be  where 

No  mortal  horses  are, 
But  in  a  chariot  of  the  air 

Towards  some  radiant  star. 

WHITEWASHED  WALL 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY 

[Late  Lyrics  and  Earlier] 

Why  does  she  turn  in  that  shy  soft  way 

Whenever  she  stirs  the  fire. 
And  kiss  to  the  chimney-corner  wall. 

As  if  entranced  to  admire 
Its  whitewashed  bareness  more  than 
the  sight 

Of  a  rose,  in  richest  green? 
I  have  known  her  long,  but  this  rap- 
tured rite 

I  never  before  have  seen. 

Well,  once  when  her  son  cast  his  shadow 
there, 

A  friend  took  a  pencil  and  drew  him 
Upon  that  flame-lit  wall.  And  the  lines 

Had  a  lifelike  semblance  to  him. 
And  there  long  stayed  his  familiar  look; 

But  one  day,  ere  she  knew. 
The  whitener  came  to  cleanse  the  nook, 

And  covered  the  face  from  view. 

'Yes,'  he  said;  *my  brush  goes  on  with 
a  rush. 

And  the  draught  is  buried  under; 
When  you  have  to  whiten  old  cots  and 
brighten, 
What  else  can  you  do,  I  wonder?' 
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But  she  knows  he 's  there.  And  when 
she  yearns 

For  him,  deep  in  the  laboring  night, 
She  sees  him  as  close  at  hand,  and  turns 

To  him  under  his  sheet  of  white. 

THE  INKBERRY 

BY  ARTHUR  L.  PHELPS 
[Canadian  Magazine] 
The  windflower  swings  in  the  wood- 
land shade, 
A  tethered  star  on  an  emerald  glade; 

The  violet  sleeps  on  the  leaf-riched 
mould, 

A  fragment  of  sky  on  a  sea  of  gold; 

The  marigold  sways  by  the  moonlit 
spring, 

A  glimmer  of  fire  like  a  censer's  swing — 

But  the  inkberry  stands  on  the  windy 
lands. 

An  outlaw  king  with  blood  on  his  hands ! 
*WHO  'S  THERE?' 

BY  KENNETH  H.  ASHLEY 
[The  Nation  and  the  AthencBum] 

To-NIGHT  I  heard  someone  without. 

And  rising  from  my  chair 

I  left  my  own  meek  fire's  side 

And  opened  wide  my  door; 

One  sighing  breath  of  air 

Crept  in  across  the  floor. 

Crept  in  as  glad  to  be 

Safe  in  the  house  with  me. 

'Who 's  there?'  I  cried: 

No  one  replied;  no  one  was  there. 

No  one  —  no  beast  or  body  —  stirred; 

Or  wakeful  bird. 

Each  frightened  tree 

Was  frozen  stiff  and  still. 

But  there  above  the  hill 

A  gibbous  moon  made  eyes  at  me 

And  stars  a  million  more; 

And  in  a  sudden  tremor  I, 

Who 'd  flung  that  challenge  to  the  sky, 

Made  haste  to  close  my  door. 
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OXFORD  REPLIES  TO  MR.  LEACOCK 

From  *An  Oxford  Correspondent' 
comes  a  burlesque  reply  to  Professor 
Stephen  Leacock's  humorous  *  criti- 
cisms* of  the  shortcomings  of  Oxford 
University,  which  are  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue.  A  murder  case 
that  recently  drew  much  attention  in 
the  British  press  is  referred  to  in  the 
advice  *  not  to  eat  any  chocolates  which 
may  arrive  by  post.*  This  is  the  reply 
as  it  appears  in  the  Morning  Post:  — 

Deep  resentment  has  been  caused  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Leacock's  articles  on  Oxford  in  the 
Morning  Post,  and  I  should  like  to  warn  the 
writer  publicly  not  to  eat  any  chocolates 
which  may  arrive  by  post  at  his  address. 
I  understand  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
several  Heads  of  Houses  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Leacock  is  not  wholly  serious,  and  one 
professor  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the 
most  profound  observation  in  the  articles  is 
that  'Henry  VIII  is  dead.' 

Mr.  Leacock  is  grossly  misinformed  in 
some  of  his  facts,  and,  in  spite  of  his  exten- 
sive study  of  Oxford,  does  not  appear  to 
have  looked  below  the  surface.  For  in- 
stance, he  criticizes  ivy  as  a  mere  excres- 
cence upon  college  buildings,  quite  un- 
aware of  the  practical  purposes  to  which 
this  useful  creeper  may  be  put  after  mid- 
night. He  says  that  professors  have  whisk- 
ers down  to  their  stomachs,  whereas  there 
are  several  professors  in  Oxford  whose 
whiskers  do  not  extend  beyond  their  second 
waistcoat  button,  and  in  many  cases  there 
is  a  material  difference  between  these  two 
positions. 

It  is  hard  on  a  lecturer  to  be  told  that  his 
lectures  are  'punk,'  especially  when  he  does 
not  know  what  'punk'  is.  We  had  always 
hoped  that  our  lectures  were  ripe,  but  we 
resent  being  told  that  they  are  rotten. 

* 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE  IN  ITALY 

An  awakening  of  interest  in  foreign 
literatures  among  cultivated  Italians 


seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  new  series  of 
translations  that  has  been  undertaken 
by  G.-G.  Sansoni,  a  publisher  in  Flor- 
ence. The  series  will  be  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Professor  Guido  Man- 
acorda.  Each  of  the  new  books  will 
contain  the  original  text,  together  with 
a  literal  translation  into  Italian,  and 
notes  where  necessary.  Professor  Man- 
acorda  has  undertaken  a  translation  of 
the  libretto  of  Wagner's  Flying  Dutch- 
maUy  Rienzi,  and  Tannhduser,  as  well 
as  of  Goethe's  Letters  and  Venetian 
Epigrams.  Antonio  Carafa  is  to  make  a 
new  translation  of  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea, M.  Cesare  Levi  of  Le  Sage's  Tur- 
caret,  and  M.  Cino  Chiarini  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  which  will  thus  be  restored 
to  the  land  of  its  origin  after  many  a 
change  since  Luigi  da  Porta's  sixteenth- 
century  version  of  the  romantic  story. 

* 

A.  B.  WALKLEY  ON  THE  * LUGNUGGIANS ' 

In  the  London  Times  Mr.  A.  B. 
Walkley  —  perhaps  best  known  to 
Americans  as  'Trotter'  in  Fanny's  First 
Play  —  ventures  in  the  manner  of 
Dean  Swift  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Lugnuggians,  and  returns  with  some 
data  on  the  two  literary  schools  there 
contending,  which  has  at  least  scien- 
tific interest.  Mr.  W^alkley  thus  de- 
scribes a  conversation  with  one  of  the 
Lugnuggians :  — 

After  this  preface  he  gave  me  a  particular 
account  of  the  two  parties.  The  Pre- War- 
riors, he  said,  were  allowed  to  live  only 
through  the  boundless  clemency  of  the 
prince.  They  were  the  objects  of  universal 
contempt,  for  they  blindly  persisted  in 
producing  verses  that  would  scan  and  in 
using  words  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary.  They  talked  among  themselves 
of  well-made  plays,  Ibsenism  and  Shavian- 
ism  and  Dan  Leno,  though  nobody  else  in 
the  country  knew  what  these  words  meant. 
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Their  sentences  are  so  long  that  they  can 
seldom  amuse  themselves  with  reading,  be- 
cause their  memory  will  not  serve  to  carry 
them  from  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  the 
end. 

The  oldest,  and  by  consequence  the  worst 
of  them,  are  called  Victorians.  These  mel- 
ancholy and  dejected  creatures  have  lost 
their  teeth  and  hair,  and  affect  to  console 
themselves  with  incomprehensible  jokes 
out  of  their  sacred  book  called  'Pickwick.' 
In  talking  they  forget  the  common  appella- 
tion of  things,  and  the  names  of  persons, 
even  of  those  who  are  their  nearest  friends 
and  relations.  This  mortification  they  en- 
dure because  they  will  not  adopt  the  simple 
expedient  of  the  Post-Warriors,  who  call 
everybody  *  old  thing '  or '  old  bean,'  without 
discrimination  of  persons.  For,  language 
being  always  upon  this  flux,  the  plumitives 
of  one  age  do  not  understand  those  of  an- 
other, and  thus  they  lie  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  living  like  foreigners  in  their  own 
country. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  unhappy 
Victorians  would  acquire  an  additional 
ghastliness  in  proportion  to  their  number  of 
years,  and  so,  in  truth,  it  is  with  the  Late 
Victorians  and  Mid  Victorians.  But  one  or 
two  Early  Victorians  still  survive,  and  these 
are  outwardly  honored  even  by  the  young- 
est Post- Warriors,  because  both  the  young- 
est and  the  oldest  agree  in  reviling  the  age 
between. 

Seeing  that  my  obliging  friend  was  weary- 
ing of  this  musty  topic,  I  asked  him  of  what 
kind  were  the  Post- Warriors.  His  manner 
forthwith  waxed  exuberant,  and  he  an- 
swered me  joyfully  that  these  were  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Lugnuggian 
island.  They  were  all  omniscient  and  in- 
fallible. When  they  were  not  swinging 
incense  in  one  another's  faces,  which  exer- 
cise they  had  found  of  great  profit  for  their 
sinews,  they  'scrapped,'  as  they  called  it, 
the  traditions  and  'rotted'  the  classics.  All 
of  them  were  poets  and  at  the  same  time 
'ists'  — Futurists,  Dadaists,  Vers-Librists, 
Psychoanalysts.  In  criticism  their  cardinal 
principle  was  to  abuse  the  works  of  Jules 
Lemaltre. 

There  was  only  one  fly  in  the  ointment: 
they  feared  the  generation  of  the  previous 
week.  For  it  must  happen  that  when  youth 


is  the  test  of  merit,  the  younger  you  are  the 
more  onmiscient  and  infallible.  Thus  the 
Post- Warriors  in  the  twenties  are  abashed 
by  those  in  their  teens,  and  then  again  by 
the  more  juvenile  editors  of  School  Maga- 
zines and  occupants  of  the  Lower  Forms. 
Infants  in  arms,  although  they  must  be  the 
depositaries  of  the  supreme  wisdom,  are 
ruled  out,  because  they  cannot  articulately 
express  it. 

* 

*P*S  AND  q's  for  novelists' 

Mr.  C.  E.  Montague,  whose  after- 
the-war  book,  Disenchantment,  was  at- 
tracting much  attention  in  London  lit- 
erary reviews  not  long  ago,  has  written 
for  the  Manchester  Guardian  a  divert- 
ing study  of  the  novelist's  craft,  which 
he  calls  'P's  and  Q's  for  Novelists.'  It 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  his  fellow 
writers  will  take  to  heart  his  counsel 
and  really  *mind  their  P's  and  Q's,'  but 
the  piquant  paragraphs  that  introduce 
his  dissertation  are  well  worth  quot- 
ing:— 

As  the  girls  crowd  in  or  out  of  the  factory 
gate  you  may  hear  the  novelist's  art  in  full 
cry.  One  girl  is  relating  aloud  to  a  friend: 
'"Well,"  says  he,  "you  come  along  of  me, 
or  stop  where  y'  are.  Please  yourself."  So 
she  give  it  him  straight.  "It 's  all  off,"  she 
says,  "and  I  'm  going  straight  home.'" 
That  girl,  you  see,  keeps  close  to  drama. 
Her  novel  just  gives  you  each  character's 
words  —  like  The  Awkward  Age  of  Henry 
James. 

But  hear  how  another  girl  treats  the  same 
theme  —  there  are  said  to  be  only  eight 
themes  in  the  world.  '  So  he  thinks  to  him- 
self :  We 'd  better  know  right  off,  he  thinks, 
who 's  master  here.  And  so  he  give  her  the 
office  a  bit  stiff.  Well,  thinks  she,  ain't  I  to 
have  my  bit  of  pride,  same  as  him.^^  And  so 
she  lets  him  have  a  fair  nose-ender.*  This 
girl  is  a  little  sister  of  Dickens  and  Tolstoi. 
She  '  goes  behind '  her  characters  ad  lib.  Her 
technique  is  R.  L.  Stevenson's  in  Providence 
and  the  Guitar,  where  someone  or  other  is 
always  'thinking'  this,  'reflecting'  that,  or 
thinking  something  'in  his  heart'  while 
saying  something  else. 
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Which  is  the  better  of  these  two  ways  of 
spinning  a  yarn,  where  both  are  open?  To 
choose,  you  have  to  think  of  the  chief  risk 
that  has  always  attended  this  department  of 
spinning.  People  may  think  you  a  liar. 
When  Mr.  Kipling's  Ung  drew  the  mam- 
moth and  aurochs  with  a  certain  assumption 
of  intimacy,  the  Neolithic  public  hemmed 
and  hawed  over  the  drawings:  *Yea,  they 
are  like  —  and  it  may  be  —  but  how  does 
the  Picture-man  know?'  How  does  the 
Novel-man  know?  Is  he  a  god,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  patter  off  all  that  is  going 
on  behind  the  inscrutable  depths  of  the 
heroine's  violet  eyes  as  well  as  the  slighter 
screen  of  the  hero's  fair  moustache? 

* 

FOREIGN  PLAYS  IN  GERMANY 

Perhaps  wearied  by  their  years  of 
witnessing  strictly  domestic  products, 
theatre-goers  in  Germany  are  every- 
where manifesting  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm for  foreign  drama.  In  the  main 
the  plays  are  by  foreign  dramatists  who 
had  won  a  place  on  the  German  stage 
long  before  the  war,  especially  those 
perennial  British  favorites  of  the  Ger- 

j  man  public,  Shakespeare,  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  Bernard  Shaw,  certainly  an  assort- 
ment sufficiently  catholic  to  suit  any 
taste.  Knut  Hamsun  and  Strindberg 
are  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
the  hands  of  Teutonic  regisseursy  and 
the  Norwegian  writer  seems  likely  to 
assume  in  modern  Germany  much  the 
same  role  that  the  Swede  played  a  gen- 

j  eration  ago. 

I  Even  French  plays  are  now  coming 
into  vogue.  Reinhardt,  finding  Ro- 
main  RoUand's  Danton  eminently 
suited  to  the  mass  effects  for  which 
his  theatrical  productions  are  famous, 
staged  it  forthwith,  untroubled  by  re- 
flections on  the  hero's  nationality;  and 
during  the  last  few  months  a  German 
version  of  M.  Charles  Vildrac's  Le 
Paquehot  *  Tenacity'  has  been  given, 
as  well  as  light  comedies  by  Robert  de 
Flers  and  Louis  Verneuil. 
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Potash  and  Perlmutter,  those  immor- 
tal partners  who  had  progressed  as  far 
as  London  in  1914,  and  whose  advertise- 
ments adorned  the  commandeered  Lon- 
don busses  that  bore  British  soldiers  to 
the  Front,  have  now  entered  the  enemy 
capital  in  triumph;  and  though  Mr. 
Shaw  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  British  imperial  glory,  it  is  a 
fact  that  his  influence  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  at  least  one  Teutonic  play. 
Wilhelm  Speyer's  Rugby  boasts  a  typi- 
cal matron  of  the  Shavian  genre,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  epigrammatic 
young  people  who  seem  to  have  looked 
long  upon  the  pages  of  Getting  Married. 
Herr  Speyer's  characters  quote  the  in- 
imitable Irishman  on  the  stage,  but 
Berlin  critics  are  not  lacking  who  proph- 
esy for  him  a  brilliant  future  on  his 
own  merits.  Hitherto  he  has  groped 
along  the  mazes  of  a  somewhat  tedious 
historical  drama.  Shavian  intellectual 
comedy  seems  to  suit  him  far  better. 

* 

*  CESAIRE '  AT  LA  CHIMERE  IN  PARIS 

M.  Jean  Schlumberger's  play, 
Cesaire,  which  was  translated  in  the 
Living  Age  for  January  14,  has  been 
presented  on  the  stage  of  La  Chimere, 
in  Paris,  where  M.  Gaston  Baty  is  the 
director.  Writing  in  La  Revue  Hebdom- 
adaire,  M.  Frangois  Mauriac  thus  de- 
scribes the  play :  — 

These  two  acts  of  M.  Jean  Schlumberger 
are  moving,  disturbing,  like  everything 
given  us  by  this  remarkable  writer,  whose 
last  novel,  Un  homme  heureux,  is  a  work  of 
distinction  that  has  not  yet  been  sujQBciently 
noticed,  but  will  eventually  make  a  place 
for  itself  without  a  doubt.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Claire:  Two  fishermen  live  with  a 
cabin  boy  in  a  lonely  fisherman's  hut. 
Both  have  loved  the  same  girl.  One  has 
really  possessed  her,  whereas  the  other, 
C^saire,  is  a  slight  and  insignificant  figure, 
but  a  man  who  has  all  the  power  of  the 
mind.  When  Cesaire  implacably  plies  him 
with  insinuations,  the  fisherman  gets  to  the 
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place  where  he  no  longer  knows  whether  he 
or  Cesaire  was  really  the  girl's  lover. 
Eventually  he  mortally  wounds  the  other 
man,  who  is  killing  him  by  degrees;  but 
Cesaire,  even  as  he  dies,  imposes  his  mortal 
fascination  upon  the  assassin. 

In  this  case  Baty  has  encountered  a  liter- 
ary play  —  too  literary,  perhaps,  for  a  pro- 
ducer to  endeavor  to  make  such  an  effort  at 
atmosphere  in  the  staging.  Several  critics 
have  reproached  Schlumberger  for  lan- 
guage that  is  too  noble  and  chaste  —  lan- 
guage, in  other  words,  that  is  too  'N.  R.  F.,' 
too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Frangaise,  to  be  used  by  simple  fishermen. 

No  doubt  the  critics  might  not  have  be- 
thought them  of  this  objection  had  it  not 
been  for  the  painstaking  stage-sets,  which 
gave  too  material  a  setting  to  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed. .  .  .  Baty  cannot  get  along  with- 
out good  authors,  but  not  every  good  au- 
thor suits  him,  and  his  collaboration  with 
Schlumberger  was  only  half  successful. 

MR.  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS  AND  THE 
FRENCH  PACIFISTS 

A  TRANSLATION  of  One  chapter  from 
Mr.  John  Dos  Passos's  novel,  Three 
Soldiers,  by  M.  Leon  Bazalgette,  author 
of  the  French  version  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's poems,  has  recently  appeared  in 
Clarte,  a  Radical-Pacifist  French  week- 
ly. A  translation  of  the  whole  book  is 
being  prepared  by  M.  Maurice  Bour- 
geois, which,  M.  Bazalgette  remarks 
in  an  introductory  note,  *will  be  even 
more  interesting  than  the  original,  since 


it  will  restore  the  passages  censored  in 
the  Land  of  Liberty.' 

Clarte  is  edited  by  Henri  Barbusse, 
author  of  Le  Feu,  which  was  translated 
into  English  as  The  Squad  and  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  miseries  of  life  in 
the  trenches. 

* 

ANDREW  LANG's  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
BIOGRAPHIES 

Those  who  have  searched  in  vain 
through  many  card  catalogues  for  a 
biography  of  Andrew  Lang  will  find 
an  answer  to  their  perplexity  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  apro- 
pos of  the  suggested  memorial  to  him 
at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Glasgow. 
*  The  lack  of  a  biography  of  him,'  says 
this  writer,  *  is  due  to  his  own  expressed 
wish.  He  strongly  deprecated  the  cus- 
tom of  writing  monumental  tomes  con- 
cerning everyone  with  the  least  claim 
to  celebrity,  and  maintained  that  "of 
the  author  who  is  merely  an  author  we 
know  enough  from  his  books. "  ' 

Indeed,  Lang  once  declared  roundly 
his  desire  for  *  some  short  way  with  the 
*'life  and  letters"  plague,'  and  felt  that 
Tennyson  had  been  ill-treated  when 
he,  too,  was  served  up  in  the  usual  two 
volumes.  He  even  complained  in 
verse : — 

For  now  the  dentist  cannot  die 
And  leave  his  forceps  as  of  old. 
But  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold, 

Begins  the  vast  biography. 
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Selected  Letters  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Edited, 
with  preface,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy.  London: 
Heinemann,  1922.  155. 

[Maurice  Hewlett  in  the  London  Mercury] 

The  Selection  from  Nietzsche's  Letters  which 
Dr.  Oscar  Levy  puts  forth  does  not  confirm  the 
Editor's  opinions  either  of  the  philosopher  or  of 
his  effect  upon  the  German  mind.  He  flatters 
himself  that  a  perusal  of  it  will  destroy  'two  le- 
gends,' one  being  'the  great  and  often  ventilated 
question  of  Nietzsche's  mental  condition  and 
responsibility.'  Well,  if  a  ventilated  question  can 
possibly  be  a  legend,  I  don't  think  that  destruc- 
tion can  be  allowed.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Let- 
ters are,  as  a  whole,  the  letters  of  a  madman, 
though  in  the  short  correspondence  with  Strind- 
berg,  whose  dates  account  for  it,  we  plainly  have 
the  letters  of  two  madmen.  There  is  nothing  else 
here  so  painful  as  that  particular  correspondence. 
The  Letters,  nevertheless,  are  those  of  an  un- 
balanced mind,  of  a  man  whose  egotism,  always 
remarkable,  we  are  enabled  to  see  growing  into 
egocentrism;  of  a  man  for  whom  one  could  not 
but  foresee  an  inevitable  crash  in  cerebral  col- 
lapse —  which  is  what  did  in  fact  happen. 

Nietzsche  — and  here  we  see  him  at  the  build- 
ing—  erected  his  genius,  as  Frankenstein  his 
creature  in  the  story,  into  something  monstrous. 
It  terrified  him.  '  The  passion  of  my  last  work  has 
something  terrible  about  it,'  he  wrote  in  1887; 
and  again,  *  My  problems  are  new,  the  range  of 
my  psychological  horizon  is  terrific'  To  his  sister 
in  1888  he  plainly  said,  'You  do  not  seem  to  be 
even  remotely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
next-of-kin  to  the  man  and  his  destiny  in  which 
the  question  of  millenniums  has  been  decided. 
Speaking  quite  literally,  I  hold  the  Future  of 
mankind  in  my  hand.' 

Those  are  not  sane  utterances,  even  if  they 
are  not  windy  nonsense.  To  Strindberg  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  'condemned  to  fulfill  a  stu- 
pendous mission';  and  to  Brandes,  finally,  'I 
vow  to  you  that  in  two  years  we  shall  have  the 
whole  inhabited  globe  in  convulsions.  I  am  a 
Destiny.'  In  two  years  —  alas,  my  brother! 
Yours  were  the  convulsions. 

'Another  and  still  more  serious  legend,'  which 
Dr.  Levy  is  hopeful  of  destroying,  is  'Nietzsche's 
reputed  responsibility  for  the  World  War.'  It  is 
not  easy  to  fix  responsibilities  for  such  a  cata- 
clysm, of  course  —  though  no  doubt  it  is  easier  to 
do  that  than  to  fix  them  upon  Nietzsche.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  fix  them  solely 
upon  the  German  nation;  yet  in  so  far  as  the 
German  nation  was  responsible  —  which  can 


only  have  been  in  assurln^^  its  besotted  rulers  of 
moral  support  —  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
doubt  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  in  helping  to 
procure  that  support.  I  speak  only  of  his  Letters, 
since  I  am  not  reviewing  anything  else  of  his.  If  I 
were,  I  should  speak  more  positively  than  I  do 
now. 

The  Letters,  as  a  whole,  are  those  of  a  man  who 
merely  and  nakedly  glorifies  il  talento.  They  are 
letters  which  would  have  justified  Napoleon,  and 
do  justify  Ctesar  Borgia.  In  1888  (on  the  edge 
of  eclipse)  he  announced  to  Georg  Brandes  the 
publication  of  a  book  called  Ecce  Homo  —  'an 
onslaught  on  the  Crucified  without  the  ghost  of  a 
scruple.  It  ends  with  thunderclaps  and  lightning 
flashes  that  deafen  and  blind,  against  everything 
that  is  Christian  or  tainted  with  Christianity.' 
I  dare  say  it  did.  '  I  am,  in  short,'  the  poor  fellow 
goes  on,  'the  first  psychologist  of  Christianity, 
and,  old  artilleryman  that  I  am,  can  fire  heavier 
cannon  than  any  opponent  of  Christianity  has 
ever  before  dreamed  the  existence  of.'  The 
English  is  Mr.  Ludovici's,  the  vaunt  is  entirely 
Nietzschian. 

The  animus  of  the  letter,  with  that  of  the  book, 
was  not  helpful  to  the  spirit  of  right  reason  in 
Germany.  Dr.  Levy  says  that  he  attacked  the 
Germans.  Not  a  doubt  of  that.  He  attacked 
everybody  in  his  day  but  himself.  One  of  the 
things,  however,  for  which  he  attacked  the 
Germans  was  'the  restoration  of  Christianity.' 
He  attacked  the  Prussians  in  1870  because  he 
thought  them  stupid,  and  Germany  at  large 
in  1887,  'however  much  it  may  bristle,  hedgehog- 
like, with  arms.'  Now  Dr.  Levy  relies  upon  that 
passage  and  quotes  it  in  his  Preface  as  proof- 
positive  —  which  is  very  extraordinary.  How 
can  he  fail  to  see  that  Nietzsche  scorned  the 
Germans,  not  because  they  bristled,  but  in  spite 
of  their  bristling.''  There  can  be  no  question  he 
admired  bristling.  He  bristled  himself  —  praised 
himself  for  being  'a  military  beast.'  The  tone  of 
his  letters  throughout  this  volume  is  the  tone 
of  all  Germany  in  1914;  furious  egotism,  arro- 
gance, glorification  of  instinct.  Quid  plura? 
Only  this :  Christianity  did  not  prevent  war,  and 
possibly  never  has  done  so.  Nietzsche,  so  far  as 
it  lay  in  him,  did  his  best  to  make  it  impossible 
that  it  should  have  prevented  it  in  1914. 

Levy-Bruhl.   La  mentalite  primitive.  Paris: 
Alcan,  1922.  25/r. 

[U  Opinion] 

M.  Levy-Bruhl  offers  in  this  volume  an  in- 
dispensable sequel  to  his  book  on  Les  fonctions 
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mentales  dans  les  sociStes  inferieures.  Investigat- 
ing in  his  second  book  the  idea  of  causality  among 
primitive  peoples,  he  completes  his  description  of 
the  mental  life  of  peoples  who  have  not  evolved 
very  far  and  ventures  upon  some  suggestive  spec- 
ulation, which  perhaps  he  does  not  push  quite  far 
enough. 

[M.  Levy-Bruhl  was  in  1919-20  the  French 
Exchange  Professor  to  the  United  States.] 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Late  Lyrics  and  Earlier. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Company,  1922.  7*. 
Qd. 

[Manchester  Guardian] 

In  his  preface,  or  what  he  calls  an  apology  and 
is  in  fact  a  justification,  Mr.  Hardy  says  that  the 
pessimism  alleged  against  him  'is  in  truth  only 
obstinate  questionings  in  the  exploration  of 
reality,  and  is  the  first  step  toward  the  soul's 
betterment,  and  the  body's,  also.'  Many  will  be 
grateful  for  this  clarifying,  but  they  will  be  more 
grateful  for  the  poems  that  follow;  for,  though 
they  are  full  of  warnings  against  confidence  in 
summer  schemes,  though  they  proclaim  life's 
frustrations  ('The  things  we  wished  would  stay 
were  going,'  and  vice  versa,  and 

Things  sinister  with  things  sublime 
Alike  dissolving), 

though  he  still  chafes  at  the  out-of-jointness 
of  the  time  —  any  time  and  all  its  successors, 
though  he  is  often  as  convinced  as  Job  of  man's 
birthright  to  trouble,  yet  there  is  no  trace  here  of 
that  dark  belief:  — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  so  we  to  the  gods  — 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Mr.  Hardy  feels  the  pain  of  the  world  with 
plant-like  sensitiveness,  but  he  feels  its  beauty 
with  a  sensitiveness  no  less,  and  it  is  that  equation 
that  defeats  pessimism :  — 

There  had  been  years  of  Passion  —  scorching, 
cold. 

And  much  Despair,  and  Anger  heaving  high. 
Care  whitely  watching,  Sorrows  manifold. 
Among  the  young,  among  the  weak  and  old.  .  .  . 
The  Sinister  Spirit  sneered :  '  It  had  to  be ! ' 
And  again  the  Spirit  of  Pity  whispered,  'Why?* 

His  pity  is  intense,  as  all  his  emotions  are,  and 
it  is  when  he  stands  awhile  aloof,  with  his  strong 
searching  intellect  set  over  against  his  emotions, 
that  those  bleak  sinister  judgments  break  in. 
And  it  is  all  because  of  his  almost  fierce  sincerity. 
At  all  costs  he  will  get  through  to  reality;  hence 
the  irony  of  this :  — 

If  I  have  seen  one  thing 

It  is  the  passing  preciousness  of  dreams; 

That  aspects  are  within  us;  and  who  seems 
Most  kingly  is  the  King. 


It  is  not  Mr.  Hardy's  faith  that  life  is  an  il- 
lusion, but  he  is  very  fond  of  showing  up  the 
illusions  of  life.  This  book  is  full  of  them:  folk 
looking  hard  at  phantoms  and  thinking  them 
realities,  and  scanning  realities  which  they  take 
to  be  phantoms :  — 

No  more.  And  the  years  drew  on  and  on 

Till  no  sun  came,  dank  fogs  the  house  en- 
folding; 

And  she  saw  inside,  when  the  form  in  the  flesh 
had  gone. 

As  a  vision  what  she  had  missed  when  the  real 
beholding. 

Illusion  and  disillusion  seem  so  to  haunt  Mr, 
Hardy  that  neither  he  in  his  lyrics  nor  the  per- 
sons in  his  other  poems  ever  so  much  as  suggest 
abandonment  either  to  sorrow  or  joy.  This,  of 
course,  weakens  the  lyrical  force  of  his  poems,  if  it 
does  n't  actually  thin  their  quality.  He  can  be 
tender,  exquisitely  tender,  as  in  mourning  the 
death  of  a  pet  cat;  but  then  comes  the  intellectual 
pull  obliquely  restraining,  and  the  tenderness 
passes  off  into  philosophical  regret. 

Contemporary  British   Literature.   London:  G. 
Harrap  and  Co.,  1922.  5s. 

[Daily  Herald] 

An  admirable  reference  book  for  students  and 
teachers  has  just  been  published,  entitled  Con- 
temporary  British  Literature.  It  contains  a  list  of 
contemporary  British  authors  with  bibliographies 
and  suggestions  for  study.  As  the  compilers  say,  ^ 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  including  the  best, 
and  only  the  best,  in  such  a  work;  neverthele 
they  "have  done  very  well,  and  included  most 
the  good  writers,  whom  one  might  have  feared  to 
find  omitted  in  favor  of  their  more  popular  in- 
feriors. The  most  startling  omission  I  have  no- 
ticed is  that  of  Miss  Romer  Wilson,  author  of 
Martin  Schuler  and  The  Death  of  Society. 
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Tinker  is  BostvelVs  BosweW^ 


Young 
Boswell 

By 

Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker 


Boswell 


From  a  Review  by  A.  Edward  Newton 

(author  of  A  MAGNIFICENT  FARCE) 

in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


^'Professor  Tinker  has  written  not  only 
the  best  book  on  Boswell,  but  the  only- 
book  which  may  be  called  a  serious, 
dignified  and  at  the  same  time  amusing 
story  of  the  greatest  biographer  that 
ever  lived.  .  .  .  Before  Boswell  there 
was  a  lot  of  trash  written  about  Johnson ; 
before  Tinker  there  was  a  lot  of  trash 
written  about  Boswell.  Now  the  true 
James  Boswell  appears. 

^'Professor  Tinker  and  his  readers  are 
fortunate  that,  by  reason  of  the  generosity 
of  his  friend  R.  B.  Adam,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo, 
he  had  access  to  his  famous  Johnson  and 
Boswell  collection,  begun  by  his  father 
forty  years  ago,  and  admittedly  the 
finest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Adam  has  thrown  open  his  cabinets 
to  Professor  Tinker,  and  so  it  comes  that 
he  is  able  to  illustrate  his  volume  with  a 
large  number  of  facsimiles  of  letters  and 
papers    never    before    published,  the 


existence  of  which  even  was  not  known. 
Mr.  Adam,  knowing  that  Professor  Tinker 
was  engaged  upon  a  careful  and  system- 
atic study  of  Boswell,  had  his  agents  in 
London  and  elsewhere  report  to  him 
every  Johnson  and  Boswell  item  as  it 
arose,  and  a  report  was  equivalent  to  a 
sale. 

^  *  In  the  hands  of  a  novice,  this  hitherto 
unpublished  material  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  interest;  under  the  skilful  editing 
of  Professor  Tinker,  it  is  presented  in  a 
manner  to  stimulate  and  delight  those 
who,  tired  of  the  perplexities  and  trou- 
bles of  the  present,  wish  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  calm  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  that  time 

"When  men  were  less  inclined  to  say 
That  time  is  gold  and  overlay 
With  toil  their  pleasure."  * 
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$2000  PULITZER  AWARD 

 TO  

James  Truslow  Adams 

'For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States' 

The  Founding  of  New  England 

^'This  work  is  the  best  short  history  of  early  New  England  that  has 
appeared  for  a  generation.  Untainted  by  New  England  ancestry  or 
residence,  uninfluenced  by  tercentenarian  sentimentality,  with  a  broad 
background  and  scholarly  equipment,  Mr.  Adams  maintains  a  serene, 
judicial  attitude  and  proves  his  capacity  as  a  historian.' 

—  American  Historical  Review, 

flit  is  not  every  day  that  a  volume  appears  so  full  of  promise  and  of 
fulfilment,  as  is  THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.  The 
ground  might  seem  almost  exhausted;  but  the  author  has  contrived  to 
obtain  from  it  a  singularly  rich  and  noticeable  harvest.  Mr.  Adams  is,  in 
the  field  of  political  history,  a  follower  of  G.  L.  Beer  but  he  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  human  element. 

— History:  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Historical  Association,  London. 

flThe  opinion  of  the  most  authoritative  critics,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Historical  Review,  in  an  article  signed  by  S.  E.  Morison, 
author  of  the  *  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,*  and  by  Professor 
H.  E.  Egerton  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Historical  Association, 
London,  is  now  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  award.They  have  assigned  to  James  Truslow  Adams  the  prize  of 
two  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  book  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

flThe  three  judges  in  this  award  were  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Professor  John  Bach  McMaster,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  Charles  Donner  Hazen,  of 
Columbia  University.  , 

It  is  a  book  no  library  should  be  without  — 
Have  you  ordered  your  copy? 
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Wild  Brother 

Strangest  of  True  Stories 
from  the  North  Woods 
By  William  Lyman  Underwood 

'The  book  is  a  revelation.    It  is  the  life  history 
of  a  black  bear  from  the  Maine  woods,  and  what 
a  history!    It  is  a  strange  tale  and  a  true  one, 
and  one  feels  from  the  reading  of  it  that  the 
author  must  have  loved  this  stranger  from  the 
North  and  the  reader  will  come  to  share  in  part, 
at  least,  this  love.    It  is  a  book  which  even  in 
the  prevailing  search  for  sensations  will  find  its 
place  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  delightful  of 
the  year.'                       47  Illustrations,  $2.00 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc. 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

BOSTON  COMMON 

By  M,  A,  DeWolfe  Howe 

'Purchased  from  William  Blaxton  four 
years  after  Boston  was  settled,  this  centrally 
locfltpH  niihlir  nark  and  rprrpation  PTOiind 
is  known  the  country  over.    Mr.  Howe  tells 
the  story  of  Boston  Common,  its  history, 
scenes  enacted  there  and  its  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community  through  nearly  three  cen- 
turies.   Every  phase  of  its  varied  and  inter- 
esting history  is  recorded  in  an  interesting 
way  and  the  author  has  brought  his  work 
down  to  the  present  time.    The  story  is  en- 
livened by  many  humorous  and  enlightening 
anecdotes  and  some  clever  illustrations.* 
— Boston  Globe.  $i.oo 
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Here  is  your  book 

THE  IRON  MAN 

IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Arthur  Pound 

Master  or  servant— which  shall  it  be?  What,  in  short,  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  the  common  and 
growing  use  of  automatic  machinery  in  industrial  production  upon  American  life,  political  institu- 
tions, and  social  standards,  upon  homes,  schools,  and  children? 

Here  is  a  book  which  considers  every  angle  of  this  many-sided  problem.  It  is  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  action  of  THE  IRON  MAN  in  his  effect  upon  human  lives.  Mr.  Pound  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
conduct  this  keenly  absorbing  discussion;  and  his  viewpoint  is  not  limited  to  the  individual  or  the 
community;  it  considers  national,  even  international,  aspects.  $1.75 


At  All  Booksellers,  or  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  BOSTON 


D  at  ton*  s  New  Importations 

The  Naturalist  in  LaPlata  By  w.  h.  hudson 

A  re-issue  (the  sixth)  of  what  reads  Uke  a  romance  in  spite  of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  its  account.  A  new 
and  fascinating  world  of  brilliant-hued  birds,  graceful  rhythms,  and  curious  tropical  animals. 

ff^itb  JO  illustrations^  I3.00 

The  Fortnightly  Club  By  horace  g.  hutchinson 

You  have  never  come  across  anything  quite  like  this,  except  perhaps  in  the  writings  of  G.  K.  Chesterton.  It  is 
a  searching  examination  of  the  claims  of  modern  materialistic  philosophers  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  mind.  The  purpose  is  profoundly  religious  and  spiritual,  but  the  special  appeal  of  the  book  lies  in  the  form 
of  its  presentation.  It  takes  the  shape  of  a  series  of  club  discussions,  amazingly  clever  and  amusing,  presenting 
wide  variations  of  outlook.  $5.00 

The  Theory  of  Marginal  Value       By  prof.  l.  v.  birck 

Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
An  initiation  into  the  methods,  notions,  or  fundamentals  of  the  marginal  theory  which  aims  to  carry  the 
student  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  work  out  the  problems  for  himself.  It  is  divided  into  five  books  dealing  with: 
Utility;  Value  and  Market;  Relations  of  Subjective  Prices;  The  Normal  Market;  Manipulated  Prices.  ?6.oo 

The  Shakespeare  Canon  By  j.  m.  Robertson 

A  study  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  matter  in  the  plays  "Henry  V,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Richard  III."  J5.00 

The  Survival  of  the  Soul      By  pierre-emile  cornillier 

A  detailed  account  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  experiments  made  by  this  well-known  artist  on  a  young  French 
girl  who  in  a  sequence  of  107  seances  made  many  highly  interesting,  and  even  astounding  communications  as 
to  the  soul  and  its  evolution  after  death.  I5.00 

Zionism  and  Judaism  By  achad  ha-am 

Ten  essays  by  one  of  the  shaping  figures  of  the  Zionist  movement  so  selected  as  to  form  an  outline  of  both  the 
history  of  Zionism  and  its  significance.  I^-SO 

The  Van  Eycks  and  Their  Followers 

By  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

Instead  of  re-issuing  his  well-known  book  on  "Early  Flemish  Artists,"  for  some  time  out  of  print  though  still 
in  demand,  the  author  has  prepared  a  much  more  comprehensive  work  on  the  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,  con- 
necting it  with  contemporary  social  movements.  With  g8  illustrations.  ^15.00 

Ten  Years  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 

By  BARON  von  ECKARDSTEIN         "Translated  and  Edited  by  Prof.  GEORGE  YOUNG 

"As  a  human  document  this  volume  is  well-nigh  inimitable  .  .  .  as  an  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  political 
documents  it  is  invaluable."  —  The  New  Tork  Herald.  $6.00 

Some  Revolutions  and  Other  Diplomatic 

Experiences  By  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  sir  henry  G.  ELLIOTT 

These  interesting  reminiscences  by  one  of  the  distinguished  British  ambassadors  of  the  last  century  contain 
much  new  information,  especially  in  regard  to  the  trouble-breeding  Balkans,  etc.  ^J7'00 

Some  Political  Ideas  and  Persons       By  john  bailey 

Collected  essays  by  the  well-known  critic  of  the  London  Times.  $2.00 
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